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Hills,  In ilian  monads,  timber-rafisi*  flat-boats, 
villages  which  expect  to  become  cities,  we  at  lost 
reach  St^  Paul. 

Here  wo  are  told  that  the  iTajmcnt  of  annui- 
ties to  the  Sioux  luditins,  due  them  three  months 
ago,  is  soon  to  bo  made  at  the  Up[>er  Agency,  j 
on  the  Yellow  Medicine  Kiver;  and  that  for  it  ^ 
thousands  of  Dahkotahs  have  colloctcd  from  the 
little  brick  farm-houses  the  Government  has 
built  for  them,  from  their  sycamore-bark  vil-  | 
lages,  and  from  their  fur  distant  hunting- ! 
grounds.  Long  trains  of  them,  with  the  poles  ; 
and  skin -coverings  of  their  teej>ee5,  their  furs, 
medicine-bags,  and  other  porlablc  effects,  drawn 
by  dogs  or  dragged  along  on  a platform  of  two 
poles  joined  in  the  middle^  one  end  resting  on 
a baud  across  tho  back  of  an  ox  or  Indian  j>ony, 
the  other  trailing  upon  the  ground, 

Tliat  we  may  be  there  during  this  pa\*mcnt 
we  re-ship  ourselves  on  a smaller  lM)at,  and  again 
plow  our  journey  up  the  tortuous  meanderings  f 
t »f  the  River  Minnesota,  Muddy  Waters,^'  pniil  1 
at  length  wo  reach  Saint  Peter. 

Two  miles  below,  in  an  angular  bond  of  the  t 
river,  stands  Traverse  des  Sioux,  where,  hut  I 
four  or  five  years  past,  the  late  treaty  with  the  j 
Dahkotahs  was  comf»actcd,  by  which  they  rclin- 1 
ijuished  their  lands  on  these  borders  and  bclorw  ! 
to  tho  Mississipjii.  Then  it  was  but  an  Indiatr^ 
trading.post,  now  a flourishing  town.  Thence,  i 
for  the  Upper  Agency,  let  us  engage  our  scuts  in  | 
the  weekly  stage,  or  take  a two-horsc  convey- j 
ance  for  ourselves  alone  and  joiirney  on  with  j 
hut  necessary  stoppages  at  the  Pmirio  Hotel,”  j 
‘‘Traveler's  Home,"  etc.  On  the  road  wo  pJiss  ! 
numerous  wagons  heavily  lndcne<l|  maioly  With  I 
flour  and  other  commodities  for  tho  annuity ; 
Indians  — U c.,  after  the  traders  have  cleared 
from  one  to  five  hundred  j>er  cent,  on  them-  ■ 
Yonder  is  Fort  Ridgely,  just  across  that  wocKlcd  j 
ravine.  Fn>m  here  it  appears  almost  imi>regna-  j 
ble ; but  how  different  on  a nearer  approach ! j 

Another  crock,  dirce  miles  farther  on:  they 
call  it  the  “Three-mile  Creek.”  Norice  it  weU,^  j 
for  w'o  may  have  occasion  to  come  here  again,  j 
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There  arc  some  large  army  wagons  tilled 
w'iih  soldiers  approaching  us  from  the  other  side. 
Let  us  ask  timt  young  lieutcnnut,  wdth  his  pants 
tucked  to  the  knees,  in  cavalry-boots  and  lug- 
ging his  sword  across  his  shoulder,  whence  they 
are. 

Blandly  wo  are  informed  that  the  hordes  of 
Indians  lately  assembled  at  the  YTfllow  Medicine 
Agency,  growing  impauent  from  the  delay  of 
tlieir  annuities,  had  evinced  signs  of  dissatisfac-* 
tion,  and  even  threatened  violence.  For  greater 
security,  a company  of  volunteers  stationed  at 
Fort  Ridgely  had  been  sent  fon  On  their  ar- 
rival at  the  Agency  a thousand  Indian  warriors, 
mounted  on  their  ponies  and  several  thousand 
more  on  foot,  all  paintei],  with  their  war  cos- 
tumes, surrounded  them,  and  declared  that  if  a 
soldier  advanced  a step  farther — if  a gun  was 
raised,  or  ft  match  applied  to  a cannon,  they 
would  kill  and  scalp  every  whito  man  they  could 
lay  their  h.anda  ou.  A volley  and  a charge  would 
undoubiedly  have  cleared  a space  immediately 
around  our  troops : hut  they  were  outnumbered 
thirty  to  one t w'hat  sltmild  they  do?  Atnjor  Gal- 
braith, the  Indian  Agent,  loth  to  iMsmiit  such 
dempnjittarions  to  pass  unresisted,  was  urgent  to 
giro  riiem  at  lc4^st  one  volley,  or  sufficient  to  dia- 
j)er«0  fbcm ; but  the  offiem  thought  it  useless 
to  attempt  to  COJH3  with  such  numbers. 

The  Indians,  seeiug  our  soldieri*  unmoved 
and  apparently  awaiting  an  attack,  turned  their 
attention  to  a more  easy  and  less  dangerous  cou- 
quest — the  gocnls  and  flour  in  the  warehouse. 
A few  blows  w ith  tomahawks  and  hatchets  soon 
shivering  the  fragile  doors,  in  they  went — the 
braves  commencing  to  open  boxes  and  barrels, 
while  the  squaws  were  adjusting  their  blankels 
to  bear  out  the  spoils.  But  before  tliey  htui 
progressed  fir,  a line  of  bristling  bayonets  being 
brought  to  Iwar  iqHim  Uieni,  they  scattered  as  if  a 
hometV  nest  had  been  di.sturbcd  in  their  midst. 

Major  Galbraith,  as  soon  as  ho  could  get  them 
snffifientiy  quieted,  addressing  them  through 
Antoine  Freniere,  the  interpreter,  explained  as 
best  ho  could  the  reasons  of  delay ; and  told 
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inhabkant^,  and  those  almost  without  exception 
ompluyed  in  trading  or  in  some  capacity  by 
the  Government,  or  engaged  as  missionaries  and 
teachers. 

From  the  vetr  borders  of  the  Heservation 
the  pro\'i8ions  of  the  Flomeslead  Bill  had  been 
tending  rapidly  to  the  occupation  of  all  the 
choicest  spots  of  land  on  those  rich  prairies. 
Little  log-iiuts  and  frame  cottages,  made  most 
likely  in  some  other  State  and  trimsjK>rted  there 
in  pieces  ready  to  be  set  up  on  the  spot,  were 
almost  continually  in  sight,  increasing  in  num- 
hers  as  you  approached  St.  Peter  and  Tmvci!ge 
des  Sioux  or  Mankato.  Corn  and  wheat  he  Ids, 
though  but  of  recent  commencement,  were  fre- 
(iuent  and  heavily  Indened  with  their  waving 
harvests,  for  never  had  Minnesota  been  blessed 
with  so  abundant  a yield  as  in  the  fall  of  1862. 
Mills  had  coniincnecd  to  t«ni  on  tberiver  banks. 
The  rnhftbkants,  mostly  German,  had  come  with 
strong  arms  and  willing  hearts  to  establish  a 
home  for  fhemselves  and  theirs j and  no  place 
could  Ihj  more  promising.  Through  all  this  dis- 
trict the  Indians  still  roamed  at  large.  Stop 
where  they  would  they  found  a welcome  to  food, 
drink,  and  lodgings,  until  it  suited  their  conven- 
ience to  dopartw  The  Indians  had  been  •wronged, 
but  not  by  the  inhabitants;  it  had  been  by  the 
iratiers.  The  kindness  of  the  nvissionaries  es- 
pecially could  not  have  been  exceeded  ; their 
houses  were  like  Indian  hotels.  They  came 
and  went  as  if  all  belonged  to  them.  If  hungr}', 
they  would  demand  food  | if  tired,  they  would 
lay  themselves  down  wherever  they  pleased ; and 
leave  without  a word  or  look  of  thanks. 


A few*  years  ago  a young  warrior  was  arrested 
for  murder,  and  placed  under  guard  nt  the  Upper 
or  Yellpw  IVIcdicine  Agency,  Watching  bis  oiv 
p»ortnnity,  he  made  his  escape,  though  fired  upon 
and  severely  wounded.  Faint  from  Uie  loss  of 
blood,  he  sat  dowm  by  the  roadside  at  Pa-ju-ta  Zee- 
ree,  op|»osite  Dr.  Williamson’s.  A crowd  soon 
collected  round  him.  The  Doctor  with  a friend 
went  prepareti  to  see  and  dress  his  wound.  Ilg 
was  but  entering  the  crowd  when  his  friend  sud- 
denly screamed,  “ Look  out  for  tliat  knife  1’?  In- 
stantly turning,  he  saw'  behind  him  a squaw,  a 
Urge  butcher-knife  in  her  hand,  in  the  very  act 
of  plunging  it  into  his  b.'tck,  when  by  friendly 
hands  her  arm  had  l>een  stayed.  The  Doctor  did 
not  stop  to  intjuire  into  but  seeing,  as  be  said, 
‘‘that  the  danger  was  over,”  went  on  to  tlic 
young  man,  examined  and  bound  up  bis  wound, 
it  happened,  however,  ilmt  tiy  iiu|>rudent  ex- 
posure or  jsome  such  cause  the  Indian  died.  It 
is  a custom  with  them,  if  one  of  their  tribe  is 
killed,  for  the  nearest  of  kin  to  avenge  his  death, 
by  afeassinafing,  not  necessarHy  the  author  of  if 
himself,  but  any  one  if  lie  be  but  of  the  same 
family  or  race.  The  father  of  this  Indian  went 
forth  with  his  gun,  and  concluding  that  Dr. 
Williamson  would  of  all  l>e  least  apt  to  make 
much  resistance,  selected  him  as  the  object  of  bis 
vengeance.  The  Doctor  was  at  work  behind  his 
house  in  the  garden  : the  family  seeing  a suspi- 
cious-looking Indian,  painted  in  his  war  stripes, 
prowling  around  behind  tlKs  fence,  ap|mrently 
trying  to  get  behind  the  Doctor,  became  Bolicit- 
ous  for  him  to  come  in.  To  satisfy  them  he 
went  in  and  sat  in  a rocking-chair  in  the  front* 
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room,  from  which  a door  led  oat  to  the  piazza,  strife  between  revenge  and  hanger.  He  hesi- 
where  were  a couple  of  wooden  benches.  The  tated,  glanced  at  the  Doctor,  then  at  his  gan, 
Indian  came  roand,  and,  with  his  gan  under  his  then  at  the  food,  then  suddenly  took  the  plate 
blanket,  sat  down  upon  one  of  these.  It  is  a and  commenced  eating : as  he  continued  his 
matter  of  courtesy  with  them  to  always  eat  when  countenance  entirely  changed,  his  eyes  lost  their 
invited.  The  Doctor's  sister  went  out,  and  say-  wildness,  and  when  satisfied,  drawing  his  blanket 
ing  she  thought  he  must  be  tired,  asked  him  if  around  him,  he  got  up  and  went  away, 
he  would  not  like  something  to  eat.  Speaking  Such  was  the  character  of  these  Indians,  and 
not  a word,  but  merely  shaking  his  head  with  a yet  among  this  people  the  missionaries  were  la- 
dark  scowl,  he  refused.  The  Doctor,  who  had  boring  with  a degvee  of  success.  Mr.  Riggs 
yet  apprehended  nothing,  recognized  in  this  a had  reduced  their  native  dialect  to  a systematic 
sure  sign  of  hostility.  If  an  Indian  will  not  eat  written  language,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
in  your  house,  it  is  certain  evidence  he  means  to  the  other  missionaries,  made  translations  of  the 
harm  you.  Presently  he  arose,  came  in,  and  Bible  and  a number  of  miscellaneous  books, 
sat  by  the  door.  The  Doctor  knew  that  if  he  Churches  had  been  erected  and  established ; 
evinced  any  feelings  of  alarm  he  would  precipi-  schools  had  been  commenced  and  successfully 
tate  an  attack.  So  he  sat  still  unmoved,  look-  carried  on ; families  taught  the  habits  and  ways 
ing  steadily  at  the  Indian.  Miss  Williamson  of  civilization ; and  their  plaintive  melodies  bent 
came  in  with  a plate  of  food  and  urged  him  to  to  sacred  words,  of  which  a specimen  is  here 
oat.  He  was  tired  and  hungry.  There  was  a given : 


Mah-pi-ya  kin  e-ya*kna-k6  ca  ma-ka-kin  he  an  - o • wan  - ca,  mni  • o-wan-ea. 


But  every  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  ky  there  was  nothing  an  Indian  would  not  ex- 
and  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  Indians  had  change  of  all  he  possessed — his  gun,  his  horse, 
powerful  counter-currents  to  contend  with.  An  or  even  his  wife.  Some  writer,  in  describing  a 
Indian  under  the  influence  of  whisky  could  ! war  council,  puts  in  the  month  of  his  hero,  “ For 
scarcely  have  a rival  in  Pandemonium  itself.  | an  Indian  can  not  lie  I”  That  certainly  could 
The  Government  had  prohibited  its  sale,  or  even  i not  have  been  among  the  Sioux.  Mr.  Pond, 
transfer  into  the  Reservation ; but  still  it  was  i one  of  the  missionaries,  in  speaking  of  Little 
frequently  and  abundantly  bought  and  sold,  j Crow,  said,  “ He  will  tell  ten  lies  in  succession, 
both  within  and  without  the  lines.  For  whis- 1 and  if  detected  in  all  of  those,  will  tell  an  eleventh 
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the  assistance  of  the  squaws,  who  had  followed 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  and  the  spoil  carried 
away  to  be  quarreled  over  among  themselves. 
Barrels  Were  rolled  into  the  street,  boxes  tumbled 
out,  and  the  buildings  enveloped  in  flames. 
Then  they  burst  into  ibe  mission  elmpeh  board- 
ing-houstj,  and  other  dwellings,  tomahawk  in 
lumd.  Some  were  hewed  to  pieces  ere  they 
hml  scarce  left  their  beds;  others  received  tlieir 
death-wounds  leaping  from  wdudows  or  endeav- 
oring to  escape. 

But  who  i:sn  tell  the  of  that  hour?  of 
the  massacre  of  helpless  women  and  children, 
imploring  mercy  from  those  whom  their  own 
hands  had  fed,  but  whose  blood-dripping  hatch- 
ets the  next  moment  crashed  piiilesslv  through 
their  flesh  and  l>onc — of  the  abominations  too 
hellish  to  rebenrso— of  the  cruelties,  the  tortures, 
the  shrieks  of  agony,  the  death-groans,  of  that 
Hinffk  hoitr  f The  few'  that  escaped  by  any  means 
licard  enough,  saw  enough,  felt  enough  to  engage 
their  utmost  powers^  Those  that  staid  behind 
never  told  their  story.  From  house  to  house  the 
torch  soon  followed  the  liotchet ; the  flames  envel- 
oped alike  thodead,  dying,  and  wounded.  Tired 
of  butchery  in  detail  the  savages  tired  a dwelling, 
and  in  it  burned  alive  a mother  and  her  five 
children  ; a few  of  their  charred  bones  were  aft- 
erwanl  found  among  the  ashes.  Some  escai)ed 
through  back  doors,  over  fields,  down  the  side  of 
the  bluff  to  the  river.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
get  over  by  the  ferry  or  otherwise  hastened  with 
utmost  speed  to  the  fort.  Others  hid  among  the 
bushes,  in  hollow  Jogs  or  holes,  behind  stumps, 


took  their  way  toward  the  Lower  Agency.  The 
signal  for  attack,  after  they  had  dispersed  them- 
selves throughout  the  village,  preconcerted  with 
Little  Crow,  was  to  Ih».  the  discharge  of  a gun  in 
a store  by  the  flag-staff.  As  the  morniog  daw  ned, 
clear  and  mild,  they  commenexjd  entering  the 
Agency.  A half-breed  meeting  them  inquired 
the  reason  of  such  a concourse.  * * Oh,  nothing, 
they  replie<i ; “we  are  only  about  ranking  an  ex- 
cursion against  the  Chippeways:”  and  it  ap- 
)>earcd  plausible,  forCbippeway  and  Sioux  were 
always  at  foud.  Along  the  sides  of  tbc  ware- 
house and  stores,  by  the  bams,  iH'hjnd  the  fences, 
each  took  his  position,  as  he  thought,  to  the  grcait- 
est  advantage.  The  inmates  of  the  designated 
store  were  all  astir.  Seeing  .some  Indians  ap- 
proaching, and  inferriag  that  they  might  want 
to  make  some  purchases,  one  of  them  unbolted 
the  front  door  and  w'os  i^hot  down  on  ilie  sjKit, 
The  signal  had  been  given,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously a thousand  savage  war-whoops  rent 
the  air.  If  inussaere  alone  had  then  been  their 
aim,  not  one  from  the  Agency  would  scarce  have 
escaped  ; but  the  horses  in  the  barns,  the  plun- 
der in  the  slorcs,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  whis- 
ky, largely  diverted  the  savages  fioiu  their  mur- 
derous work. 

Not  many  of  the  whites  had  yet  left  their 
houses,  or  even  their  beds.  Some  of  the  sav- 
ages, having  led  out  the  horses,  fired  the  hams. 
Others  ruslied  for  the  stores  and  warehouse, 
shooting  before  thera  whomsoever  they  met,  by 
the  road-side,  before  the  doors,  or  Ixthind  the 
counters.  The  shelves  were  soon  emfdied,  with 
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or  in  the  water.  Maddened  with  unresisted  sac- 
cess — for  not  a shot,  not  a blow  had  jet  been 
aimed  at  them — with  fiendish  yells  the  Indians 
followed  or  sought  new  victims  among  yet  un- 
suspecting settlers.  The  feny  was  taken  pos- 
session of,  the  ferry-man’s  house,  the  neighbor- 
ing stacks,  the  mills,  the  piles  of  lumber,  were 
set  on  fire.  The  ferry-man  himself,  tomahawked 
before  his  own  door,  was  disemboweled,  his  head, 
hands,  and  feet  chopped  off  and  inserted  in  the 
cavity.  They  overtook  a boy  trying  to  escape. 
Tearing  off  every  thread  of  clothing,  they  pricked 
and  pierced  him  with  their  blunt-headed  jave- 
lins, laughing  at  and  mimicking  his  agony  till 
death  came,  to  his  relief.  Narcis  Gerrian,  os 
they  entered,  leaped  from  the  mill-window  for 
the  river ; ere  he  had  reached  it  of  three  shots 
they  fired  at  him  two  pierced  his  breast.  He 
swam  across,  almost  drowned.  Four  days  he 
went  without  food,  and  after  dragging  himself, 
more  dead  than  alive,  through  woods  and  swamps, 
for  sixty-five  miles,  was  found  by  a party  of  refu- 
gees and  carried  to  Henderson.  Passing  a stick 
through  both  ankles  of  a woman,  they  dragged 
her  over  the  prairie,  till  from  that  done,  tom  and 
mangled,  she  died. 

Those  that  escaped  spread  the  alarm.  As 
they  heard  it  the  people  fled  precipitately,  scarce 
knowing  whither  they  went.  After  them  the  In- 
dians followed  throughout  the  entire  line  of  set- 
tlements, over  a frontier  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
committing  such  barbarities  as  could  scarce  be 
exceeded  if  all  hell  were  turned  loose.  Not  far 
from  the  a families  of  settlers  hnd 

congregated.  The  Indians  overtook  them.  The 
first  volley  killed  the  few  men  among  them.  The 
defenseless,  helpless  women  and  children,  hud- 
dled together  in  the  wagons,  bending  down  their 
heads,  and  drawing  over  them  still  closer  their 
shawls.  “ Cut-Nose,  ” while  two  others  held  the 
horses,  leaped  into  a wagon  that  contained  eleven, 
mostly  children,  and  deliberately  in  cold  blood 
-tomahawked  them  all — cleft  open  the  head  of 
each,  while  the  others,  stupefied  with  horror, 
powerless  with  fright,  as  they  heard  the  heavy, 
dull  blows  crash  and  tear  through  flesh  and 
bones,  awaited  their  turn.  Taking  an  infant 
from  its  mother’s  arms,  before  her  eyes,  with  a 
bolt  from  one  of  the  wragons,  they  riveted  it 
through  its  body  to  the  fence,  and  left  it  there  to 
die,  writhing  in  agony.  After  holding  for  a 
while  the  mother  before  this  agonizing  spectacle, 
they  chopped  off  her  arms  and  legs  and  left  her 
to  bleed  to  death.  Thus  they  butchered  twen- 
ty-five within  a quarter  of  an  acre.  Kicking  the 
l^ies  out  of  the  wagons  they  filled  them  with 
plunder  from  the  burning  houses,  and  sending 
them  back  pushed  on  for  other  adventures. 

They  overtook  other  parties,  killed  all  the 
men  and  children,  and  1^  away  the  young  wo- 
men and  girls  captive  for  fates  worse  than  death. 
One  family  of  a son  and  daughter,  and  their 
parents,  received  the  alarm.  Before  they  had 
time  to  escape  they  heard  the  war-whoop,  and 
saw  dusky  forms  approach  the  door.  The  father 
fired  a shot  at  them  through  the  window.  Be- 


I fore  he  had  time  to  load  again  the  Indians  broke 
in ; the  family  rushed  out  by  the  back  way,  but 
before  they  had  gone  many  yards  the  father,  mo- 
I ther,  and  son  were  killed.  The  daughter,  seeing 
I herself  alone,  fell  likewise,  and  holding  her 
I breath  feigned  herself  dead.  The  savages  came 
I up  and  commenced  hacking  and  mutilating  the 
I bodies.  Seizing  the  girl  by  her  feet  they  began 
to  drag  her  off.  As  she  insrantly  made  an  effort 
to  adjust  herself,  they  took  her  and  sent  her 
back  with  the  others  they  had  captured.  Only 
those  that  might  serve  their  base  passions  were 
saved,  the  rest  were  shot  down  and  butchered  or 
tortured  to  death  by  inches. 

As  soon  as  the  first  refugees  reached  the  fort 
and  communicated  the  tidings,  a handful  of 
soldiers — a part  of  a company — ^were  sent  out 
under  Captain  Marsh  “to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance.” Indians  are  fierce  and  brutal,  but  they 
are  no  less  canning.  With  utmost  speed,  in 
Government  mule-wagons,  they  started  for  the 
Lower  Agency.  On  the  way  they  passed  num- 
bers escaping  from  the  scene  of  carnage ; they 
saw  mangled  bodies,  and  the  blazing  or  smoul- 
dering ruins,  but  not  an  Indian.  They  neared 
the  ferry  and  found  it  unoccupied.  Leaving 
some  twenty  to  hojd  it,  the  Captain  with  about 
forty  of  his  men  leaped  upon  a raft  and  com- 
menced crossing ; yet  not  an  Indian  was  seen. 
They  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the 
stream  when,  with  deafening  yells,  a raking  vol- 
ley from  all  sides  poured  upon  them ; the  water 
boiled  with  bullets.  Among  the  first  fell  the 
Captain,  backward  into  the  river — not  one  es- 
caped from  that  raft.  The  twenty  on  the  bank 
retreated,  firing  behind  them  as  they  went.  Not 
half  of  their  number  reached  the  fort.  The 
others  who  fell  by  the  road-side  were  stripped  of 
their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  hewed  and 
hacked  i n pieces.  The  number  of  refugees  at  the 
fort  hourly  increased,  bringing  with  them  marks 
and  incidents  of  horror  the  recital  of  which 
would  fill  volumes.  Every  available  spot  in 
and  around  the  buildings  was  being  occupied ; 
the  attention  of  every  one  was  engrossed  in  pro- 
viding  for  the  wounded  as  they  were  brought  in. 
The  stock  of  provisions  in  store  was  not  large ; 
the  amount  of  ammunition  small.  No  one  ex- 
pected to  feed  such  numbers,  or  to  shoot,  except 
at  prairie  chickens  or  a target.  The  entire  force 
at  Fort  Ridgely,  after  the  loss  of  Captain  Marsh’s 
company,  comprised  thirty  soldiers,  and  eleven 
half-breeds  with  arms,  and  one  twenty-five  and 
another  six-pound  howitzer.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  these  not  less  than  five  hundred  women 
and  children,  and  men  without  arms  or  any 
means  of  defense,  had  assembled.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  return  of  news  from  Captain  Marsh, 
what  should  arrive  at  the  Fort,  on  its  way  to  the 
Yellow  Medicine  Agency,  but  the  annuity  money 
itself?  The  funds,  without  any  invesiigation,  had 
been  been  taken  to  meet  some  claims  of  the 
traders,  and  then  more  had  been  hastily  scraped 
together  to  avoid  an  outbreak — but  too  late. 

With  the  escort  that  brought  the  paymeot 
money  came  Henry  Balland.  He  had  lived  in 
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the  Indian  country  for  twenty-seven  years,  been  I howitzers  were  directed.  Several  times  Indians 
constantly  and  intimately  associated  with  them,  | came  within  a hairVbreadth  of  stumbling  over 
and  seen  them  in  their  furious  as  well  as  pacific  Balland  as  he  was  cautiously  trying  to  crawl  off 
moods.  He  had  known  for  years  that  hatred  to  a place  of  greater  security.  But  now  the  ar- 
against  the  whites  was  rankling  in  their  hearts ; tillery  commenced  playing  directly  toward  him, 
but  yet,  even  with  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  placing  him  thus  in  double  danger.  The  In- 
around  him,  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  be-  dians  carried  on  the  attack  briskly ; and  though 
lieve  that  it  amounted  to  more  than  a drunken  i they  had  no  artillery,  they  sent  a hail-storm  of 
frolic,  in  which  some  of  the  traders,  and  per-  | bullets  through  the  windows  and  among  those 
haps  a few  others,  had  been  butcher^.  Soon  ! managing  the  howitzers.  How  long  the  rapid- 
the  remnant  from  Captain  Marsh’s  company  | ly-thinning  garrison  might  have  been  able  to 
rushed  in  with  their  tale  of  defeat  and  horror.  | withstand  them,  and  prevent  the  slaughter  that 
While  the  ears  of  all  were  still  tingling  with  it  would  have  inevitably  followed  their  capitula- 
Jack  Frazier,  barely  with  his  life,  brought  word  tion  or  defeat,  I can  not  say,  had  not  Providence 
that  ‘^Little  Crow  and  his  band  were  about  to  interposed  in  their  behalf.  A furious  storm 
attack  the  fort.”  Incredulous  still,  Henry  Bal-  arose.  Peal  follow'ed  peal  in  unbroken  succes- 
land  determined  to  go  out  and  see  for  himself  j sion — the  rain  poured  a sheet  of  water.  With  a 
whether  there  was  really  any  cause  for  all  this  ^ yell  of  disappointment  and  defiance  the  Indians 
alarm.  Leaving  the  fort,  partly  concealed  by  a | hastily  scampered  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
clump  of  bushes,  he  had  gone  but  a little  distance  ' and  behind  trees,  wrapping  their  blankets  abont 
when  he  heard  from  those  behind  him  the  cry,  I their  guns,  bending  over  them,  while  the  rain 
^^Arm!  arm!  The  Indians  are  coming. ” He  : furiously  beat  around,  labored  to  keep  their 
had  scarce  time  to  cast  a glance  around  him  I locks  and  powder  dry.  The  temporary  respite 
when  he  heard  the  rapid  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  , was  diligently  improved  by  the  garrison : the 
nearing  him  from  all  sides.  The  next  moment,  | women  and  children,  for  greater  protection, 
with  war-whoops  and  yells,  already  flushed  with  : were  laid  flat  on  the  floor  behind  Btone-w*alls ; 
victory,  firing  a volley  of  bullets  over  his  head,  | hasty  rations  were  distributed,  and  preparations 
they  attacked  the  fort.  His  retreat  was  cut  off.  made  to  receive  another  attack,  by  piling  up 
Toward  him,  right  on  to  him,  were  galloping  | boxes,  barrels,  and  cord-wood,  as  a barricade, 
the  Indians.  Escape,  even  concealment  for  a ■ and  throwing  <»rth  over  them, 
moment  more,  seemed  impossible.  He  fell  flat  | Balland  was  yet  unable  to  retreat ; between 
npon  his  face  among  the  bushes,  and  commenced  him  and  the  fort  still  crouched  groups  of  Indians 
worming  his  way  toward  the  river.  At  any  oth-  | awaiting  a lull  in  the  storm.  Pulling  himself 
er  time  every  motion  of  his  would  have  been  I forward  prostrate,  he  reached  the  bi^^w  of  a hill, 
readily  seen ; but  then  the  savages  were  fully  He  could  see  only  a few  yards  before  him.  He 
engaged  with  making  the  atteck.  In  the  fort,  got  up  on  his  feet,  and  had  advanced  but  a few* 
then  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Shelley,  steps  farther  when,  directly  in  front  of  him,  in 
considering  all  the  disadvantages  the  garrison  the  very  way  he  was  going,  not  twenty  feet  dis- 
lobored  under,  admirable  coolness  and  tact  were  tant,  w'ere  several  Indians.  At'  first  he  gave 
evinced.  The  riflemen  speedily  took  their  po-  himself  up  as  irretrievably  lost.  Another  mo- 
sitions,  as  previously  selected,  at  windows  and  ment  showed  him  that,  as  the  rain  was  beating 
loopholes,  where  ammunition  and  all  else  they  from  his  direction,  they  were  standing  with 
needed  was  handed  them.  their  backs  toward  itim  to  receive  it.  Again  he 

The  two  howitzers  were  drawn  out,  and,  threw  himself  down,  and  made  on  all  fours  for 
guided  by  Sergeant  Jones,  commenced  an  ef-  the  thickets ; there  entering  the  river,  he  waded 
fective  action.  The  Indians  have  always  had  a down  stream  near  the  bank,  up  to  his  chin  in 
great  dread  of  those  “ big  guns.”  "Were  it  not  water,  for  about  a mile.  The  storm  had  abated, 
for  them  the  fort  would  certainly  have  been  taken  Again  he  heard  the  Indians  renew  their  attack, 
soon  after  the  first  attack ; and  even  then,  if  the  but  this  time  with  less  fury  than  before.  It 
Indians  in  a body  had  made  a vigorous  charge,  was  near  night ; a few  volleys  were  inter- 
they  would  have  swept  the  whole  before  them,  changed  with  but  little  effect.  Darkness  en- 
The  fort  was  like  a pile  of  chaff,  with  a wind  shrouding  them,  the  Indians  repaired  to  a neigh- 
raging  and  tearing  around  it  sufficiently  strong  boring  flat,  and,  after  gormandizing  on  oxen 
to  whirl  it  up  and  scatter  it  abroad  in  atoms — they  there  killed,  partly  roasted  or  raw,  spent 
needing  but  the  right  direction  of  its  power  to  most  of  the  remaining  night  in  wild  orgies  and 
effect  that  end.  Besieging  in  Indian  warfare  ! dances  round  scalps  they  had  taken — recounting 
was  to  them  eiftirely  a new  tactic.  Accustom- ; the  exploits  of  the  day,  and  boasting  of  still 
ed  to  fight  scattered  abroad  over  the  prairies,  | greater  ones  on  the  morrow.  Coming  out  of 
among  the  thickets,  they  were  unprepared  to  | the  river,  Balland  pulled  some  grass,  and  tying 
make  a charge ; had  they  been,  Fort  Ridgcly  it  around  him,  that  he  might  appear  as  much  as 
to-day  w'ould  have  presented  but  a heap  of  ruins  possible  like  a pile  of  hay,  effected  his  escape, 
and  blackened  bones.  As  the  shells  commenced  Four  more  days  the  Indians  besieged  that 
to  burst  among  them  they  fell  back  to  positions  I fort.  Gallantly  the  little  garrison  held  out,  for- 
of  greater  security,  behind  the  log-buildings,  in  | tifying  and  strengthening  their  position  through 
the  tall  grass  and  bashes,  and  in  holes,  whence  i the  night,  defending  themselves  through  the 
they  continued  their  fire.  Toward  these  the  : day.  The  enemy  made  strenuous  efforts  to  set 
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the  main  buildings  on  Are,  by  shooting  from 
their  bows  blazing  arrows  into  the  roofs.  To 
prevent  this  the  soldiers  had,  during  the  night, 
covered  them  with  a layer  of  earth.  But  they 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  Their  provi- 
sion was  all  gone;  their  ammunition  nearly 
spent ; and  themselves  almost  fainting  from  ex- 
haustion. Their  communications  had  been  quite 
cut  off.  Whatever  assistance  and  reinforce- 
ments might  have  been  sent  them  from  St.  Pe- 
ter or  elsewhere  were  entirely  precluded.  They 
had  not  even  been  able  to  send  a messenger 
stating  their  condition,  and  asking  for  help, 
since  the  first  battle  on  Monday  afternoon.  Be- 
ginning to  despair  of  success,  on  Friday  the  In- 
dians made  their  most  desperate  charge.  Had 
not  the  garrison  fortified  themselves  to  their  ut- 
most with  intrenchments  and  barricades,  the 
savage  flood  would  have  overwhelmed  them; 
but,  with  the  invaluable  support  of  the  artilleiy^ 
they  held  their  ground.  As  the  Indians  com- 
menced to  climb  up  the  stables  a shell  was 
projected,  which,  bursting,  enveloped  them  in 
flames.  At  sundown  the  savages  returned  to 
their  camp,  about  a mile  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  between  the  fort  and  the  Three-Mile  Creek, 
and  were  soon  busily  engaged  butchering  cattle 
for  their  evening  meal. 

Not  all  engaged  in  the  outbreak  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Ridgely.  War- 
parties,  slaughtering,  plundering,  and  burning, 
rehearsing  again  the  blood  scenes  of  the  Lower 
Agency,  traversed  the  country  around  bearing 
destruction,  death,  and  desolation  before  them. 
They  attacked  the  farmer’s  house  just  beyond 
the  bridge  over  the  Three-Mile  Creek.  For  a 
time  he  returned  their  fire  through  a window. 
After  his  wife  and  children  had  sunk  beside 
him,  pierced  with  bullets,  he  leaped  from  the 
house  and  ran.  Before  he  had  gone  many 
yards  he  also  fell ; his  oldest  son  ran  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  but  was  overtaken  and  toma- 
hawked by  the  road-side. 

The  family  at  Red  Wood  hearing  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Indians,  hastily  fled,  part  in  one 
wagon  along  the  road,  while  the  three  girls  and 
the  hired  man  drove  across  the  prairie  toward 
Patterson’s  Rapids.  A war-party  meeting  the 
former  left  them  lying  by  the  road-side,  and 
drove  off  their  wagon ; then  coming  to  the  house 
and  finding  it  desert^,  they  set  it  on  fire  and 
followed  on  the  tracks  of  the  rest.  They  over- 
took them  near  the  river,  killed  the  young  man 
and  one  of  the  girls,  and  pierced  another  through 
her  breast,  and  then  took  her  and  the  other  girl 
captive  and  drew  lots  between  them  how  many 
should  have  each;  the  bleeding,  fainting  girl 
died  from  the  successive  abuse  of  sixteen. 

Antoine  Freniere  found  a house  in  which 
seven  children,  the  oldest  a girl  not  over  twelve, 
were  huddled  together  in  one  bed ; hearing  his 
footsteps,  they  pulled  the  bed-clothes  further 
over  their  heads  and  lay  trembling.  It  was  im- 
possible to  take  any  of  them  along  with  him. 
Going  imo  the  cellar,  and  finding  a pan  of  milk, 
he  brought  it  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  promising 


to  come  again  and  remove  them,  was  obliged  to 
leave  them  there  and  go  on.  Afterward  when 
others  came  there,  they  found  that  the  Indians* 
hatchet  had  already  done  its  work. — ^Not  far 
from  the  house  lay  killed,  upon  her  back,  a mo- 
ther, with  her  infant  left  crying  upon  her  breast. 

The  dead,  as  well  as  the  living,  were  outraged 
and  mutilated  by  the  savages.  They  killed  a 
farmer  in  his  house,  and  laying  him  on  the  table 
braced  open  his  mouth  with  a stick,  and  left  it 
filled  with  milk.  They  left  another  to  be  eaten 
by  a hog,  which  they  drove  in  and  shut  up  in  the 
same  room ; afterward  nothing  but  his  bones  and 
the  hog  were  found.  They  tore  out  the  heart 
of  another,  and  left  it  fastened  on  a stick  stuck 
up  beside  him.  The  extent  to  which  they  car- 
ried these  outrages  depended  upon  the  time 
they  had  for  their  execution  and  the  mood  in 
which  they  happened  to  be.  If  they  had  time 
to  kill  but  few  of  a settlement,  and  bum  but 
part  of  the  houses,  they  seemed  invariably  to 
light  upon  the  traders  and  those  that  had  sold 
them  whisky ; for  though  they  were  passionately 
fond  of  “ fire-water”  they  hated  the  men  that 
had  brought  it  among  them.  '/ 

During  the  Sabbath  and  Monday,  when  all 
this  was  going  on  at  the  Lower  Agency  and  be- 
low, the  people  at  the  Yellow  Medicine  and  the 
mission  beyond  were  still  in  utmost  security,  un- 
apprehensive of  the  least  danger.  On  that  Sab- 
bath the  missionaries  held  service  and  preached 
in  the  Dahkotah  language  as  usual,  and  also 
celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  Indians  acted  strangely.  One  old 
squaw  blustered  into  Mr.  Riggs’s,  and  demanded 
a calf  as  payment  for  some  depredations  one  of 
his  hogs,  she  said,  had  committed  in  her  potato- 
patch.  On  being  refused,  she  went  off  mutter- 
ing that  he  might  as  well  give  it  to  her  then,  as 
she  would  have  it  any  how  pretty  soon.  Some 
Indians  went  into  Dr.  Williamson’s  bam  and 
loosed  and  led  away  two  ^f  his  horses.  The 
Doctor  called  after  them ; but  they  only  turned, 
laughed  at  him,  and  galloped  off.  Another 
couple  would  have  taken  away  the  remaining 
ones  had  not  the  Doctor  met  and  prevented  them. 

On  his  asking  them  why  they  treated  him  so, 
whether  he  had  not  always  been  kind  to  them, 
fed  them,  clothed  them,  and  given  them  medi- 
cine whenever  they  were  in  need  of  it,  they  re- 
plied that  they  meant  him  no  harm,  but  that 
some  one  would  have  the  horses,  and  that  they 
might  have  them  as  well  as  any  one  else.  The 
Indians  immediately  in  this  vicinity  were  not 
among  the  instigators  of  this  outbreak.  Most 
of  them  were  fanners — some  members  of  the 
mission  churches.  For  these  causes  the  Lower 
and  the  Blanket  Indians  looked  down  upon  and 
despised  them,  and  when  they  afterward  came 
up  among  them,  burned  their  houses,  laid  waste 
their  fields,  and  compelled  them  to  change  the 
dress  of  the  white  man  for  the  breech-cloth  and 
blanket,  and  go  with  them  in  their  war-parties 
and  to  their  battles. 

I On  that  Monday,  fearing  no  danger,  we  were 
I scattered  abroad  from  Dr.  Williamson’s  house 
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as  the  business  or  fancy  of  each  suggested. 
Some  were  in  the  hay  field,  some  hunting,  swim- 
ming, .fishing,  or  sketching.  In  the  .evening 
when  we  returned  we  found  the  family  in  great 
alarm.  Vague  rumors  had  reached  them  of 
trouble  among  the  Indians ; and  though  yet  not 
fully  substantiated,  they  had  produced  consider- 
able apprehension.  Groups  of  the  Farmer  In- 
dians would  collect  round  the  door  or  in  the 
house  and  talk  over  what  they  had  heard  that 
the  Blanket  Indians  had  done  at  the  Lower 
Agency  and  around ; how  that  they  had  killed 
all  the  settlers,  besides  a company  of  soldiers, 
and  captured  and  completely  burn^  down  Fort 
Ridgely.  Some  of  them  watched  with  us,  but 
when  the  dangers  thickened  around  their  places 
knew  them  no  longer.  Chaska,  Paul,  Ma-za- 
ku-ta-ma-ni,  and  Enos,  however,  were  constant 
to  the  last,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  assist 
us.  Toward  morning  rumors  came  thicker  and 
darker,  that  they  had  already  commenced  work 
at  the  Upper  Agency,  and  would  before  long  be 
down  upon  us.  Some  were  for  instant  flight, 
others  thought  it  only  a “ scare,”  and  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  blow  over  shortly.  Not  one 
of  us,  even  the  most  timid,  had  the  least  concep- 
tion of  its  extent  and  magnitude.  As  the  day 
dawned  the  Indians  around  us  grew  bolder.  The 
squaws  went  over  the  house  taking  and  appro- 
priating whatever  they  fancied.  Some  of  them 
brought  out  the  sugar-barrel,  and  after  helping 
themselves  sufficiently,  distributed  it  around. 
Others  emptied  the  feather-beds  on  the  fipor, 
and  passing  their  heads  through  the  ticking  wore 
them  off  as  coats.  We  began  to  think  it  was 
time  to  leave.  Having  hastily  unloaded  a wag- 
on of  hay,  which  had  been  driven  in  the  night 
previous,  led  by  Chaska  to  a fording  of  the  river 
with  which  we  were  unacquainted,  dnving  along 
a few  head  of  cattle,  all  of  us,  except  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Williamson  and  the  Doctor’s  sister,  who 
had  determined  to  stpy  behind  a while  longer, 
commenced  our  escape. 

Having  got  the  wagons  and  cattle  across  the 
river  we  left  them  in  a flat  of  tall  rushes  in 
charge  of  the  ladies,  and  went  off  in  search  of 
Mr.  Higgs’s  party,  who  were  hiding,  we  were  told, 
in  a thicket  about  a mile  below.  At  last,  after  a 
good  deal  of  fniitless  search,  Paul  Ma-za-ku-ta- 
ma-ni  led  one  of  us  to  them  on  an  island  in  the 
river.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  met  a part  of 
them  just  after  they  had  left  their  houses,  and 
ordering  them  out  they  drove  off  the  wagon  and 
left  them  to  continue  their  journey  on  foot. 
Their  remaining  horses,  after  they  had  got  to 
the  island,  the  Indians  had  taken  away,  promis- 
ing to  return  them  when  they  got  ready,  as  it 
was  by  all  means  best,  they  said,  for  the  mis- 
sionaries to  stay  there  a few  days,  especially  as 
they  were  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  and 
the  island  was  filled  with  mosquitoes.  We  ef- 
fected a junction  with  each  other  a few  miles 
farther  down,  and  continued  our  journey,  num- 
bering in  all  forty,  though  with  not  half  a dozen 
men,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  arms.  By 
this  time  a war-party  had  reached  the  Yellow 


Medicine  Agency,  and  commenced  their  work 
of  destruction ; others  were  hastening  toward 
the  mission  houses.  Convinced  that  it  was  no 
longer  pnident  to  remain,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson, and  his  sister,  in  an  ox  cart,  started  aft- 
er us.  Lorenzo  (or  Toon-wan-e-tay)  and  Chas- 
ka walked  along  with  them  for  several  miles, 
and  when  they  saw  a war-party  approaching 
covered  them  up  with  a buflalo-robe,  and  driv- 
ing on  the  team  replied  to  inquiries  put  them, 
that  they  had  nothing  but  their  own  goods.  A 
little  incredulous,  some  of  the  Indians  would 
have  raised  up  the  edge  of  the  robe  and  looked 
under,  but  Lorenzo  with  his  gun  stepped  between 
and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  that  touched 
it.  Leaving  them,  the  war-party  went  on  far- 
ther, and  soon  came  across  our  tracks.  * ‘ There,  ” 
said  they,  “are  the  tracks  of  Dr.  Williamson 
and  Mr.  Riggs ; they  can’t  be  far  distant,  let  us 
overtake  and  kill  them!”  On  they  came;  in 
half  an  hour  more  they  would  have  been  up 
with  us. 

The  same  thunder-storm  that  was  then  pro- 
tecting the  fort  from  destruction  began  to  throw 
its  shield  around  us.  The  rain  completely  ob- 
literated our  tracks.  Concluding  that  we  had 
not  enough  plunder  to  make  it  >vonh  while  to 
overtake  and  kill  us,  especially  as  it  was  raining 
and  they  were  hungry,  the  savages  turned  off 
and  went  to  the  Big  Woods.  They  entered  a 
house  in  which  were  two  men,  one  of  whom 
they  killed  with  the  first  shot.  The  other, 
Richard  Roe,  received  a bullet  in  the  thigh ; he 
turned  and  ran  to  the  window,  and  was  jumping 
from  it  when  they  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with 
a butcher  knife,  and  chased  him  until  exhausted 
with  loss  of  blood  he  fell,  when  thinking  him 
dead,  they  hastened  back  to  quarrel  over  the 
division  of  the  spoils.  He  soon  got  up,  and 
pushing  on  overtook  us.  We  bound  up  his 
wounds  the  best  we  could,  and  laid  him  in  one 
of  the  wagons  wrapped  up  in  a shawl.  That 
night  was  spent  in  a cold  drizzling  rain.  The 
next  day  we  again  journeyed  on,  scarce  knowing 
whither ; our  main  object  being  to  keep  out  of 
sight  and  avoid  meeting  the  Indians.  From 
the  distance  over  the  prairies  we  saw  some  fig- 
ures approaching  us.  Few  of  the  party  evinced 
the  least  signs  of  alarm.  One  of  our  number 
rode  up  to  them  and  soon  returned,  not  with  In- 
dians, but  with  three  German  refugees  from  the 
Yellow  Medicine  Agency.  A war-party,  they 
said,  had  killed  a number  there,  pillaged  the 
stores  and  burned  most  of  the  buildings;  they 
themselves  with  the  utmost  difficulty  had  es- 
caped. Our  provisions  were  all  gone ; a small 
piece  of  raw  pork  was  all  we  had  left.  Through- 
out the  entire  night  again  it  rained.  Heroical- 
ly did  the  women  and  childi-en  bear  up  under 
it ; and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  trip.  It 
is  easy  for  one  to  keep  up  courage  when  his 
blood  is  warm  ; but  in  a half  freezing,  drizzling 
rain,  trickling  drop  by  drop  through  the  clothes, 
and  seemingly  to  the  very  bones,  lying  in  a puddle 
of  mud  and  water,  courage,  if  it  exist,  ia  truly  a 
genuine  article.  Next  morning  we  arose,  and 
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performing  our  toilels,  like  a Newfoundland  dog 
just  out  of  a mill-pond,  with  a hearty  shake  to 
dry  ourselveg,  strode  or  waddled  toward  a thicket 
some  ten  inilei?  distant,  where  we  hoped  to  col- 
lect a few'  sticks  with  which  to  cook  our  break- 
fast, which  we  drove  along  before  us  on  the 
hoof;  for  not  a mouthful  else  had  we.  First, 
however,  several  creseks  had  to  be  crossed — one, 
in  particular,  over  which  we  had  to  lead  the 
unhitched  teams,  for  the  mud  w'as  so  soft  that 
it  was  impossible  Ibr  them  to  pull  the  wagons 
over;  then,  having  transported  across  most 
of  the  women  and  children  as  best  we  could, 
we  drew  them  by  hand  over  reeds  and  grass 
bent  dotvn  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  cutting 
in.  But  when  we  got  nearer  we  found  a marsh 
full  three  miles  in  width,  bet'vcen.  us  and  our 
only  chance  for  breakfast,  save  of  raw  flesh- 
A few  of  UH  walked  over  the  floating  aod,  und 
brought  over  on  our  shoulders  a supply  of  dry 
wood.  Then  tve  killed  a calf,  and  at  about  three 
in  tlm  afternoon  had  our  breakfast  of  j>artly  roast- 
ed or  smoked  v^l. 

The  next  day  was  Friday — the  day  on  which 
the  Indians  were  making  their  most  deq^emte 
and  strenuous  attack  upon  the  fort.  Uncon- 
scious of  all  this,  neiirly  every  one  of  us  was  eager 
to  hasten  directly  to  it,  thinking  that  once  there 
the  danger  would  have  all  been  passed.  Alxjut 
noon  we  reached  Birch  Cooloy,  where  Dr*  Will- 
iamson, in  his  ox  wagon,  overtook  ns.  One  of 
our  number  strayed  oif  a little  distance,  and  en- 
countered a solitary  Indian  who  would  have  fled ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  turned,  and  with  his 
gun  held  at  an  angle  as  if  he  was  approaching 


a partridge,  tried  to  get  around  l>chind  him. 
Eacli  turned  continually  in  a wider  arc.  What 
the  Indian  wa.s  after  was  to  get  to  a place  of 
security  before  he  attackcil  him,  until  which  he 
did  not  dure  to  shoc»t,  lest  mi.ssing  his  aim  he 
might  endanger  himself.  They  kept  turning 
until  the  Indian,  finding  that  he  could  not  get 
iKjhind  him,  beckoning  to  him  to  leave,  slipped 
behind  a knoll  and  escaped.  A few  yards  dis- 
tant, by  a fence,  lay  tomahawked  a mother  and 
her  three  children.  In  a house  within  sight  had 
been  a sick  woman.  When  the  alarm  reached 
them  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed ; her  two 
sons  carried  her  out  on  a straw  mattress,  and  in 
a wagon  had  tried  to  escape.  The  Indians  over- 
took them,  killed  the  sons,  and  piling  some 
brush  nrouiid  the  roattrefis,  burned  the  sick  wo- 
man  alive. 

Wo  iben  were  in  the  greatest  danger  we  had 
yet  encountered.  At  tliat  very  time  the  plain 
around  the  fort  was  alive  with  Indians,  and  the 
battle  was  raging  furiously.  Toward  sundown 
we  started  again,  and  pushed  on  rejoicing  in  the 
prosyjcct  of  soon  being  in  safely. 

The  contemporary  occurrences  at  the  fort  I 
have  already  rehearj»ed ; the  tharge,  the  burning 
of  the  stables,  the  retreyit  of  the  Indians  to  their 
camp,  about  a mile  from  the  road  we  had  just 
entered — the  first  one  we  had  taken  since  wo  left 
the  mission.  Ere  we  had  journeyed  far  in  it,  as 
night  began  to  gather  around  us,  on  the  brow 
of  the  opposite  hill  we  saw  two  Indians.  They 
rode  along  a little  distance  on  their  ponies  par- 
allel with  us,  reconnoitring  our  train  ; then 
turned  and  gtilloped  otf  to  collect  a j)arty  to  ful- 
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low  us.  Not  far  ahead  was  the  Three-Mile 
Creek.  Having  been  seen,  we  then  expected  to 
be  attacked  there.  Drawing  up  our  line  in  mili- 
tary order  as  far  as  possible,  we  marched  on. 
TracM  of  massacre  and  butcheiy  began  to  grow 
more  frequent.  The  boy  that  had  fled  from  the 
house  by  the  Creek  we  found  lying  where  he  fell 
by  the  road-side.  Moving  him  a little  out  of  the 
way  we  passed  on.  Along  the  road  were  scat- 
tered parts  and  remnants  of  the  plunder  which 
the  savages  had  taken — furniture,  letters,  papers, 
books,  and  pieces  of  clothing.  Silently  we  ap- 
proached the  house.  Not  a voice  disturbed  the 
stillness  save  the  barking  of  the  dogs — the  sole 
survivors  of  all  that  had  lived  there.  We  passed 
on,  and  commenced  descending  to  the  bridge. 
Not  a voice  was  haird  save  for  necessary  or- 
ders. We  tightened  our  grasp  on  our  weapons, 
>vith  an  inward  v'ow  that  our  arms  should  be 
powerless  and  our  hearts  still  before  harm  befell 
the  loved  ones  in  our  care.  But  we  crossed  un- 
touched. 

At  that  moment  we  saw  a rocket,  then  an- 
other, again  another  ascend  from  the  fort.  En- 
tirely forgetful  of  their  being  signals  of  dis- 
tress, we  felt  confident  that  they  were  beacons  to 
guide  us  on.  One  of  us  having  gone  in  advance, 
entered  the  fort  on  his  hands  and  knees  ; passed 
the  blazing  stables,  the  skulking  Indians,  and 
reached  the  garrison.  Surprised  at  his  exploit, 
they  bade  him  immediately  return,  and  if  possi- 
ble prevent  the  rest  from  following,  or  even  mak- 
ing the  attempt,  which  they  thought  would  lead 
to  certain  death.  They  told  him  of  their  ex- 
hausted condition,  the  length  of  the  siege  they 
had  sustained,  and  the  tremblihg  multitude  al- 
ready under  their  care.  Still  other  rockets  were 
sent  up  from  the  fort.  Confident  of  safety  ahead, 
all  were  advancing  with  light  step,  when  he 
reached  us  and  delivered  his  message  from  the 
garrison  urging  us  to  turn  aside.  Our  w'arming 
hearts  felt  as  if  a load  of  frozen  mercury  was  let 
down  into  them.  Some  were  determined  at 
least  to  make  the  effort.  After  having  nearly 
reached  a place,  as  we  supposed,  of  safety,  then, 
when  we  knew  the  blood-hounds  to  be  on  our 
very  track,  to  turn  right  back  again  among 
them,  was  at  the  least  discouraging.  But  we 
turned  off,  and  went  to  the  left.  Within  ten 
minutes,  scarce  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  road, 
we  halt^  to  consider  which  way  we  should  go. 

The  two  Indians  that  had  seen  and  reconnoi- 
tred our  party  went  wdth  utmost  haste  and  car- 
ried the  news  to  their  camp.  Just  then  the 
“braves”  were  hungry,  they  were  killing  beef. 
As  soon  as  possible  they  formed  a party  and  fol- 
lowed us.  As  we  were  waiting  to  consider  wc 
heard  a noise  approaching  up  the  road ; we  heard 
the  dogs  at  the  desolate  house  bark  louder  as 
they  passed.  But  it  was  dark,  and  the  glare  of 
the  burning  stables  blinded  their  eyes.  They 
did  not  see  us,  but  hastened  on  still  farther  in 
quest  of  us.  With  as  little  noise  as  possible  we 
journeyed  on  till  we  came  to  another  creek. 
There,  while  seeking  a fording  place,  we  heard 
something  strange  in  the  bashes ; then  a pro- 


longed scream.  Some  were  argent  to  hasten 
even  then  for  the  fort,  confident  that  Indians 
were  in  wait  for  us  in  the  bush.  Death  in- 
evitable seemed  to  bo  lurking  directly  ahead. 
Others  thought  the  noises  we  heard  were  but 
from  foxes,  or,  at  the  worst,  thinking  we  had  but 
little  to  choose,  urged  an  attempt  to  cross.  Be- 
fore wc  had  gone  far  on  the  other  side  our  ex- 
hausted teams  gave  out.  To  advance,  though 
yet  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  was  impossible. 
We  unhitched  and  let  them  graze.  Then  so  tired 
and  worn  were  all  that  they  sank  down  upon 
the  wet  grass  to  rest.  One  of  us,  with  his  rifle 
on  his  shoulder,  stood  guard.  We  all  knew  that 
we  had  been  followed.  Toward  daybreak  is  the 
time  usually  chosen  for  an  Indian  attack.  As 
we  neared  it  our  danger  again  increased.  Be- 
fore the  first  dawn  of  morning  had  lit  the  east 
we  again  were  moving.  Four  of  our  number 
left  us,  and  went  toward  New  Ulm.  They  had 
scarce  passed  behind  a knoll  a mile  distant  when 
we  heard  four  guns  almost  at  once.  Afterward 
the  decayed  bodies  of  those  men  were  found 
there,  where  they  fell. 

That  Saturday  morning,  August  23,  after 
vigorously  besieging  the  fort  for  five  days,  de- 
spairing of  ultimate  success  in  taking  it — ^for 
they  did  not  know  of  the  helpless  condition  to 
which  they  had  already  reduced  the  garrison — 
the  Indians  commenced  to  transfer  their  main 
attack  upon  New  Ulm.  They  left  their  camp- 
ing-ground  by  the  road-side,  where  we  had  pass- 
ed them  the  night  previous  unharmed,  though 
how  I can  not  say,  for  it  was  through  the  very 
court-yard  of  death — a few  still  remaining  around 
the  fort,  to  preclude  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments, that  they  might  starve  the  garrison  out. 
Early  at  daybreak  the  Indians,  passing  through 
the  tall,  dew-dripping  grass,  neared  New  Ulm. 
Not  five  miles  beyond  it  our  party  was  passing. 
We  heard  the  rattle  of  their  guns ; we  saw  the 
smoko  and  fiames,  as  they  enveloped  house  aft- 
er house,  in  which  the  savages  had  first  butcher- 
ed or  tortured  to  death  the  inmates.  Hastily 
the  men,  with  what  few  arms  they  had,  collect- 
ed together  in  the  centre  of  the  village  to  defend 
to  the  last  themselves  and  theirs.  Fiercely 
throughout  that  day  the  battle  raged.  A few 
brick  buildings  in  the  main  street,  parallel  with 
the  river,  sheltering  all  that  could  get  to  them, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  return  with  consider- 
able effect  the  Indian  fire.  But  all  around  they 
laid  waste  in  blood  and  fiames.  The  stores,  the 
mills,  the  houses,  the  bams,  the  stacks  of  new- 
ly-gathered hay  and  grain,  all  sent  up  clouds  of 
black  smoke,  and  lit  the  sky  with  their  glare 
throughout  the  next  night.  Even  the  brick 
houses  would  soon  have  been  taken,  had  not, 
toward  evening.  Judge  Flandrau  from  St.  Pe- 
ter providentially  arrived  with  reinforcements. 
With  a company  of  horsemen  he  charged  upon 
the  savages,  and,  after  a vigorous  engagement, 
routed  them  and  entered  the  village,  but  not  un- 
til after  carnage  and  destruction  had  complete- 
ly ruined  it.  Bringing  together  the  gory,  mu- 
tilated dead  they  could  rescue  from  the  fiames, 
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tion  at  Lac  Qui  Parle ; a few  miles  farther  on, 
at  Big  Stone  Lake,  the  head  waters  of  the  Min- 
nesota, five  Germans  from  New  Ulm  were  em- 
ployed in  burning  charcoal.  These,  I think,  were 
all.  The  news  had  scarcely  reached  Mr.  Hug- 
gins when  it  was  conlirmed  by  the  presence  of 
the  savages.  As  he  was  attempting  to  talk  with 
them  they  killed  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
and  children ; then  pillaged  and  burned  his 
house,  and  led  his  family  captive  west  of  Lake 
Traverse  toward  the  Red  River.  The  first  news 
the  men  at  Big  Stone  Lake  received  of  it  was 
about  daybreak  by  a volley  which  killed  at  once 
four  of  them.  The  remaining  one,  Anthony 
Menderfield,  was  pursued  down  the  declivity  to- 
ward the  shore  of  the  lake  by  three  Indians, 
hurling  their  javelins  and  shooting  at  him  with 
poison^  arrows.  Through  the  brush,  over  the 
sharp  rocks  and  boulders,  barefoot,  as  he  had 
risen  from  his  bed,  he  ran  headlong  into  the 
water,  there  not  deep,  but  partly  filled  with  tall 
reeds,  wild  rice,  and  floating  vines.  Among  and 
under  these  he  ducked  and  dove  and  dodged 
around  to  evade  his  pursuers,  who  in  canoes 
searched  for  him  till  tired,  but  without  success, 
on  account  of  the  mist  and  rain  that  obscured 
the  atmosphere.  Thence  over  the  rough  and 
sharp-cutting  prairie  grass,  with  his  bare  feet 
lacerated  and  bleeding,  he  made  his  escape  by 
walking  through  the  night  to  avoid  being  seen, 
and  hiding  through  the  day  in  hollow  logs  or  tall 
grass. 

I have  given  but  the  briefest  outline  of  the 
late  massacre  in  Minnesota,  in  which  not  less 
than  a thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were 
indiscriminately  murdered  and  tortured  to  death, 
and  barbarities  of  the  most  hellish  magnitude 
committed.  Massacre  itself  had  been  mercy  if 
it  could  have  purchased  exemption  from  the  re- 
volting circumstances  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied ; the  torture  of  unborn  infants  tom  from 
their  bleeding  mothers,  and  cast  upon  their 
breast;  rape. and  violence  of  even  young  girls 
till  death  closed  the  horrid  scene  of  suffering 
and  shame.  Nothing  which  the  brutal  lust 
and  wanton  cruelty  of  those  savages  could  wreak 
upon  their  helpless  and  innocent  victims  was 
omitted  from  the  category  of  their  crimes.  Help- 
lessness and  innocence  indeed,  which  move  pity 
in  any  breast  but  theirs,  seemed  to  inspire  them 
only  with  a more  fiendish  rage.”*  I have  given 
but  a small  portion  of  it.  Over  a frontier  of  five 
hundred  miles,  from  Fort  Abercrombie  on  the 
Red  River  to  Mankato  on  the  Blue  Earth,  they 
carried  the  torch  and  the  hatchet.  The  outraged 
inhabitants,  driven  from  their  homes,  wandered 
over  the  prairies  enduring  hardships,  trials,  and 
sufferings  second  only  to  those  immediately  in- 
flicted by  the  Indians  themselves. 

One  little  boy  not  ten  years  of  age — ^Burton 
Eastlick — alternately  carried  and  led  by  the  hand 
his  younger  brother  of  five,  taking  every  precau- 
tion to  avoid  being  seen,  for  eighty  miles  to  Fort 
flidgely,  and  safely  arrived  there  with  him,  hav- 
ing accomplished  a heroic  deed  of  which  any 
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man  might  boast.  A woman  with  her  three 
children  escaped  from  their  home  with  barely 
their  lives.  The  youngest,  an  infant,  she  car- 
ried in  her  arms ; the  other  two  little  girls  walk- 
ed and  ran  painfiilly  along  by  .her  side  tfirongh 
the  tangled  brush  and  brier-vines.  They  lived 
on  wild  plums  and  berries,  and  when  those  were 
gone  by  thj  frost,  on  grape  tendrils  and  roots. 

They  coverted  like  a brood  of  partridges,  trem- 
bling, stalling,  nearly  dead. — The  infant  was 
taken  home  to  Heaven. — ^The  mother  laid  its 
body  under  a plum  bush;  scraped  together  a 
heap  of  dried  leaves  and  covered  it ; placed  a 
few  sticks  over  them  to  prevent  the  rude  winds 
from  blowing  them  away ; then  looking  hastily 
around  again  fled  with  her  remaining  ones.  It 
was  seven  weeks  ere  they  were  found  and  res-' 
cued.  Some  of  less  nerve  completely  lost  their 
mind  by  the  first  fright,  and  wandered  about  de- 
mented through  the  thickets  till  found. 

Governor  Alexander  Ramsey,  as  soon  as  he 
received  the  first  news  from  the  Lower  Agency 
and  Red  Wood,  hastened  from  St.  Paul  to  Fort 
Snelling,  and  ordered  four  companies  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment,  which  had  just  been  organ- 
ized, to  march  at  once  to  the  scene  of  disturb- 
ance, and  Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley* — than  whom,  from 
his  long  residence  among  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Indian  character,  no  other  could  have 
been  more  fit — was  designated  to  the  command. 

Soon  after  seven  other  companies  were  sent  on 
under  Colonel  Crooks  with  orders  to  report  to 
Colonel  Sibley.  To  this  force  w^ere  afterward 
added  portions  of  the  Seventh  and  Third  regi- 
ments. In  the  mean  time  also  companies  of 
mounted  citizens  were  organized  throughout  the 
State,  and  sent  to  different  endangered  points. 

Some  of  them  did  efficient  service  ; others  blus- 
tered about  a while,  and  w'hen  the  first  excite- 
ment had  died  away — when  they  might  have 
been  most  useful — ^got  tired  of  it,  disbanded,  and 
went  home. 

While  the  main  body  of  troops  were  marching 
with  utmost  celerity  up  the  Minnesota  Valley  to 
the  immediate  theatre  of  trouble,  smaller  de- 
tachments of  a company  or  so  were  stationed  in 
the  most  exposed  localities.  Some  of  these  re- 
mained undisturbed ; others  had  brisk  engage- 
ments with  the  Indians,  and  were  greatly  har- 
assed  by  incursionary  parties.  Captain  Strout’s 
company,  stationed  at  Cedar  City,  whence,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  all  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a hundred  and  fifty 
Indians.  Gallantly  they  stood  their  ground  for 
a time ; but  having  been  taken  unawares,  and 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  had  to  retreat  to 
a place  more  securely  fortified.  They  according- 
ly fell  back  to  Hutchinson.  An  attack  was 
made  at  the  same  time  on  Forest  City,  which 
had  been  fortified  by  its  own  and  the  neighbor- 
ing inhabitants — successfully  they  repulsed  it, 
and  drove  the  savages  back.  Falling  back, 
they  again  attacked  the  company  at  Hutchinson, 
who  this  time  drove  them  off.  And  so  also  in 

♦ I rc{?ret  not  hnvinp  been  able  to  obtain  for  insertion 
tbo  poitrnit  of  CJolond  ijibloy. 
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other  small  places  the  Indians  kept  np  a series  [ story.  But  the  panic  was  only  for  a moment, 
of  gnerrilla  attacks  with  more  or  less  effect.  A Crawling  out  of  the  tents  on  hands  and  knees, 
detachment  of  mounted  men  under  Lieutenant-  clutching  their  rifles,  eyen  the  wounded  ai*- 
Colonel  M‘Phail,  sent  forward  b v Colonel  Sibley,  ranged  themselves  at  the  word  of  command  along 
reinforced  Fort  Ridgely,  and  enabled  the  host  of  tlie  edges,  behind  the  prostrate  bodies  of  horses, 
nearly  starved  refugees  to  go  to  places  of  greater  wagons,  or  whatever  else  would  answer  for  a 
security  and  comfort.  Colonel  Sibley,  with  a temporary  barricade,  two  by  two — one  loading 
force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  reached  Fort  as  he  lay,  then  rising  on  one  knee,  or  sufficient 
Ridgely  by  the  way  of  St.  Peter  on  Thursday,  to  take  aim,  firing  and  falling  again  to  load, 
August  28,  but  found  not  an  Indian  to  oppose  and  the  other,  as  he  lay  fiat  on  his  face,  digging 
him,  though  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  a trench  with  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  and 
stables,  sutler's  stores,  and  other  outbuildings  throwing  off  the  loose  earth  with  a tin  cup. 
still  cast  up  lurid,  dickering  flames  and  dingy  Bullets  whistled  and  glanced  around,  above,  and 
smoke -wreaths  from  their  heaps  of  half-con-  across — a shower  of  lead.  All  that  day,  with- 
sumed  ruins.  The  walls  of  the  remaining  out  intermission  till  night  closed  upon  them, 
wooden  buildings  were  perforated  like  the  top  they  fought ; but  the  greatest  harm  was  indicted 
of  a pepper-box  with  Indian  bullets.  The  gar-  at  the  first  attack.  More  were  killed  and  wound- 
rison  were  worn  and  emaciated — ghastly,  reek-  ed  at  that  moment  than  throughout  all  the  rest 
ing  corpses,  mangled,  distorted,  lay  around  *on  of  the  day.  But  even  to  the  very  last  the  bullets 
the  prairies,  already  blackening  with  the  touches  told  upon  our  men.  Many  a one  lay  soaking 
of  decay,  making  the  air  noisome  with  their  with  his  blood  the  soil  of  the  trench  he  had  dug 
vapors,  or  torn  and  fed  on  by  hogs  and  i)rairie  with  his  bayonet  and  tin  cup.  With  yells  and 
foxes.  To  bury  these,  and  ascertain  if  possible  war-whoops  the  savages  coDtinued  the  attack  till 
the  direction  in  which  the  Indians  had  gone,  a night. 

detachment,  consisting  of  Captain  Gmnt's  in-  Early  in  the  forenoon  the  pickets  around  Col- 
fantiy  and  Captain  Anderson’s  cavalry  com-  onel  Sibley’s  camp  at  the  fort  heard  the  firing 
I)anies,  were  sent  forward  on  Sunday  morning,  at  Birch  Cooley,  twenty-four  miles  distant ; but 
August  31,  toward  the  Low'cr  Agency.  Through  owing  to  the  reverberation  from  the  knolls  and 
that  day  and  the  ensuing  Monday  they  buried  bluffs  they  could  only  guess  at  its  precise  direc- 
upward  of  two  hundred  bodies  in  every  conceiva-  tion.  Convinced,  however,  that  Grant's  dctach- 
ble  state  of  mutilation,  including  several  of  the  ment  had  been  attacked,  Sibley  sent  to  their  ss- 
heroes  of  Captain  Marsh’s  company ; but  the  sistance  a small  force  comprising  two  companies, 
iK>dy  of  the  gallant  leader  himself  they  did  not  a 6-pound  howitzer,  and  a few  mounted  men 
find.  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  M‘Phail.  After  wan- 

That  night  they  encamped  at  Birch  Cooley,  dering  about  till  near  noon,  misled  by  the  an- 
on the  very  plat  in  the  angle  of  the  ravine  that  certain  bearing  of  the  reports,  they  marched  to- 
has  already  been  described.  They  pitched  their  ward  Birch  Cooley.  As  soon  as  the  Indians, 
tents,  and  around  them  kraaled  the  cavalry  through  scouts,  heard  of  their  approach  they 
horses  and  the  few  baggage-wagons — brought  in  hastened  to  meet  and  annihilate”  this  new 
sufficient  wood  to  feed  the  camp  fires — ate  from  party  of  white  men — leaving  a sufficient  number 
their  knapsacks  their  rations  of  hard  bread  and  to  sustain  the  battle  around  the  camp,  which  they 
imeon,  and  talking  over  the  scenes  they  had  that  supposed  to  be  nearly  defenseless.  But  the  after- 
day witnessed,  settled  gradually  into  the  stillness  noon  was  well-nigh  gone ; and  “ that  big  gun” 
of  the  night  As  the  glimmerings  of  the  mom-  made  an  open  approach  more  dangerous  than 
ing  began  to  flicker  along  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  the  attack  upon  Birch  Cooley.  They  therefore 
just  as  the  officer  of  the  guard  was  completing  concluded  to  satisfy  themselves  for  that  day  with 
his  round  with  a new  relief,  the  sentinel,  sta-  firing  from  a distance,  sounding  the  war-whoop, 
tioned  on  the  side  facing  toward  the  ravine,  saw  and  brandishing  their  hatchets  and  blankets, 
faintly  in  the  di.stance,  by  the  waving  furrows  postponing  the  “ annihilation”  till  the  next  day. 
of  the  tall  grass,  objects  moving  stealthily  along  The  detachment  seeing  themselves  still  too  few 
in  zigzag  lines.  At  first  he  supposed  them  mere-  for  the  apparently  fifteen  hundred  Indians  that 
ly  cattle,  but  for  greater  assurance  called  back  surrounded  them,  halted  for  the  night  where 
the  officer  and  pointed  them  out  to  him.  They  they  were,  and  sent  a messenger  with  the  utmost 
both  had  but  turned  to  look  again  when  deafen-  speed  to  Colonel  Sibley  asking  for  still  greater 
ing  war-whoops  from  all  around  rent  the  air,  reinforcements.  As  soon  as  the  messenger 
and  the  very  next  instant  a raking  cross-fire  reached  the  fort,  Colonel  Sibley  made  instant 
poured  in  upon  them.  Most  of  the  guard  fell  preparations,  and  with  the  entire  remaining  part 
where  they  stood ; the  tents  were  riddled  with  of  his  force  took  up  the  line  of  march  early  in 
holes  i some  sleeping  in  them  received  their  the  evening.  He  came  up  to  the  former  rein- 
death-shots before  they  bad  time  to  awake;  forcemeat  about  midnight;  bivouacked  with  them 
ninety-one  horses  pierced  with  ballets  lay  in  till  morning  on  the  open  prairie,  and  with  the 
death-agonies  on  the  ground : all  this  in  less  earliest  day  pressed  on  together  with  them  to- 
time  than  yon  can  think  it  over.  For  a mo-  ward  Birch  Cooley.  As  the  siin  commenced  to 
ment  the  camp  was  thrown  into  titter  confu-  gild  the  sky  we  saw  Indians  running  about  as  if 
!<ioD : if  the  Indians  had  then  made  a charge  in  confusion  in  the  distance,  on  every  side  of  us, 
upon  it,  not  one  would  have  escaped  to  tell  its  though  quite  out  of  range.  They  had  desisted 
VoL.  XX\TI.— No.  167.— B 
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from  an  attack  the  evening  previons  with  the  in- 
tention of  commencing  it  early  in  the  morning. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  reinforcements  that 
had  arrived  at  the  still  hour  of  midnight ; and 
when  they  saw  the  line  stretch  itself  over  double 
the  length  it  had  the  night  previous,  they  could 
not  account  for  its  sudden  growth.  * ^ Oh ! oh ! ” 
they  cried;  **  there  are  Jive  miles  of  white  men 
coming.” 

Only  enough  staid  round  Birch  Cooley  to 
keep  up  a harassing  fire.  The  rest  stoc^  in 
groups  at  a safe  distance  from  our  guns,  shaking 
their  blankets,  and  flashing  back  npon  us  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  their  burnished  weapons, 
and  the  little  looking-glasses  which  they  wore 
as  ornaments ; or  ran  about  sounding  the  war- 
whoop,  and  firing  at  us.  We  were  as  yet  un- 
certain as  to  the  exact  direction  of  Grant’s  de- 
tachment ; we,  however,  advanced  in  battle  line, 
answering  the  fire  of  the  Indians  as  we  went, 
though,  from  the  distance,  with  but  little  eflTect. 
We  soon  came  in  sight  of  a group  of  conical 
tents  across  the  ravine.  At  first  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Indian  camp,  and  that  we  might 
capture  them  before  they  could  be  removed  we 
hastily  crossed  over.  But  coming  in  full  sight 
of  them  we  saw  not  the  Indian  camp  as  expect- 
ed, but  that  of  Grant,  though  apparently  with- 
out a living  soul  in  it.  Only  slaughtered  horses, 
dead  men,  and  bare  tents  were  visible ; but  as 
we  neared  the  men  arose  from  tlie  trenches  as 
from  their  graves.  Some  clapped  their  hands, 
laughed,  and  danced  around  with  delight ; oth- 
ers were  mute  with  gratitude ; for  had  not  rein- 
forcements arrived  that  very  day  before  night 
they  would  have  been  overpowered  and  every 
one  tomahawked.  The  want  of  water  alone 
would  soon  have  made  them  powerless.  After 
the  first  few  moments  of  meeting  and  congratu- 
lation were  over,  we  commenced  administering 
to  the  sixty  wounded  as  best  we  could ; buried 
the  dead  in  thirteen  graves,  side  by  side,  though 
the  Indians  after  we  were  gone  exhumed  and 
mutilated  the  bodies.  Having  rested  and  eat- 
en— ^for  all,  especially  the  almost  starved  heroes 
of  Birch  Cooley,  wore  in  great  need  of  rest  and 
food  — we  placed  the  wounded  in  wagons,  on 
heaps  of  grass  pulled  from  the  prairie,  struck 
the  tents,  and  taking  them  and  whatever  else 
was  worth  saving,  commenced  our  march  back 
to  the  fort.  Starting  just  before  sunset,  we 
reached  the  fort  at  about  midnight. 

Haring  supposed  that  nearly  all  the  white 
men  were  away  from  the  country  at  war,  the 
Indians  were  greatly  surprised  when,  the  even- 
ing before  the  battle,  they  saw  the  force  en- 
camped at  Birch  Cooley.  Still  more  amazed 
were  they  on  Wednesday  morning  when  they  saw 
Colonel  Sibley’s  force  stretch  its  length  along 
the  prairie.  It  was  the  first  effective  check  they 
had  received  ; for  though  they  had  suffered  com- 
paratively little  from  the  battle  itself,  yet  by  the 
display  of  that  ‘‘five  miles  of  white  men”  their 
courage  was  damped,  and  their  faith  in  ultimate 
success  greatly  shaken.  Hastily  they  collected 
together  at  Yellow  Medicine,  bringing  their  fam- 


ilies and  their  teepees,  their  plunder,  and  pris- 
oners. Having  assembled  a meeting  of  the  sol- 
diers’ lodge,  they  determined  to  send  to  us  an 
embassy. 

Accordingly  about  Sabbath  noon,  September 
7,  two  half-breeds  with  a flag  of  truce  rode  into 
our  camp  in  a buggy  drawn  by  one  of  the  very 
Government  mules  taken  from  the  fort  stables 
not  fifty  rods  distant.  Being  led  to  head-quar- 
ters between  a guard  they  presented  to  Colonel 
Sibley  a note  from  Little  Crow,  signed  with  his 
-|-  mark,  in  which  he  said  the  braves  were  tired 
of  the  war,  and  wanted  to  make  peace ; that  they 
had  been  driven  into  it  by  the  fraud  and  duplic- 
ity of  the  traders,  who  had  robbed  them  of 
nearly  all  they  had  and  left  them  in  a starving 
condition ; that  they  had  many  prisoners,  wo- 
men and  children,  and  wanted  to  know  on  what 
terms  they  could  make  peace.  Colonel  Sibley 
sent  word  back  to  him  “ to  send  in  the  prisoners 
at  once,  and  then  he  would  talk  to  him  like  a 
man.”  But  that  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Little  Crow’s  ideas  of  the  matter,  and  so  the 
prisoners  came  not.  Several,  however,  escaping 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Mission  Indians, 
managed  to  reach  us  by  one  means  or  another. 

Lorenzo  Lawrence,  who,  as  has  been  said, 
had  with  Chaska  helped  away  Dr.  Williamson, 
now  again  did  a heroic  deed  by  rescuing  seven- 
teen others.  The  Indians  were  about  breaking 
up  their  camp  to  move  still  farther  off  to  Red 
Iron’s  village,  when  Lawrence,  taking  advantage 
of  it,  at  midnight  led  through  the  bushes  to  the 
river  side  Mrs.  De  Camp  and  her  children,  and 
together  with  his  own  family  escaped  with  them 
down  the  river  in  four  canoes  which  he  had  pre- 
viously collected.  On  the  way,  likewise  escap- 
ing among  the  bushes,  almost  starved,  torn  with 
briers  and  worn  with  fatigue,  he  found  Mrs. 
Bobideaux  and  her  children,  and  taking  them 
also  on  board  reached  us  at  the  fort  in  safety 
with  his  precious  charge.  Simon,  another  of 
the  Mission  Indians,  also  effected  the  escape  of 
several  other  women  and  children. 

Our  soldiers  wei*e  impatient  to  press  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  “ Red  Devils.”  Colonel  Sibley 
was  charged  with  negligence  and  remissness,  ff 
not  something  worse,  for  not  following  up  the 
victory  at  Birch  Cooley.  This  charge  was  made, 
not  only  by  the  people  and  the  press,  but  also  by 
his  own  men  and  officers.  But  let  us  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  force  he  had 
with  him  consisted  mainly  of  undisciplined  re- 
cruits enlisted  to  go  South,  just  before  the  out- 
break, with  the  promise  of  being  dismissed  for 
a fortnight  to  settle  up  their  business  as  soon 
as  mustered  in ; in  place  of  which,  however,  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  be  supplied  with  uniforms, 
accoutrements,  or  arms,  it  l^came  necessary  to 
send  them  with  utmost  haste  to  stay  the  In^an 
massacre.  Supplies  and  arms  were  sent  on  after 
them  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  collected  to- 
gether ; but  the  provisioning  and  equipment  of 
three  thousand  men  is  not  the  work  of  a day. 
Had  he  by  any  means  crippled  this  column  or 
lessened  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians, 
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the  tm1vbarHer1ieiog  vms]je<l«way,  rhe  thewi  tt)»v  tU(^  hfxvo  ^ysen  tle- 

fmc»  bi5t?p  delo^ed  whli  n tTood  soclv  strt)yGd  ot  t^istiti hut  wirli  ipfeihtTy  nlpht}/— 
fx^  <»Tec  tliii  j>owcr  Agt^ncv  ajul  around,  wliich  jilf  i^hoUy'  fti- 

Besides,  in  fhe  idatchns  sanvges  were  tile,  NofiViy  M 

uvftr  ^ ha'xidihMi.  toi  women  nmi  chiidreu.  guns  and  Xadkaa 

ikir^  wag  not  a mail  among  us  taneed  u?.  Rni 
tmi  wordd  iiHyij  daijg^  - hut  courage  broken  ^ lilttfe  0r<>w 

ajmie  them,  i enccs  an9  ■ Hut  bttvn<  ^ to 

and  (?t>id  tfewn  f^>r  ^omb  ^f|»dcifiU  btfd*  If  \y6  Tmd  j how  th.^v  might  Bteiire  their  own  Aufirty, 
niada  w bpoD  atid  itri  ven  tloitn,  berorb  I er  by  tligjit  or  oUierwiee.  ; 

they  _ ’ 

tp 


^ cyptivotheyluvd. 

not  ebngiduK^l  hy-  t|u)f3i‘  . wiio  \ybro  itjij»atiet»l !. 
with  suemitJfeJy  iiilatory  Uaovemenfjg.  ? ; , 

But  5fthse^enl  prowd  ranviusiyely  that  [ ^ 

acted  wttedy  a^wdiag  conscmuniouslyi  , , 

itij^  Ciehsufes  and  carrying  put  his  own  ^ | t 

plans.:.  ;-  ' ,;.;  ,;■  : • 

‘ * bread: ami  bulled  fbr  ton  doys  in  advanee^*  the  ' . > 

(>domd  imarthini?  ^jrders/  On  the  IHrlr 
of  having  cnjie^d  the  tiver  opp^isllb 

the  fart-  Ve  push^^  min  and  de^  ' 

olntipTi,  an'^l  oil  the  evening  of  ih<f  reached  | 

Wo«i  Lake,  within  eigld  of  ihe  ida^rkenlid  walls  ' ^ 

Vtf  .^eidfeliovr  Hedicine  Aj^ncy  httihlingjR,.  The 
Jhdhmh  rii  admoce  0X  0^  h^d  gar  ^otai  bridges  ; 
oh  hfe ; hnt^  hastily  rejniirlng  tb^uir  we  crossed 
irver.  / Th<^  Wb  tiowe^^r,  m *’^>hiplet8iy 
^trnyed^nfe  just  this  ^ide  of  the  Ytdlow  Mieiid^ 

_ Rav j jft<?:’thab  :more  was'  required  for  dts^’  ^ 

cpn^i^nctinn,^^  ^ were  :obltg*e^l  tQ  /*n<!^rjq> 

day  hy'"  Wtwd  iAfcft^  k*lH«Id  ii. 
ill  tbi^  morning  of  the  2^d  tho  jiioiiwrs  wOre  aenb  !■ 

om  repair  that  IbndgCt  but  had-«e»i’<Hdy^  m V- 
th^  were  Hr^r  upon,  ifod 
them  killed.  Being  hill  pnmfllly  Ar 

rhy'^at  toward  .te  mmp: 
hat  Uifor^  dioy  itft  db 

nk’tWu  u nd  panly  anytmd  Wu.^ 
di^n«  Fituw  their 

a jid  bottoms  • .jw  if  :i  nrarxHf  in  slidferent  iiiFt^edamt  -;  wldle  u remain- 

^q/nmg  fmm  the  - W€rK|  jhg;im«^:togfdht>v  wiyh  t% 

iixiir.klr  drawn  into  Ifoo,  and;  hilhm  | hiid  fegeti  irying  fu-  briog  alKUit  sin?h  a rcsuln 

and  thithefr  RC  the  Ivunl  of  cmnmamb  were  do;*  1 S‘^i>»rnted  iliein»ftlves^  from  tlv^  and,  raking 
ploys^  along  hr  lirvdicn  rflak$  h>  light  tsaich  fewf  umte  thefc  inimedint*:  prptectioih 

m ImdUmv  ».«d  bnfoi^  one  to  Colonel  Sibbjyi  imto  M 

iSiifly  iiwure  of  it  we  w^b  angagod  iin  a bAllfov  tnit*5s  fo-^noe  oh  and  take  thcnr  ujrf  3^^ 

The  Indlahtf  ^rlug  at.  n^  d5itb^/t  ^de,;  for  fear  they  migiit  be 


rujiu?cENJa<T-(xu.o:<RL  tt,  .^tAbanAri:' 


tionu  with  thW:  of  h^dbl  jr,;ittie  Crow  and  his  panjA  In  Ifet— Wh^hOr 

find  wgi^taf  t<i.  dij^nise:  ib  or  j for  apphatancen  to  catry  out  the  ^eq 

fdohg  Of  gjdfojfi^  j imd  of  f Hue  working  intp  pariioh  kiuf  favor,  or 

l^hjesi  liQmnhg  tem  real  nfq>re^  .fomlied  tlieir 

bulleti,  that  oar  tcni^v  up  ihe  j.x^ 

gmonri  abortiul  aud  wdui^ed  dfepht  mir  ea^fs  j Lciit  ing  Wood  we  advn^  wth  skir- 
bke  fa<y«|UitoeA  on  n siimmhr  Cff^nittg.  Tlie ; niislier^  dcjdoyed  oii  either  iiide  of  us  and  in  front 
hstile  tng<*ii  rill  near  mm,  when  the  Tndfoo«‘i  :ro  gtiard  agnfest  a i^urj^ri^  AVo  expected,  espcK 
congtiRgrtting  in  c»itmidornble  tmndieri;  in.  ft  rh-  [ cialjy  bn  ma^drig  tire  Tnllcor  Medicine  Ravine,  • 
vine  Oft  onr  riglnf  Li^itunant^Cofoheb  Maohal  I for  ho  pinch ovan  evcr  h^ct^ 

was  c^crod  to  charge  on  them  wRU  rfio  ^4  They- 

cntbikgjment.  G/dl«titly^  on  horiweback,  though  { the  am) 

amidirt^  ft  jfjeltittjc  rfotin  of  bullats,  he  Isfl  the  | f •^treated  tmek\  wrihoab 

charge,  routed  thei^  drove  them  in  C0nfit8i<ut| fed,  down  the  detdfvity  of  this 

beffi^re'Mhu  one  of  the  tm>st  comfd«fo  t ihicletf  und  woirtlii, 

victories  wr  iich^  in  !in»Rm  ^■arfare.  . If  j iyidy  firing  into  tifi^ 
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,l*'iU<LN'.  'K»iAi\ 


mt  inann?f-»^w  iinU«?.^obd 

' tl^Lctr  rtidlu^s  ^Ib^ii&^ihqv  ^ 
rbeir  iriitocenee^  ilicir  fVkndf^felp 
arul  the  vftmrifk  itiey  lwi4  mAiie  tb  phri'bY^t.rt 
that  had  j§:oiie  with  L»w)«?  €mw  fn^ 
ilonfty  in  which  th^ 
taken  no  part;  A fe.^  iimimg.  vfeW 
Mission  and  some  of  the 

infed  i mvoceniv  ^d  haii  even  ^ht!mk»l?cai  soik 
fered  n dagnW'oriK^^^  having 

sWttd  iti  thp 

J^hsj  next  wii  eftTUft.  $oon  out  to 

‘ti#ht  of  tblp  Indian  irawiy  Afi  we  fi)^ired  it  n ns  the  cafrtjve^  It  was  a joyful  rawii^np^  %Ve 
trace  ap  m:  coBKi^iting  of  a bed-^j  hi^ng]^  into  mix  eam{#,  and  did  all  thst 

,0hMt  VbJch  they  had  to  tViC  end  dfa;  | wai^  'm  die  poWtT  of  eitcli  Vx  trnikc  ^em  ctJin- 

yidlej  -and  fcanj^d*  njbn^fe  man  dn.an  inUmn  iVfn^biev  larevTty^h  at  the  pacit- 

pony,  Alautstt  eveO'  <eq)e»>  af^»' ^ <>f  what  they  fmd  mffei'edv  whicii  for  the 

cd  with  a whitc  Aflg,  Along  the  edysps^'df  vthe  let  U3  dri/|*  veil*.  Wd 

r^mp  a mbUej^  crowd  xif  lndiuns,  squawk/ and  . juhtiunl^  h ImudrcMl.  «^nd 

<!liUdrpn  stood  :ga?jTi^  at  iFP?  Kil^hiy.  filYy  bciplpt>s  ^nri  ^uVh^ii  l»nd  htgw 

The  eolmiin  was  marcliml  |wrUy  arrmnd  i^hntbiied  from  ilf  an  haithly  bcH^  Vfr*': 

cenl  encJimjKid  cm  Uieir  near  ibc  rivers  imd^  howeviir|-  hii^  lirtie  C3i4,  bJ- 

Sonrre  svhose  tamitfe  were  held  CApth  fe  ycete  rt^<h  the  Witti  wW  the  fort  had 

ittlinediufel)-  to  go  over  ; and  soon  c feeh  tbelr  in* 

iDbfoofcV  hfo  e5>n«?n(?d  by 

l^v;grtiyrd,  wciu  formai  p^^^^^iem  oftfe?  ; 

Indian  eain'tv  Thu  paVidod  ^ — their  }■  <x«i^fon,  * } * ::  - • 

reekmg  with  tlm  blood  diey  hml  'dfodl: ; A logi  fbjm  die 

nrbnnd  wirji,  nbimdipit  pTvfcj^sma^iwi^bdjdy^  middle  of 

ffidiiflsbip  and  .afnir>\  slnijking^  vfokotly  by  iohr  }iid  ar  ratliev 

the  Inind  m’VJry  one  df  iif5  they  .cpuld  ti  J jp^itV,  dlrbut  the  tppynih 

/"Imiicd  ati  and  grifiih  nn»t  , grir|  hoithoiftai  logs  had  side  by  jK»<1  Imifod  firm- 

ma^lOjc  in  of  ife  i^  thty"  hpi«  Vly 

— priKif  af  %hTeh  otilj*  two  »iay§..  prijvfon^  tlfoy  with  jtd 

U>ul  gireri  W^ood  Lafe  ^ ^ CoVomd  ^^ibldy'  told ! ♦^nte  fofoe-  ; tTwib-f  iho  r»f  darknosji  hy 
tbertiv  in  sivhsmti^c>  that  \veiio  the  Indr^  cturip,  efosed  In 

ren  t had  rtoUifo?  b’Vt  fSfo  ^hhld  j itHik  aU  the  men 

>U1  b<^patfi^fodj  for  evCfi  libdnhf  diey^^^^  wdio  w^re  abwltaefy  from 

tantain^y  be  tnV^fo  shut  them  rrp  nmlgr  a 

Mtu  in  ipiest  of  thorn  ; and  d^'ho  h>fo  jaiL  Clmiiw  tb^ 

th^r  oafop  mainly  iv>r  that  Ifo  dfont^^^  Sdjmti  theV  hnllee.  Side  Weiile  ihe  funt  cf 

hf  them  the  imroe>-riiccte 

rtVqa  diOT'  had.  li»  reidv  theh>  for  tlieii 

^po<5Cte  in  Dahkolah^  nuk  ro  Inter  tfov 

lAted  by  Mr.  Rigg^^  iilating  Ih  tlic  tsdid-^  re  nnhuned  cV;t{)ses>  Companies: 


turn,  ilai  wme  noi  mrdmtod  ^ tbongh  ft 
had  tiecn  thntr  inteatiau  to  haw  nnuie  thd  ^ 
tack  At  this  place  nX  >VtWd  Lake,.  Hut 

iii  W mov<miehfo  w by  a few  of 

tfeir yauhg.  pimi  jhto  t he  looneers.  Than 

dfoif  pOKilion  was  rtivealod;  and  .os  they  bail 
er>niTndn<?e>l  rfnl^  had  no  aliernmive  bnt  to  c/arry 
It  lhrotigH  fben  and  there,  ilowi  aword- 
,?rig  to  their  intention^  wniMHl  rill  wd-wefo 
•jpgi  ihy5‘  at  the  least  jmrci  jpre 

us-^'  ■/  '■  ' ■•■■-^’■r":'^  ' 
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and  squads  were  dispatched  in  dillerent  direc- 
tions on  foraginj?  or  cxplorini^  exjjcditions. 
Some  returned  with  stories  of  thrilling  adven- 
tures, hair-breadth  escapes,  or  important  inform- 
ation ; others  with  pohitoes  and  cabbages. 


S<;>oTi  the  Indian  camp — now  containing  few 
men,  but  mostly  squaws  and  childrcn^was 
moved  under  a guard,  frst  to  Yellow  Medicine, 
and  thence  with  others  there  added,  to  Red 
AVrK»d,  the  Lower  Agency,  and  ultiiimielv  to 
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Port  Snelling.  Lioutenant-Colonel  Marsholj 
A'itU  a dotachn^ent  of  two  hundred  mctit 
.•>ent  on  farther  into  Dahkotalt  Torritory.  Tho 
prairie  grass,  now  rendered  dry  and  brittle  by 
the  frost,  commenced  to  burn,  filling  the  air 
with  smok^  so  os  at  times,  in  broad  day,  com- 
pletely to  veil  the  sun  from  sight,  or  give  it  the 
ajjpcaraxice  of  a blood-red  full  moon  , and  pre- 
senting in  the  night  a gorgeous  view,  surpjiss- 
ing  all  the  fire-works  of  art.  Cloud  after  cloud 
of  spark-speeklcd  smoke  rolled  up  in  volumes 
over  each  other;  streaks,  and  streams,  aud  lakes 
of  red  flames  crackled  over  the  grass  and  among 
and  through  the  bushes;  or,  leaping  with  the 
wind  as  it  lapped  its  length  ahead,  swept  the 
prairie  crop  and  left  behind  it  a blackenerl  plain/ 
Colonel  Marshal  crossed  the  Little  Sioux  and 
advanced  a distance  on  the  Coteau  des  Prairies — 
an  elevated,  undulating,  sterile  tabie-land,  full 
two  thousand  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea — 
presenting  from  the  distance,  as  you  approacli  it, 
the  appearance  of  an  unbroken  luonntain  range, 
but  gradually  slojiing  up  towaixl  it.  He  ad- 
vanced m the  direction  of  the  James  River. 
Being  informed  that  by  Wild-GrK>^Nest  Lake 
was  encamped  a |)art  of  Little  Crow’s  band^ 
which  had  for  the  most  part  disjicrsed,  stealth- 
ily by  night  he  surrounded  them,  and  in  the 
cftfly  morning  captured  the  whole  camp.  The 
bravos’’  attempted  to  nm,  but  finding  them- 
selves completely  hemmed  in,  with  Indian  iudif- 
ferenco  surrendored.  The  squaws  rather  took  it 
to  heart— tore  their  hair,  pounded  their  breasts, 
screamod,  and  throwing  rhcnisclves  on  the 
ground,  kicked  in  a most  vinjadylike  luanner. 


On  the  2 1st  of  October  a perfect  simoon 
swept  tho  pmi ties— dust  and  cinders  darkened 
the  fttmosplicre.  The  wdnd  itent,  broke,  and 
uprooted  trees  on  the  river  sides ; blew  down 
tents  iijx>n  onf  heads,  and  sent  us  around  like  a 
brood  of  chickens  in  a rain-storm,  UK>k  up  bar- 
rels and  sent  them  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to 
the  other.  Through  this  storm — his  men  liter- 
ally black  with  ashes  and  dust — Colonel  Marshal 
with  his  prize  arrived  back  at  Camp  Release. 
The  Indian  men  were  imprisoned  with  the  others 
in  the  jail ; the  squaw  s and  children  were  sent  on 
with  those  previously  taken.  Other  captures  at 
Lac  Qui  Parle,  Yellow  Medicine,  and  elsew  here, 
by  parties  sent  out  fur  the  purjwse,  also  were 
made  at  di  fib  rent  limas  and  the  prizes  taken 
similarly  dUjJosedof.  While  at  this  camp  Col- 
onel Sibley  w as  promoted  to  a Brigadier-General- 
ship. 

The  w^eather  liegan  to  grow  colder.  The  frosts 
and  prairie  fires  Imvring  swept  away  nearly  all 
the  forage,  provcnd«:*r  for  the  Jior>cs  and  cattle 
grew  scarce.  So  on  the  2Sd  of  t)ctt>ber,  having 
loadeiV  the  Indian  j<risoners,  chained  as  they* 
were,  from  twelve  to  iifiecn  in  a W'agon,  the 
tents  w^erc  struck  and  the  expedition  commenced 
a return  march.  A few  weeks  were  s|xmt  at  the 
Lower  Agency,  in  Camp  Sililey*  The  prisoners! 
w^ere  incarcerated,  as  at  Gajnp  Release,  in  a jail 
built  for  the  occasion.  The  Military  Coramia- 
siott  held  its  session  in  a amali  hfg-housc,  spaicd 
ftrom  tlie  Indian  torch  by  accident,  and  there 
coniinue^l  the  trial  of  the  four  hundred  prisoner? 
we  then  had,  not  including  those  sent  to  Fort 
Snelling.  This  accomplished,  wc  again  resumetl 
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be  jail  a scaffold  was  built,  so  constructed  turned  at  large  again  with  impunity.  And  so, 
e entire,  platform  on  which  the  condemn-  of  course,  even  at  the  very  worst,  tlie  Indians  an- 
re  to  stand,  each  directly  under  his  own  tieipated  nothing  more  after  their  late  raid, 
could  be  insuintly  dropf«:^d  and  the  bo*!-  Let  the  guilty  now,  as  liefore,  again  go  unpun - 
: hanging  in  the  air.  AVith  their  eharac-  ished,  and  in  a few  years  our  remisauess  will 
; indifference — ^it  can  scarcely  be  called  have  to  answer  for  another  outbreak.  Pemiif 
in— the  Indians  received  their  sentence,  traders  and  lawless  men  again  to  rob  and  op- 
on  coraroenced  a >var  dance  with  as  much  ])re.ss  them  till  their  savage  blood  boils,  and 
in  as  their  chains  would  permit,  ngaiiii  cuvr  own  will  soak  the  frontier  soil,  Jus- 

1 execution  was  appointed  for  Friday  the  tkc  and  protection  from  wrongs  and  robbery, 
f December.  An  imraenso  crowd  of  men,  well  as  punishment  for  theft  and  murder,  are  due 
t,  and  children  assembled  from  all  the  to  an  Indian  as  well  as  to  a white  man.  Teacli 
y tx^und  to  sec  the  sfiectaclc,  Tho  scaf-  them  habits  of  cinlization,  not  by  ])ampcring 
as  encircled  by  soldiers,  through  a double  them  in  klleness  and  smoothing  them  over  with 
whom  tho  victims  w*ero  conducted^  Their  promises  of  annuities,  Imt  by  placing  them  in 
were  tied,  their  heads  covered  with  mus-  circumstances  requiring  them  to  work.  Give 
ps;  otiterwise  they  were  dre^isiid  in  their  thorn  justice  and  equity,  laws  and  a government 
costume.  Clmntiiig  their  wailing  douih-  to  restrain  and  protect  them,  and  anoihcr  mas- 
they  mounted  the  jdatform.  The  noose  sacre  will  never  again  blot  their  lastoiy. 

Ij listed  to  the  neck  of  each and  at  a sig-  Thus  I hare  given  an  account  of  the  late  Sioux 
10  oue  rope  which  held  the  platform  was  mtissacre  and  war  in  as  brief  a comi*a«8  as  jjossi- 
df  the  platform  fell;  and  the  doenned  ble.  I have  had  to  compress  it  greatly  to  bring  it 
and-thirty,  chisped  hand  in  hand,  were  within  the  limits  of  a magazine  article.  Of  items  1 
led  into  cternity.r  After  a proper  inter-  have  given  but  enough  to  show  the  general  char- 
[j  bodies  were  cut  down,  carried  away,  and  i ucter  of  the  whole;  I found  it  difficult  to  select 
b in  two  rows,  foot  to  foot,  in  a wide  ditch  ■ from  such  a mass,  seemingly  tdl  of  eijual  interest. 
<r  the  willows  on  a sand-bar  by  the  river- 1 1 have  given  nothing  but  wbut  I saw  myself,  or 
The  other  prisoners  were  kept  in  confine-  j received  from  those  who  saw  it.  I would  gladly 
to  await  their  doom,  whatever  it  might  be. ; tender  my  tlmnks  to  Albert  Colegravc,  of  St. 
L'O  sttfficiont  to  protect  them  from  violence  Paul,  now  in  Company  G of  the  Sixth  Itegimenr 
jft  with  them.  The  remaining  troops  were  | Minnesota  Volunteers,  for  valuable  assistance  in 
ned  in  winter-quarters  »t  all  the  endanger-  preparing  the  Bketclies  f<»r  this  article;  to  Rev. 
inia  along  the  entire  frontier.  .\lfrcd  Riggs  for  the  Dahkotah  tones ; to  Mr. 

also,  in  a degree  at  least,  was  it  several  J.  E.  Whitney,  also  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  portrait 
ago  after  the  Spirit  Lake  massacre.  A few  ' of  Little  Crow;  and  to  other  friends  for  nssisi- 
partially  if  at  all  punished,  and  the  rest  ’ ance  in  collecting  materials. 
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THE  QUICKSILVER  MINES  OF  NEW  ALMADEN,  CALIFORNIA. 


[Tub  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Coart)  which 
apparently  settles  the  question  of  property  in  the  New 
^Imaden  Quicksilver  Mlnoe,'’  causes  us  to  produce  the 
following  paper,  describing  a visit  made  to  these  Mines  In 
1851.  The  illustrations  and  descriptions  are  given  with- 
out change.  They  represent  the  region  as  it  was  six 
yean  ago.  Those  who  are  now  familiar  with  it  will  be 
able  to  note  the  changes  which  these  few  yean  liave 
made  in  the  aspect  of  life  in  the  Golden  State. — Editobs 
or  Uabfkr'b  Magazine.] 

ON  a sunny  morning  in  May,  the  most 
charming  season  of  the  year  in  California, 
in  the  mountains  as  well  os  on  the  sea-coast,  we 
looked  out  from  the  door  of  the  Oakland  House, 
in  the  village  of  that  name,  and  gave  the  final 
directions  to  the  brisk  little  hostler  of  the  hotel 
as  to  the  saddling  of  the  horses  for  our  contem- 
plated jaunt.  To  go  back  a moment  and  ex- 
plain this  rather  abrupt  introduction:  Know, 
good  reader,  that  Oakland  is  a rural  village  em- 
bowered in  the  only  trees  deserving  the  name  of 
woods  within  many  miles  of  San  Francisco,  and 
situated  opposite  that  city,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  bay.  It  has  been  called  the  “ Hoboken** 
of  San  Francisco.  An  hourly  ferry  is  estab- 
lished between  the  two  places.  Wrought  into 
desperation  by  the  distant  prospect  of  green  fields 
and  flowery  hill-sides,  and  weary  of  San  Fran- 
ci8co*s  dust-pelted  streets,  we  had  taken  our 
horses  across  in  the  fony  the  evening  previous, 
and  were  now  bound  on  an  equestrian  trip  in 
search  of  novelties  and  adventures. 

The  whole  of  California  was  at  our  disposal 
for  an  exploring  expedition ; but  out  of  the  sev- 
eral interesting  localities  it  was  difficult  to 
choose.  There  was  Monte  Diablo,  with  its 
wild  and  sublime  scenery;  Martinez,  on  the 
Straits  of  Carquiiiez ; San  Pablo,  where  might 
be  seen  the  original  primitive  California  style  of 
living  illustrated  by  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Spanish  families ; the  wheat-growing  locality  of 
the  Mission  of  San  Josd,  with  its  quaint  old 
Catholic  church,  orchards,  and  hot -springs; 
and,  lastly,  the  famous  New  Almaden  Quick- 
silver Mine,  beyond  San  Josd,  of  which  we  had 
heard  accounts  almost  as  fabulous  as  those  re- 
lating to  the  gold  mines. 

“ We’ll  toss  up,*’  exclaimed  F , “between 

Martinez  and  the  quicksilver  mine  !** 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  mine  had  it ; 
and  settling  our  score  with  the  landlord  of  our 
red-wood  hotel,  we  mounted  and  cantered  away 
toward  the  base  of  the  Contra  Costa  range, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  extensive  plains 
bordering  the  bay  to  the  eastward. 

Once  clear  of  the  little  town  we  wheeled  our 
horses  to  the  southward,  and  having  a distance 
of  thirty- five  miles  to  perform  to  the  time-hon- 
ored Mission  of  San  Josd,  through  which  we 
most  pass,  we  pushed  forward  at  a rapid  pace. 
Our  horses  vied  with  ourselves  in  spirits,  and  as 
they  snuffed  the  fmh  morning  air,  and  sprang 
along  through  the  great  expanse  of  clover  and 
flowers,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  wild  free- 


dom of  the  thing  as  mnch  as  ourselves.  In 
many  places  such  was  the  luxuriant  growth 
that,  despite  our  leathern  leggins  and  the  cov- 
erings always  attached  to  the  California  stirrups, 
we  were  quickly  wet  with  the  morning  dew, 
which  sprinkled  in  little  showers  as  we  galloped 
a path  through  the  tall  mustard  and  grass. 

To  the  right  lay  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
still  shrouded  in  a veil  of  mist,  which  the  early 
land-breeze  was  driving  into  fantastic  forms,  re- 
vealing here  and  there  a whiter  figure  as  some 
lioat,  laden  with  produce  from  the  farms  above, 
drifted  with  the  ebb-tide  toward  San  Francisco. 
The  savannas  of  Contra  Costa  spread  away  to 
the  left,  intersected  with  tiny  streams  flowing 
toward  the  bay,  their  courses  marked  by  a few 
scattered  trees.  From  Oakland,  through  the 
entire  valley — bounded  by  the  bay  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  hills  on  the  other — this  plain  ex- 
tends to  San  Jose,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  agricultural  districts  of  the  State. 

Toward  evening  we  pulled  up  at  the  Mission 
of  San  Josd,  where  we  passed  the  night;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  leaving  its  venerable 
church  to  the  left,  we  pursued  our  way  to  the 
southward,  and  a few  hours’  ride  brought  us  to 
the  pueblo  of  San  Josd,  once  the  capital,  and 
still  the  principal  agricultural  d^pot  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  situated  thirteen  miles  south  of  the 
head  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  near  the  middle  of 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Santa  Oiara,  which  at 
this  point  has  a width  of  eighteen  miles.  The 
general  course  of  this  valley  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Pacific  const,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
tlie  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  while  another  range 
(the  Contra  Costa  mountains)  forms  its  north- 
eastern boundary,  and  divides  it  from  the  valley 
of  San  Joaquin.  The  town  communicates  with 
the  bay  tlirough  a little  “embarcadero,**  or  port, 
called  Alviso,  standing  at  the  head-waters  of  a 
creek  flowing  from  the  southward.  San  Jose, 
in  many  respects,  is  the  most  interesting  town 
in  California,  being  supported  entirely  by  the 
products  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  region, 
and  appropriately  styled  the  “farming  head- 
quarters” of  the  State.  It  is  steadily  increasing 
in  population.  Society  in  San  Jose'  is  decidedly 
“Pike”  in  its  character,  but  there  are  many  fam- 
ilies of  refinement  and  education  residing  there. 
Here  is  the  celebrated  Catholic  Female  Semina- 
ry, the  oldest  and  wealthiest  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  State;  and  among  the  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  several  churches,  and  hotels, 
very  New  England  in  their  appearance,  and  a 
great  number  of  handsome  private  residences. 
The  following  engraving  gives  but  one  half 
the  town,  there  being  no  point  from  the  plain 
which  will  include  a view  of  the  whole. 

San  Jose'  differs  from  most  of  the  towns  to- 
ward the  ocean  in  being  nearly  embowered  in 
the  deepest  and  greenest  foliage,  and  laid  our 
into  spacious  fruit  and  flower  gardens.  In  fact, 
it  approaches  nearer  to  an  old-fashioned  Eastern 
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ooantTT  town  than  perhaps  any  other  in  Cali- 
fornia, 

Before  leav^ing  the  town  for  the  quicksilver 
mine  we  rode  oyer  to  the  old  Mission  of  Baum 
Clam.  The  road  lies  through  the  Alameda,  a 
Ijeautiful  avenue  of  willcOvs  planted  by  the  jxidres, 
and  which  liavc  now  readied  their  full  growth, 
and  meet  overhead,  forming  in  the  spring-time 
a continuous  bower,  shady  as  a forest,  and  a fa- 
vorite drive  for  the  fast  lK)y8  of  San  Jose.  The 
Mission  Church  is  still  standing,  in  good  repair, 
and  there  on  Sunday  may  be  seen  the  native 
|>opulatioii,  armyetl  in  their  best,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  listening  to  the  monotonous 
recitalions  of  the  priest.  The  church  omamehts 
in  the  interior  are  similai*  to  those  of  the  other 
Missions.  The  rude  carving,  quaint  figures  of 
saints,  and  paintings  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  bth- 
er  Scriptural  subjects,  are  the  same  that  were 
placeii  there  nearly  a cenmry  ago.  Nothing 
indicates  the  wonderful  change  which  the  outer 
world  has  undergone. 

From  San  Jose  to  the  quicksilver  mine  of 
New  AlmavHen  is  twelve  miles.  The  road  winds 
tor  that  distance  through  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  which  gradually 
widens  into  a verdnnt  plain,  richly  carfjcted 
with  >vild  fiow’crs,  and  every  foot  of  it  ‘^claim- 
ed,’'fenced,  and  settled  upc^n  by  those  who  have 
come  to  California  not  to  a pile**  a^d 

return,  bat  U>  build  op  and  improve  a home. 
Among  the  prettiest  of  the  many  rural  nooks 
opening  to  view  at  every  turn  in  the  road  is  a 
little  velvety  valley,  in  which  w situated  the 
well-knowm  Half-way  House,  so  called  from  be* 


ing  equally  distant  between  the  mine  end  San 
Jose*.  Here  a sturdy  VYestern  farmer  has  lo- 
cated himself  for  life.  The  farm  produces  a 
sufficient  supply  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  milk, 
and  every'  other  country  luxuiy  to  supply  his 
own  wants,  and  to  send  to  the  rmukets  of  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco  enough  to  mcf^t  the  ex- 
Add  to  this  a climate  fa- 


penses  of  the  estate, 
mous  for  its  mildness  and  salubrity  even  in  Cal- 
itbrnia,  and  our  jolly  proprietor  has  little  to  wish 
for  in  this  world — at  least  so  it  would  ap|)ear 
from  his  contented  looks  and  the  hearty  duiiy- 
maid  hcalthfulness  of  the  daughters.  But  this 
is  no  isolated  instance.  This  whole  valley  is 
occupied  by  comfortable  fiirmers,  who  live  more 
in  the  style  of  the  dairymen  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  in  New  York  than  pioneer  settlers  on  the 
verge  of  civili/^ition. 

The  ascent  to  the  range  of  mountains,  on  the 
sioxie  of  which  the  mine  i»  situated,  is  very  grad- 
ual— scarcely  perceptible.  The  first  indication 
of  one’s  proximity  to  it  is  a small  village,  or 
collection  of  tastefnl  cottages,  neatly  painted 
and  inclosed  by  paling  fences,  with  here  and 
there  the  evidences  of  w'omun's  industrious  Imnd 
in  the  cultivation  of  fiow^er-gardehs  and  the  fan- 
cy trellis- work  for  woodbine  and  honcy-suckle 
vines  which  clamber  luxuriantly  over  some  of 
the  dwellings.  The  families  of  the  superin- 
tondents  of  the  works  reside  here,  and  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  rural  life,  while  the  constant 
arrivals  of  visitors  fmm  San  Francisco  at  this 
romantic  spot  keeps  them  posted"  in  relation 
to  city  afiairs  and  the  miniiti»  of  more  fashion- 
able life. 
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borhood,  when  qncstioned  concerning  it,  replied- 
with  the  usual  sbrugi  and  sabef^'  ^^SoH 

costi#  vmff  untiff until  the  deliris  W'^as  clear* 
ed  away  from  the  lower  jiart  of  the  shaft ; in 
doing  which  a number  of  skeletons,  a quaniUy 
of  rounded  stones  from  tlie  brook,  and  other  in* 
teresting  relics  were  disclosed.  These,  it  was 
evident,  were  the  remains  of  aborigines,  who 
hud  re«)rte<l  here  to  obtain  the  cinnalmr  from 
Avliich  to  majiufuoture  vem\iiion  for  ornament* 
al  purposes,  according  to  their  saruge  customs. 
This  was  the  only  place  where  this  primiiive 
paint  could  be  obtained  on  the  coast ; and  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  savages  visited  it  even 
from  the  coniines  of  Oregon,  a distance  of  sev- 
eral bun  1 red  miles.  Ignorant  of  the  art  of 
propping  up  their  drifts  as  they  each  year  work* 
ed  further  into  the  earth,  they  hud  been  sud- 
denly overtaken  by  a very  natural  catastrophc- 
and  were,  buried  alive  in  a grave  of  their  own 
digging,  after  which  the  tribes  apj»car  to  harv- 
abandoned  it. 

Conjecture  wus  for  a long  time  at  a loss  to 
know  the  object  of  the  Indians  in  thus  |H?ne* 
truting  the  inountuin.  On  the  digeovery  of  the 
gold  mines  some  ex|)erimencs  with  rockers  and 


Beyond  appear  the  brick  buildings  of  the 
‘^  vvorks.'’  These  consist  of  the  business  offices 
of  the  directors,  the  rcsbiences  of  the  workmen, 
storehouses  for  flasks  and  general  material  for 
rcjiairs  and  additions,  and  houses  for  the  fcccp* 
tion  of  ore  and  bricks.  Together  they  form  a 
collection  of  solid  and  substantial  houses,  appa- 
rently built  for  a century's  use.  Here  also  are 
the  funiaces  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted. 

The  process  of  extracting  the  quicksilver  is 
an  interesting  study ; and  as  our  conductor 
promUed  an  explanation  of  its  mysteries  on  our 
rcturu,  we  accepted  his  oflbr  to  visit  the  mine 
with  U3>  The  discovery  ami  subsequent  history 
of  tho  New  Aliuadou  is  briefly  told.  Sonte 
ye.afs  before  the  gold  discovery  an  ofteoiog  wjir 
objicrve*!  in  the  hill-sidc,  into  which  the  main 
shaft  has  been  since  run.  it  had  been  rej>cat- 
cdly  traced  by  the  native  Californians  for  fifty 
or  a hundred  feet,  hut  nobody  seems  to  have 
considered  it  any  thing  but  a natural  cave — one 
of  the  many  crevices  or  caverns  which  bare 
been  fbrme<i  in  all  parts  of  California  by  freaks 
of  nature.  It  w^as  at  last  ascertained  to  be  an 
artificial  excavation,  and  one  of  great  antiquity. 
The  vaqueros  and  taciturn  old  dons  of  the  neigh- 
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the  country  opens  to  the  westward  through  the 
depressions  in  the  coast  range,  discovering  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  San  Juan  Valley  gleam- 
ing in  the  sunlight  through  the  interstice?  of  the 
foliage,  the  laudscat>e  expanding  with  every  step 
of  ascent.  This  road  must  have  heen  built  at 
great  cost*  as  it  is  handsomely  graded  and  fin- 
ished, and,  like  every  other  part  of  this  valua- 
ble property,  intended  for  all  time.  From  the 
inner  side  rises  & solid  wail  of  rock,  of  which  the 
hill  is  formed,  with  here  and  tliere  evidences  of 
sandstone  mixed  with  slate. 

On  our  way  we  met  several  wagons  lomled 
with  the  dark  red  ore,  which  had  been  broken 
up  into  small  pieces  before  l)eiug  submitted  to 
the  works  below.  Five  wagons  are  kept  run- 
ning without  intermiasion,  and  supply  the  ore, 
which  at  first  employed  trains  of  inuies.  At 
the  saramit  we  fonnd  a level  space  of  ground, 
on  which  are  situated  the  upper  works,  consist- 
ing of  several  buildings  belonging  to  the  coni})a- 
ny.  This  is  known  as  the  patio^  or  conrt-yard, 
and  hero  ore  is  assorted  and  prejmred  for  smelt- 
ing at  the  works  below. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  tnine  is  a tunnel, 


commenced  in  1^50,  in  the  side  of  the  mount- 
ain, in  a line  with  the  patio,  and  which  has  al- 
ready  been  carried  to  the  distance  of  1800  feei^ 
by  10  wide  and  10  feet  in  height  to  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  which  is  strongly  roofed  ^rth  heavy 
timber  throughout  its  entire  length.  Through 
this  an  iron  mil  track  passes,  the  cam  receiving 
the  ore  as  it  is  brought  upon  the  backs  of  car- 
riers (tawatcrovv)  from  the  excavations.  These 
cars  are  calculated  to  carry  about  a ton  each, 
and  arc  pushed  ra[»idly  in  and  ogt  by  hand. 

We  enter  the  car  and  in  a fe%v  moments  jore 
rumbling  alofig  this  under-ground  railrcmd,  with 
no  apund  to  break  the  silence  l^sidea  the  heavy' 
breathing  of  our  human  propellers,  who,  with 
swart  by  yi?Mige  lighted  up  by  tlie  dim  rays  of  the 
candles,  seem  almost  ghastly  os  they  bend  tc- 
their  work.  These  laltorera  are  all  Mexicans, 
and  have  generally  serve*!  a sort  of  a|>prentjce- 
ship  in  the  silver  mines  of  Spanish  America. 
Soon  we  reach  the  terminus  of  the  railroad^  and 
step  oat  upon  a damp  soil  beaten  hard  by  the  in- 
cessant tramp  of  the  ore-carriers.  Here  the 
sensation  of  chilling  dampness  usually  possess- 
ing the  novice  on  entering  a subterranean  car- 
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era  seizes  one,  and  makes  him  for  a moment 
doubt  the  prndence  of  the  adventure;  but  this 
gradually  wears  away,  and  a feeling  of  curiosity 
succeeds. 

With  a stout  Mexican  to  act  the  part  of  torch- 
bearer,  we  pass  along  a damp  passage-way, 
through  the  arched  roof  of  which  the  water 
trickles,  and  in  the  rainy  months  hangs  in  drops, 
glittering  like  gems  in  the  light  of  the  candles. 
We  next  pass  down  a perpendicular  piece  of  ac- 
commodation, known  among  the  miners  as  an 
mcalercL^  or  ladder,  which  consists  of  a notched 
stick  of  timber  some  twelve  feet  in  length,  an- 
swering to  the  common  “ sarason-post”  in  a 
ship’s  lower  hatchway.  This  leads  to  a small 
landing-place,  from  which  we  gaze  down  into  a 
black  pit,  the  darkness  made  visible  by  the  un- 
certain flicker  of  the  candles.  It  is  dainty 
treading  along  the  little  shelf,  where  a misstep 
would  send  you  headlong  into  some  unknown 
chasm,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the  noises 
of  the  laborers  far  below,  which  ever  and  anon 
come  faintly  up.  A short  interval  of  groping, 
with  the  peculiar  uncertain  feeling  of  not  know- 
ing whether  the  next  step  is  likely  to  be  upon 
solid  ground  or  into  emptiness,  and  we  com- 
mence the  descent  of  a flight  of  steps  cut  into  the 
wall  of  rock,  which  leads  into  a still  deeper  cave. 
Here,  feeling  our  way  cautiously  among  loose 
stones  and  along  craggy  sides  of  the  cave,  we 
follow  the  glimmering  candles,  now  down  a 
slippery  inclined  plane,  and  again  struggling  up 
the  precipitous  base  of  some  vein  of  cinnabar, 
which  in  its  erratic  coarse  seems  to  have  shot 
through  the  solid  heart  of  the  mountain,  in  much 
the  zigzag  course  that  a drop  of  quicksilver  would 
describe  in  rolling  about  the  surface  of  a plate. 
It  is  not  until  the  lowest  and  inner  excavations 
are  reached  that  we  realize  the  labyrinthine  in- 
tricacies we  have  traversed.  We  are  more  than 
200  feet  below  the  patio  and  600  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 

For  many  months  after  the  working  of  the 
mine  was  commenced  the  proprietors  labored 
under  every  diflSculty ; or,  rather,  a parsimoni- 
ous spirit  and  ignorance  of  the  true  method  to  be 
pursued  prevented  its  development.  The  system 
adopted  was  so  in  accordance  with  the  desultory 
style  used  in  the  gold  mines  of  the  interior,  that 
at  one  time  the  under-ground  workings,  as  shown 
by  a map  exhibiting  the  subterranean  topography, 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a gigantic  rab- 
bit warren,  extending  in  innumerable  holes  and 
crooked  windings,  like  the  streets  of  a city  with- 
out system  or  economical  order.  A German  over- 
seer, however,  gradually  put  matters  to  rights. 
About  300  persons  are  employed  in  the  mine. 
The  work  was  formerly  given  out  to  them  by 
empresarios  or  “ bosses,”  who  took  the  job  to  de- 
liver at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  a certain  number 
of  tons  of  ore,  and,  of  course,  hired  their  work- 
men at  the  lowest  possible  wages.  The  laborers 
in  the  mine  (barateros)  are  a distinct  fraternity 
from  the  ore-carriers  (tanateros).  Each  have  their 
respecrire  calling,  and  are  not  willing  nor  are 
they  ever  expected  to  assume  each  other's  places. 


I The  tanateros  are  most  muscular  and  the  best 
proportioned  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  mine. 

Long  practice  has  inured  them  to  the  labor,  and 
a flrst-rate  man  will  pack  200  pounds  up  the  es- 
calaras  without  stopping  to  rest.  This  method 
of  raising  the  ore  is  preferred  to  any  machineiy 
that  has  been  suggested,  as  the  men  supply  all 
that  the  works  can  distill,  and  the  cost  to  the 
company  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
furnished.  A large  sack  or  pannier  of  hide,  open 
at  the  top,  is  slung  to  the  back,  and  supported 
by  a strap  passing  over  the  shoulders  and  around 
the  forehead.  The  whole  weight  is  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  a method  in 
which  Spanish  Americans  seem  to  have  great 
faith. 

Two  hundred  pounds  being  the  average  load, 
it  becomes  a matter  of  pride  to  preserve  the  phys- 
ical reputation.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the 
straining  nerves  and  q^vering  muscles  of  the 
carriers,  as  they  pass  slowly  up  from  the  depths 
below,  without  feeling  that  the  heavy  breathing 
and  painful  expression  of  face  is  produced  by 
such  labor  as  human  beings  can  not  long  endure. 

Yet  they  seem  cheerful,  and  as  they  deposit  their 
burdens  into  the  cars,  light  their  cigarros,  and 
join  in  the  laugh  produced  by  the  jokes  of  some 
Joe  Miller  of  the  gang.  Their  dress  is  confined 
to  a pair  of  pantaloons  with  the  legs  cut  ofl‘  above 
the  knees,  and  a calico  shirt,  which  is  generally 
stowed  away  in  some  crevice  until  the  day's 
work  is  over.  A pair  of  leathern  sandals  fast- 
ened at  the  ankle  is  sometimes  added  to  the  cos- 
tume. Flight  after  flight  up  perpendicular  steps 
these  muscular  fellows  will  ascend,  winding 
through  deep  caverns,  or  threading  passages  of 
Egyptian  darkness,  or,  as  the  openings  often  lead 
up  in  following  the  tortuous  windings  of  the 
veins,  they  may  be  seen  cautiously  descending 
the  notch^  logs  toward  the  main  entrance ; yet 
it  is  affirmed  that  no  accident  has  ever  happened. 

Their  course  is  dimly  lighted  by  the  caudles 
placed  in  the  niches  of  the  walls.  A single  mis- 
step would  dash  the  man  and  his  load  into  the 
dismal  abyss  below;  but  by  constant  practice 
they  attain  to  a wonderful  degree  of  precision, 
and  ascend  and  descend  with  all  the  certainty  of 
mules  scaling  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  South 
American  sierras.  Aji  efficient  tanatero  will 
make  from  twenty  to  thirty  trips  a day.  Grop- 
ing about  the  mine,  and  following  the  glimmer- 
ing light  which  barely  illumines  the  way,  we 
happen  upon  little  gronps  of  the  barateros  hard 
at  work  with  crow-bars  and  picks  breaking  down 
the  sterile  rock.  These  fellows  are,  if  possible, 
more  scantily  clad  than  their  ore-carrying  breth- 
ren. Some  may  be  seen  following  the  serpen- 
tine lead  of  a vein  of  cinnabar  which  has  jnst 
been  found  to  dip  from  the  horizontal  toward 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  They  have  dug  them- 
selves ont  of  sight,  and  their  half-smothered 
grunts  and  exclamations  come  curiously  up  ftom 
the  cave  whose  length  they  are  slowly  extend- 
ing. A feeble  light  glimmers  out  of  the  excava- 
tion— a cave  within  a cave.  A little  farther,  and 
we  find  a plank  stretched  across  a narrow  chasm 
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of  mercury  202  803 ; or  in  100  parts  of  12*7 
sulphur  and  87*3  mercury.  It  is  the  most  prolific 
ore  of  ibis  metal,  and  is  easily  sTne1te<l  by  ex- 
posinjr  a mixture  of  it  with  iron  or  lime  to  a red 
heat  in  retorts. 

Rla.<tin«  has  been  used  with  great  success. 
It  is  found  fo  facilimte  the  labor  of  the  miners 
fifty  per  cent,  ^ and  is  attended  with  no  danger — 
none  of  the  explosive  gases  w'hich  produced  8ir 
Humphrey  Davy’s  safety  - lamp  btnng  known. 
But  few  W'^ho  have  ever  w'itt)08Sf?d  a heavy 
/“blast**  will  forget  the  effect,  especially  when 
seen  for  the  first  time.  After  the  charge  is 
placed  every  bo<ly  retires  and  awaits  the  resfilt 
fix»m  behind  the  supporting  pillars  of  ore,  or  from 
iMome  secure  indentation  in  the  cavern.  For  a 
while  all  is  hilenl,  nnd  nothing  is  heard  but  tlie 
burning  of  the  fuse.  But  immediately  the  cave 
lightens  up  with  a lurid  fiame,  shedding  an  in- 
tense gluro  upon  the  craggy  walls.  The  mo- 
tipnless  faces  of  the  miners,  the  damp  crystah 
line  sides  of  the  mine,  the  distant  nnd  still  dark- 
ened excavations,  into  whose,  tortuous  winding^ 
the  light  has  not  fully  penetrAted,  all  appear  and 
disappear  in  the  twinkling  of  nn  eye,  leaving  Ihc 
place  by  contrast  in  inky  blackncsf*,  while  the 
report  reverl>cnitc3  and  l»el lows  along  the  yms- 
sages  followed  by  a shower  of  stones;  for  the 
blast  does  not  merely  ot»cn  a ledge  as  in  blowing 
granite,  but  stuids  inmtmeroble  splinters  of  rock 
and  ore  far  and  near.  Gnidually  the  acctigtomed 
light  of  the  cuf^dlcs  reveals  the  impression  made, 
and  the  workmen  return  to  their  duties*  No 
accidents  have  yet  resulted  from  the  use  of  gun- 
powder. . ^ 

When  the  .smoke  hns  ascended  through  the 
main  entrance  the  splintered  fragments  are  col- 


upuu  which  two  or  three  «w*arthy  broad-chested 
miners  are  standing,  drilling  their  way  into  the 
*^olid  ro(*k  above  them,  w^here  a rich  lead  has  just 
been  found. 

Long  practice  has  taught  them  in  running 
these  shafts  to  leave  immense  stanchions  of  the 
ore  and  native  rock  as  supports  to  the  ceilings. 
Sometimes  in  the  larger  chambers  where  several 
gfillcrics  come  to  a point,  the  workmen  keep  iv 
fire  burning  which  illumines  all  the  mines  in  the 
vicinity,  and  thro^vs  a dull,  ruddy  glare  upon  ev- 
c^ry  thing  for  many  yards  around.  Then  the  roof 
reveals  its  millions  of  lustrous  crystallixaiions, 
Hp.'irkling  in  ruddy  rhomboids  and  glittering  like 
some  magician’s  cavern  of  fairy  romance.  The 
efibet  is  heightened  by  the  Cimmerian  darknesi^ 
of  the  neighboring  i»assages  deserted  tor  newly- 

dis(x)vered  pifula. 

The  ore  is  the  native  red  snlphurct  of  mercury, 
with  a specific  gravity  van  ing  from  6*7  to  8*2. 
It  has  a fiat  conGhoidal  fracture,  is  fine  grained, 
Opaque,  and  has  generally  a fine  adaimintine 
lustre,  and  a color  varying  from  cochineal  to 
njhy  red.  There  are  also  red  oxyds  of  iron  and 
silica.  The  ore  averages  thirty -six  per  cent, ; 
a yield  winch  might  be  considered  fabulous  but 
for  the  constant  proofs  and  the  facilities  w hich 
any  scientific  person  has  for  detecting  an  over- 
estimate. In  the  New  Almnden  mine  the  ore 
occurs  in  amorf>hons  masses  in  pockets  and  ir- 
regtdar  veins.  Sometimes  .surrounded  with  a 
black  clay,  hut  oftener  incased  in  a hard  sterile 
rock  or  chlorite  slate,  which  it  is  generally  nec- 
essary to  blast  to  remove.  The  native  cinnabar, 
or  red  sulpburet  of  mercury,  as  found  in  this  as 
well  as  in  most  other  inine-s,  consists  of  two 
primes  of  sulphur  82 ‘240,  combined  with  one 
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locted,  ami,  if  too  large  to  be  placed  in  the  pan-  cars  and  leveled  as  it  was  depositedy  has  gmdu- 
oiers,  or  w/c/7o«,  of  the  carriers,  thev  are  broken  ally  leaclieil  the  extent  of  two  acres.  Upon 
into  pieces  with  bars.  I this  are  erected  the  superintendents  dwelling, 

It  requires  several  hours  to  effect  a complete  j meebanies’  shops,  and  sheds  for  assorting  the 
exploit  ion  of  tlie  mine.  After  a chat  with  one  : ore  as  it  is  dumped  by  the  tanateros. 
or  two  of  the  most  obliging  of  the  workmen,  and  This  s|«icc  is  surrounded  by  mountains  cx- 
n complimentary  obeisance  to  Our  Lady  of  , tending  range  upon  range  in  every  direction 
GoRdelupc,  of  whom  we  hlml)  speak  hereafter,  f Four  hundred  feet  above  is  the  old  entrance,  al- 
we  ascend  to  the  maiu  shaft  and  emerge  into  ready  referred  to  as  tlie  point  where  the  abo- 
the  light  of  day.  j rigiues  resorted  for  cinnabar.  Here  is  another 

Tlie  largo  level  Rfrficc  shown  in  the  engniving,  patio,  but  is  now  disused.  A third  entrance 
npon  which  the  buildings  are  erected,  stands  about  to  be  made  at  a |Rfint  much  neorer  the 
about  a thousand  feet  nhwe  the  lower  works.  ! base  of  the  mountain  in  antici|>ation  of  required 
It  is  formed  entirely  of  tlie  refuse  earth  and  drainage. 

rock  from  the  mine  which,  brought  out  in  the)  At  the  patio  the  principal  part  of  the  mechaiu 
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ical  labor  of  the  works  is  performed.  Hero  may 
be  seen  actively  employed  blacksmiths,  carpen- 
terSf  bricklayers,  weighers,  sifters.  The  me- 
chanics, who  arc  mostly  Americans,  receive  full 
city  wages — from  hve  to  seven  and  the  laborers 
from  two  to  three  dollars  a day.  These  last  are 
fair  specimens  of  the  reckless,  improvident  Span- 
ish-American  race.  With  them  the  only  ttse  for 
money  is  to  get  rid  of  it  ns  quickly  as  possible. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  how  mnch  or  little 
they  receive,  Monte  and  the  other  games  of 
cards  generally  swallow  np  the  wcek^s  earn- 
ings. 

The  ore  is  prepared  at  the  patio  for  tlm  works 
below.  The  proces-s  is  expeditious  and  simple. 
After  Ijeiiig  detK>sitetl  by  the  tanatcros  in  the 
cars  it  is  brought  out  on  the  railroad  to  the  line 
of  slieds  designated  in  the  engraving.  Hero  it 
if  deposited  in  heaps,  and  attacked  by  a gang  of 
assorters  whose  business  it  is  to  separate  the  fine 
from  the  coarse  ore.  The  latter  is  broken  in 
pieces  suitable  to  the  furnace,  and  after  being 
cleared  of  ail  rock  and  earthy  matter  is  to  be 
carted  below.  The  f»>rmcr,  in  the  shape  of  sift- 
ings, is  converted  into  bricks  or  cakes,  like 
adobes,  and  after  Ixdng  thoroughly  dried  are  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  store-houses  at  the  lower 
works.  The  less  muscular  of  the  workmen  are 
employed  in  assorting  and  sifting  the  ore,  which  is 
broken  with  mallets  and  hammers,  and  weighed 
as  it  is  received.  In  the  mine  there  are  day  and 
night  gangs  constantly  at  work,  though  tlyj  un- 
broken darkness  would  never  enable  one  to  dts- 
Unguish  when  daylight  ended  or  commenced. 
More  than  seventy  pounds  of  candles  are  burned 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  operations  at  the 
patio  thus  require  an  additional  nuralier  of  work- 
men during  the  day  to  keep  pace  with  the  night 
gang  in  the  mine. 

Leaving  the  patio  we  return  by  the  road  al- 
ready descril>ed  to  **  hacienda,’^  or  lower  works, 
where  wc  find  the  obliging  superintendent  pre- 
fiared  to  answer  our  legion  questions,  and  with 
such  unfailing  alacrity  and  good-humor  that  one 
suspect?  he  has  got  the  answers  by  heart,  as  the 
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man  in  the  Tower  of  London  “ puts  yon  throngli” 
the  curiosities.  The  constant  inquiries  made 
by  visitors  probably  oblige  those  attached  to  the 
works  to  adopt  a certain  routine  of  answers  to 
save  time. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  hacienda  is  an 
amphitheatre  of  some  four  acres,  surrounded 
with  successive  ranges  of  hills  nulling  up  in  the 
distance  Into  mountitins,  known  as  the  Santa 
Qtwi  Range,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  wdiicli  the 
incloaure  smnds.  Here  is  situated  a hotel,  new'- 
ly  erected  by  the  company  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors  to  the  nvinc%  and  might  be  recom- 
mciuievl  but  for  the  oufrageous  prices  demand(*d. 
Competition  h out  of  the  question,  as,  owning 
the  land  for  leagues  aromid  and  refusing  to  sell, 
no  other  can  be  built  wiihin  some  hours'  ride  of 
the  getieral  olyect  of  interest.  The  spot  seems 
atiftpted  by  nature  for  this  purpose.  From  the 
porch  a natural  lawn,  tcrniiijating  at  the  l>a8Cof 
the  sorrounding  hills,  which  in  all  directione 
slope  prettily  aw^ay  from  the  higher  moimtains 
txsyond,  all  wearing  the  gay  spring  attire  of 
tlowery  Califoniia,  and  the  ridges  crested  with 
the  dark-green  upland  oak.  Farther  down  ap- 
pear groves  of  sycamore  and  buckeye,  and  in  tlie 
lowest  s|>ots,  where  several  spurs  mceling  have 
formed  natural  rescr\'oir8,  the  marshy  soil  sup- 
ports tangled  copses  of  wild  wooti  and  the  bright 
foliage  of  the  willow.  Here  one  may  gather,  in 
half  an  hour  s ramble*  various  specimens  of  wild 
doss,  red  and  purple  boney-suckles,  creeping  in 
endless  vines  among  the  rocks;  the  delicate  pale 
wild  rose,  which  dro]>s  to  pieces  at  the  nice.st  at- 
tempt to  pluck  it;  conrolvnli,  and  a flower  resem- 
bling the  ‘•prince's  feiilhcr,"  to  which  no  local 
name  seems  to  have  Ix^eii  assigned.  Here,  too, 
grows  the  sweet-scented  laurel,  whose  Imves 
when  crushed  emit  an  odor  resembling  cinna- 
mon; and  Lastly,  wild  g^^oseberriea,  which  may 
be  gathered  in  any  quantity  from  the  innumer- 
able bushes  forcing  their  way  into  light  and  air 
from  among  the  broken  rocks. 

Rut  OUT  courteous  conductor  is  now  ready  to 
explain  the  oyieralion  of  the  hacienda,  and  we 
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nods  these  are  carefally  cleaned  and  the  arsenic  , to  its  obstructifig 
gat  hered  for  chemical  uses.  ‘ ihit  of  the 

engranilg  ho  exact  exk*rior  vjcw  of  otw*  oiV  Jicut  (hroimirthe 

the  f»injacc«,  with  the  trough  for  conUuetiftg  the  l ot^.  Thb  iii  oon- 
mor-nl  from  the  condense rs  ittto  die  vat,  uii<i  the  ’ )pci|afHitly  im»de 
coudcivsitig  apparatus  at  the  hate  of  the  chlm-  : iuto  ndobes.  or 
ners,  bricks, 

Theooe  foUiming  teprcaoiUs  this  funtu^’c  citt  • and  Rioted  ai  ihv 
into  two  Ie»>gtljwise,  the  whole  in*  hacieiUha  lor 

terual  airran^rnent ; the  ore  in  tis  rec'c|:aackv  iure  use,  Tfud 
rcadj  for  snblituathig,  ihc  jK>suinu  of  the 

and  the  apcrinfcs  con  necking:  the  difffO:^oi  cclliii ; united  totherm*^. 
or  ct>ndensing  chavaluirs  tbrtm^ih  which  the  va-  ; tta<;cs  duTing  the 
por#  pas:?  and  change  into  oiii  ■ winter,  uhi^r  th# 
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We  have  now  followed  the  process  of  mining 
and  distilling  the  quicksilver.  A general  out- 
line of  the  ojHjration  only  can  bo  given  in  these 
litnits.  The  details  would  require  an  elabornfe 
work,  and  as  much  al>struse  scientihe  study  n» 
ha^i  been  devoted  to  the  subject  by  the  savans 
of  Europe  and  America. 

Foreigners  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, as»*ert  that  not  even  the  great  works  of 
Idria  c-‘\n  now  compare  in  extent  or  complete- 
oe«s  with  those  of  Alrnadcn.  It  is  a commonly 
muni  th:in  half  it  million 
of  dt^Iur^  tutve  been  expcfi<!,eil  by  the  compAtTiv 
in  Okrtfofnia,  Mexico,  Sjmiu,  and  Gcrru/in  v,  t<» 
bring  tb^r  work?  to  their  proven l pcj-fef*tl6«. 
The  aid  funuirei»  hare  Iveen  long  discar<lcd,  and 
th^  uiiW  §(ines  are  tnusicr-pieces  of  elaboruie  mn- 
soury  are  inside  with  ti  peculiar  e<;m- 
pwifwi  such  as  constant  and  co«ly  oxperioient 
has  be  best  calculated  to  Kavo 

has  itCon  mfent’d  to  a parr 
rHT  iW  Ibfiior  at  the  workt.  These  arc  luude  in 
the:  ifditto  mouth  of  the  mine,  <;f  ihu  shl- 

in^  ytdeh  tLtit  too  fine  for  the  futnacci^,  owing 
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The  flasks  are  now  carted  to  the  ^^ombarca- 
dero”  of  Alviso,  and  sent  thenco  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, whence  they  are  exported  chiefly  to  Mex- 
ico and  South.  Aiuerica. 

The  first  lady  w)xo  aecompUshed  the  feat  of 
exploring  the  New  A1  otaden  mine  to  its  utter- 
most depths,  and  from  whose  interesting  ac- 
count, given  in  1854,  some  useful  hints  have  boon 
obtaiue<!,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  liU 
eral  spirit  of  the  company,  manifested  in  their 
treatment  of  their  employes — securing  the  best 
men,  and  rctaining  them  by  their  best  interests. 
♦♦Had  the  ore  proved  less  rich,”  she  remarks, 
‘ * or  had  not  a far-seeing  and  enlightened  policy 
actuated  them,  the  company Would,  ore  this, 
havo  boon  plunged  in  irretriovable  ruin^  as  their 
outlays  have  amounted  to  bat  little  short  of  their 
proceeds.”  TlUs  was  three  years  since — quite 
an  age  in  California.  If  the  company  have  ex- 
pended half  a million  of  dollars  up  to  this  date 
in  experiments  and  improvements,  they  may  bo 
supposed  to  have  completed  their  outlays  in  those 
respects.  They  have  at  least  the  reputation  of 
mainuuuing  n prudent  secrecy  regarding  all  their 
expenses  and  receipts.  Visitors  arc  amused 
with  interesting  anecdotes  about  the  miners, 
t lie  process  of  smelting,  and  the  danger  of  pois- 
onous vapors ; hut  few  are  able  to  obtain  any 
reliable  data,  details,  or  statistics  of  the  business. 
And  doubtless  the  pn^prietors  are  right  in  this  re- 
serve. Other  companies  may  at  any  time  be 
forrocvl  to  work  mines  of  cinnabar,  indications 
of  which  have  already  been  discovered,  and  the 
results  of  their  exjxiri  men  ts  and  outlays  are  equal 
to  so  much  capit.il  invested. 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  arrive  at  some 
appvoxiiimiion  of  the  receipts  of  the  associatiou. 


As  early  as  1851 — the  year  following  the  com- 
mencement of  fhe  workings — there  were  obtain- 
ed 18(K>  quintals  (180,0<X)  pounds)  of  quicksil- 
ver with  only  six  iil-rcgulated  furuac*es,  which 
niighi  be  called  diJtitNprovements^'  or  those  of 
Idria.  This  amount  was  distilled  in  about  nine 
mouths,  and  was  ereu  then  considerably  larger 
than  the  whole  amount  produced  at  Idria.  The 
proportion  which  this  offered  to  the  product  of 
all  Europe  may  be  surmised  from  tlxe  fact  tliat 
the  annual  yield  of  the  mines  on  the  Bavarian 
Rhine  provinces  is  from  400  to  o0<.)  quintals  (say 
4500  pounds).  That  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  in 
1827,  was  32,000  quintals.  As  the  European 
mines  do  not  appear  to  have  been  benefited  by 
any  important  improvements  for  many  yeans,  it 
is  likely  that  the  amount  coming  ihenco  does 
not  annually  increase  as  in  the  New  Almaden, 

By  referring  to  the  records  in  the  XJnited 
States  Custom-liouse  at  San  Francisco,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  1858  there  were  exported  from  the 
State  18,800  flasks  of  quicksilver  (of  75  pounds 
each),  or  1,410,000  pounds,  valued  at  iS<b83,18C*, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  pound.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1854)  the  amount  had  increased  to 
1,440,00<)  pounds,  rallied  at  the  same  rate  at 
$724,500  j and  this  did  not  include  -what  was 
used  in  tlie  State  for  mining  purposes,  which, 
with  the  incredible  growth  of  the  new  system  of 
♦‘hydraulic  miningv”  now  superseding  all  oth- 
ers, consumes,  it  is  safe  to  say,  a quarter  of  the 
entire  product  of  the  New  Almaden.  About 
1,500,000  pounds  (or  19,320  flasks)  were  export- 
ed in  1854  to  foreign  countries. 

The  ore  of  the  New  Almadon,  which,  as  has 
been  observed,  is  solely  siilphurets  of  mercury » 
the  rarest  known,  exceeds  in  richness  that  of  any 
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other  on  record.  Although  its  average  is  36 
per  cent.,  specimens  have  been  found  with  the 
incredible  yield  of  72  per  cent,  of  mercury. 
These  are  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  the 
most  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  mercury 
are  discovered.  In  1812,  at  the  works  of  Idria, 
56,686  quintals  of  ore  yielded  4832  quintals  of 
quicksilver,  or  about  8J  per  cent.  When  it  is 
stated  that  blocks  of  metalliferous  rock  yielding 
only  one  per  cent,  are  worked  in  Europe  with 
some  profit,  the  value  of  the  California  mine  may 
be  estimated.  No  native  or  virgin  quicksilver 
has  yet  been  found.  The  mine  is  apparently  in- 
exhaustible. The  proprietors  sometimes  raise 
ghosts  in  the  shape  of  water  rushing  in  and  com- 
pelling them  to  abandon  the  work,  or  the  leads 
suddenly  giving  out,  but  no  grounds  exist  for 
any  such  apprehensions.  The  Alraaden  mines 
in  La  Mancha  set  into  the  Sierra  Morena  in 
much  the  same  manner  that  the  New  Almaden 
does  into  the  Santa  Cruz  range.  The  first  has 
yielded  steadily  for  over  two  thousand  years 
without  diminution,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  the  latter  becoming  exhausted. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  con- 
nected %vith  the  New  Almaden  mine  is  the  effect 
produced  by  the  mercurial  vapors  ujKjn  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation.  Despite  the  lofty  chim- 
neys, and  the  close  attention  that  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  secret  of  effectually  condensing  the 
volatile  matter,  its  escape  from  the  chimneys 
withers  all  green  things  around.  Every  tree  on 
the  mountain-side  above  the  w*orks  is  dead,  and 
some  of  more  sensitive  natures  farther  removed 
exhibit  the  influence  of  the  poison  in  their 
shrunken  and  blanched  foliage;  but  these  ef- 
fects do  not  extend  to  any  great  distance.  Cat- 
tle feeding  within  half  a mile  of  the  hacienda 
sicken,  and  become  salivated;  and  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  a spring  rising  near  the  works  is  guard- 
ed against.  It  does  not,  however,  afiect  a me- 
dicinal spring  near  by,  which  possesses  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  soda  or  Congress  water. 

The  workmen  at  the  furnaces  are  particularly 
subjected  to  the  poisonous  fumes.  These  men 
are  only  able  to  work  one  week  out  of  foui;, 
when  they  are  changed  to  some  other  employ- 
ment, and  others  take  their  place  for  a week. 
Pole,  cadaverous  faces  and  leaden  eyes  are  the 
consequence  of  even  these  short,  spells;  and  any 
length  of  time  continued  at  this  labor  effectually 
shortens  life  and  impregnates  the  system  with 
mercury.  A French  traveler,  describing  the 
Almaden  mines  of  Spain,  states  that  the  work- 
men, owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  vapors  es- 
caping, become  feeble  at  an  early  age,  and  suf- 
fer the  most  cruel  maladies.  They  generally  die 
a premature  death.  The  atmosphere  is  charged 
far  and  near  with  the  fatal  poison,  which  a prop- 
er attention  might  do  much  to  prevent,  and  serve 
to  increase  the  profits  of  the  works.  These  ac- 
counts may  be  easily  believed  when  it  is  known 
that  ores  which  by  analysis  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  are  half  quicksilver,  are  made  to  yield  only 
10  per  cent.  Probably  less  mercury  escapes 
from  the  present  works  of  the  New  Almaden 


mine  than  at  any  other ; but  even  here,  to  such 
a degree  is  the  air  filled  with  the  volatile  |>oi8on, 
that  gold  coins  and  watches  on  the  persons  of 
tliose  engaged  about  the  furnaces  become  gal- 
vanized and  turn  white.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere one  would  seem  to  inhale  death  with  ev- 
ery respiration. 

Factitious  or  manufactured  cinnabar — ^vermil- 
ion— has  not  yet  entered  into  the  exports  from 
California;  the  process  of  making  it  is  no  longer 
a secret,  as  in  former  times,  and  may  yet  be- 
come a source  of  w'ealth  to  the  State.  But  the 
native  cinnabar,  of  a deep  red  and  brown  color, 
abounds,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  served 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon as  a pigment. 

The  miners  have  their  local  rules  and  regula- 
tions, which  are  rigidly  observed  among  them- 
selves and  recognized  by  the  officers  of  the 
company.  They  are  paid  by  the  amount  of  ore 
they  bring  daily  to  the  surface,  and  each  day's 
w'ork  is  carefully  noted  as  it  is  deposited  in 
separate  piles  in  the  patio.  The  work  is  car- 
ri^  on  by  gangs  of  from  five  to  a dozen,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  shaft  which  is  being  worked ; 
and  the  wreck’s  earnings  count  up  in  proportion 
to  the  quality  of  the  surrounding  rock  and  the 
consequent  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  labor.  Where 
the  rock  is  remarkably  easy,  the  gang  which 
has  fortunately  been  employed  in  that  direction 
sells  out  or  oftener  gambles  away  the  right  to 
pursue  the  vein.  Formerly  the  workmen  aver- 
aged from  $30  to  $50  a week  a piece,  but  of 
late  the  average  earnings  have  been  less  owing 
to  the  decreased  wages.  Sometimes  a lazy, 
loafing  fellow  obtains  employment  and  fails  to 
perform  his  part ; if  this  is  continued,  the  en- 
gineer places  him  among  a toart  gang  where  he 
' is  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  or  quit  the 
employ.  With  the  extracting  of  the  ore  the  min- 
er’s business  ceases.  It  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  tanateros,  who  are  paid  by  the  com- 
pany. Each  gang  selects  one  of  their  party  to 
receive  their  pay  at  the  end  of  the  week,  who, 
though  perhaps  capable  of  inserting  a cuckiUv 
under  your  ribs  in  revenge,  or  possess  himself  of 
yonr  purse,  maintains  an  inviolable  faith  with 
his  fellows. 

At  an  elevation  of  a few  hundred  feet  above 
the  patio,  on  the  mountain  side,  is  situated  a vil- 
lage inhabited  exclusively  by  the  miners.  Here 
may  be  seen  a genuine  Mexican  aldea  in  full 
perfection.  The  houses,  or  rather  huts,  are 
thatched  with  straw;  placid-looking  donkeys 
stand  mnsing  at  the  doors;  chocolate-colored 
brats  with  huge  paunches  and  shocks  of  frouzy 
hair  sprawl  about  in  the  sunshine  screaming  and 
quarreling  in  infantile  Spanish;  mangy  dogs, 
pigs,  goats,  and  fleas  wander  in  and  out  at  ran- 
dom a la  Mexico ; bedraggled  senoritas  pass  by 
with  the  pecnliar  careless  saunter  of  the  agua^ 
doroy  balancing  her  burden  on  her  head ; and 
here,  as  in  every  other  collection  of  Spanish 
Americans,  no  matter  how  fer  removed  from 
home,  one  may  notice  the  adherence  to  the  na- 
tional customs,  to  which  the  Mexican  in  particn- 
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lar  i8  as  religiously  bound  as  the  Turk  to  tiis  neighborOooa  ^ anu  after  a aay  or  general  oreaK- 
turban  and  petticoats,  or  the  Indian  to  liLs  moc-  down  and  jolUficatipii,  in  which  cigars,  bad  bran* 

; dy,  horse-racing,  t’andnngo,  and  monte  are  the 
Sometimes  on  and  on  Sundays,  component  parts,  the  ftssemblagc  breaks  np 

they  send  to  San  Josd  for  a rpiitarri$U%  and  a with  a general  stampede  on  horseback,  and  the 
violin  or  two,  and  get  up  a spirited  dance,  in  little  village  subsides  into  its  usual  quiet, 
which  the  whole  population  ASaUt.  Nor  do  they  iioglect  the  forms  of  religion, 

the  Kraqmros  and  mautilla'd  wi«c//ac4iw  of  the  Like  devout  GurhoHcs  they  attend  mass  at  stated 


r^iqitizi 
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periods  at  Santa  Clara,  and  now  and  then  have 
the  Padre  come  over  to  help  along  their  labors 
with  a benediction  or  two.  Besides  this,  thev 
have  in  one  of  the  recesses  a shrine  appropriated 
and  dedicated  to  the  holy  protectress  of  the 
mine.  This  is  a niche  hewn  with  more  than 
ordinary  care  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  which  is 
placed  a small  figure  of  the  tntelary  saint  before 
whom  propitiatory  candles  are  constantly  kept 
burning.  Her  l^yship  is  clad  in  a handsome 
white  gown  with  red  morocco  slippers,  bead 
eyes,  and  any  quantity  of  head>dress  and  orna- 
ments. This  is  “Nu^tra  Sefiora  de  Guade- 
Inpe,”  before  whom  the  miners  regularly  pros- 
trate themselv^  to  supplicate  her  protection 
from  fire-damps,  cavings,  and  sudden  outbursts 
of  water.  Of  the  first,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, there  is  no  danger;  of  the  second,  no 
instance  has  occurred,  as  the  galleries  are  well 
stanchioned ; and  though  of  the  latter  all  live  in 
constant  anxiety,  the  mine  has  remained  so  diy 
up  to  this  time  as  to  need  no  artificial  drainage. 

Having  thus  given  a description  of  the  works, 
which  by  American  ingenuity  greatly  facilitate 
and  economize  the  extraction  of  quicksiver,  let 
ns  take  a brief  glance  at  some  other  mines  of 
cinnabar  known  to  the  world.  The  chief  locali- 
ties of  cinnabar  are  in  Almaden,  in  the  province 
of  La  Mancha,  in  Spain,  Idria  in  the  Schiefer- 
gebirge,  Kreinnitz,  and  Schemnitz  in  Hungary, 
in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Nassau,  China, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Honduras,  Columbia,  and  Peru. 
The  best  known  of  these  are  the  mines  of  Alma- 
den, Idria,  and  the  Palatinate.  The  first  are 
of  unknown  antiquity.  Pliny  states  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  cinnabar  from  Almaden  seven 


' terprise.  Two  other  valuable  quicksilver  mines 
I have  been  discovered  in  California,  and  witli 
! the  extension  of  Yankee  industry  over  the  terri- 
tory of  our  Spanish  - American  neighbors  the 
, veins  of  cinnabar  in  Central  America  will  as- 
suredly be  worked.  Recent  explorations  have 
I shown  that  valuable  mines  of  cinnabar  exist  in 
Honduras,  which  only  await  foreign  labor  and 
capital  to  yield  their  glittering  treasures.  The 
mines  of  Idria  are  doubtless  more  extensive  and 
richer  than  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain.  In 
1803,  owing  as  it  is  supposed  to  spontaneous  com- 
; bustion,  they  took  fire  and  burned  in  a whirl- 
« wind  of  subterranean  fire  for  many  months.  The 
I flames  were  finally  extinguished  by  drowning  all 
j the  under-ground  workings.  The  sublimed  iner- 
! enry  in  this  catastrophe  occasioned  diseases  and 
j nervous  tremblings  to  more  than  nine  hundred 
I persons  in  the  neighborhood. 

I The  best  known  mines  of  cinnabar  in  South 
I America  are  those  of  Guancavelica  in  Peru, 
j These,  of  course,  are  worked  with  the  most 
I primitive  machinery.  In  1782  all  the  quick- 
silver used  in  the  country  for  the  purposes  of 
silver  mining  was  imported  from  the  celebrated 
I mines  of  Yun-nan  in  China. 

I 

ROSEMARY. 

IN  THREE  RA.RTS— RiVRT  II. 

THE  BOSE  IN  BLOOM. 

April  showers  bring  forth  June  flowers, 
sings  the  almanac;  and  five  summers  have 
each  shed  a tenderer  light  over  Melicent,  so  that 
it  seems  as  if  the  souls  of  ail  their  June  flowers 


hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  had  centred  their  fragrance  in  a constant  atmos- 
Rome  in  his  time  annually  received  seven  hun-  I phere  about  her.  Now,  as  she  stands  beside  the 
dred  thousand  pounds  from  the  same  mines,  old  bureau,  bro>vned  by  age  and  glittering  with 
No  accounts  exist  of  the  ancient  methods  used,  its  polished  brasses — stands  gently  dreaming  over 
but  they  must  have  been  of  the  very  rudest  kind,  the  single  deposit  of  a little  box,  there  is  hardly 
as  even  at  this  day  the  ores  are  simply  heated  a remnant  of  the  cruel  fire  upon  her  face,  no 
upon  open  arches,  and  the  vapors  are  attempted  ' remnant  such  as  burn  or  scar;  but  the  indefin- 
to  be  condensed  by  inclosing  them  within  brick  I able  trace  of  its  discipline  purifies  all  the  sweet 
or  stone  and  mortar  walls,  which  can  never  be  features,  wliere  a perpetual  paleness  has  spread 
rendered  either  sufficiently  tight  or  cool.  By  its  soft  negation  of  tint  like  a bloom.  Youth 
these  processes  it  is  evident  that  only  a small  j perished  in  that  flame ; but  there  arose  from  it, 
proportion  of  the  mercury  is  saved,  vast  quanti-  | phantom-like,  instead,  the  gentlest  and  most 
ties  escaping,  as  was  shown  by  the  eflbets  upon 
the  workmen. 

The  mines  in  Idria  were  discovered  in  1497, 
and  have  been  steadily  worked  from  that  time. 

From  them  was  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  j getfulness  of  the  opposing  mirror,  that  she  ha< 
quicksilver  used  in  the  Spanish- American  silver  | long  since  ceased  to  think  herself  lovely.  That, 
minesduringthefifteenthandsixteenthcenturies.  j perhaps,  took  place  when  first  she  lifted  her  head 
The  workings  have  been  pushed  to  the  depth  of  j from  the  pillow  and  begged  for  the  hand-glass ; 
280  yards.  The  product  in  quicksilver,  notwitU- 1 and  the  change  since  that  terrible  moment  has 
standing  the  rude  methods  used  to  extract  it,  i been  too  gradual  to  be  felt  by  herself.  But  the 
might  easily  amount  to  6000  metric  quintals  (or  ! little  wild-brier  blossom  that  grows  in  the  shad- 
about  1,200,000  pounds) ; but  in  order  to  uphold  ow  is  not  more  fair  and  touching  than  she.  She 
the  price  the  Austrian  Government  has  restricted  j wears  a robe  tinged  in  the  faintest  blush,  con- 
* the  production  to  150  tons  (300,000  pounds),  j fined  simply  at  the  throat  with  a button  of  pearls. 
Such  a policy  can  not  long  be  followed  with  | no  other  ornament ; but  on  her  hair,  passing  im- 


patient womanhood,  with  a presence  that  steals 
through  the  house  like  moonbeams.  The  naive 
vanity  of  the  child  is  also  gone ; for  it  is  easi 
to  see  by  the  absence  of  decoration,  by  the  for- 


Buccess,  for  the  continued  high  price  can  only 


der  the  chin  and  tied  beneath  the  left  ear,  a rib- 


result  in  the  development  of  other  mines  of  cin-  | bon  rose  threaded  with  silver.  This  or  some 


nabar,  under  the  magic  touch  of  American  en-  ' other  she  is  never  seen  without. 
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Enter  Grandpa  Aubichon — not  in  person,  for 
that  is  out  somewhere  beyond  the  grape-yines, 
but  in  voice : 

“ Honey,  what  are  you  doing?” 

**  Nothing.” 

The  voice  chimes  with  his  as  a silver  vibra- 
tion  might  lose  itself  in  the  toll  of  a great  steel 
bell ; but  by  some  of  the  keen  pulses  of  sonority 
he  feels  it,  for  he  immediately  responds ; 

“Well,  then,  bring  Nothing  out  here.” 

On  the  contrary,  slie  hastily  closes  the  little 
scented  box — it  is  a tiny  thing  of  platina  that 
seems  to  be  charactered,  so  curiously  is  it 
wrought  in  some  fairy  tongue,  an  unknown  ca- 
balism, and  it  is  lined  with  the  brown  corruga- 
tion of  the  Tonga  bean.  But  tiny  as  the  box 
may  be,  it  holds  all  her  treasures — one  letter 
written  on  rustling  silver  tissue.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  hastily  closes  this  little  scented  box, 
slips  it  among  the  folds  of  her  dress,  gathers  up 
some  sewing,  and  descends. 

Grandpa  Aubichon  sits  in  his  cane  chair ; he 
holds  a great  ])ipe  between  his  fingers,  and  dim- 
ly in  a cloud  of  smoke  looms  the  apparition 
of  a new’spaper — it  is  one  of  his  economic  prin- 
ciples never  to  read  the  evening  news  till  that 
of  the  morning  arrives,  so  saving  much  expend- 
iture of  belief.  He  sits  out  in  the  broad  w'ays 
and  open  spac^  of  the  garden,  a screen  of  trees 
behind  him,  vdstas  before  him,  and  on  one  side 
the  gurgle  of  a little  brook,  whose  edges  arc 
blue  with  the  arrow-heads.  So  seated,  Grand- 
pa Aubichon  has  an  idea  that  his  tent  is  pitch- 
ed in  the  wilderness. 

“And  that’s  what  you  call  Nothing,  is  it?” 

“ Oh,  I wasn’t  sewing  when  you  spoke.” 

“What  then ?” 

— Looking  over  a box.” 

“Well,  honey,  here.  My  eyes  are  poor. 
Suppose  you  look  over  a paper  now?” 

“ Not  so  sly.  Grandpa  Aubichon.  I read  the 
paper  last  night.” 

“That’s  very  unkind  of  you.  You  might 
have  allowed  me  the  surprise.” 

“If  I could  have  counterfeited  it  sufficient- 
ly.” 

“ He’ll  come  here,  you  know.  He’s  got  no 
other  home  now.  I was  his  guardian,  and  I 
suppose  he’s  not  forgotten  us.” 

“Forgotten  us!” 

Just  here  a great  flush  shot  over  Grandpa 
Aubichon’s  face,  and  extinguished  his  speech. 
Meliccnt’s  eyes  were  on  her  work.  He  fixed 
his  glance  on  an  object  beyond  her,  and  raised 
his  finger  toward  it  menacingly,  but  said : 

“ Here,  honey.  I’ve  had  a new  statue  come 
home  this  morning.  Sec  if  it  looks  most  like  a 
bronze  or  an  ice.” 

Meliccnt  was  thinking  of  the  letter  in  her 
little  box,  covered  with  its  odd  Russian  and 
Asian  imprints,  found  cached  on  the  very  mag- 
netic meridian,  and  mailed  by  the  finder  from 
some  frontier  fort  liigh  up  in  the  corner  of  the 
continent — thinking  of  this,  and  wondering  if 
there  were  yet  no  others  for  her  frost-retained 
in  icy  regions ; for  the  writer  had  no  relatives 
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and  few  friends,  and  it  might  now  and  then 
have  beguiled  a monotonous  moment  to  put  out 
a moulding  finger  and  touch  the  mind  of  this 
little  girl,  secluded  in  her  rose  garden  and  sun- 
shine. It  did  not  occur  to  her,  perhaps,  os  it 
could  not  have  occurred  to  him,  that  in  touch- 
ing the  mind  at  this  age  it  is  also  possible  to 
touch  the  heart. 

“Ah,  here  it  is!”  said  Grandpa  Aubichon, 
pausing.  “The  gardens  run  mad  again  on 
roses  this  June,  and  they  have  already  laid  hold 
of  it.  There ; you  see  it  was  a block  of  ice  at 
the  pole,  but  drifting  down,  the  warm  currents 
liquefied  it  to  this  shape.  A famous  sculptor, 
the  warm  South  Sea — he  gave  it  a soul.” 

For  a moment  the  figure  before  her  mingled 
so  entirely  with  Melicent's  meditations  that  she 
experienced  no  new  emotion ; but  then,  trem- 
bling^nd  all  joyfully  disturbed,  she  remember- 
ed herself.  As  for  the  other,  instead  of  step- 
ping down  from  his  pinnacle  like  a reasonably- 
behaved  statue  under  such  circumstances,  he 
remained  motionless  and  gazing  upon  Melicent 
with  a surprise  and  something  of  an  embarrass- 
ment more  than  equal  to  her  own.  It  was  plain 
to  Grandpa  Aubichon  that  he  had  been  prepared 
for  all  disfigurement,  and  was  thrown  off  guard 
by  the  complete  contradiction  of  his  expecta- 
tions. But  to  Melicent  there  came  no  such  sug- 
gestion. She  remembered  the  dazzling  bloom 
in  which  he  had  last  seen  her,  and  she  could 
not  but  believe  him  shocked  by  an  entire  and 
displeasing  contrast. 

“Now  you  shall  lunch  and  sleep  before  you 
speak  a word,”  cried  Grandpa  Aubichon. 

“ No ; let  us  stay  here,”  said  Ambrose,  dream- 
ily, still  with  Melicent’s  hand  in  his.  “ It  seems 
like  heaven.  I come  out  of  ice  and  fall  upon 
roses.  They  were  in  bloom  when  I left.” 

So  they  strayed  back  to  the  great  chair,  the 
younger  man  throwing  himself  on  the  turf,  with 
his  face  to  the  sky  and  away  from  the  brook. 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  the  sight  of  water  or 
hear  a murmur  of  it — at  least  till  this  ice-crash- 
ing din  is  out  of  my  head,”  he  said.  “It’s  just 
as  if  one  had  a hydrophobia.” 

“ Poor  fellow ! He  is  thoroughly  worn  out. 

Will  you  have  the  arbor  pillow,  Ambrose — half 
poppy-petals  and  half  rose  ?” 

“A  Sybaritic  invention!  No,  I’ll  take  a 
stone.” 

As  he  spoke  Melicent  slipped  the  cushion  un- 
der his  head. 

“ Well,  and  what  has  Grandpa  Aubichon  been 
doing  since  I have  been  gone  ?”  he  asked,  look- 
ing up  at  her  with  a smile. 

* * Grandpa  Aubichon  ? Oh,  making  folks  hap- 
py.” 

“And  what  has  Grandpa  Grey  been  doing?” 

“ He  is  dead,”  said  Melicent. 

“ Dead,”  repeated  Grandpa  Aubichon,  with  a 
tone  which  in  spite  of  its  falling  cadence  was  a ' 
great  piece  of  exultation,  like  a long  breath  of 
relief. 

“And  it  makes  any  difference?” 

“ Wliy,  yes  and  no.  He  did  an  unnecessary 
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thing,  and  left  Melicent  his  property,  disinherit- 
ing Ilora.” 

‘‘Flora ? Ah ! What  had  Flora  to  do 

with  him  ?” 

“Flora  was  his  adopted  child.  Taken  out 
of  the  streets  for  her  vagrant,  gipsyish  beauty. 
The  same  now  to  a whitl” 

“I  had  forgotten,  if  I ever  heard.  Let  me 
see ! — ^you  had  a great  passion  for  her,  had  you 
not,  Miss  Melicent?” 

“A  great  affection.  I have  it  yet” 

“ Why  don't  you  give  her  back  her  money, 
then  ?” 

“It  is  funded  in  her  name ; but  she  will  not 
touch  it  I don’t  know  where  she  is.” 

“Humph ! She’ll  turn  up.  Why  didn’t  he 
leave  it  to  Flora  ?” 

“Oh,  she  wouldn’t  marry  somebody  that 
Grandpa  Grey  wished  she  should.” 

“ Quite  roman tesque  I Well,  and  what  have 
you  been  doing?” 

“She’s  been  making  sunshine,”  replied  Grand- 
pa Anbichon,  vehemently ; “and  has  a quanti- 
ty laid  by  for  rainy  days.” 

“Don’t  use  it  for  the  next  one  that  comes. 
I should  so  like  to  see  a day  weeping  out  of  soft 
gray  clouds,  through  screens  and  veils  of  glitter- 
ing green,  once  more.” 

“And  now  tell  ns  what  you  have  done,”  said 
Grandpa  Aubichon. 

“ As  definitely  os  you  have  replied  to  me  ? I 
have  done  nothing.” 

“ Nonsense,  Ambrose ! We  know  by  the  re- 
ports that  your  journey  and  your  voyage,  with 
their  five  winters,  have  accomplished  wonderful 
things.” 

“ No  fault  of  mine.” 

“ Granted.  We^U  allow  that : any  thing  for 
peace.  But  what  then  personally  have  you  been 
doing?” 

“Been  getting  up  theatricals.” 

“ Indeed  I And  in  what  did  you  play  ?” 

“‘The  Road  to  Ruin.’” 

“I  don’t  see  your  drift,”  said  Grandpa  Au- 
bichon, with  a little  puzzled  anxiety. 

“ Well,  then,  I have  rowed  myself  up  Salt 
River.” 

“ Didn’t  know  it  debouched  under  those  par- 
allels.” 

“If  you  want  the  thing  plainer — I have  bro- 
ken up  my  constitution.  ” 

“Ambrose,  don’t  talk  like  a fooL” 

“Just  as  you  please.  Only  the  curse  is  on 
me.” 

“You  look  like  it !”  cried  Grandpa  Aubichon, 
with  ironic  anger,  and  a face  like  the  gargoyle 
caving  some  ancient  edifice. 

“ Pray  believe  that  with  as  much  certainty  as 
you  look  forward  to  twenty  summers  I look  for- 
ward to  none.” 

“I’ll  believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir,”  storm- 
ed Grandpa  Aubichon.  “It’s  shameful.  It’s 
an  absurd  imposition.  It’s  a — It’s  a — You’ve 
been  round  among  a set  of  old  fossil  humbugs, 
who  have  frightened  you  to  death  for  the  sake 
of  the  fee.  Die  if  you  dare !” 


“ Frightened  me  ? On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
rather  a subject  of  indifierence  to  me.  I’ve  no- 
thing in  particular  to  live  for.  What  destiny 
determines  I shall  do  quietly.  Perhaps  the 
sharp  share.  Death,  will  turn  up  strange  seeds, 
with  rare  new  blossoms,  in  that  dark  furrow. 
Why  not?” 

Melicent’s  work  had  fallen,  and  she  sat  prick- 
ing the  needle  in  and  out,  forgetful  of  every 
thing  in  creation.  Shut  in  sunnily  as  they 
might  be,  they  could  not  banish  Death : his  in- 
sidious breath  was  sliming  the  rose.  Ah ! if 
Ambrose  died,  why  should  she  live  ? Slowly 
raising  her  eyes,  they  met  his,  fixed  on  her. 
She  did  not  think  of  taking  them  away . under 
such  scourges  souls  are  laid  bare.  The  dark 
orbs  still  held  hers  on  their  weary  gazing,  and 
when  the  eyelids  fell,  if  in  her  soul  hid  a secret 
unknown  even  to  herself,  that  glance  had  plunged 
and  brought  it,  and  held  it  up  like  a jewel  to  the 
other’s  perception,  and  suflfered  it  to  fall  again 
into  the  silent  depths.  And  there  the  subject 
staid — Melicent  in  an  apathy.  Grandpa  Aubi- 
chon too  much  disturbed  for  any  words,  and  the 
other  looking  up  the  clear  heaven  till  its  calm 
hushed  him  into  a dream. 

“ There’s  nothing  under  the  canopy  the  mat- 
ter with  him  I”  then,  after  a while,  growled 
Grandpa  Aubichon.  “Nothing  but  fatigue. 
The  color’s  the  natural  color  of  sleep,  breath 
even,  hands  cool.  He’s  a splenetic  simpleton. 
I’ll  hear  no  more  such  talk.  Might  have  known 
’twould  be  the  end,”  he  muttered,  “from  the 
very  day  that  accursed  idea  was  broached.  Why 
I suffered  it  to  go  on — What  under  the  sun — 
Any  man  with  common  sense — No  result  un 
der  heaven — There’d  be  an  exploring  party  to 
hell  if  there  were  any  way  of  getting  back!” 
And  Grandpa  Aubichon,  fulminating  his  broken 
sentences,  disappeared  down  the  walks.  The 
sun  stole  round  and  touched  the  sleeper’s  hair 
caressingly.  Melicent  rose  and  bent  the  boughs, 
and  curtained  her  work  upon  them,  that  his 
slumber  might  not  be  broken;  shook  down  a 
honey-suckle  from  its  prop,  that  it  might  be 
soothed  with  sweetness  unaware ; went  away  and 
came  again  with  a great  bunch  of  green-house 
grapes,  salvered  on  a vine-leaf,  that  when  he 
woke  should  refresh  him.  Then  she  sat  down 
as  before,  and,  still  with  her  eyes  upon  him,  fell 
into  reverie. 

She  was  remembering  all  her  little  past  in 
these  few  moments,  and,  with  the  rest,  remem- 
bering that  letter  against  which  her  heart  was 
even  now  beating,  and  which  had  so  strongly 
affected  her  life,  reaching  her,  as  it  did,  at  a 
time  when  all  her  capability  of  impression  was 
most  sensitively  fresh  and  tender.  She  recalled 
how  she  bad  held  it  in  tremulous  fingers,  turn- 
ed it  over  and  over  again  in  such  pleased  sur 
prise,  measured  every  stroke,  and  lingered  so 
long  on  the  seal — that  seal  the  imprint  of  an 
antler  only,  to  be  borne  haughtily,  lord  of  the 
forest,  or  stretched  low  upon  the  back  for  unim- 
peded career.  Within,  not  much ; trivial  words 
of  careless  kindness ; but,  to  her,  every  sentence 
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weighed  out  of  the  golden  scales  of  exporience. 
She  had  not  then  reflected  that  it  might  be  but 
a whim  or  the  offshoot  of  an  idle  hour ; she  had 
seen  only  that  long  montlis  after  he  left  her,  she 
was  still  as  vivid  an  object  in  his  mind  and  af- 
fections as  on  the  very  day  of  his  departure. 
While  the  years  fled  this  absent  and  idealized 
roan  had  grown  in  her  fancy  to  something  of  the 
demigod ; the  days  when  she  had  known  him, 
careless  days  of  her  gladness  and  beauty,  for- 
ever wore  a halo;  she  felt  how  any  one,  be- 
lieved to  be  noble  and  pure,  may  come  to  over- 
shadow all  a young  girl’s  heaven,  till  uncon- 
sciously she  fashions  her  growth  on  his  ideas 
and  sees  all  nature  only  through  their  medium. 
She  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  tell  why, 
when  she  read  the  announcement  of  his  return, 
such  a thrill  of  wild  happiness  sw’ept  through 
her — as  impossible  as  to  say  why  in  that  first 
moment  of  tardy  greeting  she  had  felt  the  earth 
shift  beneath  her  tread  and  place  her  in  isola- 
tion. It  was  not  with  bitterness  that  now  she 
recognized  this ; she  had  built  no  castles  in  the 
air,  and  so  no  ruins  encompassed  her ; she  had 
never  indulged  a day-dream,  and  knew  no  bro- 
ken hopes ; there  had  come  to  her  simply  the 
great  need  of  loving.  Living  almost  the  life  of 
a solitaire,  she  knew  nothing  finer  than  this 
heart;  and  denied,  the  fountain  therefore  did 
not  shrink,  but  poured  toward  some  other  chan- 
nel. She  suffered  merely  an  undefined  melan- 
choly, which  for  the  moment  breathed  all  about 
her  face,  but  for  the  future  was  to  be  banished 
even  from  her  heart,  for  there  was  enough  glad- 
ness left  in  life.  So  absorbed  was  she  in  her 
vague  thoughts  that  she  did  not  remark  that  the 
eyes  of  the  sleejier  had  opened,  and  were  regard- 
ing her  as  she  regarded  him. 

“Miss  Melicent,”he  said,  in  a few  moments, 
“you  have  just  made  a resolution.  Now  why 
should  1 not  ask  its  nature  ?” 

She  smiled  a little.  “ It  was  only — only  to 
be  very  cheerful  for  Grandpa  Aubichon.” 

“Miss  Melicent,  you  know  that  sunshine  flows 
spontaneously  and  perpetually  only  from  a great 
joyful  source  of  light  and  heat.” 

“I  have  a great  joyful  source  of  light  and 
heat,  Mr.  Ambrose.” 

Lucky  for  you.”  It  was  said  between  his 
teeth,  like  a fierce  float  of  ice  gritting  against  the 
pebbles  on  a beach. 

“And  the  same  sun  shines  for  us  all,  Mr. 
Ambrose.” 

He  opened  his  eyes  widely,  singular  shades 
swept  over  his  face;  he  rose  then,  went  to  bend- 
ing lime-leaves  and  sipping  water,  collected  a 
flock  of  orioles,  swallows,  and  thrushes  about 
him,  and  finally  sent  them  all  sailing  down  the 
stream  on  a strip  of  bark  with  his  bunch  of  grapes. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Ambrose,  they  were  for  you  I” 

“ And  I’ve  used  them,  haven’t  I?  Now  shall 
I tell  you  about  my  five  years  ? Where’s  Grand- 
pa Aubichon?  If  I could  make  one  bore  do 
for  both  of  you  it  would  save  so  many  chips.” 

“Mr.  Ambrose,  I think  you  are  a little 
changed.” 


“ Of  course  the  moon  hasn’t  filled  her  horn 
threescore  times  without  burning  out  some  of 
my  vital  force.” 

“ I mean,  not  to  suppose  that,  we  should  like 
to  hear  your  story  a thousand  times.” 

“Till  it  was  an  old  story?  Pardon,  I am 
not  BO  young  and  succulent.  Ah!  any  other 
than  I would  have  been  changed  indeed — would 
have  been  made  all  over ; but  I hold  stoutly  to 
my  identity.  Miss  Melicent,  if  I had  been  a 
sculjitor  I should  have  learned  strange  secrets 
of  group  and  shape,  and  wonderful  laws  of  curve 
that  all  the  mechanics  in  creation  can’t  explain ; 
if  a painter — My  God!  what  towering  turrets 
and  sailing  steeps,  what  peaks  of  prisms,  what 
arrows  of  snow-streaked  lustre  piercing  a sapphire 
vault,  what  mystical  ghostly  splendors,  what 
weird  wild  terrors,  auroras,  and  midnights  full 
of  sharp  black  winds ! I can  teach  you  how  to 
paint  the  desolation  of  icy  silence.  As  it  is,  I 
may  turn  architect,  and  throw  to  the  world  a 
cluster  of  frozen  minarets,  a bundle  of  spires, 
one  glacial  dome.” 

“ Mr.  Ambrose,  I never  learned  the  reason 
why  you  are  not  already  one  of  tho.se.” 

“I  can  very  easily  tell  you.  When  did  you 
ever  see  a lake  surrender  its  picture  ? And  docs 
a running  river  take  tribute  from  the  sea?  No. 

I am  just  a mirror — a mirror  to  receive  the  im- 
age and  hold  it  in  the  depths  of  my  being,  but 
with  no  power  of  emitting  a single  ray  again.” 

“That  does  not  seem  to  be  right.” 

“Yes,  it  would.be  entirely  right  if  it  were 
entirely  true.  But  if  I were  so  I should  be  con- 
tent, you  see.  And  I am  not  content.  What 
if  I should  tell  yon?  I know  intimately,”  he 
said,  flushing  and  pausing  in  his^  walk,  with  his 
head  turned  aside  that  he  might  gaze  upon  her — 

“I  know  intimately  that  there  is  some  expres- 
sion for  my  soul,  my  power,  somewhere.  But 
what  ? I used  to  feel  it  when  I heard  the  great 
stranding  bergs  grind  on  the  bottom,  when  the 
tough  hawsers  sung  out  the  gale,  tense  as  strings 
tuned  to  the  storm ; and  I felt  it  again  down 
there  in  the  tropics,  as  if  repeated  in  minor, 
when  the  palm  fanned  a dreamy  pond  and  the 
waters  lapped  the  coral  reef  in  murmurous  anti- 
phon ; always  when  the  wind  blows.  But  I am 
thirty  years  old  now,  and — it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Whatever  it  may  ha%’e  been  it  is  all 
barnacled  over  with  alien  whims,  pursuits,  nml 
purposes.  I would  give  my  life  to  know  it, 
though ; in  fact,  have  I not  given  it  ?” 

“Mr  Ambrose,  I know  I”  exclaimed  Meli- 
cent, with  radiant  eyes. 

“You?” 

“When  yon  are  well  and  strong  I shall  tell 
you ; not  before ; and  you  are  not  to  ask  ” 

“ You  will  shut  your  secret  in  my  dead  hand 
then  ” 

“ Do  not  speak  so.  Want  of  strength  in  the 
body  is  always  felt  in  the  soul,  Grandpa  Aubi- 
chon says.  You  are  to  be  as  well  as  I am,  and 
as  satisfled,  and  far,  far  more  significant  ki  God’s 
plans ! that  is  in  fate ; do  your  best  to  meet  fate 
hfllf-wny !”  and  her  face  glowed. 
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**  Ton  would  make  Satan  hope.” 

**  That  she  would  1”  cried  Grandpa  Aubichony 
from  a little  distance,  as  he  approached,  rolling 
up  his  yial->€ase.  Wide  aw^e?  Well,  and 
what  are  you  two  discussing  ?” 

**  Every  thing  under  the  sun.’* 

And  something  under  the  rose,  eh  ?” 

‘‘Yes,  as  you  see,”  said  Ambrose,  plucking 
at  the  climbing  noisettes  above. 

“Now,  honey,  there  are  ninety  trifles  and 
nine  that  need  two  brown  eyes  before  dinner.” 

Melicent  gathered  up  her  work  to  slip  away  at 
his  first  syllable. 

“And  while  she  is  gone,  Ambrose,  we’ll  look 
into  your  aflairs,  if  you  please.  I know  of  a good 
investment  or  so,  and  1 think  you  sold  out  when 
in  England  two  years  ago  and  left  your  funds 
on  deposit  ?” 

Melicent  was  stooping  perforce  to  recover  her 
scissors  and  spools  and  needle-book,  that  one 
after  one  kept  rolling  out  of  her  hasty  grasp,  and 
unavoidably  the  reply  struck  her  ear. 

“ One  glance  will  answer,  Sir.  Drawn  upon, 
and  drawn  upon.  1 have  exactly  enough  to 
sufiice  me  so  long  as  I live.  The  last  dollar  will 
dissolve  in  my  last  tisane,  and  you’ll  put  the 
change  on  my  eyes.” 

“ Great  Heavens ! are  you  lost  to  all  sense  of 
propriety?  Have  you  no  manner  of  feeling? 
Put  these  things  off  your  lips  and  out  of  your 
thoughts.  Never  utter  such  a sentence  again, 
unless  you  want  to  goad  me  into  finishing  your 
case  with  a dose  of  the  bluest  of  pills !” 

Ambrose  laughed.  “ You  shall  be  obeyed, 
Sir.” 


Then  Melicent  heard  a great  groan  rend  its 
way  up  from  Grandpa  Aubichon’s  heart,  and 
throwing  an  involuntary  glance  over  her  shoul- 
der she  saw  him  turn  suddenly  and  snatch  the 
other  to  himself  with  a strong  embrace,  as  if  he 
had  been  a child,  and  his  own  child  at  that. 
And  then  with  a certain  inexpUodble  buoyancy, 
full  of  disbelief  and  of  hope,  she  went  in  to  await 
them. 
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When  they  entered  the  house  at  length  after 
repeated  ringings,  Grandpa  Aubichon  seemed 
older  by  years,  so  that  one  might  have  imagined 
him  to  have  lent  a portion  of  his  life  to  eke  out 
the  shorter  thread  of  another,  and  over  that  there 
was  yet  a singular  appearance  in  his  countenance 
as  if — Ambrose  afterward  said — ^some  terrible 
pressure  had  closed  a field  of  the  ugliest  gaps 
and  crevasses  into  one  solid  surface ; and  the 
young  man  himself  looked  paler  and  somewhat 
weary,  but  with  an  air  of  intense  happiness,  as  if 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  found  afifeo- 
tion  and  believed  in  it. 

After  dinner  Grandpa  Aubichon  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  with  a steady  tramp,  while 
Mr.  Ambrose  lay  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  win- 
dow and  talked. 

“I  know  why  you  think  Pm  changed,  Miss 
Melicent,”  he  said  at  last,  when  adventure  upon 
adventure  had  been  recounted.  “It’s  because 
1 speak  so  much  of  myself.” 

“ Youhadn’t  spoken  of  yourself  then,  Sir.” 
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“But  you  felt  my  capacity,  ‘madam.’  ” 

“I  suppose,”  he  continued,  upon  Melicent’s 
smile,  “ that  every  one  looks  back  at  himself 
five  years  ago  as  a fool.  1 know  / do.  Not  to 
imagine  that  its  all  wiped  away  yet : my  hours 
break  with  a misanthropical  grain : I shall  begin 
to  sting  myself  soon  for  enjoying  your  kindness 
in  this  basking  way.  But  you  m I have  been 
hibernating,  living  on  my  accumulations,  my 
memories ; and  they  were  few.  1 had  so  few 
friends,  scarcely  any  but  yourselves,  and  so 
they  intensified,  and  every  year  has  renewed 
and  strengthened  your  personalities  and  plowed 
deeper  grooves  for  you  in  my  soul.  I used  to 
long  so  to  know  if  you  were  ^ive  or  dead.  Dr. 
Aubichon,  and  then  curse  myself  for  caring.  I 
could  have  staid  five  years  later  if  I could  only 
have  had  a letter.” 

“ I couldn’t  send,  Mr.  Ambrose,”  said  Meli- 
cent, after  his  sidelong  glance  at  her.  “ Yon 
know  the  mails  don’t  run  to  the  Pole.” 

“ But  you  might  have  written  nevertheless, 
and  up  in  that  magnetic  element  1 should  have 
known  what  you  wrote.” 

“ I did.  I used  to  write  you  in  my  journal 
at  first.” 

“ Then  I know  what  it  was.  For  I used  to 
fancy  your  blithe  little  voice  in  my  ear  half  the 
time  for  a year  or  two.  What  m^e  you  leave 
off?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I got  to  be  too  old.” 

“Yes.  And  sometimes  in  the  superstitions 
daritness,  when  a sadden  shrill  wind  came  whis- 
tling up  from  nowhere,  and  beat  past  us  and 
away  in  fearful  palpitation,  when  a spectral 
snow-wreath  eddied  and  fell,  when  the  wide  and 
dreadful  cold  seemed  to  be  an  actual  malevolent 
presence  brooding  above  us,  a mighty  compres- 
sion of  terror,  as  if  some  fierce  puissance  had 
frozen  and  sealed  up  all  beneficence,  I had 
strange  fancies.  1 lost  my  way  one  night  in  the 
ice,  I remember,  when  I had  left  the  others  be- 
hind and  was  striking  for  the  ship,  to  send  th^ 
relief,  and  used  all  my  ammunition  in  hopes  to 
be  heard,  and  wandered  about  till  my  wits  be- 
gan to  fail.  And  I saw  at  first  a singular  blue 
sulphurous  light  playing  round  my  gun,  and  then 
1 believed  it  grew  and  fluttered  all  about  me, 
and  finally  centred  itself  and  went  flitting  on  and 
on  in  advance  till,  when  at  length  it  bad  led  me 
within  a rod  of  the  ship,  I fainted.  But  I didn’t 
faint  from  exhaustion,  I think.  It  was  sheer 
horror.  Do  you  know,  I thought  the  death-light 
was  little  honey’s  spirit  here.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Ambrose,  so  yon  think  I’m  a sul- 
phurous spirit,  do  yon  ?” 

“ 1 thin  k you  belong  to  the  rosiest  of  heavens ! ” 

“Mr.  Ambrose,  I’ve  no  doubt  that  those 
years,  which  seemed  so  terrible  to  think  of,  did 
yon  great  good.  You  know  sometimes  a string 
that  would  give  too  wiry  a tone  is  wound  with 
its  own  substance  long-drawn-out  and  attenu- 
ated.” 

“ And  you  think  I give  a softer  note  now  ?” 

“ I am  no  judge.  Perhaps  you  would  give  a 
rich,  full  note  now  if  properly  touched.” 
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“Pity  I can’t  keep  the  vibration.  No,  it  is 
in  some  natures  as  they  listen  to  give  a rich,  full 
echo  to  a very  sharp  and  griding  sound.” 

“Bosh  and  blarney!”  exclaimed  Grandpa 
Aubichon.  “ Honey,  what  are  you  drawing?” 

“Oh,  just  faces.” 

“What  faces?” 

“ See  if  you  can  tell.” 

“ Not  I.  The  man  in  the  moon  ? or  the  man 
without  a shadow  ? or  any  body’s  Dopptlgdngerf" 

“I  suppose  it  is  Prince  Athanase,”  said  Mr. 
Ambrose  at  a glance,  coming  and  leaning  on 
the  back  of  her  chair, 

* Though  hii  Ufe  day  after  day 
Wai  failiDg,  like  an  unrepleniahed  etream, 

Though  in  bis  eyes  a cloud  and  burden  lay,* 

is  it  not?” 

“If  you  choose.  I hadn’t  any  thing  but  the 
moment’s  fancies.”  And  then  ,the  color  flew 
over  Melicent’s  throat  and  cheek,  for  she  saw 
there  the  wave  of  the  hair  on  the  temple,  the 
curve  of  the  cheek,  the  droop  of  the  mouth,  that 
she  hoped  it  were  possible  he  himself  had  not 
seen. 

“Ah  yes,”  said  Mr.  Ambrose,  with  a slight 
start,  and  then  a film  of  thought  hazing  slowly 
over  his  eyes,  “I  can  comprehend;”  and  he 
sauntered  back  to  his  seat. 

But  after  this  another  mood  had  fallen  on  Mr. 
Ambrose ; the  summer  sweetness  was  veiled,  | 
and  the  old  less  lovely  phase  arose.  Other 
people  dropped  in  with  the  afternoon ; a bluff 
sea-captain  and  his  merchant  for  a chat  with 
Grandpa  Aubichon,  a lady,  a child.  Mr.  Am- 
brose surveyed  them  a second — he  knew  them  of 
old  and  they  were  not  to  his  taste — so  tossing 
them  a brief  nod  and  word  he  relapsed  into 
silence.  And  so  for  hours  he  sat,  neither 
speaking,  nor  sleeping,  nor  dreaming,  but  just 
moodily  rapt.  A man  who  bad  wasted  his 
whole  youth  in  weak  and  wandering  sin  might 
have  worn  that  weary  guise  at  length ; but  he — 
there  was  scarcely  a spot  on  his  life,  albeit  the 
soul  was  not  all  unstained.  Nor  did  he  join 
them  at  the  tea-table  by-and-by,  but  moved  lus 
hand  impatiently  in  sign  to  be  let  alone,  for  all 
Grandpa  Aubichon’s  resounding  voice  and  Meli- 
oent’s  gay  clink  of  china.  But  when  the  latter 
brought  him  a cup  of  chocolate  loaded  with 
drowsy  fragrance,  and  tiny  crisp  cakes  baked 
from  a recipe  of  Rose  Standish’s  she  said,  he 
could  not  refuse  to  be  beguiled  into  tasting. 

“Melicent,”  he  said,  suddenly,  by-and-by,  as 
she  stood  near  the  piano  watching  a rosy  ray 
from  the  sunset  light  up  the  forehead  of  Psyche, 
“ you  said  that  you  knew  my — my — what  shall 
1 say!  vocation’s  the  cant,  is  it  not?  a while 
ago.  Very  well.  Retain  your  knowledge. 
It’s  not  mine  unless  I find  it  myself.  If  I’ve 
not  enough  blind  instinct  to  roll  into  my  own 
orbit,  it’s  God’s  fault,  and  1 want  no  friendly 
shove  from  humanity!” 

Her  only  answer  was  to  touch  the  keys  till  be- 
neath her  fingers  a vast  chord  grew  up  and  wan- 
dered away  in  dropping  vines  of  melody. 

He  turned  angrily,  the  blood  shot  up  his  fore- 


head till  the  wide  veins  roughly  ridged  it,  his 
temples  throbbed,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  with 
that  a great  darkness  swept  off  his  face  like  the 
shadow  of  a sailing  cloud,  smiles  rippled  round 
his  lips,  and  his  eyes  showered  out  light  through 
the  purple  air  as  if  a star  were  dissolving  in  their 
melting  tenderness.  For  a time  he  stood  so,  as 
silent,  as  beautiful,  as  frozen  as  a statue,  then 
he  commenced  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
and  unwittingly  varying  his  movement  as  if  to 
keep  time  with  his  thoughts.  A band  of  wan- 
dering harpers  struck  their  strings  in  quick  fan- 
tastic tune  somewhere  out- doors.  “Come, 

Melicent,  let  us  waltz,”  he  said;  and  together 
they  went  floating  oflF  in  dreamy  circles.  Faster 
swept  the  hurrying  strings  without  in  their  ha^ 
unison,  faster  would  have  swept  the  steps  with- 
in ; but  Melicent  chose  to  linger  on  the  beat, 
and  with  a lengthened  languor  swam  in  slower 
rise  and  fall.  They  seemed  like  the  figures  of  a 
dream  floating  there,  like  blossoms  blown  by  a 
murmuring  wind,  the  darkness  entered  to  gather 
and  st^l  up  about  them — the  phantoms  of  some 
graceful  court,  the  creatures  of  the  tune.  A 
moonbeam  rose  and  transmuted  the  soft  gloom 
to  amethystine  mist,  the  harpers  drew  further 
away,  their  motion  fell  ever  slower  and  slower 
till  in  stately  grace  it  ceased. 

Then  Grandpa  Aubichon  came  in,  and,  find- 
ing nobody  disposed  to  talk,  dropped  asleep,  and 
sitting  down  by  him  Melicent  began  to  smooth 
his  hair  and  roll  the  thick  silver  rings  about  her 
finger,  and  quiet  settled  on  every  object  while 
the  chiming  clocks  twice  sung  the  hour,  and  the 
roses  shook  in  fragrant  response  at  the  case- 
ment. Mr.  Ambrose,  still  radiant,  though  si- 
lent, was  standing  half  wrapped  in  the  folds  that 
always  shrouded  the  picture  of  Melicent’s  mother. 

“Melicent,”  he  said,  abruptly,  in  one  of 
those  singular  tones  that  are  scarcely  to  be 
heard  by  another  than  the  one  addressed,  “ Ploy 
it  again ! Sound  that  master-chord,  that  solu- 
tion, that  voice  of  the  dumb  soul,  that  key  to 
my  secret!” 

“ I can  not  play  it  again,  Mr.  Ambrose,”  she 
said.  “It  just  came  over  me  then  like  an  in- 
spiration. I don’t  knew  how  to  play.” 

“ Then  I shall !”  he  replied. 

He  went  and  sat  down  before  the  keys,  bowed 
his  head  in  some  invocation,  and  then  lihed  his 
hands  fearlessly,  as  if  he  could  perfectly  draw 
forth  their  golden  hoard.  But  the  sonl  wdthin 
them  was  silent,  the  voice  that  he  questioned 
was  mute,  masses  of  sound  groaned  disorderedly 
beneath  his  touch.  Melicent,  listening,  became 
as  one  lost,  his  dream  overshadowed  her,  all  the 
universe  seemed  to  lose  its  law'  and  the  w'orld  to 
be  in  harmony  writh  these  strange  phases  that 
followed  one  another  in  endless  succession  Kke 
the  waves  of  mid-ocean  lashed  by  storm,  and 
never  melting  to  any  perfect  whole.  Then  a 
great  clang  resound^.  “And  that  is  not  it 
either !”  cried  Ambrose,  rising.  “ Sing  to  me, 
little  honey.”  And  Melicent  sang.  It  was 
just  a thin,  clear  voice,  fit  for  lullabies,  delicate 
and  low,  singing  a luscious  little  Italian  night- 
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saag — ^mnch  snch  a hamming  strain  as  a bee 
might  croon  over  his  cells  of  scented  sweet  with 
a blossom  standing  sentij  at  the  door.  But  it 
was  a shore  to  the  tossing  unrest  in  his  mind,  it 
broke  there  and  subsided,  and  merged  into  gen- 
tly swaying  sleep. 

‘^Always  sing  to  me  such  songs,  dear  little 
girl,’^  he  said.  1 believe  you  are  my  guardian 
angel  cheated  of  your  wings  and  your  primal 
memories.  At  least  you  are  God's  bird  of  dawn, 
singing  on  a rose-tree  spray  under  the  morning- 
star.  Good-night.”  He  staid  to  strike  a light. 
“ What  is  this  little  thing,  this  thought,  on  my 
lips,  that  comes  and  still  will  come?”  he  mur- 
mured. And  taking  up  the  light  he  went  out, 
ainging  in  an  under-tone  as  he  went, 

**  Purple  thadows,  darkly  dreaming, 

On  a distant  grave.” 

*‘Now  he's  got  a new  kink!”  exclaimed 
Grandpa  Aubichon,  who  could  bear  nothing  of 
this  sort  in  his  neighborhood,  and  had  been  in 
visible  torment  for  the  last  hour.  “ Now  he’ll 
go  plunging  off  to  Germany  to  bury  himself  in 
uncouth  sounds,  or  go  up  in  a fiery  chariot  from 
some  peak  of  the  Apennines !” 

“ That  is  to  say,  a balloon.  A polite  way  for 
naughty  Grandpa  Aubichon  to  call  people — 

A bag  of  wind?” 

*‘No;  he  won’t  go,  he’ll  stay  with  you.” 

‘‘Well.  But  you  mustn’t  any  longer.  If 
you’re  a little  bird  of  dawn  you  must  go  to  sleep 
before  it  s time  to  get  up.  I wish  we  had  some- 
thing to  keep  the  poor  fellow  from  moping  to 
death  with  ennui^  though.” 

“ If  we  only  had  Flora !” 

“FU  tell  you  what,  honey.  To-morrow  I 
most  go  to  Babylon — it’s  a meeting  of  the  Kill 
or  Cure  Society — and  I’ll  see  a friend  or  two  and 
make  some  inquiries,  and  you  have  a letter 
ready,  and  we’ll  find  her  if  she's  in  the  land  of 
the  living.” 

‘ ‘ Dear  old  Grandpa  Aubichon ! What  would 
the  world  be  without  you  ?” 

“I  hope  your  world  won’t  be  without  me  for 
a good  while  yet,  honey  sweet.” 

“ Dear  Grandpa,  you  know  you’re  so  hale  and 
strong,”  she  said,  nestling  her  face  in  his  shin- 
ing curls,  “ and  I’m  so — so  not  hale  and  strong 
— don’t  you  suppose  I can  contrive  to  die  when 
you  do?” 

“I  suppose  you’ll  die  now  if  you  don’t  go  to 
bed ; holding  your  eyes  open  with  both  hands ! 
There,  go  to!  Kiss  me  pleasant  dreams  and 
scamper!” 


Grandpa  Aubichon  being  gone  the  next  week 
and  the  next,  what  was  to  hinder  their  taking 
themselves  to  tlie  wilderness? — for  a continua- 
tion of  the  garden  stretched  away  into  a great 
deciduous  forest  known  by  that  title  through  all 
the  country  round.  There  was  something  very 
inspiriting  and  gay  in  the  edges  of  these  woods 
— the  sunshine  came  filtering  through  the  eme- 
rald roof  with  such  a golden  strain,  the  color  of 
the  sky  cut  itself  with  such  a jewel-like  trans- 
parence against  the  sharp  angle  of  the  oak-leaves, 
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here  and  there  a pine  feathered  off  into  the  air, 
and  gave  such  a depth  of  shadow  to  the  brilliant 
lights  of  elm  and  birch,  those  jocund  birches, 
frolicking  and  rollicking  from  sun  till  shadow, 
so  glad  to  have  broken  into  the  summer,  titter- 
ing and  twittering,  and  set  off  by  every  slightest 
breeze  into  a fresh  flutter  with  new  hoards  of 
gamesome  secrets  to  whisper  away — a man  would 
need  dye  his  conscience  in  blackest  hellebore  be- 
fore he  could  be  sad  beneath  them.  Here  all 
day  long  there  was  whistling  and  trilling  above : 
the  partridge  whirred  beside  the  path,  the  rabbit 
darted  across  it,  and  now  and  then  in  an  open 
space  they  could  see  a young  eagle  slowly  wheel 
and  sail  away  again.  A great  white  orchis 
sweetened  all  damp  places,  ferns  tufted  the  in- 
terstices and  tossed  like  plumes  of  tournament, 
and  the  moss  of  ages,  velvet  soft  and  freshly 
verdurous,  draped  rock  and  mound  with  cush- 
ioned ease.  Now  and  then  a break  in  the  woods 
opened  on  wide  meadow  scenes  where  all  color 
lay  diffused  in  vaguest  dreams — here  the  waving 
whitening  rice-plain,  there  strained  with  rusty 
reds  and  deepening  purple,  and  every  where 
shifting  the  disguises  with  each  cloud  that  swept 
a shadow  across  them.  Beyond,  on  one  side 
rose  dun  hills,  on  the  other  slumbered  the  sea. 

Here  in  the  dry,  warm,  sun-soaked  moss  lay 
Ambrose;  and  Melicent,  throned  on  the  low 
boughs,  talked  to  him  in  a little  monotone  that 
she  meant  should  give  him  rest,  but  which  had 
the  art  of  keeping  his  attention  perpetually  on 
the  alert  to  catch  the  next  inflection,  it  was  so 
in  tune  with  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  murmur 
of  the  wind  seemed  to  slide  through  it,  and  the 
faint  hum  of  the  forest  wings ; and  as  he  listened, 
he  watched — watched  the  fair  face  so  pure  of  the 
world’s  breath,  telling  of  lonely  life  and  deep 
self-intimacy  in  its  freedom  from  all  outer  im- 
press. In  the  hours  when  she  read  to  him,  or 
when  she  snug  quaint  ballads,  he  fancied  that 
he  must  have  already  died,  and  be  lying  now  on 
the  outskirts  of  heaven  with  some  sweet  saint  to 
tend  him.  Nothing  jarred  with  the  dreamy  state 
in  which  her  presence  wrapped  him,  other  than 
thus  her  individuality  never  appeared : she  be- 
came the  incarnate  shadow  of  his  mood,  what- 
ever that  mood  might  be.  At  length,  when  little 
remained  of  the  past  on  which  to  speak,  and 
they  had  not  found  that  unreserve  which  opens 
the  heart  of  to-day,  however  they  might  ap- 
proach  it  with  trembling  divining  rods,  Melicent 
brought  to  light  a cluster  of  those  strange  ro- 
mances where  in  each  one  some  man  has  gar- 
nered the  whole  poetry  and  reverie  of  his  life,  and 
so  given  his  all  to  the  world,  embalmed  his  soul 
and  died — and  in  such  spheres,  foreign  and  deep- 
ly delicious,  they  spent  the  long  summer  days. 

The  ideal  surrounded  them  and  blended  indefin- 
ably with  daily  things — the  light  was  softer,  the 
perfume  deeper,  the  delight  immortal . Each  bor- 
rowed for  the  other  the  investments  of  the  scene : 
they  charmed  and  soothed  as  those  of  whom  they 
read  charmed  and  soothed : the  one  became  grand 
and  heroic  with  a hidden  pathos  in  his  life,  the 
other  more  tenderly  beautiful  and  holy.  Love 
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already  shook  his  wings  about  them,  and  shed 
strange  hints  upon  the  air.  Wandering  home 
in  the  late  afternoons  they  repeated  to  each 
other,  till  they  timed  their  steps,  such  clinging 
verses  as  had  nestled  immemorially  in  their 
hearts.  Sometimes  so  the  day  broke  up  in  splen- 
dor ; sometimes  an  east  wind,  rathe  and  rasping 
though  so  low,  crept  in  and  brushed  the  fogs  be- 
fore it ; cold,  treacherous  vapors  that,  white  and 
fleece-like,  trailed  all  about  them  and  overlay  the 
branches  like  low-hung  clouds ; and  after  one  | 
such  stroll  Mr.  Ambrose  sought  the  wilderness 
no  more.  He  was  ill  now,  prostrate  and  pale, 
but  not  suffering,  for  Melicent  seemed  to  spell 
all  pain  away,  to  prevent  it,  to  destroy  it ; but 
when  Grandpa  Aubichon  returned,  he  saw  that 
the  enemy  had  made  long  strides  and  fortified 
his  intrenchments 

“Come,  come,  honey  1” he  cried.  “You’re 
helping  this  man  imagine  himself  in  extremis. 
Hurry  about,  shuffle  a little,  make  a noise !” 

“Noise!”  said  Mr.  Ambrose,  rising  on  one 
hand  from  his  lounge.  “Why  don’t  you  ask 
one  of  the  little  cherubs— head  and  wings — ^in 
the  Prayer-Book  comers  to  make  a noise?” 

“ They  generally  are  doing  their  silent  best 
with  a penny  tmmpet.” 

“Noise  f^m  a sunrise  cloud  in  the  house,  a 
balmy  breath — ” 

“ In  fact,  a medicated  vapor,”  laughed  Meli- 
cent. 

But  here  Grandpa  Aubichon  bustled  round 
himself  to  change  the  aspect  of  things ; in  the 
first  place  emptying  a basket  of  blossoms  in  a 
rosy  rain  over  both  Melicent  and  Ambrose,  then 
winding  up  the  old  music-box  till  it  struck  to 
the  tune  of  Alaster  M^Alaster,  and  finally  loop- 
ing back  the  curtains,  throwing  wide  the  shut- 
ters, and  flooding  the  place  with  lustre.  A 
long  yellow  beam  touched  Melicent : as  Ambrose 
watched  it  strike  and  spread  about  her,  its  effect 
was  for  him  like  that  of  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
and  then  in  its  heat  and  power  all  the  secret 
writing  of  these  swift  days  started  into  light. 
From  their  warm  drifting  dream  he  was  awake. 
He  seemed  to  hold  his  heart  in  his  hand — ah, 
how  noble,  should  his  grasp  close  and  he  carry 
this  new  fact  with  him,  like  a slumbering  angel 
of  resurrection,  into  his  tomh ! Ah,  how  self- 
ish, should  he  weld  that  young  life  with  his  own 
in  the  forge  of  a life-long  sorrow ! He  fell  back 
faint  and  blind,  roused  by  the  aiiy  sprinkle  of 
perfume  from  that  little  hand  above  him.  Ah, 
how  sweet  to  lapse  along  this  sunny  tide,  and  so 
sink  into  the  great  sea ! 

“Well,  honey.  I have  found  Flora,”  said 
Grandpa  Aubichon  at  tea. 

“Found  Flora!” 

“Traced  her.  And  been  doing  what — do 
you  suppose?” 

“ I can’t  wait  to  suppose,  dear  Grandpa  Aubi- 
chon !” 

“ Studying  for  the  stage ! And  has  a won- 
derful engagement  in  prospect.” 

Ambrose’s  lip  curled  in  a silence  of  satirical 
scorn. 


“And  will  she  succeed?”  asked  Melicent, 
sparkling. 

“She  has  extraordinary  talent.” 

“I  always  knew  there  was  something — dear 
old  Flor — but  I never  thought  of  that.  Opera, 
of  course.  And  did  you  get  down  on  your 
knees,  Grandpa  Aubichon,  and  beg  her  to  come 
here  ?” 

“I  left  an  urgent  message  to  the  effect  that 
this  was  her  home : in  case  she  fails,  yon  know.” 

“ But  she  won’t  fail !” 

Here  Grandpa  Aubichon  plunged  into  a heap 
of  accumulated  letters,  and  Mr.  Ambrose  saun- 
tering to  the  casement,  at  length  stepped  through 
it,  drawn  by  certain  deep-honeyed  scents  be- 
yond, and  then  down  the  walks  and  out  into  the 
warm  rich  sunset.  When,  half  an  hour  later,  he 
turned  the  angle  of  the  house,  the  picture  of 
Melicent,  as  she  sat  half-way  up  tlie  old  wooden 
staircase,  now  as  before  covered  with  the  honey- 
suckles’ rich  and  satisfying  atmosphere  of  sweet- 
ness, struck  him  not  so  much  as  a picture  as 
like  the  reflection  of  himself  in  a glass.  He 
was  only  watching  the  ruddy  tinge  of  the  west 
cast  hack  and  painted  on  the  tender  east,  and 
he  mounted  and  sat  beside  her. 

“You  look  quite  well,”  she  said,  gayly. 

“I  am  quite  well.  I was  before.  Only  one 
needs  a point  to  pronounce  the  fact  for  one,  and 
that  was  Dr.  Aubichon’s  return.  How  sweet 
the  air,  how  lovely  the  hour!”  he  murmured, 
after  a brief  silence  of  enjoyment.  “You’ll 
never  die  here;  this  house,  this  garden,  it  is 
only  a little  suburb  of  immortality.” 

“If  it  were!” 

“ Don’t  you  suppose  the  gods  tire  of  them- 
selves and  have  dreadful  yawns  ?” 

“ No ; they  have  ‘ laughter  never  spent,’  you 
know.  Nothing  so  blissful  as  a god’s  natui*e 
could.  The  sun  would  sooner  cease  shining.” 

Here  a pause,  into  which  the  stars  stole  trem- 
bling, and  soft  darkness  crept  up  to  woo  the 
fragrance. 

“ Strange ! ” he  exclaimed,  at  length.  “When 
I came  I was  so  indifferent  to  death  ; and  now, 
in  thinking  of  it,  I seem  to  look  out  of  these 
clasping  sunbeams  into  a cold,  black,  and  horri- 
ble gap.” 

“\^y,  Mr.  Ambrose,  then  you  do  not  love 
God!” 

“No,  Miss  Melicent,  I love  you!” 

If  some  wand  of  transformation  had  stricken 
her  the  blow  would  not  have  startled  more. 
She  had  schooled  herself  never  to  hope  for  it,  to 
dream  of  it,  fancy  it;  and  at  the  sound  wide 
valves  folded  back  and  the  lustre  of  a new  world 
smote  her  in  the  face.  She  had  known  calm, 
and  here  was  turbulence;  into  her  soft  demi- 
monde broke  fierce  lights  and  shades.  An  emo- 
tion that  should  have  been  joy  and  was  yet  like 
fear  made  her  soul  tremulous  within  her.  Pre- 
viously love  had  permeated  all  her  substance; 
the  love  that  is  sacrifice — should  she  receive  into 
her  soul  the  love  that  is  divine  ? The  winds 
seemed  to  breathe  about  her  with  fervor  as  she 
[leaned  toward  his  waiting  arms;  the  stars  to 
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throb  in  silver  chorals;  the  very  blossoms  to 
burst  their  innermost  cells  and  diffuse  around 
her  a fresh  and  sacred  meaning:  her  eyes  anoint- 
ed read  the  secret  of  creation. 

And  he  who  had  caused  this  commotion,  who 
had  laid  such  a hand  on  her  heart-strings,  and 
was  arousing  a vibration  never  to  cease,  attend- 
ed her  will  with  assured  quiet.  Words  had 
escaped  him  which  he  hod  meant  to  seal  in  si- 
lence forever,  and  now  he  must  bear  their 
weight. 

“And  yet,  Melicent,”  said  he,  “it  is  hope 
that  makes  the  horror.  Death  will  be  as  idle  a 
word  as  before  if  you  say  that  you  do  not  care 
for  me/’ 

“ But  you  know  I do,  Mr.  Ambrose.” 

Ah ! to  be  so  drawn  into  those  arms ; to  be 
wrapped  away  in  that  heart ; to  cease  standing 
without  the  walls  of  heaven ; to  enter  with  the 
worship,  and  become  lost  in  the  god  1 Soul  seal- 
ed with  soul,  one  life,  one  death,  one  eternity. 
No  longer  apart  from  him,  but,  come  what  fate 
might,  his  very  self.  As  Melicent  clung  to  her 
lover  in  the  first  timid  flush  of  joyful  trust  she 
believed  herself  blessed  among  women : so  glad- 
ly she  assumed  her  destiny — the  destiny  of  all 
her  kind — the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
everlasting  rapture. 

There  was  but  little  to  say:  the  tide  rises 
higher  than  words  over  full-freighted  moments. 
A murmured  endearment,  a touch,  a caress; 
the  love  was  so  profound,  the  bliss  so  still.  They 
sat,  tenderly  tranquil,  and  suffered  the  night  to 
deepen  around  them.  All  nature  seemed  to 
conspire,  wishing  to  soothe  and  to  satisfy,  send- 
ing its  hushed  influences  to  reassure  them  there 
sequestered  in  the  gloom  and  fragrance.  And 
as  Ambrose,  with  closed  eyes,  felt  her  breath  on 
his  check,  and  her  head  bowed  above  him  in  the 
broad-burdened  hour,  and  under  the  solemn 
midnight  depths,  he  could  have  imagined  that 
they  floated  out,  up-buoyed,  on  some  sweet  sea 
that  was  to  strand  them  only  on  the  shores  of 
another  world. 

But  a voice  broke  through  the  quiet  lapse : 
Grandpa  Anbichon  summoned  them  in,  as  he 
woke  suddenly  to  the  fact  of  their  absence  and 
of  the  fallen  dew ; and  they  parted  there,  under 
the  stars,  in  that  first  separation,  pointed  as 
Ithuriors  spear,  the  test  of  true  and  false,  and 
after  which  each  fears  to  look  at  the  other  lest 
they  have  only  dreamed. 

How  sunnily  the  days  slipped  by — the  weeks 
how  swiftly — brimmed  with  happiness,  yet  calm 
as  pastorals ! Pain  nor  grief  rose  before  them ; 
death  was  carried  captive.  Life  became  to  Mel- 
icent a summer  idyl.  Her  sensation  was  so  in- 
volved with  the  complete  joy  of  these  days  that, 
whatever  disaster  or  despair  might  overtake  her, 
her  whole  nature  would  be  sealed  and  stamped  ! 
with  their  impress,  her  temperament  infiltrated 
with  their  effluence,  and  she  could  not  but  take 
even  sorrow  kindly.  And  os  for  him,  the  fact 
that  he  was  capable  of  such  experience,  could  so 
inspire,  could  so  receive,  alone  insured  his  soul’s 
salvation.  Still  the  rose  opened  wider  and 
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wider;  each  day  unfolded  a rarer  petal;  and 
they  wandered  in  fresh  labyrinths  of  sweetness. 

With  Melicent  youth  was  at  flood.  But  for  this 
season  she  would  have  glided  through  a life  of 
soft  neutral  tints;  now  her  emotions  broke  in 
flashes  of  vivid  color.  So  new  and  so  precious 
was  her  delight,  that  certainty  of  possession  was 
in  perpetual  ebb  and  flow.  With  her  all  was 
riot;  with  Ambrose  all  was  calm.  Over  his 
dark  eyes  and  keen  features  there  grew  the  re- 
finement of  peace.  Yet  you  would  never  have 
known  her  joyous  trouble  except  for  the  chang- 
ing flush  low  on  the  cheeks — for  the  sparkle 
kindling  and  quenching  in  the  irids.  The  old 
repose  and  gentle  calm  hovered  round  about  her 
manner  yet.  And  all  the  time  Grandpa  Aubi- 
chon  went  and  came,  like  a beneficent  Jove, 
drowning  care  in  the  splendid  skies  that  July 
had  folded  about  the  earth,  and  happier  than 
Jcmsch id's  jeweler  could  have  been,  because  be 
had  a love-affair  upon  his  hands.  But  yet  there 
w'ns  a thorn  beneath  the  rose.  If  she  had  fail- 
ed to  fed  the  sting  when  she  grasped  it  first,  the 
pain  throbbed  there  now,  for  in  the  very  words 
wherein  he  told  his  lore  he  had  denied  a larger 
love.  Daring  and  yet  distrustful,  she  waited, 
knowing  that,  while  this  love  ripened  in  all  its 
suns  and  breezes,  that  must  needs  be  bom — not 
knowing  that  in  her  life  alone  he  was  daily  lift- 
ed to  a higher  plane. 

The  days  when  Ambrose  made  delicious 
drowse  all  the  noou  in  scented  hay-ricks,  lolling 
home  from  the  Adds  at  length  on  the  cloud- 
cushioned  loads — those  days  were  all  over ; the 
beiTies,  too,  dark  and  shining,  as  clustecs  of 
midnight  dew  should  be,  were  left  for  the  birds 
to  peck  up  on  the  high  hill-pastures,  and  he 
heaped  himsdf  no  more  with  sheaves  of  the  aro- 
matic fern,  but  chose  instead  the  broadest  sun- 
beam of  the  garden,  and  steeped  binyielf  in  it 
with  most  oblivious  idlesse. 

To-day  a shimmering  August  rain  was  falling 
every  wliere,  and  to  dispel  the  musty  dampness 
of  the  rooms  Melicent  went  about  sprinkling 
rose-water  till  the  air  was  sweet  as  that  of  some 
Oriental  palace-court  The  fine  showers  came 
sifting  half  through  sun  and  half  through  cloud, 
till  it  seemed  as  if  a hoar-frost  were  sheeting  its 
jeweled  net- work  round  the  windows,  and  every 
once  in  a while  a ravishing  rainbow  started  up 
from  nowhere,  and  as  suddenly  melted  again  into 
the  murk  weather. 

“ I always  said  there  was  enchantment  here,” 
said  Ambrose,  pointing  at  the  rain.  “ Here  we 
are  sealed  away  from  the  world  in  our  crystal 
walls ; and  these  arc  the  last  letters  Thomas  will 
ever  bring  you  I” 

Melicent  rose  to  take  them,  and  sat  down 
again  at  his  feet.  “That’s  for  Grandpa  Au- 
bichon,”  she  said;  “and  that,  and  that;  here 
are  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  papers ; that’s  for 
you ; here’s  mine.  Dear  old  Flor  I don’t  it  look 
as  if  she  wrote  with  a sunbeam  ?” 

“Well,  honey,”  said  Grandpa  Anbichon, 
entering  with  his  pipe  in  hb  fingers,  “what 
news?” 
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“Flora.  Everything!  Appears  in  the  fall 
— ^goes  South — usings  in  Havana.  Can’t  come  to 
us  till  spring.*' 

* ‘ Concisely  given.  Then  we  must  go  to  her. ” 

“We,  Grandpa?” 

“All  of  us.” 

“Aren’t  we  well  enough  here?”  sighed  Am- 
brose. “ Are  you  going  to  break  the  spell  ?” 

“Summer  is  your  life,  my  lad.  This  one 
is — ” 

“This  life  is  most  over.  Yes.” 

“Tush ! Then  let  us  slip  into  another.” 

“When?” 

“Oh,  after  harvest.” 

“That  will  be  too  late,”  murmured  Melicent, 
reminded  of  what  she  endeavored  to  forget  and 
refused  to  believe.  “ The  frosts  are  deadly.” 

“ Nonsense  I It  will  do  him  good  to  see  the 
sunny  half  of  an  October  peach.” 

“ Ah  yes.  Grandpa  Aubichon,  one  word  for 
him,  and  how  many  for  somebody  else?  You 
have  seen  the  sunny  half  of  sixty  October  peach- 
es, take  a citron  or  a papaw  this  year.” 

“Little  tyrant!  See  what  it  is  to  have  no 
liberties,  Ambrose.  Well,  then,  let  us  sail  in 
October.  Those  my  letters,  honey  ?” 

“ Shall  you  like  it?”  asked  Melicent  of  Am- 
brose. 

“ Of  course  I shall.  Simmering  over  the  sea, 
resting  there  under  giant  plumes  of  luxuriant 
leaf  beside  the  plain  of  everlasting  azure — so 
dreamy,  so  lazy,  as  it  breaks  inshore,  but  far 
out  creaming  on  the  coral  reefs.  I should  like 
to  be  buried  in  the  sea,  Melicent.  Let  me  down 
into  the  deep  of  that  inverted  heaven  that  I may 
fed  its  great  heaving  heart  and  share  its  infin- 
ity.” She  threw  her  arms  forward  and  around 
him,  caressing  through  impetuous  tears,  striving 
to  speak,  but  stifled  with  sobs,  and  assuaging 
the  suddqji  anguish  with  kiss  after  kiss  scattered 
on  his  lips. 

“ Hush,  hush,  little  love !”  he  said,  partly  ris- 
ing. “ It  was  only  a fancy.  Don't  cry;  forget 
to  think.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  die,  who 
knows  ?”  And  so  he  soothed  the  aching  heart, 
and  won  the  fair  face  back  to  its  old  guise,  half 
peace,  half  melancholy,  the  parted  lips  yet  trem- 
bling with  the  returning  thought,  the  eyes  yet 
gleaming  through  suspended  tears. 

“ Don’t  let  them  fall,”  he  said,  lightly.  “ Keep 
them  till  I go.” 

“Till  you  go?  But  I am  going  too.” 

“ Are  you  really  ? I thought  that  was  one 
of  Grandpa  Aubichon ’s  canards  to  make  the  idea 
easier  at  first,  so  that  parting  should  not  come 
at  last  in  a grand  douche.  So  much  the  less 
need  of  sorrow.  You  go  with  me,  sweet  ? Yet 
how  do  you  know  I shall  allow  it?” 

“Allow  it?” 

“ I may  be  too  ill  to  have  any  but  the  near- 
est— ” But  here  the  color  touched  his  face  as 
he  remembered  himself. 

“ Mr.  Ambrose,”  replied  Melicent,  simply, 
after  a slight  pause.  “I  suppose  yon  mean  I 
should  go  as  your  wife.  But  do  you  know — I 
feel  that  your  love  for  me  arose  out  of  weakness 


and  pain.  I have  no  right  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  for  in  perfect  health  you  might  choose  a 
very  different  person.” 

“Then  you  mistrust  me,  Melicent!” 

“Is  it  mistrust?  No,  it  is  love,  it  is  love!” 
she  whispered. 

So  Summer  stripped  off  her  glory  and  w’as 
away  over  the  seas,  where  shortly  Grandpa  Au- 
bichon and  the  others  found  her.  Having  as- 
certained that  the  residence  of  a man  whom  he 
had  known  in  the  days  when  he  followed  the 
sea  was  yet  in  existence,  though  vacant,  thither 
Grandpa  Aubichon  transported  a household. 

This  man  had  been  a descendant  of  the  old  buc- 
can^rs,  and  with  the  instinct  of  race  had  fixed 
his  home  in  a very  solitude  of  sea.  Aside 
from  the  highways  of  the  ocean,  it  leafed 
and  fruited  unsuspected  through  its  ages;  ap- 
proached by  nothing  but  shallop  or  corral,  an 
islet  less  than  half  a mile  in  extent,  cousin  to 
the  Cayman-braque  and  those  myriad  others — 
pearls  threaded  with  most  melodious  names — far 
too  insignificant  for  charts.  They  reached  it  in 
boats;  and  leaving  behind  them  the  blue  mount- 
ains of  Jamaica,  it  seemed  at  first,  lying  so  low 
in  its  shoals,  the  merest  vapor  steaming  forever 
from  the  surface  of  the  shining  sea ; and  then 
with  nearer  view,  as  its  one  granite  needle  and 
its  gigantic  group  of  palms  and  mangos  sketch- 
ed themselves  against  the  light,  a fleet  of  masts 
floating  up  the  horizon ; and  suddenly,  with  one 
of  the  fantastic  sea-transformations,  they  found 
themselves  slipping  along  the  shore  through  wa- 
ters darkly  transparent  under  the  lofty  shadow 
of  its  arching  grove.  Long  forgotten  by  its  cen- 
tral fire-fountains,  the  isle  yet  dimly  preserved 
their  trace,  and,  crater-like,  its  heart  dipped  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  precipitous  south  shaft 
into  a gentle  hollow,  where  all  soft  airs  and 
medicinal  balms  collected.  On  this  rocky  shaft 
the  winds  that  came  across  the  sea,  full  freight- 
ed from  their  far  flight  over  ranker  regions  of 
unbounded  forest — wnldemesses  where  tropic 
odors  brooded — dropped  half  their  rich  lading 
in  precious  dew,  that  whether  it  dripped  from 
spine  to  spine  of  the  great  cactus  blooms  that 
starred  the  topmost  crevices  in  crimson  and  in 
snow,  or  wafted  thence  on  breezes  of  balsam, 
seemed  yet  to  breathe  round  the  place  an  invio- 
late wall  that  shut  it  from  the  salt  sea  in  an  iso- 
lation of  perfume  as  our  atmosphere  shuts  us  in 
from  space.  Nestled  in  this  island  valley,  and 
ringed  with  the  giant  feathery  ferns,  they  seem- 
ed to  be  below  the  level  of  the  waters  that  em- 
blazoned themselves  above  in  one  edge  of  deep- 
est tint,  like  the  rim  of  a drinking-cup  embossed 
in  a wrought-work  of  sapphires,  and  out  of  which 
the  sky  foamed  forever  in  a golden  luxury  of 
light.  Half-way  up  the  great  rock  a fountain 
burst  into  the  air,  and  leaping  along  under  domes 
of  spray  and  rainbow,  it  tore  swift  passage  down 
the  shaft  and  disappeared  in  a fissure  again, 
whence  conducted  through  some  dark  passage, 
it  fell  on  the  other  side  into  the  sea;  but  its 
I impetuous  wings  fanned  into  life  great  cur- 
1 rents  that  swept  away  all  impurity,  and  the 
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beatings  of  its  constant  heart  sent  freshness 
in  great  veins  of  health  throughout  the  air. 

“I’m  good  for  so  long  as  you’ve  the  mind  to 
stay,  Dr.  Aubichon,”  cried  Ambrose.  “It’s 
impossible  to  die  here.  It’s  just  a day  dropped 
out  of  heaven,  taking  such  shape  as  it  fell.  A 
thousand  yearn  as  one  day.” 

“ Twouldn’t  be  too  long  for  me  if  it  were,” 
replied  the  other. 

As  for  Melicent,  she  looked  about  her  in  a 
maze.  It  s^med  to  be  a garden  floated  off 
from  the  lost  Mtnoo,  becalmed  and  moored  in 
this  enchanted  spot.  Sweeter  than  the  valley 
of  Avilion,  more  mysterious  than  the  yet  un- 
found Isla  de  Arin,  so  hidden  from  others  that 
it  would  seem  to  have  repelled  their  compass 
needles,  and  have  become  unattainable  as  a 
cloud  in  heaven,  sphered  in  impenetrable  sum- 
mer. In  later  years,  as  her  memory  went  to 
hover  over  it,  she  could  hardly  believe  that  it 
were  any  thing  but  the  wildest  vision,  till  one 
spot  embowered  in  its  shadows  rose  and  stamp- 
ed it  ineifaceably  on  fact.  But  apart  from  its 
mystic  seclusion,  from  its  air  of  everlastingness, 
as  if  it  were  a thing  forgotten  by  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  universe,  passed  over  by  destruction 
and  decay,  ail  its  tides  and  breathings  were 
balm.  In  this  languishing  warmth,  this  fertil- 
izing atmosphere,  they  might  well  forget  the 
future  ; the  luxuriant  riot  of  stem  and  root,  the 
great  flowers  that  seemed,  as  they  hung  in  the 
shadow,  to  be  radiant  with  the  inexhaustible 
life  in  their  hearts,  the  depth  of  sky,  the  won- 
drous loveliness  on  every  side,  the  very  ap- 
proach of  so  much  vitality — from  them  all  Am- 
brose drew  a stronger,  longer  life.  And  Grand- 
pa Aubichon,  who  appeared  to  think  that  in 
bringing  Ambrose  here  he  had  deployed  a won- 
derful strategic  force  over  nature,  and  diploma- 
tized with  death,  rubbed  his  hands  in  an  im- 
aginary lavatory  eveiy  hour,  and  regarded  the 
sleeping  and  waking  breath  of  his  patient  as 
entirely  an  affair  of  his  own  workmanship. 

Melicent’s  presence  threw  round  this  airy 
habitation  all  the  grace  of  home.  Books,  and 
prints,  and  tiny  treasures  of  alabaster  scattered 
themselves  about;  and  shells  of  curious  beauty, 
picked  up  along  the  shore  to  which  they  now 
and  then  climbed,  vased  the  torrent  of  blossoms 
that  daily  overflowed  the  house,  the  house  it- 
self buried  in  splendid  trailers,  and  a deep  tan- 
gle of  loose  and  interlaced  greenery. 

“ The  place  seems  to  seize  every  thing,”  said 
Ambrose.  “If  you  stand  still  long  enough  un- 
der that  dropping  yaguey  spray  it  will  knot  you 
and  net  you  in  inextricable  coils.  If  I lie  here 
five  minutes,  letting  this  dazzle  of  light  soak 
through  me,  I find  a foot  or  a hand  fast  banded 
in  the  hurrying  vines.  It  must  be  as  healthful 
Ibr  the  soul  as  for  the  body  here,  Nature  seems 
so  desirous  of  taking  ns  to  herself.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  like  those  Happy  Islands  in 
Mhrza’s  dream,”  said  Melicent. 

“ Yes,  and  that  is  very  cheering,”  he  replied, 
throwing  his  clasped  hands  above  his  head  and 
fidling  back,  to  luxuriate  more  entirely,  “be- 
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cause,  of  coarse,  you  couldn’t  be  there  unless 
you  deserved  to  be.  And  so  you  feel  yourself 
possessed  of  all  the  virtue  incident  to  those  peo- 
ple who  went  to  and  fro  in  white  robes  and  with 
harps  of  gold.” 

“And  what  adds  to  the  feeling,”  she  said, 

“is,  that  we  lose  the  count  of  the  days;  the 
seasons  are  so  confused  that  we  seem  to  have 
done  with  time.” 

“And  to  have  begun  eternity?  Yes;  but 
I that  is  one  of  our  errors,  because  we  merely  pass 
the  hours,  merely  spend,  them.  We  measure 
time ; formerly  people  weighed  it.  Clocks  are 
convenient  liars ; they  have  taught  ns  to  regard 
eternity  not  as  a state  of  being,  but  as  an  aflair 
of  duration.  I don’t  think  men  will  ever  get  it 
through  their  gross  perception,  till  death  refines 

them,  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  time  and 
space.” 

“Listen.  Mr.  Ambrose,  is  that  a nightin- 
gale?” 

“ A noonday  nightingale.  An  unrecognized 
species.” 

“It  comes  so  from  that  covert  of  shade, 
seems  as  if  the  golden  anther  of  that  great  white 
bell  were  singing.” 

“And  the  fragrance  were  the  tune.” 

They  listened  till  the  song  went  wandering 
away  into  deeper  depths  of  shadow,  where  it 
should  refresh  itself  in  the  richest  draughts  of 
the  honey-wine. 

“Oh  the  place  is  haunted,”  said  Ambrose, 

then.  “Doubtless  elfinly — ^but  haunted.  We 
are  waited  on  and  welcomed  by  the  souls  of  the 
fairies  who  died  with  Shakspeare.  1 shall  come 
out  here  under  the  midnight,  some  time,  darkly 
bathed  in  odorous  dew,  and  surprise  them  at 
their  revels  while  they  think  ns  asleep,  and  have 
stepped  from  their  aura  of  invisibility — and  I 
shall  learn  wonderful  secrets,  secrets  that  they 
whisper  among  themselves,  or  that  drop,  a little 
later,  from  the  lips  of  listening  orchids.” 

“For  instance — ” 

“For  instance,  I shall  learn  that  we  preserve 
the  immortality  we  have  found  here  only  on 
condition  of  never  seeing  the  full  moon.  That 
this  Governess  of  Floods  who  hides  her  sceptre 
and  pretends  to  be  a satellite,  in  her  witch-dance 
round  the  earth,  rules  the  tide  of  the  trees  as 
the  tide  of  the  seas,  and  therefore  the  spells  that 
I may  work  with  a spike  of  aloe  when  the  sap 
mounts  or  when  it  falls.  I shall  learn  that  the 
poisons  that  are  death-pangs  in  her  gibbous  ray 
are  innocuous  sweets  as  she  wanes.  I shall 
learn  at  what  moment  of  what  receding  night- 
tide  to  climb  the  shore’s  rim  yonder,  and,  de- 
scending the  beach,  find  my  mermaid  with  per- 
fumed locks  singing  dulcet  strains  on  the  reef 
outside  the  dark  lagoon.  And  I shall  feel  a 
dim  warning  that  has  been  read  from  the  mystic 
writing  on  the  sphinx  Atropos,  a dim  warning 
of  the  hour  in  what  dark  morning  prime  these 
phantoms  shall  cease  to  stand  between  me  and 
the  actual,  and  the  beetle  and  the  glow-worm 
begin  to  stake  out  my  grave.” 

“ You  will  be  a great  enchanter,”  said  Meli- 
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cent,  laughing  in  order  to  hide  the  shudder  that 
would  creep  coldly  over  her.  “And  you  will 
command  the  springs  of  life  and  know  the  po- 
tent beny  in  whose  juice  the  Immortals  dip 
their  spears,  that  you  told  me  of  yesterday,  so  to 
shoot  Death  with  his  own  shafts.” 

“ You  will  become  a very  Poke  o*  Moonshine, 
and  will  naturally  dissolve  in  these  torrefying 
sunbeams  if  you  don’t  seek  a roof  straightway,” 
said  Grandpa  Aubichon,  rising  frcun  bis  own 
nest  and  shaking  off  the  deposit  of  a tropical 
hour  that  had  tried  to  assimilate  him  with  the 
granite  foundations  of  the  place. 

“Saint  Aubichon,  in  an  aureole  of  flower- 
dust  and  powder  off  moths’  wings!”  exclaimed 
Ambrose.  “ Of  course  we  are  his  thralls.  Not 
obeying  the  saints  here,  they  bring  a hurricane 
or  an  earthquake,  or  some  other  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  explode  it  round  about  us.  At  his 
service,”  he  added,  rising.  “Come,  darling, 
there’s  a dream  in  a drowse  waiting  to  chariot 
you  through  siesta!”  And  catching  Melicent 
like  a lily-stem,  he  throned  her,  perfect  and  pe- 
t|^  upon  his  arm.  “ Don’t  you  see  how  strong 
I am?”  he  smd.  “1  absorb  vitality  from  the 
leaves.” 

“ Make  the  most  of  them,”  responded  Grand- 
pa Aubichon.  “ Your  stock  for  threescore  and 
ten  must  be  stored  in  as  many  days.  Time’s 
half  up.” 

“Not  a moment  more  to  linger?  It’s  idle 
talking;  I can’t  go.  I never  shall  be  satiate 
with  this  sea,  this  splendor,  this  drunkenness  of 
odor.  This  sweet  sunny  space  has  been  such 
bliss.  Dr.  Aubichon!  It  has  been  such  rest, 
such  quiet.” 

“ One  of  the  seasons  when  the  soul  grows,” 
said  Melicent,  laying  her  cheek  against  his  hair 
—hair  whose  fine  soft  darkness  alone  would  have 
attested  the  owner’s  organization. 

“It  has  made  me  so  good,  too,”  he  said, 
laughingly ; and  tossing  her  to  his  shoulder  with 
one  of  his  old  arts  of  the  athlete.  “I  can’t 
imagine  the  possibility  of  sin.  1 am  sure  I am 
an  angel !” 

“ I am  sure  somebody  else  is.  Honey,  come 
down,  or  1 shall  think  you  are  going  up  for 
good.” 

“I  can’t  go  up  for  bad.  Grandpa  Aubichon.” 

“ Yes  you  could,  if  you  left  us  behind.” 

“ Ah,  wherever  I go,  I shall  yet  have  her. 
My  rose  can  never  close  its  petals !” 

And  so  the  three  disappeared  under  the  dense 
forest  screen  of  shadow  and  coolness. 


OSGOOD’S  PREDICAMENT. 

08GOOD  took  a cane-bottomed  chair  whose 
edges  had  given  way  from  the  application 
of  boot-soles,  cane  and  umbrella  ferules,  and 
studied  his  predicament.  He  commenced  this 
necessary  study  early  in  the  morning  in  his 
room,  which  was  in  a boarding-house  situated 
in  this  metropolis.  The  early  carts  were  tak- 
ing their  way  down  town  through  a blue  haze, 
which  in  the  country  prefigured  a golden  day. 


The  milkman,  the  walk-sweeper,  and  the  rag- 
picker, were  the  only  creatures  moving  in  Os- 
good’s neighborhood.  The  time  was  propitious 
for  meditation  and  resolve,  but  Osgood’s  head 
was  not  ready.  The  still  Champagne  that  be 
had  drank  the  night  before  buzzed  in  his  brain. 

With  a glass  of  it  in  bis  hand,  under  a side  gas- 
light, in  the  drawing-room  of  his  Aunt  Formica, 
he  had  proposed  marriage  to  a handsome  dash- 
^rl,  and  the  handsome  dashing  girl  had  ac- 
cepted him.  They  swallowed  the  bubbles  on 
the  “ beaker’s  brim,”  thinking  it  was  the  Cup  of 
Life  they  were  drinking  from.  Neither  supposed 
that  the  moment  was  one  of  exhilaration  or  en- 
thusiasm. Osgood  never  felt  so  serious,  or  so 
determined  to  face  the  music,  as  he  called  it, 
which  was  the  short  for  a philosophical  design 
to  march  boldly  through  life,  and  shoulder  its 
necessities  with  a brave  spirit  and  a martial  air. 

Osgood  was  intelligent,  agreeable,  and  hand- 
some. He  had  advanced  no  further  into  life 
than  to  give  this  impression.  He  knew  no- 
thing more  of  himself  than  that  he  was  intelli- 
gent, handsome,  and  “ plucky.”  He  had  no  fa* 
ther  or  mother,  but  he  had  an  aunt  who  had 
married  Mr.  Formica ; this  pair,  effete  in  them- 
selves, belonged  to  that  mysterious  class  who 
are  always  able  to  get  their  relatives  places  un- 
der Government.  When  Osgood  was  eighteen 
they  obtained  a place  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  which 
yielded  him  the  income  of  fifteen  hundr^  dol- 
lars. Aunt  Formica  expected  a great  deal  from 
him  in  the  way  of  deportment  and  dress.  The 
exigencies  of  his  position,  she  observed,  com- 
pelled him  to  do  as  those  around  him  did.  Of 
coarse  he  never  laid  up  any  of  his  salary,  but  be 
kept  out  of  debt,  and  in  doing  this  he  fulfilled 
the  highest  duty  tliat  came  within  his  province. 

His  associates  were  young  men  who  had  more 
money  than  he,  and  who  expected  him  to  spend 
as  much  as  they  spent.  The  houses  he  visited 
were  inhabited  by  people  who  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them  were 
as  rich  as  themselves.  The  Formica  interest 
was  large.  W^hen  he  went  to  Washington  with 
his  aunt,  he  went  tho  rounds  of  the  senators’ 
bouses  and  hotels  in  the  way  of  calls,  dinners, 
and  parties.  When  he  went  to  Boston  with  her 
he  began  his  visits  at  the  right  band  of  Beacon 
Street,  and  branched  into  the  streets  behind  it, 
where  as  good  blood  abides,  though  it  has  not 
the  same  advantage  of  the  air  of  the  Common. 
Wherever  he  went  expense  was  involved,  in  the 
way  of  gloves,  bouquets,  cards,  fees  to  errand 
boys,  exchange  of  civilities  in  lunches,  cigars, 
ale,  brandy,  sherry,  stage,  hack,  and  car  fare, 
which  he  bore  like  a hero. 

Lily  Tree,  the  girl  whom  he  proposed  to  mar- 
ry, belonged  to  a family  of  the  Formica  species. 

It  sailed  through  society  all  a-tant  w'ith  conven- 
tion, and  was  comme  if  faut  from  stem  to  stem. 

Lily  and  Osgood  had  always  known  each  other. 

They  passed  through  the  season  of  hoop  and 
ball,  dancing-school,  tableaux,  and  charades  to- 
gether ; sympathized  in  each  other’s  embryonic 
fiirtations ; and  were  such  fast  friends  that  no 
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one  erer  dreamed  of  anj  danger  to  them  from 
love.  But  as  the  wagon  that  goes  from  the  pow* 
der-mill  in  safety  innucnerable  times  at  last  car- 
ries the  keg  which  explodes  it,  so  Osgood  and 
Lily  at  last  touched  the  divine  spark  which  threw 
them  out  of  their  <dd  world  into  one  they  bad 
not  anticipated. 

This  was  part  of  Osgood's  predicament. 

What  made  him  do  as  he  had  done? 

Why  had  Lily  accepted  him  ? 

She  would  never,  he  argued,  consent  to  go 
out  of  the  area  which  bounded  her  ideas,  and 
which  comprised  a small  portion  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Washington,  and  the  tour  of  Europe, 
which  meant  a week  in  London,  six  months  in 
Paris,  and  ten  days  in  Rome.  Unless  he  de- 
scended from  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  sought  some 
bosinees,  such  as  making  varnish,  glue,  buttons, 
soiq>,  sarsaparilla,  or  sewing  machines,  could  he 
many  ? What  shrewdness  had  he  in  the  place 
of  capital  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  requirements 
of  th^  Yankee  callings ? How  ho  worried  over 
the  prospect  which  looked  so  pleasant  the  night 
before!  Champagne,  dowers,  light,  and  per- 
fume were  gone  from  it.  He  pitied  himself  in 
his  helplessness.  The  thought  of  Lily  deprived 
of  her  delicate  evening  dresses,  her  diurnal  bou- 
quets, caramels,  and  her  pecunious  caprices,  was 
not  pleasant.  He  could  not  see  her  in  any  light 
that  made  her  so  agreeable  as  in  the  light  t^ 
he  must  certainly  cause  her  to  lose. 

Something  practical  must  be  done. 

Naturally  he  looked  into  his  pocket-book. 
There  was  eighteen  dollars  in  it — all  the  money 
he  had.  It  was  the  last  day  in  the  month, 
however,  and  he  was  entitled  to  draw  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars.  He  shut  his  pock- 
et-book and  looked  into  his  closet.  He  found 
there  several  pairs  of  patent-leather  boots  and  a 
brilliant  dressing-gown.  ‘ * Pooh ! " he  said,  pee- 
vishly, and  shut  the  door.  He  then  examined  his 
bureau : in  its  drawers  were  many  socks,  shirts, 
cravats,  four  sets  of  studs  and  sleeve-bnttons, 
and  five  scarf-pins.  He  rattled  the  studs  and 
buttons  thoughtfully;  but  nothing  came  of  it, 
and  be  closed  the  drawers.  His  eye  then  fell  on 
a dress-coat  which  he  had  worn  for  the  first  time 
the  evening  before.  He  resolved  to  take  the 
coat  back  to  Wicdenfeldt,  his  tailor.  This  re- 
solve was  the  nucleus  probably  of  his  future  un- 
dertakings. He  finished  dressing  and  left  the 
honse.  Before  reaching  Wiedcnfeldt  he  por- 
diased  and  drank  a bottle  of  Congress  Water. 
He  also  stopped  at  a favorite  restaurant  and 
made  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  came  away 
with  a Relampagos'^ — a small  cigar  of  superior 
flavor — and  three  daily  papers.  His  interview 
with  Wiedenfeldt  was  satisfactory ; the  coat  was 
taken  back,  and  when  he  had  settled  the  matter 
he  felt  as  if  a beginning  bad  been  made  in  a new 
and  right  direction. 

That  afternoon  be  drew  his  pay,  and  walked 
up  town.  The  moment  he  entered  his  room  his 
p^icament  fell  upon  him  again,  and  his  spirits 
sunk.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  so  quiet 
in  his  misery  that  he  began  to  hear  the  ticking 
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of  the  watch  in  his  pocket ; it  associated  itself 
in  his  mind  with  the  sound  and  motion  of  rail- 
road-cars. He  fcU  himself  traveling  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  listening  all  the  while  to  a 
rhythmic  sound,  which  said,  *^Many  a mile, 
many  a mile."  Why  should  he  not  go  ^*many 
a mile,  many  a mile,"  in  reality  ? He  went  out 
immediately  and  bought  a valise.  After  that 
his  demeanor  was  settled  and  tranquil.  He 
then  wrote  three  notes — to  his  chief,  his  Aunt 
Formica,  and  Lily.  The  first  was  a note  of 
resignation ; the  second  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion to  his  aunt  that  he  was  sick  of  his  place, 
imd  thrown  it  up,  and  was  going  out  of  town  for 
a change  of  air.  He  regretted,  when  he  began 
his  note  to  Lily,  that  he  had  not  sent  her  some 
flowers.  A momentary  impulse  to  go  and  see 
her  stayed  his  hand ; but  he  remembered  that 
she  must  be  at  Mrs.  Perche’s  “sit-down  supper" 
that  evening,  and  resumed  writing.  He  begged 
her  to  enjoy  herself,  and  not  miss  him  while  ho 
was  away.  He  did  not  know  what  to  write  be- 
sides, but  put  in  a few  chaotic  expressions  which 
might  or  might  not  mean  a great  deal. 

While  he  put  a few  necessary  article  in  the 
valise  he  wondered  where  he  should  go,  never 
dropping  the  thought  that  he  must  go  some- 
where. The  remainder  of  his  wardrobe,  includ- 
ing the  brilliant  dressing-gown,  he  packed  in  a 
trunk  and  locked  it. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  waiter  came 
up  asked  for  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Semmes.  The 
waiter  thought  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  see  her 
in  her  own  parlor,  and  lingered,  with  his  hand 
on  bis  chin  and  his  eyes  on  the  valise. 

“Jem,"  said  Osgo^,  “I  have  left  some  boots 
in  the  closet,  and  some  shirts  in  the  drawers, 
which  are  at  your  service." 

The  alacrity  with  which  Jem  changed  his  at- 
titude and  expression  struck  Osgood  with  a 
sense  of  pain.  “ How  horribly  selfish  servants 
are!"  he  thought,  taking  his  way  down  stairs. 

Mrs.  Semmes  hoped  there  was  no  trouble,  and 
asked  him  to  be  seated.  He  looked  at  her 
earnestly ; she  was  the  only  one  to  say  farewell 
to.  Never  had  he  looked  Mrs.  Semmes  in  the 
face  before;  he  had  only  seen  the  hand  into 
which  he  had  placed  the  price  of  his  board. 

“I  came  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Semmes,  that  1 am 
about  to  leave  town  for  the  present.  Will  you 
allow  my  trunk  to  remain  here  ? If  I do  not 
return  in  a year  and  a day,  break  it  open." 

Mrs.  Semmes  promised  to  keep  the  trunk; 
took  some  money  due  her ; wondered  at  his  go- 
ing away  at  that  time  of  year,  and  asked  him 
his  destination. 

“I  think  I shall  go  to  Canada,"  he  answer- 
ed, vaOTely. 

“Tnere  must  bo  snow  there,  by  the  ac- 
counts." 

“ Wjiere  shall  I go?”  he  was  about  to  say, 
but  checked  himself. 

“If  you  were  going  E^t,"  she  continued, 

“you  would  find  tlie  ground  bare  enough,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea : the  seo^ 
winds  melt  the  snow  almost  as  soon  as  it  falls." 
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I think  I will  go  East,”  he  said,  musingly. 
He  sat  so  long  without  saying  any  thing,  star- 
ing straight  before  him,  that  Mrs.  Semmes  be- 
gan to  feel  hdgety.  She  recalled  him  to  the 
present  by  walking  to  the  window.  He  started, 
bade  her  good-by,  and  retired. 

He  tossed  about  all  night  in  a feverish  sleep, 
tormented  with  dreams  which  transformed  Lily 
into  a small  child  which  he  was  compelled  to 
carry  in  his  arms,  or  furnished  his  Aunt  Formi- 
ca with  a long  spear,  with  which  she  pursued 
him,  and  was  forever  on  the  point  of  overtaking 
him. 

At  8 o’clock  A.M.  he  might  have  been  seen  by 
a detective  at  the  Twenty-seventh  Street  d^pdt. 
A few  minutes  after  he  was  going  through  the 
tunnel ; and,  emerging  from  that,  he  considered 
himself  fairly  divided  from  New  York.  At  the 
first  station  beyond  the  State-line  of  Massachu- 
setts he  consulted  a map,  and  concluded  to  stop 
at  the  junction  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad. 
There  he  changed  the  route,  and  in  the  evening 
reached  a town  which  seemed  waiting  to  go 
somewhere  else,  w'here  he  passed  the  night. 

The  next  morning  he  started  on  his  travels 
again  toward  Cape  Cod.  Five  miles  beyond  a 
large  village,  in  a flat,  sterile,  gloomy  region,  he 
olighted  with  his  baggage,  and  said,  This  is 
the  place  for  me.”  The  train  went  on,  and  the 
d<5p6t-master  went  into  his  little  den  without 
noticing  Osgood.  Several  tall  school-girls,  who 
had  come  to  watch  for  the  train,  strolled  down 
a cross-road,  and  he  was  alone.  He  went  to  the 
end  of  the  platform  and  surveyed  the  country. 
He  stood  on  the  edge  of  a wide  plateau  along 
which  ran  the  railroad  track.  Beyond  that  a 
road  deviated  through  dismal  fields,  by  unpain t- 
ed  houses,  large  bams,  and  straggling  orchards. 
Below  the  plateau  a wide  marsh  extended,  in- 
tersected by  crooked  creeks,  which  gnawed  into 
the  black  earth  like  worms.  A rim  of  sea  bor- 
dered the  tongue  of  the  marsh,  but  it  was  too 
far  off  to  add  life  to  the  scene.  The  sedge,  giv- 
ing  up  all  hope  of  being  moistened  by  the  salt 
waves,  had  died  in  great  circles,  which  looked 
like  mats  of  gray  hair  on  some  pre-Adamite 
monster’s  buried  head. 

Osgood  determined  to  pursue  the  windings  of 
the  road.  He  plowed  the  sand  for  two  miles, 
and  at  a sudden  turn  of  the  road  came  upon  a 
house,  with  a number  of  bams  and  sheds  at- 
tached to  it.  A dog  with  a stiff  tail  ran  out 
from  a shed  and  barked  at  him,  and  a pale-faced 
woman  in  a moslin  cap  appeared  at  a window 
of  the  house.  He  knocked  at  the  door:  she 
opened  it. 

“Will  thee  come  in?”  she  asked. 

He  entered,  following  her  as  he  would  have 
followed  a ghost.  She  moved  a chair  from  the 
wall  without  the  least  noise,  and  he  dropped 
upon  it.  As  he  looked  at  her  his  identity  seemed 
slipping  away — seemed  to  be  slipping  into  an 
atmosphere  connected  with  her  and  her  sur- 
roundings. She  brought  him  some  water  which 
she  dipped  from  a pail  near  by,  and  held  the 
cocoa-nut  dipper  which  contained  it  to  his  lips. 


“Thee  has  come  to  ns  from  strange  parts,  I 
reckon,  from  thy  looks.” 

“Yes,”  ho  answered,*  absently ; “I  needed 
change.” 

“There  has  been  no  change  here  since  the 
Indians  went  away.  If  thee  will  look  across  the 
road  thee  can  see  the  ground  is  strewed  with  the 
bits  of  shells  from  their  feasts.” 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  again  remarked 
to  himself,  “ This  is  the  place  for  me.” 

“Could  you,”  he  asked,  going  toward  her, 

“ let  me  stay  with  you  a while  ?” 

“Did  thee  come  to  the  Marsh  End  station 
this  morning?” 

“Yes;  my  valise  is  there.” 

“ Thy  parents  are  rich  ?” 

“I  have  none.” 

“Thee  has  been  well  cared  for,  though.” 

“ I have  not  left  home  because  of  any — ” 
Misfortune,  he  was  about  to  say,  but  that  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  right  word ; so  he  tried  to 
think  of  something  else  to  say.  She  saw  bis 
embarrassment,  and  said,  quickly, 

“I  never  have  harbored  a stranger;  but  if 
Peter  likes,  he  may  take  thee.” 

Osgood  thanked  her  so  pleasantly  that  she 
determined  he  should  stay.  She  asked  him  his 
name,  his  age,  his  place  of  residence,  his  busi- 
ness, and  his  intentions.  Except  in  regard  to 
the  latter,  his  answer  proved  satisfactory;  and 
when  Peter  returned  at  noon  from  the  distant 
shore  with  a load  of  sea-weed,  she  introduced 
Osgood  as  if  he  were  an  old  acquaintance  of 
whom  Peter  was  in  a state  of  lamentable  igno- 
rance. He  pushed  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  shook  hands  with  Osgood,  and  said, 

“ Maria,  will  thee  give  me  my  dinner?”  taking 
no  further  notice  of  Osgood  till  she  had  placed 
it  on  the  table.  It  consisted  of  stewed  beans, 
boiled  beef,  npple-pie,  and  cheese.  Osgood  ate 
half  a pie,  and  established  himself  in  Peter’s 
good  graces. 

“Thee  will  learn  that  Maria’s  pie-crust  beats 
all,”  ho  said. 

“Thee  is  ready  to  consent,”  said  his  wife, 

“ to  keep  young  Osgood  a while  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  yet,”  answered  Peter. 

But  after  dinner  he  harnessed  his  horse  and 
went  to  the  dq>ot  for  Osgood’s  valise,  which  he 
carried  up  stairs  and  deposited  in  the  spare  room. 

He  then  invited  Osgood  to  take  a look  at  the 
premises.  He  wished  to  make  his  own  investi- 
gations in  regard  to  Osgood  without  Maria’s  in- 
tervention. They  lingered  by  the  pig-sty,  and 
while  Peter  scratched  the  pigs  with  a cord-wood 
stick,  exchanged  views  of  men  and  things.  Peter 
saw  the  capabilities  of  Osgood’s  character,  and 
easily  divined  the  manner  of  life  he  had  led. 

He  knew  him  to  be  selfish  from  ignorance,  and 
because  lie  had  early  formed  the  habits  which 
impose  self-indulgence.  Something  in  the  young 
man’s  bearing  won  his  heart — a certain  impetu- 
ous simplicity  and  frankness  which  made  him 
long  to  be  of  ser^'ice  to  a nature  unlike  his  own. 

Osgood  found  Peter  genial,  shrewd,  and  sad. 

Such  a man  he  had  never  met.  It  seemed  to 
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him  that  Peter  could  set  him  straight  in  his  own 
estimation ; there  was  no  nonsense  about  the  old 
man,  and  vet  he  could  see  deep  feeling  in  his 
dark,  cavernous  eyes.  The  feeling  which  had 
oppressed  him  passed  away,  and  another  took 
its  place  which  contained  restoration,  and  faith 
in  the  future.  He  got  into  Peter’s  way  by  at- 
tempting to  help  fodder  the  cattle  and  “slick  up” 
the  barn.  When  the  work  was  done,  and  while 
Peter  fastened  the  barn-doors  with  an  ox-bow, 
Osgood  looked  about  him.  It  was  a March  aft- 
ernoon ; no  wind  blew,  and  no  sun  shone ; but 
the  gray  round  of  the  sky,  which  neither  woods 
nor  hills  hid  from  his  sight,  rolled  over  him  in 
soft  commotion.  The  reddish,  barren  fields 
stretched  in  their  flatness  beyond  his  vision,  and 
the  narrow  roads  of  yellow  sand  ran  to  nowhere. 
The  world  of  God,  he  thought,  he  saw  for  the 
first  time ; and,  away  from  the  world  of  men, 
felt  himself  a man. 

He  looked  so  kindly  upon  Maria  when  he  en- 
tered the  house  that  she  delayed  the  stream  of 
the  tea-kettle  which  she  held  over  the  tea-pot 
to  admire  him.  The  supper  was  the  dinner — 
cold,  with  an  addition  of  warm  biscuits;  and 
again  Osgood  ate  himself  into  Peter’s  good 
graces. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  silence.  Peter 
smoked,  Maria  mended,  and  Osgood  reflected. 
A violent  storm  arose  in  the  night,  which  lasted 
three  days.  They  were  improved  by  Maria  and 
Peter  in  overhauling  garden -seeds  in  the  garret, 
and  in  setting  up  a leach-tub  in  the  wood-house. 
Osgood  assisted.  When  he  was  alone  with  Ma- 
ria she  talked  to  him  of  the  boy  who  was  lost  at 
sea,  and  of  the  girl  who  died  in  childhood ; with 
the  hungry  eyes  of  a bereaved  mother  she  looked 
upon  him,  and  his  heart  was  touched  with  a 
new  tenderness.  When  he  was  alone  with  Pe- 
ter the  old  man  sounded  the  depths  of  the  yonng 
man’s  soul  with  wise,  pathetic,  quaint  speech ; 
he  went  over  the  ground  of  his  own  life,  which 
had  been  passed  on  the  spot  where  he  now  was, 
with  the  exception  of  several  mackerel  voyages, 
and  one  in  a merchant  vessel  to  some  of  the 
southern  ports  of  Europe.  But  when  together 
Peter  and  Maria  never  talked  with  Osgood  on 
personal  matters.  Between  them  a marital  si- 
lence was  kept,  which  was  more  expressive  than 
the  conjugal  volubility  which  ordinarily  exists ; 
it  proved  that  they  had  passed  through  profound- 
er  experiences. 

When  the  storm  ceased  Peter  went  to  the 
station  for  his  Boston  newspaper,  which  he  read 
to  Marla,  who  took  it  afterward  and  read  it  over 
to  herself.  Brother  Quakers,  Peter’s  neighbors, 
who  lived  out  of  sight,  dropped  in  from  time  to 
time  to  exchange  a word  with  Maria,  or  hold 
talks  outside  with  Peter,  with  one  foot  in  the 
rut  and  the  other  on  the  wagon-step.  The  pres- 
ent subject  of  interest,  Osgood  discovered,  was 
the  approaching  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the 
mackerel  fishery.  Peter  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany himself  and  Maria  to  the  town  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be.  They  breakfasted  at  sun- 
rise, when  the  day  arrived,  in  full  dress — Peter 
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in  a snuff-colored  suit,  and  Maria  in  a series  of 
brown  articles — dress,  shawl,  and  bonnet.  They 
started  in  good  spirits  in  an  open  wagon,  with 
an  improvised  seat  for  Peter  in  front.  Beyond 
a belt  of  pine  woods  stood  the  meeting-house, 
and  a mile  beyond  the  meeting-house  lay  the 
town,  before  a vast  bay.  Osgood  drove  alone 
into  the  town,  and  spent  several  hours  there. 

He  visited  the  shops  to  find  some  trifle  for  Ma- 
ria, and  then  went  through  the  town  down  to 
the  shore.  How  happy  he  grew  in  the  pure  wind 
and  the  gay  morning  light!  The  gulls  rode 
over  the  foaming  wave-crests  and  dipped  into 
their  green  walls,  and  hawks  swooped  between 
the  steadfast  sky  and  heaving  deep.  The  sea 
traveled  round  and  round  before  his  eyes  with 
a mad  joy,  and  tempted  him  to  plunge  into  it. 

He  wrote  his  name  in  the  heavy  sand  with  a 
broken  shell,  and  the  water  filtered  out  the  let- 
ters ; then  he  paved  it  in  pebbles  with  the  word 
Strength, 

Peter  and  Maria  were  waiting  for  him  when 
he  returned  to  the  meeting-hoase  with  the  wag- 
on 

“Thee  has  been  sky-larking,”  she  said. 

“ After  something  for  you,”  he  answered,  put- 
ting in  her  hand  a handrome  work-basket. 

“Has  thee  so  much  money  that  thee  must 
waste  it  on  me,  Osgood  ?” 

But  she  was  pleased  with  the  gift.  They  rode 
home  amicably.  Peter,  as  a favor,  allowed  Os- 
good to  drive,  while  he  imparted  to  Maria  sun- 
dry bits  of  information  gained  at  the  meeting. 

“Mackerel”  went  in  and  out  at  Osgood’s  ears 
without  gaining  his  attention,  till  he  caught  at 
something  Peter  said  about  the  Bonita,  He  list- 
.ened.  Three  vessels  were  about  to  sail  from 
the  town  on  a mackerel  voyage,  and  the  Bonita 
was  one  of  them.  He  comprehended  that  Peter 
owned  half  the  Bonita^  and  a plan  struck  him. 

He  inquired  into  the  subject,  and  obtained  its 
history.  That  evening  he  proposed  going  on  a 
mackerel  voyage,  which  proposal  so  fired  Peter 
that  he  declared  he  had  a mind  to  go  too ; but 
Maria  quenched  his  enthusiasm  by  going  over 
the  programme  of  work  that  must  be  done  at 
home.  She  made  no  opposition  to  Osgood’s  go- 
ing, but  set  before  him  in  plain  terms  the  hard- 
ships of  such  a voyage.  Ho  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred, and  Peter  gave  his  consent,  promising 
him  a small  share  of  the  profits. 

Osgood  wrote  to  his  Aunt  Formica  that  night, 
assuring  her  that  he  already  felt  much  better, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  enter  into  a new  busi- 
ness, of  which  she  should  hear  more.  He  also 
wrote  Lily  Tree  a minute,  lengthy  epistle.  He 
described  his  situation  with  Peter  and  Maria; 
told  her  how  much  board  he  paid — two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a week — and  how  well  he  had 
learned  to  do  chores.  He  fed  the  pigs  every 
day ; he  wished  that  she  could  see  how  well  they 
thrived  on  the  diet  lately  introduced  by  Peter 
and  himself — a dry  mash  of  boiled  potatoes  and 
meal,  with  an  occasional  horse-shoe  thrown  in 
as  a relish.  Would  she,  he  wondered,  have  en- 
joyed the  day  that  he,  Maria,  and  Peter  made 
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soft  soap?  Heonentioned  his  intended  voyage, 
and  asked  her  if  she  liked  sailors.  Could  he 
have  the  hope,  he  continued,  of  her  sympathy  in 
his  future  enterprises,  which  perhaps  would  dif- 
fer from  those  she  had  thought  of  for  him?  He 
avowed  a change  in  himself.  Would  it  affect 


her? 

He  sealed  his  letters,  and  began  pacing  his 
little  room.  Writing  home  had  brought  his  old 
life  near  him  again ; the  distance  it  had  come 
to  reach  him  seemed  enormous. 

“ It  was  only  a few  days  ago,”  ho  thought, 
*‘and  yet  I am  so  different!” 

He  rolled  up  his  paper  window-curtain  and 
softly  raised  the  window.  The  moon  made  the 
landscape  look  more  vast  and  desolate  than  it 
was  in  the  light  of  day.  Under  the  horizon  it 
revealed  a strip  of  sea  which  shone  as  if  it  were 
the  portal  of  another  world  whose  light  was  re- 
flect^ thereon.  Osgood  felt  that  he  was  an  im- 
prisoned soul  this  side  of  it.  The  light  gave 
him  an  intimation  of  immortality.  **  Where  is 
Lily’s  soul  ?'*  he  asked.  Has  she  any  dream 
beyond  the  life  she  is  in  ?” 

When  Lily  received  Osgood’s  note  she  was 
angry ; so  was  Mrs.  Formica  when  she  received 
hers.  An  intuition  that  Osgood  repented  his 
rashness  touched  Lily’s  pride,  and  preserved  her 
silence.  When  the  second  letter  came,  she 
thought  he  had  the  intention  of  experimenting 
with  her ; a test,  she  concluded,  was  unendur- 
able, not  to  be  submitted  to.  Should  she  test 
him,  and  proclaim  the  engagement  she  medi- 
tated? it  would  be  a relief  to  do  something. 
She  could  not  reach  him  with  a letter,  for  he 
had  gone  on  a mackerel  voyage  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  post-office.  She  decided  different- 
ly according  to  the  light  she  had.  Unlike  Os- 
good, she  was  chained  to  the  place  she  was  in. 
She  was  alone,  too^  her  mother  was  occupied 
with  ncural^a,  and  her  father  was  out  of  town 
half  his  time,  on  mysterious  agencies  which  re- 
ferred to  canals.  The  newspaper  reporters  at 
Albany  were  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tree’s 
name  while  they  were  putting  into  short-hand 
the  doings  of  the  Legislature.  Mrs.  Formica 
had  no  suspicion  that  Lily  was  the  cause  of  Os- 
good’s disappearance;  she  would  not  have  re- 
gretted his  absence  so  much  on  these  grounds, 
for  a match  with  Lily  was  not  desirable. 

Within  a month  Lily’s  engagement  to  Mr. 
Barclay  Dodge  was  announced.  Ho  was  a 
young  man  of  fortune,  whose  father  owed  his 
rise  in  the  world  to  com  starcli,  and  who  had 
made  himself  known  by  spending  large  sums  of 
money  on  pictures,  landscapes  mostly,  which 
had  been  indorsed  by  the  public  in  exhibi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Barclay  Dodge  was  happy;  he  had  for 
more  than  two  years  followed  Lily  through  all 
vicissitudes  attendant  upon  the  career  of  a young 
girl  in  society.  From  an  exhilaration  the  pur- 
suit had  become  a desperation.  He  had  never 
suspected  any  man  of  being  his  rival,  and  ac- 
counted for  the  acquaintance  between  Lily  and 
Osgood  by  believing  that  Lily  was  related  to  the 
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Formica  family.  How  she  managed  so  sudden- 
ly to  convince  Barclay  Dodge  that  it  was  safe 
for  him  to  propose  is  a mystery  which  none  but 
a disappointed,  contrary  woman  may  reveal. 

He  had  the  usual  penetration  of  his  sex  in  re- 
gard to  such  mysteries ; ho  was  a man  of  * sense 
and  experience,  but  he  was  in  love,  and  when  a 
man  is  in  love  he  only  analyzes  himself,  and  all 
that  ho  learns  is,  that  his  love  must  be  grati- 
fied. 

In  the  whirl  of  his  attentions,  and  the  con- 
gratuladonsof  berfriends,  the  time  passed  quick- 
ly ; not  so  quickly,  however,  as  to  avert  the  plan 
by  which  the  Fates  were  to  bring  her  to  a knowl- 
edge of  herself. 

Barclay  proposed  an  immediate  marriage. 

Lily  declined  the  proposal  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence that  he  dar^  not  insist.  He  pulled  his 
mustache  in  rage  after  he  left  her,  and  wondered 
why  he  did  not  insist.  By  what  means,  he  cogi- 
tat^  could  he  make  her  yield  her  will  to  his? 

Her  resistance  he  set  down  to  coyness ; all  wo- 
men had  freaks ; they  were  alike  in  such  matters. 

He  divined  after  a while  that  she  would  let  go 
the  lasso  at  any  moment  if  ho  proved  restive ; so 
he  played  the  submissive  to  perfection.  If  she 
ever  saw  his  eyes  fiame,  or  any  gesture  which 
contained  a threat,  he  never  knew  it;  but  every 
revelation  from  him  was  a revelation  to  her  of 
herself,  and  this  was  to  be  her  education  and 
her  punishment. 

“Where  is  your  friend  Osgood?”  he  asked 
once. 

“ He  has  been  away  a long  time,”  she  an- 
swered, looking  him  full  in  the  face,  but  with 
rather  a stony  expression  in  her  eyes. 

“ He  is  your  relative  ?” 

“Oh  no.” 

“No?  I thought  so,  always  seeing  you  in 
the  same  places.  ” 

“ Our  families  have  been  acquainted  always.” 

“ Do  you  think  he  is  handsome  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  is  too  short”  (Barclay  was  tall),  “and 
his  eyes  have  a wandering,  unsettled  look.” 

“Ho  is  following  his  destiny  by  them,”  she 
answered,  bitterly.  “I  wish  that  1 could  fol- 
low mine  as  a roan  can.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  would  like  to  follow 
Osgood’s  eyes  ?” 

“By  no  means;  I must  see  destiny  by  your 
eyes.” 

The  words  were  pleasant,  but  the  tone  was 
malicious.  It  made  his  heart  bound  as  if  an 
invisible  foe  had  come  into  his  atmospliere  to 
do  battle  with  him,  and  he  could  do  nothing. 

**  ^ With  the  Vfipon  all  around,  and  the  breaken  on  our  loe, 

Not  a light  U in  the  skj,  not  a light  is  on  the  sea* — 

barring  the  lantern  abaft,”  roared  Osgood,  from 
the  deck  of  the  schooner  Bonita^  which  was  toss- 
ing outside  Cape  Malabar. 

“You  may  sing  t’other  side  of  your  month 
afore  long,”  brawled  back  the  skipper.  “Wc 
ain’t  fur  from  the  Cormorant  Rocks ; the  wind 
p’r’aps  will  shove  us  on  the  ledge.” 
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‘^What,  when  we  are  just  going  home  with 
fuU  barrels?” 

‘*The  mackerel  may  be  briled  in  Tophet  for 
all  we  know.” 

The  skipper  was  at  the  helm ; Osgood  and  he 
¥rere  in  the  radios  of  a lantern  which  reyealed 
their  faces  to  each  other.  Outside  of  that  was 
pitch  darkness;  the  rain  drove  in  fierce  slants 
against  them,  and  the  wind  howled  all  round  the 
sea. 

The  skipper  did  not  look  concerned,  neither 
did  Osgood;  but  they  were  both  wondering 
which  would  first  brt^  over  the  BonitOy  the 
light  of  morning  or  the  sea. 

Them  boys  are  asleep,  I s'pose,  wet  to  the 
bone?”  the  skipper  yelled. 

“Yes.” 

Let  ’em  sleep ; there  ain’t  a lanyard  loose.” 

What  time  must  it  be?” 

“ Hard  onto  leven.  My  old  woman’s  turned 
in  long  afore  this,  she  has ; alius  goes  to  bed  on 
the  stroke  o*  nine.” 

“ She  has  thought  of  you  to-night?” 

“ She  has  give  me  a prayer  or  so ; she’s  the 
strictest  kind.  Now  I’ll  luff,  there  is  a lull 
cornin’ ; peskiest  storms  that  have  lulls  in  ’em. 
You  don’t  hear  a swashing  to  a distance  now?” 

“No.” 

“Hark!” 

A sound,  not  of  wind  nor  sea,  approached 
them — a rapid,  rushing,  cutting  sound. 

“Up  with  the  helm  !*'  shrieked  the  skipper  to 
himself.  “ God  Almighty,  she  is  down  on  us !” 

Osgood  leaped  up.  The  bowsprit  of  a large 
ship  was  over  him ; he  threw  up  his  arms  in- 
stinctively and  caught  at  something ; he  felt  his 
feet  drawing  over  the  skipper’s  head,  and  that 
he  thumped  it  with  his  boots.  He  knew  no 
more.  The  great  ship  crushed  and  plowed  the 
Bonita  into  the  waves  as  easily  as  a plow  buries 
in  the  sod  the  stubble  of  the  corn-field.  No- 
thing signaled  her  destruction  except  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  skipper ; nothing  remained  in 
the  wide  sea  to  show  it.  Her  timbers  and  the 
sleeping  crew  went  to  the  bottom  together. 
Morning  dawned  on  the  wild  scene,  revealing  no 
floating  spar,  no  rib  of  boat,  no  stave  of  tub  or 
barrel,  no  sailor’s  hat,  no  remnant  of  sail,  no 
shred  of  clothing ; the  jaws  of  the  sea  had  closed 
over  all.  The  rfiip,  a Liverpool  liner,  driven 
out  of  her  course  by  the  storm,  cruised  round 
the  spot  for  a few  hours,  and  then  went  on  her 
way,  taking  Osgood  with  her.  He  had  clung 
to  the  folds  of  the  forward  sail ; and  there  he 
was  found  with  his  left  wrist  dislocated,  his  body 
strained  and  sore,  and  his  mind  wandering.  He 
was  no  romantic  sight  with  his  red  flannel  shirt, 
fishy  trowsers,  cowhide  boots,  and  hands  pickled 
in  brine.  Still  the  ship’s  surgeon  took  to  him, 
and  found,  when  Osgood  came  to  himself,  that 
he  had  taken  to  a gentleman.  He  lent  him  a 
suit  of  customary  black,  and  introduced  him  to 
his  acquaintances.  Osgood  would  have  enjoyed 
the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  but  for  the  horror 
which  had  fallen  on  his  mind  from  tbe  catas- 
trophe of  the  Bonita. 


“How  old  are  you?”  the  surgeon  asked 
him. 

“About  the  first  of  March  I was  twenty- 
three  ; since  then  1 have  grown  so  old  I have 
lost  the  reckoning.” 

“ 1*11  have  to  give  you  quinine,  my  boy.” 

“ Give  me  some  of  the  tincture  of  Lethe.” 

“It  is  of  no  use  to  one  to  forget;  don’t  be 
soft.” 

“ Let  ns  reason  together.  Sawbones.” 

The  Doctor  agreed,  and  Osgood  b^n  his 
story  with,  “Poor  Peter,”  and  finished  it  with 
asking,  “Do you  think  1 love  her?” 

“I’ll  bet  a guinea,”  said  the  Doctor,  “that 
she  is  married.” 

“She  isn’t,”  replied  Osgood,  indignantly. 

“ I am  sure  that  she  is  engaged,  as  you  call 
it,  to  somebody  besides  yours^.” 

“ I know  better.” 

“ What  do  you  propose  doing  when  you  get 
home  ?” 

“ What  can  I do  with  thirty  dollars,  which  I 
left  with  Peter  by-the-way  ?” 

“We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  face  to  face  with  Aunt  Formica.  I in- 
tend going  the  rounds  with  you  in  New  York. 

I am  a student.” 

He  carried  Osgood  to  his  country-home  be- 
yond Liverpool,  where  they  staid  till  the  ship 
was  ready  to  sail  again.  He  amused  his  mother 
and  sisters  with  stories  of  Osgood’s  adventures 
on  sea  and  land,  and  represented  him  in  the 
light  of  a “Jarley’s  wax- works”  hero,  till  he 
was  fairly  cured  of  his  melancholy. 

Five  months  from  the  day  on  which  he  left 
New  York  Osgood  returned,  and  stood  on  his 
Aunt  Formica’s  door  - steps  with  Dr.  Black. 

They  looked  like  a pair  of  Englishmen.  Both 
had  shiny,  red  noses,  shiny,  hard,  narrow- 
brimmed  hats,  and  shiny,  narrow-toed  boots, 
and  the  nap  had  brushed  off  their  coats. 

Osgood  looked  into  the  familiar  area  with 
emotion,  and  the  Doctor  looked  at  the  windows 
with  curiosity. 

“ They  must  be  out  of  town,”  he  said ; “ the 
house  has  been  put  in  brown  hollands.” 

But  Osgood  knew  the  habits  of  his  aunt — 
knew  that  from  tbe  first  of  July  till  the  first  of 
October  the  house  was  put  on  an  out-of-town 
footing ; and  that  she  sldrmished  between  city 
and  country,  or  watering-place.  The  bell  was 
answered  by  a servant  he  did  not  know. 

“ I wish  to  see  Mrs.  Formica,”  he  said,  brush- 
ing past  her,  and  entering  the  dark  parlor. 

“Dr.  Black  and  friend  say.” 

Mrs.  Formica  came  in  a moment  after  with  a 
slight  air  of  amazement,  which  increased  to  as- 
tonishment when  she  saw  her  nephew.  She 
gave  a little  yelp  as  be  embraced  her,  and  said, 

“ Where  have  you  been  ?” 

“To  Cape  Cod,  and  to  Europe.  I have  been 
shipwrecked,  aunt — that  is,  I lost  my  mackerel 
venture,  and  have  been  taken  care  of  by  my  no- 
ble friend,  Dr.  Black.” 

Aunt  Formica  grew  pale  at  the  word  “ ship- 
wrecked,” and  turned  to  Dr.  Black.  Some- 
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thing  in  his  face  made  her  extend  her  hand  and 
give  him  a warm  welcome. 

Black  may  stay  here  while  he  is  in  port, 
mayn’t  he?  Ho  will  amuse  you  with  yams 
about  me.” 

“ Of  course,”  she  replied.  “ Now  tell  me  the 
whole  story.” 

Between  Osgood  and  the  Doctor  it  was  re- 
lated. 

“Why did  you  ever  go  from  me?”  rfie  asked, 
wiping  away  a real  tear.  ^ 

“I  believe,  aunt,  I shall  keep  up  the  business  I 
of  going — it  suits  me.  I can  never  live  through 
your  conventional  cramps.”  | 

She  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  combat  him  : 
just  then ; but  made  a mental  memorandum 
that  something  must  be  done  that  would  change 
his  foolish  resolution.  A plan  developed  at  din- 
ner that  evening. 

“1  had  a note  yesterday  from  Mrs.  Senator 
Conch,”  said  Mrs.  Formica.  “She  will  bo  in 
Saratoga  this  week,  and  begs  me  to  meet  her 
there.  Formica  and  1 have  been  talking  it  over, 
Osgood,  and  we  think  that  it  will  be  pleasant  for 
Dr.  Black  and  you  to  go  up  for  a week.  You 
will  go.  Doctor?” 

“Thank  you,  Madam,  provided  Osgood  is 
not  averse.” 

“Any  of  our  set  there  ?”  Osgood  asked. 

“ The  Trees  went  up  last  Saturday  with  Bar- 
clay Dodge.  They  are  making  an  extensive 
tour  this  year.” 

“What’s  Barclay  Dodge  along  for?” 

“ He  is  engaged  to  Lily  Tree.” 

“Ah!”  said  Osgood,  looking  at  the  Doctor, 
who  could  not  help  giving  him  a malicious  gri- 
mace. “ How  long  since  ? It’s  a capital  match, 
ain’t  it  ?” 

“The  engagement  must  have  been  announced 
soon  after  you  left.” 

This  reply  put  Osgood  in  a brown  study. 
What  impulse,  he  mused,  had  prompted  Lily  to 
give  herself  to  Barclay  Dodge  ? Would  he  have 
done  so  ? 

Dr.  Black  commented  on  Osgood’s  face,  and 
considered  himself  in  a fair  way  to  make  studies. 

“As  far  , as  money  goes,”  continued  Mrs. 
Formica,  “it  may  be  called  a good  match ; but 
certainly  not  as  far  as  family  goes.” 

“Family !”  echoed  Dr.  Black,  softly. 

“His  father  was  a tradesman,”  explained 
Mr.  Formica,  while  Lily  can  go  back  to  her 
great-grandfather  before  trade  need  be  mention- 
ed. 

“ Old  Mr.  Tree’s  father,”  remarked  his  wife, 
“was  a brigadier-general  in  the  Revolution.” 

“He  was  a drover,  for  all  that,”  said  Os- 
good. 

Mrs.  Formica  changed  the  theme,  and  talked 
of  Saratoga. 

“We’ll  go,”  Osgood  said,  crossly;  “but  I 
must  first  go  to  my  tailor.” 

Mrs.  Formica  held  a private  conversation  with 
him  after  dinner,  gave  him  a check,  and  told 
him  not  to  worry  about  the  future : she  had  a 
plan  in  view. 


“Plans  go  by  contraries  with  me,  aunt.” 

“ You  owe  it  to  me  not  to  be  perverse.” 

“ I can’t  pay  any  debt.” 

Previous  to  going  to  bed  Dr.  Black  and  Os- 
good smoked  several  cigars. 

“You  strike  me,”  said  the  Doctor,  “as  grow- 
ing to  the  dramatic  just  now.  One  event  runs 
into  another  with  monstrous  rapidity  among 
you  Americans.  How  you  differ  from  the  En- 
glish ! How  is  it  that  you  catch  fortune  by  the 
hair  so?” 

“We  are  passionate  and  quick-witted.” 

“And  then  you  repudiate  with  ease.” 

“Bah!  you  imitate  Sydney  Smith.” 

“ I did  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  State  bonds 
precisely.” 

“I  think,”  Osgood  groaned,  “that  I begin 
to  feel  like  a snob  again.  What  shall  I do  to 
be  saved  ?” 

“ Go  on  in  the  groove  that  is  making  for  you. 

I’ll  stand  by  and  be  the  chorus.  When  I hear 
thy  plaints  of  misery  I will  let  fall  the  tear ; but 
remember  that  * laws  determine  even  the  fates.’  ” 

“Bosh!” 

Except  a dispute  between  the  Doctor  and  Os- 
good concerning  a slouched  hat,  which  the  Doc- 
tor would  not  wear,  the  party  succeeded  in 
starting  and  arriving  amicably  at  the  Union  in 
Saratoga.  In  a few  hours  Mrs.  Formica  knew 
who  was  there.  The  Trees  were  at  the  Union. 

Mrs.  Senator  Conch  had  taken  a cottage;  but 
the  Senator  himself  had  stopped  at  Albany  for  a 
day  to  confer  with  the  Governor.  Old  Madam 
Funchal  of  Philadelphia  was  at  Congress  Hall, 
with  her  train,  and  Mrs.  Romeo  Pipps  Bo>*is 
and  husband,  from  Boston.  All  her  friends 
were  round  her ; that  is,  the  traveling  set  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting;  and  her  spirits 
rose  to  the  occasion.  These  particulars  she  de- 
tailed, in  a white  muslin  morning-dress,  to  Os- 
good, who,  dressed  in  a new  cream-colored  suit, 
lounged  in  the  doorway  of  a small  parlor  off  the 
hall.  He  shouldered  round  just  in  time  to  come 
face  to  face  with  Lily  Tree,  who  was  passing  on 
the  arm  of  Barclay  Dodge.  She  stopy^ed,  of 
course,  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Formica, 
whose  apparently  warm  kiss  fell  on  the  edge  of 
a braid  of  her  chestnut  hair  with  the  weight  and 
coldness  of  a snow-fiake.  Her  face  settled  into 
rigidity  when  she  turned  to  speak  to  Osgood, 
and,  like  a transparent  boy,  he  looked,  with  all 
the  earnestness  his  gray  eyes  were  capable  of, 
straight  into  hers.  Aunt  Formica  and  Barclay 
read  a story  at  once  upon  the  text  his  counte- 
nance furnished ; but  they  both  made  the  mis- 
take of  believing  that  Lily  had  rejected  him. 

Lily  was  too  much  occupied  in  managing  her 
own  feelings  to  divine  Osgood’s.  The  impera- 
tive necessity  of  concealment,  which  all  tutored 
women  feel,  governed  her.  She  laughed  a great 
deal,  though  nobody  said  a witty  thing,  and 
kept  her  eyes  going  between  Mrs.  Formica  and 
Barclay  with  a steadiness  which  equaled  the 
movements  of  the  wax  women  in  the  Broadway 
shop  windows.  Mr.  Formica  and  Dr.  Black 
added  themselves  to  the  party,  and  the  relief  of 
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an  introduction  to  the  Doctor  came  to  Lily. 
She  approached  him,  and  his  honest  5ice  in- 
duced her  to  skirmish  lightly  with  him ; but  not 
a word  did  he  utter  of  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  his  being  with  Osgood,  lie  would  not,  at 
any  rate,  extend  his  self-elected  office  of  chorus 
so  far  as  to  include  her.  Ho  felt  a dislike  to- 
ward her.  She  was  too  thin,  he  thought ; there 
was  an  air  of  wear  and  tear  about  her  which  was 
not  pleasant.  He  felt,  too,  that  she  knew  more 
than  Osgood ; and  a woman,  in  his  estimation, 
should  never  bo  the  intellectual  superior  of  a 
man  she  might  make  choice  of.  But  the  Doc- 
tor was  an  Englishman ; his  ideas  of  women  had 
been  developed  by  the  cynical  Thacl^eray  and 
the  material  Dickens.  There  was  a line  between 
the  two  classes  of  women  he  only  believed  to 
exist — the  bad  capable  woman  and  the  good 
foolish  woman — which  could  never  be  crossoi  by 
one  or  the  other.  The  elements  wliich  go  to 
make  up  a man,  of  good  and  evil  mixed,  never 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  women  of  En- 
glishmen of  the  present  time.  It  is  possible 
that  Lily  discovered  Dr.  Black’s  impression : 
she  discovered  it  so  nearly  that  she  was  certain 
Osgood  hud  talked  of  her  with  him.  Why  had 
he  ? she  wondered. 

In  a few  minutes  the  party  fell  apart  as  natu- 
rally as  it  had  come  together.  Lily  went  on  her 
walk  with  Barclay ; a^r  which  she  retired  to 
dress  for  luncheon,  but  instead  of  appearing 
thereat  kept  her  room  till  evening. 

Osgood  avoided  every  body ; he  was  tormented 
with  an  idea  that  Lily  bad  suffered.  There  was 
no  reason  for  his  thinking  so ; he  derived  the 
idea  from  reasoning  with  himself — reasoning 
which  meeting  with  her  had  put  in  play.  In 
the  evening  he  went  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
waited  till  he  saw  her  come  in.  Barclay,  who 
was  waiting  too,  darted  toward  her,  but  Osgood 
reached  her  first.  When  Barclay  saw  Lily  take 
the  arm  which  Osgood  offered  her,  he  turned 
away ; bat  changing  bis  mind  again  went  np  to 
them. 

“ Osgood,”  he  said,  in  a frank  voice,  “you 
have  not  congratulated  me  on  my  engagement 
to  your  frieud  Lily.” 

Talk  of  heroes  and  martyrs;  was  not  Lily 
both,  at  that  moment,  standing  between  these 
two  men,  with  her  hair  dressed  by  a barber,  and 
wearing  a pale  blue  silk  ? 

She  eyed  with  a dainty  air  a little  bouqnet  she 
held  in  her  hand,  of  tea-roses  and  geraniums, 
and  applied  it  to  her  nose  with  great  delibera- 
tion. She  felt  an  impetus  from  Osgood’s  arm. 
He  had  not  answered  Barclay,  bat  was  dragging 
her  decorously  out  of  the  drawing-room.  When 
they  were  alone  he  spoke  to  her. 

“ I have  faced  death  since  I saw  yon.  I have 
grown  a man  ; but  until  now,  I did  not  know 
that  I loved  you.  Which  man  do  you  belong 
to?” 

“I  have  faced  life  since  I saw  yon,”  she  an- 
swered, in  a silveiy  voice,  “and  I belong  to 
Barclay  Dodge.” 

“Let  us  go  back.” 
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She  tossed  her  bouquet  over  the  railing  of  tho 
veranda  with  a vindictive  smile  which  would 
have  astonished  Osgood  had  he  seen  it. 

Barclay  was  on  tho  threshold ; he  looked  at 
Lily  and  missed  the  bouquet ; it  was  not  in  Os- 
good’s button-hole — what  could  she  have  done 
with  it?  He  looked  at  Osgood,  and  saw  that 
his  teeth  were  set  with  a passion  which  he  (5oald 
understand.  Lily  sat  down  in  the  nciirest  chair, 
and  the  young  men  moved  away  together. 

“There  is  no  need  of  any  nonsense  between 
us,”  said  Osgood;  “I  was  under  a wrong  im- 
pression regarding  your  engagement.  I do  offer 
my  congratulations.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Barclay,  dubiously.  And 
then  they  looked  at  each  other  with  mad  eyes. 

I What  a relief  it  would  have  been  if  they  could 
have  fought  to  the  death ! 

Osgood  left  Barclay  abruptly,  and  sought  his 
Aunt  Formica. 

“ Aunt  I ” he  said,  in  a mild  voice,  “ you  need 
not  ask  Conch  to  blow  any  horn  for  me.  I am 
going  to  sea.” 

“ You  will  be  better  when  she  is  married,”  she 
answered,  significantly. 

“I  intend  to  before  that.  Your  surmise  is 
incorrect.  You  do  not  know  that  I ran  away 
from  Lily,  as  well  as  from  you  and  the  Sub^ 
Treasury.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  offered  myself  to  her;  she  accepted  me, 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  I left  her  immediately. 

What  do  you  think  of  me?” 

“ She  is  a little  wretch.  Did  you  care  for  her 
very  much?” 

“I  thought  she  couldn’t  make  a poor  man  a 
good  wife,  after  I had  asked  her  to  be  such. 

And  I thought  a poor  man  wouldn’t  be  a good 
husband.” 

“It  was  the  height  of  foolishness  in  both  of 
yon.  It  is  most  unwise  for  two  people  who  have 
had  luxuries  separately  to  join  and  give  them 
up.” 

“Luxuries I I wish  you  knew  Peter  and  Ma- 
ria.” 

“ Osgood,  you  are  morbid,” 

“Now,  aunt,  hear  me.  I am  resolved  to 
choose  my  own  life;  you  most  let  me  go. 
Whatever  way  I go,  I shall  not  disgrace  yon. 
Formica  may  give  me  a sailor’s  outfit,  if  he 
chooses.  Meantime  let  us  enjoy  ourselves  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week.” 

Notwithstanding  she  saw  that  he  was  determ- 
ined, she  applied  to  Senator  Conch  for  a plaoe, 
and  he  promised  her  one  for  Osgood  in  a de- 
partment at  Washington.  When  she  told  Os- 
good of  it,  he  deigned  no  reply ; but  shook  his 
head  so  fiercely  that  she  forc^ro  to  trouble  him. 

Every  day  that  ho  saw  Lily  she  learned  his 
nature  by  the  contrast  Barclay  offered  ; she  also 
learned  to  doubt  lierself.  She  never  had  been 
worthy  of  Osgood;  it  was  fit  that  she  should 
marry  Barclay.  She  doubted  whether  she  could 
keep  up  the  strain,  which  she  knew  Osgood's 
love  would  impose  upon  her,  of  self-abnegation, 
self-denial,  isolation,  and  independence.  She 
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was  not  sure  that  she  did  not  prefer  enenration 
with  Barclay  to  action  with  Osgood.  Barclay 
watched  them  both.  Jealousy  gnawed  his  soul, 
not  because  he  doubted  Osgood,  but  because  he 
had  a suspicion  that  Lily  once  felt  an  interest  in 
Osgood,  which  might  be  on  the  point  of  awak- 
ening. He  tried  experiments  upon  her  feelings, 
pinched  them,  tore  them  up  by  the  roots,  ex- 
tracted them  with  wrenches  of  his  will,  applied 
slow  fire ; but  he  learned  nothing.  His  motive 
was  so  palpable  to  Osgood  that  he  more  than 
once  felt  on  the  point  of  knocking  him  down, 
and  had  he  seen  any  encouraging  sign  fiom  Lily 
he  would  have  done  it.  He  sometimes  sighed 
over  Barclay’s  failure,  hateful  as  his  conduct  was. 

Through  the  torture  which  Barclay  applied  to 
her  she  saw  the  passion  which  tortured  him. 
Could  a woman  have  been  quailed  into  love  she 
would  have  been  at  his  feet ; for  he  broke  loose 
from  his  feigned  submission  and  savagely  de- 
manded an  equal  return  of  his  love.  Then 
came  the  full  measure  of  her  punishment.  She 
was  incapable  of  rising  to  the  strength,  height, 
and  abandon  of  Barclay’s  love.  She  was  just 
as  unworthy  of  him  as  she  was  of  Osgood. 

How  she  hated  herself! 

Somehow  she  heard  that  Osgood  was  going 
to  sea.  It  is  probable  that  Aunt  Formica’s 
feminine  malice  directed  the  disclosure  to  her 
ears.  She  staggered  Dr.  Black  a moment  after 
she  heard  the  report  by  asking  if  it  was  true. 

‘‘It  is,”  he  answei^,  with  dignity,  though 
inwardly  scared. 

She  asked  no  other  question  of  him,  but 
snapped  her  fan  together  and  walked  away. 

“ Lily  does  not  want  you  to  go  to  sea,”  he 
said,  when  next  he  saw  Osgood. 

Osgood  blew  a ring  of  cigar  smoke  into  the 
air  and  watched  its  disappearance. 

“ If  wedding  rings  would  only  disappear  that 
way  I”  said  the  Doctor. 

Osgood  blew  another.  Include  engagement 
rings,”  he  said. 

“ One  did  vanish,”  replied  the  Doctor,  slyly. 

“I  do  not  believe  so.  I swear  she  wears 
two  this  moment.” 

He  left  the  Doctor,  shut  himself  in  his  room, 
and  wrote  a long  letter  to  Peter  about  himself, 
Lily,  and  Barclay,  and  posted  it. 

“Peter  will  understand  me,”  he  thought; 
“and  more  than  that,  he  will  understand  Lily.” 

The  last  day  of  the  Formicas’  stay  in  Saratoga 
came.  Osgood  and  Dr.  Black  appeared  in  trav- 
eling costume.  Lily  saw  them  enter  the  break- 
fast-room, and  followed  them  with  her  father. 
As  she  passed  their  chairs  she  aslKd,  “Do  you 
go  to-day?”  Osgood  bowed.  Dr.  Black  en- 
gaged Mr.  Tree  in  making  a remark. 

“Why  do  you  go?”  she  asked. 

“ Because  Barclay  stays,”  he  whispered. 

She  turned  a fiery  red  and  passed  on.  He 
looked  across  the  tkble  once  and  met  her  eyes. 
She  thought  they  said  Fareweil,^  A wild 
wish  rose  in  her  heart  which  compelled  all  her 
nature  to  give  way  to  it,  to  speak  to  him  once 
more ; to  see  him  alone,  and  force  him  to  tell 


her  if  he  loved  her.  She  resolved  to  find  him 
somewhere,  at  all  hazards. 

Dr.  Black  watched  her  also.  His  comment 
was,  that  she  was  “ coming  to  a crisis,”  and 
was  beautifully  following  out  the  laws  which 
governed  her  sex.  “Why  can’t  they  be  some- 
thing without  hysterics?”  he  lamented.  “Os- 
good will  break  down  if  he  is  not  got  away.” 

He  mechanically  turned  back  his  wristbands. 

Lily  waited  in  an  ante-room,  whose  door  Os- 
good must  pass  on  his  way  out,  and  when  he 
came,  beckoned  to  him. 

“ Say  your  farewell  to  me  as  you  feel  it,”  she 
said,  her  eyes  in  a blaze. 

“I  can  not.” 

“Yon  shall.” 

Her  eyes  and  her  voice  threw  him  into  a tu- 
mult ; had  he  followed  the  desire  which  assailed 
him,  he  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  off.  As  it  was,  he  looked  at  her 
with  a far-off  look,  as  if  he  were  calling  some 
one  to  his  aid. 

“Osgood,  Osgood!”  she  cried. 

“Lily!” 

She  wrung  her  hands. 

“Lily !”  he  said  again. 

“No,  no,  you  need  not  speak ; you  may  go.” 

Both  of  them  gained  a victory.* 

“ After  I have  gone,”  ho  said,  “if  you  think 
it  proper,  will  you  visit  Peter  and  Maria  ?” 

“ Peter  and  Maria?” 

“ The  friends  I found  when  I left  yon,  who 
helped  me  to  find  a better  self^a  self  that  at 
last  finds  yotc.” 

“I  will  go.” 

“ To-morrow,  then,  I will  write  you  of  them.” 

He  was  gone. 

In  a few  days  she  received  a letter  which  con- 
tained the  narrative  of  his  sojourn  with  Peter 
and  Maria,  and  a letter  of  introduction  to  them. 

She  showed  the  letter  to  Barclay. 

“ Shall  you  meet  him  there  ?” 

She  gave  him  no  answer. 

“ On  what  terms  are  you  with  yourself?”  he 
continued. 

“ To  answer  candidly,  bad  terms.” 

“Could  you  marry  that  beggar  on  better?” 

“Alas!  no.” 

“ Tell  me,  are  yon  satisfied  with  your  choice  ?” 

She  looked  so  irresolute  that  he  trembled  and 
was  soriy  that  he  had  asked  the  question.  Her 
better  angel  took  wings,  however,  and  she  laid 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  saying,  “I  make  no 
other.” 

So  she  went  on  her  travels  with  Barclay  in 
her  train,  and  Osgood  went  on  a voyage  in  the 
Stormy  Petrel  as  third  mate.  When  autumn 
came,  and  the  travelers  had  returned  to  town, 

Lily  grew  miserable.  One  day  she  told  Barclay 
that  she  wanted  to  read  him  a poem.  He  com- 
posed himself  to  listen,  and  she  read  “ The  Pal- 
ace of  Art.” 

‘**WhBt  ia  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin, 

And  save  me  leat  I die?** 

she  repeated. 

“Beuxilay,”  she  entreated,  “let  me  throw 
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your  royal  robes  away,  and  go  to  those  friends 
of  Osgood’s,  where  I may  learn  that  I am  either 
worthy  of  you  or  of  him.” 

A stormy  scene  ensued.  He  would  neither 
allow  her  to  go,  he  said,  nor  would  ho  give  her 
back  her  promise  to  him.  But  she  was  firm, 
and  said  that  she  must  go.  His  imprecations 
and  his  tears  agitated  her,  but  did  not  shake  her 
resolution.  She  had  a battle  with  her  father 
also  when  she  mentioned  the  subject,  but  she 
triumphed  over  him  so  far  as  to  make  him  prom- 
ise to  accompany  her.  She  sent  the  letter  of 
introduction  to  Peter,  and  received  a pithy  reply 
from  him.  He  advised  her  to  come.  With 
Peter  and  Maria  she  learned  why  Osgood  wished 
her  to  visit  them.  She  left  them  with  a request 
that  they  should  allow  her  to  return  whenever 
she  should  wish. 

She  found  Barclay  sullen  and  unhappy ; but 
in  spite  of  himself  she  convinced  him  that  they 
were  not  intended  for  each  other.  It  was  a work 
to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary ; but  at  last  they 
parted  not  as  foes  but  friends. 

When  the  engagement  was  annulled  she  took 
pains  to  ascertain  from  the  owners  of  the  Stormy 
Petrel  what  time  she  was  expected  home,  and 
before  the  date  of  her  arrival  she  went  on  a visit 
to  Peter  and  IViaria. 

There  she  studied  the  Marine  List  till  she  saw 
that  the  Stormy  Petrel  was  in  port.  She  said 
nothing  of  the  fact  to  Peter ; but  as  he  read  the 
Marine  List  too,  he  found  it  out  for  himself. 
He  went  away  in  his  wagon  a few  mornings  aft- 
erward, and  when  he  returned  Osgood  was  be- 
side him. 

“Thee  is  as  white  as  a ghost,  Lily,”  said 
Maria,  after  a few  minutes. 

Osgood  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  they 
kissed  each  other.  Peter  pushed  his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  kissed  Maria,  and  said, 
“Give  me  my  dinner.” 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  THE 
VINE. 

**Wine  is  grapes,  and  grapes  are  wood; 

The  wooden  board  yields  wine  as  gooil 
It  is  but  a deeper  glance 
Into  Nature's  countenance. 

All  is  plain  to  him  who  seeth — 

Lift  the  veil  and  look  beneath. 

And  behold,  the  wise  man  saitb, 

Miracles,  if  you  have  CUth.**  FausT. 

SO  sang  Mephistopheles  in  Anersbach’s  cel- 
lar, when  he  drew  the  magic  wine  for  the 
students  from  the  wooden  table.  This  super- 
Batural  creation  of  the  poet  is  not  more  marvel- 
ous than  is  performing  before  ns  during  any 
hour  of  the  summer  months  when  the  vine  is 
eliminating  from  Nature’s  laboratory  the  results 
of  the  vintage — whose  ether  and  aroma  are  still 
unsolved  enigmas  to  men  of  science — whose 
growth  and  f^ruit  set  men’s  judgments  and  pre- 
judices at  utter  defiance,  crowning  hopes  where 
there  were  none,  and  causing  disappointments 
where  all  was  joyous  anticipation  of  a flowing 
vintage. 


Is  there  any  thing  in  Nature’s  floral  kingdom 
which  can  so  “gladden”  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
heart  as  does  the  Vine  ? How  beautiful  it  is ! 
Poets  have  sung  of  it,  limners  painted  it,  and 
sculptors  chiseled  it  in  marble ; and  yet  not  one 
of  them  can  fully  convey  its  entire  charm  to  the 
admiring  senses.  There  is  something  so  grace- 
ful in  those  long  tendrils,  like  soft,  dainty  fin- 
gers clasping  in  friendship  the  summer  air — the 
rich,  dazzling  green  of  the  leaves,  which  shim- 
mers off  from  them  in  rays  of  light,  falling 
around  and  abont  them  as  if  they  had  shadows 
of  light  all  their  own,  every  indenture  and  vein 
having  its  hues  of  beauty  distinctly  marked,  and 
radiant  with  circulating  blood — their  motion  so 
bending  and  caressing  to  the  soft  air  of  the 
morning,  so  quiet  and  full  of  repose  as  the 
night-dews  fall  upon  them  in  refreshing  vapors ; 
then,  again,  the  tender  green  of  the  young  grape 
swelling  into  richer  hue  and  size  as  summer 
nourishes  and  feeds  their  gathering  strength, 
until  maturity  and  perfection  consummate  the 
whole  to  the*eye  and  heart  of  man  as  he  lingers 
beside  his  vineyard ; every  sense  is  refreshed,  is 
gladdened,  by  the  beauty  which  environs  him ; 
and  if  the  weight  and  size  of  his  bunches  fall 
short  of  those  of  which  Scripture  tells  us,  yet 
his  vineyard  may  make  np  in  quality  what  it 
loses  in  quantity. 

There  is  another  pecnliarity  which  the  vine 
possesses  — that  of  assimilating  every  thing 
around  it  into  its  own  properties.  The  quali- 
ties of  the  soil  which  surrounds  it  become  the 
basis  of  its  life-blood ; the  fluids  with  which  it 
is  watered  deteriorate  or  excite  leaf  or  fruit  as 
their  qualities  may  influence;  the  very  air  is  re- 
freshing or  obnoxious  as  the  locality  may  indi- 
cate. These  pecnliarities  few  men  take  into 
consideration  when  they  plant  a vineyard,  and 
fewer  still  when  they  propose  to  make  wine,  that 
gladdens  the  heart  of  man. 

To  illustrate  this  more  fully  let  me  tell  yon 
what  I have  seen  myself.  A physician,  a man 
of  great  skill  and  reputation,  possessed  a grape- 
vine running  over  his  office.  Nothing  in  vine- 
life  was  more  luxuriant  in  beauty,  richness,  and 
flavor  than  this  little  vineyard,  and  nothing 
more  cheering  to  the  owner’s  ears  than  to  praise 
the  flavor  of  his  grapes.  Many  a poor  invalid 
was  refreshed  with  a bnneh  as  he  lingered  in  the 
good  doctor's  office.  “ It  so  fortuned,”  as  the 
old  chroniclers  say,  that  he  heard  or  read  that 
blood  was  a great  improver  to  the  vine ; and  so 
all  his  patients  who  needed  the  application  were 
required  to  give  their  share  to  the  doctor’s  vine. 
Time  went  on,  and  the  next  summer  was  to  ex- 
hibit what  plebeian  fluids  would  produce  mixed 
with  the  vine’s  own  “ gentle  blood.”  And  so  it 
did.  Bnt,  alas ! contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
every  one.  Leaf  there  was  in  plenty,  stem  and 
wood ; but  the  fruit  was  poor  and  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  taste.  From  that  day  to  this,  this 
once  famous  vine  has  never  recovered  the  de- 
teriorating effects  of  human  admixture.  In  the 
“ leafy  month  of  June”  its  shade  is  a luxury, 
but  no  one  cares  for  the  fmit  in  September.  “A 
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horrible  brackish  taste  clings  to  the  tongne  after 
eating  the  grapes.”  Says  its  present  owner, 

Even  the  bir^  turn  up  their  bills  at  them.” 

We  would  naturally  conclude  here  that  Imag- 
ination might  be  exercising  her  spells,  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  present  proprietors  knew  nothing 
of  the  doctor’s  experiment.  It  fully  illustrates 
that  there  are  mysteries  in  the  laboratoiy  of 
Nature  which  may  be  very  successful  in  some 
localities,  and  utterly  ruinous  to  men’s  hopes  in 
another,  requiring  from  them  that  practice  which 
experience  alone  can  give  or  justify. 

Now  that  we  arc  planting  vineyards,  and 
starting  in  the  race  with  other  nations  in  pro- 
ducing something  which  may  gladden,*'  not 
blacken,  the  hearts  and  stupefy  the  heads,  it  is 
to  be  hoped — not  mixtures  of  drugs  labeled  and 
sold  as  vintages  from  other  sunny  lands — should 
we  not  take  these  peculiarities  of  the  vine  into 
consideration,  and  humor  this  beautiful  offspring 
of  Nature  in  all  its  requirements?  We  have 
climate  and  we  have  soil,  and  all  we  require  is 
judgment  and  industry.  If  a vine  is  planted  in 
a wet,  damp,  acrid  earth,  you  must  expect  a 
watery,  sour  vintage,  and  your  “ must,”  as  the 
vintners  call  it,  will  soon  convince  yon  of  labor 
lost,  timo  and  money  uselessly  expended.  The 
way  a trellis  faces  on  which  a vine  clings  will 
change  the  qualities  of  a grape;  how  much  more 
the  earth  from  which  it  draws  its  sustenance,  or 
the  air  which  fills  its  lungs? 

Probably  among  all  the  blessings  appertain- 
ing to  the  comfort  of  man  which  a Divine  Prov- 
idence has  bestowed,  not  one  administers  more 
directly  than  this  in  its  results.  That  man  must 
and  will  have  something  wherewith  to  gladden 
his  heart,  has  been  most  fully  demonstrated 
since  the  day  Father  Noah  carried  the  experi- 
ment too  far  until  this  present  year  of  grace. 
How  necessary,  philanthropic,  and  charitable  it 
is,  then,  that  this  should  be  pure,  light,  and  un- 
adulterated— making  the  blood  glad,  not  render- 
ing the  heart  sad  or  the  head  insane;  and  he 
who  gives  a light,  pure  drink  to  his  countrymen 
deser\'es  all  the  ancients  decreed  him  — to  be 
considered  a benefactor  to  bis  race.  It  is  no  use 
to  shirk  the  question.  Like  every  other  truth, 

the  Master”  recognized  it  in  His  first  miracle 
at  the  wedding  in  Cana;  and  man  ignores  him- 
self when  ho  sets  his  nature  at  defiance.  The 
race  which  should  now  be  run  is  who  shall  do 
his  neighbor  the  greatest  justice  in  the  produce 
of  his  vineyard — so  often  the  symbol  of  prosperi- 
ty and  happiness  in  that  holy  book;  so  often  the 
recipient  of  our  Father’s  blessings  when  giving 
man  the  result  of  his  labors. 

The  effort  attending  the  culture  of  the  grape 
among  us,  so  far,  has  resulted  in  much  success ; 
adding  to  the  luxuries  of  life  and  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  workers,  who  would  other- 
wise have  stood  idle  in  the  market-places  of  the 
Old  World  until  the  day  was,  for  them,  far  spent. 
But  there  is  much  yet  to  learn.  There  are  no 
royal  roads  toward  the  culture  of  a vineyard. 
They  are  as  well  beaten  out  as  those  to  the 
Temple  of  Knowledge ; and  he  who  listens  to 
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I Nature,  and  follows  her  slow  but  sure  dictates, 
will  be  the  greatest  benefactor  to  his  race,  and 
will  have  the  more  success  with  his  vineyard. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  we  are  ambitious 
to  reach  the  highest  pinnacle  on  the  wings  of 
the  eagle,  instead  of  following  the  path  around 
the  Mount  of  Success.  We  wish  to  accomplish 
in  a few  years  that  which  it  has  taken  other  na- 
tions many  centuries  to  attain.  Look  at  the 
vineyards  of  France.  How  far  they  extend  back 
into  the  Past ; what  tales  they  can  tell  of  joust 
and  troubadour;  and  no  man  will  deny  that 
they  have  done  great  service  to  their  country,  in 
the  light  and  refreshing  beverages  so  common 
among  the  working- classes.  We  must  have 
time  for 

^^Thoae  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success,  al- 
though it  may  be  attended  with  delay,  when  we 
may  speak  of  ‘^our  vintages”  standing  the  test 
of  time.  But  for  this  consummation  we  must 
study  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  not  plant  a 
vine  where  she  has  decreed  that  only  an  oak  or 
a pine  shall  grow.  She  is  inexorable,  and  her 
dictates  must  be  heeded  to  give  us  any  thing 
like  success.  Bacon  has  left  us  a whole  volume 
of  excellent  advice  in  one  pithy  sentence:  Na- 
ture is  only  conquered  by  obeying  her.”  This 
is  not  the  place,  however,  to  discuss  agricultural 
eccentricities.  Grapes  will  always  be  capital  eat- 
ing, no  doubt,  even  if  they  can  not  be  made  to 
“ gladden”  men’s  hearts  in  a liquid  state. 

But  the  vine  has  other  despoilers  than  man’s 
ignorance  and  prejudices ; and  I propose  to  show 
you  a few  of  those  from  among  the  host  who 
love  it  as  a dwelling-place  and  a home  of  de- 
lights. 

The  insect  kingdom,  like  our  own,  exhibits  a 
great  preference  for  the  vine.  Scarcely  any  herb- 
ivorous member  of  it  in  the  lan’a  state  will  re- 
ject the  vine  as  food.  Even  the  absolutely  ex- 
acting silk-worm  will  sometimes  prefer  it  to  its 
own  proper  tree — the  mulberry ; and  the  splen- 
did moths  we  have,  belonging  to  the  maple,  oak, 
and  hickory,  can  be  raised  with  great  success 
upon  it.  The  strange  but  very  beautiful  Lema 
and  the  splendid  Regedis  will  become  vine-eaters 
alone,  and  give  splendid  specimens.  This  I men- 
tion for  the  aid  of  collectors.  We  will  now  turn 
to  some  of  those  strictly  appointed  to  the  vine. 

They  are  numerous  enough,  so  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  choosing.  We  will  commence  at 
the  root  and  go  up. 

I have  before  me  a pretty  moth,  the 
labrusca — the  “Root-Btwer  of  the  Wild  Vine.” 

It  is  marked  in  some  cabinets  as  polista^ 
formis.  I find  a marked  difference  between  the 
two,  although  they  may  be  varieties  of  the  same 
insect.  The  habits  of  the  first  I know ; those 
of  the  other  may  bo  presumed  from  analogy,  if 
they  are  not  the  same.  The  j^eria  labrusca 
has  been  introduced  into  vineyards  from  using 
the  wild  grapes  of  the  country  for  grafting  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  said  that  the  scuppemong  is 
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not  toached  bj  this  insect  or  other  borers.  This 
is  an  error,  as  the  wild  vines  in  the  Middle  States 
will  amply  prove.  It  is  a great  lover  of  warmth, 
and  has  not  as  yet  strayed  in  numbers  very  far 
north  or  east,  although  in  dry  seasons  they  are 
fbequently  numerous.  There  is  one  of  this  fam- 
ily, the  Omphtxh  of  Florida,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  insects  known.  This  JEgtria  is  of  a 
dark  rich  browm  color,  shaded  and  banded  with 
yellow.  The  thorax,  shoulder-covers,  and  head 
are  all  edged  with  yellow ; the  feelers,  legs,  and 
antennte  are  of  the  same  color.  The  fore- 
wings are  a brown  dusky  mixture;  the  hind- 
wings  are  as  transparent  as  glass,  beautifully 
reined  and  edged  with  black.  The  female  has 
two  bright  orange  tufts  on  each  side  of  her  tail ; 
the  male  has  four — two  on  each  side — the  mid- 
dle longer  than  those  on  the  outside.  They  are 
larger  than  the  generality  of  their  family.  The 
mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs,  just  where  the 
soil  touches  the  trunk  of  the  vine,  in  the  motith 
of  June,  and  according  to  the  weather  they  are 
hatched.  The  caterpillars  arc  pellucid  and 
white.  They  commence  boring  their  way  up- 
ward, and  when  they  are  numerous  the  vines 
will  soon  worth  very  little.  When  full-grown 
they  measure  very  nearly  two  inches.  They 
change  their  skins  four  times,  and  when  ready 
to  transform  they  collect  shreds  of  bark,  small 
fragments  of  wood,  and  diy  stems,  all  of  which 
they  gum  together  and  spin  over  with  silk,  al- 
ways being  sure  to  place  themselves  snugly  away 
under  the  fibrous  bark  hanging  in  strips  around 
the  trunk  of  the  vine.  You  may  find  them  easily 
in  the  fall  by  loosening  the  bark,  the  small  silk- 
en patches  extending  from  the  crevices  will  soon 
Inform  you  where  to  find  this  enemy.  The 
chrysalis  is  of  a delicate  brown.  It  has  many 
points  on  the  rings,  which  enable  it  to  push  its 
way  out  of  the  cocoon  the  easier.  The  tongue- 
case  is  always  very  much  exposed,  bent  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  They  are  easily  kept  un- 
der subjection  if  watched  for  a season  and  taken 
in  time.  They  do  not  all  come  forth  at  once, 
but  at  different  times,  so  that  they  are  seen  fly- 
ing around  the  vines  from  June  to  October. 

Pelidnota  punctata  is  a beautiful  and  large 
beetle,  the  Pelidnota  punctata  of  Harris.  It  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  Ratilians — the  link  con- 
necting the  famous  tribe  of  Scarabceua  and  the 
Melatonthadce^  or  “May-Chafers,”  They  be- 
long to  the  wood-eaters  in  a larva  state,  and 
live  on  the  leaves  of  the  vine  in  the  imago. 
The  mother  beetle  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  earth, 
near  decayed  wood,  and  in  old  stamps  of  trees ; 
so  if  your  arbors  and  trellis -work  become  de- 
cayed, and  jrou  allow  the  evil  to  remain,  you 
must  remember  you  are  preparing  the  home  for 
the  young  of  this  pretty  insect.  The  grub  is  of 
a pale  yellowish  hue,  with  a dark  head  and  very 
strong  jaws.  The  tail  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  head,  resembling  the  larva  of  the  May  bee- 
tles. The  last  ring  is  thick  and  homy  in  ap- 
pearance, and  of  a brownish  color.  I can  af- 
firm, almost  with  certainty,  that  they  live  more 
than  one  season  in  the  lam  state.  I have  dis- 
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covered  them  in  old  wood,  fully  grown,  and  hav- 
ing to  undergo  but  one  change  of  skin,  as  early 
as  March,  and  they  did  not  go  into  pupa  until 
the  next  fall.  The  beetle  is  long-lived.  I have 
before  me  one  which  I found  in  the  month  of 
April  four  feet  under  ground,  where  a friend 
was  renewing  an  old  post  in  his  garden.  When 
first  brought  to  light  it  was  the  prettiest  thing 
conceivable.  A very  delicate  pearly  green,  with 
the  black  spots  very  brilliant ; the  thorax  sev- 
eral shades  darker,  the  legs  and  abdomen  splen- 
didly bronzed.  It  was  torpid,  and  I supposed 
dead,  but  the  warm  sun  and  air  soon  revived  it. 

It  was  the  largest  specimen  I ever  saw.  I placed 
some  of  the  sand  in  which  it  was  found  in  an 
inkstand,  the  body  of  which  was  in  the  form  of 
a bee,  the  wings  composing  the  cover.  Here 
this  pretty  creature  lived  many  months,  bearing 
patiently  all  the  various  experiments  I made  on 
the  power  of  hearing  they  possess,  which  con- 
firmed me  in  my  theory  of  this  sense  being  only 
conveyed  to  them  through  the  shock  given  to 
the  nervous  system.  You  might  call  with  a fire 
trumpet  and  receive  no  recognition,  but  tap  with 
a pencil  ever  so  gently,  the  earth  would  begin 
to  move,  and  out  would  come  the  pret^  green- 
ish head.  It  lived  upon  apples,  grapes,  or  any 
fmit  in  season.  Twice  daring  the  week  I would 
give  it  a cold  bath  by  dropping  water  from  the 
tips  of  my  fingers.  The  sand  was  always  kept 
moist.  If  left  to  become  dry  it  would  work  up 
to  the  surface,  raise  the  cover  with  its  back,  and 
walk  forth  to  remind  you  of  your  negligence. 

It  was  a celebrated  personage  in  its  day,  and 
the  inquiry,  when*  I was  met  by  friends,  was 
usually,  “ How  is  the  beetle?” 

I was  anxious  to  test  the  length  of  life  they 
possess ; but  this  died  in  the  course  of  the  twen- 
tieth month  I had  enjoyed  its  companionship. 

It  must  have  been  at  least  a year  old  when  I got 
it ; so  we  have  so  much  of  a data.  It  had  been 
exhibiting  some  of  its  odd  tricks  to  our  friends 
— such  as  feigning  death — when  the  table  was 
struck.  Coming  to,  softly,  peering  around,  and 
then  gathering  itself  up,  it  would  scamper  over 
the  side  of  its  domicile,  and  hide  away  under 
the  sand.  There  waiting  a while,  and  feeling 
no  other  movement,  it  would  cunningly  come  up, 
loth  to  relinquish  the  apple  feast,  peer  around, 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  china  rim,  and  tum- 
ble itself  over,  knowing  this  would  be  event- 
ually the  way  it  would  reach  its  repast,  as  it 
could  not  walk  down  so  smooth  a surface.  Then 
to  watch  it  like  a hound  tracking  the  apple  over 
the  table  from  its  perfume,  and  many  other  in- 
stinctive manoeuvres  strange  to  contemplate. 

After  this  performance  it  was  left  uncovered; 
and  in  the  morning  nothing  remained  of  my 
little  pet  but  its  beautiful  wing-covers  and  its 
legs.  A mouse  hod  devoured  it  from  the  traces 
discovered  around  the  inkstand. 

They  are  very  full  of  instinct,  and  will  well 
repay  any  one  for  their  care,  if  only  to  look  at. 

The  an  ten  me  are  what  is  termed  lamellatce^  or 
folding  like  a fan  when  not  in  use. 

The  folds  of  this  fan  represent  the  most  beauti- 
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ful  golden  leaves  in  the  most  minute  construe* 
tion.  The  veins  are  as  distinct  as  veins  of  gold. 
The  jaws  are  firm  and  strong,  and  leave  ridges 
in  an  apple  as  deep  as  one  of  your  nails  could 
form;  consequently  the  depredation  must  be 
great  when  many  are  devouring  the  leaves  on  a 
vine.  They  descend  into  the  earth  to  undergo 
transformation,  gluing  sticks,  stems,  and  old 
leaves  together  for  an  outside  covering,  lining 
the  interior  very  nicely  with  a silken  texture. 

The  chrysalis  is  covered  and  cut,  stamped 
and  decorated  with  such  a variegatCMi  pattern 
that  two  pages  would  be  exhausted  in  descrip- 
tion, and  then  1 should  not  convey  to  you  the 
beauty  of  its  elaborateness.  It  is  indeed  a won- 
derful piece  of  Infinite  workmanship — marvelous 
to  examine,  and  impossible  to  describe. 

The  Aphis  vitis — “Vine  Aphis” — is  a very 
delicate  little  insect,  resembling  the  “plant 
louse”  found  on  the  rose,  geraniums,  etc.  Its 
anatomy  is  the  same  as  the  aphis  of  the  com. 
It  punctures  the  veins  of  the  leaves  with  its 
tube,  causing  them  to  turn  brown  and  wither, 
and  showering  the  honey-dew  around  as  food 
for  their  young  and  their  particular  friends,  the 
ants.  These  have  no  downy  covering,  but  are 
translucent,  varying  in  color  from  a delicate 
green  to  a ruby  i^d,  according  to  the  grape 
they  are  on.  Toward  the  autumn,  when  the 
females  are  exhausted,  the  males  are  brought 
forth,  feed  their  time,  and  when  ready  to  cast 
the  last  skin  and  attain  their  wings,  they  clasp 
with  the  hooks  on  their  fore-legs  the  back  of 
the  stem,  the  skin  bursts  open,  and  the  perfect 
insect  emerges — the  daintiest,  prettiest  little 
tiling  imaginable.  The  old  females  now  cast 
their  last  skin,  become  rejuvenated,  having  dis- 
covered the  fountain  of  youth  in  their  wings. 
They  join  in  a danse  d amour ^ deposit  their  eggs 
for  the  coming  season,  and  then  they  both  dis- 
appear from  their  green  summer  home.  But 
this  bower  of  bliss  has  its»doep  shadow  in  a 
small,  pretty  ichneumon  fly  belonging  solely  to 
this  sub-genus,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
body  of  the  aphis  to  be  fed  and  nourished  by  it. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  perform  great  ex- 
ecution among  these  atoms.  Half  a dozen  lady- 
birds {Coccinellii)  domesticated  on  your  vines 
will  soon  remove,  by  devouring,  this  little  pest. 

Procris  A mericana  is  the  representative  of  the 
European  vitis — “ Vine-EJater” — in  this  country. 
It  is  of  a blue-black  color  all  over,  except  the 
collar  around  the  neck,  which  is  of  a bright  or- 
ange ; the  tail  is  forked  apparently  by  the  tufts 
of  feathers  being  sloped  in  this  manner  as  they 
fall.  Sometimes  you  may  meet  a specimen  not 
quite  so  sombre,  and  these  are  found  north  and 
east,  having  a few  yellowish  scales  on  the  body. 
She  deposits  her  eggs  in  clusters  nnder  the  leaf. 
In  a few  days,  if  warm,  they  hatch. 

The  caterpillars  are  gregarious,  feeding  to- 
gether, until  ready  to  go  into  cocoon,  when  they 
separate.  They  are  of  a failed  yellow  color  at 
first,  turn  green  as  they  change  their  skins,  and 
attain  after  the  last  moulting  black  bands  around 
each  segment.  They  are  now  rather  hairy. 


When  ready  to  go  into  cocoon  they  commence 
by  drawing  the  tendril  around  them,  gluing  the 
cocoons  on  to  the  stem  on  one  side.  They  arc 
tough,  oval,  and  rough.  You  would  take  them 
to  be  only  punctures  in  the  bark.  The  chrysa- 
lis is  a delicate  brown.  You  have  often  seen 
vines  as  if  a fire  had  run  over  them,  scorching 
and  withering  every  leaf!  Then  it  is  these  little 
creatures  were  working  out  their  mission,  and 
yet  you  will  see  men  gather  up  all  these  leaves, 
each  with  its  burden  of  eggs  for  the  next  season, 
and  heap  them  into  piles  for  manure.  Could 
they  more  effectually  comfort  and  aid  their  ene- 
my ? And  they  wonder  where  it  is  possible  for 
this  nuisance  to  come  from,  when  they  appear 
the  next  season  to  repeat  their  depredations. 

Toririx  philampeUa — “Vine-Leaf  Roller” — is 
a very  pretty,  delicate  little  moth.  It  belongs, 
from  its  habits,  to  the  Linncean  order  Tortrices 
— “Curlers”  or  “ Twisters but  from  the  odd- 
ity of  the  antenna  of  the  male,  which  is  thick- 
ened in  the  middle,  it  should  constitute  a sub- 
genus. They  are,  I am  sorry  to  say,  increasing 
rapidly  enough  to  form  one.  This  insect  swarms 
some  seasons,  over  the  Isabella  and  Catawba 
grapes  in  particular.  The  moth  is  dusky,  or 
rather  a mixture  of  black,  gray,  and  brown 
feathers  intermixed,  the  black  predominating. 
The  fore-wings  have  white  dots,  with  half  cir- 
cles of  white  under  them ; the  hind-wings  have 
each  a semicircular  white  dot.  She  deposits 
her  eggs  in  clusters  near  the  large  veins  of  the 
leaf.  In  a few  days,  if  congenial,  they  batch ; 
feed  together  until  they  have  changed  their  first 
skin  and  gi’own  stronger ; then  each  rolls  up  a 
leaf,  tying  it  nicely  together  with  silk,  coming 
forth  from  under  cover  to  nibble  at  every  thing 
around  them.  The  principal  food,  however,  is 
the  fine  portions  of  the  leaf  between  the  vein  or 
fibre,  "^^en  full-grown  they  are  of  a delicate 
green,  with  black  dots  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  segments.  They  are  very  lively  and 
brisk ; and  should  you  find  one  straggling  away 
from  his  home,  touch  him,  and  you  will  see  him 
spin  out  a line  of  silk  and  drop  down  like  a 
flash  on  it  to  the  ground,  until  the  danger  has 
passed,  when  up  he  will  go  like  a sailor  on  his 
rope,  and  wander  on  until  be  discovers  his  own 
domicile  again.  When  they  have  eaten  suffi- 
ciently, they  spin  firm  knots  of  silk  to  the  side 
of  the  leaf,  into  which  they  pass  the  hooks  which 
they  have  at  the  end  of  the  chrysalis.  The  leaf 
may  be  the  sport  of  every  blast  of  wind,  blowing 
here  and  there  over  the  earth;  but  the  little 
creature  is  snugly  and  securely  moored  until 
spring  time  comes  again. 

These  are  easily  kept  in  subjectiqp  by  gather- 
ing from  the  vines  all  the  leaves  you  see  nicely 
rolled  up  and  burning  them.  You  will  hereby 
destroy  a host  of  pretty  creatures ; but  your  own 
conscience  must  settle  the  result  between  the 
loss  of  life  and  the  luxury  of  the  grape. 

Tettigonia  — This  insect  is  the 

“ Handsome  Vine-Hopper”  par  excellence — a 
most  exquisitely  pretty  creature.  They  belong 
to  the  harlequin  family  of  the  insect  kingdom, 
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and  are  so  nomerons  that  one  is  puzzled  where 
to  find  names  sufficient  to  designate  them. 

They  are  the  merriest,  most  active,  leaping, 
flying,  joyous  creatures  in  existence — Anacre- 
ons, in  a poetical  light,  and  most  luxuriantly 
epicurean  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  1 have 
chosen  this  from  among  the  many,  because  I 
have  found  it  solely  on  the  vine — having  seen 
them  so  thick  on  the  under  part  of  a leaf  that 
yon  could  scarcely  wedge  a pin's  point  between 
them.  But  touch  the  leaf  and  trace  the  host 
with  the  eye  if  you  can.  They  are  greater  leap- 
ers  than  the  flea  or  grasshopper.  When  they 
have  attained  their  wings  the  leap  is  trebled. 
Examine  the  leg ; under  the  glass  it  is  as  if  com- 
posed of  glass  and  golden  spines ; the  hooks  are 
like  cut  rubies.  But  with  all  its  beauty  use  and 
strength  are  combined.  The  mother  insect  de- 
posits her  eggs  along  the  veins  of  the  entire  leaf. 
When  hatched  they  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  by 
the  eye  unaided.  They  thrust  in  their  beaks 
immediately,  and  continue  to  imbibe  without 
moving  from  the  spot  for  nearly  a week.  The 
skin  then  bursts,  and  after  a space  they  try 
their  legs  with  a leap  to  a new  leaf.  So  it  con- 
tinues until  they  reach  the  last  change  before 
they  obtain  their  wings.  They  have  now  a 
piquaut  and  most  dandified  look,  with  the  tip 
of  tlie  abdomen  contemptuously  turned  up.  If 
the  weather  is  unfavorable  they  will  remain  two 
or  three  weeks  in  this  stage.  Small  and  frail  as 
they  look,  they  are  very  ^rdy,  many  remaining 
over  all  winter.  They  are  in  habit,  structure, 
and  transformation  Cicadie  in  miniature. 

The  Greeks  called  these  last  Tettizy  and  these 
little  people  Teltigonia,  The  head  is  semicircu- 
lar, large,  and  fiat;  the  eyes  are  very  distant, 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  head ; are  fiat  and  ex- 
pansive, not  globular  like  those  of  the  Cicadas. 
The  sucker  is  strong  and  homy,  and  on  each 
side  shielded  by  a bristle.  It  has  a most  lugu- 
brious aspect  to  our  eye ; but  be  assured  that  if 
any  creature  on  this  ever-changeful  busy  earth 
knows  happiness,  joy,  and  content,  it  is  this 
tumbling,  leaping  atom.  It  is  positively  to  be 
envied ; and  as  you  watch  them  in  their  gam- 
bols, you  might,  with  no  great  stretch  of  imag- 
ination, think  yon  heard  them  shout  with  exu- 
berance of  life. 

You  have  often,  doubtless,  noticed  vines  grow- 
ing yellow,  sickly,  and  dying  prematurely,  as  if 
autumn  had  arrived  in  mid-summer.  Examine 
the  vines  closely,  and  you  will  see  that  the  leaves 
have  a bright,  shimmering  light  in  the  sun. 
Look  closer,  and  you  will  find  that  these  light 
specks  are  the  cast-off  garments  of  these  merry- 
andrews.  The  depredation  they  commit  is  eas- 
ily distinguished  from  that  of  others  from  the 
utter  withering  of  the  leaves.  Here,  again,  is 
the  fallacy  exhibited  of  using  leaves  for  manure 
until  they  have  been  decomposed  by  some  chem- 
ical process ; for  thousands  of  eggs  remain  over, 
as  well  as  the  perfect  insect,  to  renew  the  family 
the  next  season. 

Attalabus  cmaHs — **  Red-Tailed  Attalabus.” 
This  little  beetle  is  the  Attalabus  amlis  of 


Weber.  I have  retained  its  designation,  al- 
though it  has  been  classed  by  other  American 
authors  under  other  names,  which  must,  of  course, 
become  synonyms.  It  has  taken  a new  thought 
into  its  beetle  head : to  desert  the  oak,  its  own 
tree,  for  the  vine  in  a great  measure.  They  are 
constantly  found  of  late  years  in  this  location. 
The  oak-tree  disappearing  so  rapidly  from  among 
us,  it  has  been  thrown  upon  other  resources. 

Under  the  breast,  head,  antennss,  and  legs, 
are  blue-black ; the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  wing- 
covers  are  of  a very  ugly  dull  red ; the  wing- 
covers  are  deeply  punctured  in  straight  rows. 
They  have  strong,  firm  snouts,  which  they 
thrust  into  buds  and  young  fruit,  and  would,  if 
not  disturbed,  soon  ruin  a vineyard. 

The  mother  insect  contrives,  with  her  legs 
and  snout,  to  twist  and  bend  the  thick  veins  of 
a leaf  so  that  it  can  be  folded  together  to  form  a 
compact  nest,  where  she  deposits  her  eggs,  where 
they  are  hatched,  and  where  the  young  live  un- 
til they  change  their  skins  and  have  arrived  at 
maturity.  They  are  thick  white  grubs,  with 
their  segments  very  much  hunched;  no  legs, 
only  fleshy  membranes  on  the  under  part  of  the 
body.  This  grub  is  very  destructive  in  forcing 
its  way  between  the  young  grapes  and  gnawing 
a ring  around  their  stems,  which  causes  the 
small,  green,  dried-up  specimens  we  see  mixed 
in  bunches  with  the  full-grown,  rich  clusters. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  all  such  kind  of 
mischief.  It  has  a number  of  assistants  in  this 
way  of  destroying  the  vintage  in  the  other  orders 
of  insects. 

This  beetle  generally  selects  her  leaf  for  the 
nest  high  up,  well-sheltered  by  others.  The 
young  are  scarcely  ever  seen  during  the  day,  but 
are  veiy  active  at  night.  The  mature  beetles  can 
be  found  sunning  themselves  at  noon  upon  the 
arbor  or  trellis-work.  It  is  rarely  that  they  are 
seen  at  other  times.  It  is  found  likewise  on  the 
rose  at  some  seasons,  doing  much  injury. 

To  secure  the  vine  from  much  depredation  no 
other  plants  should  bo  placed  near  it ; for  it  is 
wond^ul  to  see  with  what  alacrity  other  in- 
sects, when  sufficiently  near,  hasten  to  luxuriate 
upon  the  vine.  Its  coolness,  always  moist  state, 
shade,  and  tempting  fluid  can  not  be  withstood 
by  them.  They  evidently  share  with  man  his 
love  and  admiration  of  this  solace. 

I have  space  for  only  one  more  of  these — the 
most  common  and  usually  met  with  every  where 
throughout  the  country.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber that  the  vine  has  as  attendants  belonging 
especially  to  it  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  insects  in  the  Lepidoptera  order.  But 
the  pen  can  give  but  mere  shades.  The  superb 
colors  and  commingling  of  hues  can  be  only 
represented  by  the  brush. 

JPteropkorus  margarita^dactylus  — “ Pearly 
Flume  of  the  grape  vine.”  This  moth,  which  I 
have  seen  rapidly  on  the  increase  for  the  last 
seven  years  all  over  the  country,  differs  so  very 
essentially  from  Fitch’s  Pterophorus  perisceU- 
dactglus — the  “ Gartered  Grape-Vine  Plume” — 
that  it  must  receive  another  name.  He  has 
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giren  us  varieties  enough  to  compare  with ; yet 
it  is  similar  to  none  of  his.  The  name  dactylus 
was  given  to  them  by  Linnaeus,  who  proposed  to 
designate  the  few  he  knew  by  the  number  of 
these  * ‘ fingers.”  Being  designated  by  some  pre- 
vious cognomen,  Latreillc  and  others  have  called 
them  Fissipennesy  or  “ Split-w“inged  moths.” 
It  belongs  to  the  last  family  of  the  Lepidopterous 
insects  the  Aludtany  the  sub-genus  Pterophorusy 
the  first  having  six  feathers  in  the  wings,  con- 
nected at  the  point,  while  the  last  has  two  in  the 
fore-wings  and  three  in  the  under. 

Harris  thought  them  merely  deserving  of 
mention,  but  not  in  an  injurious  point  of  view, 
there  were  so  few  varieties,  and  their  presence 
80  harmless.  Now  they  have  increased  to  such 
a degree  that  two  or  three  dozen  varieties  can 
be  taken  an  evening  around  lights  during  the 
summer  months  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
They  are  very  minute,  and  if  not  examined 
with  a glass  you  would  easily  suppose  they  were 
mosquitoes  or  long-legged  gnats. 

This  moth  is  veiy  beautiful  under  the  glass, 
the  feathers  are  long  and  graceful  like  threads 
of  a pearly  texture,  wdth  a band  of  soft,  delicate 
brown  tinging  them  a little  above  the  tips.  The 
eyes  are  black,  the  abdomen  slightly  clouded, 
the  legs  brown,  with  tufts  of  long  hairs  upon 
them.  When  in  repose  they  hang  most  fantas- 
tically by  their  front  legs,  crossing  their  bind 
ones  under  them  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
abdomen,  which  must  be  no  slight  burden  for 
such  frail,  delicate  wings  to  bear  up. 

The  mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs  near  the 
joints  of  the  vine.  They  hatch  only  in  very 
warm  weather.  They  cast  their  skins  four 
times ; they  have  sixteen  feet ; are  of  a bright 
green,  with  four  black  dots  on  each  segment 
from  which  long  white  hairs  protrude.  It  is  a 
slow,  quiet  little  creature,  docs  not  like  to  be 
disturbed.  It  draws  several  leaves  together  and 
spins  a spacious  chamber  of  silk  between  them, 
being  very  careful  to  match  the  edges,  and  fill 
up  the  interstices  with  very  closely  - woven 
patches.  You  can  easily  see  this  extraordinary 
performance  by  chipping  a piece  out  of  any  of 
the  leaves.  You  will  find  it  next  day  nicely 
closed  by  a silken  window  of  compact  texture. 

A vineyard  where  they  are  found  will  soon 
look  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  by  fire.  When 
th^  have  eaten  their  allotted  time — which  gen- 
erally lasts  as  long  as  there  is  any  thing  to  eat — 
they  travel  to  the  small  branches  or  tendrils, 
cast  their  skins,  and  gradually  close  up  into 
chrysalides — suspended  from  the  vine  like  little 
en^  of  dead,  withered  stems  or  scraps  of  bark. 

You  would  never  conceive  that  there  was  so 
much  mischief  inclosed  in  such  a small  space, 
and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  you  can 
count.  Sometimes  ten  or  twelve  of  these  chrys- 
alides are  found  hanging  in  the  space  of  four 
inches  on  a branch. 

I could  not  now — nor  indeed  at  any  time — 
undertake  to  describe  this  cradle  of  the  Plume 
Moth.”  I suppose  they  are  much  alike.  If 
ether  minute,  indefatigable  authors  find  the 
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subject  too  prolific  for  their  pens,  be  assured  I 
have  not  the  presumption  to  think  I can  render 
agreeable,  or  take  away  the  tedium  of  its  de- 
scription. The  spines,  irregular  markings,  sin- 
gular projections,  transverse  lines,  concave  spots, 
convex  dots,  angular  edges,  circular  dots,  ele- 
vated points,  depressed  teeth,  and  jagged  lines, 
would  exhaust  the  cver-patient  Swammerdam,  if 
he  could  return  to  this  mundane  sphere.  I am 
rarely  baffled  in  any  thing  I undertake;  but 
after  four  pages  of  closely-written  manuscript, 
I discovered  that  I had  not  exhausted  the  front 
view.  I rose  in  despair  from  the  magnifier ; for 
understand  that  on  either  side  you  turn  it  you 
have  a more  multitudinous  exhibition  of  angles, 
and  every  side  seems  to  diflTer  in  the  manner  the 
points  project.  But  here  I must  make  a reser- 
vation— this  chrysalis  was  of  a pale-brown,  lus- 
trous color,  and  many  of  these  extraordinary 
markings  may  have  b^n  the  rcficction  of  light 
through  the  delicate  translucent  membrane  of 
the  chrysalis,  as  it  was  very  fresh  and  not  yet 
hardened  by  the  air,  although  older  ones  show 
no  less  carving  in  the  patterns.  Markings  and 
dots  might  have  been  only  rays  of  light  refract- 
ing from  many  prominent  angles : suffice  it,  I 
believe  this  chiysalis  is  beyond  the  descriptive 
powers  of  any  man,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  con- 
ceived and  understood  in  all  its  wonderful  and 
elaborate  parts  and  tracery. 

How  meagre  all  this  looks  as  I write  it — how 
impossible  I feel  it  is  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
others  all  that  interests  me  in  these  wonderful 
exhibitions ; but  yet  it  is  true  what  is  written  by 
the  critic,  “In  whatsoever  thing  thou  hast  thy- 
self felt  interest,  in  that  or  in  nothing  hope  to 
inspire  others  with  interest.”  I desire  to  excite 
your  curiosity,  kindle  your  admiration,  and  in- 
crease the  study  of  these  most  extraordinary, 
ever-varying  works  of  Nature,  touching  you  at 
every  turn,  upon  which  your  eyes  fall  a dozen 
times  a day,  which  intrude  themselves  under 
your  touch,  which  repose,  soliciting  examination 
at  your  feet,  in  your  wood-land  walks,  in  your 
graperies,  orchards,  at  board,  in  parlor,  garden, 
and  field — in  a word,  every  where.  Life  is  a 
mystery  which  Immortality  alone  can  solve;  and 
when  presented  to  us  under  such  man'elous,  in- 
comprehensible phases,  the  mind  ofttimes  re* 
fuses  the  conception  as  bewildering— leaving  us 
only 

'‘Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.*’ 


KATY  KEITH. 

L 

The  wished-for  night  at  last  arrived,  and  I 
stood  before  the  little  mirror  in  my  own 
room,  dressing  for  Mrs.  Dalton’s  party.  With- 
in its  limited  encadrement  I saw  a French-pale 
complexion,  eyes  and  hair  blacker  than  black, 
and  features  just  enough  off  of  Greek  to  allow 
a little  animation.  Your  regular  Greek  faces  are 
only  fit  for  marble.  Put  them  into  fiesh  and 
blood,  and  their  repose  degenerates  to  insipid- 
ity. People  called  this  countenance  before  me 
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handsome,  but  its  jet  and  ivory  contrasts  failed 
to  please  me.  1 wasn’t  my  own  style  at  all ; 
Josie  was  that.  Most  blushingly  and  beautiful- 
ly blonde ; slender  nose,  a thought  retrortssee ; 
locks  of  gold,  and  eyes  of  azure.  Little  and 
light,  too,  as  a fiiiry.  My  own  tall  shape,  so 
firm  and  full,  seemed  almost  heavy  in  compar- 
ison. 

On  the  bed  lay  my  dress — that  poor  old  Swiss 
which  I had  worn  ever  since  leaving  off  short 
frocks.  It  had  been  pieced  down  and  tucked 
for  this  occasion;  my  own  hands  had  clear- 
starched it  to  the  last  degree  of  ‘‘  8heer”-ness ; 
and  mamma,  by  much  contrivance,  had  man- 
aged to  procure  fresh  sash  and  gloves.  A box 
on  the  bureau  held  my  ornaments — brooch, 
shoulder-knots,  and  head-dress.  They  were  of 
my  own  manufacture,  scarlet  verbena  with  ge- 
ranium leaves  for  green. 

Mamma  came  up  to  aid  the  finishing  touches. 

‘^You  will  look  nicely  after  all,  dear,”  she 
said,  with  a cheerful  smile. 

wish  so,  mother,  that  you  could  have 

gone.” 

But  you  know  it  was  not  possible.  I shall 
have  a good  quiet  evening  at  home,  and  you 
must  enjoy  yourself  for  both.  There  is  a car- 
riage; it  must  be  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Josephine. 
Run  down,  Katy ; don’t  keep  them  waiting.” 

“There  is  hardly  room  here  for  any  thing 
but  Josie  and  her  fiounces,”  said  Mrs.  Harvey, 
as  she  divided  the  back-seat  with  me.  “ Drive 
fast,  John.”  We  rolled  along,  my  own  heart 
beating  high  as  Cinderella’s  going  to  the  ball. 

The  drying-room  was  half  full  when  we  en- 
tered, but  every  one  stopped,  I thought,  to  see 
me  lay  aside  my  wrappings.  That  was  the  try- 
ing moment.  All  the  girls  were  shining  out  in 
fresh,  pretty  things,  and  it  was  awful  to  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  so  many  eyes.  Maria  Gib- 
son paused,  shoe  in  hand,  to  notice  me.  She 
was  a sort  of  person  that  you  felt  afraid  of, 
without  respecting  in  the  least;  rich  herself, 
and  supercilious  to  those  who  were  not. 

“Now,”  said  she,  “the  great  secret  will  be 
out.  Look,  girls,  with  all  your  might.  She 
has  been  so  caref^  that  none  of  us  could  even 
get  a glimpse.” 

I nnshawled  with  outward  calm  and  inward 
discomposure. 

“Oh!”  said  Maria,  after  a moment*8  pause, 
“it’s  that,  is  it?” 

Few  words,  but  the  tone  made  them  express- 
ive. 1 was  so  vexed  1 could  have  shaken  her  I 
Forgive,  dear  reader,  this  most  unheroine-like 
emotion ; but  I was  never  perfect. 

“Don’t  mind  her,  Katy,”  whispered  Jo- 
sephine, consolingly,  and  offered  to  pin  on  my 
bouquets.  That  done,  I was  bidden  to  survey 
the  effect.  The  scarlet  blossoms  lit  up  my  sim- 
ple garb ; my  shoulders  rose  white  and  smooth 
from  the  clear  muslin ; a dark  lustre  shone  in 
my  eyes.  And  glancing  at  Maria,  I saw  that 
she  had  forgotten  to  wipe  the  pearl-powder  from 
her  lashes,  and  her  gloves  wrinkled  frightfully 
across  the  back,  while  her  collar-bones  stood 
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out  to  that  degree  that  you  might  have  laid  a 
knife  on  them  and  it  would  have  staid  as  on 
a shelf.  8o  I comforted  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  there  were  some  things  worse  than 
an  old  dress  and  no  jewelry. 

Below  stairs  it  was  a scene  of  enchantment 
to  Josie  and  myself,  both  new  to  party-going; 
all  light,  and  bloom,  and  splendor.  L^rs  and 
windows  were  open,  the  calm  stillness  of  a sum- 
mer night  coming  up  to  the  glitter  and  hum 
within.  Do  you  recall  the  peculiar  feeling  that 
contrast  gives  you?  I can  not  describe  it. 
People  were  standing  about  on  the  piazza  in 
half-seen  groups,  while  indoors  it  grew  every 
moment  brighter  and  gayer  as  fresh  faces  and 
fresh  dresses  made  their  entrance.  Josie  and  I 
subsided,  after  some  little  wandering,  into  a 
quiet  corner;  two  or  three  young  men  joined 
us,  and  conversation  became  animated.  In  the 
midst  of  it  there  was  a slight  sensation,  a mo- 
ment’s hush  through  the  room.  I looked  up. 

Two  gentlemen  came  in.  One  of  them  was 
good-looking,  well-dressed;  nothing  very  spe- 
cial about  him.  But  the  other  I The  instant 
my  eye  encountered  that  dark,  speaking  gaze, 

I felt  that  the  hero  had  arrived  and  the  romance 
was  begun. 

An  obliging  attendant  went  at  once  to  forage 
for  information.  He  returned  with  full  partic- 
ulars; the  new  arrivals  were  Mr.  Krumbhaar 
and  Mr.  Ledlie.  Strangers  no  longer ; we  had 
all  heard  of  them  a hundred  times.  The  for- 
mer was  a far-away  cousin  of  Mrs.  Dalton,  well- 
connected,  rich,  and,  to  crown  all,  unmarried. 

Mr.  Ledlie’s  reputation  was  extensive.  A young 
lawyer,  ho  was  more  noted  for  literary  taste  than 
leg^  knowledge,  though  that  may  have  been 
good  enough  for  aught  I know.  He  wrote  po- 
etry and  sketches  in  the  magazines,  and  was 
very  much  the  fashion  wherever  he  appeared. 

How  clever  of  Mrs.  Dalton  to  have  secured 
these  attractions,  and  to  have  kept  so  quiet  * 
about  it  too ! 

1 expected  only  to  admire  the  lions  at  a 
distance,  but  no  great  time  elapsed  before  Mr. 
Ledlie  was  introduced.  Oh  what  a flutter  of 
confusion  and  delight ! He  actually  at  my  side 
talking  to  me ! 1 wonder  if  any  one  nowadays 

has  that  holy  reverence  of  authors  that  I used  to 
feel?  To  have  had  “Lines”  in  the  comer  of 
our  village  paper  invested  a person  with  awful 
distinction ; but  to  write  “ pieces”  regularly  in 
the  magazines — above  all,  to  have  published  a 
book  — that  was  the  height  of  the  sublime! 

What  had  1 to  say  to  such  a one  ? Indistinct 
ideas  of  Margaret  Fuller  and  Madame  de  Stael 
flitted  across  my  mind,  but  famished  no  inspira- 
tion. How  I wished  now  that  I had  read  that 
dull  review  in  the  last  Living  Agt^  instead  of 
devouring  the  stories  I 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Mr.  Ledlie  did  not 
intend  to  plunge  at  once  into  literary  discussion, 
but  was  willing  to  talk  a while  about  the  even- 
ing, the  party,  and  such  topics,  like  any  com- 
mon mortal.  Here  I was  sufficiently  at  home 
to  make  intelligible  replies.  And  soon  a some- 
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thing  in  his  manner— deference,  admiration,  1 
hardly  know  what — reminded  me  that  I was  a 
young  girl,  and  he  only  a young  man,  after  all. 
1 grew  self-possessed,  remembering  that  last  look 
at  the  swing-gla<^s  up  stairs.  How  conceited ! 
you  say.  Perhaps — but  a little  harmless  con- 
ceit is  so  comfortable ! 

I can  not  tell  how  long  we  had  talked  togeth- 
er when  Miss  Dalton  sat  down  to  the  piano.  It 
might  have  been  five  minutes  or  five  hours.  I 
was  only  conscious  of  a perfect  pleasure  in  which 
light,  and  flowers,  and  color,  and  the  dark  eyes 
beaming  on  me,  were  so  blended  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  separate  them. 

Of  course,  at  the  first  touch  of  the  keys  every 
one  ceased  talking,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
listening.  Miss  Dalton  was  our  village  Thal- 
berg. 

**  Shall  we  not  hear  you  in  the  course  of  the 
evening?”  asked  Mr.  Ledlie,  when  the  music 
and  the  compliments  were  over. 

“ I hardly  think  you  will,”  was  my  reply. 

That  is  cruel.  I am  sure  you  sing  delight- 
fully!” 

Such  faith  is  pleasant  to  witness,  but  I’m 
afraid  it  has  not  the  power  to  work  miracles. 
My  friends  have  always  been  obliged  to  take  my 
musical  abilities  upon  trust.  Like  Lady  Cath- 
erine de  Bourgh,  I should  have  been  a great 
proficient  if  I had  ever  learned.” 

‘*Ah!  I sec  you  read  Miss  Austen.  How 
do  you  like  her  ?” 

“Now  for  it!”  I thought,  with  nervous  fore- 
boding. “If  he  only  keeps  to  novels  I shall 
manage  well  enough ; but  if  he  goes  into  gener- 
alizing and  talking  in  that  large  way,  like  the 
reviews,  I can  never  do  it.”  Then,  aloud: 
“Very  much.  She  is  exceedingly  clever  and 
amusing,  whatever  we  may  think  of  her  good- 
nature.” 

“ What  leads  you  to  distrust  her  there?” 

“ She  dwells  so  much  on  petty  foibles — traits 
that  are  ludicrous,  and  at  the  same  time  des- 
picable. Don’t  you  think  so  ? And,  besides,  I 
hate  that  way  she  has  of  making  out  that  women 
are  always  bent  on  marriage — all  the  mothers 
plotting  for  it ; all  the  heroines,  even  the  good 
ones,  thinking  of  it.  I don’t  believe  it’s  so  at 
all—” 

I stopped  suddenly,  my  cheeks  on  fire.  What 
sort  of  speech  was  this  to  make  to  a young  man? 
Oh  dear ! And  the  remembrance  of  some  spec- 
ulations of  my  own  added  depth  to  the  blush. 
Mr.  Ledlie  was  too  polite  to  take  any  notice,  but 
1 knew  what  he  must  be  feeling.  “Nice  little 
nistic  he  considers  me!”  I thought,  storming 
with  inward  vexation. 

“ You  don’t  like  satire,  then?” 

“ Oh  yes ; at  least  I like  Mr.  Thackeray  so 
much !”  That  was  in  the  days  of  Vanity  Fair^ 
when  the  great  man  seemed  like  another  Jove, 
almost,  beholding  from  supernal  heights  our  lit- 
tle follies,  and  showing  them  up  vrith  a wisdom 
that  had  more  of  tears  in  it  than  laughter.  So 
we  went  on,  and  had  a “ literary”  discourse.  I 
confided  to  him  my  own  important  views  con- 
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ceming  the  leading  writers  of  the  day,  and  he 
listened  attentively,  answering  with  such  dis- 
crimination ! From  which  I now  infer  that  he 
must  have  agreed  with  me,  since  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  best  proof  of  discrimination  that 
any  one  can  give.  In  the  very  height  of  discus- 
sion Mr.  Kmmbhaar  was  presented. 

There  never  was  a more  unwelcome  interrup- 
tion, but  I saw  at  once  that  it  was  for  the  best. 

We  had  been  talking  together  quite  as  long  as 
was  desirable  in  a mixed  company.  No  doubt  he 
thought  so  too,  for  he  presently  left  me,  and  went 
off  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  some  of  the  oth- 
er girls.  What  a contrast  Mr.  Krumbhaar  was! 

Not  ill-looking,  not  unpleasing ; bat  so  different 
from  that  expressive  face,  that  instructive  con-  / 
versation ! 

I saw  little  of  my  hero  after  this  till  dancing 
began,  save  when,  just  before  sapper,  a few  of 
us  were  standing  on  the  back  piazza. 

“What  is  this  vine?”  asked  Josephine  of 
Miss  Dalton,  a handsome  young  woman,  some 
years  older  than  ourselves.  “It  looks  like  Mat- 
rimony, but  I can  not  be  certain  in  this  light.” 

“Yes,  it  is  Matrimony,”  said  Miss  Dalton, 
laughing.  “ We  planted  it  years  ago,  and  tend- 
ed it  with  the  greatest  care.  Season  after  season 
Maggie  and  1 come  out  and  sit  in  its  shadow, 
but  the  charm  doesn’t  seem  to  work.” 

“Poor  Maggie!”  said  Mr.  Krumbhaar,  “is 
her  case  so  hopeless  too  ?” 

“ Even  more  so,  for  she  is  the  elder.” 

Mr.  Ledlie  looked  at  me.  “Materials  for 
your  friend  Miss  Austen,”  he  said,  mischievous- 
ly. I colored,  wondering  if  I should  ever  forget 
that  unfortunate  remark,  or  remember  it  with- 
out vexation. 

After  supper  the  evening  began  in  earnest. 

The  music,  that  had  been  tantalizing  us  from 
the  closed  room  across  the  hall,  burst  forth  in  full 
harmony ; young  hearts  and  young  feet  wel- 
comed it  with  rapture.  They  are  fortunate 
whose  mortifications  end  with  the  dressing- 
room.  Josie  and  I did  not  sit  down  a single 
set.  Mr^  Ledlie  danced  twice  with  each  of  us ; 
but  my  most  frequent  partner  was  Mr.  Krumb- 
haar. I began  to  see  after  a while  that  bo  was 
“distinguishing”  me,  but  the  discovery  afforded 
no  great  satisfaction.  How  could  any  one  else 
be  of  the  slightest  consequence  when  the  owner 
of  those  eyes  was  in  the  room  ? Clearly  all  other 
men  were  only  accidents  that  saved  us  from  the 
ignominious  doom  of  wall-flowers. 

The  evening  wonU  come  to  an  end,  and  we 
went  homo  tired  and  happy. 

IL 

I never  could  see  why  people  pine  to  visit 
foreign  climes  when  there  is  such  a superfluity 
of  beauty  in  the  commonest  landscape  they  can 
find  at  home ; more  than  our  souls  are  half-edu- 
cated to  appreciate  or  enjoy.  The  country  about 
Weybum  always  satisfied  me.  It  was  nothing 
remarkable ; it  would  just  about  “average  with” 
scenery  throughout  the  State.  Blue  hills  in  Uie 
distance,  forests  dtirting  the  meadows,  plenty 
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of  foliage  and  olear-ranning  streams.  My  com- 
placency in  it  seemed  fully  shared  by  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton’s guests ; one  week,  a second  passed,  and  still 
they  lingered. 

Josie  and  I saw  them  continually.  There 
was  a vast  deal  of  business  to  be  transacted  in 
the  arranging  numerous  schemes  of  pleasure, 
and  these  necessitated  frequent  calls ; thrown  so 
much  together  we  could  not  long  consider  them 
ns  strangers.  I remember  how  uncomfortable 
1 was  the  first  night  of  expecting  such  a call. 
I had  read  a great  deal  al^ut  taste  imparting 
such  elegance  to  the  plainest  belongings,  but  I 
didn’t  know  how  to  do  it.  Any  thing  in  the 
way  of  costly  adornment  was  impossible  to  us, 
and  from  my  heart  I abhorred  all  cheap  domes- 
tic forms  of  ornamentation.  If  I picked  a bou- 
quet there  was  nothing  to  put  it  in  but  a tum- 
bler or  a pitcher.  After  puzzling  myself  full  fif- 
teen minutes  on  the  subject,  I was  fain  to  leave 
the  six  cane  chairs  and  the  brass-nailed  sofa  to 
themselves.  There  was  a Pre-Raphaelitism 
about  the  whole  composition,  1 thought,  that 
ought  to  strike  a lover  of  art.  Happily,  I 
wasn’t  at  all  ashamed  of  mamma,  ever  neat 
and  ladylike,  nor  of  my  father,  who  could  talk 
as  well  as  Mr.  Ledlie  himself. 

Few  things  could  be  pleasanter  than  our  life 
that  summer — a gay  succession  of  drives  and 
picnics,  rides  and  fishing  parties.  Mr.  Krumb- 
haar  exerted  himself  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner to  confer  enjoyment  upon  every  one,  and  his 
friendly  dispositions  being  seconded  by  an  over- 
fiowing  purse  he  succeeded  to  admiration.  Our 
native  l^ux  were  very  nice  young  men,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  had  some  occupation  which 
took  up  the  greater  share  of  their  time.  Mr. 
Krumbhaar,  on  the  contrary,  was  able  to  give 
“ the  whole  of  his  mind”  to  devising  pleasures. 
He  it  was  who  canvassed  the  neighborhood  to 
secure  the  needed  extra  carriage,  or  coaxed  the 
busy  fanners  to  spare  their  horses  for  a day. 
He,  too,  discovered  that  our  mill-pond  was  per- 
fectly adapted  to  figure  os  a lake,  and  had  the 
prettiest  boat  sent  up  to  us  from  New  York. 
Many  were  the  exclamations  of  delight  over  the 
graceful  toy  that  morning  when  we  first  went 
down  to  view  it. 

“But  what  do  you  call  her,  Mr.  Krumb- 
haar?” we  asked.  Whereupon  he  invited  our 
suggestions.  One  original  mind  proposed  the 
Ladtf  of  the  Lake^  a second  the  Water  Lihj^  a 
third  Undine,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  appella- 
tions were  so  charming  and  appropriate  that  he 
professed  himself  unable  to  choose  among  them. 
To  avoid  partiality,  he  was  obliged  to  be  him- 
self the  sponsor,  and  the  boat  was  christened  the 
BtUe  of  Weybum.  And  this  with  such  an  air 
of  gallantry  and  meaning  that  eveiy  girl  of  our 
group  felt  certain  of  being  the  particular  belle 
whom  he  designed  to  compliment 

That  was  a golden  summer!  Newport  and 
Saratoga  have  given  me  nothing  like  it;  Baden 
was  lead  in  comparison.  How  busy  I was!  Up 
with  the  dawn  that  mamma  might  not  suffer 
from  my  absences ; fiying  around  with  smooth- 
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ing-irons,  stirring  up  cake,  or  moulding  batches 
of  bread.  Every  thing  out  of  the  way  by  the 
time  civilized  people  began  to  show  themselves ; 
and  then  for  merry-making.  The  number  of 
times  that  poor  old  Swiss  went  through  my 
hands  defies  all  computation.  For  if  I had  no 
new  dresses  I was  determined  that  my  few  old 
ones  should  at  least  be  fresh.  Any  thing  soiled 
or  worn  was  my  aversion,  and  I felt  more  like  a 
lady  in  a tenpenny  calico  with  neat  gloves  and 
shoes  than  I could  have  done  in  brocade  or  In- 
dia mull  without  them. 

Just  a shade  of  care  mingled  with  all  this  fe- 
licity. What  did  Mr.  Ledlie  mean  ? Did  he 
just  like  to  talk  with  me  as  a pleasant  lively 
girl?  No,  I didn't  believe  that.  Vanity  or 
consciousness  gave  assurance  that  I was  more  to 
him  than  the  rest.  But  why,  then,  was  his 
manner  so  unequal  ? Why  was  it  tliat  I could 
not  stir  from  the  house  without  encountering 
him ; that  he  would  devote  himself  a whole  even- 
ing utterly  to  me ; yet  another  time  vouchsafe 
me  scarce  the  slightest  notice,  and  divide  his 
attentions  among  half  a dozen  others  ? Did  he 
love  me,  and  fear  to  give  way  to  his  feelings  for 
a penniless  girl  ? Or  was  he  doubtful  of  iny  re- 
gard ? Or  was  he  only  seeking  to  add  another 
to  his  list  of  conquests  ? I could  not  tell,  though 
I pondered  the  matter  many  a time.  I used  to 
say  to  myself  proudly  that  I did  not  wear  my 
heart  on  my  sleeve  for  every  daw  to  peck  at ; 
but  was  this  a daw  ? Was  it  not  rather  a phe- 
nix,  sole  of  its  kind  in  the  world  ? And  sup- 
posing my  heart  hung  out  in  that  exposed  con- 
dition, did  he  care  to  try  it?  Would  he  con- 
sider it  a fruit  worth  nibbling  ? It  was  my  in  • 
tention  most  assuredly  not  to  fall  in  love  with- 
out due  provocation ; but  is  it  safe  to  trust  to 
the  prudence  of  seventeen  in  that  respect  ? 

Five  or  six  other  considerations,  too,  perplex- 
ed roe.  Mr.  Krumbhaar’s  manner  admitted  but 
one  meaning:  honest,  straightforward  admira- 
tion was  very  visible  to  any  one  who  would  look. 

The  girls  used  to  laugh  at  me  about  it ; perhaps 
some  of  them  envied  me;  but  no,  I don’t  be- 
lieve it.  Nice,  friendly  girls,  brought  up  to- 
gether, are  not  so  jealous  and  malicious  as  the 
story-writers  would  make  out.  And  it  was  im- 
possible to  help  liking  Mr.  Krumbhaar ; he  was 
intelligent,  well-read,  with  that  sort  of  cultiva- 
tion which  a man  can  scarcely  live  much  in  the 
world  without  acquiring.  There  was  nothing 
to  object  to ; and  then  his  wealth ! To  me  it 
looked  fabulous ; that  fortune  contained  all  the 
miraculous  possibilities  of  a fairy  tale.  Mr. 

Ledlie  was  only  an  author,  and  I bad  said  I 
would  never  marry  a poor  man,  come  what 
would,  but — ah,  if  I only  knew  just  what  he  in- 
tended ! 

One  day  there  was  a picnic  to  the  Wormley 
Spring — a favorite  resort  of  ours,  though  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  why.  There  was  the 
Spring-house,  standing  in  a pleasant  grove — no 
pleasanter,  however,  than  twenty  others  in  our 
own  immediate  neighborhood;  and  there  was 
the  water  babbling  up  beautifully  clear,  and 
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tasting  like  a mixture  of  all  the  salts  in  the 
pharmacopoeia.  These  were  the  sole  and  soli- 
tary  attractions,  beyond  such  walks  as  every 
belt  of  woodland  and  bit  of  pasture  affords  us. 
Nevertheless,  Wormley  was  greatly  patronized, 
and  all  the  girls  were  glad  to  hear  of  the  pro- 
jected visit. 

There  was  a large  party  of  ns,  some  in  car- 
riages and  some  on  horseback.  I went  in  the 
saddle,  of  course.  I never  could  see  how  any 
one  that  had  the  choice  should  do  otherwise. 
In  the  allotment  of  cavaliers  Mr.  Ledlie  fell  to 
my  share ; it  pleased  me,  and  ho  did  not  seem 
dissatisfied.  If  there  were  any  charm  for  him 
in  my  society  he  yielded  to  it  this  morning  with- 
out resistance.  As  we  rode  along,  the  fresh  air 
blowing  in  my  face,  youth,  health,  and  hope  in 
full  possession,  I envied  no  one  living,  nor  wish- 
ed for  any  change. 

“How  well  you  ride!”  said  my  companion, 
presently. 

“Yes,  I think  I do,”  was  my  candid  admis- 
sion— “ that  is,  considering  the  way  in  which  I 
have  picked  up  the  accomplishment — riding  our 
own  old  horse  to  water,  or  going  a mile  or  two 
on  some  veiy  safe  and  steady  animal  belonging 
to  a friend.” 

“ Your  present  steed  is  not  of  that  descrip- 
tion. He  is  quite  spirited  enough  to  call  for  a 
little  caution  on  your  part.” 

“ Thank  you ; but  I’m  not  at  all  timid.” 

“I  see  you  are  not.  You  have  plenty  of 
courage  and  self-possession — valuable  qualities, 
you  will  discover,  in  the  management  of  life  as 
well  as  of  a horse.” 

“ I don’t  believe  life  is  so  difficult  to  manage. 
It  looks  easy  enough  to  me.” 

“You  are  like  the  man  who  read  Euclid  in 
an  afternoon,  and  wondered  that  people  found 
any  difficulties  in  it.” 

“I  suppose  yon  must  have  gone  through 
and  solved  all  the  problems,  you  speak  so  feel- 
ingly.” 

“On  the  contraty,  I am  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  perplexing  one.  Can  not  you  aid  me, 
Mi»  Keith?” 

“You  seemed  to  regard  my  powers  rather 
contemptuously  just  now.” 

“Yes,  but  your  confidence  in  yourself  has  in- 
spired me  with  respect.  I am  sure  you  have 
some  infallible  rule.” 

“ It  ought  to  be  infallible,  and  it  is  very  brief, 
so  I will  give  it  to  yon.  Do  what  is  right,  and 
take  all  the  comfort  that  you  can.” 

* ‘ The  first  part  is  orthodox,  certainly.  And 
it  is  by  this  that  you  work  all  your  problems  ?” 

“ I wish  to  do  so.  Sometimes  I foil.” 

“The  last  clause  is  always  easy,  I presume.” 

“Not  when  I have  neglected  the  first.” 

“ You  are  a safe  adviser,  Miss  Keith.  But 
there  are  circumstances  where  the  Right  is  not 
so  clear  as  one  could  wish.” 

“ I fear  I have  not  sufficient  experience,  if 
the  case  is  complicated.’* 

“ I sometimes  think  there  ought  to  be  no 
complication,”  he  said,  hurriedly.  “Oh,  if 


by  one  bold  effort  we  could  conquer  Fate ! Or 
if  we  dared  but  follow  out  the  impulse — ” 

The  rest  of  the  party  came  clattering  up.  The 
sentence  was  left  unfinished.  What  had  he 
meant  to  say  ? and  how  was  I concerned  in  his 
perplexity  ? These  were  questions  that  asked 
themselves  over  and  over  again  as  we  all  rode 
on  together.  But  of  course  he  would  answer 
them  the  first  time  that  we  were  alone. 

Ill-grounded  expectation!  Was  there  ever 
any  thing  so  tantalizing  as  that  man’s  behavior? 

For  the  remainder  of  our  ride  he  was  politely 
cool;  and  during  all  our  little  rambles  about 
the  Spring  no  trace  returned  of  his  eager,  ani- 
mated manner.  However  this  might  disappoint 
me,  I did  not  intend  to  make  myself  miserable 
about  it  If  he  could  wait,  so  could  I.  I prac- 
ticed on  my  own  recipe,  and  took  all  the  com- 
fort that  I could. 

After  dinner,  while  we  were  all  sitting  on  the 
grass  in  a languid,  dolct  far  niente  mood,  Mr. 
Kmmbhaar  opened  on  a favorite  theme  of  his. 

He  was  a great  admirer  of  eveiy  thing  German, 
and  took  pains  to  let  his  partialities  be  known. 

Mr.  Ledlie,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  German 
was  as  his  mother-tongue,  seldom  made  allusion 
to  it ; indeed,  it  might  be  said  for  him  that  he 
never  invited  attention  to  his  acquirements,  but 
was  content  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves  as 
occasion  offered.  Mr.  Krumbhaar  talked  well, 
and  we  all  listened  with  pleasure.  Goethe  was 
his  idol,  and  as  we  countiy-girls  knew  very  lit- 
tle of  the  demi-god,  he  wqs  most  happy  to  en- 
lighten our  ignorance.  Sitting  there  so  quietly, 

I never  thought  to  chance  on  any  thing  that 
touched  myself;  but  very  soon  our  narrator 
reached  the  episode  of  Federico.  You  may 
guess  with  what  eagerness,  veiled  by  seeming 
indifference,  and  even  a hypocritical  little  yawn, 

I listened.  When  he  had  finished  opinions  were 
freely  offered.  Goethe  was  pronounced  to  be 
awfully  heartless  and  dreadfully  cruel ; and  don’t 
you  think,  Mr.  Krumbhaar,  that  he  deserved 
torture  for  behaving  so  ? And  Mr.  Krumbhaar 
was  most  politely  acquiescent. 

I stroll^  off  by  myself  among  the  trees : a 
little  time  alone  was  what  I wanted,  but  was 
not  destined  to  achieve.  Mr.  Ledlie  followed 
me.  I spied  a rare  little  blossom,  and  was  bend- 
ing to  gather  it  as  he  came  up. 

“ What  a very  pretty  flower  I ” he  said,  “ and 
how  singular ! Can  you  tell  me  its  name  ?” 

“It  is  the  calumet-flower— the  Pipe  of  Peace. 

The  Indians  named  it,  I believe.  Look;  it 
needs  no  great  imagination  to  trace  the  t^wl 
and  stem,  and  the  pure  white  of  both  adds  to 
the  resemblance.  Did  you  ever  see  a perfectly 
white  plant  before?” 

“ Never— but  Weybum  contains  a great  deal 
that  is  unique.  This  summer  is  altogether  ex- 
ceptional with  me — an  idyl  beautiful  as  new.” 

“is  it  so  very  new  to  you  to  be  idle  ?”  I asked, 
with  a silly  little  laugh.  Don’t  despise  me  too 
much ; I felt  that  he  had  come  to  see  how  I took 
that  narrative,  and  wanted  to  be  careless  as  I 
could. 
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‘<Nay,  I am  sure  you  don’t  misunderstand 
me.” 

«<  I beg  your  pardon  for  such  dullness.  You 
mean  something  in  the  Tennysonian  line ; pas- 
toral simplicity,  etc.  Yes,  I think  we  are  all 
Tery  Arcadian  indeed.” 

‘*Now  you  are  ridiculing  me;  but  I do  not 
intend  to  be  shamed  out  of  my  rare  sentimental- 
ism. This  out-of-door  life  we  lead,  with  its 
walks  and  drives  and  dances,  is  a bit  of  real 
poetry  to  one  who  has  passed  so  many  years 
among  the  brick-and-mortar.  And  there  are 
other  things — ” 

He  paused.  I made  a great  effort  and  gained 
courage  to  look  up.  Our  eyes  met.  What  a 
power  and  sweetness  were  in  his  glance ! My 
heart  acknowledged  it,  went  out  to  meet  it.  If 
I only  had  been  sure  he  was  in  earnest  with  me 
heaven  would  that  minute  have  come  down  to 
earth.  It  is  hard  to  dread  a trick  of  selfish  van- 
ity when  you  would  give — ^your  life  almost — to 
b^ve  a man  sincere. 

^‘Yes,  there  are  other  things,”  I answered; 
“Mrs.  Walker’s  party  to-morrow  night,  for  in- 
stance. Not  pastoral,  to  be  sure,  but  good  in 
its  way.  Shall  you  go  ?” 

“Probably — ^what  do  you  think  of  our  good 
Erumbhaar’s  powers  of  narrative  ?” 

“ They  are  very  fair,  as  far  as  I can  judge. 
He  talks  well,  does  he  not?” 

“Passably;  a little  bookish  and  stiff,  per- 
haps ; but  that  is  a matter  of  taste.  I noticed 
that  yon  gave  no  opinion  of  his  historiette.  That 
must  have  disappointed  him.” 

“I  had  none  to  give,”  was  my  response  ; as 
calm  as  I could  make  it.  And  why  not  ? The 
other  young  ladies  expressed  themselves  very 
decidedly.” 

“Unthinkingly,  too,  Pm  afraid.  They  did 
not  stop  to  reflect  that  Genius  is  emancipated 
from  all  shackles  of  truth  and  honor.” 

“You  are  satirical,  Miss  Keith.” 

“Pray  do  not  suspect  a poor  simple  girl  of 
satire,”  I said,  smiling.  “ Least  of  siXL  with  so 
august  a subject.” 

“ So  you  seriously  think  those  are  the  only 
grounds  on  which  he  can  be  justified  ?” 

“ I don't  believe  I’ve  thought  about  the  mat- 
ter.” Of  coarse  I wished  to  leave  the  topic, 
stop  talking  of  it,  turn  to  any  thing  else.  Why 
could  he  not  do  so  ? Why  must  he  go  over  the 
whole,  analyzing  the  motives  that  prompted 
€k>ethe’s  action  as  calmly  as  he  might  a flower. 
And  I to  sit  there,  feeling  every  word  he  uttered 
as  so  intensely  personal,  meant  so  thoroughly 
to  apply  to  our  relations  with  each  other ! After 
it  all  came  another  appeal  to  my  opinion. 

“It  is  a very  plain  case,”  I answered,  laugh- 
ingly. “ The  choice  lay  between  sacrificing  her 
or  himself,  and  in  such  circumstances  what  brill- 
iant, fascinating  young  man  could  hesitate  ?” 

“ You  always  come  back  to  that  view  of  it,” 
he  said.  You  will  not  see  the  demands  of  a 
genius  like  Goethe's.  Your  devotion  to  the 
Frederica  interest  blinds  you.” 

There  we  differ.  My  opinion  is  founded 
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simply  on  impartial  justice.  No  one  devoted  to 
her  interests  could  possibly  wish  her  to  become 
the  wife  of  a man  selfish  or  indifferent  enough 
to  hesitate  about  the  matter.” 

“ That  is  sttch  a school-girl  way  of  thinking  I” 
he  said,  in  an  impatient  tone. 

I felt  insulted,  regarding  my  views  at  that 
time  as  much  more  judicious  and  important  than 
I do  at  present.  However,  I was  not  quite  silly 
enough  to  defend  the  theory  to  him,  of  all  men. 

“Well,”  I asked,  coolly,  “why  should  not  I 
have  such  ways  of  thinking?  It  is  not  six 
months  since  I left  school,  you  know.” 

“I  believe  I have  known  it  at  some  time; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  remember  it  when  with 
you,  or  to  demand  from  you  less  than  a woman’s 
powers  of  judgment  and  feeling.” 

“ Had  we  not  better  join  the  others  V'  I asked. 

“ As  you  please — but  give  me  that  flower  be- 
fore we  go.” 

I held  the  blossom  toward  him ; ho  took  my 
hand  just  one  instant  in  his  own,  and  said: 

“You  will  let  it  be  a sign  of  peace  between 
us?” 

“Why?”  I asked  with  artless  wonder.  “What 
strife  has  there  been  ? Have  I been  quarreling 
without  knowing  it  ?” 

He  was  rather  confused,  and  I enjoyed  the 
sight.  “I  mean  my  arch-treason  just  now 
against  the  sovereignty  of  love.  You’ll  forgive 
me,  will  you  not  ?” 

“ Don't  mention  it,”  I cried.  “ You  could  not 
think  me  so  silly  as  to  take  offense  at  your  hav- 
ing an  opinion  and  expressing  it.” 

In  my  own  room  that  night  I rehearsed  this 
interview  perhaps  twenty  times,  and  at  each  rep- 
etition thought  of  something  vastly  apposite  that 
I might  have  said.  If  wo  could  only  write  our 
conversations  down  beforehand  how  much  better 
they  would  be  I But  the  opportunity  had  not 
been  vouchsafed  me;  I could  only  hope  now 
that  my  manner  had  not  betrayed  too  much  and 
enlightened  ray  enemy  too  thoroughly. 

“It  is  very  fortunate,”  I reflected,  “that  I 
didn’t  faii  in  love,  but  only  walked  in  prudently 
a very  little  way.  As  I am  likely  to  get  be- 
yond my  depth,  I will  just  turn  around  and  walk 
out  again.”  I did  not  doubt  my  ability  to  do 
so. 

As  to  Mr.  Ledlie,  his  sentiments  were  plain 
enough — as  plain  os  when  a man  paints  “ Beware 
of  the  Dog !”  upon  a board  and  sets  it  up  on  his 
premises.  If  afrer  that  you  go  upon  the  ground 
without  due  safeguards  it  is  your  own  look-out. 

I meant  to  heed  the  warning.  And,  after  all, 
had  I been  very  foolish?  An  attractive  man 
came  in  my  way,  and  I had  been  attracted ; there 
was  nothing  in  that  to  be  ashamed  of.  I had 
behaved  in  good  faith  throughout ; had  he  cared 
for  me  I was  ready  to  be  cared  for,  and  to  be 
grateful,  too.  But  as  he  didn’t,  why,  there  it 
must  end.  1 should  do  well  to  keep  out  of  his 
way  as  much  as  possible,  and  avoid  all  danger 
of  finding  him  too  pleasing.  Unless,  indeed,  I 
used  any  opportunity  that  befell  to  make  the 
parting  quite  as  hard  for  him  as  for  myself.  The 
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idea  was  wonderfully  tempting.  1 couldn’t  think 
it  quite  right.  Flirting  in  any  shape  did  not 
consist  with  my  notions  of  propriety.  Yet  with 
what  kind  explicitness  he  had  stated  his  views 
that  afternoon ! Did  I not  fairly  owe  him  some- 
thing for  it  ? And  was  a heart  under  such  ad- 
mirable control  likely  to  suffer  much  from  all 
that  I could  do  ? 

in. 


‘‘You  are  sure  it  is  safe?”  asked  mamma, 
rather  anxiously. 

“Certainly,  my  dear  madam.  Do  you  think 
1 would  take  Miss  Keith  into  danger?** 

“It  would  be  an  awkward  spot  if  any  thing 
happened,  ’*  remarked  papa.  “ The  pond  is  very 
deep,  and  there  arc  dangerous  holes  about.** 
“But  what  con  happen?**  asked  Mr.  Krumb- 
haar. 


Mamma  and  I went  out  the  next  day  for  a 
regular  calling  expedition.  On  our  way  home 
we  stopped  at  the  cabinet-maker’s  for  some  trifle 
— a missing  rung  for  a chair  or  a varnish-brush 
perhaps ; I am  very  sure  it  was  not  to  order  any 
thing  new.  The  first  thing  we  came  upon,  close 
to  the  door,  was  a man  at  work  on  a cofiin ; in- 
deed there  was  scarcely  any  thing  but  coffins  in 
the  room.  Of  all  materials  and  sizes,  they  stood 
every  where  about:  it  made  me  dismal.  I 
watched  the  man  at  his  work.  What  a dreary, 
wretched  impression  of  poverty  and  gloom  that 
last  refuge  of  mortality  made  upon  me ! It  was 
of  some  common  stuff,  hideously  stained  in 
stripes  of  black  and  red — a wild  attempt  at  imi- 
tating rosewood,  maybe,  while  untold  wealth 
of  German  silver  had  been  lavished  on  it  in  the 
way  of  medallion  ornaments.  These  last  the 
man  was  polishing.  The  cheap  pretense,  the 
miserable  sham,  were  horrible,  when  you  re- 
membered what  it  was. 

“Oh,  mamma!'*  I exclaimed,  as  soon  as  we 
were  in  the  street,  “did  you  see  that  shocking 
coffin?** 

“ Not  to  notice  it  especially.  What  ailed  it  ?** 

“Ugh  !’*  I said,  with  a shiver.  “When  my 
time  comes,  mother,  nail  me  up  in  a pine  box 
rather  than  such  a thing  as  that.  I never  could 
lie  still  in  it.** 

“Katy!*’  said  mamma,  reprovingly,  “you 
should  not  speak  lightly  of  such  solemn  mat- 
ters.” 

“I  don’t  mean  it  so,  ma’am,  I assure  you. 
It*s  just  the  way  1 feel.**  The  impression  staid 
by  me  for  an  hour  or  two : wretched  make-shift ! 
wretched  poverty  that  called  for  it ! 

Mr.  Krumbhaar  spent  a part  of  the  evening 
with  us.  The  thought  of  fortune,  luxuries,  as- 
sured position,  connected  with  the  very  sound 
of  his  name,  came  into  my  mood  like  sunlight 
into  a cavern. 

Some  days  passed  by,  and  we  were  all  togeth- 
er frequently,  as  usual.  I had  ample  room  to 
practice  my  change  of  plan  on  Mr.  Ledlie.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  he  advanced  as  I re- 
tired— became  more  eager  as  I was  less  acqui- 
escent. I was  in  doubt  how  far  to  go  with  him 
— not  satisfied  as  to  how  much  punishment  he  de- 
served, nor  how  far  it  was  safe  for  mo  to  ven- 
ture in  inflicting  it.  I caught  myself  wonder- 
ing more  than  once  whether  ho  were  not  becom- 
ing a little  less  prudent ; whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  that  ho  would  forget  the  claims  of 
genius  and  “sacrifice**  himself  if  I desired  it. 


One  evening  there  was  to  be  a water-party. 
Mr.  Krumbhaar  came  for  me. 
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“ True  enough ; you  are  none  of  you  children 
to  get  frightened  and  upset  the  boat,  and  your 
craft  is  water-tight,  I suppose.  Let  her  go, 
Mary ; no  possible  harm  can  come  of  it.** 

“You  will  row,  will  you  not?**  said  mamma, 
following  us  to  the  door.  “I  so  dread  these 
sudden  flaws  in  a sail-boat.’* 

The  desired  assurance  was  given,  and  we 
went  down  to  the  pond.  Our  shallop  lay  near 
the  mill,  and  as  wc  sat  waiting  for  the  others  I 
watched  the  water  tumbling  and  foaming  among 
the  great  wheels  and  massive  timbers. 

“ The  wicket  is  broken,**  observed  my  com- 
panion. “If  it  is  not  mended  soon  the  ma- 
chinery may  suffer.  These  bits  of  straw  and 
shingle  can  do  no  harm,  but  a stout  log  might 
make  mischief.’* 

Just  then  the  others  came  up.  “What 
are  you  studying  so  intently  ?**  asked  Mr.  Led- 
lie, proceeding  to  devote  himself  to  me  at  once. 

“Only  this  current ; see  how  relentless  it  is : 

I can  not  take  my  eyes  from  it.  Look  at  these 
poor  fragments  that  have  fallen  within  its  pow- 
er : escape  is  hopeless ; down  must  they  go  and 
be  ground  to  atoms.  Can  not  you  say  some- 
thing on  the  occasion  ?” 

“In  what  vein?” 

“That  this  flume  is  Destiny,  for  instance,  and 
we  the  floating  bits.” 

“You  have  said  it  for  me;  besides,  it  is  not 
my  creed.  You  were  brought  up  on  fore-ordina- 
tion,  I presume;  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  de- 
voutly in  ftee-will.” 

“How  can  you?  I don’t  see  how  any  one 
can  free  himself  from  Fate,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  like — circumstance,  election,  any  thing.” 

“I  perceive  that  you  wish  to  escape  responsi- 
bility.” 

“Oh  no;  I feel  myself  responsible,  all  the 
same.  I can’t  quite  tell  you  how — ” 

“ I dare  say  you  would  have  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining; but  take  courage.  You  are  a very 
consistent  little  Calvinist.” 

“ Indeed  I am  not!  I hate  Calvin.” 

“That  was  heartily  spoken.  But  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Sunday-school  hating  Calvin ! What 
a sad  result  of  Barnes’s  Notes  I for  I can’t  lay  it 
to  the  Assembly  Catechism.” 

“I’m  afraid  you’ve  never  studied  Mr.  Barnes,” 
I said.  “ He  is  quite  as  Calvinistic  as  I want 
to  find  him.” 

The  boat  shoved  off,  and  our  doctrinal  discus- 
sion came  to  an  end.  It  was  a delicious  night, 
bland  and  still.  The  new  moon  hung  in  the 
west;  a second  heaven  shone  on  us  from  the 
still  water.  In  the  softening  light  our  useful 
pond  became  a pretty  lake,  and  we  all  pro- 
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nounced  it  worthy  of  a formal  christening.  Sev- 
eral neat  titles  were  suggested. 

These  would  be  charming,  I said,  if  there 
were  no  to-morrow.  But  when  daylight  comes, 
and  we  see  the  great  mill  distinctly  with  all 
its  unpoetic  adjuncts,  then  we  shall  blush  for 
our  evening  romance.  Let  it  be  Lake  Osna- 
borg^  isn’t  that  better  than  * Domestic’  or 
‘ heavy  unbleached  ?*  ” 

‘‘If  we  could  just  tear  down  the  mill!”  said 
Josephine.  “ When  the  hanks  were  cleared  wo 
should  have  a lovely  lake.” 

“ Your  father  would  hardly  thank  you  for  the 
wish,  Josie.”  A good  share  of  Mr.  Harvey’s 
large  income  was  drawn  from  this  establish- 
ment 

^‘I  suppose  not,”  she  answered.  “Isn’t  it 
very  tiresome,  Mr.  Ledlie,  that  things  ore  al- 
ways interfering  so?” 

“How?” 

“ One  can  make  such  nice  plans,  and  then 
along  comes  a personj  like  Katy  here,  with  a 
practical  turn  of  mind  and  knocks  them  ail  to 
pieces.  I don’t  mean  about  the  mill  alone,  but 
it  is  always  so.  Bomance  and  Utility  are  al- 
ways getting  in  each  other’s  way. 

“ And  then  Utility  has  the  road.  It’s  a very 
sensible  arrangement,  you’ll  find,  Miss  Josephine. 
Romance  is  but  unsubstantial  diet.” 

“You  ‘professionals’  are  not  fair  judges,”  I 
renuirked.  “ Every  thing  romantic  has  become 
so  stale  to  you  in  the  course  of  trade  that  you 
assume  it  must  be  so  for  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Ledlie  was  not  quite  pleased;  indeed 
where  did  you  ever  find  a man  who  liked  the 
accusation  of  being  thoroughly  unpoetic?  He 
made  a half-defense  while  Mr.  Krumbhaar  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  some  pretty  nonsense  about 
making  my  life  more  beautiful  than  any  dream 
of  fancy.  I did  not  listen  with  disapprobation. 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  loved. 

We  rowed  on  in  the  moonlight,  our  little 
boat  full-freighted  with  youth  and  hope.  I have 
thought  of  that  evening  so  often : how  happy  we 
were!  We  never  once  remembered  that  care 
and  sorrow  might  be  lying  in  wait,  almost  ready 
for  the  spring ; sure,  coming  age  that  would  dull 
all  these  hopes,  chase  all  these  dreams,  cast  no 
foreboding  chill  upon  us.  Yet  I,  at  least,  was 
unquiet.  A crisis  in  life  had  come.  Eyes  that 
had  sometimes  been  averted  now  dwelt  fondly 
on  my  own  ; if  looks  and  tones  could  speak,  what 
was  there  that  1 might  not  understand  ? 

“I  have  become  a convert  to  your  faith,”  he 
said,  in  a low  voice,  while  the  Te^  were  bnsy 
with  some  topic  of  their  own. 

“ What  faith  do  you  mean?” 

“ In  Destiny.  It  is  impossible  to  escape ; use- 
less to  try.  I ^ve  up  the  struggle.” 

“And  you  find  submission  painful?” 

“ Not  so : easy  and  delightful.” 

I remembered  the  morning  such  a little  while 
ago ; the  early  warmth,  the  after  coolness.  ‘ ‘ It 
is  well,”  I thought,  “that  I know  you  better 
than  you  seem  to  know  yourself.” 


The  moon  went  down;  clouds  overcast  the 
sky ; a storm  was  coming  up.  “ How  dark  it 
grows !”  said  we  all,  and  prophesied  a hindrance 
to  to-morrow’s  ride. 

“ I may  come  at  any  rate,  may  I not?”  whis- 
pered Mr.  Krumbhaar.  “Shall  I be  in  the 
way  ?” 

“Not  if  you  wait  till  afternoon,”  I replied, 
mindful  of  certain  household  duties. 

We  rowed  to  shore ; one  after  another  mount- 
ed to  the  bank ; I was  the  last.  Mr.  Krumb- 
haar  held  out  his  hand ; I could  just  see  him  as 
he  stood,  the  night  had  grown  so  black.  I 
waved  him  playfully  aside  and  sprang  forward ; 
and  then — I know  not  how — ’twas  but  a step— I 
missed  my  footing  and  was  in  the  water. 

One  can  think  of  millions  of  things  in  an  in- 
stant of  time.  All  the  past  spread  itself  out 
plain  as  a map  before  me,  not  a single  act  for- 
gotten ; and  the  future,  oh  my  soul,  how  near ! 
As  I rose,  wildly  straggling  and  half-sufiTocated, 
to  the  surface,  I heard  the  loud  cries  overhead, 
caught  one  short  glimpse  of  moving  figures. 
Oh,  how  near  they  were,  and  yet  they  could  not 
see  me ! I tried  to  shriek  in  answer,  but  the 
rushing  water  filled  my  throat  and  choked  my 
voice.  How  dreadful ! Only  a minute  ago  I 
was  safe  there  with  them,  and  now  1 must  die ! 
If  I had  only  staid  at  home,  only  been  cai'cful 
how  I stepp^ ; but  there  was  no  use  in  wishing 
now.  “God  have  mercy  on  mo!”  I prayed, 
and  in  that  frightful  struggle  tried  to  think  of 
meeting  Him. 

Suddenly  I remembered  the  flume  and  the 
broken  wicket.  A horrid  vision  of  the  swift 
current  and  crashing  machinery  came  over  me; 
I made  one  lost  despairing  effort  to  rise.  Then 
all  strength  left  me ; a deep  languor  pervaded 
my  being ; I floated  out  pow’erless ; lift  passed 
from  my  lips.  “ It  is  all  over  now,”  I thought. 

There  was  a voice.  “Oh,  my  darling!”  it 
said,  “ray  darling!” 

"Vniere  was  I?  I felt  the  water  chill  about 
me  yet,  but  I could  breathe.  Was  it  a dream  ? 

^mething  held  me.  I heard  a shout,  “ She 
is  here!  I have  got  her!”  My  eyes  opened; 
consciousness  returned.  I saw  the  dark  sky 
above;  dark  forms  stood  on  the  bank.  A strong 
clasp  supported  me , I was  saved.  Thank  God ! 
Ay,  I thanked  Him  fervently. 

Then  somehow  they  reached  me  from  the 
shore,  and  I was  laid  upon  the  grass ; Josie  held 
my  head,  the  girls  crowded  around  frightened 
and  sobbing.  I did  not  speak ; I only  lay  there 
— BO  glad  to  find  myself  alive! — till  Josie  said, 
with  a fresh  burst  of  crying,  “Oh,  I’m  afraid 
she’s  dead ! She  doesn’t  move.” 

“ No,  I’m  not,”  I said,  with  a deep  sigh.  “ I 
shall  do  very  well  presently.” 

All  tongues  were  loosened ; joyful  exclama- 
tions overwhelmed  me.  I heard  them  os  in  a 
dream,  my  senses  steeped  in  such  delicious  lan- 
guor. I did  not  even  wonder  who  it  was  that 
saved  me. 
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IV. 

This  little  adventure  made  me  the  village 
heroine  for  a week.  There  wajs  a constant 
stream  of  callers,  anxious  to  learn  every  particu- 
lar, and  what  I thought  and  how  I felt.  It  was 
very  likely  I should  tell  them  that ! What  did 
I think?  was  my  response  to  these  inquiries; 
why,  that  I should  be  drowned.  How  did  I 
feel  ? Exceedingly  pleased  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken. But  if  my  words  were  light  my  thoughts 
were  serious  enough.  I don’t  know  if  much 
permanent  good  results  from  these  close  encoun- 
ters with  death ; but  I,  for  one,  could  not  go 
back  and  be  quite  the  same  person  that  I was 
before.  Life  that  had  looked  so  settled  and 
secure ; years  and  years  at  my  disposal,  to  do 
the  best  with  that  I could,  became  so  slight,  so 
transient,  and  yet  of  such  import,  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  all  that  lies  beyond. 

I had  something  to  learn  myself  of  what  had 
befallen.  Both  gentlemen,  it  seemed,  had 
plunged  in  after  me,  but  it  was  to  Mr.  Ledlie 
that  I owed  my  life.  I could  have  wished  the 
debt  lay  elsewhere,  grateful  though  I were.  And 
one  amazing  thing  they  all  conspired  to  testify ; 
I had  been  in  the  water  such  a little  while. 
“Only  a minute,”  said  the  girls,  and  I ridiculed 
them ; four  or  five  minutes  at  most,  said  Mr. 
Krumbhaar,  but  I shook  my  head.  One  should 
always  endeavor  to  believe  disinterested  wit- 
nesses, particularly  when  their  evidence  is  backed 
by  all  the  medical  profession ; but  how  could  it 
have  been  less  than  an  hour  or  two,  making  ev- 
ery allowance?  The  things  remembered,  the 
terrors  felt ! Could  five  minutes  hold  them  all  ? 
If  that  were  true,  how  limitless  our  capacity  to 
think  and  suffer ! 

Any  evil  results  of  my  involuntary  plunge 
were  happily  escaped.  The  very  next  after- 
noon I was  sitting  up  in  my  own  room,  sobered 
in  mind  but  comfortable  in  body.  Our  earliest 
visitor,  Josephine  excepted,  was  Mr.  Krumb- 
haar ; after  him  came  my  preserver. 

It  was  an  awkward  interview,  at  least  in  the 
beginning ; I could  not  forget  those  words  that 
reached  me  on  coming  back  to  life.  “Oh  my ! 
darling,  my  darling!”  They  sounded  continu- 
ally in  my  ears.  I made  some  broken  attempts 
to  express  my  gratitude ; he  replied  with  just  as 
little  self-possession.  After  a time  mamma  left 
us ; in  compliance,  she  told  me  afterward,  with 
his  request;  and  a silence  sufficiently  embar- 
rassing ensued.  He  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

“Miss  Keith,”  he  said,  “I  have  a question 
to  ask.  Pray  do  not  consider  it  impertinent, 
but  answer  frankly.” 

I summoned  voice  to  tell  him  that  I would. 

“How  soon  were  you  conscious?  Did  you 
understand  any  incoherent  words  of  mine  while 
we  were  in  the  water  ?” 

My  face  was  in  a flame.  “Yes,”  I stam- 
mered ; “ but  no  matter.  In  a moment  of  ex- 
citement people  will  say  things  that — that  they 
did  not  intend,  perhaps.” 

He  rose  and  came  toward  me ; he  stood  by 
my  chair.  “Oh  Katy,”  he  said,  “don’t  you 


know  that  I let  my  heart  speak  out  then  for  the 
first  time ; that  I said  what  I have  been  wanting 
to  say  all  these  weeks ; what  I have  been  long- 
ing to  tell  you  ever  since  that  night  I” 

I was  silent,  trembling  from  emotion  which 
he  did  not  read  aright.  When  at  last  I looked 
up  and  our  eyes  met— ah,  what  speaking  eyes  he 
had!  I almost  doubted  whether  wisdom  and 
courage  were  the  best.  He  took  my  hand  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  I snatched  it  away. 

“ Don’t !”  I said.  “ How  you  will  regret  all 
this  to-morrow!” 

“What  do  yon  mean?”  he  asked,  astonished. 

“That  you  are  allowing  a sadden  impulse  to 
overcome  your  judgment.  I was  in  such  dan- 
ger that  you  do  not  look  at  me  in  a true  light ; 
there  is  a sacredness  about  dead  people — we  feel  a 
tenderness  for  them — ^and  you  regard  me  almost 
as  if  I had  come  back  from  the  dead.  But  in  a 
few  days  all  this  will  be  over ; I shall  be  the 
same  girl  that  I was.” 

“And  then?”  he  said,  eagerly. 

“ And  then  you  will  wish  you  had  kept  si- 
lence.” 

“Again!”  he  exclaimed.  “Why  do  you 
speak  thus  ? Do  you  not  know  that  these  doubts 
are  insulting?’* 

He  was  displeased,  and  deeply ; it  added  to 
my  trouble.  Moreover,  I was  weak  yet  and 
nervous ; I began  to  cry.  Terribly  ashamed  I 
was  of  such  an  exhibition,  but  I could  not  stop. 

The  sight  of  my  tears  softened  him  at  once ; he 
whispered  words  of  tenderness  and  caressing. 

“ I am  so  Sony  you  arc  angry,”  I said,  be- 
tween my  sobs.  “ I owe  you  my  life,  and  now 
you  think  me  rude  and  unfeeling.” 

“No,  no,  my  dearest,”  he  answered,  passion- 
ately. only  am  in  fault.  You  are  willing 
to  owe  your  life  to  me,  Katy ; will  you  not  let 
me  make  its  happiness  ?” 

I could  not  answer  him.  “ Just  a whisper, 
love,”  he  said ; “ one  word — ^you  haven’t  cour- 
age, little  trembling  heart?  A look  then — a 
pressure  of  my  hand;”  and  he  leaned  toward 
me. 

It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  this.  With  a 
strong  effort  I kept  back  my  tears.  *‘You 
must  not  talk  in  this  way,”  I insisted.  “It 
must  never  happen  again.” 

He  was  smiling.  “ Indeed !”  he  answered. 

“But  I intend  to  do  it  very  often.  How  will 
you  prevent  me,  Katy  ?” 

“ By  refusing  to  listen,”  I gravely  answered. 

“ And  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a rigorous 
decree?” 

It  was  plain  that  he  believed  himself  invinci- 
ble ; he  was  not  to  blame  for  that,  perhaps,  but 
it  gave  me  a little  nerve.  A few  days  since  I 
might  have  triumphed  in  this  declaration,  might 
have  played  with  his  feelings.  I could  not  do 
it  now. 

“Mr.  Ledlie,”  I resumed,  “ perhaps  it  would 
not  be  considered  quite  suitable  for  me  to  tell 
you  all  the  truth ; yet  it  seems  to  me  right  that 
I should  treat  you  with  entire  candor.” 

“ It  is  what  I wish  from  you.” 
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**  Not  long  ago  1 should  hare  heard  this  avow- 
al with  pleasure ; nay,  I will  go  farther  and  say 
that  it  would  have  made  me  very  happy.” 

You  admit  it : then  why — ** 

“Wait,  wiut!  But  now  all  that  is  over. 
You  once  laid  before  me  your  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing an  imprudent  marriage.  Do  not  look  as- 
tonished. I told  you  I should  speak  the  whole 
truth.  I understood  you  perfectly;  I compre- 
hended that  any  interest  on  my  part  was  warned 
off  by  such  language.’* 

“ I was  a fool !”  he  exclaimed.  ‘‘Forget  it. 
If  your  beauty,  your  sweetness  have  overcome 
me,  why  should  you  revive  those  buried  scruples  ?** 

My  spirit  rose  a little  at  that,  though  ho  had 
saved  my  life.  “Because  I am  not  one  to  be 
taken  or  left  at  your  pleasure,  ” I answered.  “ I 
never  shall  go  to  any  man  who  feels  it  a sacri- 
fice to  receive  me.  And  because  these  scruples 
are  not  buried  so  deep  but  they  will  rise  again.” 

“ Go  on,”  he  said,  bitterly ; “paint  me  trifling 
and  capricious  as  you  will.” 

“It  is  not  I who  am  in  fault.  Your  argu- 
ments would  not  have  convinced  me  so  thor- 
oughly if  they  had  not  first  convinced  yourself.” 

“ I see  how  it  is ; your  pride  was  wounded, 
and  you  will  never  forgive  me.  You  prefer  to 
ruin  your  own  happiness  and  mine  ra^er  than 
abate  one  claim  of  your  offended  dignity.” 

“Mr.  Ledlie,”  I asked,  smiling,  “is  it  not  a 
little  arrogant  of  you  to  assume  such  entire  con- 
trol of  my  happiness  ?” 

He  regarded  me  with  a puzzled  air.  “ Have 
you  been  coquetting  with  me  all  this  time?”  he 
said.  “Is  this  the  sweet,  sincere  girl  who  met 
my  attentions  with  such  artless  pleasure  ?” 

“ I was  sincere.  Nothing  changed  me  but 
your  own  desire.” 

“And  is  the  change  past  recall?”  he  cried: 
but  I will  not  weary  yon  with  what  he  said. 
You  know  what  lovers  are,  what  they  believe, 
and  what  they  vow.  And  this  was  an  eloquent 
one ; I did  not  listen  without  emotion,  sure  as 
I was  of  the  wisdom  of  my  resolve.  At  last  he 
insinuated  that  there  must  be  some  one  else, 

“1  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  ask  the 
question,”  I said;  “but  it  is  perhaps  best  that 
you  should  know.  Yes,  there  is  some  one  else. 
1 am  engaged  to  Mr.  Kmmbhaar.” 

Was  he  more  surprised  or  disappointed  or  in- 
censed? “Why  did  yon  not  tell  me  this  at 
once?”  he  asked. 

“ From  a foolish  timidity  at  first ; and  after- 
ward because  we  came  to  my  true  reasons  for  re- 
fusing you.  With  those  the  engagement  had 
nothing  to  do.  ” 

“ Yon  mean  yon  considered  it  no  obstacle  ” 

“You  are  discourteous,  Mr.  Ledlie.” 

“Pardon!”  he  said,  but  in  no  very  penitent 
tone.  “ 1 can  not  stop  to  pick  out  civil  forms 
of  speech.  I am  sure  you  did  prefer  me — a 
month — two  weeks  ago.  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

“ Why  did  you  not  make  the  inquiry  then  ?” 
I replied,  crimsoning.  “ Of  one  thing  yon  may 
rest  assured;  if  I preferred  you  now  I would 
not  insult  Mr.  Kmmbhaar  by  marrying  him. 
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Breaking  an  engagement  would  be  a very  light 
matter  compared  with  that.  You  force  me  to 
speak  plainly;  my  refusal  is  based  solely  on 
yourself  and  my  appreciation  of  you.  My  an- 
swer would  have  b^n  the  same  had  no  other 
man  existed.” 

“You  make  your  meaning  sufficiently  clear,” 
he  said,  and  was  about  to  go,  but  I detain^ 
him.  “ Do  not  leave  me  in  anger,”  I entreat- 
ed. “This  has  been  a very  painful  interview; 

I have  not  been  able  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
am  for  your  regard — ^yes,  and  for  your  willing- 
ness to  forego  all  pmdence  for  my  sake,  though 
I have  not  been  able  to  accept  the  sacrifice. 
And  that  other  debt ! I owe  you  my  life ; how 
shall  I ever  repay  you  ?” 

“ You  have  repaid  me  already ; you  have  ren- 
dered my  own  life  valueless.” 

This  was  not  generous,  but  I could  make  al- 
lowance for  him.  The  question  rose  to  my  lips 
of  what  my  life  would  have  been  had  his  prudence 
continued  and  my  pride  been  less.  But  I would 
not  recriminate  now. 

“Tell  mo  you  are  not  angry,”  I went  on, 
holding  out  my  hand.  “Let  us  part  friends 
and  always  meet  as  such  hereafter.” 

“I  have  no  desire  for  friendship  from  you,” 
he  answered,  coldly,  as  he  left  the  room. 

His  displeasure  grieved  me,  hut  what  could  I 
do?  It  was  right,  it  was  safe,  to  refuse  him  as 
I had  said,  did  no  other  man  exist  The  love 
that  could  hesitate  and  trifle,  advance  and  re- 
treat, as  his  had  done,  was  a poor  reliance  for 
the  plain  prose  of  life,  however  charmingly  it 
might  mingle  with  a summer’s  romance.  If  he 
had  spoken  before  I understood  him  quite  as 
well  what  would  the  result  have  been  ? I fore- 
saw so  clearly  his  regret  when  it  should  be  too 
late,  his  return  to  the  old  views  when  he  had  no 
longer  power  to  act  upon  them.  The  love  which 
he  now  desired  so  much  would  be  then  a clog  on 
his  career,  a shadow  on  his  path.  Still  ho  could 
not  think  so  just  at  present,  and  I was  sorry  for 
him.  I blamed  myself  for  the  manner  of  my 
rejection ; surely  I might  have  softened  it  a lit- 
tle, been  more  kind,  more  courteous.  From 
these  discomforting  reflections  I was  roused  by 
a guest  who  soon  put  them  all  to  flight. 

Ah,  those  were  pleasant  days!  Brightened 
by  a love  that  I could  trust,  that  grew  hourly 
dearer,  more  a part  of  life. 

V. 

Our  engagement  was  not  named  to  any  one 
for  a week  or  two,  but  Mr.  Krumbhaar  urged 
for  an  early  day,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said  against  it.  It  was  all  settled  in  family 
conclave  one  rainy  night  when  we  had  no  visit- 
ors, and  the  next  morning  I went  over  to  tell 
Josephine. 

As  it  happened  I heard  greater  news  than  I 
came  to  impart.  The  child  met  me  in  a blush- 
ing, confu^  fashion  that  at  once  awakened 
curiosity,  and  os  soon  as  we  reached  her  own 
peculiar  bower  the  whole  amazing  truth  came 
out ! Mr.  Ledlie  had  come  last  evening ; he 
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loved  her;  they  were  engaged!  The  surprise 
of  the  thing  almost  took  away  my  breath.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  congratulate  my  little 
friend  for  being  in  doubt  whether  I ought  not  to 
tell  her  all  about  that  interview.  More  particu- 
larly when  she  looked  up  in  her  innocent  way 
and  said,  ‘‘I  always  thought  it  was  you  he  cared 
for,  Katy!” 

“ Me !”  I answered,  fishing  in  the  troubled 
waters  of.  my  mind  for  something  that  was  not 
untrue  and  not  unsympathizing.  “You  always 
underrate  yourself,  Josie ; people  are  not  very 
likely  to  think  of  me  when  you  arc  by.”  And 
after  the  sentence  w'as  fairly  out  I doubted 
whether,  all  things  considered,  it  w^as  quite  as 
truthful  as  1 meant  to  make  it.  But  Josie,  in 
her  timid  joy,  did  not  observe  the  breaks  in  my 
congratulations.  She  was  perfectly  radiant  with 
happiness ; a sweeter  case  of  Love’s  young  dream  * 
you  could  not  ask  to  see.  Still  she  was  not  so 
rapt  that  she  could  not  descend  to  interest  in 
my  communication,  and  we  had  a long  council 
over  the  thousand  minutias  of  the  affair.  It  was 
decided  that  we  must  be  married  together,  in 
church,  and  by  the  Episcopal  service ; a bold  in- 
novation on  the  established  order  of  things  in 
Weybum. 

You  may  believe  that  I walked  home  in  a be- 
wildered frame  of  mind.  Here  had  I been  think- 
ing of  this  man  so  often  with  a tender  pity,  turn- 
ing from  my  own  happiness,  as  it  were,  to  sym- 
pathize with  him — and  lo ! he  was  past  all  need 
of  consolation ! I wondered  if  pique  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it,  or  interest.  1 could  not 
help  being  rather  mortified  by  his  speedy  recov- 
ery. I had  not  wished  to  make  him  lastingly 
wretched,  but  I did  expect  to  bo  mourned  six 
months  or  so.  There  was  a strange  sense  of 
incompleteness,  unnaturalness,  in  the  sudden 
transfer  of  all  his  hopes  to  Josephine.  What  1 
ought  to  do  about  it,  or  whether  I should  do  any 
thing,  were  questions  that  worried  mo  till  I had 
asked  mamma.  After  much  thought  she  de- 
cided that  since  Mr.  Ledlio’s  real  motives  were 
unknown  to  us  it  was  better  to  be  silent,  and 
silent  I remained. 

After  this  I w^as  free  to  enjoy  my  own  happi- 
ness without  any  cloud  of  self-reproach.  Guert 
and  I — did  I tell  you  Mr.  Krumbhaar’s  name 
was  Guert?  — were  constantly  together;  love 
and  kindness  filled  up  all  our  days.  I’m  afraid, 
though,  w'c  were  not  a model  pair,  for  we  had 
not  a single  quarrel  nor  a twinge  of  jealousy. 
There  was  no  room  for  them  Guert  said  the 
most ; but  I’m  not  going  to  admit,  for  that  rea- 
son, that  he  felt  so  much  more  than  I.  He  had 
a wondrous  talent  at  idealizing,  though.  Here 
was  I,  plain  Katy  Keith,  a girl  that  made  bread 
and  pics,  swept  rooms  and  dusted,  often  W'anted 
new  things  and  often  had  to  go  without — a prac- 
tical, everyday  sort  of  personage,  you  see ; but 
he  exalted  me  into  a fairy  princess.  No  heroine 
was  ever  more  poetically  charming  than  he  per- 
sisted in  believing  me.  He  discovered  a hun- 
dred beauties  for  me  that  I had  never  thought 
of : a tura  of  the  wrist,  the  curve  of  an  eyelash, 


the  rosy  tint  of  finger-nails.  If  ever  a girl  were 
surrounded  with  homage  I was  the  one.  It  was 
very  nice ; I don’t  deny  it. 

“ Ah,  Guert,”  I said  to  him  one  day  when  he 
had  been  making  some  pretty  speech  or  other, 
“this  is  but  poor  discipline.” 

“ Why  ?”  he  asked. 

“Just  think  how  hard  it  will  be  for  me  to 
come  down  to  the  plain  fare  of  married  life  after 
all  this  nectar  and  ambrosia.” 

“ I do  not  intend  that  our  married  life  shall 
be  like  other  people’s.  The  supply  of  nectar 
will  be  enough  to  last  us  all  the  journey  through.” 

“ You  think  so  now,” I said,  laughing ; “but 
just  wait  a year  or  two!  1 dare  say  that  we 
shall  be  a veiy  commonplace  couple  by  that 
time.  We  shall  have  our  little  fallings-out  and 
makings-up,  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; our  lit- 
tle sulkinesses  and  storms.” 

“You  really  think  so?” 

“Indeed  I do.  In  four  or  five  months  I ex- 
pect to  lose  the  last  feather  from  my  wings,  and 
come  down  from  an  angel  into  a woman.  Not 
a perfect  woman,  either.  And  as  for  yourself, 
Mr.  Krumbhaar,  I don’t  in  the  least  suppose 
you  will  always  remain  the  amiable,  complying 
personage  you  are  at  present.  You  will  have  a 
great  many  things  to  think  of  besides  divining 
my  wishes.  Perhaps  you  will  sometimes  be  un- 
reasonable; perhaps  I may  be  a little  cross! 
Wc  shall  not  always  think  alike,  and  neither 
may  be  willing  to  give  up  our  own  way.” 

“ What  a dismal  picture !” 

“No,  only  a natural  one.  But  one  thing  I 
do  believe  in,  Guert.  Wc  shall  have  too  much 
kindness  for  each  other,  too  much  right  feeling, 
to  let  our  disagreements  be  very  serious  or  lasting. 
So  I hope  we  may  be  very  happy  after  all.” 

“What  a rational  little  woman  this  is !”  cried 
my  lover.  “Well,  Katy,  you  shall  be  sober 
and  prosaic  as  you  like;  but  when  a man  is 
about  to  marry  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world 
you  must  allow  him  to  indulge  a few  ronuintic 
'visions.  ” 

What  could  the  “sweetest  girl”  do  but  smile 
a gentle  acquiescence? 


MY  CASTLES  IN  SPAIN. 

The  jasmine  round  the  pillared  porch 
Twined  with  the  honey-suckle  grows; 
The  yellow  sunflower,  like  a torch. 

Within  the  high-walled  garden  glows: 
From  out  the  elm-tree  on  the  lawn. 

High  up,  the  dear-voiced  linnet  trills; 

A silvery  veil  of  haze  is  drawn 
Athwart  the  purple  of  the  hills. 

The  fleecy  clouds  go  drifting  by. 

Like  ships  across  the  breezy  blue; 

I smdl  the  scent  of  ripened  lye, 

I see  the  reapers  wading  through 
The  billowy  tracks  of  waving  wheat, 

I see  their  flashing  sickles  keen; 

And,  sweltering  in  the  summer  heat, 

The  spreading  oom-fields  stretch  between. 
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dia^OYpry  limt  Savonaixilp  hod  char^^  his  pur- 
jju^iv  he  kneH'  Sptui  tvolbcnod^h  to  know 
that  his  undtotapdiug  would  di scorn  r^odiiug 
but  th»^t  Tito  had  >*'  tunnnl 
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wns  detenniiMjd  not  to  encounter  Jtamola  ngaih, 
and  lie  did  not  go  bottic  that  aighi. 
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rant?  Every  one  who  tru3U^d  Thd•^w 
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ortho  contrary^,  And  wa^  dj:)!  she  sclfisbly  list- 
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Tito  s rfeyer  afrangements  hM  been  un- 
|deA$antly  frustrated  by 
whinb  could'  m*t  ^Otor  iuta  a elever  luap^s  caU 
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iHth  Bomola  lii  the  oywuujgit  0^  ha  itmi  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  wiib  hot  pf^clscly  dn  dila 
e^Tiiiig  when  her  pre^Hipoc^^  w^  appprooly  in- 
so  complicated  a gamo 
that  the  ddVicO^  of  skill  wcr6  Uablo  to  t>o  de- 
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cning  to  the  promptings  of  her  own  pride  when 
she  shrank  from  warning  men  against  him? 

her  husband  was  a malefactor,  her  place 
was  in  the  prison  bj  his  side” — that  might  be ; 
she  was  contented  to  fulfill  that  claim.  But 
was  she,  a wife,  to  allow  a husband  to  inflict 
the  injuries  that  would  make  him  a malefactor 
when  it  might  be  in  her  power  to  prevent  them  ? 
Prayer  seemed  impossible  to  her.  The  activity 
of  her  thought  excluded  a mental  state  of  which 
the  essence  is  expectant  passivity. 

The  excitement  became  stronger  and  stronger. 
Her  imagination,  in  a state  of  morbid  activity, 
conjured  up  possible  schemes  by  which,  after  all, 
Tito  would  have  eluded  her  threat ; and  toward 
daybreak  the  rain  became  less  violent,  till  at  last 
it  ceased,  the  breeze  rose  again  and  dispersed 
the  clouds,  and  the  morning  fell  clear  on  all  the 
objects  around  her.  It  made  her  uneasiness  all 
the  less  endurable.  8he  wrapped  her  mantle 
round  her,  and  ran  up  to  the  loggia,  as  if  there 
could  be  any  thing  in  the  wide  landscape  that 
might  determine  her  action;  as  if  there  could 
be  any  thing  but  roofs  hiding  the  line  of  street 
along  which  Savonarola  might  be  walking  to- 
ward betrayal. 

If  she  wetit  to  her  godfather,  might  she  not 
induce  him,  without  any  specific  revelation,  to 
take  measures  for  preventing  Fra  Girolamo  from 
passing  the  gates  ? But  that  might  be  too  late : 
Romola  thought,  with  new  distress,  that  she  had 
failed  to  learn  any  guiding  details  from  Tito, 
and  it  was  already  long  past  seven.  She  must 
go  to  San  Marco : there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done. 

She  hurried  down  the  stairs,  she  went  out  into 
the  street  without  looking  at  her  sick  people, 
and  walked  at  a swift  pace  along  the  Via  de’ 
Bardi  toward  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  She  would 
go  through  the  heart  of  the  city ; it  was  the  most 
direct  road,  and,  besides,  in  the  great  Piazza 
there  was  a chance  of  encountering  her  husband, 
who,  by  some  possibility  to  which  she  still  clung, 
might  satisfy  her  of  the  Prate’s  safety,  and  leave 
no  need  for  her  to  go  to  San  Marco.  When  she 
arrived  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  she  look- 
ed eagerly  into  the  pillared  court ; then  her  eyes 
swept  the  Piazza;  but  the  well-known  figure, 
once  painted  in  her  heart  by  young  love,  and 
now  branded  there  by  eating  pain,  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  She  hurried  straight  on  to  the  Pi- 
azza del  Duomo.  It  was  already  full  of  move- 
ment: there  were  worshipers  passing  up  and 
down  the  marble  steps,  there  were  men  pausing 
for  chat,  and  there  were  market-people  carrying 
their  burdens.  Between  these  moving  figures 
Romola  caught  a glimpse  of  her  husband.  On 
his  way  from  San  Marco  he  had  turned  into 
Nello’s  shop,  and  was  now  leaning  against  the 
door-post.  As  Romola  approached  she  could 
see  that  ho  was  standing  and  talking,  with  the 
easiest  air  in  the  world,  holding  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  and  shaking  back  his  freshly-combed  hair. 
The  contrast  of  this  ease  with  the  bitter  anxie- 
ties he  had  created  convulsed  her  with  indigna- 
tion : the  new  vision  of  his  hardness  heightened 


her  dread.  She  recognized  Cronaca  and  two 
other  frequenters  of  San  Marco  standing  near 
her  husband.  It  flashed  through  her  mind — 

I will  compel  him  to  speak  before  those  men.” 
And  her  light  step  brought  her  close  upon  him 
before  he  had  time  to  move,  while  Cronaca  was 
saying,  Here  comes  Madonna  Romola.” 

A slight  shock  passed  through  Tito’s  frame 
as  he  felt  himself  face  to  face  with  his  wife. 
She  was  haggard  with  her  anxious  watching,  but 
there  was  a flash  of  something  else  than  anxiety 
in  her  eyes  as  she  said, 

“Is  the  Frate  gone  beyond  the  gates?” 

“No,”  said  Tito,  feeling  completely  helpless 
before  this  woman,  and  needing  all  the  self- 
command  he  possessed  to  preserve  a countenance 
in  which  there  should  seem  to  be  nothing  stron- 
ger than  surprise. 

“And  you  are  certain  that  he  is  not  going?” 
she  insist^. 

“ I am  certain  that  he  is  not  going.” 

“That  is  enough,”  said  Romola;  and  she 
turned  up  the  steps,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Duo- 
mo till  she  could  recover  from  her  agitation. 

Tito  never  had  a feeling  so  near  hatred  as 
that!  with  which  his  eyes  followed  Romola  re- 
treating up  the  steps. 

There  were  present  not  only  genuine  follow- 
ers of  the  Frate,  but  Ser  Ceccone,  the  notary, 
who  at  that  time,  like  Tito  himself,  was  secretly 
an  agent  of  the  Mediceans.  Ser  Francesco  di 
Ser  Barone,  more  briefly  known  to  infamy  as  Ser 
Ceccone,  was  not  learned,  not  handsome,  not  suc- 
cessful, and  the  reverse  of  generous.  He  was  a 
traitor  without  charm.  It  followed  that  he  was 
not  fond  of  Tito  Melema. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

COUNTER-CHECK. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Tito  re- 
turned home.  Romola,  seated  opposite  the 
cabinet  in  her  narrow  room,  copying  documents, 
was  about  to  desist  from  her  work  because  the 
light  was  getting  dim,  when  her  husband  enter- 
ed. He  had  come  straight  to  this  room  to  seek 
her,  with  a'  thoroughly-defined  intention,  and 
there  was  something  new  to  Romola  in  his  man- 
ner and  expression  as  he  looked  at  her  silently 
on  entering,  and,  without  taking  off  his  cap  and 
mantle,  leaned  one  elbow  on  the  cabinet,  and 
stood  directly  in  front  of  her. 

Romola,  fully  assured  during  the  day  of  tho 
Frate’s  safety,  was  feeling  the  reaction  of  some 
penitence  for  the  access  of  distrust  and  indigna- 
tion which  had  impelled  her  to  address  her  hus- 
band publicly  on  a matter  that  she  knew  he 
wished  to  be  private.  She  told  herself  that  ahe 
had  probably  been  wrong.  The  scheming  du- 
plicity which  she  had  heard  even  her  godfather 
allude  to  as  inseparable  from  party  tactics  might 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  connection  with 
Spini,  without  the  supposition  that  Tito  had  erer 
meant  to  further  the  plot.  She  wanted  to  atone 
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for  her  impetuosity  by  confessing  that  she  had 
been  too  hasty,  and  for  some  hours  her  mind 
had  been  dwelling  on  the  possibili^  that  this 
confession  of  hers  might  lead  to  other  frank 
words  breaking  the  two  years’  silence  of  their 
hearts.  The  silence  hod  been  so  complete  that 
'rito  was  ignorant  of  her  having  fled  from  him 
and  come  back  again ; they  had  never  approach- 
ed an  avowal  of  that  past  which,  both  in  its  young 
love  and  in  the  shock  that  shattered  the  love, 
lay  locked  away  from  them  like  a banquet-room 
where  death  had  once  broken  the  feast. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  that  submission 
in  her  glance  which  belonged  to  her  state  of 
self-reproof  i but  the  subtle  change  in  his  face 
and  manner  arrested  her  speech.  For  a few 
moments  they  remained  silent,  looking  at  each 
other. 

Tito  himself  felt  that  a crisis  was  come  in  his 
married  life.  The  husband’s  determination  to 
mastery,  which  lay  deep  below  all  blandness 
and  bese^hingness,  had  risen  permanently  to 
the  surface  now,  and  seemed  to  alter  his  face, 
as  a face  is  altered  by  a hidden  muscular  tension 
with  which  a man  is  secretly  throttling  or  stamp- 
ing out  the  life  from  something  feeble,  yet  dan- 
gerous. 

Bomola,”  he  began,  in  the  cool,  liquid  tone 
that  made  her  shiver,  it  is  time  that  we  should 
understand  each  other.”  He  paused. 

**  That  is  what  1 most  desire,  Tito,”  she  said, 
faintly.  Her  sweet  pale  face,  with  all  its  anger 
gone,  and  nothing  but  the  timidity  of  self-doubt 
in  it,  seemed  to  give  a marked  pr^ominance  to 
her  husband’s  dark  strength. 

**  You  took  a step  this  morning,”  Tito  went 
on,  which  you  must  now  yourself  perceive  to 
have  been  usdess — ^which  exposed  you  to  remark, 
and  may  involve  me  in  serious  practical  difficul- 
ties.” 


acknowledge  that  I was  too  hasty;  I am 
sorry  for  any  injustice  I may  have  done  you.” 
Romola  spoke  these  words  in  a fuller  and  firm- 
er tone ; Tito,  she  hoped,  would  look  less  hard 
when  she  had  expressed  her  regret,  and  then 
she  could  say  other  things. 

“I  wish  you  once  for  all  to  understand,”  he 
said,  without  any  change  of  voice,  “that  such 
collisions  are  incompatible  with  our  position  as 
husband  and  wife.  I wish  you  to  refiect  on 
the  mode  in  which  you  were  led  to  take  that 
step,  that  the  process  may  not  be  repeated.” 

“That  depends  chiefly  on  you,  Tito,”  said 
Romola,  taking  fire  slightly.  It  was  not  what 
she  had  at  all  thought  of  saying,  but  we  see  a 
very  little  way  before  us  in  mutual  speech. 

“You  would  say,  I suppose,”  answered  Tito, 
“ that  nothing  is  to  occur  in  future  which  can 
excite  your  unreasonable  suspicions.  You  were 
frank  enough  to  say  last  night  that  you  have 
no  belief  in  me.  I am  not  surprised  at  any  ex- 
aggerated conclusion  you  may  draw  from  slight 
premises,  but  I wish  to  point  out  to  you  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  fruit  of  your  making  such  ex- 
aggerated conclusions  a ground  for  interfering 
in  affairs  of  which  you  are  ignorant.  Your  at- 
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tention  is  thoroughly  awake  to  what  1 am  say- 
ing?” 

He  paused  for  a reply. 

“Yes,” said  Romola,  flushing  in  irrepressible 
resentment  at  this  cold  tone  of  superiority. 

“Well,  then,  it  may  possibly  not  be  very 
long  before  some  other  chance  words  or  inci- 
dents set  your  imagination  at  worit  devising 
crimes  for  me,  and  you  may  perhaps  rush  to 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  to  alarm  ^e  Signoria  and 
set  the  city  in  an  uproar.  Shall  1 tell  you 
what  may  be  the  result  ? Not  simply  the  dis- 
grace of  your  husband,  to  which  you  look  for- 
ward with  so  much  courage,  but  the  arrest  and 
ruin  of  many  among  the  chief  men  in  Florence, 
including  Messer  Bernardo  del  Nero.” 

Tito  had  meditated  a decisive  move,  and  he 
had  made  it.  The  flush  died  oqt  of  Romola’s 
face,  and  her  very  lips  were  pale — an  unusual 
efibet  with  her,  for  she  was  little  subject  to  fear. 

Tito  perceived  his  success. 

“ You  would  perhaps  flatter  yourself,”  he  wont 
on,  “that  you  were  performing  a heroic  deed 
of  deliverance ; you  might  as  well  try  to  turn 
locks  with  fine  words  as  apply  such  notions  to 
the  politics  of  Florence.  The  question  now  is, 
not  whether  yon  can  have  any  belief  in  me,  but 
whether,  now  you  have  been  warned,  you  will 
dare  to  rush,  like  a blind  man  with  a torch  in 
his  hand,  among  intricate  affairs  of  which  you 
know  nothing.” 

Romola  felt  as  if  her  mind  were  held  in  a vice 
by  Tito's:  the  possibilities  he  had  indicated 
were  rising  before  her  with  terrible  clearness. 

“I  am  too  rash,” she  said.  “I  will  try  not 
to  be  rash.” 

“Remember,”  said  Tito,  with  unsparing  in- 
sistence, “that  your  act  of  distrust  toward  me 
this  morning  might,  for  aught  you  knew,  have 
had  more  fatal  effects  than  that  sacrifice  of  your 
husband  which  you  have  learned  to  contemplate 
without  flinching.” 

“Tito,  it  is  not  so,”  Romola  burst  forth,  in  a 
pleading  tone,  rising  and  going  nearer  to  him, 
with  a desperate  resolution  to  speak  out.  “It 
is  false  that  I would  willingly  sacrifice  you.  It 
has  been  the  greatest  effort  of  my  life  to  cling 
to  you.  I went  away  in  my  anger  two  years 
ago,  and  I came  back  again  b^ause  I was  more 
bound  to  you  than  to  any  thing  else  on  earth. 

But  it  is  useless.  You  shut  me  out  from  your 
mind.  You  affect  to  think  of  me  as  a being 
too  unreasonable  to  share  in  the  knowledge  of 
your  affairs.  You  will  be  open  with  mo  about 
nothing.” 

She  looked  like  his  good  angel  pleading  with 
him,  as  she  bent  her  face  toward  him  with  di- 
lated eyes,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  But 
Romola’s  touch  and  glance  no  longer  stirred  any 
fibre  *of  tenderness  in  her  husband.  The  good- 
humored,  tolerant  Tito,  incapable  of  hatred,  in- 
capable almost  of  impatience,  disposed  always 
to  be  gentle  toward  the  rest  of  the  world,  felt 
himself  becoming  strangely  hard  toward  this 
wife  whose  presence  had  once  been  the  stron- 
gest influence  he  had  known.  With  all  his 
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softness  of  disposition  he  had  a masculine  ef- 
fectiveness of  intellect  and  purpose  which,  like 
sharpness  of  edge,  is  itself  an  energy,  working 
its  way  without  any  strong  momentum.  Ro- 
mola  had  an  energy  of  her  own  which  thwarted 
his,  and  no  man,  who  is  not  exceptionally  fee- 
ble, will  endure  being  thwarted  by  his  wife. 
Marriage  must  be  a relation  either  of  sympathy 
or  of  conquest. 

No  emotion  darted  across  his  face  as  he  heard 
Romola  for  the  first  time  speak  of  having  gone 
away  from  him.  His  lips  only  looked  a little 
harder  as  he  smiled  slightly  and  said — 

*‘My  Romola,  when  certain  conditions  are 
ascertained  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
them.  No  amount  of  wishing  will  fill  the 
Amo,  as  your  people  say,  or  turn  a plum  into 
an  orange.  1 have  not  observed  even  that 
prayers  have  much  efficacy  that  way.  You  are 
so  constituted  as  to  have  certain  strong  impres> 
sions  inaccessible  to  reason:  I can  not  share 
those  impressions,  and  you  have  withdrawn 
all  trust  from  me  in  consequence.  You  have 
changed  toward  me;  it  has  followed  that  I 
have  changed  toward  yon.  It  is  useless  to  take 
any  reti'ospect.  We  have  simply  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  altered  conditions.” 

“Tito,  it  would  not  be  useless  for  us  to  speak 
openly,”  said  Romola,  flushing  with  the  sort  of 
exasperation  that  comes  from  using  living  mus- 
cle against  some  lifeless  insurmountable  resist- 
ance. “It  was  the  sense  of  deception  in  yon 
that  changed  me,  and  that  has  kept  us  apart. 
And  it  is  not  true  that  I changed  first.  You 
changed  toward  me  the  night  you  first  wore 
that  chain  armor.  You  had  some  secret  from 
me— it  was  about  that  old  man — and  I saw  him 
again  yesterday.  Tito,”  she  went  on,  in  a tone  | 
of  agonized  entreaty,  “ if  you  would  once  tell 
me  every  thing,  let  it  be  what  it  may — I would 
not  mind  pain — that  there  might  be  no  wall  be- 
tween us ! Is  it  not  possible  that  we  could  be- 
gin a new  life  ?” 

This  time  there  was  a flash  of  emotion  across 
Tito’s  face.  He  stood  perfectly  still;  but  the 
flash  seemed  to  have  whitened  him.  He  took 
no  notice  of  Romola's  appeal,  but,  after  a mo- 
ment’s pause,  said,  quietly, 

“ Your  impetuosity  about  trifles,  Romola,  has 
a freezing  influence  that  would  cool  the  baths  of 
Nero.”  At  these  cutting  words  Romola  shrank 
and  drew  herself  up  into  her  usual  self-sustained 
attitude.  Tito  went  on  : “ If  by  that  old  man 
you  mean  the  mad  lacopo  di  Nola  who  attempt- 
ed my  life  and  made  a strange  accusation  against 
me,  of  which  I told  you  nothing  because  it 
would  have  alarmed  you  to  no  purpose,  he, 
poor  wretch,  has  died  in  prison.  I saw  his 
name  in  the  list  of  dead.” 

“ I know  nothing  about  his  accusation,”  said 
Romola.  “ But  I know  he  is  the  man  whom  I 
saw  with  the  rope  round  his  neck  in  the  Duomo 
— the  man  whose  portarait  Piero  di  Cosimo  paint- 
ed,  grasping  your  arm  as  he  saw  him  grasp  it 
the  day  the  French  entered — ^the  day  you  first 
wore  the  armor.” 


“And  wheiO  is  he  now,  pray?”  said  Tito, 
still  pale,  but  governing  himself. 

“He  was  lying  lifeless  in  the  street  from 
starvation,”  said  Romola.  “ I revived  him  with 
bread  and  wine.  I brought  him  to  our  door, 
but  he  refused  to  come  in.  Then  I gave  him 
some  money,  and  he  went  away  without  telling 
mo  any  thing.  But  he  had  -found  out  that  I 
was  your  wife.  Who  is  he  ?” 

“A  man  half  mad,  half  imbecile,  who  was 
once  my  father’s  servant  in  Greece,  and  who  has 
a rancorous  hatred  toward  me  because  I got  him 
dismissed  for  theft.  Now  you  have  the  whole 
mystery,  and  the  further  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I am  again  in  danger  of  assassination.  The 
fact  of  my  wearing  the  armor,  about  which  you 
seem  to  have  thought  so  much,  must  have  led 
yon  to  infer  that  I was  in  danger  from  this  man. 

Was  that  the  reason  yon  chose  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance  and  invite  him  into  the  house  ?” 

Romola  was  mute.  To  speak  was  only  like 
rushing  with  bare  breast  against  a shield. 

Tito  moved  from  his  leaning  posture,  slowly 
took  off  his  cap  and  mantle,  and  pushed  back 
his  hair.  He  was  collecting  himself  for  some 
final  words.  And  Romola  stood  upright  look- 
ing at  him  as  she  might  have  looked  at  some  on- 
coming deadly  force,  to  be  met  only  by  silent 
endurance. 

“We  need  not  refer  to  these  matters  again, 
Romola,”  he  said,  precisely  in  the  same  tone  as 
that  in  which  he  had  spoken  at  first.  “ It  is 
enough  if  you  will  remember  that  the  next  time 
your  generous  ardor  leads  you  to  interfere  in 
political  affairs  you  are  likely,  not  to  save  any 
one  from  danger,  but  to  be  raising  scaffolds  and 
sotting  houses  on  fire.  Y^ou  are  not  yet  a suffi- 
ciently ardent  Piagnone  to  believe  that  Messer 
Beniardo  del  Nero  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
and  Messer  Francesco  Valori  the  archangel  Mi- 
chael. I think  I need  demand  no  promise  from 
you?” 

“ I have  understood  you  too  well,  Tito.” 

“It  is  enough,”  he  said,  leaving  the  room. 

Romola  turned  round  with  despair  in  her  face 
and  sank  into  her  seat.  “Oh,  God,  I have 
tried — I can  not  help  it.  We  shall  always  be 
divided.”  Those  words  passed  silently  througli 
her  mind.  “Unless,”  she  said  aloud,  as  if 
some  sudden  vision  had  startled  her  into  speech 
— “ unless  misery  should  come  and  join  ns!” 

Tito,  too,  had  a new  thought  in  his  mind  aft- 
er he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him.  With  the 
project  of  leaving  Florence  as  soon  as  his  life 
there  had  become  a high  enough  stepping-stone 
to  a life  elsewhere,  perhaps  at  Rome  or  Milan, 
there  was  now  for  the  first  time  associated  a de- 
sire to  be  free  from  Romola,  and  to  leave  her 
behind  him.  She  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
desirable  furniture  of  his  life : there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  an  easy  relation  between  them  with- 
out genuineness  on  his  part.  Genuineness  im-  . 
plied  confession  of  the  past,  and  confession  in- 
volved a change  of  purpose.  But  Tito  had  as 
little  bent  that  way  as  a leopard  has  to  lap  milk 
when  its  teeth  are  grown.  From  all  relations 
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that  were  not  easy  and  agreeabk  we  know  that 
Tito  shrank : why  should  he  cling  to  them  ? 

And  liomola  had  made  his  relations  difficult 
with  others  besides  herself.  He  had  had  a 
troublesome  interview  with  Dolfo  Spin!,  who 
had  come  back  in  a rage  after  an  ineffectual 
soaking  with  rain  and  long  waiting  in  ambush, 
and  that  scene  between  liomola  and  himself  at 
Nello's  door,  once  reported  in  Spini’s  ear,  might 
be  a seed  of  something  more  unmanageable  than 
suspicion.  But  now,  at  least,  he  believed  that 
he  bad  mastered  liomola  by  a terror  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  strongest  forces  of  her  nature.  He 
liad  alarmed  her  affection  and  her  conscience  by 
the  shadowy  image  of  consequences ; he  had  ar- 
rested her  intellect  by  hanging  before  it  the  idea 
of  a hopeless  complexity  in  flairs  which  defied 
any  moral  judgment. 

Yet  Tito  was  not  at  ease.  The  world  was 
not  yet  quite  cushioned  with  velvet,  and,  if  it 
had  been,  he  could  not  have  abandoned  himself 
to  that  softness  with  thorough  enjoyment;  for 
before  he  went  out  again  this  evening  he  put  on 
his  coat  of  chain  armor. 


CHAPTER  yr.TY. 

THE  PTHAMip  OF  YAinTIES. 

The  wintry  days  passed  for  Romola  as  the 
white  ships  pass  one  who  is  standing  lonely  on 
the  shore — passing  in  silence  and  sameness, 
yet  each  bearing  a hidden  burden  of  coming 
change.  Tito’s  hint  had  mingled  so  much  dread 
with  her  interest  in  the  progress  of  public  affairs 
that  she  had  begun  to  court  ignorance  rather 
than  knowledge.  The  threatening  German  Em- 
peror was  gone  again ; and,  in  other  ways  be- 
sides, the  position  of  Florence  was  alleviated ; 
but  so  much  distress  remained  that  Romola’s 
active  duties  were  hardly  diminished;  and  in 
these,  as  usual,  her  mind  found  a refuge  from 
its  doubt. 

She  dared  not  rejoice  that  the  relief  which 
had  come  in  extremity  and  had  appeared  to  just- 
ify the  policy  of  the  Frate’s  party  was  making 
that  party  so  triumphant,  that  Francesco  Valori, 
hot-tempered  chieftain  of  the  Piagnoni,  had  been 
elected  Gonfaloniere  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  was  making  haste  to  have  as  much  of 
his4>wn  liberal  way  as  possible  during  his  two 
months  of  power.  That  seemed  for  the  moment 
like  a strengthening  of  the  party  most  attached 
to  freedom,  and  a reinforcement  of  protection 
to  Savonarola;  but  Romola  was  now  alive  to 
every  suggestion  likely  to  deepen  her  foreboding, 
that  whatever  the  present  might  be,  it  was  only 
an  unconscious  brooding  over  the  mixed  germs 
of  Change  which  might  any  day  become  tragic. 
And  already  by  Carnival  time,  a little  after  mid- 
. February,  her  presentiment  was  confirmed  by 
the  signs  of  a very  decided  change:  the  Medi- 
ceans  had  ceased  to  be  passive,  and  were  openly 
exerting  themselves  to  procure  the  election  of 
Bernardo  del  Nero,  as  the  new  Gonfaloniere. 


On  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival,  between  ten 
and  eleven  in  the  morning,  Romola  walked  out, 
according  to  promise,  toward  the  Corso  degli 
Albizzi,  to  fetch  her  cousin  Brigida,  that  they 
might  lx)th  be  ready  to  start  from  the  Via  da’ 
Bardi  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  take  their 
places  at  a window  which  Tito  had  had  reserved 
for  them  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  where 
there  was  to  be  a scene  of  so  new  and  striking  a 
sort,  tliat  all  Florentine  eyes  must  desire  to  see 
it.  For  the  Piagnoni  were  having  their  own 
way  thoroughly  about  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
Carnival.  In  vain  Dolfo  Spini  and  his  compan- 
ions had  struggled  to  get  up  the  dear  old  masques 
and  practical  jokes,  well  spiced  with  indecency. 
Such  things  were  not  to  be  in  a city  where  Christ 
had  been  declared  king. 

Romola  set  out  in  that  languid  state  of  mind 
with  which  every  one  enters  on  a long  day  of 
sight-seeing,  purely  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a 
child,  or  some  dear  childish  friend.  The  day 
was  certainly  an  epoch  in  carnival-keeping ; but 
this  phase  of  reform  had  not  touched  her  enthu- 
siasm : and  she  dsd  not  know  that  it  was  an 
epoch  in  her  own  life,  when  another  lot  would 
b^in  to  be  no  longer  secretly  but  visibly  en- 
twined with  her  own. 

She  chose  to  go  through  the  great  Piazza  that 
she  might  take  a first  survey  of  the  unparalleled 
sight  there  while  she  was  still  alone.  Entering 
it  from  the  south,  she  saw  something  monstrous 
and  many-colored  in  the  shape  of  a pyramid,  or, 
rather,  like  a huge  fir-tree,  six^y  feet  high,  with 
shelves  on  the  branches,  widening  and  wid^ng 
toward  the  base  till  they  reached  a circumfer- 
ence of  eighty  yards.  The  Piazza  was  full  of 
life:  slight  young  figures,  in  white  garments, 
with  olive-wreaths  on  their  heads,  were  moving 
to  and  fro  about  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  tree, 
carrying  baskets  full  of  bright-colored  things ; 
and  maturcr  forms,  some  in  the  monastic  frock, 
some  in  the  loose  tunics  and  dark  red  caps  of 
artists,  were  helping  and  examining,  or  else  re- 
treating to  various  points  in  the  distance  to  sur- 
vey the  wondrous  whole ; while  a considerable 
group,  among  whom  Romola  recognized  Piero  di 
Cosimo,  standing  on  the  marble  steps  of  Orgag- 
na’s  Loggia,  seemed  to  be  keeping  aloof  in  dis- 
content and  scorn. 

Approaching  nearer,  she  paused  to  look  at  the 
multifarious  objects  ranged  in  gradation  from 
the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  pyramid.  There 
were  tapestries  and  brocades  of  immodest  design, 
pictures  and  sculptures  held  too  likely  to  incite 
to  vice;  there  were  boards  and  tables  for  all 
sorts  of  games,  playing-cards  along  with  the 
blocks  for  printing  them,  dice,  and  other  appa- 
ratus for  gambling ; there  were  worldly  music- 
books,  and  musical  instruments  in  all  the  pretty 
varieties  of  lute,  drum,  cymbal,  and  trumpet ; 
there  were  masks  and  masquerading  dresses  used 
in  the  old  carnival  shows ; there  were  handsome 
copies  of  Ovid,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  Pulci,  and 
other  books  of  a vain  or  impure  sort ; there  were 
all  the  implements  of  feminine  vanity — ^rouge- 
pots,  false  hair,  mirrors,  perfumes,  powders,  and 
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transparent  veils  intended  to  provoke  inquisitive 
glances : lastly,  at  the  very  summit,  there  was 
the  unflattering  eflSgy  of  a probably  mythical 
Venetian  merchant,  who  was  understood  to  have 
offered  a heavy  sum  for  this  collection  of  market- 
able abominations,  and,  soaring  above  him  in 
surpassing  ugliness,  the  symbolic  figure  of  the 
old  debauched  Carnival. 

This  was  the  preparation  for  a new  sort  of 
bonfire — the  Burning  of  Vanities.  Hidden  in 
the  interior  of  the  pyramid  was  a plentiful  store 
of  dry  fuel  and  gunpowder ; and  on  this  last  day 
of  the  festival,  at  evening,  the  pile  of  vanities 
was  to  be  set  ablaze  to  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
and  the  ugly  old  Carnival  was  to  tumble  into 
the  flames  amidst  the  songs  of  reforming  triumph. 

This  crowning  act  of  the  new  festivities  could 
hardly  have  been  prepared  but  for  a peculiar  or- 
ganization which  had  been  started  by  Savonarola 
two  years  before.  The  mass  of  the  Florentine 
boyhood  and  youth  was  no  longer  left  to  its  own 
genial  promptings  toward  street  mischief  and 
crude  dissoluteness.  Under  the  training  of  Fra 
Domenico,  a sort  of  lieutenant  to  Savonarola, 
lads  and  striplings,  the  hope  of  Florence,  were 
to  have  none  but  pure  words  on  their  lips,  were 
to  have  a zeal  for  unseen  good  that  should  put 
to  shame  the  lukewarmness  of  their  elders,  and 
were  to  know  no  pleasures  save  of  an  angelic  sort 
— singing  divine  praises  and  walking  in  white 
robes.  It  was  for  them  that  the  ranges  of  seats 
had  been  raised  high  against  the  walls  of  the 
Duomo ; and  they  had  been  used  to  hear  Savon- 
arola appeal  to  them  os  the  future  glory  of  a city 
especially  appointed  to  do  the  work  of  God. 

These  fresh-cheeked  troops  were  the  chief 
agents  in  the  regenerated  merriment  of  the  now 
Carnival,  which  was  a sort  of  sacred  parody  of 
the  old.  Had  there  been  bonfires  in  the  old 
time?  There  was  to  be  a bonfire  now,  con- 
suming imparity  from  off  the  earth.  Hod  there 
been  symbolic  processions?  There  were  to  be 
processions  now,  but  the  symbols  were  to  be 
white  robes  and  red  crosses  and  olive  wreaths — 
emblems  of  peace  and  innocent  gladness — and 
the  banners  and  images  held  aloft  were  to  tell 
the  triumphs  of  goodness.  Had  there  been  dan- 
cing in  a ring  under  the  open  sky  of  the  piazza, 
to  the  sound  of  choral  voices  chanting  loose 
songs?  There  was  to  be  dancing  in  a ring  now, 
but  dancing  of  monks  and  laity  in  fraternal  love 
and  divine  joy,  and  the  music  was  to  be  the 
music  of  hymns.  As  for  the  collections  from 
street  passengers,  they  were  to  be  greater  than 
ever^uot  for  gross  and  superfluous  suppers,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hungry  and  needy ; and, 
besides,  there  was  the  collecting  of  the  Anathema^ 
or  the  Vanities  to  be  laid  on  the  great  pyramidal 
bonfire. 

Troops  of  young  inquisitors  went  from  house 
to  house  on  this  exciting  business  of  asking  that 
the  Anathema  should  be  given  up  to  them.  Per- 
haps after  the  more  avowed  vanities  had  been 
surrendered.  Madonna,  at  the  head  of  the 
household,  had  still  certain  little  reddened  balls 
brought  from  the  Levant,  intended  to  produce 


on  a sallow  cheek  a sadden  bloom  of  the  most 
ingenuous  falsity?  If  so,  let  her  bring  them 
down  and  cast  them  into  the  basket  of  doom. 
Or,  perhaps,  she  had  ringlets  and  coils  of  **  dead 
hair  ?” — if  so,  let  her  bring  them  to  the  street- 
door,  not  on  her  head,  but  in  her  hands,  and 
publicly  renounce  the  Anathema  which  hid  the 
respectable  signs  of  age  under  a ghastly  mock- 
ery of  youth.  And,  in  reward,  she  would  hear 
fresh  young  voices  pronounce  a blessing  on  her 
and  her  house. 

The  beardless  inquisitors,  oiganized  into  little 
regiments,  doubtless  took  to  their  work  very 
willingly.  To  coerce  people  by  shame,  or  other 
spiritual  pelting,  to  the  giving  up  of  things  it 
will  probably  vex  them  to  part  with,  is  a form 
of  piety  to  which  the  boyish  mind  is  most  readi- 
ly converted;  and  if  some  obstinately  wicked 
men  got  enraged  and  threatened  the  whip  or  the 
cudgel,  this  also  was  exciting.  Savonarola  him- 
self evidently  felt  about  the  training  of  these 
boys  the  difficulty  weighing  on  all  minds  with 
noble  yearnings  toward  great  ends,  yet  with  that 
imperfect  perception  of  means  which  forces  a re- 
sort to  some  supernatural  constraining  influence 
as  the  only  sure  hope.  The  Florentine  youth 
had  had  very  evil  habits  and  foul  tongues:  it 
seemed  at  first  an  unmixed  blessing  when  they 
were  got  to  shout  “ Viva  Gesu!'*  But  Savona- 
rola was  forced  at  last  to  say  from  the  pulpit, 
‘‘There  is  a little  too  much  shouting  of  ‘ Viva 
Gesu  y This  constant  utterance  of  sacred  words 
brings  them  into  contempt.  Let  me  have  no 
more  of  that  shouting  till  the  next  Festa.” 

Nevertheless,  as  the  long  stream  of  white- 
robed  youthfulness,  with  its  little  red  crosses 
and  olive  wreaths,  had  gone  to  the  Duomo  at 
dawn  this  morning  to  receive  the  communion 
from  the  hands  of  Savonarola,  it  was  a sight  of 
beauty;  and,  doubtless,  many  of  those  young 
souls  were  laying  up  memories  of  hope  and  awe 
that  might  save  them  from  ever  resting  in  a 
merely  vulgar  view  of  their  work  as  men  and 
citizens.  There  is  no  kind  of  conscious  obedi- 
ence that  is  not  an  advance  on  lawlessness,  and 
these  boys  became  the  generation  of  men  who 
fought  greatly  and  endured  greatly  in  the  last 
struggle  of  their  Republic.  Now,  in  the  inter- 
mediate hours  l>etw'ecn  the  early  communion  and 
dinner-time,  they  were  making  their  last  peram- 
bulations to  collect  alms  and  vanities,  and  this 
was  why  Romola  saw  the  slim  white  figures 
moving  to  and  fro  about  the  base  of  the  great 
pyramid. 

“What  think  you  of  this  folly,  Madonna 
Romola?”  said  a brusque  voice  close  to  her  ear. 
“ Your  Piagnoni  will  make  tinjemo  a pleasant 
prospect  to  us,  if  they  are  to  carry  things  their 
own  way  on  earth.  It’s  enough  to  fetch  a cud- 
gel over  the  mountains  to  see  painters,  like 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  young  Baccio  there,  help- 
ing to  burn  color  out  of  life  in  this  fashion.” 

“ My  good  Piero,”  said  Romola,  looking  up 
and  smiling  at  the  grim  man,  “ even  you  must 
be  glad  to  see  some  of  these  things  burned. 
Look  at  those  gewgaws  and  wigs  and  ronge- 
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pots:  I have  heard  jou  talk  as  indignaDtlj 
against  those  things  as  Fra  Girolamo  himself/* 
What  then  ?*’  said  FierOy  turning  round  on 
her  sharply.  never  said  a woman  should 
noake  a black  patch  of  herself  against  the  back- 
ground. Val  Madonna  Antigone,  it*8  a shame 
for  a woman  with  your  hair  and  shoulders  to 
run  into  such  nonsense — leave  it  to  women  who 
are  not  worth  painting.  What!  the  most  holy 
Virgin  herself  has  always  been  dressed  well ; 
that's  the  doctrine  of  the  Church : talk  of  heresy, 
indeed  t And  1 should  like  to  know  what  the 
excellent  Messer  Bardo  would  have  said  to  the 
burning  of  the  divine  poets  by  these  Frati,  who 
are  no  better  an  imitation  of  men  than  if  they 
were  onions  with  the  bulbs  uppermost.  Look 
at  that  Fetrarca  sticking  up  beside  a rouge-pot : 
do  the  idiots  pretend  that  the  heavenly  Laura 
was  a painted  harridan  ? And  Boccaccio,  now : 
do  you  mean  to  say,  Madonna  Romola — ^you 
who  are  fit  to  be  a model  for  a wise  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Eigypt— do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
never  read  the  stories  of  the  immortal  Messer 
Giovanni  ?** 

“It  is  true  I have  read  them,  Piero,”  said 
Romola.  “ Some  of  them  a great  many  times 
over,  when  I was  a little  girl.  I used  to  get  the 
book  down  when  my  father  was  asleep,  and  I 
could  read  to  myself.*’ 

^^Ebbenet'*  said  Fiero,  in  a fiercely  challeng- 
ing tone. 

“There  are  some  things  in  them  I do  not 
want  ever  to  forget,”  said  Romola;  “but  you 
must  confess,  Fiero,  that  a great  many  of  those 
stories  are  only  about  low  deceit  for  the  lowest 
ends.  Men  do  not  want  books  to  make  them 
think  lightly  of  vice,  as  if  life  were  a vulgar  joke. 
And  1 can  not  blame  Fra  Girolamo  for  teaching 
that  we  owe  our  time  to  something  better.” 

“Yes,  yes,  it’s  very  well  to  say  so  now  you*ve 
read  them,  ” said  Fiero,  bitterly,  turning  on  his 
heel  and  walking  away  from  her. 

‘ Romola  too  walked  on,  smiling  at  Piero’s  in- 
nuendo, with  a sort  of  tenderness  toward  the 
odd  painter’s  anger,  because  she  knew  that  her 
father  would  have  felt  something  like  it.  For 
herself,  she  was  conscious  of  no  inward  collision 
with  the  strict  and  sombre  view  of  pleasure  which 
tended  to  repress  poetry  in  the  attempt  to  repress 
vice.  Sorrow  and  joy  have  each  their  peculiar 
narrowness;  and  a religious  enthusiasm  like 
Savonarola's,  which  ultimately  blesses  mankind 
by  giving  the  soul  a strong  propulsion  toward 
sympathy  with  pain,  indignation  against  wrong, 
and  the  subjugation  of  sensual  desire,  must  al- 
ways incur  the  reproach  of  a great  negation. 
Roroola*s  life  had  given  her  an  affinity  for  sad- 
ness which  inevitably  made  her  unjust  toward 
merriment.  That  subtle  result  of  culture  which 
we  call  Taste  was  subdued  by  the  need  for  deeper 
motive ; just  as  the  nicer  demands  of  the  palate 
are  annihilated  by  urgent  hanger.  Moving  ha- 
bitually among  scenes  of  suffering,  and  carrying 
woman’s  heaviest  disappointment  in  her  heart, 
the  severity  which  allied  itself  with  self-renounc- 
ing beneficent  strength  had  no  dissonance  for  her. 


CHAPTER  L. 

TESSA  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

Another  figure  easily  recognized  by  ns — a 
figure  not  clad  in  black,  but  in  the  old  red,  green, 
and  white — was  approaching  the  Piazza  that 
morning  to  see  the  Carnival.  She  came  from 
an  opposite  point,  for  Tessa  no  longer  lived  on 
the  hill  of  San  Giorgio.  After  what  had  hap- 
pened there  with  Baldassarre,  Tito  had  thought 
It  best  for  that  and  other  reasons  to  find  her  a 
new  home,  but  still  in  a quiet  airy  quarter,  in  a 
house  bordering  on  the  wide  garden  grounds 
north  of  the  Porta  Santa  Croce. 

Tessa  was  not  come  out  sight-seeing  without 
special  leave.  Tito  had  been  with  her  the  even- 
ing before,  and  she  had  kept  back  the  entreaty 
which  she  felt  to  be  swelling  her  heart  and  throat 
until  she  saw  him  in  a state  of  radiant  ease, 
with  one  arm  round  the  sturdy  Lillo,  and  the 
other  resting  gently  on  her  own  shoulder  as  she 
tried  to  make  the  tiny  Ninna  steady  on  her  legs. 
She  was  sure  then  that  the  weariness  with  which 
he  had  come  in  and  flung  himself  into  his  chair 
had  quite  melted  away  from  his  brow  and  lips 
Tessa  had  not  been  slow  at  learning  a few  small 
stratagems  by  which  she  might  avoid  vexing 
Naldo  and  yet  have  a little  of  her  own  way. 
She  could  read  nothing  else,  but  she  had  learned 
to  read  a good  deal  in  her  husbdnd’s  face. 

And  certainly  the  charm  of  that  bright,  gen- 
tle-humored Tito  who  woke  up  under  the  Log- 
gia de*  Cerchi  on  a Lenten  rooming  five  years 
before,  not  having  yet  given  any  hostages  to  de- 
ceit, never  returned  so  nearly  as  in  the  person 
of  Naldo,  seated  in  that  straight-backed,  carved 
arm-chair  which  he  had  provided  for  his  comfort 
when  he  came  to  see  Tessa  and  the  children. 
Tito  himself  was  surprised  at  the  growing  sense 
of  relief  which  he  felt  in  these  moments.  No 
guile  was  needed  toward  Tessa:  she  was  too  ig- 
norant and  too  innocent  to  suspect  him  of  any 
thing.  And  the  little  voices  c^ling  him  “Balv 
bo**  were  very  sweet  in  his  ears  for  the  short 
while  that  he  heard  them.  When  he  thought 
of  leaving  Florence  he  never  thought  of  leaving 
Tessa  and  the  little  ones  behind.  He  was  very 
fond  of  these  round-checked,  wide-eyed  human 
things  that  clung  about  him  and  knew  no  evil 
of  him.  And  wherever  affection  can  spring,  it 
is  like  the  green  leaf  and  the  blossom — pure,  and 
breathing  purity,  whatever  soil  it  may  grow  in. 
Poor  Romola,  with  all  her  self-sacrificing  effort, 
was  really  helping  to  harden  Tito's  nature  by 
chilling  it  with  a positive  dislike  which  had  be- 
forehand seemed  impossible  in  him ; but  Tessa 
kept  open  the  fountains  of  kindness. 

“Ninna  is  very  good  without  me  now,”  be- 
gan Tessa,  feeling  her  re<pic8t  rising  very  high 
in  her  throat,  and  letting  Ninna  seat  herself  on 
the  floor.  “ I can  leave  her  with  Monna  Lisai 
any  time,  and  if  she  is  in  the  cradle  and  cries, 
Lillo  is  as  sensible  as  can  be— he  goes  and 
thumps  Monna  Lisa.” 

Lillo,  whose  great  dark  eyes  looked  all  the 
darker  because  his  curls  were  of  a light  brown 
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like  his  mother’s,  jumped  off  Babbo’s  knee,  and  will  go  alone.  But  now  look  at  Ninna — you 
went  forthwith  to  attest  his  intelligence  by  hare  not  looked  at  her  enough.” 
thumping  Monna  Lisa,  who  was  shaking  her  Ninna  was  a blue-eyed  thing,  at  the  tottering, 
head  slowly  over  her  spinning  at  the  other  end  tumbling  age — a fair  solid,  which,  like  a loaded 
of  the  room.  die,  found  its  base  with  a constancy  that  war- 

“ A wonderful  boy!”  Sfud  Tito,  laughing.  ranted  prediction.  Tessa  went  to  snatch  her 
Isn’t  he?”  said  Tessa,  eagerly,  getting  a up,  and  when  Babbo  was  paying  due  attention 
little  closer  to  him,  **  and  I might  go  and  see  to  the  recent  teeth  and  other  marvels,  she  said, 
the  Carnival  to-morrow,  just  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  a whisper,  And  shall  I buy  some  confetti  for 
mightn’t  I ?”  the  children  ?” 

Oh,  you  wicked  pigeon!”  said  Tito,  pinch-  Tito  drew  some  small  coins  from  his  scarsel- 
ing  her  cheek ; those  are  your  longings,  are  la,  and  poured  them  into  her  palm, 

they  ? What  have  you  to  do  with  carnivals  now  “ That  will  buy  no  end,  ” said  Tessa,  delight- 

you  are  an  old  woman  with  two  children  ?”  ' ed  at  this  abundance.  “ I shall  not  mind  go- 

‘^Bnt  old  women  like  to  see  things,”  said  ing  without  Lillo  so  much,  if  I bring  him  some- 
Tessa,  her  lower  lip  hanging  a little.  **  Monna  thing.” 

Lisa  said  she  should  like  to  go,  only  she's  so  So  Tessa  set  out  in  the  morning  toward  the 
deaf  she  can’t  hear  what  is  behind  her,  and  she  great  Piazza  where  the  bonOre  was  to  be.  She 
thinks  we  couldn’t  take  care  of  both  the  chil-  did  not  think  the  February  breeze  cold  enough 
dren.”  to  demand  farther  covering  than  her  green  wool- 

“ No,  indeed,  Tessa,”  said  Tito,  looking  rath-  en  dress.  A mantle  would  have  been  oppress- 
or grave,  “you  must  not  think  of  taking  the  ive,  for  it  would  have  hidden  a new  necklace 
children  into  the  crowded  streets,  else  I shall  be  and  a new  clasp,  mounted  with  silver,  the  only 
angry.”  ornamental  presents  Tito  had  ever  made  her. 

“ But  I have  never  been  into  the  Piazza  with-  Tessa  did  not  think  at  all  of  showing  her  figure, 
out  leave,”  said  Tessa,  in  a fnghtened,  pleading  for  no  one  had  ever  told  her  it  was  pretty ; but 
tone,  “ since  the  Holy  Saturday,  and  Nofri  I she  was  quite  sure  that  her  necklace  and  clasp 
think  is  dead,  for  you  know  the  poor  madre  were  of  the  prettiest  sort  ever  worn  by  the  rich- 
died  ; and  I slmll  never  forget  the  carnival  I est  contadina,  and  she  arranged  her  white  hood 
saw  once ; it  was  so  pretty — all  roses,  and  a over  her  head  so  that  the  front  of  her  necklace 
king  and  queen  under  them — and  singing.  I might  be  well  displayed.  These  ornaments, 
lik^  it  better  than  the  San  Giovanni.”  she  considered,  must  inspire  respect  for  her  os 

“But  there’s  nothing  like  that  now,  my  Tes-  the  wife  of  some  one  who  could  afford  to  buy 
sa.  They  are  going  to  make  a bonfire  in  the  them. 

Piazza — that’s  all.  But  I can  not  let  you  go  out  She  tripped  along  very  cheerily  in  the  Febm- 

by  yourself  in  the  evening.”  ary  sunshine,  thinking  much  of  the  purchases 

“ Oh,  no,  no ! I don’t  want  to  go  in  the  even-  for  the  little  ones,  with  which  she  was  to  fill  her 
ing.  I only  want  to  go  and  see  the  procession  small  basket,  and  not  thinking  at  all  of  any  one 
by  daylight.  There  tcil/  be  a procession — is  it  who  might  be  obsendng  her.  Yet  her  descent 
not  true  ?”  from  her  upper  story  into  the  street  had  been 

“ Yes,  after  a sort,” said  Tito,  “as  lively  as  a watched,  and  she  was  being  kept  in  sight  as  she 
flight  of  cranes.  You  must  not  expect  roses  and  walked  by  a person  who  had  often  waited  in 
glittering  kings  and  queens,  my  Tessa.  How-  vain  to  see  if  it  were  not  Tessa  who  lived  In 
ever,  I suppose  any  string  of  people  to  be  called  that  house  to  which  he  had  more  than  once 
a procession  will  please  your  blue  eyes.  And  dogged  Tito.  Baldassarre  was  carrying  a pack- 
there’s  a thing  they  have  raised  in  the  Piazza  de’  age  of  yam ; be  was  constantly  employed  in 
Signori  for  the  bonfire.  You  may  like  to  see  that  way,  as  a means  of  earning  his  scanty 
that.  But  come  home  early,  and  look  like  a bread,  and  keeping  the  sacred  fire  of  vengeance 
grave  little  old  woman ; and  if  yon  see  any  men  alive ; and  he  had  come  out  of  his  way  this 
with  feathers  and  swor^  keep  out  of  their  way : morning,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  that  he 
they  are  very  fierce,  and  like  to  cut  old  women’s  might  pass  by  the  house  to  which  he  had  follow- 
heads  off.”  ed  Tito  in  the  evening.  His  long  imprisonment 

“ Santa  Madonna!  where  do  they  come  from?  had  so  intensified  his  timid  suspicion,  and  his  be- 
Ah ! you  are  laughing;  it  is  not  so  bad.  But  lief  in  some  diabolic  fortune  favoring  Tito,  that 
I will  keep  away  from  them.  Only,”  Tessa  ho  had  not  dared  to  pursue  him,  except  under 
went  on  in  a whisper,  putting  her  lips  near  Nal-  cover  of  a crowd  or  of  the  darkness ; he  felt, 
do’s  ear,  “if  I might  take  Lillo  wiA  me!  He  with  instinctive  horror,  that  if  Tito’s  eyes  fell 
is  very  sensible.”  upon  him,  he  should  again  bo  held  up  to  oblo- 

**  But  who  will  thump  Monna  Lisa  then,  if  quy,  again  be  dragged  away ; his  weapon  would 
she  doesn’t  hear?”  said  Tito,  finding  it  diflicult  he  taken  from  him,  and  he  should  be  cast  help- 
not  to  laugh,  but  thinking  it  nccessaiy  to  look  less  into  a prison-cell.  His  fierce  purpose  had 
serious.  “ No,  Tessa,  you  could  not  take  care  become  as  stealthy  as  a serpent’s,  which  de- 
of  Lillo  if  you  got  into  a crowd,  and  he’s  too  pends  for  its  prey  on  one  dart  of  the  fang, 
heavy  for  you  to  carry  him.”  Justice  was  weak  and  unfriended ; and  he  could 

“It  is  true,”  said  Tessa,  rather  sadly,  “ and  not  hear  again  the  voice  that  pealed  the  prom- 
he  likes  to  run  away.  I forgot  that.  Then  I isc  of  vengeance  in  the  Dnomo : he  had  been 
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there  again  and  again ; bat  that  voice,  too,  had 
apparently  been  stifled  by  canning,  strong-arm- 
ed wickedness.  For  a long  while  Baldassarre’s 
ruling  thought  was  to  ascertain  whether  Tito 
still  wore  the  armor ; for  now  at  last  his  faint- 
ing hope  would  have  been  contented  with  a suc- 
cessful stab  on  this  side  the  grave ; but  he  would 
never  risk  his  precious  knife  again.  It  was  a 
weary  time  he  had  had  \p  wait  for  the  chance 
of  answering  this  question  by  touching  Tito's 
back  in  the  press  of  the  street.  Since  then  the 
knowledge  that  the  sharp  steel  was  useless,  and 
that  he  had  no  hope  but  in  some  new  device, 
had  fallen  with  leaden  weight  on  his  enfeebled 
mind.  A dim  vision  of  winning  one  of  those 
two  wives  to  aid  him  came  before  him  continu- 
ally, and  continually  slid  away.  The  wife  who 
had  lived  on  the  hill  was  no  longer  there.  If 
he  could  And  her  again  he  might  grasp  some 
thread  of  a project,  and  work  his  way  to  more 
clearness. 

And  this  morning  he  had  succeeded.  He 
was  quite  certain  now  where  this  wife  lived,  and 
as  he  walked,  bent  a little  under  his  burden  of 
yam,  yet  keeping  the  green  and  white  flgure  in 
sight,  his  mind  vras  dwelling  upon  her  and  her 
circumstances  as  feeble  eyes  dwell  on  lines  and 
colors,  trying  to  interpret  them  into  consistent 
significance. 

Tessa  had  to  pass  through  various  long  streets 
without  seeing  any  other  sign  of  the  Carnival 
than  unusual  groups  of  the  country  people  in 
their  best  garments,  and  that  disposition  in  ev- 
ery body  to  chat  and  loiter  which  marks  the 
early  hours  of  a holiday  before  the  spectacle  has 
begun.  Presently,  in  her  disappointed  search 
for  remarkable  objects,  her  eyes  fell  on  a man 
with  a peddler's  basket  before  him,  who  seemed 
to  be  selling  nothing  but  little  red  crosses  to  all 
the  passengers.  A little  red  cross  would  be 
pretty  to  hang  up  over  her  bed ; and  it  would 
also  help  to  keep  off  harm,  and  would  perhaps 
make  Ninna  stronger.  Tessa  went  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  that  she  might  ask  the  ped- 
dler the  price  of  the  crosses,  fearing  that  they 
would  cost  a little  too  much  for  her  to  spare 
from  her  purchase  of  sweets.  The  peddler's 
back  had  been  turned  toward  her  hitherto,  but 
when  she  came  near  him  she  recognized  an  old 
acquaintance  of  the  Mercato,  Bratti  Ferravecchj, 
and  accustomed  to  feel  that  she  was  to  avoid 
old  acquaintances,  she  turned  away  again,  and 
passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  But 
Bratti’s  eye  was  too  well  practiced  in  looking 
out  at  the  comer  after  possible  customers  for 
her  movement  to  have  escaped  him,  and  she  was 
presently  arrested  by  a tap  on  the  arm  from  one 
of  the  red  crosses. 

Young  woman,’’  said  Bratti,  as  she  unwil- 
lingly turned  her  head,  “you  come  from  some 
oastello  a gpod  way  off,  it  seems  to  me,  else  you'd 
never  think  of  walking  about,  this  blessed  Car- 
nival, without  a red  cross  in  your  hand.  Santa 
Madonna!  Four  white  quattrini  is  a small 
price  to  pay  for  your  soul — ^prices  rise  in  purga- 
tory, let  me  tell  you.” 


Oh,  I should  like  one,”  said  Tessa,  hastily, 
“but  I couldn't  spare  four  white  quattrini.” 

Bratti  had  at  first  regarded  Tessa  too  ab- 
stractedly as  a mere  customer  to  look  at  her 
with  any  scrutiny,  but  when  she  began  to  speak 
he  exclaimed,  By  the  head  of  San  Giovanni, 
it  must  be  the  little  Tessa,  and  looking  as  fresh 
as  a ripe  apple ! What,  you've  done  none  the 
worse,  then,  for  running  away  from  father  Nof- 
ri?  You  were  in  the  right  of  it,  for  he  goes  on 
crutches  now,  and  a crabbed  fellow  with  crutches 
is  dangerous ; he  can  reach  across  the  house  and 
beat  a woman  as  he  sits.” 

“ I’m  married,'*  said  Tessa,  rather  demurely, 
remembering  Naldo's  command  that  she  should 
behave  with  gravity ; “ and  my  husband  takes 
great  care  of  me.” 

“ Ah,  then  you’ve  fallen  on  your  feet ! Nofri 
said  you  were  good-for-nothing  vermin ; but 
what  then?  An  ass  may  bray  a good  while 
before  he  shakes  the  stars  down.  1 always  said 
you  did  well  to  run  away,  and  it  isn’t  often 
Bratti’s  in  the  wrong.  Well,  and  so  you’ve  got 
a husband  and  plenty  of  money  f Then  you’ll 
never  think  much  of  giving  four  white  quattrini 
for  a red  cross.  I get  no  profit ; but  what  with 
the  famine  and  the  new  religion,  all  other  mer- 
chandise is  gone  down.  You  live  in  the  country 
where  the  chestnuts  are  plenty,  eh?  You've 
never  wanted  for  polenta,  I can  see.” 

“No,  I’ve  never  wanted  any  thing,”  said 
Tessa,  still  on  her  guard. 

“ Then  you  can  afford  to  buy  a cross.  I got 
a Padre  to  bless  them,  and  you  get  blessing  and 
all  for  four  quattrini.  It  isn't  for  the  profit ; I 
hardly  get  a danaro  by  the  whole  lot.  But  then 
they're  holy  wares,  and  it's  getting  harder  and 
haifier  work  to  see  your  way  to  Paradise:  the 
very  Carnival  is  like  Holy  Week,  and  the  least 
you  can  do  to  keep  the  Devil  from  getting  the 
upper  hand  is  to  buy  a cross.  God  guard  yon ! 
think  what  the  Devil’s  tooth  is  ? You’ve  seen 
him  biting  the  man  in  San  Giovanni,  I should 
hope  ?” 

Tessa  felt  much  teased  and  frightened.  ^ * Oh, 
Bratti,”  she  said,  with  a discomposed  face,  “ I 
want  to  buy  a great  many  confetti : I’ve  got  little 
Lillo  and  Ninna  at  home.  And  nice  colored 
sweet  things  cost  a great  deaL  And  they  will 
not  like  the  cross  so  well,  though  I know  it 
would  be  good  to  have  it.” 

“ Come,  then,”  said  Bratti,  fond  of  laying  up 
a store  of  merits  by  imagining  possible  extor- 
tions and  then  heroically  renouncing  them, 

since  you’re  an  old  acquaintance  you  shall 
have  it  for  two  quattrini.  It’s  making  you  a 
present  of  the  cross,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bless- 
ing.” 

Tessa  was  reaching  out  her  two  quattrini  with 
trembling  hesitation,  when  Bratti  said,  abrupt- 
ly, “ Stop  a bit ! Where  do  you  live?” 

“ Oh,  a long  way  off,”  she  answered,  almost 
automatically,  being  preoccupied  with  her  quat- 
trini ; “ beyon  J San  Ambrogio,  in  the  Via  Pic- 
colo, at  the  top  of  the  house  where  the  wood  Is 
stacked  below.” 
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Very  good,”  said  Bratti,  in  a patronizing 
tone ; then  1*11  let  you  have  the  cross  on  trust, 
and  call  for  the  money.  So  you  live  inside  the 
gates  ? Well,  well,  I shall  be  passing.” 

‘‘No,  no!”  said  Tessa,  fnghtened  lest  Naldo 
should  he  angiy  at  this  revival  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. “ 1 can  spare  the  money.  Take  it  now.” 

“No,”  said  Bratti,  resolutely;  “I’m  not  a 
hard-hearted  peddler.  I’ll  call  and  see  if  you’ve 
got  any  rags,  and  you  shall  make  a bargain. 
See,  here’s  the  cross ; and  there’s  Pippo’s  shop, 
not  far  behind  you : you  can  go  and  fill  your 
basket,  and  1 must  go  and  get  mine  empty. 
AddiOy  piccina  /” 

Bratti  went  on  his  way,  and  Tessa,  stimulated 
to  change  her  money  into  confetti  before  further 
accidents,  went  into  Pippo’s  shop,  a little  flut- 
tered by  the  thought  that  she  had  let  Bratti 
know  more  about  her  than  her  husband  would 
approve.  There  were  certainly  more  dangers  in 
coming  to  see  the  Carnival  than  in  staying  at 
home ; and  she  would  have  felt  this  more  strong- 
ly if  she  had  known  that  the  wicked  old  man, 
who  had  wanted  to  kill  her  husband  on  the  hill, 
was  still  keeping  her  in  sight.  But  she  had  not 
noticed  the  man  with  the  burden  on  his  back. 

The  consciousness  of  having  a small  basketful 
of  things  to  make  the  children  glad  dispersed  her 
anxiety,  and  as  she  entered  the  Via  de’  Libraj 
her  face  had  its  usual  expression  of  child-like 
content  . And  now  she  thought  there  was  really 
a procession  coming,  for  she  saw  white  robes  and 
a banner,  and*  her  heart  began  to  palpitate  with 
expectation.  She  stood  a little  aside,  but  in 
that  narrow  street  there  was  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing obliged  to  look  very  close.  The  banner  was 
pretty : it  was  the  Holy  Mother  with  the  Babe, 
whose  love  for  her  Tessa  had  believed  in  more 
and  more  since  she  had  had  her  babies ; and  the 
figures  in  white  had  not  only  green  wreaths  on 
their  heads,  but  little  red  crosses  by  their  side, 
which  caused  her  some  satisfaction  that  she  also 
had  her  red  cross.  Certainly  they  looked  as 
beautiful  as  the  angels  on  the  clouds,  and  to 
Tessa’s  mind  they  too  had  a back-ground  of  cloud, 
like  every  thing  else  that  came  to  her  in  life. 
How  and  whence  did  they  come  ? She  did  not 
mind  much  about  knowing.  But  one  thing  sur- 
prised her  as  newer  than  wreaths  and  crosses ; 
It  was  that  some  of  the  white  figures  carried 
baskets  between  them.  What  could  the  baskets 
be  for  ? 

But  now  they  were  very  near,  and,  to  her  as- 
tonishment, they  wheeled  aside  and  came  straight 
up  to  her.  She  trembled  as  she  would  have  done 
if  St.  Michael  in  the  picture  had  shaken  his 
head  at  her,  and  was  conscious  of  nothing  but 
terrified  wonder  till  she  saw  close  to  her  a round 
boyish  face,  lower  than  her  own,  and  heard  a 
treble  voice  saying,  “Sister,  you  cany  the 
Anathema  about  you.  Yield  it  up  to  the  bless- 
ed Gesh,  and  He  will  adorn  you  with  the  gems 
of  His  grace.” 

Tessa  was  only  more  frightened,  understand- 
ing nothing.  Her  first  conjecture  settled  on  her 
basket  of  sw'eets.  They  wanted  that,  these 


alarming  angels.  Oh,  dear,  dear ! She  looked 
down  at  it. 

“ No,  sister,”  said  a taller  youth,  pointing  to 
her  necklace  and  the  clasp  of  her  belt,  “ it  is 
those  vanities  that  are  the  Anathema,  Take  off 
that  necklace  and  unclasp  that  belt,  that  they 
may  be  burned  in  the  holy  Bonfire  of  Vanities, 
and  save  you  from  burning.” 

“ It  is  the  truth,  m|  sister,”  said  a still  taller 
youth,  evidently  the  archangel  of  this  band. 
“Listen  to  these  voices  speaking  the  divine 
message.  You  already  carry  a cross:  let 
that  be  your  only  adornment.  Yield  up  your 
necklace  and  belt,  and  you  shall  obtain  grace.” 

This  was  too  much.  Tessa,  overcome  with 
awe,  dared  not  say  “ no,”  but  she  was  equally 
unable  to  render  up  her  beloved  necklace  and 
clasp.  Her  pouting  lips  were  quivering,  the 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  a great  drop  fell. 

For  a moment  she  ceased  to  see  any  thing ; she 
felt  nothing  but  confused  terror  and  misery. 
Suddenly  a gentle  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm, 
and  a soft,  wonderful  voice,  as  if  the  Holy  Ma- 
donna were  speaking,  said,  “ Do  not  be  afraid ; 
no  one  shall  harm  you.” 

Tessa  looked  up  and  saw  a lady  in  black, 
with  a young  heavenly  face  and  loving  hazel 
eyes.  She  had  never  seen  any  one  like  this 
lady  before,  and  under  other  circumstances 
might  have  had  awe-struck  thoughts  about  her ; 
but  now  every  thing  else  was  overcome  by  the 
sense  that  loving  protection  was  near  her. 

The  tears  only  fell  the  faster,  relieving  her  swell- 
ing heart,  as  she  looked  up  at  the  heavenly  face, 
and,  putting  her  hand  to  her  necklace,  said,  sob- 
bingly, 

“I  can’t  give  them  to  be  burned.  My  hus- 
band— he  bought  them  for  me — and  they  are  so 
pretty — and  Ninna — Oh,  I wish  I’d  never  come!” 

“Do  not  ask  her  for  them,”  said  Romola, 
speaking  to  the  white-robed  boys  in  a tone  of 
mild  authority.  “It  answers  no  good  end  for 
people  to  give  up  such  things  against  their  will. 

That  is  not  what  Fra  Girolamo  approves:  he 
would  have  such  things  given  up  freely.” 

Madonna  Romola’s  word  was  not  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  the  white  train  moved  on.  They 
even  moved  with  haste,  as  if  some  new  object 
had  caught  their  eyes;  and  Tessa  felt  vrith  bliss 
that  they  were  gone,  and  that  her  necklace  and 
clasp  were  still  with  her. 

“ Oh,  I will  go  back  to  the  house,”  she  said, 
still  agitated;  “I  will  go  no  where  else.  But 
if  I should  meet  them  again,  and  you  not  be 
there?”  she  added,  expecting  every  thing  from 
this  heavenly  lady. 

“ Stay  a little,”  said  Romola.  “ Come  with 
me  under  this  doorway,  and  we  will  hide  the 
necklace  and  clasp,  and  then  you  will  be  in  no 
danger.” 

She  led  Tessa  under  the  arch-way,  and  said, 

“Now,  can  we  find  room  for  your  necklace  and 
belt  in  your  basket?  Ah!  your  basket  is  full 
of  crisp  things  that  will  break : let  ns  be  careful 
and  lay  the  heavy  necklace  under  them.” 

It  was  like  a change  in  a dream  to  Tessa-*- 
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the  escape  from  nightmare  into  floating  safety 
and  joy — to  find  herself  taken  care  of  by  this 
lady,  so  loirely,  and  powerful,  and  gentle.  She 
let  Romola  unfasten  her  necklace  and  clasp, 
while  she  herself  did  nothing  but  look  up  at  the 
face  that  bent  over  her. 

“They  are  sweets  for  Lillo  and  Ninna,”  she 
said,  as  Romola  carefully  lifted  up  the  light  par- 
cels in  the  basket,  and  placed  the  ornaments  be- 
low them.  ' 

“Those  are  your  children?”  said  Romola, 
smiling.  “And  you  would  rather  go  home  to 
them  than  see  any  more  of  the  Carnival  ? Else 
yon  have  not  far  to  go  to  the  Piazza  de*  Signori, 
and  there  you  would  see  the  pile  for  the  great 
bonfire.” 

“No;  oh,  no!”  said  Tessa,  eagerly;  “I  shall 
never  like  bonfires  again.  1 will  go  back.” 

“You  live  at  some  caste/loj  doubtless,”  said 
Romola,  not  waiting  for  an  answer.  “Toward 
which  gate  do  you  go?” 

“Toward  For’  Santa  Croce.” 

“Come,  then,”  said  Romola,  taking  her  by 
the  hand  and  leading  her  to  the  comer  of  a street 
nearly  opposite.  “If  you  go  down  there,”  she 
said,  pausing,  “ you  will  soon  be  in  a straight 
road.  And  1 must  leave  yon  now,  because  some 
one  else  expects  me.  You  will  not  be  fright- 
ened. Your  pretty  things  are  quite  safe  now. 
Addio.” 

“ Addio,  Madonna,”  said  Tessa,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  not  knowing  what  else  it  would  be  right 
to  say ; and  in  an  instant  the  heavenly  lady  was 
gone.  Tessa  turned  to  catch  a last  glimpse,  but 
she  only  saw  the  tall  gliding  figure  vanish  round 
the  projecting  stone-work.  So  she  went  on  her 
way  in  wonder,  longing  to  be  once  more  safely 
housed  with  MonnaLisa,  undesirous  of  carnivals 
for  evermore. 

Baldossarre  had  kept  Tessa  in  sight  till  the 
moment  of  her  parting  with  Romola : then  he 
went  away  with  his  bundle  of  yam.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  discerned  a clew  which  might 
guide  him  if  he  could  only  grasp  the  necessary 
details  firmly  enough.  Ho  had  seen  the  two 
wives  together,  and  the  sight  had  brought  to  his 
conceptions  that  vividness  which  had  been  want- 
ing before.  His  power  of  imagining  facts  need- 
ed to  be  reinforced  continually  by  the  senses. 
The  tall  wife  was  the  noble  and  rightful  wife; 
she  had  the  blood  in  her  that  would  be  readily 
kindled  to  resentment;  she  would  know  what 
scholarship  was,  and  how  it  might  lie  locked  in 
by  the  obstructions  of  the  stricken  body,  like  a 
treasure  buried  by  earthquake.  She  could  be- 
lieve him : she  would  be  inclined  to  believe  him 
if  he  proved  to  her  that  her  husband  was  un- 
faithful. Women  cared  about  that : they  would 
take  Vengeance  for  that.  If  this  wife  of  Tito's 
loved  him,  she  would  have  a sense  of  injury 
which  Baldassarre's  mind  dwelt  on  with  keen 
longing,  as  if  it  would  be  the  strength  of  another 
Will  added  to  his  own,  the  strength  of  another 
mind  to  form  devices. 

Both  these  wives  had  been  kind  to  Baidas- 
sarre,  and  their  acts  toward  him,  being  bound 


up  with  the  very  image  of  them,  had  not  van- 
ished from  his  memory ; yet  the  thought  of  their 
pain  could  not  present  itself  to  him  as  a check. 
To  him  it  seemed  that  pain  was  the  order  of  the 
world  for  all  except  the  hard  and  base.  If  any 
were  innocent,  if  any  were  noble,  where  could 
the  utmost  gladness  lie  for  them  ? Where  it 
lay  for  him — in  unconquerable  hatred  and  tri- 
umphant vengeance.  But  he  must  be  cautions : 
he  must  watch  this  wife  in  the  Via  de'  Bardi, 
and  learn  more  of  her ; for  even  here  frustration 
was  possible.  There  was  no  power  for  him  now 
but  in  patience. 


CHAPTER  LT. 

VONNA  BBIGIDA's  COXVEBSIOX. 

Whbn  Romola  said  that  some  one  else  ex- 
pected her  she  meant  her  cousin  Brigida,  but 
she  was  far  from  suspecting  how  much  that  good 
kinswoman  was  in  need  of  her.  Returning  to- 
gether toward  the  Piazza,  they  had  descried  the 
company  of  youths  coming  to  a stand  before 
Tessa,  and  when  Romola,  having  approached 
near  enough  to  see  the  simple  little  contadina's 
distress,  said,  “Wait  for  roe  a moment,  cousin,” 
Monna  Brigida  said,  hastily,  “Ah,  I will  not  go 
on : come  for  me  to  Boni's  shop ; I shall  go  back 
there.” 

The  truth  was,  Monna  Brigida  had  a con- 
sciousness on  the  one  hand  of  certain  “vanities” 
carried  on  her  person,  and  on  the  other  of  a 
growing  alarm  lest  the  Piagnoni  should  be  right 
in  holding  that  rouge,  and  false  hair,  and  pearl 
embroidery  endamaged  the  soul.  Their  serious 
view  of  things  filled  the  air  like  an  odor ; no- 
thing seemed  to  have  exactly  the  same  flavor  as 
it  used  to  have ; and  there  was  the  dear  child 
Romola,  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  leading  a life 
that  was  uncomfortably  suggestive  of  rigorous  de- 
mands on  woman.  A widow  at  fifty-five  whose 
satisfaction  has  been  largely  drawn  from  what 
she  thinks  of  her  own  person,  and  what  she  be- 
lieves others  think  of  it,  requires  a great  fund 
of  imagination  to  keep  her  spirits  buoyant.  And 
Monna  Brigida  had  begun  to  have  frequent 
struggles  at  her  toilet.  If  her  soul  would  pros- 
per better  without  them,  was  it  really  worth 
while  to  put  on  the  rouge  and  the  braids?  But 
when  she  lifted  up  the  hand-mirror  and  saw  a 
sallow  face  with  baggy  cheeks,  and  crow’s-feet 
that  were  not  to  be  dissimulated  by  any  simper- 
ing of  the  lips — when  she  parted  her  gray  hair, 
and  let  it  lie  in  simple  Piagnone  fashion  round 
her  face,  her  courage  failed.  Monna  Berta 
would  certainly  burst  out  laughing  at  her,  and 
call  her  an  old  hag,  and  as  Monna  Berta  was 
really  only  fifty-two,  she  had  a superiority  which 
would  make  the  observation  cutting.  Every 
woman  who  was  not  a Piagnone  would  give  a 
shrug  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  the  men  would 
accost  her  as  if  she  were  their  grandmother. 
Whereas,  at  fifty-five  a woman  was  not  so  very 
old — she  only  requireil  making  up  a little.  So 
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the  rouge  and  the  braids  and  the  embroidered 
berretta  went  on  again,  and  Monna  Brigida  was 
satisfied  with  the  accustomed  effect ; as  for  her 
neck,  if  she  covered  it  up,  people  might  suppose 
it  was  too  old  to  show,  and  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  necklaces  round  it,  it  looked  better 
than  Monna  Berta’s.  This  very  day,  when  she 
was  preparing  for  the  Fiagnone  Carnival,  such 
a struggle  had  occurred,  and  the  conflicting 
fears  and  longings  which  caused  the  struggle 
caused  her  to  turn  back  and  seek  refuge  in  the 
druggist’s  shop  rather  than  encounter  the  col- 
lectors of  the  AnatAema  when  Romola  was  not 
by  her  side. 

But  Monna  Brigida  was  not  quite  rapid  enough 
in  her  retreat.  She  had  been  descried,  even  be- 
fore she  turned  away,  by  the  white-robed  boys 
in  the  rear  of  those  who  wheeled  round  toward 
Tessa,  and  the  willingness  with  which  Tessa 
was  given  up  was,  perhaps,  slightly  due  to  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  troop  had  alr^y  accosted 
a personage  carrying  more  markedly  upon  her 
the  dangerous  weight  of  the  AnatAema.  It 
happened  that  several  of  this  troop  were  at  the 
youngest  age  taken  into  peculiar  training ; and 
a small  fellow  of  ten,  his  olive  wreath  resting 
above  cherubic  cheeks  and  wide  brown  eyes, 
his  imagination  really  possessed  with  a hovering 
awe  at  existence  as  something  in  which  great 
consequences  impended  on  being  good  or  bad, 
his  longings  nevertheless  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mastery  and  mischief,  was  the  first  to 
reach  Monna  Brigida  and  place  himself  across 
her  path.  She  felt  angiy,  and  looked  for  an 
open  door,  but  there  was  not  one  at  hand,  and 
by  attempting  to  escape  now  she  would  only 
make  things  worse.  But  it  was  not  the  cheru- 
bic-faced young  one  who  first  addressed  her ; it 
was  a youth  of  fifteen,  who  held  one  handle  of 
a wide  basket. 

“ Venerable  mother  I”  he  began,  “the  blessed 
Jesus  commands  you  to  give  up  the  Anathema 
which  you  carry  upon  you.  That  cap  embroi- 
dered with  pearls,  those  jewels  that  fasten  up 
your  false  hair — let  them  be  given  up  and  sold 
for  the  poor ; and  cast  the  hair  itself  away  from 
you,  as  a lie  that  is  only  fit  for  burning.  Doubt- 
less, too,  you  have  other  jewels  under  your  silk 
mantle.” 

“ Yes,  lady,”  said  the  youth  at  the  other  han- 
dle, who  had  many  of  Fra  Girolamo’s  phrases  by 
heart,  “they  are  too  heavy  for  yon:  they  are 
heavier  than  a millstone,  and  are  weighting  you 
for  perdition.  Will  you  adorn  yourself  with  the 
hunger  of  the  poor,  and  be  proud  to  carry  God’s 
curse  upon  your  head  ?” 

“In  truth  you  are  old,  buona  madre,”  said 
the  cherubic  boy,  in  a sweet  soprano.  “You 
look  very  ugly  with  the  red  on  your  cheeks  and 
that  black,  glistening  hair,  and  those  fine  things. 
It  is  only  Satan  who  can  like  to  see  you.  Your 
Angel  is  sony.  He  wants  you  to  rub  away  the 
i-ed.” 

The  litde  fellow  snatched  a soft  silk  scarf  finom 
the  basket,  and  held  it  toward  Monna  Brigida, 
that  she  might  use  it  as  her  guardian  angel  de- 


sired. Her  anger  and  mortification  were  fast 
giving  way  to  spiritual  alarm.  Monna  Berta, 
and  that  cloud  of  witnesses,  highly-dressed  soci- 
ety in  general,  were  not  looking  at  her,  and  she 
was  surrounded  by  young  monitors,  whose  white 
robes,  and  wreaths,  and  red  crosses,  and  dreadful 
candor,  had  something  awfiil  in  their  unusual- 
ness.  Her  Franciscan  confessor,  Fra  Cristoforo, 
of  Santa  Croce,  was  not  at  hand  to  reinforce  her 
distntst  of  Dominican  teaching,  and  she  was 
helplessly  possessed  and  shaken  by  a vague  sense 
that  a supreme  warning  was  come  to  her.  Un- 
visited by  the  least  suggestion  of  any  other  course 
that  was  open  to  her,  she  took  the  scarf  that  was 
held  out,  and  rubbed  her  cheeks,  with  trembling 
submissiveness. 

“ It  is  well,  madonna,”  said  the  second  youth. 

“ It  is  a holy  beginning.  And  when  yon  have 
taken  those  vanities  from  your  head,  the  dew  of 
heavenly  grace  will  descend  on  it.”  The  infu- 
sion of  mischief  was  getting  stronger,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  to  one  of  the  jeweled  pins  that 
fastened  her  braids  to  the  berretta,  he  drew  it 
out.  The  heavy  black  plait  fell  down  over 
Monna  Brigida’s  face,  and  dragged  the  rest  of 
the  head-gear  forward.  It  was  a new  reason  for 
not  hesitating:  she  put  up  her  hands  hastily, 
undid  the  other  fastenings,  and  flung  down  into 
the  basket  of  doom  her  beloved  crimson  velvet 
berretta,  with  all  its  unsurpassed  embroidery  of 
seed-pearls,  and  stood  an  unrouged  woman,  with 
gray  hair  pushed  backward  from  a face  where 
certain  deep  lines  of  age  had  triumphed  ovei* 
embonpoint. 

But  the  berretta  was  not  allowed  to  lie  in  the 
basket.  With  impish  zeal  the  youngsters  lifted 
it  up,  and  held  it  pitilessly,  with  the  false  hair 
dangling. 

“ See,  venerable  mother,”  said  the  taller  youth. 

“what  ugly  lies  yon  have  delivered  yourself 
from ! And  now  yon  look  like  the  blessed  Saint 
Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Holy  Virgin.” 

Thoughts  of  going  into  a convent  forthwith, 
and  never  showing  herself  in  the  world  again, 
were  rushing  through  Monna  Brigida’s  mind. 

There  was  nothing  possible  for  her  but  to  take 
care  of  her  soul.  Of  course,  there  were  specta- 
tors laughing : she  had  no  need  to  look  round  to 
assure  herself  of  that.  Well ! it  would,  perhaps, 
be  better  to  be  forced  to  think  more  of  Paradi^. 

But  at  the  thought  that  the  dear  accustomed 
world  was  no  longer  in  her  choice,  there  gathered 
some  of  those  hard  tears  which  just  moisten 
elderly  eyes,  and  she  could  see  but  dimly  a large 
rough  hand  holding  a red  cross,  which  was  sud- 
denly thrust  before  her  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
boys,  while  a strong  guttural  voice  said,  “ Only 
four  quattrini,  madonna,  blessing  and  all ! Buy 
it.  You’ll  find  a comfort  in  it  now  your  wig’s 
gone.  Deh ! what  are  we  sinners  doing  all  our 
lives?  Making  soup  in  a basket,  and  getting 
nothing  but  the  scum  for  our  stomachs.  Better 
buy  a blessing,  madonna  I Only  four  quattrini ; 
the  profit  is  not  so  much  as  the  smell  of  a danaro, 
and  it  goes  to  the  poor.” 

Monna  Brigida,  in  dim-eyed  confusion,  was 
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if  yoa  had  not  come  to  me  ?”  he  had  exclaimed 
immediately  after  his  deliverance;  but  having 
said  that  he  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  say  much 
more  to  Eanies.  But  he  made  himself  veiy 
pleasant,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
house  his  companion  was  almost  glad  that  he 
had  been  forc^  to  dine  at  the  Manor  House. 
**  And  now  we*ll  have  a drink,"  said  the  earl. 
**  1 don’t  know  how  yon  feel,  but  I never  was  so 
thirsty  in  my  life." 

Two  servants  immediately  showed  themselves, 
and  evinced  some  surprise  at  Johnny’s  appear- 
ance. ^‘Has  the  gentleman  hurt  hisself,  my 
lord?"  asked  the  butler,  looking  at  the  blood 
upon  our  friend’s  face. 

*‘He  has  hurt  his  trowsers  the  worst,  I be- 
lieve," said  the  earl.  “And  if  he  was  to  put 
on  any  of  mine  they’d  be  too  short  and  too  big, 
woul^'t  they  ? I am  sorry  you  should  be  so 
uncomfortable,  but  you  mustn’t  mind  it  for 
once.” 

“ I don’t  mind  it  a bit,”  said  Johnny. 

“And  I’m  sure  I don’t,”  said  the  earL  “ Mr. 
Eames  is  going  to  dine  here,  Vickers.” 

“ Yes,  my  lord.” 

“And  his  hat  is  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteen  acres.  Let  three  or  four  men  go  for  it.” 

“ Three  or  four  men,  my  lord !” 

“ Yes,  three  or  four  men.  There’s  something 
gone  wrong  with  that  bull.  And  you  must  get 
a boy  with  a pony  to  take  a note  into  Guestwick 
to  Mrs.  Eames.  Oh,  dear,  I’m  bettor  now,” 
and  he  put  down  the  tumbler  from  which  he’d 
been  drinking.  “Write  your  note  here,  and 
then  we’ll  go  and  see  my  pet  pheasants  Wore 
dinner.” 

Vickers  and  the  footman  knew  that  something 
had  happened  of  much  moment,  for  the  earl 
was  usually  very  particular  abo^t  his  dinner- 
table.  He  expect^  eveiy  guest  who  sat  there 
to  be  dressed  in  such  guise  as  the  fashion  of  the 
day  demanded;  and  he  himself,  though  his 
morning  costume  was  by  no  means  brilliant, 
never  dined,  even  when  alone,  without  having 
put  himself  into  a suit  of  black,  with  a white 
cravat,  and  having  exchanged  the  old  silver 
hunting-watch,  which  he  carried  during  the  day 
tied  rouml  his  neck  by  a bit  of  old  ribbon,  for 
a small  gold  watch,  with  a chain  and  seals,  which 
in  the  evening  always  dangled  over  his  waist- 
coat. Dr.  Gruifen  had  once  been  asked  to  din- 
ner at  Guestwick  Manor.  “Just  a bachelor’s 
chop,”  said  the  earl;  “for  there’s  nobody  at 
home  but  myself.”  Whereupon  Dr.  GrufTen 
had  come  in  colored  trowsers — and  had  never 
again  been  asked  to  dine  at  Guestwick  Manor. 
All  this  Vickers  knew  well ; and  now  his  lord- 
ship  had  brought  young  Eames  home  to  dine 
with  him  with  his  clothes  all  hanging  about  him 
in  a manner  which  Vickers  declared  in  the  serv- 
ants' hall  wasn’t  more  than  half  decent.  There- 
fore they  all  knew  that  something  very  particu- 
lar must  have  happened.  “It’s  some  trouble 
about  the  bull,  I know,”  said  Vickers;  “but 
bless  you,  the  bull  couldn’t  have  tore  his  things 
in  that  way !” 


I Eames  wrote  his  note,  in  which  he  told  his 
i mother  that  he  had  had  an  adventure  with  Lord 
I De  Guest,  and  that  his  lordship  had  insisted  on 
; bringing  him  home  to  dinner.  “ I have  tom 
my  trowsers  all  to  pieces,”  he  added  in  a post- 
script, “and  have  lost  my  hat.  Every  thing 
else  is  all  right.”  He  was  not  aware  that  the 
earl  also  sent  a short  note  to  Mrs.  Eames. 

“Dear  Madam”— ran  the  earl*fl  note— “ your  eon  htf, 
under  Providence,  probably  saved  my  life.  1 will  leave 
the  story  for  him  to  tell.  He  has  been  good  enough  to  ac- 
company roe  home,  and  will  return  to  Guestwick  after  din- 
ner with  Dr.  Crofts,  who  dines  here.  I congratulate  you 
on  having  a eon  with  so  much  cool  courage  and  good  feel- 
ing. Your  very  faitliful  servant, 

“Dk  Gusst. 

**OoBaTWica  Maitom,  TtarWay,  OtioUr,  186-.** 

And  then  they  went  to  see  the  pheasants. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  yon  what, ’’said  the  earl.  “I 
advise  you  to  take  to  shooting.  It’s  the  amuse- 
ment of  a gentleman  when  a man  chances  to 
have  the  command  of  game.” 

“But  I’m  always  up  in  London.” 

^‘No,  you’re  not.  You're  not  up  in  London 
now.  You  always  have  your  holidays.  If  yon 
choose  to  try  it.  I’ll  see  that  you  have  shooting 
enough  while  you’re  here.  It’s  better  than  go- 
ing to  sleep  under  the  trees.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I 
wonder  what  made  you  lay  yourself  down 
there.  You  hadn’t  been  fighting  a bull  that 
day?” 

“No,  my  lord.  I hadn’t  seen  the  bull 
then.” 

“ Well;  yon  think  of  what  Fve  been  saying. 

When  I say  a thing,  I mean  it.  You  shall  have 
shooting  enough  if  you  have  a mind  to  try 
it.”  Then  they  looked  at  the  pheasants,  and 
pottered  about  the  place  till  the  earl  said  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  dinner.  “That’s  hard  upon 
you,  isn’t  it?”  said  he.  “But,  at  any  rate, 
you  can  wash  your  hands,  and  get  rid  of  the 
blood.  I’ll  be  down  in  the  little  drawing-room 
five  minutes  before  seven,  and  I suppose  I’ll  find 
you  there.” 

At  five  minutes  before  seven  Lord  De  Guest 
came  into  the  small  drawing-room,  and  found 
Johnny  seated  there,  with  a book  before  him. 

The  earl  was  a little  fussy,  and  showed  by  his 
manner  that  he  was  not  quite  at  his  ease,  as 
some  men  do  when  they  have  any  piece  of  work 
on  hand  which  is  not  customary  with  them.  He 
held  sometliing  in  his  hand,  and  shuffled  a little 
as  he  made  his  way  up  the  room.  He  was 
dr^sed,  as  usual,  in  black ; but  his  gold  chain 
was  not,  as  usual,  dangling  over  his  waistcoat. 

“Eames,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  accept 
a little  present  from  me— just  as  a memorial  of 
our  affair  with  the  bull.  It  will  make  you 
think  of  it  sometime^  when  I’m  perhaps  gone.” 

“Oh,  my  lord — 

“It’s  my  own  watch,  that  I have  been  wear- 
ing for  some  time ; but  I’ve  got  another : two 
or  three,  I believe,  somewhere  up  stairs.  You 
mustn’t  refuse  me.  1 can’t  bear  being  refused. 

There  are  two  or  three  little  seals,  too,  which  I 
have  worn.  I have  taken  off  the  one  with  my 
arms,  because  that’s  of  no  use  to  you,  and  it  is 
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to  me.  It  doesn’t  want  a key,  but  winds  up  at  j can  walk  very  well.” 
the  handle,  in  this  '^'ay  j*’  ond  the  earl  procee<l-  j 111  make  that  all  The  sert'anl  shall 

od  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  toy,  ; ride  Grofts’a  horse,  and  bring  back  the  little 

‘*My  lord,  you  think  too  much  of  what,  hap-  i phaeton.  How’  d’rou  dO,  doctor?  You  know 
jiened  to-day,”  said  Eames,  stammering.  [Eames,  I supposo?  You  needn’t  k»ok  at  him 

“No,  I don’t ; I think  very  little  nhout  it.  I in  that  way.  His  leg  is  not  broken ; it’s  only 
know  what  I think  of.  Put  the  watch  in  your  his  trowsers.”  And  ihcn  the  earl  told  the  ston’ 
]>ocket  before  the  doctor  comes.  There ; I hear  of  the  bulL 

i\U  horse.  Why  didn’t  he  drive  over  ? and  tlien  ; “ Johnny  will  become  quite  a hero  in  town,” 

ho  could  haro  taken  tou  back?”  i said  Crofts. 
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“ Yes ; I fear  he’ll  get  the  most  of  the  credit ; 
and  yet  I was  at  it  twice  as  long  as  he  was.  I’ll 
tell  you  what,  young  men,  when  I got  to  that 
gate  I didn’t  think  l*d  breath  enough  left  in  me 
to  get  over  it.  It’s  all  very  well  jumping  into  a 
hedge  when  you’re  only  two-and-twenty ; but 
when  a man  comes  to  be  sixty  he  likes  to  take 
his  time  about  such  things.  Dinner  ready,  is 
it  ? So  am  1.  1 quite  forgot  that  mutton  chop 

of  yours  to-day,  doctor.  But  I suppose  a man 
may  eat  a go^  dinner  after  a fight  with  a 
ball?” 

The^  evening  passed  by  without  any  very 
pleasurable  excitement,  and  I regret  to  say  that 
the  earl  went  fast  to  sleep  in  the  drawing-room 
as  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  his  cup  of  coffee. 
During  dinner  he  had  been  very  courteous  to 
both  his  guests,  but  toward  Earoes  he  had  used 
a good-humored  and  almost  affectionate  famil- 
iarity. Ho  had  quizzed  him  for  having  been 
found  asleep  under  the  tree,  telling  Crofts  that 
he  had  looked  very  forlorn — “ So  that  I haven’t 
a doubt  about  his  being  in  love,”  said  the  earl. 
And  he  had  asked  Johnny  to  tell  the  name  of 
the  fair  one,  bringing  up  the  remnants  of  his 
half-forgotten  classicalities  to  bear  out  the  joke. 
“ If  I am  to  take  more  of  the  severe  Falemian,” 
said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  the  decanter  of  port, 
•‘I  must  know  the  lady’s  name.  Whoever  she 
be,  I’m  well  sure  you  need  not  blush  for  her. 
What ! you  refuse  to  tell ! Then  I’ll  drink  no 
more.”  And  so  the  earl  had  walked  out  of  the 
dining-room ; but  not  till  he  had  perceived  by 
his  guest’s  cheeks  that  the  joke  had  been  too 
true  to  be  pleasant.  As  he  went,  however,  he 
leaned  with  his  hand  on  Eames’s  shoulder,  and 
the  servants  looking  on  saw  that  the  young  man 
was  to  be  a favorite.  He’ll  make  him  his 
heir,”  said  Vickers.  “ I shouldn’t  wonder  a bit 
if  he  don’t  make  him  his  heir.”  But  to  this  the 
footman  objected,  endeavoring  to  prove  to  Mr. 
Vickers  that,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  his  lordship’s  second  cousin,  once  removed, 
whom  the  earl  had  never  seen,  but  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  hate,  must  bo  his  heir.  “ A 
hcarl  can  never  choose  his  own  heir,  like  you  or 
me,”  said  the  footman,  laying  down  the  law. 
‘‘Can’t  he,  though,  really  now?  That’s  very 
hard  on  him,  isn’t  it?”  said  the  pretty  house- 
maid. “Pshaw!”  said  Vickers;  “you  know 
nothing  about  it.  My  lord  could  make  young 
Eames  his  heir  to-morrow ; that  is,  the  heir  of 
his  property.  He  couldn’t  make  him  a hearl, 
because  that  must  go  to  the  heirs  of  his  body. 
As  to  his  leaving  him  the  place  here,  I don’t  just 
know  how  that’d  be;  and  I’m  sure  Richard 
don’t.” 

“ But  suppose  he  hasn’t  got  any  heirs  of  his 
body?”  asked  the  pretty  housemaid,  who  was 
rather  fond  of  putting  down  Mr.  Vickers. 

“ He  must  have  heirs  of  his  body,”  said  the 
butler.  “ Every  body  has  ’em.  If  a man  don’t 
know ’em  himself,  the  law  finds  ’em  out.”  And 
then  Mr.  Vickers  walked  away,  avoiding  farther 
dispute. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  was  asleep  up 
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stairs,  and  the  two  young  men  from  Guestwick 
did  not  find  that  they  could  amuse  themselves 
with  any  satisfaction.  Each  took  up  a book ; 
but  there  are  times  at  which  a man  is  quite  un- 
able to  read,  and  when  a book  is  only  a cover 
for  his  idleness  or  dullness.  At  last,  Dr.  Crofts 
suggested,  in  a whisper,  that  they  might  as  well 
begin  to  think  of  going  home. 

“ Eh ; yes ; what?”  said  the  earl ; “ I’m  not 
asleep.”  In  answer  to  which  the  doctor  said 
that  he  thought  he'd  go  home,  if  his  lordship 
would  let  him  order  his  horse.  But  the  earl 
was  again  fast  bound  in  slumber,  and  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  proposition. 

“Perhaps  we  could  get  off  without  waking 
him,”  suggested  Eames,  in  a whisper. 

“Eh;  what?”  said  the  earl.  So  they  both 
resumed  their  books,  and  submitted  themselves 
to  their  martyrdom  for  a further  ]^iod  of  fifteen 
minutes.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
footman  brought  in  tea. 

“ Eh ; what?  tea !”  said  the  earl.  “Yes,  we’ll 
have  a little  tea.  Pve  heard  every  word  you’ve 
been  saying.”  It  was  that  assertion  on  the  part 
of  the  earl  which  always  made  Lady  Julia  so 
angiT.  “You  can  not  have  heard  what  I have 
been  saying,  Theodore,  because  I have  said  no- 
thing,” she  would  reply.  “But  I should  have 
heard  it  if  you  had,”  the  carl  would  rejoin,  snap- 
pishly, On  the  present  occasion  neither  Crofts 
nor  Eames  conti^icted  him,  and  he  took  his 
tea  and  swallowed  it  while  still  three  parts  asleep. 

“If  you’ll  allow  me,  my  lord,  I think  I’ll 
order  my  horse,”  said  the  doctor, 

“Yes;  horse — ^yes — ” said  the  earl,  nodding. 

“ But  what  are  you  to  do,  Eames,  if  I ride  ?” 
said  the  doctor. 

“ I’ll  walk,”  whispered  Eames,  in  his  very  low- 
est voice. 

“What — what — what?”  said  the  earl,  jump- 
ing up  on  his  feet.  “ Oh,  ah,  yes ; going  away, 
are  you  ? I suppose  you  might  as  well  as  sit 
here  and  see  me  sleeping.  But,  doctor— I didn’t 
snore,  did  I ?” 

“ Only  occasionally.” 

“Not  loud,  did  I?  Come,  Earner  did  I 
snore  loud?” 

“ Well,  my  lord,  you  did  snore  rather  loud 
two  or  three  times.” 

“Did  I?”  said  the  earl,  in  a voice  of  great 
disappointment.  “And  yet,  do  you  know,  I 
heard  every  w^ord  you  said.” 

The  small  phaeton  had  been  already  ordered, 
and  the  two  young  men  started  back  to  Guest- 
wick together,  a servant  ft-om  the  house  riding 
the  doctor’s  horse  behind  them.  “Look  here, 
Eames,”  said  the  earl,  as  they  parted  on  the 
steps  of  the  hall  door.  “You’re  going  back  to 
town  the  day  after  to-morrwv  you  say,  so  I 
sha’n’t  see  you  again  ?” 

“No,  my  lord,”  said  Johnny. 

“Look  you  here,  now.  I shall  be  up  for  the 
Cattle-show  before  Christmas.  You  must  dine 
with  me  at  my  hotel,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  Pawkin’s,  in  Jermyn  Street;  seven 
o’clock,  sharp.  Mind  you  do  not  forget,  now. 
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Put  it  down  in  your  pocket-bo5k  when  you  get 
home.  Good-by,  doctor;  goqd-by.  I see  I 
must  stick  to  that  mutton  chop  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.”  And  then  they  drove  off. 

He’ll  make  him  his  heir  for  certain,”  said 
Vickers  to  himself,  as  he  slowly  returned  to  his 
own  quarters. 

“You  were  returning  from  Allington,  I sup- 
pose,” said  Crofts,  “when  you  came  across  Lord 
De  Guest  and  the  bull?” 

“Yes;  1 just  walked  over  to  say  good-by  to 
them.” 

“ Did  you  find  them  all  well  ?” 

“ I only  saw  one.  The  other  two  were  out.” 

“ Mrs.  Dale,  was  it  ?” 

“No;  it  was  Lily.” 

“ Sitting  alone,  thinking  of  her  fine  London 
lover,  of  course?  I suppose  we  ought  to  look 
upon  her  as  a very  lucky  girl.  I have  no  doubt 
she  thinks  herself  so.” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  Johnny. 

“I  believe  he’s  a very  good  young  man,”  said 
the  doctor;  “but  I can’t  say  I quite  liked  his 
manner.” 

“ I should  think  not,”  said  Johnny. 

**  But  then  in  all  probability  he  did  not  like 
mine  a bit  better,  or  perhaps  yours  either.  And 
if  so  it’s  all  fair.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  it’s  a bit  fair.  He’s  a 
snob,”  said  Eames ; “ and  I don’t  believe  that  I 
am.”  He  had  taken  a glass  or  two  of  the  earl’s 
“ severe  Falernian,”  and  was  disposed  to  a more 
generous  confidence,  and  perhaps  also  to  stron- 
ger language,  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

“ No ; I don’t  think  he  is  a snob,”  said  Crofts. 
“ Had  he  been  so,  Mrs.  Dale  would  have  per- 
ceived it.” 

“You’ll  see,”  said  Johnny,  touching  up  the 
earl’s  horse  with  energy  as  he  spoke.  “You’ll 
see.  A man  who  gives  himself  airs  is  a snob ; 
and  he  gives  himself  airs.  And  I don’t  believe 
he’s  a straightforward  fellow.  It  was  a bad 
day  for  us  all  when  he  came  among  them  at 
Allington.” 

“ I can’t  say  that  I see  that.” 

“I  do.  But  mind,  I haven’t  spoken  a word 
of  this  to  any  one.  And  I don’t  mean.  What 
would  be  the  good  ? I suppose  she  must  marry 
him  now?” 

“ Of  course  she  must.” 

“And  be  wretched  all  her  life.  Oh-h-h-h !” 
and  he  muttered  a deep  groan.  “ I’ll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Crofts.  He  is  going  to  take  the 
sweetest  girl  out  of  this  country  that  ever  was 
in  it,  and  he  don’t  deserve  her.” 

“I  don’t  think  she  can  be  compared  to  her 
sister,”  said  Crofts,  slowly. 

“ What ; not  Lily  ?”  said  Eames,  as  though 
the  proposition  made  by  the  doctor  were  one 
that  could  not  hold  water  for  a minute. 

“I  have  always  thought  that  Bell  was  the 
more  admired  of  the  two,”  said  Crofts. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Eames.  “I  have 
never  yet  set  my  eyes  on  any  human  creature 
whom  I thought  so  dutiful  as  Lily  Dale.  And 


now  that  beast  is  going^to  marry  her ! Ill  tell 
you  what,  Crofts ; I’ll  manage  to  pick  a quarrel 
with  him  yet.”  Whereupon  the  doctor,  seeing 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  from  which  his  com- 
panion was  suffering,  said  nothing  more,  cither 
about  Lily  or  about  Bell. 

Soon  after  this  Eames  was  at  his  own  door, 
and  was  received  there  by  bis  mother  and  sister 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  doe  to  a hero.  “He 
has  saved  the  earl’s  life!”  Mrs.  Eames  had  ex- 
claimed to  her  daughter  on  reading  Lord  De 
Guest’s  note.  “Oh,  goodness !”  and  she  threw 
herself  back  upon  the  sofa  almost  in  a fainting 
condition.  ’ 

“ Saved  Lord  De  Guest’s  life  1”  said  Mary. 

“ Yes — under  Providence, ’’said  Mrs.  Eames, 
as  though  that  latter  fact  added  much  to  her 
son’s  good  deed. 

“ But  how  did  he  do  it?” 

“ By  cool  courage  and  good  feeling ; so  his 
lordship  says.  But  I wonder  bow  he  really  did 
doit?” 

“Whatever  way  it  was,  he’s  tom  all  his 
clothes  and  lost  his  hat,”  said  Mary. 

“I  don’t  care  a bit  about  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Eames.  “I  wonder  whether  the  earl  has  any 
interest  at  the  Income-tax.  What  a thing  it 
would  be  if  he  could  get  Johnny  a step!  It 
would  be  seventy  pounds  a year  at  once.  He 
was  quite  right  to  stay  and  dine  when  his  lord- 
ship  asked  him.  And  so  Dr.  Crofts  is  there. 
It  couldn’t  have  been  any  thing  in  the  doctor- 
ing way,  I suppose.” 

“ No,  I should  say  not ; because  of  what  he 
says  of  his  trowsers.”  And  so  the  two  ladies 
were  obliged  to  wait  for  John's  return. 

“How  did  you  do  it,  John?”  said  his  mo- 
ther, embracing  him,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened. 

“How  did  you  save  the  earl’s  life?”  said 
Mary,  who  was  standing  behind  her  mother. 

“Would  his  lordship  really  have  been  killed 
if  it  had  not  been  for  you?”  asked  Mrs.  Eames. 

“ And  was  he  very  much  hurt  ?”  asked  Mary. 

“Oh,  bother,” said  Johnny,  on  whom  the  re- 
sults of  the  day’s  work,  together  with  the  earl’s 
Falernian,  had  made  some  still  remaining  im- 
pression. On  ordinary  occasions  Mrs.  Eames 
would  have  felt  hurt  at  being  so  answered  by 
her  son ; but  at  the  present  moment  she  re- 
garded him  as  standing  so  high  in  general  fa- 
vor that  she  took  no  offense.  “ Oh,  Johnny, 
do  tell  us.  Of  coarse  we  must  be  very  anxious 
to  know  it  all.” 

“ There’s  nothing  to  tell,  except  that  a bull 
ran  at  the  earl  as  I was  going  by ; so  I went 
into  the  field  and  hel|>ed  him,  and  then  he  made 
me  stay  and  dine  with  him.” 

“But  his  lordship  says  that  you  saved  his 
life,”  said  Mary. 

“Under  Providence,”  added  their  mother. 

“At  any  rate,  he  has  given  me  a gold  watch 
and  chain,”  said  Johnny,  drawing  the  present 
out  of  his  pocket.  * ‘ I wanted  a watch  badly. 
All  the  same,  I didn’t  like  taking  it.” 

“ It  would  have  been  very  wrong  to  refuse,” 
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aaid  his  mother.  **  And  I am  so  glad  you  hare 
been  so  fortunate.  And  look  here,  Johnny: 
when  a friend  like  that  comes  in  yonr  way, 
don’t  turn  your  back  on  him.”  Then,  at  last, 
he  thawed  beneath  their  kindness,  and  told 
them  the  whole  of  the  story.  I fear  that,  in 
recoimting  the  earl’s  efforts  with  the  spnd,  he 
hardly  spoke  of  his  patron  with  all  that  defer- 
ence which  would  have  been  appropriate. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

MB.  PLABTAGEKET  PALLISEB. 

A WEEK  passed  over  Mr.  Crosbie’s  head  at 
Coorey  Castle  without  much  inconvenience  to 
him  from  the  well-known  fact  of  his  matrimo- 
nial engagement.  Both  George  De  Courcy  and 
John  De  Courcy  had  in  their  different  ways 
charged  him  with  his  offense,  and  endeavored 
to  annoy  him  by  recurring  to  the  subject;  but 
he  did  not  care  much  for  the  wit  or  malice  of 
George  or  John  De  Courcy.  The  countess  had 
hardly  alluded  to  Lily  Dale  after  those  few  words 
which  she  said  on  the  first  day  of  his  visit,  and 
seemed  perfectly  willing  to  regard  his  doings  at 
Allington  as  the  occupation  natural  to  a young 
man  in  such  a position.  He  had  been  seduced 
down  to  a dull  country  house,  and  had,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  taken  to  such  amusements  as 
the  place  afforded.  He  had  shot  the  partridges 
and  made  love  to  the  young  lady,  taking  those 
little  recreations  as  compensation  for  the  tedium 
of  the  squire’s  society.  Perhaps  he  had  gone  a 
little  too  far  with  the  young  lady ; but  then  no 
one  knew  better  than  the  countess  how  difficult 
it  is  for  a young  man  to  go  far  enough  without 
going  too  far.  It  was  not  her  business  to  make 
herself  a censor  on  a young  man’s  conduct. 
The  blame,  no  donbt,  rested  quite  as  much  with 
Mbs  Dale  as  with  him.  She  was  quite  sorry 
that  any  young  lady  should  be  disappointed; 
but  if  girls  will  be  imprudent,  and  set  their 
caps  at  men  above  their  mark,  they  must  en- 
counter disappointment.  With  such  language 
did  Lady  De  Courcy  speak  of  the  affair  among 
her  daughters,  and  her  daughters  altogether 
agreed  vrith  her  that  it  waa  oat  of  the  question 
that  Mr.  Crosbie  should  marry  Lily  Dale.  From 
Alexondrina  he  encountered  daring  the  week 
none  of  that  raillery  which  he  had  expected. 
He  had  promised  to  explain  to  her  before  he 
lefl  the  castle  all  the  circumstances  of  his  ac- 
quaintaDce  with  Lily,  and  she  at  last  showed 
herself  determined  to  demand  the  fulfillment 
of  this  promise ; bat  previous  to  that  she  said 
nothing  to  manifest  either  offense  or  a lessened 
friendship.  And,  I regret  to  say,  that  in  the  in- 
tercourse which  had  taken  place  between  them 
that  friendship  was  by  no  means  less  tender 
than  it  had  been  in  London. 

“And  when  will  you  tell  me  what  you  prom- 
ised?” she  asked  him  one  afternoon,  speijting 
in  a low  voice,  as  they  were  standing  together 
at  the  window  of  the  billiard-room,  in  that  idle 


half  hour  which  always  occurs  before  the  neces- 
sity for  dinner  preparation  has  come.  She  had 
been  riding,  and  was  still  in  her  habit,  and  he 
had  returned  from  shooting.  She  knew  that 
she  looked  more  than  ordinarily  well  in  her  tall 
straight  hat  and  riding  gear,  and  was  wont  to 
hang  about  the  house,  walking  skillfully  with 
her  upheld  drapery,  during  this  period  of  the 
day.  It  was  dusk,  but  not  dark,  and  there  was 
no  artificial  light  in  the  billiard-room.  There 
had  been  some  pretense  of  knocking  abont  the 
balls,  but  it  had  been  only  pretense.  “Even 
Diana,”  she  had  said,  “could  not  have  played 
billiards  in  a habit.”  Then  she  had  put  down 
her  mace,  and  they  had  stood  talking  together  in 
the  recess  of  a large  bow-window. 

“And  what  did  I promise?”  said  Crosbie. 

“ Yon  know  well  enough.  Not  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  any  special  interest  to  me ; only,  as 
you  undertook  to  promise,  of  coarse  my  curiosity 
has  been  raised.’* 

“ If  it  be  of  no  special  interest,  ” said  Crosbie, 
“you  will  not  object  to  absolve  me  from  my 
promise.” 

“That  is  just  like  you,”  she  said.  “And 
how  false  you  men  always  are ! Yon  made  up 
your  mind  to  buy  my  silence  on  a distasteful 
subject  by  pretending  to  offer  me  your  future 
confidence ; and  now  yon  tell  me  that  you  do 
not  mean  to  confide  in  me.” 

“ Yon  begin  by  telling  me  that  the  matter  is 
one  that  does  not  in  the  least  interest  you.” 

“ That  is  so  false  again ! You  know  very 
well  what  I meant.  Do  you  remember  what 
yon  said  to  me  the  day  yon  came?  and  am  I 
not  bound  to  tell  you  after  that  that  your  mar- 
riage with  this  or  that  young  lady  is  not  ma^ 
ter  of  special  interest  to  me?  Still,  as  your 
friend — ” 

“ Well,  as  my  friend ! ” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  know — But  I am  not 
going  to  beg  for  your  confidence ; only  I tell  you 
this  fairly,  that  no  man  is  so  mean  in  my  eyes 
as  a man  who  fights  under  false  colors.” 

“And  am  I fighting  under  false  colors?” 

“ Yes,  you  are.”  And  now,  as  she  spoke,  the 
Lady  Alexandrina  blushed  beneath  her  hat ; and 
dull  as  was  the  remaining  light  of  the  evening, 
Crosbie,  looking  into  her  face,  saw  her  height- 
ened color.  “ Y^  you  are.  A gentleman  is 
fighting  under  false  colors  who  comes  into  a 
house  like  this,  with  a public  rumor  of  his  being 
engaged,  and  then  conducts  himself  as  though 
nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  Of  coarse,  it  is 
not  any  thing  to  me  specially ; but  that  is  fight- 
ing under  false  colors.  Now,  Sir,  you  may  re- 
deem the  promise  you  made  me  when  you  first 
came  here,  or  you  may  lot  it  alone.” 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  lady  was 
fighting  her  battle  with  much  courage,  and  also 
with  some  skill.  In  three  or  four  days  Crosbie 
would  be  gone ; and  this  victory,  if  it  were  ever 
to  be  gained,  must  be  gained  in  those  three  or 
four  days.  And  if  there  were  to  be  no  victory, 
then  it  would  be  only  fiiir  that  Crosbie  should  be 
punished  for  his  duplicity,  and  that  she  shonli 
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be  avenged  as  far  as  any  revenge  might  be  in 
her  power.  Not  that  she  meditated  any  deep 
revenge,  or  was  prepared  to  feel  any  strong  an- 
ger. She  liked  Crosbie  as  well  as  she  had  ever 
liked  any  man.  She  believed  that  he  liked  her 
also.  She  had  no  conception  of  any  very  strong 
passion,  but  conceived  that  a married  life  was 
more  pleasant  than  one  of  single  bliss.  She 
had  no  doubt  that  he  had  promised  to  make  Lily 
Dale  his  wife,  but  so  had  he  previously  promised 
her,  or  nearly  so.  It  was  a fair  game,  and  she 
wo^d  win  it  if  she  could.  If  she  failed  she 
would  show  her  anger ; but  she  would  show  it 
in  a mild,  weak  manner — turning  up  her  nose 
at  Lily  before  Crosbie’s  face,  and  saying  little 
things  against  himself  behind  his  back.  Her 
WTath  would  not  carry  her  much  beyond  that.  I 

* * Now,  Sir,  you  may  redeem  the  promise  you 
made  me  when  you  first  came  here—or  you  may 
let  it  alone.”  So  she  spoke,  and  then  she  turn- 
ed her  face  away  from  him,  gazing  out  into  the 
darkness. 

“ Alexandrina !”  he  said. 

“ Well,  Sir  ? But  you  have  no  right  to  speak 
to  me  in  that  style.  You  know  that  you  have 
no  right  to  call  me  by  my  name  in  that  way  !’* 

“ Yon  mean  that  you  insist  upon  your  title  ?” 

All  ladies  insist  on  what  yon  call  their  title 
from  gentlemen,  except  under  the  privilege  of 
greater  intimacy  than  you  have  the  right  to 
claim.  You  did  not  call  Miss  Dale  by  her 
Christian  name  till  yon  had  obtained  permission, 
I suppose  ?” 

“ You  used  to  let  me  call  you  so.” 

“Never!  Once  or  twice,  when  you  have 
done  so,  I have  not  forbidden  it,  as  I should 
have  done.  Very  well,  Sir,  as  you  have  nothing 
to  tell  me,  I will  leave  you.  I must  confess 
that  I did  not  think  you  were  such  a coward.” 
And  she  prepared  to  go,  gathering  up  the  skirts 
of  her  habit,  and  taking  op  the  whip  which  she 
had  laid  on  the  window-sill. 

“ Stay  a moment,  Alexandrina,”  he  said  i “ I 
am  not  happy,  and  you  should  not  say  words 
intended  to  make  me  more  miserable.” 

“And  why  are  you  unhappy ?” 

“Because — I will  tell  you  instantly,  if  I 
may  believe  that  I am  telling  you  only,  and  not 
the  whole  household.” 

“ Of  course  I shall  not  talk  of  it  to  others. 
Do  you  think  that  I can  not  keep  a secret?” 

“ It  is  because  I have  promised  to  marry  one 
woman,  and  because  I love  another.  I have 
told  you  every  thing  now ; and  if  you  choose  to 
say  again  that  I am  fighting  under  false  colors 
I will  leave  the  castle  before  you  can  see  me 
again.” 

“Mr.  Crosbie!” 

“Now  you  know  it  all,  and  may  imagine 
whether  or  no  I am  very  happy.  I think  you 
said  it  was  time  to  dress ; suppose  we  go  ?”  And 
without  further  speech  the  two  went  off  to  their 
separate  rooms. 

Crosbie,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  in  his  cham- 
ber, sat  himself  down  in  his  arm-chair,  and  went 
to  work  striving  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  his 


future  conduct.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  declaration  just  made  by  him  had  been  pro- 
duced solely  by  his  difficulty  at  the  moment. 
The  atmosphere  of  Courcy  Castle  had  been  at 
work  upon  him  for  the  l^t  week  past.  And 
every  word  that  he  had  heard,  and  every  word 
that  he  had  spoken,  had  tended  to  destroy  all 
that  was  good  and  true  within  him,  and  to  fos- 
ter all  that  was  selfish  and  false.  He  had  said 
to  himself  a dozen  times  daring  that  week  that 
he  never  could  be  happy  with  Lily  Dale,  and 
that  he  never  could  make  her  happy.  And  then 
he  had  used  the  old  sophistry  in  his  endeavor  to 
teach  himself  that  it  was  right  to  do  that  which 
he  wished  to  do.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
Lily  that  he  should  desert  her  than  marry  her 
against  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart  ? And  if 
he  really  did  not  love  her,  would  he  not  be  com- 
mitting a greater  crime  in  manying  her  than  in 
deserting  her  ? He  confessed  to  himself  that  he 
had  been  very  wrong  in  allowing  the  outer  world 
to  get  such  a hold  upon  him,  that  the  love  of  a 
pure  girl  like  Lily  could  not  suffice  for  his  hap- 
piness. But  there  was  the  fact,  and  he  found 
himself  unable  to  contend  against  it.  If  by  any 
absolute  self-sacrifice  he  could  secure  Lily’s  well- 
being, he  would  not  hesitate  for  a moment.  But 
would  it  be  well  to  sacrifice  her  as  well  as  him- 
self? 

He  had  discussed  the  matter  in  this  way  with- 
in his  own  breast,  till  he  had  almost  taught 
himself  to  believe  that  it  was  his  duty  to  break 
off  his  engagement  with  Lily ; and  he  had  also 
almost  taught  himself  to  believe  that  a marriage 
with  a daughter  of  the  house  of  Courcy  would 
satisfy  his  ambition  and  assist  him  in  his  battle 
with  the  world.  That  Lady  Alexandrina  would 
accept  him  he  felt  certain,  if  he  could  only  in- 
duce her  to  forgive  him  for  his  sin  in  becoming 
engaged  to  Miss  Dale.  How  very  prone  she 
would  be  to  forgiveness  in  this  matter  he  had 
not  divined,  having  not  as  yet  learned  how  easi- 
ly such  a woman  can  forgive  such  a sin,  if  the 
ultimate  triumph  be  accorded  to  herself 

And  there  was  another  reason  which  operated 
much  with  Crosbie,  urging  him  on  in  his  pres- 
ent mood  and  wishes,  though  it  should  have 
given  an  exactly  opposite  impulse  to  his  heart. 
He  had  hesitated  as  to  marrying  Lily  Dale  at 
once  because  of  the  smallness  of  his  income. 
Now  he  had  a prospect  of  considerable  increase 
to  that  income.  One  of  the  commissioners  at 
his  office  had  been  promoted  to  some  greater 
commissionership,  and  it  was  understood  by  ev- 
ery body  that  the  secretary  at  the  General  Com- 
mittee Office  would  be  the  new  commissioner. 
As  to  that  there  was  no  doubt.  But  then  the 
question  had  arisen  as  to  the  place  of  secretaiy. 
Crosbie  had  received  two  or  three  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  it  seemed  that  the  likelihood  of  his 
obtaining  this  step  in  the  world  was  by  no  means 
slight.  It  would  increase  his  official  income 
from  seven  hundred  a year  to  twelve,  and  would 
place  him  altogether  above  the  world.  His 
friend,  the  present  secretary,  had  written  to  him, 
assuring  him  that  no  other  probable  competitor 
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was  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  field  against  him. 
If  such  good  fortune  awaited  him,  would  it  not 
smooth  any  present  difficulty  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  his  marriage  with  Lily  Dale  ? But,  alas, 
he  had  not  looked  at  the  matter  in  that  light ! 
Might  not  the  countess  help  him  to  this  prefer- 
ment ? And  if  his  destiny  intended  for  him  the 
good  things  of  this  world — secretaryships,  com- 
missionerships,  chairmanships,  and  such  like, 
would  it  not  be  well  that  he  should  stroggle*on 
in  his  upward  path  by  such  assistance  as  good 
connections  might  give  him  ? 

He  sat  thinking  over  it  all  in  his  own  room 
on  that  evening.  He  had  written  twice  to  Lily 
since  his  arrival  at  Courcy  Castle.  His  first 
letter  has  been  given.  His  second  was  written 
much  in  the  same  tone ; though  Lily,  as  she  had 
read  it,  had  unconsciously  felt  somewhat  less 
satisfied  than  she  had  been  with  the  first.  Ex- 
pressions of  love  were  not  wanting,  but  they 
were  vague  and  without  heartiness.  They  sa- 
vored of  insincerity,  though  there  was  nothing 
in  the  words  themselves  to  convict  them.  Few 
liars  can  lie  with  the  full  roundness  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  troth ; and  Crosbie,  bad  as  he  was, 
had  not  yet  become  bad  enough  to  reach  that 
perfection.  Ho  had  said  nothing  to  Lily  of  the 
hopes  of  promotion  which  had  been  opened  to 
him ; but  he  had  again  spoken  of  his  own  world- 
Hness — ^acknowledging  that  he  received  an  un- 
satisfying satisfaction  from  the  pomps  and  van- 
ities of  Courcy  Castle.  In  fact  he  was  paving 
the  way  for  that  which  he  had  almost  resolved 
that  he  would^do,  now  he  had  told  Lady  Alex- 
andrina  that  he  loved  her ; and  he  was  obliged 
to  confess  to  himself  that  the  die  was  cast. 

As  he  thought  of  all  this  there  was  not  want- 
ing to  him  some  of  the  satisfaction  of  an  escape. 
Soon  after  making  that  declaration  of  love  at 
Allington  he  had  begun  to  feel  that  in  making 
it  he  had  cut  his  throat.  He  had  endeavored 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  could  live  comfort- 
ably with  his  throat  cut  in  that  way;  and  as 
long  as  Lily  was  with  him  he  would  believe  that 
he  could  do  so;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  again 
alone  he  would  again  accuse  himself  of  suicide. 
This  was  his  frame  of  mind  even  while  he  was 
yet  at  Allington,  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject 
had  become  stronger  during  his  sojourn  at  Cour- 
cy. But  the  self-immolation  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, and  he  now  began  to  think  that  he  could 
save  himself.  I need  hardly  say  that  this  was 
not  all  triumph  to  him.  Even  had  there  been 
no  material  difficulty  as  to  his  desertion  of  Lily 
— ^no  uncle,  cousin,  and  mother  whose  anger  he 
must  face — ^no  vision  of  a pale  face,  more  elo- 
quent of  wrong  in  its  silence  than  even  uncle, 
cousin,  and  mother,  with  their  indignant  storm 
of  wor^ — he  was  not  altogether  heartless.  How 
should  he  tell  all  this  to  the  girl  who  had  loved 
him  so  well ; who  had  so  loved  him  that,  as  he 
himself  felt,  her  love  would  fashion  all  her  future 
life,  either  for  weal  or  for  woe ? “I  am  unwor- 
thy of  her,  and  will  tell  her  so,”  he  said  to  him- 
self. How  many  a false  hound  of  a man  has 
endeavored  to  salve  his  own  conscience  by  such 


mock  humility  ? But  he  acknowledged  at  this 
moment,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  dress  him- 
self, that  the  die  was  cast,  and  that  it  was  open 
to  him  now  to  say  what  he  pleased  to  Lady  Al- 
exandrina.  “Others  have  gone  through  the 
same  fire  before,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walk- 
ed down  stairs,  “and  have  come  out  scathless.” 
And  then  he  recalled  to  himself  the  names  of 
various  men  of  high  repute  in  the  world  who 
were  supposed  to  have  committed  in  their  youn- 
ger days  some  such  little  mistake  as  that  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed. 

In  passing  through  the  hall  he  overtook  Lady 
Julia  De  Guest,  and  was  in  time  to  open  for  her 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  He  then  remem- 
bered that  she  had  come  into  the  billiard-room 
at  one  side,  and  had  gone  out  at  the  other,  while 
he  was  standing  with  Alexandrina  at  the  window. 
He  had  not,  however,  then  thought  much  of 
Lady  Julia ; and  as  he  now  stood  for  her  to  pass 
by  him  through  the  doorway,  he  made  to  her 
some  indifferent  remark. 

But  Lady  Julia  was  on  some  subjects  a stem 
woman,  and  not  without  a certain  amount  of 
courage.  In  the  last  week  she  had  seen  what 
had  been  going  on,  and  had  become  more  and 
more  angry.  Though  she  had  disowned  any 
family  connection  with  Lily  Dale,  nevertheless 
she  now  felt  for  her  sympathy  and  almost  afiec- 
tion.  Nearly  every  day  she  had  repeated  stiffly 
to  the  countess  some  incident  of  Crosbie's  court- 
ship and  engagement  to  Miss  Dale — speaking  of 
it  as  with  absolute  knowledge,  as  a thing  settled 
at  all  points.  This  she  had  done  to  the  countess 
alone,  in  the  presence  of  the  countess  and  Alex- 
andrine, and  also  before  all  the  female  guests  of 
the  castle.  But  what  she  had  said  was  received 
simply  with  an  incredulous  smile.  * * Dear  me ! 
Lady  Julia,”  the  countess  had  replied  at  last,  “ I 
shall  begin  to  think  you  are  in  love  with  Mr. 
Crosbie  yourself;  you  harp  so  constantly  on  this 
afiair  of  his.  One  would  think  that  young  la- 
dies in  your  part  of  the  world  must  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  husbands,  seeing  that  the  success 
of  one  young  lady  is  trumpeted  so  loudly.  ” For 
the  moment  Lady  Julia  was  silenced;  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  silence  her  altogether  when  she 
had  a subject  for  speech  near  her  heart. 

Almost  all  the  Courcy  world  were  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room  as  she  now  walked  into  the 
room  with  Crosbie  at  her  heels.  When  she 
found  herself  near  the  crowd  she  turned  round 
and  addressed  him  in  a voice  more  audible  than 
that  generally  required  for  purposes  of  drawing- 
room conversation.  “Mr.  Crosbie,”  she  said, 
“have  you  heard  lately  from  our  dear  friend, 
Lily  Dade?”  And  she  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  in  a manner  more  significant,  probably, 
than  even  she  had  intended  it  to  be.  There 
was,  at  once,  a general  hush  in  the  room,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  her  and  upon  him. 

Crosbie  instantly  made  an  efibrt  to  bear  the 
attack  gallantly,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
quite  command  his  color,  or  prevent  a sudden 
drop  of  perspiration  from  showing  itself  upon 
his  brow.  “ I had  a letter  from  Allington  yes- 
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terday,”  be  said.  I suppose  you  have  beard 
of  your  brother’s  encounter  with  tbe  bull  ?” 

“Tbe  bull!”  said  Lady  Julia.  And  it  was 
instantly  manifest  to  all  that  her  attack  had  been 
foiled  and  her  flank  turned. 

**Good  gracious!  Lady  Julia,  bow  veiy  odd 
you  are !”  said  tbe  countess. 

**But  what  about  tbe  bull  ?”  asked  tbe  Hon. 
George. 

**  It  seems  that  the  earl  was  knocked  down  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  bis  own  fields.” 

‘*Oh,  dear!”  exclaimed  Alexandrina.  And 
sundry  other  exclamations  were  made  by  all  the 
assembled  ladies. 

“But  he  wasn’t  hurt,”  said  Crosbie.  “A 
young  man  named  Eames  seems  to  baye  fallen 
from  the  sky  and  carried  off  tbe  earl  on  bis 
back.” 

“ Ha,  ba,  ha,  ha !”  growled  tbe  other  earl,  as 
he  heard  of  the  discomfiture  of  his  brother  peer. 

Lady  Julia,  who  had  received  her  own  letters 
that  day  from  Guestwick,  knew  that  nothing  of 
importance  had  happened  to  her  brother;  but 
she  felt  that  she  was  foiled  for  that  time. 

“I  hope  that  there  has  not  really  been  any 
accident,”  said  Mr.  Gazebee,  with  a voice  of 
groat  solicitude. 

“ My  brother  was  quite  well  last  night,  thank 
you,”  said  she.  And  then  the  little  groups  again 
formed  themselves,  and  Lady  Julia  was  left  alone 
on  the  comer  of  a sofa. 

“Was  that  all  an  invention  of  yours,  Sir?” 
said  Alexandrina  to  Crosbie. 

“Not  quite.  1 did  get  a letter  this  morning 
from  my  friend  Bernard  Dale — ^that  old  harri- 
dan’s nephew;  and  Lord  De  Guest  has  been 
worried  by  some  of  his  animals.  I wish  I had 
told  her  that  his  stupid  old  neck  had  been 
broken.” 

“Fie,  Mr.  Crosbie!” 

“What  business  has  she  to  interfere  with 
me?” 

“But  I mean  to  ask  the  same  question  that 
she  asked,  and  you  won’t  put  me  off  with  a cock- 
and-bull  story  like  that.”  But  then,  as  she  was 
going  to  ask  the  question,  dinner  was  announced. 

“And  is  it  true  that  De  Guest  has  been  tossed 
by  a bull  ?”  said  the  earl,  as  soon  as  the  ladies 
Were  gone.  He  had  spoken  nothing  during  din> 
ner  except  what  words  he  had  muttered  into  the 
ear  of  Lady  Dumbello.  It  was  seldom  that  con- 
versation had  many  charms  for  him  in  his  own 
house ; but  there  was  a savor  of  pleasantry  in 
the  idea  of  Lord  De  Guest  having  beeiv  tossed, 
by  which  even  he  was  tickled. 

“ Only  knocked  down,  I believe,”  said  Cros- 
bie. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  growled  the  earl;  then  he 
filled  his  glass,  and  allowed  some  one  else  to 
pass  the  bottle.  Poor  man ! There  was  not 
much  left  to  him  now  in  the  world  which  did 
amuse  him. 

“1  don’t  see  any  thing  to  lan^  at,”  said 
Plantagenet  Palliser,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
earl’s  right  hand,  opposite  to  Lord  Dumbello. 

‘ * Don’t  you  ?”  said  tbe  earl.  “ Ha,  ba,  ha !” 


“I’ll  be  shot  if  I do.  From  all  I hear  De 
Guest  is  an  uncommon  good  farmer.  And  I 
don’t  see  the  joke  of  tossing  a farmer  merely  be- 
cause he’s  a nobleman  also.  Do  you  ?”  and  he 
turned  round  to  Mr.  Gazebee,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  other  side.  The  earl  was  an  earl,  and 
was  also  Mr.  Gazebee’s  father-in-law.  Mr. 
Plantagenet  Palliser  was  the  heir  to  a dukedom. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Gazebee  merely  umpered,  and 
di^  not  answer  the  question  put  to  him.  Mr. 

Palliser  said  nothing  more  about  it^  nor  did  the 
earl ; and  then  the  joke  died  away. 

Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliser  was  the  Duke  of 
Omnium’s  heir — heir  to  that  nobleman’s  title 
and  to  his  enormous  wealth ; and,  therefore,  was 
a man  of  mark  in  the  world.  He  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  coarse.  He  was  about 
five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  was,  as  yet,  un- 
married. He  did  not  hunt  or  shoot  or  keep  a 
yacht,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  had 
never  put  a foot  upon  a race-course  in  his  life. 

Ho  dressed  very  quietly,  never  changing  the 
color  or  form  of  his  garments ; and  in  society 
was  quiet,  reserved,  and  very  often  silent.  He 
was  tall,  slight,  and  not  ill-looking;  but  more 
than  this  can  not  be  said  for  his  personal  iq>pear- 
ance — except,  indeed,  this,  that  no  one  could 
mistake  him  for  other  than  a gentleman.  With 
his  uncle,  the  duke,  he  was  on  good  terms;  that 
I is  to  say,  they  had  never  quarreled.  A very 
liberal  allowance  had  been  made  to  the  nephew ; 
but  the  two  relatives  had  no  tastes  in  common, 
and  did  not  often  meet.  Once  a year  Mr.  Pal- 
liser visited  the  duke  at  his  great  countiy  seat 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  usually  dined  vrith 
him  two  or  three  times  during  the  season  in 
London.  Mr.  Palliser  sat  for  a borough  which 
was  absolutely  undar  the  duke’s  command ; but 
had  accepted  his  seat  under  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  take  whatever  part  in 
politics  might  seem  good  to  himself.  Under 
these  well-understood  arrangements,  the  duke 
and  his  heir  showed  to  the  world  quite  a pattern 
of  a happy  family.  “So  different  to  the  earl 
and  Loifl  Porlock!”  the  people  of  West  Barset- 
shire  used  to  say.  For  the  estates,  both  of  the 
duke  and  of  the  earl,  were  situated  in  the  west- 
ern division  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Palliser  was  chiefly  known  to  the  world 
as  a rising  politician.  We  may  say  that  he  hod 
every  thing  at  his  command,  in  the  way  of  pleas- 
ure, that  the  world  could  offer  him.  He  had 
wealth,  position,  power,  and  the  certainty  of  at- 
taining the  highest  rank  among,  perhaps,  the 
most  brilliant  nobility  of  the  world.  He  was 
courted  by  all  who  could  get  near  enough  to 
court  him.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he 
might  have  selected  a bride  from  all  that  was 
most  beautiful  and  best  among  English  women. 

If  he  would  have  bought  race-horses,  and  have 
expended  thousands  on  the  turf,  he  would  have 
gratified  his  uncle  by  doing  so.  He  might  have 
been  the  master  of  hounds,  or  the  slaughterer  of 
hecatombs  of  birds.  But  to  none  of  these  things 
would  he  devote  himself.  He  had  chosen  to  be 
a politician,  and  in  that  pursuit  ho  labored  with 
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a zeal  and  peraeTerance  which  wonld  haTe  made 
his  fortune  at  any  profession  or  in  any  trade.  | 
He  was  constant  in  committee-rooms  up  to  the 
Tery  middle  of  August.  He  was  rarely  absent 
from  any  debate  of  importance,  and  never  from 
any  important  division.  Though  he  seldom  | 
spoke,  he  was  always  ready  to  speak  if  his  pur-  | 
pose  required  it.  No  man  gave  him  credit  for 
any  great  genius ; few  even  considered  that  he  | 
could  become  either  an  orator  or  a mighty  states-  | 
man.  But  the  world  said  that  he  was  a rising 
man,  and  old  Nestor  of  the  Cabinet  looked  on 
him  as  one  who  would  be  able,  at  some  far  fu- 
ture day,  to  come  among  them  as  a younger 
brother.  Hitherto  he  had  declined  such  inferior 
offices  as  had  been  offered  to  him,  biding  his 
time  carefully ; and  he  was  as  yet  tied  hand  and 
neck  to  no  party,  though  known  to  be  liberal 
in  all  his  political  tendencies.  He  was  a great 
reader ; not  taking  up  a book  here,  and  another 
there,  as  chance  brought  books  before  him,  but 
working  through  an  enormous  course  of  books, 
getting  up  the  great  subject  of  the  world's  his- 
tory— filling  himself  full  of  facts — though  per- 
haps not  destined  to  acquire  the  power  of  using 
those  facts  otherwise  t^n  as  precedents.  He 
strove  also  diligently  to  become  a linguist ; net 
without  success,  as  far  as  a competent  under- 
standing of  various  languages.  He  was  a thhi- 
minded,  plodding,  respectable  man,  willing  to 
devote  all  his  youth  to  work,  in  order  that  in  old 
age  be  might  be  allowed  to  sit  among  the  Coun- 
cilors of  the  State. 

Hitherto  his  name  had  not  been  coupled  by 
ttfe  world  with  that  of  any  woman  whom  he  had 
been  supposed  to  admire;  but  latterly  it  had 
been  observed  that  he  had  often  been  seen  in  the 
same  room  with  Lady  DumbeUo.  It  had  hardly 
amounted  to  more  than  this ; but  when  it  was 
remembered  how  undemonstrative  were  the  two 
persons  concerned — how  little  disposed  was  either 
of  them  to  any  strong  display  of  feeling — even 
this  was  thought  matter  to  be  mentioned.  He 
certainly  would  speak  to  her  from  time  to  time 
almost  with  an  air  of  interest ; and  Lady  Dum- 
bello,  when  she  saw  that  he  was  in  the  room, 
would  be  observed  to  raise  her  bead  with  some 
little  show  of  life,  and  to  look  round  as  though 
there  were  something  there  on  which  it  might  be 
worth  her  while  to  allow  her  eyes  to  rest.  When 
such  innuendoes  were  abroad  no  one  would 
probably  make  more  of  them  than  Lady  De 
Courcy.  Many,  when  they  heard  that  Mr.  Pal- 
liser  was  to  be  at  the  castle,  had  expressed  their 
surprise  at  her  success  in  that  quarter.  Others, 
when  they  learned  that  Lady  DumbeUo  had  con- 
sented to  become  her  guest,  had  also  wondered 
greatly.  But  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
two  were  to  be  there  together,  her  good-natured 
friends  had  acknowledged  that  she  was  a very 
clever  woman.  To  have  either  Mr.  Palliser  or 
Lady  DumbeUo  wonld  have  been  a feather  in 
her  cap ; but  to  succeed  in  getting  both,  by  en- 
abling each  to  know  that  the  other  would  be 
there,  was  indeed  a triumph.  As  regards  Lady 
DumbeUo,  however,  the  l^rgain  was  not  fairly 
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carried  out ; for,  after  aU,  Mr.  Palliser  came  to 
Courcy  Castle  only  for  two  nights  and  a day, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  day  he  was  closeted 
with  sundry  large  blue-books.  As  for  Lady  De 
Courcy,  she  did  not  care  how  he  might  be  em- 
ployed. Blue-books  and  Lady  DumbeUo  were 
all  the  same  to  her.  Mr.  Palliser  had  been  at 
Courcy  Castle,  and  neither  enemy  nor  friend 
could  deny  the  fact. 

This  was  his  second  evening ; and  as  he  had 
promised  to  meet  his  constituents  at  Silverbridge 
at  one  p.m.  on  the  following  day,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  to  them  his  own  conduct  and  the 
political  position  of  the  world  in  general ; and 
as  he  was  not  to  return  from  Silverbridge  to 
Courcy,  Lady  DumbeUo,  if  she  made  any  way 
at  all,  must  take  advantage  of  the  short  gleam 
of  sunshine  which  the  present  hour  afibrded  her. 

No  one,  however,  could  say  that  she  showed  any 
active  disposition  to  monopolize  Mr.  Palliser’s 
attention.  When  he  sauntered  into  the  d rawing- 
room  she  was  sitting,  alone,  in  a large,  low  chair, 
made  without  arms,  so  as  to  admit  the  fuU  ex- 
pansion of  her  dress,  but  hollowed  and  round  at 
the  back,  so  as  to  afford  her  the  support  that  was 
necessary  to  her.  She  had  barely  spoken  three 
j words  since  she  had  left  the  dining-room,  but 
the  time  had  not  passed  heavily  with  her.  Lady 
Julia  had  again  attacked  the  countess  about  Lily 
Dale  and  Mr.  Crosbie,  and  Alexandrina,  driven 
almost  to  rage,  had  stalked  off  to  the  farther  end' 
of  the  room,  not  conCeaUng  her  special  concern 
in  the  matter. 

How  I do  wish  they  were  married  and  done 
with,''  said  the  countess ; and  then  we  should 
hear  no  more  about  them." 

AU  of  which  Lady  DumbeUo  heard  and  un- 
derstood ; and  in  all  of  it  she  took  a certain  in- 
terest She  remembered  such  things,  learning 
thereby  who  was  who,  and  regulating  her  own 
conduct  by  what  she  learned.  She  was  by  no 
means  idle  at  this  or  at  other  such  times,  going 
through,  we  may  say,  a considerable  amount  of 
really  bard  work  in  her  manner  of  working. 
There  she  had  sat  speechless,  unless  when  ac- 
knowledging by  a low  word  of  assent  some  ex- 
pression of  flattery  from  those  around  her.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  when  Mr.  Palliser  entered 
she  raised  her  head,  and  the  faintest  possible 
gleam  of  satisfaction  might  have  been  discerned 
upon  her  features.  But  she  made  no  attempt 
to  speak  to  him ; and  when,  as  he  stood  at  the 
table,  he  took  up  a book  and  remained  thns 
standing  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  she  neither 
showed  nor  felt  any  impatience.  After  that 
Lord  DumbeUo  came  in,  and  he  stood  at  the 
table  without  a book.  Even  then  Lady  Dum- 
beUo felt  no  impatience. 

Plantagenet  Palliser  skimmed  through  his 
little  book,  and  probably  learned  something. 
When  he  put  it  down  be  sipped  a cap  of  tea, 
and  remarked  to  Lady  De  Courcy  that  he 
believed  it  was  only  twelve  miles  to  Silver- 
bridge. 

**  I wish  it  was  a hundred  and  twelve,"  said 
the  countess. 
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In  that  case  I should  be  forced  to  start  to* 
night/  said  Mr.  Palliser. 

“ Then  I wish  it  was  a thousand  and  twelve,” 
said  Lady  De  Courcy. 

In  that  case  I should  not  have  come  at  all,” 
said  Mr.  Palliser.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  on* 
civil,  and  had  only  stated  a fact. 

“The  young  men  are  becoming  absolute 
bears,”  said  the  countess  to  her  daughter  Mar- 
garetta. 

Ho  had  been  in  the  room  nearly  an  hoar  when 
he  did  at  last  find  himself  standing  close  to  Lady 
Dumbello — close  to  her,  and  without  any  other 
very  near  neighbor. 

^^I  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  yoa 
here,"  he  said. 

“ Nor  I you,”  she  answered. 

Though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  we  are  both 
near  oar  own  homes.” 

“ I am  not  near  mine.” 

I meant  Plumstead ; your  father’s  place.” 

“ Yes ; that  was  my  home  once.” 

“I  wish  I could  show  you  my  uncle's  place. 
The  castle  is  very  fine,  and  he  has  some  good 
pictures.” 

*‘So  I have  heard.” 

“ Do  you  stay  here  long?” 

“ Oh,  no.  I go  to  Cheshire  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. Lord  Dumbello  is  always  there  when 
the  hunting  begins.” 

“ Ah,  yes ; of  course.  What  a happy  fellow 
he  is ; never  any  work  to  do ! His  constituents 
never  trouble  him,  I suppose?” 

I don’t  think  they  ever  do,  much.” 

After  that  Mr.  Palliser  sauntered  away  again, 
and  Lady  Dumbello  passed  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing in  silence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
both  were  rewarded  by  that  ten  minutes  of 
sympathetic  intercourse  fgr  the  inconvenience 
which  they  had  sufiered  in  coming  to  Courcy 
Castle. 

But  that  which  seems  so  innocent  to  ns  had 
been  looked  on  in  a different  light  by  the  stem 
moralists  of  that  house. 

“By  Jove!”  said  the  Honorable  George  to 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Gresham,  “I  wonder  how  Dum- 
bello likes  it.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  Dumbello  takes  it  veiy 
easily.” 

“There  are  some  men  who  will  take  any 
thing  easily,”  said  George,  who,  since  his  own 
marriage,  had  learned  to  have  a holy  horror  of 
such  wicked  things. 

“ She's  beginning  to  come  out  a little,”  said 
Lady  Clandidlem  to  Lady  De  Courcy,  when  the 
two  old  women  found  themselves  together  over 
a fire  in  some  back  sitting-room.  “ ^ill  waters 
always  run  deep,  you  know.” 

“ I shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  she  were  to  go 
off  with  him,”  said  Lady  De  Courcy. 

He'll  never  bo  such  a fool  as  that,”  said 
Lady  Clandidlem. 

“I  believe  men  will  be  fools  enough  for  any 
thing,”  said  Lady  De  Courcy.  ‘ ‘ But,  of  course, 
if  he  did,  it  would  come  to  nothing  afterward. 
I know  one  who  would  not  bo  sorry.  If  ever  a 


man  was  tired  of  a woman,  Lord  Dumbello  is 
tired  of  her.” 

But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  the 
wicked  old  woman  spoke  scandal.  Lord  Dum- 
bello was  still  proud  of  his  wife,  and  as  fond  of 
her  as  a man  can  be  of  a woman,  whose  fond- 
ness depends  upon  mere  pride. 

There  had  not  been  much  that  was  danger- 
ous in  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Palliser 
and  Lady  Dumbello,  but  1 can  not  say  the  same 
as  to  that  which  was  going  on  at  the  same  mo- 
ment between  Crosbie  and  Lady  Alexandrina. 

She,  as  I have  said,  walked  away  in  almost  open 
dudgeon  when  Lady  Julia  recommenced  her  at- 
tack about  poor  Lily,  nor  did  she  return  to  the 
general  circle  during  the  evening.  There  were 
two  large  drawing-rooms  at  Courcy  Castle,  join- 
ed together  by  a narrow  link  of  a room,  which 
might  have  b^n  called  a passage  had  it  not  been 
lighted  by  two  windows  coming  down  to  the 
floor,  carpeted  as  were  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
warmed  with  a separate  fire-place.  Hither  she 
betook  herself,  and  was  soon  followed  by  her 
married  sister  Amelia. 

“That  woman  almost  drives  me  mad,”  said 
Alexandrina,  as  they  stood  together  with  their 
toes  upon  the  fender. 

“But,  my  dear,  you  of  all  people  should  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  driven  road  on  such  a sub- 
ject.” 

“That’s  all  very  well,  Amelia.” 

“The  question  is  this,  my  dear — what  docs 
Mr.  Crosbie  mean  to  do  ?” 

* ‘ How  should  I know  ?” 

“ If  you  don’t  know,  it  will  be  safer  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  going  to  marry  this  girl ; and  in 
that  case — ” 

“ Well,  what  in  that  case  ? Are  you  going 
to  be  another  Lady  Julia?  What  do  I care 
about  the  girl?” 

“I  don't  suppose  yon  care  much  about  the 
girl ; and  if  you  care  as  little  about  Mr.  Crosbie, 
there's  an  end  of  it ; only  in  that  case,  Alexan- 
drina— ” 

“Well,  what  in  that  case?” 

“You  know  I don’t  w^ant  to  preach  to  you. 

Can’t  you  tell  me  at  once  whether  you  really 
like  him  ? You  and  I have  always  been  good 
friends.”  And  the  married  sister  put  her  arm 
affectionately  round  the  waist  of  her  who  wished 
to  be  married. 

“I  like  him  well  enough.” 

“And  has  he  made  any  declaration  to  you?” 

“ In  a sort  of  a way  he  has.  Hark,  here  he 
isl”  And  Crosbie,  coming  in  from  the  larger 
room,  joined  the  sisters  at  the  fire-place. 

“We  were  driven  away  by  the  clack  of  Lady 
Julia's  tongue,”  said  the  elder. 

“ I never  met  such  a woman,”  said  Crosbie. 

“ There  can  not  well  be  many  like  her,”  said 
Alexandrina.  And  after  that  they  all  stood  si- 
lent for  a minute  or  two.  Lady  Amelia  Gaze- 
bee  was  considering  whether  or  no  she  would  do 
well  to  go  and  leave  the  two  together.  If  it 
were  intended  that  Mr.  Crosbie  should  marry 
her  sister,  it  would  certainly  be  well  to  give  him 
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an  opportunity  of  expressing  such  a wish  on  his 
own  part.  But  if  Alexandrina  was  simply  mak*> 
ing  a fool  of  herself,  then  it  would  be  well  for 
her  to  stay.  ‘^1  suppose  she  would  rather  I 
should  go/*  said  the  elder  sister  to  herself ; and 
then,  obeying  the  rule  which  should  guide  all 
our  actions  from  one  to  another,  she  went  back 
and  joined  the  crowd. 

“ Will  you  come  on  into  the  other  room  ?** 
said  Crosbie. 

“ I think  we  are  veiy  well  here,**  Alexandri- 
na replied. 

“ But  I wish  to  speak  to  you — particularly,” 
said  he. 

“ And  can  not  you  speak  here  ?*’ 

‘*No.  They  will  be  passing  backward  and 
forward.**  Lady  Alexandrina  said  nothing  fur- 
ther, but  led  the  way  into  the  other  large  room. 
That  also  was  lighted,  and  there  were  in  it  four 
or  five  persons.  Lady  Rosina  was  reading  a 
work  on  the  millennium,  with  a light  to  herself 
in  one  comer.  Her  brother  John  was  asl^p  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  a young  gentleman  and  lady 
were  playing  chess.  There  was,  however,  am- 
ple room  for  Crosbie  and  Alexandrina  to  take 
up  a position  apart. 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Crosbie,  what  have  you  got 
to  say  to  me?  But,  first,  1 mean  to  repeat 
Lady  Julia*s  question,  as  I told  you  that  I 
should  do : When  did  you  hear  last  from  Miss 
Dale?** 


It  is  cruel  in  you  to  ask  me  such  a question, 
after  what  I have  already  told  you.  You  know 
that  1 have  given  to  Miss  Dade  a promise  of 
marriage.” 

‘ ‘ Very  well,  Sir.  I don’t  see  why  you  should 
bring  me  in  here  to  tell  me  any  thing  that  is  so 
publicly  known  as  that.  With  such  a herald  os 
Lady  Julia  it  was  quite  unnecessary.” 

*‘If  you  can  only  answer  me  in  that  tone  1 
will  make  an  end  of  it  at  once.  When  I told 
you  of  my  engagement  1 told  you  also  that  an- 
other woman  possessed  my  heart.  Am  I wrong 
to  suppose  that  you  knew  to  whom  1 alluded  ?'* 

“Indeed  I did  not,  Mr.  Crosbie.  I am  no 
conjuror,  and  I have  not  scrutinized  you  so  close- 
ly as  your  friend  Lady  Julia.’* 

“ It  is  you  that  1 love.  1 am  sure  I need 
hardly  say  so  now.*' 

“Hardly,  indeed — considering  that  you  are 
engaged  to  Miss  Dale.” 

“As  to  that,  I have,  of  course,  to  own  that  I 
have  behaved  foolbhly — worse  than  foolishly,  if 
you  choose  to  say  so.  You  can  not  condemn 
me  more  absolutely  than  I condemn  myself. 
But  1 have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  one  thing : 
I will  not  marry  where  I do  not  love.*'  Oh,  if 
Lily  could  have  heard  him  as  he  then  spoke ! 
“It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  speak  in 
terms  too  high  of  Miss  Dale ; but  I am  quite 
sure  that  I could  not  make  her  happy  as  her 
husband.*’ 

“ Why  did  you  not  think  of  that  before  you 
asked  hex?”  said  Alexandrina.  But  there  was 
very  little  of  condemnation  in  her  tone. 

“I  ought  to  have  done  so;  but  it  is  hardly 
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for  you  to  blame  mo  with  severity.  Had  you, 
when  wo  were  last  together  in  London — had  you 
been  less — ” 

“ Less  what  ?” 

“ Less  defiant,”  said  Crosbie,  “ all  this  might 
perhaps  have  been  avoided.*' 

Lady  Alexandrina  could  not  remember  that 
she  had  been  defiant ; but,  however,  she  let  that 
pass.  “ Oh,  yes ; of  course  it  was  my  fault.” 

“ I went  down  there  to  Allington  with  my 
heart  ill  at  ease,  and  now  I have  fallen  into  this 
trouble.  I tell  you  all  as  it  has  happened.  It 
is  impossible  that  I should  marry  Miss  Dale. 

It  would  be  wicked  in  me  to  do  so,  seeing  that 
my  heart  belongs  altogether  to  another.  1 have 
told  you  who  is  that  other;  and  now  may  I hope 
for  an  answer?” 

“ An  answer  to  what  ?” 

“ Alexandrina,  will  yon  be  my  wife  ?** 

If  it  had  been  her  object  to  bring  him  to  a 
point-blank  declaration  and  proposition  of  mar- 
riage, she  had  certainly  achieved  her  object 
now.  And  she  had  that  tnist  in  her  own  power 
of  management,  and  in  her  mother’s,  that  she 
did  not  fear  that  in  accepting  him  she  would  in- 
car  the  risk  of  being  served  as  he  was  serving 
Lily  Dale.  She  knew  her  own  position  and  his 
too  well  for  that.  If  she  accepted  him  she  would 
in  due  course  of  time  become  his  wife — let  Miss 
Dale  and  all  her  friends  say  what  they  might  to 
the  contrary.  As  to  that  head  she  had  no  fear. 

But  nevertheless  she  did  not  accept  him  at 
once.  Though  she  wished  for  the  prize,  her 
woman’s  nature  hindered  her  from  taking  it 
when  it  was  offered  to  her. 

“How  long  is  it,  Mr.  Crosbie,”  she  said, 

“ since  you  put  the  same  question  to  Miss  Dale?” 

“ I have  told  you  eveiy  thing,  Alexandrina, 
as  I promised  that  I would  do.  If  you  intend 
to  punish  me  for  doing  so — ” 

“And  I might  ask  another  question.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  you  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  some  other  girl  ?” 

He  turned  round  as  though  to  walk  away 
from  her  in  anger ; but  when  he  had  gone  half 
the  distance  to  the  door  he  returned. 

“By  Heaven!”  he  said,  and  he  spoke  some- 
what roughly  too,  “ I’ll  have  an  answer.  You, 
at  any  rate,  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach 
me.  All  that  I have  done  wrong  I have  done 
through  you,  or  on  your  behalf.  You  have 
heard  my  proposal.  Do  you  intend  to  accept  it  ? ” 

“ I declare  you  startle  me  I If  you  demand- 
ed my  money  or  my  life  you  could  not  be  more 
imperious.” 

“Certainly  not  more  resolute  in  my  determ- 
ination.” 

“ And  if  I decline  the  honor?” 

“I  shall  think  you  the  most  fickle  of  your 
sex.” 

“ And  if  I were  to  accept  it  ?” 

“ I would  swear  that  you  were  the  best,  the 
dearest,  and  the  sweetest  of  women.” 

“ I would  rather  have  your  good  opinion  than 
your  bad,  certainly,”  said  Lady  Alexandrina. 

And  then  it  was  understood  by  both  of  them 
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that  that  affair  was  settled.  Whenever  she  was 
called  on  in  future  to  speak  of  Lily,  she  always 
called  her  “ that  poor  Miss  Dale  ;**  but  she  nev- 
er again  spoke  a word  of  reproach  to  her  future 
lord  about  that  little  adventure.  shall  tell 
mamma  to-night,"  she  said  to  him,  as  she  bade 
him  good-night  in  some  sequestered  noc^  to 
which  they  had  betaken  themselves.  Lady  Ju- 
lia's eye  was  again  on  them  as  they  came  out 
from  the  sequestered  nook,  but  Alexandrina  no 
longer  cared  for  Lady  Julia. 

**  Greorge,  1 can  not  quite  understand  about 
that  Mr.  Palliser.  Isn’t  he  to  be  a duke,  and 
oughtn't  he  to  be  a lord  now  ?"  This  question 
was  asked  by  Mrs.  George  De  Convey  of  her 
husband,  when  they  found  themselves  together 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 

“ Yes ; he’ll  be  Duke  of  Omnium  when  the 
old  fellow  dies.  I think  he's  one  of  the  slowest 
fellows  1 ever  came  across.  He'll  take  deuced 
good  care  of  the  property,  though.** 

But,  George,  do  explain  it  to  me.  It  is  so 
stupid  not  to  understand,  and  I am  afraid  of 
opening  my  mouth  for  fear  of  blundering." 

‘‘Then  keep  your  mouth  shut,  my  dear. 
You'll  learn  all  those  sort  of  things  in  time, 
and  nobody  notices  it  if  you  don't  say  any  thing." 

“ Yes ; but,  George,  I don't  like  to  sit  silent 
all  the  night.  I'd  sooner  be  up  here  with  a novel 
if  I can't  speak  about  any  thing." 

‘ ‘ Look  at  Lady  Dumbello.  She  doesn't  want 
to  be  always  talking." 

“Lady  Dumbello  is  very  different  from  me. 
But  do  tell  me,  who  is  Mr.  Palliser?" 

“ He's  the  duke's  nephew.  If  he  were  the 
duke's  son  he  would  be  the  Marquis  of  Silver- 
bridge." 

“And  will  he  be  plain  Mister  till  his  uncle 
dies?" 

“Yes,  a very  plain  Mister." 

“ What  a pity  for  him ! But,  George — if  I 
have  a baby,  and  if  he  should  be  a boy,  and  if — 

“Oh,  nonsense!  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk  of  that  when  he  comes.  I'm  going  to  sleep." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A HOTHEB-IN-LAW  AND  A FATHER-IK-LAW. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Plantagenet 
PallisCT  was  off  upon  his  political  mission  before 
breakfast— either  that,  or  else  some  private  com- 
fort was  afforded  to  him  in  guise  of  solitary  rolls 
and  coffee.  The  public  breakfast  at  Courcy 
Castle  was  going  on  at  eleven  o'clodc,  and  at 
that  hour  Mr.  Palliser  was  already  closeted  with 
the  Mayor  of  Silverbridge. 

“ I must  get  off  by  the  3.45  train,*’  said  Mr. 
Palliser.  “ Who  is  there  to  speak  after  me  ?" 

“ Well,  I shall  say  a few  words ; and  Growdy 
— he'll  expect  them  to  listen  to  him.  Growdy 
has  always  stood  very  firm  by  his  grace,  Mr. 
Palliser.” 

“Mind  we  are  in  the  room  sharp  at  one. 
And  you  can  have  a fly,  for  me  to  get  away  to 


the  station,  ready  in  the  yard.  I won't  go  a 
moment  beforer  I can  help.  I shall  be  just  an 
hour  and  a half  myself.  No,  thank  you,  I nev- 
er take  any  wine  in  the  morning."  And  I may 
here  state  that  Mr.  Palliser  did  get  away  by  the 
3.45  train,  leaving  Mr.  Growdy  still  talking  on 
the  platform.  Constituents  must  be  tinted  ^dth 
respect ; but  time  has  become  so  scarce  nowa- 
days that  that  respect  has  to  be  meted  out  by 
the  quarter  of  an  hour  with  parsimonious  care. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  more  leisure  at 
Courcy  Castle.  Neither  the  countess  nor  Lady 
Alexandrina  came  down  to  breakfast,  but  their 
absence  gave  rise  to  no  special  remark.  Break- 
fast at  the  castle  was  a morning  meal  at  which 
people  showed  themselves,  or  did  not  show  them- 
selves, as  it  pleased  them.  Lady  Julia  was 
there,  looking  very  glum,  and  Crosbie  was  sit- 
ting next  to  his  future  sister-in-law  Margaretta, 
who  already  had  placed  herself  on  terms  of 
close  affection  with  him.  As  he  finished  his 
tea  she  whispered  into  his  ear,  “ Mr.  Crosbie,  if 
you  could  spare  half  an  hour,  mamma  would  so 
like  to  see  you  in  her  own  room."  Crosbie  de- 
clared that  he  would  be  delighted  to  wait  upon 
her,  and  did  in  truth  feel  some  gratitude  in  be- 
ing welcomed  as  a son-in-law  into  the  house. 

And  yet  he  felt  also  that  he  was  being  caught, 
and  that  in  ascending  into  the  private  domains 
of  the  countess  he  would  be  setting  the  seal  upon 
his  own  cajitivity. 

Nevertheless,  he  went  with  a smiling  face 
and  a light  step,  Lady  Margaretta  ushering  him 
the  way.  “Mamma,"  said  she,  “ I have  brought 
Mr.  Crosbie  up  to  you.  I did  not  know  that 
you  were  here,  Alexandrina,  or  I should  have 
warned  him.” 

The  countess  and  her  youngest  daughter  had 
been  breakfasting  together  in  the  elder  lady's 
sitting-room,  and  were  now  seated  in  a very 
graceful  and  well  - arranged  deshabille.  The 
tea-cups  out  of  which  they  had  been  drinking 
were  made  of  some  elegant  porcelain,  the  tea-pot 
and  cream-jug  were  of  chased  silver  and  as  deli- 
cate in  their  way.  The  remnant  of  food  con- 
sisted of  morsels  of  French  roll  which  had  not 
even  been  allowed  to  crumble  themselves  in  a 
disorderly  fashion,  and  of  infinitesimal  pats  of 
butter.  If  the  morning  meal  of  the  two  ladies 
had  been  as  unsubstantial  as  the  appearance  of 
the  fragments  indicated,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  they  intended  to  lunch  early.  The  count- 
ess herself  was  arrayed  in  an  elaborate  morning 
wrapper  of  figured  silk,  but  the  simple  Alexan- 
drina wore  a plain  white  muslin  peignoir,  fast- 
ened with  pink  ribbon.  Her  hair,  which  she 
usually  carried  in  long  rolls,  now  hung  loose 
over  her  shoulders,  and  certainly  added  some- 
thing to  her  stock  of  female  charms.  The 
countess  got  up  as  Crosbie  entered  and  greeted 
him  with  an  open  hand ; but  Alexandrina  kept 
her  seat,  and  merely  nodded  at  him  a little  wd- 
come.  “ I must  run  down  again,"  said  Marga- 
retta, “ or  I shall  have  left  Amelia  with  all  the 
cares  of  the  house  upon  her." 

“Alexandrina  has  told  me  all  about  it,"  said 
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tlie  countess,  with  her  sweetest  smile ; <^and  I 
have  given  her  my  approval.  I really  do  think 
you  will  suit  each  other  very  well.’* 

« I ^ very  much  obliged  to  you,”  said  Cros- 
hie.  **  I’m  sure  at  any  rate  of  this — that  she 
will  suit  me  veiy  well.” 

Yes ; 1 think  she  wilL  She  is  a good  sensi- 
ble girl.” 

Pshaw,  mamma ; pray  don’t  go  on  in  that 
Goody  Twoshoes  sort  of  way.” 

you  are,  my  dear.  If  you  were  not  it 
would  not  be  well  for  you  to  do  as  you  are  going 
to  do.  If  you  were  giddy  and  harum-scarum, 
and  devoted  to  rank  and  wealth  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  it  would  not  be  well  for  you  to  marry 
a commoner  without  fortune.  I’m  sure  Mr. 
Crosbie  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so  much  as 
that.” 


“Of  course  I know,”  said  Crosbie,  “that  I 
had  no  right  to  look  so  high.” 

“Well;  we’ll  say  nothing  more  about  it,” 
said  the  countess. 

* * Pray  don’t,  ” said  Alexandrina.  ‘ * It  sounds 
so  like  a sermon.” 

“ Sit  down,  Mr.  Crosbie,”  said  the  countess, 
“and  let  us  have  a little  conversation.  She 
shall  sit  by  you,  if  you  like  it.  Nonsense, 
Alexandrina — if  he  asks  it  1” 

“ Don't,  mamma ; I mean  to  remain  where  I 
am. 


“Very  well,  my  dear;  then  remain  where 
you  are.  She  is  a willful  girl,  Mr.  Crosbie ; os 
you  will  say  when  you  hear  that  she  has  told 
me  all  that  you  told  her  last  night.”  Upon 
hearing  this,  he  changed  color  a little,  but  said 
nothing.  “ She  has  told  roe,”  continued  the 
countess,  “ about  that  young  lady  at  Allington. 
Upon  my  word,  I'm  afraid  you  have  been  veiy 
naughty.” 

“ I have  been  foolish.  Lady  De  Courry.” 

“Of  course ; I did  not  mean  any  thing  worse 
than  that.  Yes,  you  have  been  foolish ; amus- 
ing yourself  in  a thoughtless  way,  you  know, 
and,  perhaps,  a little  piqued  because  a certain 
lady  was  not  to  be  won  so  easily  as  your  Royal 
Highness  wished.  Well,  now,  all  that  must  be 
settled,  you  know,  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
don’t  want  to  ask  any  indiscreet  questions ; but 
if  the  young  lady  has  really  been  left  with  any 
idea  that  you  meant  any  thing,  don't  you  think 
you  should  undeceive  her  at  once  ?” 

“ Of  course  he  will,  mamma.” 

“ Of  coarse  you  will ; and  it  will  be  a great 
comfort  to  Alexandrina  to  know  that  the  matter 
is  arranged..  You  hear  what  Lady  Julia  is  say- 
ing almost  every  hour  of  her  life.  Now,  of 
course,  Alexandrina  does  not  care  what  an  old 
maid  like  Lady  Julia  may  say;  but  it  will  be 
better  for  all  parties  that  the  rumor  should  be  put 
a stop  to.  If  the  earl  were  to  hear  it,  he  might, 
you  know — ” And  the  countess  shook  her  head, 
thinking  that  she  could  thus  best  indicate  what 
the  earl  might  do,  if  he  were  to  take  it  into  his 
head  to  do  any  thing. 

Crosbie  could  not  bring  himself  to  hold  any 
very  confidential  intercourse  with  the  countess 
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about  Lily ; but  he  gave  a muttered  assurance 
that  he  should,  as  a matter  of  course,  make 
known  the  tmUi  to  Miss  Dale  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible.  Ho  could  not  say  exactly  when 
he  would  write,  nor  whether  he  would  write  to 
her  or  to  her  mother ; but  the  thing  should  be 
done  immediately  on  bis  return  to  town. 

“ If  it  will  make  the  matter  easier,  I will  write 
to  Mrs.  Dale,”  said  the  countess.  But  to  this 
scheme  Mr.  Crosbie  objected  very  strongly. 

And  then  a few  words  were  said  about  the 
earl.  “I  will  tell  him  this  afternoon,”  said  the 
countess ; ‘ ^ and  then  you  can  see  him  to-mor- 
row morning.  I don't  suppose  he  will  say  veiy 
much,  you  know ; and  perhaps  he  may  think — 
you  won’t  mind  my  saying  it,  I'm  sure — that 
Alexandrina  might  have  done  better.  But  I 
don’t  believe  that  he’ll  raise  any  strong  objec- 
tion. There  will  be  something  about  settle- 
ments, and  that  sort  of  thing,  of  coarse.”  Then 
the  countess  went  away,  and  Alexandrina  was 
left  with  her  lover  for  half  an  hour.  When  the 
half  hour  was  over,  he  felt  that  he  w'ould  have 
given  all  that  he  had  in  the  world  to  have  back 
the  last  four  and  twenty  hours  of  his  existence. 
But  he  had  no  hope.  To  jilt  Lily  Dale  would, 
no  doubt,  bo  within  his  power,  but  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  jilt  Lady  Alexandrina  De 
Courcy. 

On  the  next  morning  at  twelve  o’clock  he 
had  his  interview  with  the  father,  and  a very  un- 
pleasant interview  it  was.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  earl's  room,  and  found  the  great  peer  stand- 
ing on  the  rug,  with  his  bock  to  the  fire,  and  his 
hands  in  his  breeches’  pockets. 

“So  you  mean  to  marry  my  daughter?”  said 
he.  “I’m  not  very  well,  as  you  see ; I seldom 
am. 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  answer  to 
Crosbie’s  greeting.  Crosbie  had  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  earl,  and  bad  carried  his  point  so 
far  that  the  earl  had  been  forced  to  take  one  of 
his  own  out  of  his  pocket,  and  give  it  to  his  pro- 
posed son-in-law. 

“ If  your  lordship  has  no  objection.  I have, 
at  any  rate,  her  permission  to  ask  for  yours.  ” 

“I  believe  you  have  not  any  fortune,  have 
you?  She’s  got  none;  of  course  you  know 
that?” 

“ I have  a few  thousand  pounds,  and  I be- 
lieve she  has  as  much.” 

“About  os  much  as  will  buy  bread  to  keep 
the  two  of  you  from  starving.  It’s  nothing  to 
me.  You  can  marry  her  if  yon  like ; only,  look 
here.  I’ll  have  no  nonsense.  I’ve  bad  an  old 
woman  in  with  me  this  morning — one  of  those 
that  are  here  in  the  house — telling  me  some  story 
about  some  other  girl  that  you  have  made  a fool 
of.  It’s  nothing  to  roe  how  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing  you  may  have  done,  so  that  you  do 
none  of  it  here.  Bat,  if  you  play  any  prank  of 
that  kind  with  me,  you’ll  find  that  you’ve  made 
a mistake.” 

Crosbie  hardly  made  any  answer  to  this,  but 
got  himself  out  of  the  room  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

“ You’d  better  talk  to  Gazd)ee  abK>ut  the  trifle 
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of  money  you’ve  got,”  said  the  earl.  Then  he 
dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind,  and  no 
doubt  imagined  that  he  had  fully  done  bis  duty 
by  his  daughter. 

On  the  day  after  this  Crosbie  was  to  go.  On 
the  last  afternoon,  shortly  before  dinner,  he  was 
waylaid  by  Lady  Julia,  who  had  passed  the  day 
in  preparing  traps  to  catch  him. 

“Mr.  Crosbie,”  she  said,  “let  me  have  one 
word  with  you.  Is  this  true?” 

“Lady  Julia,”  he  said,  “ I really  do  not  know 
why  you  should  inquire  into  my  private  affairs.” 

“Yes,  Sir,  you  do  know;  you  know  very 
well.  That  poor  young  lady,  who  has  no  father 
and  no  brother,  is  my  neighbor,  and  her  friends 
are  my  friends.  She  is  a friend  of  my  own,  and 
being  an  old  woman  I have  a right  to  speak  for 
her.  If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Crosbie,  you  are  treat- 
ing her  like  a villain.” 

“ Lady  Julia,  I really  must  decline  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  you.” 

“I’ll  tell  every  body  what  a villain  you  are ; 
I will,  indeed ; a villain  and  a poor,  weak,  silly 
fool.  She  was  too  good  for  you ; that’s  what 
she  was.”  Crosbie,  as  Lady  Julia  was  address- 
ing to  him  the  last  words,  hurried  up  stairs  away 
from  her,  but  her  ladyship,  standing  on  a land- 
ing-place, spoke  up  loudly,  so  that  no  word  should 
be  loftt  on  her  retreating  enemy. 

“We  positively  must  get  rid  of  that  woman,” 
the  countess,  who  heard  it  all,  said  to  Marga- 
retta.  “She  is  disturbing  the  house  and  dis- 
gracing herself  eveiy  day.” 

“ She  went  to  papa  this  morning,  mamma.” 

“ She  did  not  get  much  by  that  move,”  said 
the  countess. 

On  the  following  morning  Crosbie  returned 
to  town,  but  just  before  he  left  the  castle  he  re- 
ceived a third  letter  from  Lily  Dale.  “ I have 
been  rather  disappointed  at  not  hearing  this 
morning,”  said  Lily,  “for  I thought  the  post- 
man would  have  brought  me  a letter.  But  I 
know  you’ll  be  a better  boy  when  you  get  back 
to  London,  and  I won’t  scold  you.  Scold  you, 
indeed ! No ; I’ll  never  scold  you,  not  though 
I shouldn’t  hear  for  a month.” 

He  would  have  given  all  that  he  had  in  the 
world,  three  times  told,  if  he  could  have  blotted 
out  that  visit  to  Courcy  Castle  from  the  past 
facts  of  his  existence. 


THE  PLAYERS  AND  THE 
PURITANS. 

IT  is  difficult  for  an  honest  and  simple-mind- 
ed gentleman,  who  in  his  youth  went  to  the 
theatre  with  his  grandmother,  and  in  his  old 
age  still  goes  to  the  theatre  with  his  grand- 
children, to  comprehend  the  heavy  charges  of 
immorality  which  sober  and  serious  people  have 
made  so  long  and  with  so  much  earnestness 
against  the  drama.  He  feels  that  his  love  of 
the  mimic  art  has  not  contaminated  his  owm 
nature;  and  he  will  not  with  equanimity  be 
told  that  he  is  a degraded  creature  because  he 
relishes  the  exquisite  repartee  of  Congreve,  and 
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likes  Shakspeare  better  in  the  show  than  in  the 
printed  sheets.  With  something  of  the  same 
feeling  of  injury  he  who  devotes  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  finds  his 
artistic  taste  jostled  by  what  he  considers  to  be 
overscrupulous  morality,  and  can  not  help  har- 
boring a certain  contempt  for  the  rigid  purity 
of  the  confessors.  The  mention  of  Jeremy  Col- 
lier disturbs  his  admiration  of  some  gem  of  an- 
tiquity; and  although  he  knows,  better,  per- 
haps, than  their  bitterest  censors,  that  his  fa- 
vorite authors  are  not  immaculate^  he  does  not 
like  to  be  reminded  too  pertinaciously  of  what 
he  considers  to  be  of  no  more  real  imyKjrtance 
than  the  spots  on  the  sun.  For  the  offenses 
of  the  dramatist  against  decency  and  morality 
there  is  but  one  ancient  and  most  unsatisfac- 
tory plea,  sophistical  in  itself  at  the  moment  of 
its  origin,  intrinsically  weak  at  all  times,  and 
of  no  value  whatever  so  far  as  it  has  relation  to 
ourselves.  It  is  confidently  urged  that  tlie 
writer  of  comedy  is  no  worse  than  his  times — 
an  apology  utterly  futile,  because  the  assump- 
tion of  censorship  and  chastisement  implies  that 
he  should  be  better  than  his  times,  and  not  cn^^t 
stones  so  assiduously  at  other  sinners  when  he 
is  himself  a prime  offender.  Dr.  Hawkcsw'orth, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Alteration  of  the  “Am- 
phitryon” of  Dryden,  says  that  the  piny  is  “so 
tainted  with  the  profaneness  and  immodesty  of 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote  that  the  present 
time,  however  selfish  and  corrupt,  has  too  much 
regard  to  external  decorum  to  permit  the  rep- 
resentation of  it  upon  the  stage,  without  draw- 
ing a veil,  at  least,  over  some  part  of  its  de- 
formity”— a nicety  which  those  who  have  waded 
through  the  stercoraceous  abominations  of  the 
original  play  will  hardly  censure  as  affected  or 
prudish.  But  the  kindness  of  the  critic,  as  he 
goes  on  with  his  excisions,  can  not  make  us 
forget  that  Dryden  was  himself  a professed  sat- 
irist, and  in  his  ablest  and  most  elaborate  works 
was  continually  rebuking  those  contemporary 
vices  which  arc  said  to  have  betrayed  him,  by 
their  familiarity,  into  such  intolerable  improprie- 
ties of  sf>eech,  and,  as  we  are  sorry  to  add — for 
we  love  John  Dryden — into  such  shameful  pru- 
riency of  conception.  A man  need  not  be  a 
saint  to  turn  with  utter  disgust  and  loathing 
from  the  perfect  stench  which  exhales  from  the 
comedies  of  this  gifted  but  misguided  man.  He 
who  is  not  overscrupulous  upon  the  question  of 
morals  will  condemn  elaborate  indecency  upon 
the  score  of  taste.  There  are  certain  offenses 
which,  transcending  liberty  of  speech,  indicate 
a coarse  and  confirmed  license  of  thought  justi- 
fiable in  no  age  and  unbecoming  in  any  writer. 

Shakspeare  never  sinks  below  a certain  loose- 
ness of  language — all  else,  thought,  plot,  char- 
acter, and  action,  is  cleanly  and  decorous — wc 
have  things  that  are  pure  in  words  that  are 
conventionally  wicked.  The  substratum  of  all 
the  plays  which  are  indubitably  his  is  natural 
and  healthy;  whatever  may  be  going  on,  the 
atmosphere  is  salubrious  and  montane  in  its 
purity;  and  no  reader,  young  or  old,  comes 
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from  the  perusal  of  this  master  with  a polluted 
imagination  or  less  elevated  habit  of  thought, 
because,  in  spite  of  occasional  inequalities  of 
moral  impression,  the  general  tendency  is  up- 
ward and  toward  the  summit  of  an  earnest  and 
heroic  life.  The  Muse  of  Shakspeare,  spite  of 
small  and  unimportant  slips,  is  substantially  of 
a “saintly  chastity for 

“A  thousand  livery'd  angels  lacquey  her. 

Driving  far  oS  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt; 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  g^roaa  ear  can  hear.** 

So  true  is  it,  that  it  is  the  intention  which  cre- 
ates the  impression,  not  merely  in  the  drama, 
but  in  all  other  artistic  forms.  Paint  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  and  put  upon  her  bead  a wig,  and 
there  is  no  stew  so  vile  that  she  would  not  make 
it  viler  by  her  presence.  Shakspeare  may  some- 
times be  gross,  but,  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  judicious- 
ly observed,  “grossness  is  not  vulgarity;  and 
nothing  is  vulgar  that  is  natural,  spontaneous, 
unavoidable.''  The  shame  of  Dryden's  come- 
dies, and  indeed  of  the  whole  Drama  of  the  Res- 
toration, is,  that  the  vulgarity  is  prepense,  that 
it  is  curiously  and  lovingly  elaborated,  that  it 
takes  the  place  of  polite  and  self-respecting  so- 
cial converse,  and  that  instead  of  being,  when 
possible,  avoided,  it  is  eagerly  and  continually 
obtruded.  Shamelessness  is  the  essense  of  these 
plays.  Vice  is  exaggerated,  put  purposely  out 
of  proportion,  and  painted  in  pretty  wild-fire 
colors,  or  sugar-coated  with  a nimble  and  tire- 
less wit,  that  the  demireps  of  quality  in  the  box- 
es may  giggle,  and  old  battered  beaux  be  reju- 
venated by  the  eringoes  of  the  text.  Why  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  if  Nature  is  thereby 
merely  stimulated  to  fresh  aberrations  from  pa- 
rity of  thought  and  purpose  ? Why  show  Scorn 
her  own  image  after  such  a fashion  that  she  will 
bat  simper  at  it,  and  think  it  ten  times  lovelier 
than  before?  Let  the  Age  and  Body  of  the 
Time  take  heed  of  the  King's  rebuke  of  poor  Sir 
John : 

‘‘ Full  to  thy  pmjrers; 

How  ni  white  hain  become  a fool  and  jester  1** 

Indeed,  there  is  no  pleasanter  piece  of  self-delu- 
sion than  this  of  thinking  themselves  natural, 
with  which  the  sisters  Thalia  and  Melpomene 
have  so  often  fed  an  unnatural  vanity,  in  default 
of  solidcr  victual,  amidst  the  cold  discomforts 
of  a barn.  But  who  goes  to  the  theatre  for  na- 
ture ? Who  does  not,  after  diligent  attend- 
ance, resign  himself  to  the  infliction  of  count- 
less intrusive  conventionalities  ? We  know  that 
Damon  never  bawled  to  the  people  of  Syracuse 
after  Mr.  Forrest’s  obstreperous  fashion,  as  well 
as  >ve  know  that  the  flat  representing  a Swiss 
cottage  has  neither  kitchen  nor  chamber  behind 
its  canvas  front.  We  know  that  it  is  as  absurd 
for  the  gentleman  in  pink  tights,  which  nobody 
ever  mistakes  for  a real  epidermis,  to  soliloquize, 
and  pretend  to  talk  to  himself,  when  he  is  only 
talking  to  the  audience,  as  it  is  for  the  prima 
donna,  after  she  has  been  mortally  wounded,  to  , 
sing  a long  and  curiously-florid  cavatina,  through  ' 
the  intricacies  of  a modulation  from  five  flats 


into  seven  sharps.  The  playwrights  keep  no 
terms  with  any  absurdities  except  their  own. 
All  Grub  Street  growled  at  Farinelli ; and  while 
it  was  grandly  larcenous  in  respect  of  French 
originals,  it  had  no  terms  of  contempt  too  strong 
for  tlie  French  unities.  When  the  poor  man- 
agers of  Drury  Lane,  in  the  last  desperate  throes 
of  impccuniosity,  brought  out  an  elephant,  half 
the  wits  of  the  town  went  into  spasmodic  laugh- 
ter, and  the  more  serious  moiety  into  convul- 
sions of  rage.  But  to  the  reflecting  mind  an 
elephant,  albeit  only  of  pasteboard,  with  a boy 
in  each  leg  to  facilitate  locomotion,  is  a more 
natural  object  than  a Hercules  of  a hero,  stri- 
dent and  striding,  in  a tin  helmet,  carrying 
death  to  sightless  battalions  at  the  point  of  a 
wooden  spear.  All  the  plaudits  bestowed  upon 
her  impersonation  of  Juliet  could  never  recon- 
cile Fanny  Kemble  to  the  oil-silk  moon  with  the 
gaslight  behind  it ; and  perhaps  the  ablest  his- 
trion  is  one  who  seldomest  forgets  that  his  busi- 
ness is  to  seem,  and  not  to  be.  Those  who,  in- 
stead of  swaying  a part,  permit  the  part  to  sway 
them,  make  but  ragged  work  of  a passion.  The 
audience  before  him,  all  eyes  and  aH  ears,  is  the 
healthy  disillusion  of  the  actor.  It  takes  him, 
and  very  properly,  out  of  the  category  of  nature, 
whore  he  has  no  business,  and  puts  him  into 
that  of  art,  where  all  his  business  lies.  It  is  the 
chief  charm  of  art  that  it  is  just  a little  less  than 
natural.  Wo  must  have  salads  in  the  lines  to 
make  the  matter  savory.  The  tragedy-queen 
must  be  nearer  to  heaven  than  we  are,  “ by  the 
altitude  of  a chopine.”  We  are  sight-seers  in  a 
double  capacity,  for  we  are  to  be  cheated,  with 
a comfortable  consciousness  that  we  are  no. 
cheated  at  all.  The  rapture  of  being  swindled 
out  of  onr  laughter  and  tears  is  gone  with  the 
holidays  of  our  spring-time  and  the  confiding 
credulity  of  our  childhood.  This  is  the  disen- 
chantment which  comes  to  us  all.  We  are 
taught  at  last  to  trace  the  blistering  sneer  which 
runs  through  the  pages  of  Gulliver;  and  we  sigh 
for  the  days  when  we  believed  him  to  be  a voy- 
ager as  veritable  as  Mungo  Park.  For  most  of 
ns  the  theatre  goes  with  Sinbad,  and  Bean-Stalk 
Jack,  and  Prince  Fortunatns. 

When  we  consider  the  inevitable  and  ridicu- 
lous interruptions  and  constant  blunders  which 
characterize  the  most  careful  of  stage  represent- 
ations, we  find  it  to  be  a cause  of  wonder  that 
the  illusion  is  even  partially  preserved.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  and  skill  of  the  prom- 
inent performers,  every  stage  maintains  a squad 
of  awkward  and  ignorant  persons,  to  whoso  mercy 
the  minor  ports  are  committed,  and  by  whose 
stupidity  they  ore  continually  murdered.  It 
matters  not  whether  Alexander  the  Great  be  a 
hero  or  a very  ordinary  person  to  his  valet  do 
chambre ; but  it  does  matter  a great  deal  wheth- 
er the  valet  affect  martial  airs  and  a resonant 
parody  of  the  royal  sequipedality,  or  is  content 
to  deliver  messages  in  a modestly  aggravated 
tone.  A very  small  matter  suflSces  to  disen- 
chant ns.  Some  gallery  god  once  cast  an  apple 
at  John  Kemble  while  he  was  stalking  through 
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one  of  the  stateli^t  scenes  in  Coriolanas.  He 
came  down  to  the  foot-lights,  holding  the  po« 
roonic  missile  in  his  hand,  appealed  to  the  kind 
consideration  of  a British  audience,  and  con- 
clnded,  amidst  great  applause,  by  offering  a re- 
ward of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the 
tasteless  malefactor.  It  most  have  b^n  hard 
for  the  most  enthusiastic  spectator  to  get  back 
before  the  walls  of  Rome”  that  night.  It  was 
a little  carious,  we  may  add,  that  the  pippin 
came  down  just  as  Coriolanus  was  kneeling  in 
the  speech  beginning : 

^*Like  a dull  actor  now, 

I haTO  forgot  my  part,  and  I am  out, 

Even  to  a full  disgrace." 


Accidents  like  these  are  bad  enough ; but  it 
is  still  worse  when,  for  the  sake  of  a little  paltry 
laughter,  a performer  forces  his  own  humor  upon 
the  audience,  to  the  infinite  damage  of  the  text, 
if,  as  does  not  always  happen,  the  text  be  good 
enough  to  injure  by  extemporized  absurdity. 
We  once  saw  a pretty  and  clever  actress  come 
down  to  the  foot-lights,  and  heard  her  say  to  the 
chief  of  the  orchestra,  Now,  a little  music,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Comer  I”  Poor,  honest,  old 
Tom! — ho  will  fiddle  no  more  in  this  world! 
How  he  laughed — how  we  all  laughed! — but, 
pray,  what  became  of  the  play  ? Do  you  think 
that  a king’s  conscience  could  be  caught  by  any 
actor  who  should  continually  interpolate  remarks 
upon  the  war  or  the  weather?  Do  you  think 
George  Barnwell  playing  to  a pitful  of  ’prentices 
would  save  any  of  them  from  the  gallows  should 
he  insist  upon  executing  a sailor’s  hornpipe  be- 
fore being  turned  off?  But  modem  audiences 
are  Job’s  modem  rivals.  Good  acting  went  out 
with  vigorous  hissing.  Fancy  the  pit  at  Wal- 
lack’s  quarreling  with  Mr.  Gilbert  about  the 
pronunciation  of  a word ! And  yet  John  Kem- 
ble fought  the  groundlings  for  six  nights  upon 
the  question  whether  “ aches”  was  a dissyllabic 
or  a monosyllable;  and  finally  conquered  by 
skipping  altogether  the  line  which  contained 
the  word.  We  have  no  such  niceties  either  be- 
fore or  behind  the  curtain  now.  It  is  true  that 
about  Garrick’s  time  Othello  was  usually  played 
in  the  uniform  of  a British  general  officer ; but 
then  it  was  when  all  costume  was  independent 
of  system,  truth,  and  common  sense — when  Bo- 
adicca  was  resplendent  in  an  embroidered  hooped 
petticoat  and  ostrich  plumes;  when  Creusa, 
Queen  of  Athens,  mled  in  a head-dress  of 
whalebone,  pins,  pomatum,  and  false-hair — a 
turret  two  feet  high ; when  Alexander  the  Great, 
as  drawn  by  Nathaniel  Lee,  Gent.,  glorified  and 
got  drunk  in  clothing  never,  we  venture  to  say, 
worn  by  any  human  being  off  the  stage  in  any 
era  of  the  world.  It  was  thought  to  be  a won- 
derful advance  when  Macklin — 


“the  Jew* 

That  Shakapeare  drew" — 


after  long  antiquarian  research,  played  Shylock 
in  a red  hat,  because  the  Jews  in  Venice  were 
all  obliged  by  law  to  display  that  particular  tint 
of  head-gear.  It  is  record^  that  Pope  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  care  thus  exhibited  by 
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the  young  actor,  which  he  declared  to  be  some- 
thing entirely  n^w  to  the  stage  and  worthy  of 
general  imitation.  This  is  a lesson  to  a certain 
New  York  actor,  and  a really  good  one,  who  will 
play  Captain  Absolute  in  a tie  wig  and.  Heaven 
save  the  mark ! a mustache — as  if  our  forefathers 
confined  their  tonsorial  operations  to  their  scalps, 
and  went  about  with  smooth  pates  and  hirsute 
upper  lips.  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  present 
Macbeth  in  a close-bodied  box-coat  with  ten 
capes,  his  legs  cased  in  kersey  and  his  feet  in 
patent-leather  boots ; or  to  go  back  to  the  red 
coat  of  an  English  soldier,  in  which  the  regicide 
Scot  once  held  conference  with  his  termagant 
wife  in  powdered  and  plastered  hair,  very  little 
of  which  could  stand  on  end  with  terror,  because 
it  was  not  her  own.  We  have  before  us  a fine 
print  of  Mr.  Garrick  in  “ Tancred,”  in  Jamie 
Thomson’s  play  of  Tancred  and  Sujismvnda, 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Palermo,  the  climate  of  • 

which  is  reputed  to  be  moderately  temperate; 
and  yet  poor  Tancred  is  presented  in  a high  fur 
cap,  and  a warm  fur  cloak — a sufficiently  provi- 
dent outfit  for  a shivering  Siberian ! 

These  are  but  trifies.  Let  us  return  to  more 
substantial  considerations.  We  well  remember 
when  a most  benevolent  clergyman  of  this  city 
gather^'d  the  Thespians  under  the  wings  of  his 
all-embracing  charity,  and  delivered  a public  lec- 
ture to  prove  the  gentry  of  the  green-room  vir- 
tuous. By  way  of  corollary,  an  eminent  En- 
glish actor  carried  off  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
brothers  of  the  buskin  and  sock,  and  taking  the 
false  spouse  to  Boston,  presented  her  to  large 
audiences  in  that  most  moral  city  as  his  own  be- 
loved partner ! Indeed,  it  quite  spoiled  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amiable  Doctor’s  discourse.  But  we 
are  not  of  those  who  care  to  scrutinize  too  close- 
ly the  conduct  of  stage-players.  Men  and  wo- 
men who  are  compelled  by  their  vocation  to 
move  before  the  world  in  a perpetual  glare  of 
gaslight,  and  to  submit  to  a surveillance  which 
is  ceaseless,  and  to  a judgment  which  is  seldom 
charitable,  are  sure  to  be  suspected  however  in- 
nocent, and  equally  sure  to  be  detected  however 
cautious.  The  payment  of  three  shillings  at  the 
box-office  entitles  a man  to  a seat,  a bill  of  the 
play,  and  the  privilege  (never,  alas ! exercised) 
of  hissing  if  he  be  not  pleased ; but  it  does  not 
constitute  him  the  censor  of  the  private  manners 
and  customs  of  the  performers.  With  the  actor 
inebriate  upon  theboards,  shuffling  and  hiccough- 
ing through  his  part,  an  enlightened  audience 
should  make  short  and  stem  work.  He  has 
broken  his  contract  express  with  the  manager, 
and  his  contract  implied  with  the  spectators ; he 
has  disappointed  those  who  were  entitled  to  an 
evening’s  amusement,  and  he  has  brought  his 
profession,  and  consequently  its  patrons,  into 
gratuitous  disrepute.  But  what  business  had 
the  frequenters  of  the  London  theatre  to  hiss 
Mr.  Kean,  in  what  Lord  Macaulay  calls  “a 
periodical  fit  of  morality,”  because  Mr.  Kean 
had  been  detected  in  a delicate  affair  with  the 
wife  of  an  alderman?  Pray,  do  not  half  the 
comedies  in  our  language  point  out  city  wives  as 
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fair  game  for  accomplished  gentlemen  who  have 
never  grimed  their  hands  in  trade  or  mechanical 
avocations?  Nobody  was  angry — on  the  con- 
tmiy,  the  most  continent  were  entertained— *when 
Lord  Bareacres  went  down  to  the  city  to  court 
Mrs.  Gripus,  the  usurer’s  lady,  and  with  a gen- 
eral titter,  pit,  box,  and  gallery  wished  the  gal- 
lant and  handsome  fellow  succ^s;  but  for  an 
actor  to  turn  Lothario  out  of  bis  wig  and  trunk- 
hose,  and  in  dead  earnest,  what  pure-minded 
British  audience  conld  bear  that  with  equal 
mind  ? So  poor  Mr.  Kean  was  driven  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  America,  taking  umbrage — we  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  at  what — compelled 
the  poor  player  to  make  an  inglorious  exit  from 
this  most  Christian  continent  through  the  back 
window  of  the  Federal  Street  (Boston)  Theatre ! 
No  wonder  the  best  English  actor  of  his  age,  or 
perhaps  of  any  age,  betook  himself  to  more  co- 
pious doses  of  brandy,  and  died  of  chagrin  and 
what  the  dear  doctors  call  “gin-liver.”  “We 
never  wish,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  an  admir- 
able paper  upon  Kemble,  “to  press  ourselves 
into  the  private  intrigues  and  arrangements  of 
public  performers but  he  very  properly  adds 
that  “ the  joys  or  sorrows  which  attend  such  con- 
nections must  not  be  blazoned  as  matters  of  pub- 
lic sympathy.”  This,  we  think,  contains  the 
whole  morality  of  the  question,  and  with  this 
we  drop  the  discussion  of  an  unpleasant  topic. 

It  is  at  the  theatre  that  wo  are  always  in  dan- 
ger of  taking  that  one  step,  which,  as  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  is  as  fatally  effective  ns  five  hun- 
dred from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  would 
be.  During  the  height  of  the  first  French  Rev- 
olution mothers  who  had  been  persuaded  by 
the  pathetic  remonstrances  of  Jean  Jacques — 
who,  by-the-way,  sent  his  misbegotten  brats  to  a 
Foundling  Hospital — mothers  who  loved  their 
babies  and  the  boxes  with  an  equal  passion,  car- 
ried those  pledges  to  the  play  and  suckled  them 
daring  the  performances.  The  consequences 
are  said  to  have  been  sufficiently  droll.  When 
some  high-voiced  hero,  in  a French-Roman  toga, 
howled  iipon  the  stage,  perhaps  in  the  simulated 
article  of  death,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a ter- 
rible infant  to  disturb  his  last  moments  and  the 
equanimity  of  the  audience  by  responding  plaint- 
ively from  its  mother’s  arms.  But,  except  when 
an  actor  of  cxtraordinaiy  ability  sways  the  scene, 
we  are  never  cheated.  It  is  a torture  to  sit  out 
any  historical  play  of  merit.  Julius  Caesar  may 
be  a tolerable  Roman,  and  Brutus  well  enough 
in  his  way;  but  they  will  parley  in  front  of  a 
Swiss  cottage,  or  make  their  speeches  in  what, 
last  night  at  least,  was  a London  drawing-room 
with  a company  of  Lady  Teazles,  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbites,  and  Charles  Surfaces.  Our  memory 
of  the  old,  smeared  canvas,  which  has  been  so 
long  in  use  that  we  can  descry  the  prints  of  the 
scene-shifter's  dirty  thumbs  upon  its  edges  wdth- 
out  the  aid  of  our  glass ; our  recollection  of  its 
appearance  in  all  parts  of  tlie  globe,  as  a Chris- 
tian, classical,  or  barbarous  edifice;  our  con- 
sciousness, that  within  the  period  of  a fortnight 
we  have  seen  before  it  bridals  and  burials,  balls 


and  battles,  mirth  and  murder,  villagers  dancing 
in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  rouge  and  brocade,  or 
assassins  shuffiing,  with  the  regulation  step,  while 
the  footlights  were  down,  and  the  bass-viol  wail- 
ing elegiacally  to  deeds  without  a name.  It  is 
absurd  to  talk  of  illusion.  When,  too,  we  have 
made  thorough  acquaintance  with  an  actor  it  is 
all  in  vain  that  ho  changes  his  coat  and  wig. 
In  spite  of  a natural  disposition  to  be  pleased, 
when  we  have  paid  money,  of  the  hard  or  paper 
variety,  for  pleasure,  we  can  not  help  wonder- 
ing why  the  legs  of  lago  should  be  exactly  like 
the  legs  of  Hamlet,  or  why  the  nose  of  Richard 
the  Third  should  be  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
nose  of  Claude  Mclnotte.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  come  inevitably  to  think  more  of  the  actor 
than  of  the  part  which  he  presents.  Fifty  peo- 
ple admire  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  to  one  who  intel- 
ligently admires  Shakspeare.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  publican,  “ full  of  ale  and  history,”  who 
pointed  outBosworth  Field  to  merry  Bishop  Cor- 
bet: 

Besides  what  of  hia  knowledge  he  could  say, 

He  had  authentic  notice  from  the  play, 

Shown  chiefly  by  that  one  perspicuous  thing. 

That  he  mistook  a player  for  a king; 

For  when  he  should  have  said,  hero  Richard  died 

And  called  *a  horse,  a horse’ — he  Biirbadgo  cried  I’* 

In  a discussion  like  this  of  dramatic  marplots 
and  mischances  our  useful  but  awkward  friends, 
the  supernumeraries,  must  not  be  forgotten.  If 
theatre-haunting  be  a sin — we  are  sure  that  it  is 
sometimes  a penance,  especially  when  a man- 
aging editor  sends  one  on  a boisterous  winter 
night  some  two  miles  “ up  town”  to  witness  and 
report  for  the  morning  paper  an  original  Amer- 
ican comedy  translated  from  the  French — if  it 
be  quite  wrong  to  enter  the  devil’s  work-shop, 
then  the  supernumeraries  are  the  providential 
infiictors  of  our  retribution  due.  Why  is  it  that 
they  must  always  be  shabby  in  costume  and 
stuttering  in  speech  ? Why  is  it  that  they  are  al- 
ways so  inexcusably  deficient  in  respect  of  calves? 
Why  does  the  theatre  keep  no  Taliacotus  to 
plump  out  those  neglected  extremities?  Why  is 
a deputation  of  two  from  an  army  which  we 
have  just  seen  victoriously  valiant  always  sent 
before  the  curtain,  to  tack  down  or  take  up  the 
green  carpet?  or,  watering-pot  in  hand,  to 
moisten  the  stage  fur  the  feet  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Aplomb  ? and  to  let  us  know  that  she  is 
putting  the  last  smear  of  red  upon  her  old 
cheeks,  and  the  finishing  touch  of  white  lead  to 
her  lean  and  scraggy  neck,  or  practicing  her 
most  fascinating  grin  by  the  little  dressing-room 
looking-glass,  and  will  soon  present  herself  to 
our  enraptured  gaze  in  all  the  glory  of  gauze, 
and  spangles,  and  pink  fleshings,  which  are  call- 
ed so  because  they  do  not  look  at  all  like  flesh  ? 
How  can  a warrior,  no  matter  how  valiant  ho 
may  be  at  the  real  game,  muster  courage,  in  the 
presence  of  his  critical  fellow-creatures,  to  ad- 
dress half  a score  of  bandy-legged  varlets,  shiv- 
ering in  second-hand  shirts  behind  their  paste- 
board shields,  as  an  embattled  host  ? He  knows 
that  Smith  and  Tompkins  have  no  bravery  in- 
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dependent  of  beer  : how  can  he  howd  to  them 
undcrstandingly  as  “Men  of  England!”  or 
“Men  of  France!”  And,  if  the  slaughter  is 
sufficiently  great  and  indiscriminate,  what  docs 
the  neutral  nationality  of  the  pit  care  whether 
victory  smiles  upon  the  meteor  flag  of  Albion 
or  the  five-pointed  oriflamme  of  France  ? There 
is  a particular  warrior  in  the  French  ranks — ^you 
may  know  him  by  the  ill  fit  of  his  skin  al^ut 
the  patella — who  has  been  our  fate  during  the 
whole  season.  It  was  he  who  caused  the  great 
American  tragedian  to  swear  so  fearfully  at  the 
blundering  way  in  which  he  murdered  the  fine 
part  of  the  First  Murderer,  leaving  ail  manner 
of  “rubs  and  botches  in  the  work;”  and  who, 
when  he  should  have  said, 

lord,  his  throat  is  cut;  that  I did  for  him,” 
actually  cried, 

“I  cut  his  throat,  my  lord,  and  did  for  him.’* 

We  might  be  pleased  to  see  this  blockhead,  who 
can  not  understand  that  a part  is  a part,  wheth- 
er it  be  of  two  words  or  twenty  “lengths,”  de- 
posed from  his  place  of  confidential  murderer  to 
the  Majesty  of  Scotland,  and  degraded  to  the 
ranks ; but  we  know  very  well  that  ho  will  to- 
morrow night  be  sent  on  with  a letter,  which, 
should  he  happen  to  hand  it  to  the  proper  char- 
acter, he  will  deliver  with  the  awkwardness  of  a 
clown,  and  the  air  of  an  emperor,  according  to 
his  muddled  conception  of  what  an  imperial  air 
should  be.  We  do  not  blame  the  galleries. 
They  arc  quite  right,  those  Jovian  critics,  in 
sarcastically  shouting,  “ Supe ! supe !”  whenev- 
er this  miserable  person  makes  his  appearance ; 
they  are  quite  right  in  calling,  “Coat!  coat!” 
at  the  sight  of  a garment  with  which  they  have 
such  a sickening  familiarity;  they  are  quite 
right  in  laughing  at  him  longly  and  loudly, 
when,  with  his  fishy  eyes,  he  glances  at  them 
defiantly.  Tis  their  only  consolation.  They 
know  that  they  must  put  up  with  him.  They 
know  that  if  the  generous  and  complying  man- : 
ager,  obedient  to  sibilant  hints  from  above, 
should  send  him  back  to  the  Bowery  to  “ kill 
for  Keyser,”  that  seven  devils,  all  knees  and  el- 
bows, would  take  his  place  and  proportionately 
multiply  his  blunders.  In  the  long-run  we 
learn  to  take  what  his  Majesty  the  manager  is 
pleased  to  give  us,  without  vainly  grumbling. 
We  are  his  born  thralls.  What  if  the  Tenor  be 
not  sick,  but  only  sulky  ? What  if  the  Trage- 
dian be  not  detained  five  hundred  miles  away, 
but  is  only  drunk  in  his  dressing-room  ? What 
if  the  bronchitis  of  Miss  Buskin  originated,  in 
opposition  to  all  medical  authority,  in  a quarrel 
upon  the  question  of  her  benefit-night?  Don’t 
we  go,  pray,  to  the  play-house  to  bo  cheated? 
Shall  we  remember  to  take  our  lorgnette,  and 
leave  the  main  article  of  faith,  a most  absolute 
and  perfect  plcrophery,  behind  us? 

But  dropping  this  disagreeable  supernumerary 
interloper,  let  us  return  to  the  old  topic.  It  will 
always  remain  to  us  a standing  wonder,  how  our 
grandmothers  in  England  could  sit  without  their 
masks,  and  listen  without  a blush,  to  the  come- 
dies of  Wycherly,  Vanbrugh,  or  Shadwell.  It 


is  not  of  the  foul  speech  and  bagnio  wit  that  we 
complain,  for  society  had  not  then  learned  to 
conceal  its  prurience  under  the  nicer  affectations 
of  speech — it  is  the  utter  and  unmitigated  foul- 
ness of  the  action  which  fills  us  with  wonder  and 
disgust.  The  stage  fairly  swarms  with  gamblers, 
pimps,  thieves,  demireps,  rufflers;  with  false 
wives  and  cowardly  cuckolds;  with  Bobadils 
and  Drawcansirs,  the  spawn  of  Bridewell  and 
Alsatia ! There  is  vileness  enough  in  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh’s  “City  Wives’ Confederacy”  to  poison 
a gentleman’s  whole  libraiy;  Shadwcll’s  “Fair 
Quaker  of  Deal”  is  all  one  great  smirch.  There 
is  in  some  plays  a repulsiveness,  if  we  may  use 
the  word,  which  is  lofty  and  tragical.  Of  this 
we  have  an  example  in  the  MyiTha  of  Vittorio 
Alfieri, 

the  unhappy  maid  from  Cinyras  sprung.” 

It  is  a play  the  representation  of  which,  in  Paris 
itself,  would  hardly  be  permitted  either  by  the 
authorities  or  the  audience — a play  which  Ra- 
chel, all  unsaintly  as  she  was,  would  have  shrunk 
from — a play  which  no  English  or  American 
manager  would  dream  of  producing — and  yet  the 
serious  and  chaste  dignity  of  the  poet  has  con- 
structed a drama  out  of  hideous  materials  which 
may  be  tolerated  in  the  closet.  Dryden,  whose 
handling  of  coarse  subjects  made  them  coarser 
than  he  found  them,  >vould  have  obtruded  those 
shameless  details  which  recommended  them- 
selves by  their  very  grossness  to  his  gross  En- 
glish mind,  and  have  made  of  the  classical  fable 
what,  with  singular  perverseness,  he  made  of 
Shakspeare’s  “Troilus  and  Cressida.”  The  busi- 
ness  of  cleaning  the  Comedy  of  the  Restoration, 
in  w'hich  divers  theatrical  restorers  have  engaged, 
is  like  the  scouring  of  the  shield  of  Martin  us 
Scriblerus,  which  ruined  it  in  all  antiquarian 
eyes.  A vigorous  use  of  soap,  sand,  water, 
chloride  of  lime,  and  other  detergents  and  disin- 
fectants, may  make  Wycherly’s  comedies  pre- 
sentable— and  not  worth  presenting ! The  curi- 
osity of  the  work  was  in  its  coarseness  of  grain — 
in  its  dalliance  with  topics  which  should  be  un- 
mentionable— in  its  bold  speech  of  what  is  not 
to  be  spoken — in  its  reckless  sneers  at  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report.  Purge 
it  of  these,  and  you  have  nothing  left  but  stale 
moralities  tagged  to  each  act  and  a little  milk- 
and-water  love-making.  All  that  gave  even  a 
noisome  ^dtality  to  the  work  is  gone.  It  is  a 
play  no  longer.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  restorers  of  old  comedies  arc  wont 
to  be  very  chary  and  charitable.  Mr.  Wallack 
could  not  aftbrd  to  leave  Mrs.  Frail  and  Scandal 
altogether  out  of  his  revisal  of  “ Love  for  Love;” 
and  so  he  merely  put  them  upon  their  good  be- 
havior, forgetting  that  it  is  not  their  parlance 
but  their  presence  itself  which  is  objectionable. 
The  cancer  in  such  cases  is  too  deep  for  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon,  and  cautcr}%  to  be  effectual, 
must  kill  the  patient.  Cleaning  old  plays  is  like 
restoring  old  pictures — a very  delicate  and  not 
seldom  a fatal  operation.  A really  pure-minded 
writer  will  in  no  age,  however  fastidious,  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  process.  For  a great 
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seething,  malodorous  pile  of  English  comedies 
there  can  be  no  apology — not  even  the  limping 
ones  of  Dryden  can  be  allowed.  There  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  shovel  them  out  of  sight  at 
once  and  forever. 

We  wonder  at  the  hostility  of  the  Puritan  to 
stage-plays,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  either  intol- 
erant or  bigoted.  We  forget  that  the  Roman 
Churchmen,  the  religious  antipodes  of  the  Puri- 
tans, shared  in  the  same  sentiments.  *^The 
stage  entertainments  of  the  Continent,*'  says 
Alvan  Butler,  the  eminent  biographer  of  the 
Saints,  can  give  no  account  of,  as  we  never 
would  see  any ; they  being  certainly  very  dan- 
gerous, and  the  school  of  the  passions  and  sin, 
most  justly  abhorred  by  the  Church  and  the  Fa- 
thers. Among  us.  Collier  and  Law;  among 
the  French,  the  late  Prince  of  Conde,  Dr.  Voisin, 
and  Nicolo,  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  any 
Christian;  though  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  St. 
Chrysostom,  are  still  more  implacable  enemies 
of  the  stage.**  They  had  their  reasons.  Paris, 
in  Massinger's  Roman  Actor,  makes  the  follow- 
ing plea  for  his  craft ; 

‘'“Butnlj!  urged 

That  we  corrupt  youth,  and  traduce  auperiors. 
When  do  we  bring  a Tice  upon  the  stage 
That  does  go  off  unpunished?  £>o  we  teach, 

By  the  success  of  wicked  undertakings. 

Others  to  tread  in  their  forbidden  steps? 

Wo  show  no  arts  of  Lydian  panderUm, 

Cerintbian  poisonis  Persian  flatterien. 

Bat  mulcted  so  in  the  conclusion,  t^t 
Even  those  spectators  that  were  so  inclined 
Go  home  changed  men.** 

This  is  eloquent ; but  is  it  true  ? Is  it  true 
of  the  English  drama,  which  wo  are  especially 
considering  ? If  a man  were  inclined  to  betake 
himself  to  the  road,  to  set  up  in  business  as  a min- 
ion of  the  moon,  is  it  probable  that  the  reprieve 
of  Captain  Macheath,  in  the  Third  Act  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera — that  Newgate  pastoral,  as  Dr. 
Swift  called  it — would  lead  the  incipient  high- 
wayman to  consider  the  folly  of  his  stand-and- 
deliver  intentions?  Let  us  quote  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Act  of  that  didactic  production : 

Would  1 might  be  luuig*d  I 
Polly,  And  I would  so  toou 

lAtey.  To  be  hanged  with  you. 

Polly,  My  dear,  with  you. 

Mach.  O leare  me  to  thought ! I fear!  I doubt  1 

1 tremble  I 1 droop !— See  my  courage  is  out. 

iTum$  up  the  empty  bottle. 

Polly.  No  token  of  love? 

Mach.  See  my  courage  is  ont. 

ITume  up  the  empty  poL 

Luey,  NotokeaoflOTe? 

PoUy.  Adieu. 

Ztuqf.  Farewell. 

Mach.  But  hark  I I hear  the  toll  of  the  belL 
Chorue.  Tol  do  rol  lol,  etc." 

A pretty  musical  performance  this  at  the  foot 
of  an  expectant  scaffold!  One  can  not  help 
thinking  that  even  the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan 
Wild,  who  preferred  punch  because  it  is  no- 
where spoken  against  in  the  Scriptures,  would 
have  been  a little  shocked  at  scch  an  ill-timed 
melody  as  that  of  the  moribund  Captain : 

Tf  thus  a man  can  die. 

Much  bolder  with  brandy. 

VoL.  XXVII.— No.  167.— H 
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If  we  go  back  to  the  preceding  century,  what 
are  we  to  think,  in  connection  with  Massinger's 
plea  for  the  stage,  of  the  conclusion  of  Van- 
brugh’s “Confederacy:** 

“ Bippanta,  Then  all's  peace  again,  bat  we  have  been 
more  lucky  than  wise. 

AramiiUa.  And  I suppose  for  us,  Clarrina,  we  are  to  go 
on  with  our  dean*,  as  we  used  to  da 

Clarrina.  Just  In  tiie  same  track.  ••••*•  While  you 
live  every  thing  gets  well  out  of  a broil,  but  a husbani.*' 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  honest  Puritan, 
who  wished  to  educate  his  children  in  the  love 
of  God  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  was  unwilling 
to  carry  them  to  such  an  entertainment  os  this. 

If  he  were  a tradesman,  he  would  hardly  care  to 
have  his  progeny  taught  that  the  patient  and 
plodding  pursuit  of  a competence  argued  a low 
and  mechanical  nature,  and  that  it  would  bo  far 
finer  and  more  manly  to  live  by  the  gains  of 
tavern-dice,  and  upon  the  sufferance  of  extor- 
tionate money-lenders.  If  he  were  a member  of 
a dissenting  congregation,  how  would  he  have 
relished  the  ridicule  of  swaggering  swashbuck- 
lers, who,  with  profuse  profanity,  swore  that  he 
was  a hypocrite,  and  that  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
was  always  in  tlie  market  when  the  fops  of  the 
court  were  seeking  such  light  commodity  ? How 
the  people  of  the  play-house  regarded  the  Puri- 
tan may  be  gathered  from  Sir  John  Vanbrugh’s 
Preface  to  “ The  Relapse.**  “ As  for  the  saints, 
your  thorough-paced  ones,”  said  he,  “ with  screwed 
faces  and  wry  mouths,  I despair  of  them : they 
are  friends  to  nobody;  they  love  nothing  but 
their  altars  and  themselves ; they  have  too  much 
zeal  to  have  any  charity ; they  make  dcbanchecs 
in  piety,  as  sinners  do  in  wine ; and  are  as  quar- 
relsome in  their  religion  as  other  people  are  in 
their  drink ; so  I hope  nobody  will  mind  what 
they  say.”  And  this  is  in  the  Preface  to  a play 
which,  to  borrow  a line  from  Fielding,  is 
**Bnt  n ragodt  of  smut  and  ribaldry.** 

The  sober  citizen  who  knew  that  upon  the  stage 
he  was  libeled,  slandered,  ridiculed,  and  ma- 
ligned— that  the  Scriptures  which  he  held  in  aw- 
ful reverence  were  quoted  with  unscrupulous 
license,  to  make  him  a laughing-stock — that  the 
plays  of  his  time  were  full  of  gratuitous  oaths 
and  indecorous  jests  to  which  he  conld  not  listen 
without  horror — that  the  actors  were  usually 
loose  men  about  town,  needy  and  unscrupulous, 
some  of  them  wencliers,  and  some  of  them  dicers, 
and  some  of  them  bullies — that  the  actresses  were 
half  of  them  the  kept-mistresses  of  gentlemen  of 
quality,  and  a moiety  of  the  remainder  at  the 
service  of  the  first  comer  with  a golden  Carolus 
in  his  pocket — the  honest  man,  wo  say,  who 
knew  all  this,  might  well  refuse  to  become  the 
patron  of  the  polluted  boards.  His  was  an  in- 
dignant disinclination  which  no  right-thinking 
man  can  blame.  The  clergy  who  lashed  the 
vices  of  the  play-house — and  many  such  were 
ornaments  and  guardians  of  the  Established 
Church — had  not  only  Christian  truth  but  com- 
mon good  taste  upon  their  side;  and  it  was  a 
side  which  they  showed  themselves  amply  able 
to  defend  against  all  comers,  as  Congreve  found 
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to  his  cost  when  he  heedlessly  grappled  with 
Jeremy  Collier,  the  great  Non-juror,  and  came 
out  of  the  conflict  mauled  and  bruised  as  never 
playwright  was  before.  The  Puritan  had  no 
horror  of  what  was  really  excellent  in  dramatic 
literature,  when  its  degrading  connection  (for 
such  he  considered  it)  with  the  play-house  was 
severed.  The  first  hearty  recognition  of  the 
real  greatness  of  Shakspeare  came  from  the  pen 
of  John  Milton,  who  was  himself  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  “Masque  of  Com  us,”  which,  until 
within  a few  years,  kept  its  place  as  a musical 
after-piece  upon  the  English  stage.  The  most 
sturdy,  and  resolute,  and  persistent  sneers  at 
Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  came  from  John 
Dryden,  who  found  no  relief  from  his  torturing 
hatred  of  the  Puritans,  until  he  was  safely  lodged 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which,  if  he  had  but  played  in  his  own  produc- 
tions, would  have  refus^  him,  at  that  time,  a 
Christian  burial ! 

It  is,  or  should  be,  the  pride  of  all  who  are 
native  to  our  literature  that  its  greatest  dramatic 
writer  is  of  a strain  so  different  from  that  of 
his  successors.  One  can  not  sufficiently  admire 
the  generosity  of  Fate,  which  determined  that, 
of  the  four  great  poets  of  all  time,  two  should  be 
vouchsafed  to  our  English  letters ; and  that  the 
chief  of  our  dramatic  writers,  in  versatility  at 
least,  should  be  at  once  our  Euripides  and  our 
Aristophanes,  our  Sophocles  and  our  Atheneeus. 
To  the  manly  taste  which  he  has  inculcated  we 
owe  it  that  the  effeminate  Opera,  “bom,”  as 
Sismondi  says,  “at  court,  and  designed  to  en- 
noble voluptuousness,”  has  never  token  root  in 
our  honest  soil.  To  the  treasure  of  great  works 
which  he  has  left  us  we  owe  it  that  the  chances 
of  a resuscitated  theatre  are  still  so  great,  and 
will  remain  considerable  while  those  works  en- 
dure and  our  language  is  spoken.  But  we  are 
not  only  intellectually  but  morally  his  debtors. 
Of  all  dramatists  he  is  not  only  the  greatest,  but 
the  most  decorous  and  cleanly.  His  is  a wit 
which  never  poisons  our  relations  to  humanity ; 
his  a humor  which  never  sinks  into  the  slough 
of  merely  filthy  imaginations;  his  is  a broad 
and  sunny  fun  which  maids  and  matrons,  who 
were  driven  from  the  theatre  when  Aristophanes 
was  played,  can  heartily  enjoy  without  contam- 
ination. With  man’s  highest  faith  and  holiest 
hope  his  sympathy  is  constant.  He  approaches 
no  sacred  theme  without  a due  sense  of  its  holi- 
ness ; the  heaven  of  his  inspiration  is  the  heaven 
of  our  most  precious  revelation ; he  draws  no 
ribald  priests,  and  he  casts  no  scorn  upon  re- 
ligious belief,  however  humble  or  however  erro- 
neous ; he  has  no  sneer  for  marriage,  no  gibe  for 
marital  fidelity,  no  apology  for  the  seducer ; but, 
upon  the  contrary,  a wonderful  admiration  for 
female  purity,  which  no  freak  of  unbridled  fancy 
ever  leads  him  to  discard.  Ho  has  left  us  thir- 
ty-seven of  the  best  plays  in  the  world,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  over  in  the  least  exercised  an 
immoral  influence  upon  young  or  old.  Let  that 
bo  at  once  his  praise  and  the  eternal  vindication 
of  the  Drama ! 


TWO  WEEKS  AT  PORT  ROYAL. 

WHEN  the  Major  and  I went  together  to 
secure  our  passage  to  Hilton  Head,  in 
the  steamer  Fah-Kee^  the  excellent  Mr.  Hoey 
remarked  to  us,  incidentally,  “ I ought  to  men- 
tion to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  vessel  has  on 
board  three  hundred  ban*eis  of  powder  and  three 
thousand  loaded  shells.  But  you  don’t  mind 
that,”  said  he,  with  charming  good-nature — 
“ you  don’t  mind  that  ?” 

There  was  an  instant’s  silence,  in  which  we 
three  looked  at  each  other  curiously.  “You 
don’t  mind  that?”  suggested  the  ingenuous 
Hoey.  “Not  at  all,”  responded  the  Migor — 
“ if  it  don’t  blow  up.” 

So  we  placed  our  tickets  in  our  pockets  and 
walked  out  of  the  office  of  Adams'  Express 
down  to  the  wharf  where  lay  the  Fah^Kee^  to 
see  if  Captain  Hildreth  had  put  up  a sign,  “ No 
smoking  allowed.”  “For,  you  know,  a man 
must  smoke  at  sea,”  said  the  Major,  emphatic- 
ally. 

He  whom  I call  the  Major  is  not  a military 
man.  On  the  controiy,  he  is  a civil  man — a 
very  civil  man,  if  you  smooth  him  the  right 
way.  He  has  no  particular  familiarity  with 
gunpowder  either,  using  an  entirely  diflerent 
preparation  when  he  has  occasion  to  blow  peo- 
ple up. 

The  Fah-Kee  did  not  explode.  The  powder 
and  the  shells  were  as  quiet  as  though  they  had 
been  judiciously  dampened  before  they  were  put 
down  in  her  hold.  We  had  a violent  thunder- 
storm on  the  way  down,  but  as  the  lightning 
did  not  strike  the  ship,  and  as  I slept  undis- 
turbed through  it  all,  1 can  not  say  that  we  were 
the  worse  for  it.  I learned,  indeed,  after  we 
got  safely  to  Hilton  Head,  that,  in  the  haste  of 
loading,  a powder-cask  had  lost  its  head,  and 
spilled  its  contents  in  the  hold,  close  to  the  re- 
volving propeller  shaft;  but  the  good-natured 
Captain  kindly  kept  this  to  himself  till  we  were 
safe  ashore,  so  that  if  I was  at  all  shocked  it 
was  with  a kind  of  posthumous  fright,  which 
would  not  do  much  harm. 

To  men  accustomed  to  deal  with  and  think 
about  affairs  of  real  moment — at  least  to  them- 
selves— perhaps  the  most  pleasurable  part  of  a 
sea-voyage  is  this,  that,  cooped  up  in  a ship, 
they  are  forced  to  expend  their  energies  and 
thoughts  upon  matters  of  infinitesimal  accounL 
To  watch  the  gulls  which  pursue  the  ship  and 
snatch  up  a hasty  and  accidental  dinner  in  her 
wake ; to  discuss  in  a feeble  way  the  character 
of  absent  friends;  to  “wonder”  from  which  di- 
rection the  wind  will  blow  day  after  to-morrow 
at  this  hour ; to  ask  the  captain  “ where  will  she 
be  to-day  at  twelve  o’clock?” — to  listen  to  the 
stories  of  your  fellow-passengers,  and  draw  out 
by  judicious  silence  their  budding  confidences : 
these  are  the  great  affairs  which  exercise  the 
faculties  and  whet  the  wits  at  sea. 

But  the  greatest  of  these  is  dinner. 

If  you  are  not  sea-sick,  and  only  incipiently 
dyspeptic,  if  you  have  a good  conscience  and  a 
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respectable  cook,  you  will  experience,  at  the  end 
of  say  the  second  day  out,  a delightful,  perhaps 
a novel,  sensation — that  of  hunger.  You  will 
discover  in  your  heart  an  unsuspected  warmth 
of  feeling  toward  the  steward — excellent  man ! 
You  will  experience  a deep  and  growing  inter- 
est in  the  cook.  Presently,  unless  the  sea 
should  become  too  rough,  you  will  feel  your 
solicitude  extending  to  all  connected  with  the 
departments  of  these  worthies ; you  will  cherish 
an  affectionate  regard  even  for  the  honest-faced 
contraband  who  is,  literally,  the  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water  on  board,  and  thus,  though 
humbly  and  distantly,  assists  you  to  dine. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  dinner  is  the  chief 
event  on  shipboard  at  sea.  I am  not  going  to 
set  up  a denial ; but  if  you  will  rise  at  six,  get 
a thorough  wash,  and  walk  the  poop-deck  in 
your  shirt-sleeves  till  eight,  you  will  find  that 
breakfast  is  also  an  event ; and  to  a New  York- 
er, who  is  popularly  believed  to  live  on  excite- 
ment, to  double  your  interest  in  this  way  is  per- 
haps an  object. 

Thus,  in  a few  days,  the  ship  becomes  your 
home ; and  though  you  have  constantly  in  your 
mind  the  transitory  nature  of  your  stay  on 
board;  though  you  are  whistling  for  a fair 
wind ; though  you  count  the  hours  which  will 
bring  you  into  port;  though  you  admire  the 
speed  of  the  vessd,  and  pity  the  poor  fellows  on 
the  schooner  you  pass,  beating  slowly  to  wind- 
ward, while  your  own  steamer  goes  straight  in 
the  wind’s  eye — I warn  you  that  the  moment  of 
entering  the  wished-for  harbor  will  indict  on 
you  a disagreeable  shock.  It  is  like  the  sudden 
recurrence  of  moving-day,”  the  most  disagree- 
able episode  in  any  well-regulated  man’s  life. 
Your  dinner  does  not  taste  well  on  that  day, 
which  accounts  perhaps  for  the  Champagne 
which  is  brought  out  on  European  steamers  to 
garnish  the  last  dinner  on  board.’*  The  ship, 
which  has  been  a model  of  order  and  quiet  while 
at  sea,  of  a sudden  loses  her  propriety ; coils  of 
rigging  cumber  the  deck,  and  interrupt  your 
contemplative  walk ; the  disagreeable  rattle  of 
the  chain-cable  grates  in  your  ears;  the  Captain, 
till  now  a gentleman  of  elegant  leisure,  becomes 
short-spoken,  and  hurries  past  you,  hoarsely 
shouting  as  he  goes  some  order  which  you  do 
not  comprehend.  Your  fellow-passengers,  talk- 
ative before,  suddenly  fly  apart,  and  with  care- 
worn faces  bethink  them  each  of  his  own  selfish 
concerns.  There  is  a general  disintegration  of 
society:  it  is  os  though  doomsday  had  come, 
and  every  man  was  expecting  the  angel  Gabriel 
to  call  out  his  name  from  the  low  headland  on 
your  left,  which  is  called  Hilton  Head. 

The  moment  your  anchor  is  down  the  little 
steam-tug  Reliefs  which  Massachusetts  has  kind- 
ly lent  South  Carolina,  puffs  alongside  like  an 
asthmatic  but  determined  alderman,  and  in  her 
a deputy  of  the  Provost  Marshal.  At  once  you 
feel  yourself  in  the  grasp  of  a stem  and  relent- 
less military  despotism.  Death,  or  such  oth- 
er punishment  as  a court-martial  may  declare,” 
is  written  in  every  line  of  this  officer’s  face ; and 


he  enforces  it  by  the  little  squad  of  soldiers,  who 
leap  on  board,  calmly  fix  their  bayonets  on  one 
end  of  their  muskets,  and  begin  to  patrol  the 
deck.  I had  it  in  mind  to  propitiate  one  of 
these  awful  beings  by  the  offer  of  a cigar,  but 
did  not  dare  to  do  so  till  several  hours  of  close 
observation  had  convinced  me  that  he  could  both 
laugh  and—^t. 

The  bay  of  Port  Royal  is  wide  and  deep.  It 
has  room  and  to  spare  for  a thousand  ships  to 
swing  at  their  anchors : it  is  not  difficult  of  en- 
trance; and  those  who  know  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  mariner  bound  to  Charleston  or 
Savannah  wonder  often  why  this  noble  piece  of 
water  did  not  secure  a share  of  the  ^uthem 
trade,  and  become  more  famous  than  either  of 
the  rival  cities  I have  named.  But  when  you 
come  to  see  more  nearly  the  islands  which  make 
the  harbor,  and  study  upon  the  map  the  intricate 
^stem  of  creeks  and  swamps  by  which  alone 
connection  can  be  had  with  the  main  land,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  neither  Charleston 
nor  Savannah  is  likely  to  be  rained  by  Port 
Royal. 

The  famous  Sea  Islands,  in  the  midst  of 
which  you  here  find  yourself,  are  low,  sandy, 
and  flat.  Apparently  old  Ocean,  who  has  been 
robbed  to  form  them,  has  not  yet  given  up  his 
claim  upon  their  site ; for  along  the  outer  beach 
of  Hilton  Head  Island  I noticed,  within  the 
sweep  of  the  tide,  large  stumps  of  live-oak  stick- 
ing out  above  the  sand,  as  though  there  had 
been,  at  some  time  not  very  remote,  firm  land 
where  now  the  tide  surged  and  tried  to  eat  away 
still  more  of  the  loose  sand. 

The  soil  on  which  the  famous  long  staple  cot- 
ton was — and  is — grown,  instead  of  the  rich 
black  mould  which  I expected  to  find  it,  is  a 
pale  yellow  sand,  which  seems  to  you  useless  for 
agricultural  purposes,  till  you  notice  that  it  glis- 
tens with  white  particles,  which  are  the  pulverized 
shells,  the  lime  of  which  gives  the  soil  its  strength 
and  substance. 

On  every  hand  you  see  the  marks  of  long  set- 
tlement, in  avenues  of  fine  live-oaks,  cedars, 
and  pines,  leading  up  to  the  plantation  houses 
and  bounding  the  roads.  Among  these,  as  well 
as  in  the  unreclaimed  ground,  of  which  there  is 
a far  greater  area  than  I had  supposed,  you  find 
the  palmetto — a tree  worthless  for  timber,  unfit 
for  fuel,  and  valuable  I believe  only  to  use  in 
the  shape  of  piles  for  wharves,  because  the  ma- 
rine worm  refuses  to  touch  it  One  use  the 
planters  made  of  it:  in  the  broad  flat  cotton- 
fields  you  see  large  palmettos  standing  at  regu- 
lar and  wide  distances  like  sentinels.  Beneath 
these  the  slave-mothers  left  their  infants  while 
they  labored  near  by  among  the  cotton;  and 
hither  they  came,  at  appointed  hours,  to  suckle 
their  little  ones.  The  planters  exhibited  a cer- 
tain ingenuity  in  selecting  this  tree  for  the  pur- 
pose. A pine  or  live-oak  would  in  time  have 
grown  too  large,  and,  spreading  its  branches, 
would  have  covered  a considerable  space  of 
ground  with  its  shadow.  The  palmetto  is  short, 
naked  to  the  crown,  and  there  bears  but  a nar- 
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row  circumference  of  leafage.  It  is  worthless 
as  a shade-tree,  except  in  these  cotton-fields, 
where  its  narrow  belt  sufficed  for  the  appointed 
use,  and  at  the  same  time  robbed  the  master  of 
the  very  least  portion  of  sun. 

I was  surpri^  to  find  few — if  any — of  those 
princely  domains  here,  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  in  other  days,  when  the  “Southern  gen- 
tleman’s” voice  resounded  through  the  land  sing- 
ing his  own  praises.  We  saw  none  of  those  es- 
tates of  2000  and  2500  acres,  which  I looked 
for;  these  sea-island  planters  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  enormously  rich ; but  most  of  the 
“places”  hereabouts  are  of  moderate  extent — 
from  200  to  300  acres ; and  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  negroes  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
masters  were  a “close”  set.  Perhaps,  like  the 
impoverished  Venetian  nobility  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, they  spared  and  pinched  at  home  in  order 
to  spend  profusely  abroad. 

Coming  from  the  blustering  and  bleak  March 
winds  of  New  York  the  climate  hero  was  en- 
chanting. The  breezes  are  soft,  the  skies  have 
a tropical  radiance ; the  yellow  jessamine  was  in 
full  bloom  on  the  15th  of  March  and  filled  the 
air  with  its  strong  perfume,  which  is  much  like 
the  delicious  fragrance  of  our  spring  violets. 
This  jessamine  grows  rankly  in  this  loose  sand 
and  overruns  the  trees  by  the  road-side,  covering 
them  with  its  profuse  canary-colored  bloom.  In 
the  gardens  roses  were  already  in  full  flower; 
the  orange-trees  were  white  with  their  odorifer- 
ous blossoms,  and  the  splendid  magnolia  was 
preparing  to  flower. 

Walking  is  impossible  in  these  islands  by  rea- 
son of  the  soft  sand ; but  many  of  the  rides  are 
enchanting.  The  landscape  is,  to  be  sure,  some- 
what monotonous ; but  on  every  hand  you  come 
upon  magnificent  trees ; now  and  then  you  find 
a noble  grove ; and  there  are  quiet  nooks  and 
comers,  on  the  roads,  which  speak  of  a peace 
which  the  surrounding  war  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  disturbing.  The  air  is  full  of  the 
multitudinous  song  of  birds,  in  which  I suspect 
the  mocking-bird  plays  a various  part ; you  see 
him  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  and  find  him 
screaming  at  you,  now  with  the  hoarse  “caw, 
caw”  of  the  crow,  now  with  the  cheery  chirrup 
of  the  red-bird,  and  again  with  a full  burst  and 
prolonged  trill  which  must  be  his  own. 

With  all  these  is  a fresh,  spicy,  exhilarating 
breeze,  sweeping  from  the  water  through  the 
pines  and  cedars,  which  reminds  you  of  the 
pleasant  country-side  of  old  Capo  Cod  in  mid- 
summer, or  the  spicy  gales  of  the  Maine  coast 
in  September. 

Why  could  not  these  wretches  be  content  ? I 
often  asked  myself,  as  1 rode  about  among  the 
plantations  from  which  the  planters  fled  in  such 
terror — according  to  the  accounts  of  the  negroes 
— when,  to  their  dismay,  the  magnificent  Wabetsk 
drove  their  panic-struck  soldiers  out  of  the  forts. 

The  village  of  Hilton  Head  is  a place  w'hich 
has  grown  up  since  the  capture  of  the  forts  in 
November,  1861.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  “ shanty”  order  of  architecture,  fa- 


miliar to  Californians  and  other  new  settlers. 

The  most  prominent  and  ambitious  building 
was  originally  a plantation  house,  to  which  has 
been  added  a curious  superstructure — a tower — 
which  is  used  as  a signal  station.  The  quarters 
of  General  Hunter  and  his  staff  front  upon  the 
water,  and  are  simple  enough  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  most  exacting  democrat.  The 
Major-General  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  South  gives  audience  in  a room  so  plainly 
furnished  that  citizen  Jones  of  New  York  would 
think  himself  hardly  used  to  occupy  it  as  an 
office ; the  only  ornaments  I noticed  were  a fine 
military  map  over  the  fire-place,  and  a pair  of 
well-worn  pistol-holsters,  suspended  from  a peg 
in  the  wall.  If  you  are  an  early  riser,  and 
chance  to  take  a stroll  on  the  beach,  you  may 
see  the  General  practicing  with  his  pistols,  and 
satisfy  yourself  that  he  is  not  a safe  man  to  in- 
vite to  a duel.  I have  heard  that  he  is  counted 
among  the  best  shots  in  the  army ; and  that 
Mrs.  Hunter  has  as  correct  an  eye  and  as  steady 
a hand  as  he.  I know  that  the  General  is  a 
magnificent  horseman — as  indeed  he  ought  to 
be,  for  he  is  an  old  cavalry  officer  who  has  spent 
perhaps  the  greater  half  of  his  life  in  the  saddle. 

But  I have  taken  a frightful  leap  in  my  story, 
and  must  return  to  my  friend  the  Deputy  Pro- 
vost Marshal,  in  whose  custody  we  were,  some 
paragraphs  back.  Do  not  imagine  it  so  simple 
an  affair  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  is  a military 
Department,  please  to  understand ; martial  law 
is  the  only  law  for  the  present  recognized  here ; 
and  the  first  question  asked  of  the  newly-arrived 
stranger  is:  “What  business  have  yon  here? 

What  excuse  can  you  give  for  desiring  to  land?” 

To  which  the  Major  coolly  replied  that  he  did 
not,  in  fact,  desire  to  land;  that  he  meant  to 
stay  on  board;  which  answer  was  duly  noted 
down.  “You  will  see,”  said  he,  “that  I shall 
be  invited  on  shore.  The  way  to  get  a thing  is 
to  persuade  the  world  you  don’t  need  it.”  He 
did,  sure  enough,  receive  a courteous  invitation 
to  report  to  the  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Colonel  Hall ; but  I suspect  that  his  name 
had  something  to  do  with  this. 

If  you  are  a New  Yorker  or  a Bostonian,  you 
will  come  upon  many  a familiar  name  among 
the  steamboats  which  more  busily  across  the 
bay.  If  you  go  to  St.  Helena,  it  is  the  J/ay- 
flower  which  carries  you,  looking  a trifle  less 
trim  now  than  when,  I don’t  like  to  say  how 
many  years  ago,  she  used  to  bear  me  from  Bos- 
ton to  Hingham.  If  you  visit  Fort  Pulaski,  it  is 
probably  in  the  Canonicus^  as  neat  and  bright  to- 
day as  when  her  jolly  captain,  W.  H.  H.  Bor- 
den, used  to  carry  precious  cargoes  of  pretty 
Yankee  girls  in  her,  on  picnic  excursions  to 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  try  in  vain  to  divide  his 
heart  equally  among  them.  If  you  should 
chance  to  run  up  to  Savannah  with  a flag  of 
truce,  you  are  passeni^r  in  the  Mattanoy  which 
has  many  a time  carried  you  from  New  York  to 
Flushing. 

Nothing  strikes  the  civilian  >vith  such  aston- 
ishment as  the  seemingly  boundless  power  of 
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militarj  chiefs.  The  fall  sense  of  the  old  cen- 
turion's speech  was  never  before  so  felt  by  me 
as  here,  where  I lived  for  the  first  time  among 
men  who,  like  the  Homan,  were  set  in  authority ; 
and  at  whose  bidding  men  and  machinery  moved 
hither  and  thither  unquestioning. 

A pleasanter  surprise,  perhaps,  awaited  me 
in  the  discovery  that  the  stern  business  of  war 
does  not  monopolize  entirely  the  time  or  the 
tastes  of  soldiers ; that  if  the  camp  has  dis- 
comforts it  also  breeds  good-fellowship;  and 
that  under  the  shadow  of  martial  law  has  been 
bom,  for  Americans,  the  good  word  “ comrade.” 
Not  soon  shall  I forget  those  golden  evenings  at 
the  quarters  of  the  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ell  well.  Quarter-master  of  the  Department,  where 
w it,  and  humor,  and  scholarship  lit  up  the  dingy 
room ; where  Halpine,  “ late  of  Tammany  Hall,” 
revived  the  incidents  of  a camimign  in  Missouri 
— the  roughest,  perhaps,  that  has  been  made  in 
this  war,  but  yet  not  without  its  relieving  traits 
of  wild  fun  and  brave  deeds ; where  Fessenden 
told,  with  quiet  humor,  the  story  of  how  Cap- 
tain Rhind  singfe-handed  captured  a rebel  fort ; 
where  Ellwell,  turning  our  thoughts  for  a mo- 
ment to  a soberer  and  sadder  strain,  told  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  noble  Mitchell,  who  died, 
untimely,  in  the  very  room  where  we  sat ; and 
in  a few  simple  but  eloquent  words  drew  the 
terrible  picture  of  the  plague,  w'hich,  riveted 
apparently  to  that  single  spot,  not  a hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  harmed  not  a soul  outside  its 
limits,  but  slew  with  its  tainted  breath  every 
roan  who  ventured  within  the  mysterious  circle. 
“There  were  ten  men  in  my  oflBice,”  said  a quiet 
gentleman,  who  sat  at  my  elbow;  “I  am  the 
only  one  left  alive.”  And  yet  fifty,  ay,  twenty- 
five  yards,  from  the  accursed  spot  where  the 
deadly  fever  thus  completely  did  its  work,  not  a 
man  was  harmed. 

1 would  like  to  picture  for  you  one  of  those 
evenings  at  Colonel  EllweH's.  1 wish  I could 
make  you  see  the  dull,  dingy  room,  with  bare 
floor,  into  which  I was  enticed  one  rainy  even- 
ing by  the  tall  Colonel,  under  a promise  of  cof- 
fee; the  half  dozen  shaky  chairs,  like  the 
stripes  on  the  showman’s  zebra,  “not  one  alike;” 
the  round  table,  on  which  a volume  of  Mrs. 
Browning  jostled  a treatise  which  doubtless 
made  more  difficult  of  comprehension  some  deep 
military  mystery ; the  great  fire  of  pine  wood, 
at  which  we  sat,  and  by  whose  light  we  talked — 
or  rather  they  talked,  while  I gladly  listened. 

How  little — how  very  little,  we  who  stay  at 
home  know  of  the  wmr,  or  of  our  soldiers ! I don’t 
wonder  sometimes  that  Europeans  speak  of  our 
struggle  as  commonplace.  The  men  who  have 
written  its  history  in  the  daily  journals  have  been 
almost  without  exception  commonplace.  They 
have  been  reix>rter8  in  the  lowest  and  poorest 
sense  of  the  term,  smart  enough,  perhaps,  at 
hunting  up  “news,”  having,  indeed,  when  in 
search  of  an  “ item,”  a nose  as  acute  as  the  truffle- 
dog's  who  smells  out  champignons  in  the  oak  for- 
ests of  France ; and  like  these  wretched  little  curs 
they  knew  nothing,  saw  nothing,  and  smelt  but 


one  thing ; their  peculiar  and  abnormal  training 
gave  them  only  a nose  for  news.  For  this  reason 
wc  know  really  almost  nothing  of  the  romance  of 
the  war ; the  bravest  deeds  of  our  sailors  and  sol- 
diers pass,  with  few  exceptions,  unrecorded; 
they  are  the  talk  of  the  camp,  but  the  outer 
world  scarce  ever  hears  of  them.  The  Crimean 
war  was,  beside  ours,  the  most  petty  and  vulgar 
of  contests — without  variety,  with  little  incident; 
with  but  small  opportunities  for  calling  out  the 
greater  and  rarer  qualities  of  men.  Yet  see 
how  the  pens  of  a few  capable,  educated  men 
gathered  up  every  touching  or  heroic  incident, 
and  spread  all  before  the  world,  till  they  made 
the  struggle  grand,  and  those  who  took  part  in 
it  heroes.  This  no  one  has  done  for  our  brave 
fellows.  The  incapables  who  are  sent  by  en- 
terprising newspapers  to  hang  on  to  the  camp, 
and  smell  out  news  at  bead-quarters  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  genius  to  perform  a broader  part. 
They  are  able  to  tell  us — and  the  enemy — ^some- 
times the  general’s  plan  before  it  is  yet  fully 
formed ; they  can  write  for  us  tedious  columns 
of  what  we  don’t  want  to  know ; but  as  to  giving 
us  an  idea  of  the  war,  of  what  qualities  it  has 
developed  in  American  citizens,  of  what  kind 
of  men  our  soldiers  are,  how  they  bear  their 
trials,  what  they  think,  what  they  talk  of,  what 
they  aim  to  do,  what  they  really  do — scarcely 
one  of  them  has  done  this,  so  far  as  I know. 

Here,  for  instance,  as  I write,  m this  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter,  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
the  histoiy  of  modem  warfare.  There  have 
been  some  ambitious  descriptions  of  it,  but  none 
satisfactory  to  the  man  who  wants  to  know  not 
only  the  facts,  but  the  spirit  of  it.  The  Tribune^ s 
correspondent  wrote  from  on  board  the  Ironsides^ 
and  his  account  is  the  only  one  worth  reading. 
It  presents  such  details  as  satisfy  so  far  as  they 
go ; it  has  the  smoke  of  battle  about  it ; it  left 
upon  my  mind  an  impression  that  there,  in  that 
ungainly  hulk,  were  brave  men,  entering  with 
unfaltering  hearts  upon  a great  experiment,  in 
which,  with  untried  means,  they  were  to  assault 
a place  of  unknown  strength — of  men  who  bore 
themselves  as  American  seamen  always  have — 
most  bravely  and  nobly.  In  the  other  accounts 
which  I have  seen  you  read  only  of  smoke  and 
clap-bang,  and  lay  the  paper  down  as  wise  as 
when  you  took  it  up.  And  there  it  is  likely  to 
drop.  Even  the  THbune  writer,  who  clearly  has 
the  spirit  and  ability,  is  content  with  his  one 
letter ; and  all  that  we  so  want  to  know,  and 
have  the  world  know,  of  the  conduct  of  our 
men,  of  the  behavior  of  our  ships,  of  the  fierce 
and  dreadful  trial  which  both  came  out  of  un- 
harmed, is  likely  to  be  lost. 

Why,  in  any  other  country  but  this  that  one 
incident  of  the  little  Keok^,  assigned  to  the 
rear  of  the  file,  but  steaming  up  at  the  first  op- 
portunity till  she  took  the  lead,  and  alone  for 
some  terrible  minutes  attacked  Fort  Sumter, 
and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  enemy’s  iron  storm, 
would  glorify  the  whole  affair,  and  the  nation 
would  be  made  to  feel  prouder  and  heartier  for 
knowing  that  such  men  as  her  captain  and  crew 
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are  our  countrymen.  When  the  news  first  came 
by  way  of  Richmond  that  the  Keokuk  was  sunk, 
one  who  knew  her  commander  said  to  me,  “If 
Rhind  was  in  the  fight  at  all  it  is  yery  likely  to 
be  true ; for  he  was  sure  to  lead  the  attack.” 

So  when  old  Comraodoi'e  Smith,  at  Washing- 
ton, heard  that  the  Congress  had  struck  her 
colors  to  the  Merrimac,  “Then  poor  Joe’s  dead,” 
said  he,  quietly ; knowing  that  his  gallant  boy, 
who  commanded  her,  would  never  have  struck 
his  colors.  That  story  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
in  our  history ; it  will  make  men  of  thousands 
of  American  boys.  And  so  will  the  example 
of  the  gallant  Rhind,  who,  though  he  had  the 
smallest  and  weakest  ship  of  the  fleet,  never 
stopped  till  he  led  the  line. 

Nor  are  such  men  wanting.  When  the  Galena 
lay  in  the  James  River,  her  captain,  Rogers, 
one  day  sent  a party  on  shore  to  reconnoitre. 
To  protect  them  he  swung  his  ship  broadside  to 
the  shore  and  manned  his  guns.  He  had  occa- 
sion to  go  ashore  on  the  opposite  side,  mean- 
time, and  was  called  back  by  a sudden  attack, 
by  a rebel  artillery  and  infantry  force  firing 
from  the  bluffs  upon  his  ship.  He  pulled  back 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Galena  lay  with  her 
starboard  side  to  the  enemy ; and,  according  to 
naval  etiquette,  this  side,  which  was  receiving 
the  fire  of  the  rebels,  at  close  range,  is  that  upon 
which  oflScers  usually  go  on  board.  Captain 
Rogers  coming  from  the  other  side,  steered 
his  gig  around  the  stem  of  the  Galena,  pulled 
up  calmly  to  the  starboard-gangway,  under  a 
pelting  rifle  and  artillery  fire,  and  stepped  on 
board  as  coolly  as  though  the  enemy  had  been 
practicing  with  blank  cartridge.  The  reporters 
never  happened  upon  this  incident ; but  to  me 
it  seems  of  more  value  than  a battle  won — for 
the  man  who  did  that  put  a spirit  into  his  crew, 
and  established  a tradition  in  the  service,  which 
will  win  us  a dozen  battles  in  time. 

Last  year  Rhind,  of  the  Keokuk,  lay  in  a 
wooden  steamer,  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  Florida. 
He  had  received  information  that  the  rebels  were 
raising  an  earth-work  on  a bluff  some  miles 
above  him,  and  that,  to  escape  the  miasma,  the 
working  party  retired  at  nightfall  to  a high 
ridge,  a mile  and  a half  inland,  leaving  only  a 
force  of  a dozen  men  to  sleep  in  the  bomb-proof, 
and  keep  guard.  He  pulled  up  one  night  in  his 
gig,  left  his  boat’s  crew  “in  reserve,”  in  a clump 
of  brush,  some  twenty-five  yards  from  the  fort, 
marched  up  alone,  shot  the  sentinel  on  the  para- 
pet, rushed  up  to  the  door  of  the  bomb-proof,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  and  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  men  within,  on  pain  of  instant 
death.  The  rebels,  fifteen  in  number,  imagined 
him  to  have  a large  force  at  his  back,  and  sub- 
missively stacked  their  arms;  whereupon  the 
audacious  Rhind  called  up  his  boat’s  crew,  and 
marched  his  prisoners  to  the  landing. 

The  history  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  is 
written  in  a brief  and  dry  official  report  by  Gen- 
eral Gilmore,  the  engineer  who  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  works.  Not  a hundred 
unprofessional  readers  have  ever  seen  this  little 


volume ; the  whole  operation  was  conducted  in 
the  closest  secrecy,  down  to  the  very  day  when 
the  batteries  opened  upon  the  doomed  fortress ; 
and  consequently  the  country  knows  scarcely 
any  thing  of  what  its  volunteer  soldiers  did  there. 
Yet  it  was  work  more  glorious  to  them,  and  to 
the  nation  of  which  they  are  a part,  than  the 
winning  of  a battle.  There  is  not,  within  gun- 
shot of  Pulaski,  a hillock  over  ten  feet  high. 
The  shore,  on  every  side,  is  a wide  beach  of  flat 
white  sand,  with  marshes  and  quick-sand  stretch- 
ing back.  Over  these  marshes  and  quick-sands 
our  men  hauled  the  planks  with  which  the  gun 
platforms  were  made,  the  heavy  siege  guns,  the 
shot  and  shell,  the  powder,  and  the  hundred 
other  objects  necessary  for  each  battery,  at  dead 
of  night,  on  moonless  nights  only,  working  in 
strictest  silence,  the  orders  passed  along  the  line 
in  whispers;  themselves  at  every  step  sinking 
knee-deep  in  the  cold  mire.  In  those  sand’  flats 
they  raised  by  slow  and  careful  labor  a few  hills, 
imperceptibly  to  the  enemy,  covering  over  each 
night’s  work  with  sedge  and  brqsh  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a natural  formation.  In  this  te- 
dious and  exhausting  labor  they  were  engaged 
night  after  night,  not  for  a week  but  for  nearly 
eight  weeks,  till  at  last  the  batteries  were  com- 
plete, and  the  fort  was  theirs.  For  the  bombard- 
ment was  merely  a matter  of  form  ; the  fate  of 
Fort  Pulaski  was  fixed  when  our  guns  were  in 
position. 

But  of  all  this  painful  and  severe  toil,  so  cred- 
itable to  the  soldierly  qualities  of  our  volunteers, 
the  world  knows  literally  nothing. 

It  vexes  me  when  I hear  men  say  that  the 
Americans  are  braggarts.  If  Englishmen  bad 
done  this  the  world  would  not,  for  half  a cen- 
tury at  least,  have  heard  the  last  of  it. 

The  Forty-eighth  New  York,  now  in  garrison 
at  Fort  Pulaski,  performed  a large  part  of  this 
work  of  the  investment,  and  its  present  Colonel, 
Barton,  described  to  me  the  toil  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  his  men,  and  the  patience  and  endurance, 
the  magnificent  spirit,  with  which  they  bore 
themselves  through  it  all.  We  who  listened  to 
the  recital  could,  in  some  measure,  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  the  work ; for  w’e  had  passed 
that  morning  close  to  the  slight  mounds  which 
mark  along  the  beach  the  sites  of  the  batteries, 
and  had  seen  something  of  the  frightful  marshes 
and  quick-sands  which  line  the  flat  shore  here- 
abouts. Half  an  hour  afterward  we  sat  in  Col- 
onel Barton’s  quarters,  and  heard  a West  Point 
General  sneering  at  American  volunteers,  and 
praising  French  soldiers  at  their  expense. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  sneers  or  faint  prabe. 
If  splendid  fighting  alone  could  have  beaten  the 
enemy,  the  rebellion  would  long  since  have  been 
crushed  out;  but  generalship  is  needed  as  well: 
let  West  Point  answer  for  the  lack  of  that.  I 
am  no  judge  of  soldiership,  but  I heard  even 
West  Pointers  acknowledge  that  the  Forty-eighth 
New  York  was  as  fine  a regiment  as  any  in  the 
service — “ os  well  drilled  as  the  regulars.  ” The 
men  have  the  look  of  soldiers ; they  keep  them- 
selves and  their  accoutrements  neat  and  trim ; 
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and  it  was  a sight  to  make  water  come  into  one’s 
eyes  to  stand  on  the  parapet  of  the  fort  and  see 
them  at  evening  parade. 

The  fort  was  at  this  time  folly  prepared  not 
only  for  a siege,  but  also  to  give  any  rebel  iron- 
clad ventoring  down  from  Savannah  a very  warm 
reception.  The  Forty-eighth  has  been  drilled  in 
artillery  as  well  as  infantry  practice;  and  the 
ranges  from  the  fort  have  been  so  well  laid  down 
and  so  thoroughly  practiced  on,  that  it  will  be  a 
lucky  ship  that  passes  there. 

The  walls  still  bear  abundant  marks  of  the 
bombardment.  One  angle  has  been  built  up 
anew ; but  along  two  faces  there  are  still  visible 
shells,  their  square  huts  sticking  out,  but  their 
sharp  points  fast  and  deep  in  the  solid  brick ; 
as  well  as  deep  lines  where  shells  and  shot 
plowed  their  way,  or  striking,  bruised  the  hard 
brick  without  penetrating. 

The  rebel  officers,  to  whom  General  Benham 
was  so  very  civil,  did  not  behave  as  well  as  was 
reported.  They  filled  one  at  least  of  the  cis- 
terns with  rubbish ; they  defaced  the  walls  of 
their  quarters  by  throwing  ink-stands  and  other 
objects  at  them ; they  did,  in  fact,  all  the  dam- 
age they  dared,  for  it  is  held  a crime  in  military 
law  for  a garrison  surrendering  to  destroy  its 
material. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  theatre.  Cock- 
spur  Island,  on  which  the  fort  stands,  is  of  small 
extent — a low  sand  islet.  Outside  the  fort  are  a 
number  of  wooden  houses ; and  one  of  these  has 
been  fitted  up  very  neatly  as  a theatre,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  garrison,  which  needs  some- 
thing to  while  away  the  tedious  and  monotonous 
hours.  The  scenery,  and  in  fact  all  the  outfit, 
is  astonishingly  perfect ; there  are  even  two  pri- 
vate boxes ; there  are  resplendent  chandeliers, 
curled  strips  of  tin  taking  the  place  of  cut  glass. 
**Here  is  the  rain,”  said  one  of  the  soldiers, 
doing  the  honors  of  the  place  in  the  afternoon, 
as  he  turned  the  barrelful  of  pease,  the  rattle  of 
which  signifies  rain  on  the  stage. 

**  And  where’s  the  thunder?”  inquired  one. 

*‘Oh!”  was  the  ready  reply,  “the  thunder’s 
down  stairs.”  The  “Olympic  Theatre,  Fort 
Pulaski,  Georgia,”  is  a gem  in  its  way ; and  the 
“ Barton  Dramatic  Association”  has  some  really 
meritorious  actors.  The  following  programme 
of  the  evening’s  amusement  at  which  we  were 
present,  will  show  that  an  attractive  “bill” 
could  be  presented.  In  fact  we  saw,  in  the 
Savannah  papers  of  the  following  day,  that  on 
the  same  evening  “ Family  Jars”  was  given  also 
in  the  rebel  city.  1 do  not  believe  it  was  nearly 
as  well  played. 

The  ladies  were  admirably  gotten  up,  thanks 
to  the  skill  and  industry  of  Mrs.  Barton  and  one 
or  two  other  ladies  who  are  at  the  fort ; and  the 
luckless  landlady  in  ^ ^ Box  and  Cox”  was  so  well 
done,  that  1 fancied  the  part  should  always  be 
played  by  as  good  an  “ Irishman”  as  the  gallant 
Whitcomb. 

The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  audience 
appreciative.  The  music  was  better  than  in 
many  New  York  houses,  the  regimental  band — 


which  is  supported  by  a regimental  fund — being 
in  every  way  excellent.  Of  course  the  house 
will  not  hold  the  entire  regiment ; tickets  are 
therefore  issued  to  a certain  number  of  men  in 
each  company  for  every  performance,  and  eveiy 
piece  is  pretty  sure  of  a run  of  several  nights, 
till  all  have  heard  it. 

OLYMPIC  THEATRE! 

FOBT  PULASKI,  GEORGIA, 

Maboii  23,  1863. 

Perfomuiiiee  will  commeDce  with  the 
Laughable  Faroe  of 
FAMILY  JAH& 


Mr.  PoveeUin Mr.  DickBoo. 

Delph Barnes. 

Digj^rv  Delph De  Haven. 

Benedict . . “ Cox. 

Llddy “ Murphy. 

Emily  “ Burr. 


SONG Mr.  Owen. 


After  which  the  oomio  farce  of 

THE  SECRET;  OR,  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL. 

Dupuis Mr.  Jas.  White. 

Valaire “ Cox. 

Thomas De  Haven. 

Porter “ Owen. 

CecUe  ‘‘  Burr. 

Angelica **  Pease. 


DUET Owen  and  Murphy. 


Alter  which  the  Sd  Act  of 

OTHELLO. 

OtheUo Mr.  White. 

lago Dickson. 


SONG Mr.  Whitcomb. 


The  whole  to  conclude  with 

BOX  A OOX. 

Box Mr.  Barnes. 

Cox Owen. 

Mrs.  Bouncer Whitcomb. 


Thus,  yon  see,  a soldier’s  life  has  also  its 
bright  side. 

To  visit  the  rebel  lines  under  a flag  of  truce 
was  80  novel  an  experience  that,  when  it  was 
hinted  to  ns  that  we  might  make  it,  we  were 
bat  too  delighted  to  accept.  The  little  steam- 
er Mattano  set  out  from  the  Fort  about  nine 
o'clock,  bearing  at  her  stem  the  American  flag, 
and  at  her  bow  a broad  square  of  milk-white 
bunting.  She  steamed  rapidly  up  the  tortuous 
river,  till,  on  rounding  a sharp  turn,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  obstrnctions  by  which  the  rebels 
have  attempted  to  bar  our  way  np  to  Savannah. 
Above  them,  and  apparently  close  to  them, 
lay  a nondescript  marine  monster,  which  is 
the  iron-clad  battery  Georgia,  She  lies  there, 
moored  with  her  broadside  down  the  river,  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  narrow  passage  which  is 
left  in  the  barrier  of  piles  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  rebel  craft. 

We  steamed  up  steadily  nearer  and  nearer, 
np  to  the  mouth  of  Augustine  Creek,  past  its 
upper  bank,  beyond  it  for  some  distance,  and 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  enemy,  till  at  lost 
an  angry  flash  from  the  broadside  of  the  Geor^ 
giay  and  presently  after  a sharp  report  from  her 
gun,  warned  us  that  we  were  far  enough. 

“Down  anchor!”  said  the  captain.  “Stop 
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her!”  and  we  swung  round  and  lay  still,  wait- 
ing for  a rebel  boat  to  come  off  to  us. 

How  I wished  I was  all  eyes,  and  every  eye 
a glass  of  two  hundred  magnifying  power ! It 
was,  I think,  the  strangest  scene  I have  ever 
beheld.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a squad 
of  rebel  picket-guards  stood  near  a smouldering 
fire,  in  the  tall  reeds,  on  the  flat  and  evidently 
marshy  shore,  eying  us,  staring  at  us,  in  grim 
silence.  I wonder  what  was  in  the  minds  of 
these  grim  and  somewhat  shabby  soldiers? 
Ahead  of  us,  but  a short  mile  away,  were  the 
two  rows  of  piles  sticking  out  of  the  water ; and 
between  them,  through  the  opening  I have  spok- 
en of,  a little  rusty-looking  rebel  steamer  pass- 
ed on  her  way  up  from  Augustine  Creek.  I 
noticed  that  she  did  not  stop,  but.steamed  right 
through  the  narrow  passage. 

Beyond  lay  the  Georgia — to  a sailor’s  eye  a 
monstrous  creature,  something  like,  in  appear- 
ance, to  the  pictures  we  have  of  the  Merrimac  ; 
with  sides  and  ends  sloping  to  the  water  at  an 
angle  of,  I should  think,  45  degrees,  and  cover- 
ed with  long  slabs  or  strips  of  railroad  iron ; 
with  a long  box  on  top  of  the  deck,  which  also 
appeared  to  be  armored;  and  with  her  ports 
open.  It  is  said  that  she  proved  unable  to  stem 
the  tide  in  the  river,  and  is  therefore  useless,  ex- 
cept as  a kind  of  floating  fort,  to  bar  our  way 
to  Savannah. 

How  strange  and  incomprehensible  it  seemed 
that  these  men  we  saw  standing  on  the  shore 
were  enemies,  ready  to  take  our  lives;  that, 
had  we  attempted  to  pass  a hundred  yards  fur- 
ther up,  yonder  gloomy  Georgia  would  have 
belched  forth  shot  at  us  to  blow  us  out  of  water; 
that  the  fellows  pulling  down  in  that  trim  barge 
to  communicate  with  us  would  have  been  glad 
to  cut  our  throats ; that  the  gallant  young  cap- 
tain who  was  our  “ flag-of-truce  ofllcer”  had  a 
price  set  on  his  head  by  the  commander  of  the 
men  who  now  pull  alongside  and  address  him, 
and  would  be  hanged  if  Beauregard  could  catch 
him  and  dared  fulfill  his  threats. 

There  was  one  of  our  company — a very  civil 
man  I have  called  him — who  knew  right  well 
that  the  rebels  would  have  been  but  too  glad 
to  have  him  in  their  possession  ; and,  curiously 
enough,  picking  up  the  Savannah  paper  which 
was  given  to  us,  the  first  paragraph  which  struck 
his  eye  was  personal  abuse  of  himself  as  a “ven- 
omous viper.”  Nor  was  it  a less  curious  coin- 
cidence that  the  paper  which  was  given  the 
rebel  officer  in  return  should  be  a number  of 
Harper's  Weekly^  opening  which,  eagerly,  as 
their  boat  shoved  off,  “ our  friends  the  enemy” 
saw  a broadside  picture  of  the  loyal  negro  troops 
of  Louisiana.  It  was  a doable  hit. 

The  young  captain,  who  was  our  “flag-of- 
tmee  officer,”  organized  the  first  battalion  of 
colored  soldiers  in  South  Carolina.  General 
Beauregard  threatened  him  and  all  others  en- 
gaged in  that  work  with  death  if  caught.  “I 
thought  they  might  as  well  get  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  him,”  said  General  Hunter,  “ so  I 
send  him  up  whenever  we  dispatch  a flag  of 


truce.”  It  must  be  a.  charming  thing  thus  to 
act  the  part  of  red  rag  to  this  raging  rebel  bull. 
I fear  General  Hunter  does  not  understand  the 
noble  art  of  “conciliating”  the  enemy,  of  which 
our  Copperheads  talk  so  much. 

They  would  not  communicate.  ‘ ‘ Our  friends, 
the  enemy,  are  surly  to-day,”  said  the  Captain, 
as  we  hove  up  anchor  and  steamed  down  the 
river  again.  Not  even  whisky  would  tempt 
them.  Sometimes,  we  hear,  they  come  on 
board  and  have  a jolly  time ; but  returning  in  a 
tipsy  state,  it  is  probable  that  the  poor  wretches 
get  hauled  over  the  coals  for  their  imprudence. 

Fourteen  miles  above  Hilton  Head  lies  Beau- 
fort, a pretty  village,  made  up  of  what  in  the 
South  are  called  “mansions,”  square,  comfort- 
able-looking wooden  houses,  with  verandas  and 
large  gardens.  This  was  the  summer  and  win- 
ter pleasure  resort  of  many  of  the  South  Carolina 
conspirators  and  traitors.  Here,  in  cool  quiet, 
they  hatched  their  treasonable  plot — and  I must 
say  the  nest  seems  a pleasant  one,  and  doubtless  the 
labors  of  incubation  were  lightened  and  cheered 
with  many  a fragrant  “cobbler.”  Beaufort — 
pronounc^  Bvfort — stands  on  the  bank  of  a broad 
river,  where  it  gets  a cool  breeze  in  the  hottest 
summer  day.  It  is  a retired  nook  of  the  world, 
where  contemplative  traitors  might  cozily  chat 
and  fear  no  sudden  arrival  of  prying  strangers. 
Negroes  now  live  in  many  of  the  “mansions,” 
and  seem  quite  at  home  there.  Doubtless,  if  it 
is  true  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  reward, 
they  have  a better  right  to  these  places  than  the 
masters  who  fled  from  them  in  such  terror,  when 
the  panic-stnick  soldiers  from  Hilton  Head  cried, 
“The  Yankees  are  coming!” 

As  I walked  under  the  generous  shade  of  mag- 
nificent live-oaks,  which  abound  hereabouts,  and 
drank  in  the  quiet  spirit  of  the  scene,  I caught 
with  it  a sense  of  the  base  use  to  which  this 
piece  of  earth  had  been  put.  Here,  beneath 
these  live-oaks,  in  this  grove  of  tall  and  spread- 
ing pines,  by  these  budding  orange-trees,  in  the 
portico  of  the  rural  church,  the  Rhetts,  the  Barn- 
wells,  the  Prescotts,  the  hundred  other  leading 
traitors  conferred  together ; here  they  deliberated ; 
here  they  planned,  in  sober  councils,  the  ruin 
of  their  country ; here  was  nurtured  that  gigan- 
tic and  inexcusable  crime  which  has  made  so 
many  children  fatherless,  so  many  homes  deso- 
late, that  a few  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  aris- 
tocrats might  have  their  fling  against  free  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  a pleasant  spot,  this  Beaufort ; but  I hope 
whenever  our  soldiers  leave  it  they  will  raze  it 
to  the  ground,  nor  leave  one  stone  standing  on 
another  of  its  foundations.  The  whole  place  is 
accursed. 

One  day  came  in  the  Arago^  and  in  her  cer- 
tain pleasant-voiced  ladies,  on  a tour  of  pleasure. 
Now  the  sweet  smile  of  woman  is  a rarity  in  the 
Department  of  the  South.  The  Secretary  of 
War  has  forbidden  her  presence  here,  except  as 
teacher  to  the  colored  children.  Only  a very 
I few  of  the  officers  have  their  families  here, 
'rherefore  a strange  face,  and  what  U more  a 
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young  and  what  is  more  a pretty  face,  such 
a phenomenon  was  sure  to  create  some  stir  among 
the  staff.  Straightway  plots  were  laid  against 
this  celestial  visitor — or  rather  /?)r  her ; and  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Department  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  conferring  upon  her  a staff  a])- 
pointment,  with  what  views  you  will  perceive  if 
you  read  the  following  “ special  order,  **  couched 
in  proper  military  phrase : 


fills  the  air  with  so  pleasant  a dreaminess,  that  I 
thought,  hither  one  might  come,  weary  of  the 
busy  world,  and  live  contented  forever — nor  ever 
long  for  a New  York  paper. 

But  even  to  this  pleasant  spot  the  griefs  and 
cures  of  the  world  intrude  themselves,  as  witness 
this  doleful  ditty,  which  will,  I trust,  tell  its  own 
story  to  the  reader ; who  will  hope,  with  me,  that 
an  appeal  so  touching  did  not  go  unanswered : 


SrCCUL  ORDERS, I 


RsAi>^nABT«B«,  Dtrr.  ov  rum  Souto, 

Hn.Toa  Ubad,  8.  C..  Jlarck  35,  1853. 


II  I.  With  her  charming  looks 
And  all  her  graces, 

Miss  Mary  Brooks, 

Whose  lovely  face  is 

The  sTTcetest  thing  we  have  seen  down  hero 
On  these  desolate  Islands  for  more  than  a year. 

Is  hereby  appointed  an  extra  Aide 
On  the  Staff  of  the  General  Commanding, 
With  a Captain  of  Cavalry's  strap  and  grade, 
And  with  this  most  definite  understanding: 


t II.  That  Captain  Mary, 

Gay  and  airy. 

At  nine  each  day,  until  further  orders. 

To  Colonel  Halpine  shall  report 
For  special  duty  at  these  Head-quarters: 

And  Captain  Mary, 

(Bless  the  fairy  1) 

Shan  hold  herself,  ui)on  all  oocaslons, 

Prepared  to  ride 
At  the  Adjutant's  side 
And  give  him  of  flirting  his  regular  rations; 
And  sho  shan't  vamoose 
With  the  younglings  loose 
Of  the  Junior  Staff,  such  as  Hay  and  Skinner; 
But,  galloping  onward,  she  shall  sing, 
like  an  everlasting  lark  on  the  wing — 

And  she  shan't  keep  the  Adjutant  late  for  dinner. 


T in.  The  Chief  Quarter-master  of  Department 

Will  give  Captain  Mary  a riding  garment — 

A long,  rich  skirt  of  a comely  hue. 

Shot  silk,  with  Just  a suspicion  of  blue, 

A gip'iy  hat,  with  an  ostrich  feather, 

A veil  to  protect  her  against  the  weather. 

And  delicate  gauntlets  of  pale  buff  leather; 

Her  saddle  with  silver  shall  all  be  studded, 

And  her  pony — a sorrel — it  shall  be  blooded: 

Its  shoes  shsil  be  silver,  its  biidlc  all  ringing 
With  bells  that  shall  harmonize  well  with  lier  aing- 
ing, 

And  thus  Captain  Mary, 

Gay,  festive,  and  airy. 

Each  morning  shall  ride 
At  the  Adjutant's  side 
And  hold  lierself  ready,  on  all  fit  ooeaaiona. 

To  give  him  of  flirting  his  full  army  rations. 


By  oomkand  op,  rto. 

I am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  the  Captain 
proved  insubordinate,  and  retired  from  the  serv- 
ice after  some  days  because  she  did  not  receive 
at  once  the  promotion  which  she  felt  herself  to 
deserve. 

A more  charming  spot  than  even  Beaufort, 
and  the  coziest  nook  1 found  among  these  isl- 
ands, is  Paris  Island.  Here  stands  a low-roofed, 
somewhat  rude,  broad -verandaed  house,  but  a 
few  steps  from  where  the  surf  beats  against  the 
shore ; it  stands  in  a garden  filled  with  a wilder- 
ness of  roses,  and  oranges,  and  tall  oleanders ; 
the  negro  quarters  at  a little  distance,  and  not 
In  view ; and  every  thing  about  it  is  so  quiet,  so 
cool,  so  shady,  the  constant  murmur  of  the  sea 
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A BALLAD  OP  PARIS  ISLAND. 

Dear  General  11.,  my  heart  ia  full 
Lamenting  for  my  butchered  bull — 

The  only  bull  our  Islands  had, 

And  all  my  widowed  oowa  aro  sad. 

With  briny  tears,  and  drooping  taiU, 

And  loud  boo-boos  and  bovine  wails, 

My  cows  lament  with  wifely  zeal 
Tlielr  perished  hopes  of  future  VeaL 

Sad  is  the  wail  of  human  wifo 
To  see  her  partner  snatched  from  life; 

But  he — the  Iniwband  of  a score— 

For  him  the  grief  is  more  and  more ! 

No  future  hope  of  golden  cream; 

Even  milk  in  tea  becomes  a dream: — 

Whey,  bonny-clabber,  cheese  and  curds. 

Are  now,  ah  mel  mere  idle  words  1 

The  cruel  soldiers,  fierce  and  full 
Of  reckless  wrath  have  shot  my  bull; 

The  stateliest  bull— let  scoffers  laugh — 

Tliat  e'er  was  ‘^Father"  called  by  calf! 

A bull  as  noble,  firm,  and  fair 
As  that  which  aided  Jove  to  bear, 

Europe  from  the  flowery  glade 
Where  she,  amidst  her  maidens,  played. 

Quick  to  Van  Vliet  your  ortler  send 
(By  Smith's  congenial  spirit  penned), 

And  order  him,  in  language  full. 

At  once  to  send  mo  down  n Bull: — 

If  poasible,  a youthful  beast. 

With  warm  affections  yet  unplaced. 

Who  to  my  widowed  cows  may  prove 
A husband  of  enduring  love. 

One  day  we  sailed  over  to  St.  Helena  to  wit- 
ness a review  of  part  of  the  forces.  To  see  sev- 
eral thousand  men  drawn  np  under  arms,  to  see 
them  moving  at  the  word  of  command  like  one 
great  machine,  one  vast  body  of  which  the  gen- 
eral is  the  head,  to  watch  the  thousands  of  bay- 
onets glisttening  in  the  sun,  and  to  feel,  in  the 
tremor  of  the  air,  the  steady  tramp  of  their  feet, 
is  surely  a stirring  sight.  But  it  did  not  move 
me  greatly,  after  all ; for  at  that  distance  from 
which  you  see  this  the  men  lose  their  individu- 
ality to  you ; they  seem  no  longer  so  many  thou- 
sand men,  but  so  many  links  in  a great  chain,  so 
many  parts  of  a great  machine.  You  do  not  sec 
the  whites  of  their  eyes ; you  do  not  know  wheth  - 
er  they  are  hot  or  cool,  whether  they  enjoy  it  or 
think  it  a bore,  what  they  arc  thinking  al^ut  at 
all  under  their  blue  caps.  For  me  a more  in- 
teresting study  was  found  in  the  faces  of  the  sol- 
diers not  parading,  who  lounged  around,  on  the 
outer  circle,  looking  on  at  their  brethren.  Many 
of  our.  fellows  will  never  make  soldierly  figures; 
as  they  say  at  sea  of  a man  who  has  not  the  cut 
of  a sailor,  “the  hay-seed  sticks  to  his  collar.” 
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But  1 saw  hundreds  of  glorious  exceptions — 
enough  almost  to  make  a rule  for  the  •'elves — 
magnificent,  bronzed,  full-bearded,  fuu-blooded 
fellows,  who  look  as  though  they  had  but  just 
stepped  out  of  the  canvas  of  one  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche’s  grand  battle-pieces.  I was  surprised  to 
see  so  many  gray-beards — and  to  find  very  many 
among  these  who  look  as  though  they  had  been 
through  a dozen  campaigns,  so  firm,  so  stern, 
with  such  sure  steadiness  of  eye,  with  such  genu- 
ine soldierly  grace  and  dignity  they  lounge  about. 

As  those  looking  on  pressed  fonvard  and  over- 
lapped  the  line,  an  orderly  rode  along  and  urged 
them  back ; and  1 was  both  amused  and  gratified 
at  the  words  he  uttered:  “ Step  back,  step  back, 
gentlemen^''  he  cried  out;  “fall  back  farther 
yet.  I can  ride  over  you  if  I must,”  he  added, 
when  the  men  did  not  give  place  fast  enough ; 
and  with  a good-natured  smile  the  long  line  fell 
back. 

As  the  regiments  filed  past  the  General  and 
his  staff,  once  in  a while  would  come  along  an 
old  worn,  battle-stained,  shot-riddled  fiag,  and 
then  you  would  hear  a murmur  of  admiration 
ripple  along  the  line  of  spectators,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  soldiers  would  gleam,  and  their  swarthy 
faces  fill  with  the  healthy  blood,  stirred  by  the 
fine  sight;  and  those  regiments  which  bore 
such  flags  walked  more  proudly,  and  filed  by  in 
more  solid  phalanx,  it  seemed  to  me,  looking  at 
no  one,  but  soberly  following  that  flag. 

But  it  was  when  1 saw  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio 
march  up,  their  brave  young  Colonel,  Voorhees, 
riding  at  their  head,  that  I was  most  deeply 
touched.  They  were  the  only  Ohio  boys  there, 
and  though  I knew  probably  not  a man  of  them 
except  their  Colonel,  suddenly  the  water  came 
into  my  eyes,  and  I felt  like  shouting  out — ^Hur- 
rah for  the  old  Buckeye  State  I 

Some  people  tell  you  that  all  State  pride  is 
wrong  in  these  days;  but  they  might  as  well 
assert  that  you  should  not  love  your  mother  bet- 
ter than  any  other  elderly  lady  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. 

Walking  over  the  field  after  the  review,  I 
came  upon  the  fragments  of  an  unlucky  snake, 
which  had  got  under  the  hoofs  of  the  prancing 
staff  horses,  and  now  lay  crushed  into  at  least  a 
dozen  lifeless  pieces ; a type,  I hope,  "of  the  fate 
of  that  serpent.  Rebellion,  which  has  reared  its 
head  among  us. 

Such  as  I have  described  is  the  round  we 
made  in  a short  visit  to  Port  Royal.  You  may, 
if  you  are  active,  go  farther — and  very  likely  fare 
worse.  Army  officers  are  very  kind ; one  gal- 
lant Colonel  placed  me  under  lasting  obligations 
by  an  offer  to  take  me  out  to  see  the  lino  of  rebel 
pickets.  “It’s  first-rate  fun,  and  a splendid 
ride  1 They  do  take  a shot  at  us,  as  we  dash  by, 
sometimes ; but  then  their  powder  is  poor,  and 
they  don’t  o/ien  hit  any  one.”  Such  were  the 
words  with  which  he  sought  to  charm  me. 

I invited  him  to  go  to  the  royal-mast  head  of  the 
Wabash  with  me:  “You  get  a fine  prospect,” 
said  I ; “ and  those  who  get  up  there  don’t  often 
fall  down.” 


I wonder  if  it  was  a mere  chance  that  so  many 
of  the  ofiScers  here  have  blue  eyes.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  those  of  higher  rank  have  fine 
noses — large,  and  of  that  shape  and  prominence 
which  is  the  surest  indication  of  power  in  a man. 
But  among  General  Hunter’s  staff  there  are  more 
blue  eyes  than  black,  though  the  General  him- 
self has  small,  piercing  black  eyes,  which  open 
out  wonderfully  when  he  is  a little  excited. 
Admiral  Du  Pont,  who  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent looking  men  I have  ^n,  with  a fine 
grizzly  mustache,  has  blue  eyes— clear  and  cool 
and  determined,  as  such  a man’s  should  be.  1 
have  heard  that  Hooker  has  also  blue  eyes ; and 
Rosecrans  has,  I know.  Altogether,  at  Port 
Royal,  the  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired  men  seem- 
ed to  rule — under  the  Commanding  General,  who 
has  hair  straight  and  coal-black  as  an  Indian’s. 

On  our  return  voyage  the  ship  ran  in,  when 
off  Charleston,  to  take  letters  from  the  blockad- 
ing fleet.  It  was  a magnificently  clear,  bright 
day,  and  as  we  stood  in  to  speak  to  Ironsides^ 
which  lay  at  anchor  squarely  in  front  of  the  har- 
bor’s mouth.  Fort  Sumter  was  in  plain  view, 
and  those  who  had  good  eyes  could  distinguish, 
without  a glass,  the  rebel  flag  floating  above  its 
walls,  and  the  spires  of  Charleston  in  the  farther 
distance. 

“There’s  that  cursed  rag!”  said  an  old  man-of- 
war’s  man,  gritting  his  teeth  as  he  pointed  to  it. 
“ How  long  is  it  to  wave  in  our  faces  there  ?” 

The  New  Ironsides  seemed  a monstrous  creat- 
ure as  she  lay  in  battle  trim,  with  masts  down 
and  upper  deck  clear.  Such  a mass  of  iron  has 
a singular  effect  on  a ship’s  compasses.  We 
steamed  within  a short  ship’s  length  of  her,  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other;  and  the  pilot 
called  my  attention  to  our  compass,  which  veered 
nearly  three  points  by  reason  of  the  attraction  of 
the  iron  ship  near  us,  first  in  one  direction,  then 
in  the  opposite,  as  we  changed  sides. 

Speaking  of  letters  reminds  me  of  a slip,  giv- 
en us  by  an  officer  at  Hilton  Head,  containing 
the  address  of  a letter  sent  by  one  of  his  soldiers 
to  the  post-office.  Here  it  is.  I only  hope  the 
letter  reached  its  destination : 

“ To  my  own  Dear  Biddy,  who  is  at  home,  ciying  out 
her  eyes  out  because  her  own  dear  husband  Is  in  the  army 
— Mr.  Poet  Master  will  you  please  be  kind  enough  to  hand 
this  over  to  her  imadiately  after  it  gets  to  Unlontown. 
fayette  County,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Ameriky.” 

The  blockading  squadron  was  lying  close  in, 
most  of  the  ships  at  anchor,  forming  a kind  of 
semicircle  about  the  wide  mouth  of  the  bay. 
Here  every  thing  looked  warlike.  On  one  wood- 
en steamer  the  men  were  busy  lashing  the  chain 
cable  along  the  side,  to  protect  the  machinery 
from  an  ugly  shot.  Sailing  by  another,  we  were 
hailed  and  warned  not  to  run  over  the  target ; 
and  looking  closely  wc  saw  a floating  mark,  set 
up  to  practice  the  boys  at  gunnery.  Those  old 
salts  who  fancy  that  the  invention  of  steam  has 
exterminated  the  race  of  true  sailors  should 
come  down  here.  They  will  see,  on  board  the 
Wabash  and  other  ships,  as  fine  a set  of  thor- 
ough-bred seamen  as  any  navy  ever  boasted. 
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MISSING.  ' 

IN  the  little,  low,  vine-covered  porch,  half  dreaming,  sits  Mabel,  the  maiden, 

And  sings  to  her  heart  the  old  music — his  farewell  (oh,  where  is  be  now  ?) : 
**Blae  ejes  true  and  tender,  brown  curls  glinted  gold  by  love's  halo  they  played  in, 

Be  true  to  your  colors!  Belov^  chase  shadow  from  heart  and  from  brow." 

Oh!  blithe,  trusting  heart,  recking  naught  of  the  future,  but  resting  so  wholly 
In  memory  sad  of  the  parting,  in  hope  of  the  meeting  so  sweet! 

"No  shadow!*’  she  singeth;  yet  ever  the  Shadow  creeps  surely  and  slowly; 

Ah ! near  and  yet  nearer ; now  flinging  its  gloom  o’er  the  sunny  old  street. 

"The  postman — a letter!  a letter?"  “No,  lady,  but  news  of  a battle — 

Sad  news  for  my  poor  wife— our  boy ! His  name’s  in  the  list  of  the  killed. 

Our  bravo  fellows  fell  where  they  fought,  gained  nothing,  were  slaughtered  like  cattle." 
“God  help  you!"  she  prayed,  as  she  stood  in  the  Shadow,  bewildered  and  chilled. 

'Full  list  of  the  wounded  and  dead."  Ah!  see  how  her  white  fingers  falter 
In  eagerness,  dread,  and  suspense.  Poor  heart,  throbbing  wildly  with  fear ; 

Blue  eyes,  diat  grow  dim  as  they  glance  at  the  name  of  some  other  one's  Walter, 
With  a full-hearted  sigh  and  a sob,  “Thank  God,  that  his  name  is  not  here!" 

Ay,  bless  God  for  that,  in  the  hush  of  deep  sympathy,  tender  and  solemn. 

For  those  whoso  poor  hearts  had  been  broken,  o’er  words  which  she  hastily  read ; 
Then,  fearlessly  turning  the  paper,  she  sees  in  the  very  next  column 

“The  missing,  supposed  to  be  left  on  the  field,  badly  wounded  or  dead." 

Great  God ! are  such  shuddering  heart-cries  the  price  of  a warrior’s  glory  ? 

“Oh,  Walter!  my  Walter!  none  other’s,  mine  only  one,  tender  and  brave!" 

The  battle-field  flashes  before  her.  Dark  Night,  hide  the  vision  so  gory! 

She  sees  him  alone  in  his  anguish — she  far  away,  helpless  to  save.  * 

“It  is  bitter,  too  bitter:  O Father!  have  pity;  I still  am  thy  creature, 

Yet  can  not  look  onward  or  upward.  Is  heart-breaking  agony  wrong?" 

Dear  Saviour,  who  knowest  our  griefs,  in  Thine  infinite  tenderness  reach  her 
Gethsemane’s  might  and  its  meekness,  to  sufifer,  be  still,  and  be  strong! 

Young  Life,  with  thy  diadem  royal,  the  crown  of  a love  true  and  tender, 

The  joy  of  thy  day-dawn  has  perished,  the  glory  of  sunset  has  passed ; 

Love’s  banner  is  trailing  in  ashes;  like  a mirage  has  vanished  its  splendor; 

For  ^ Misting^  is  every  where  written.  The  Shadow  has  fallen  at  last. 

Some  murmur,  “He  was  but  a private!"  Ah!  well,  to  the  Master  up  yonder. 

The  soul  of  a private  is  precious  as  that  of  the  General-in-Chief; 

And  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth  never  knew  a love  truer  and  fonder 
Than  that  of  the  woman  who  wrestles  all  night  with  the  angel  of  grief. 

“He  died  for  his  country,"  friends  whisper;  “and  sweet  are  his  slumbers,  unbroken 
By  footfall  of  fnend  or  of  foe,  or  the  dash  and  the  moan  of  the  waves. 
Heart-violets  spring  from  his  ashes,  and  tenderest  words  ever  spoken 
Are  breathed  o’er  the  hero-hearts  resting  afar  from  their  ancestors’  graves." 

Ah!  yes;  but  the  heart  smitten  iorest  is  mute  amid  noisier  sorrow, 

Unheeding  the  wail  of  the  nation  beside  every  patriot’s  tomb. 

Oh!  leave  her,  I pray  you  in  pity,  alone  with  her  dead  till  to-morrow, 

To  bury  with  him  the  sweet  flowers  that  never  more  here  are  to  bloom. 

Oh  I well  for  her,  poor  heart!  the  angel  whose  light  touch  as  swiftly  doth  alter 
The  full-horded  music  of  life  to  a monody  thrillingly  sad. 

Yet  holds  the  mute  heart-strings  unbroken.  Faith  looks  up  and  whispers,  “Oh,  Walter, 
You  will  not  be  misting  forever!  For  that  I bless  God  and  am  glad." 
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OH!  how  the  music,  the  wild  war-music, 
rose  and  swelled  as  the  company  marched 
down  the  street  of  the  little  country  town ! How 
the  banners  shook  and  the  bayonets  glittered  in 
the  August  sunshine ! Blue  were  the  skies  over- 
head, and  along  the  way-side  the  fields  were 
green,  and  the  scent  of  flowers  was  in  the  air. 
For  a moment  Margery  Dane  looked  out  from 
her  window ; then  she  drew  down  the  curtain, 
and  held  her  hands  over  her  ears,  trying  to  shut 
out  sight  and  sound. 

Are  they  treading  on  the  ground  or  on  my 
heart?”  she  cried,  with  a passionate  despair  in 
her  tones.  “ He  is  marching  away,  and  he  will 
never  march  back  again.  Pity  me.  Heaven ; I 
am  losing  my  last  sight  at  him.” 

Up  again  went  the  curtain,  but  the  last  man 
had  gone  by.  The  martial  music  floated  back, 
softened  by  distance  to  pity  and  tender  pain,  in- 
stead of  triumph.  Margery  was  indeed  alone. 

She  had  had  a lonely  life.  Not  that  she  had 
been  poor,  or  ill-treated,  or  in  any  wise  perse- 
cuted. But  she  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brothers  nor  sisters.  She  had  a fortune  of  her 
own ; a very  comfortable  one  they  called  it  in 
that  little  country  town ; and  the  uncle  and  aunt 
with  whom  she  lived  were  kind  to  her  and  sel- 
dom crossed  her  wishes.  But  if  you  have  ever 
lived  just  such  a life,  you  know  what  loneliness 
means.  One  would  rather  have  even  harsh 
blame  from  those  whose  love  is  their  authority 
than  the  cool  kindness  of  people  too  indifferent 
to  censure.  Margery  had  not  been  morbid  or 
sentimental  in  girlhood,  or  even  in  childhood. 
When  her  heart  ached  for  love,  for  mother-kisses 
and  fatherly  praises,  she  scarcely  understood 
what  she  wanted  herself,  and  only  betrayed  the 
secret  pain  by  her  utter  recklessness  of  danger. 
No  boy  in  Westville  rode  such  gay  horses,  or 
climbed  such  high  trees,  because  not  a boy  there 
but  knew  some  heart  would  ache  if  ill  befell 
him.  Want  of  love  made  Margery  reckless. 

But  when  she  was  sixteen  love  came.  It  was 
the  old,  sweet  story.  She  grew  in  six  months 
from  romping,  reckless  girlhood  to  gentle,  reti- 
cent, and  most  graceful  womanhood.  All  the 
tenderness  of  her  nature,  which  had  waited  so 
many  years  for  its  object,  overflowed  at  last : 
longing,  dreaming  heart,  passionate,  earnest  soul 
were  satisfied.  And  for  once  she  built  no  altar 
to  a false  idol.  Her  nature  was  so  pure  it  test- 
ed those  she  met  like  a touchstone.  It  had  no 
affinity  with  evil,  and  her  choice  fell  worthily. 
Nelson  Harding  deserved  all— love,  confidence, 
tender  girlish  trust.  I think,  too,  his  devotion 
was  not  less  intense  than  her  own — not  less  ut- 
terly absorbing.  He,  too,  was  an  orphan,  and 
the  new  tie  was  his  all. 

They  had  been  engaged  six  months  when  the 
war  broke  out.  They  w^ere  not  to  marry  for 
two  or  three  years ; but  they  met  daily,  and  so 
waiting  was  not  wearisome.  When  the  war  be- 
gan Margery  had  been  half  afraid  Nelson  would 
think  that  his  duty  called  him ; but  he  told  her 


he  would  wait  until  there  was  more  need  of  him — 
so  many  were  ready  to  go  then.  So  she  had  a 
year  and  over  to  be  happy  in.  Then  came  the 
call  for  the  three  hundred  thousand,  and  two  or 
three  nights  afterward  Nelson  Harding,  with 
the  words  she  dreaded — 

“ I ought  to  go,  Margery.  Shall  I ?*’ 

‘*Go  home  now.  Nelson,  and  come  and  ask 
me  again  to-morrow.” 

She  dared  not  answer  him  then,  for  she  was 
torn  between  the  fear  of  losing  him  and  the  fear 
of  doing  wrong.  She  felt  that  she  must  be  alone 
in  the  universe  with  God  in  order  to  see  the 
truth  clearly. 

When  he  was  gone  she  went  up  stairs  to  the 
little  room  where,  for  so  many  years,  the  solita- 
ry child  had  cried  out  of  her  heart’s  else  mut- 
tered loneliness  to  the  “solitary  God.”  What 
was  required  of  her  now  ? When  Heaven  gave 
her  no  father  or  mother,  only  Nelson,  was  it  not 
meant  that  she  should  keep  the  gift  ? Could  it 
be  that  already  the  giver  was  asking  for  it  back 
again  ? And  yet  were  not  the  chosen  people  in 
all  ages  taught  to  offer  of  their  best — to  lay  their 
first-fruits  upon  the  altar?  Ought  she  not  to 
think  it  Heaven’s  bounty  that  gave  her  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a sacrifice  so  costly  ? 

All  the  night  she  sat  there  before  her  window, 
or  knelt  beside  her  bed,  until  the  daily  miracle 
of  dawning  repeated  itself— repeated  its  tender 
pink  flushes  a^ve  the  hills,  its  tremulous  mists, 
its  airs  of  balm,  its  broadening  glory  of  sunrise  I 
Soon  he  would  come.  Soon  she  must  tell  him 
what  to  choose : life  and  love  for  her  and  him, 
or — the  right.  With  that  word  her  soul  grew 
strong.  She  would  be  the  consoler,  not  the 
temptress. 

When  her  lover  looked  into  her  eyes  he  knew 
her  thought  Still  he  asked  the  question, 

“ What  am  I to  do,  Margery  ?” 

“ What  God  and  your  own  soul  tell  you  ?” 

“And you,  child?” 

“I  am  to  wait  and  bear;  or,  perhaps,  I too 
shall  find  my  work.” 

So  Nelson  Harding  had  marched  away  in  the 
August  sunshine,  and  Margery  Dane  was  to 
commence  her  waiting. 

Honor  to  the  brave  who  fight  and  conquer,  or 
fight  and  fall ! But  is  theirs  the  hardest  fate  ? 
Do  not  those  suffer  more  who  can  not  lose  in  ac- 
tion their  fear  and  anguish  ? — who  must  count 
slow  hours,  shudder  at  tidings  of  onward  move- 
ments, live  on  fragments  of  newspapers  ? Ay ; 
and  is  it  not  true  that  every  bullet  shoots  dpuble, 
and  the  shot  which  flies  farthest  makes  the  sorest 
wound  ? 

But  Margery’s  waiting  did  not  last  long.  So 
soon,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  as  if  the  regiment 
could  have  reached  its  destination,  the  news  of 
Antietam  came.  The  Sixteenth  were  engaged 
in  it,  and  she  read  among  the  wounded  the  name 
of  Lieutenant  Nelson  Harding.  She  wa.s  a slight, 
delicately  - organized  little  thing.  Her  tall, 
strong  lover  had  been  wont  to  call  her  his  child ; 
but  the  child  did  not  shriek  or  faint.  She  did 
not  even  cry.  Some  spirit  other  than  her  own 
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seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  her — a cool, 
brave  spirit,  strong  to  do  and  to  dare!  She 
went  to  the  room  where  her  uncle  and  aunt 
were  sitting  together.  They  started  when  they 
saw  the  white,  firm  face,  whence  all  the  pink 
pretdness  was  gone  as  utterly  as  if  it  had  been 
touched  by  death. 

“I  am  going  to  Washington,  uncle.  Lieu- 
tenant Harding  is  wounded.  He  will  be  in  the 
hospital.  The  next  train  leaves  in  an  hoar.'* 

**But,  child,  you  must  not  go  alone!'’  said 
Mr.  Dane,  with  startled  face  and  wondering 
eyes.  “ Do  you  want  mo  ?” 

“As  you  please.  It  might  bo  a help,  if  you 
could  get  away  in  time.  There  is  only  an 
hour.” 

She  shut  the  door.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  ex- 
changed glances. 

“She  will  go,”  Mrs.  Dane  said;  “I  know 
her.  Of  course,  yon  had  better  go  to  take  care 
of  her.” 

That  settled  it.  Mrs.  Dane’s  judgments  were 
always  final. 

When  the  long  journey  was  over,  and  Mr. 
Dane  and  his  niece  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Baltimore  hospital,  to  which  they  had  been 
sent  from  Washington,  they  met  there  a Con- 
necticut surgeon  whom  they  knew.  Mr.  Dane 
inquired  of  him  for  Lieutenant  Harding. 

“There  is  no  hope  for  him,  poor  fellow!”  was 
the  answer,  and  then  Surgeon  Hunt  met  Mar- 
gery’s eyes,  and  remembered  that  she  was  Nel- 
son Harding’s  promised  wife.  He  murmured  a 
sincere  but  half  indistinct  apology,  which  her 
clear  tones  cut  short : 

* ‘ Thank  you — do  not  blame  yourself.  I want- 
ed to  hear  the  truth.  It  was  best  that  I should 
know  it  before  I saw  him.  Now  show  me  where 
he  is,  please.” 

“Nelson  I” 

She  had  been  standing  for  a moment  watch- 
ing him.  Eyes  and  mouth  were  shut  resolutely 
against  tear  or  moan.  But  his  ghastly  face  was 
eloquent.  She  could  see  in  his  convulsed  feat- 
ures the  tortures  he  was  bearing  silently.  At 
her  voice  his  eyes  opened.  The  old  fond  look 
replaced  the  pain  in  them.  I think  he  forgot 
for  a moment  that  ho  was  suffering  when  he  saw 
the  slight  form  at  his  bedside,  and  heard  the 
voice,  the  well-known,  well-loved  voice.  He 
put  out  his  hand : 

“ Child — love— Margery !” 

“Did  you  expect  me.  Nelson?” 

“ To-morrow,  not  to-day.  I had  not  thought 
yon  could  bo  here  so  soon.  I was  waiting  for 
your  coming  to  die.  I think  I should  have 
waited  a week  if  need  were.  But  the  agony  is 
horrible.” 

She  bent  over  him,  and  left  a kiss  on  the  pale 
forehead.  He  drew  her  closer  then,  and  his 
lips  clung  to  hers  with  a long,  despairing  press- 
ure. 

“ To  think  after  to-night  I shall  never  kiss 


you  again,  Margery.  If  wo  meet  in  heaven  it 
will  not  be  as  here.  I shall  love  your  spirit ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  I shall  miss  ail  this  vanished 
sweetness  of  tender  eyes,  loving  lips,  softly  fall- 
ing hair.  God  help  us,  child,  how  little  the  best 
of  us  know  where  we  are  going !” 

Then  she  comforted  him  with  her  clearer  vis- 
ion, her  stronger  faith.  It  could  not  be  for 
long,  she  whispered,  their  parting.  She  would 
be  his,  through  all  time  and  all  eternity,  just  as 
truly  ns  now. 

For  hours  he  lay  with  her  hand  in  his — ^wait- 
ing. It  was  a strange  feeling  he  had  had  when 
he  heard  her  voice  and  met  her  eyes — a feeling 
that  she  had  brought  him  his  release  from  pain 
— that  now  even  Death  would  treat  him  gently. 
But  the  strange  thought  may  have  been  true. 
Through  those  long  waiting  hours,  with  her 
hand  in  his,  he  did  not  sufier.  He  only  felt 
his  strength  ebbing  away,  and  know  that  his  life 
was  dissolving  into  moments.  Just  at  the  last 
his  face  brightened,  and  he  whispered, 

“ Something  tells  me  you  are  right,  Margery. 
The  future  will  not  be  dim  and  |)alc  beside  the 
present.  It  will  be  brighter.  My  soul  before 
it  leaves  the  body  is  asserting  its  own  immor- 
tality. I know  now  that  I shall  live  hereafter. 
Never  think  you  are  solitary  again,  child.  I 
shall  live,  and  I shall  love  you.  Day-times  and 
night-tides  will  bring  you  nearer  to  me,  each 
one.” 

Then  a pause,  broken  only  by  her  tears,  which 
wet  his  hair,  and  her  kisses  on  his  lips — then  ho 
cried,  with  one  last  effort, 

“Never  be  sorry,  Margery,  that  I went.  I 
am  not.  I fell  doing  God’s  work.  If  I had 
turned  my  bock  upon  the  right  I should  have 
lost  more  than  life.  God  loves  you,  Margery. 
Be  patient.  One  more  kiss.” 

She  bent  to  give  it  to  him,  but  when  she  raised 
her  head  there  was  no  light  in  the  swiftly  glaz- 
ing eyes — ^his  soul  was  marching  on. 

Oh,  if  I could  but  have  told  you  that  he  got 
better — that  her  coming  brought  him  healing — 
that  he  lived  to  love  her  in  this  world ! You 
would  not  have  thought  my  story  so  sad  then ; 
but  mayhap  it  would  have  been  sadder.  It  is 
the  sleep  which  knows  no  earthly  \raking,  and 
not  the  life  of  earth  which  God  promises  as  u 
reward  to  His  beloved ; and  is  there  not  some- 
thing at  once  nobler  and  more  joyful  than  life  in 
dying  for  a good  cause  ? The  story  of  such  a 
death  should  kindle  courage.  There  are  still 
souls  left  strong  enough  to  give  thanks  for  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Margery  Dane  found  her  work  when  Nelson 
Harding  died.  She  is  a nurse  in  a hospital — 
so  grave,  so  still,  so  thoughtful,  and  so  tender, 
that  her  youth  is  pardoned  and  forgotten,  even 
as  she  has  forgotten  it  herself.  I think  she  will 
live  while  her  country  has  need  of  her,  and  then 
she  will  not  be  sorry  to  go  to  her  love  and  her 
rest. 
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IT  wfts  the  eyening  of  a disagreeable  day,  the 
31st  of  March,  of  this  present  year.  Rain 
and  snow  mingled  together ; but  the  very  dreari- 
ness of  the  weather  prompted  me  to  caU  upon 
the  Dudleys,  who  were  suffering  a most  melan- 
choly domestic  bereavement.  The  servant  ad- 
mitt^  me  without  announcement,  as  1 was  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  family.  Miss  Dudley 
was  sitting  in  a chair  with  her  head  bowed  over 
the  arm ; and,  when  she  raised  her  face  to  greet 
me,  1 saw  she  had  been  weeping.  Dudley  was 
walking  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  with  slow, 
dragging  steps,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast.  1 
sat  down  beside  Caroline,  taking  her  hand  in 
mine,  for  we  were  engaged  to  be  married  when 
the  year  of  mourning  had  expired. 

This  weather  is  enough  to  depress  even  the 
happy,”  I said;  *‘but  1 wish  that  I had  found 
you  more  cheerful.  Do  you  not  think  that  you 
ought  to  overcome,  so  fiir  as  possible,  this  trouble, 
for  Dudley’s  sake?  It  is  killing  him.” 

*‘I  know  it,  and  that  is  what  gives  me  so 
much  pain.  Of  course  my  grief  is  nothing 
compart  with  his.  But  it  breaks  my  heart  to 
see  Mm  so  changed.  I fear  that,  if  he  does  not 
die  outright,  a worse  calamity  will  happen. 
Sometimes  I fear  for  his  mind.” 

The  disaster  which  had  brought  such  irre- 
mediable ruin  upon  the  house  of  Dudley  was 
the  loss  of  his  wife.  Her  youth,  her  b^uty, 
her  devotion  to  him,  and  the  tragic  manner  of 
her  death,  were  reasons  apparent  to  all  why  his 
sorrow  should  be  deeper  than  that  of  many  oth- 
ers similarly  bereaved.  To  me,  who  knew 
something  of  the  characters  of  both,  and  of  the 
intense  love  wMch  seemed  to  blend  their  beings 
into  one,  it  was  almost  a marvel  that  he  sur- 
vived her  at  all.  When  I had  seen  them  to- 
gether in  the  freedom  of  their  own  home  the 
thought  had  more  than  once  occurred  to  me 
that  the  existence  of  each  was  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  other.  Yet  she  had  perished,  sud- 
denly— ^been  swept  from  him  by  a swift  and  ter- 
rible catastrophe,  which  had  hardly  allowed 
them  a parting  embrace. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862  Dudley  had  been  call- 
ed to  Havana  upon  business.  His  wife  per- 
suaded him  to  permit  her  to  accompany  him. 
How  well  I remembered  that  splendid  autumn 
day  upon  which  they  sailed!  Caroline  and 
myself  staid  with  them  on  the  vessel  until  the 
last  moment.  How  beautiful  Mrs.  Dudley  look- 
ed as  she  waved  her  handkerchief  to  us  from  the 
deck,  the  bright  color  lighting  up  her  always  el- 
oquent face  into  the  loveliest  animation ! We 
had  watched  the  noble  vessel  until  it  was  a 
speck  out  in  the  Narrows ; then  we  had  turned 
away  with  a sigh,  half  sad,  and  yet  not  sad. 
We  had  no  presentiment  of  evil;  and  when  her 
brother  and  his  wife  returned  Caroline  and  I 
were  to  be  married. 

That  vessel  was  fated  never  to  touch  the  Cu- 
ban shores.  When  but  twelve  hours  from  Ha- 
vana, at  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 


storm,  she  was  run  into  by  another  ship,  and 
sank  in  fifty  minutes.  Thrown  from  his  bcnh  by 
the  severity  of  the  collision,  Dudley  seized  his 
trembling  wife  under  his  arm,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  disordered  crowd  from  the  cabins, 
already  filling  with  water,  to  the  upper  deck. 
Here  he  maintained  his  place  wMle  the  men  and 
officers  made  efforts  to  launch  the  boats.  The 
first  of  these  filled  and  went  down.  The  second 
was  more  successfully  managed.  A few  women, 
to  whom  was  given  the  first  chance,  were  lower- 
ed into  it,  by  the  light  of  lanterns  whose  uncer- 
tain gleam  made  the  tempest  more  appalling. 
Mrs.  Dudley  elung  to  her  husband,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  with  him  until  be,  too,  should 
be  permitted  to  make  this  desperate  effi>rt  at 
salvation.  But,  for  once,  her  prayers  had  no 
influence  with  him.  His  desire  for  her  safety 
overruled  the  pleading  of  love.  With  almost 
rudeness  he  tore  away  her  clinging  arms ; the 
rope  was  fastened  about  her  waist,  and  she  was 
lowered  down.  The  lantern  threw  a strange 
beam  upon  her  pallid  face,  turned  to  him,  as 
she  swung  off  from  the  ship’s  side ; and  that  was 
the  last  look  he  had  of  the  countenance  dearest 
to  him.  The  few  men  who  manned  the  oars 
pot  out  to  get  away  from  the  vortex  which  the 
vessel  would  make  in  sinking;  a great  wave 
rolled  in  upon  it ; and  the  ciy  went  forth  that 
the  boat  had  gone  down.  Then  Dudley,  caring 
no  more  for  his  own  life,  jumped  into  the  boil- 
ing sea.  But  the  crew  of  the  uninjured  vessel 
picked  him  up  before  life  was  extinct,  and  he 
recovered  consciousness  to  find  himself  in  the 
cabin  of  the  other  ship.  Until  long  after  day- 
light the  vessel  lingered  around  the  spot,  until 
all  hopes  of  rescuing  any  floating  persons  who 
might  be  clinging  to  pieces  of  the  wreck  were 
over.  Then  it  continued  on  its  way  to  New 
York. 

Over  four  months  had  elapsed,  during  which 
a ray  of  light  had  hardly  penetrated  Dudley’s 
despair.  His  sister  shared  his  darkened  life, 
deferring  our  marriage,  and  withdrawing  from 
society  to  devote  herself  to  Mm.  I was  almost 
the  only  one,  outside  of  their  near  circle  of  rela- 
tives, whom  they  cared  to  see. 

At  times  Dudley  would  be  possessed  of  a 
strange  fancy  that  his  wife  might  not  be  dead — 
that  she  might  have  escaped,  and  be  now  in 
some  remote  portion  of  the  world,  whither  some 
passing  bark  had  conveyed  her.  Facts  and  the- 
ories were  against  him.  The  boat  which  they 
had  seen  ovenvhelmed  by  the  waves  had  never 
been  heard  from.  Another  boat,  which  had  put 
out  last,  had  succeeded  in  landing  upon  an  isl- 
and coast,  after  three  days  of  floating  on  the 
waste  of  waters ; but  in  all  human  probability 
the  first  boat  had  gone  down  witMn  five  min- 
utes after  she  left  the  ship's  side.  Sometimes 
Dudley  would  work  Mmself  into  an  alarming 
state  of  excitement,  avowing  his  belief  that  his 
wife  was  alive.  His  only  argument  was,  that 
if  she  were  dead  she  certainly  would  vouchsafe 
him  some  token,  to  pot  his  mind  at  rest. 

This  evening  of  the  Slst  of  March  I felt 
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light-hearted  and  joyons,  despite  the  sad  faces 
of  my  friends.  My  spirits  had  risen  triumph- 
ant orer  the  weather,  over  the  gloom  induced  by 
sympathy  with  others,  even  over  the  impatience 
I sometimes  felt  at  the  long- delayed  consum- 
mation of  my  wishes.  I am  sure  that  my  face 
shone  with  pleasure,  for  I had  that  day  received 
a letter  containing  news  of  an  access  o£  fortune, 
which  had  exhilarated  me  beyond  the  power  of 
my  ordinary  troubles  to  subdue. 

Suddenly  Dudley  stopped  in  front  of  us.  His 
eyes,  looking  larger  and  darker  than  ever  from 
the  sunken  lines  about  them,  were  fixed  upon 
me  with  an  intensity  almost  unbearable. 

*‘l8  it  not  strange,”  said  he,  ^Hhat  all  this 
time — all  this  time — she  has  sent  me  no  mes- 
sage?” 

I was  surprised  as  well  as  startled  by  his  ques- 
tion. Despite  his  theory  that,  if  she  were  dead, 
she  would  comfort  him  by  some  special  message, 
I had  not  realized  that  he  was  really  seeking 
consolation  in  looking  for  some  palpable  token 
from  the  spiritual  world.  It  was  too  much  op- 
posed to  hU  previous  habits  of  thought. 

‘ ‘ What  have  you  expected  ?”  was  all  I could, 
for  the  moment,  say. 

thing  to  prove  that  she  is  still  mine,  in 
death  as  well  as  life.” 

It  was  just  then  an  idea  fiashed  upon  mo  which 
I hoped  would  save  him  from  the  msulness  which, 
at  times,  I apprehended  might  destroy  his  brain, 
noble  and  massive  as  its  structure  was.  I re- 
solved to  lay  the  details  of  my  plan  before  Caro- 
line, at  the  same  time  imparting  to  her  the  piece 
of  good  fortune  which  had  occurred  to  me.  For 
this  purpose  I drew  her  away  into  the  libraiy, 
where,  in  a brief  time,  I unfolded  my  ideas  and 
expectations.  When  we  returned  to  the  parlor 
she  took  her  brother’s  arm,  walking  up  and  down 
the  rooms  with  him. 

*^Have  you  seen  any  of  these  spirit-photo- 
graphs, brother?** 

What  are  they  ?”  He  ceased  waUdng,  look- 
ing inquiringly  at  her. 

“ There  are  photographers,  nowadays,  who  fix 
the  shadows  of  souls  as  well  as  bodies — so  they 
say ! The  spirit  of  the  deceased  friend  wished 
for  appears  bttide  the  picture  of  the  sitter,  faint 
and  shadowy,  as  becomes  a roirit,  but  still  quite 
palpable.” 

You  smile,  Caroline ; are  you  jesting?” 

No,  I am  only  relating  the  last  marvel  of 
spiritualism.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  directing  his 
question  to  me. 

“It’s  rather  a new  thing,  even  with  the  spirit- 
ualists themselves.  I have  not  made  up  my 
mind  about  it.  In  fact,  I have  never  inquired 
much  into  the  phenomena.  But  when  you 
spoke  so  earnestly  of  having  expected  a mes- 
sage from  Eleanora,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
could  hardly  come  in  a more  acceptable  or  more 
convincing  shape  than  this.” 

“To-morrow  we  will  make  the  experiment. 
If  there  is  any  such  thing  possible  I know  that 
Eleanora  will  come  to  me.  I shall  be  permitted 


to  see  her.  If  she  does  not  come,  I shall  know 
she  is  still  alive.” 

It  was  decided  that  we  should  go  at  two  o’clock 
the  next  day  to  the  photographer  whom  I had 
selected.  When  we  entered  the  Galleiy  we 
became  conscious  of  a peculiar  influence  perme- 
ating our  very  souls.  As  a person  in  the  dark, 
in  total  silence  and  seeing  nothing,  yet  perceives 
the  presence  of  another  who  approaches  him,  so 
each  of  us  perceived  an  intangible  something 
which  thrilled  us  beyond  speech.  But  few  words 
were  spoken.  The  business-like  manner  of  the 
operator  was  in  carious  contrast  to  the  intense 
emotions  of  those  who  hung  upon  his  move- 
ments. In  answer  to  Dudley’s  question,  he 
said  that  the  day  was  excellent  for  his  purpose. 
He  arranged  his  plates,  screens,  and  camera  with 
a matter-of-fact  air,  os  if  he  were  not  about  to 
attempt  to  catch  and  fix  the  fleeting  shadow  of 
the  immortal  soul  divested  of  its  garment  of 
earth.  It  struck  me  as  being  a strange  mixture 
of  the  material  and  spiritual — this  preparation 
of  chemicals,  this  assistance  of  the  ethereal  light 
— ^itself  the  nearest  to  spirit  of  tangible  sub- 
stances— this  arrangement  of  screens  and  burn- 
ishing of  glass,  by  such  palpable  apparatus  to 
seize  the  image  of  the  immortal  soul  and  retain 
it  for  the  gaze  of  mortal  eyes.  I presume  no 
such  reflections  had  place  in  the  mind  of  Dud- 
ley. Soul,  thought,  and  sense  were  concen- 
trated upon  one  object. 

Obedient  as  a child  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  directions  of  the  operator.  When  all  was 
ready  he  seated  himself  in  the  chair  placed  for 
the  purpose.  Standing  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
before  the  door  of  a smaller  apartment  used  as  a 
dressing-room  for  ladies,  was  a large  screen. 
Caroline  had  gone  into  this  apartment  for  a few 
moments  when  we  first  arrived;  but  she  now 
stood  by  my  side  silently  waiting  for  the  finale. 
I knew  by  her  irr^lar  breathing  and  slight 
paleness  that  she  was  much  agitated. 

The  screen  was  drawn  forward  a few  feet  to- 
ward the  sitter,  and  another  placed  to  throw  out 
the  back-ground.  By  the  arrangement  thus 
effected  the  subject  was  half  inclosed  in  an  im- 
provised apartment  which  shut  out  a great  part 
of  the  room  from  his  observation. 

The  operator  then  gave  him  a few  directions : 

“ Fix  your  eyes  and  your  mind  both  upon  the 
camera.  I will  not  withdraw  the  cap  until  I 
discern  from  your  expression  that  your  atten- 
tion is  sufficiently  concentrated.  Only  of  one 
thing  be  sure,  whatever  you  may  feel  or  become 
conscious  of,  as  you  value  the  result  to  be  ob- 
tained do  not  betray  any  emotion.  Remain 
motionless  and  silent  until  I give  you  liberty  to 
move  and  speak.  Above  all,  do  not  be  tempted 
to  turn  to  see  that  which  you  feel  approaching 
you.  Many  persons  become  so  agitated  in  the 
moment  of  trial  as  to  render  futile  their  own 
wishes.  I believe  you  have  more  firmness.” 

Dudley  made  a brief  response  to  the  cfiect 
that  he  should  fulfill  his  part.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  camera  with  a steady  gaze.  Once 
or  twice  hb  eyelids  trembled,  and  his  hands 
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clutched  each  other  with  the  effort  at  restraint 
W’hich  he  made. 

Presently  the  cap  was  taken  off,  and — after  a 
moment  which  might  have  been  years  to  him — 
was  replaced.  Mindful  of  his  promise,  he  did 
not  speak  or  turn  his  head  until  he  was  re- 
quested to  leave  his  chair.  During  the  time  of 
waiting  for  the  photograph  to  be  brought  out  on 
the  glass  he  moved  restlessly  about. 

‘*It  is  the  best  I have  ever  taken,”  he  said, 
as  he  placed  the  glass  carefully  in  Dudley’s  out- 
stretched hand. 

We  crowded  close  to  look  over  his  shoulder. 
The  marvel  had  been  wrought ! There  was  he, 
with  his  keen,  eager  look ; and  there,  a little  to 
one  side,  and  just  behind  him,  a part  of  her 
figure  hidden  by  him,  was  Eleanora.  She  seemed 
almost  to  float,  so  light  was  her  poise  as  she 
bent  over  his  shoulder.  Her  golden  hair,  for 
which  she  had  been  so  admired  in  life,  wandered 
about  her  throat  and  shoulders  as  if  the  breezes 
of  heaven  were  at  that  instant  stirring  them. 
She  appeared  to  be  robed  in  some  ethereal  text- 
ure, clasped  by  a girdle  at  the  waist,  and  flow- 
ing in  full  folds  about  her  limbs.  It  was  Elea- 
nora, the  fair  young  wife,  as  we  all  remembered 
her.  She  wore  a joyful  expression,  as  if  it  was 
an  intense  pleasure  to  be  near  her  husband ; but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sweet  face  had  a slight- 
ly thinner,  maturer  look,  as  if  she,  too,  had  suf- 
fered from  having  been  tom  so  suddenly  from 
her  earthly  home. 

The  photographer  was  nneasy  lest  Dudley,  in 
his  ecstasy,  should  press  the  plate  to  his  lips  and 
mar  the  impression.  He  took  it  gently  from 
him,  remarking. 

This  is  altogether  the  best  spirit  photograph 
I have  ever  taken.  It  is  miraculous!  Mrs. 
Dudley’s  likeness  is  as  vivid  and  perfect  as  yonr 
own.” 

‘ ‘ And  she  was  here,  ” cried  Dudley,  ‘ ‘ as  really 
and  truly  as  I am,  or  as  you  are ! Oh  what  hap- 
piness is  this,  to  feel  that  our  loved  ones  are 
separated  from  us  by  so  slight  a barrier.  I tell 
you  I heard  the  rustle  of  her  garments  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if,  in  life,  she  were  coming  once  more 
to  bless  me  wdth  her  touch  and  smile.  I de- 
tected the  very  odor  of  violets,  the  perfume  she 
always  used.  Yes,  as  true  as  God  vouchsafed 
me  this  token,  I felt  her  breath  on  my  cheek.” 

At  this  moment  his  glance  became  fixed  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  He  gazed  a mo- 
ment in  silence,  then  resumed  in  a rapt  tone, 
like  one  who  speaks  in  a vision,  “I  do  sec  her! 
she  is  there  now.  I behold  her  plainly.  Elea- 
nora ! She  doubts — she  hesitates ! Do  not  go 
— stay  with  me!” 

We  looked,  and  beheld  with  our  own  eyes  the 
truth  of  what  he  asserted.  As  distinctly  as  ever 
we  beheld  a friend  in  the  broad  light  of  day, 
there  stood  Mi's.  Dudley,  wavering  between  fly- 
ing and  approaching.  Her  hair  streamed  down 
as  in  the  picture,  her  light  garments  waved  about 
her.  He  held  out  his  arms  and  took  a step  to- 
ward her,  pausing  lest  the  vision  should  vanish 
at  too  near  an  approach. 
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“ Eleanora !” 

The  passion  in  his  voice  seemed  mighty 
enough  to  withhold  a spirit  from  its  heavenly 
destinies.  He  took  another  step,  and  she  too, 
wavering,  yet  came  forward  to  meet  him.  She 
drew  close  to  him.  He  feared  to  lay  his  mortal 
hand  upon  her;  but  love  was  more  powerful 
than  awe.  The  trance  was  still  upon  him ; but 
it  was  broken  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  touched  her  hair. 

“Ah!  what  blessed  answer  to  my  prayer  is 
this,  my  wife!”  He  half  turned  toward  us, 
then  back  to  her.  “I  see  her — she  comes  to 
me — she  smiles — she  blushes — I feel  her  hair — 
she  is  weeping — she  is  warm — she  is  living!” 

For  an  instant  I felt  a breathless  suspense ; 
but  joy  never  kills  the  strong,  and  Dudley  was 
strong. 

This  was  the  good  fortune  which  had  so  ex- 
alted mo  the  previous  day:  I had  received  a 
letter  from  Boston,  from  Mrs.  Dudley,  giving 
me  an  account  of  her  escape  in  an  open  boat ; 
of  days  of  exposure,  a long  and  wearisome  voy- 
age in  a sailing  vessel  which  picked  up  the  boat’s 
crew  and  carried  them  about  until  it  landed 
them  in  Boston ; and  she  had  written  to  me,  as 
Dudley’s  most  intimate  friend,  to  ascertain  if  he 
were  alive,  and  if  so,  to  break  to  him  the  news 
of  her  safety.  Poor  thing ! during  all  those 
months  of  hardship  she  had  been  compelled  to 
endure  the  uncertainty  as  to  her  husband’s  fate. 

I had  immediately  telegraphed  to  her  that  Dud- 
ley was  alive  and  at  home ; that  she  must  come 
on  by  the  night  train ; that  I would  receive  her 
at  the  ddpot,  and  in  the  mean  time  prepare  Dud- 
ley for  the  news. 

When  I had  gone  to  his  house  the  previous 
evening  I had  been  troubled  how  to  communi- 
cate my  joyful  tidings.  I was  afraid  the  great- 
ness of  the  change  from  despair  to  such  bliss  as 
this  would  shake  the  reason  which  seemed  al- 
ready on  the  verge  of  madness.  The  chance 
mention  of  the  photograph  suggested  the  idea  to 
me  of  gradually  preparing  his  mind,  in  the  man- 
ner which  I carried  out,  for  the  final  consum- 
mation of  his  happiness.  I intrusted  my  plan 
to  Caroline,  who  approved  of  it.  At  the  most 
it  would  only  be  keeping  him  from  his  wife  an 
hour  or  two  longer. 

Caroline  herself  brought  the  dress,  already 
perfumed  with  violets,  which  had  once  been  a 
^vorite  dress  of  Eleanora’s,  but  had  long  lain 
among  the  precious  relics  of  the  supposed  dead. 

The  privacy  of  the  dressing-room  gave  the  two 
women  an  opportunity  to  arrange  the  scenic  ef- 
fects. Probably  it  was  as  hard  for  Eleanora  to 
restrain  herself  as  for  Dudley  when,  as  he  said 
truly,  he  heard  the  rustle  of  her  garments  and 
felt  the  living  warmth  of  her  breath  upon  his 
cheek. 

All  necessity  for  farther  restraint  was  now  over 
happily ; the  young  wife  lay  sobbing  upon  the 
bo^m  whose  every  throb  had  been  so  constant 
to  her.  Caroline  was  in  tears,  and  I am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  my  own  eyes  were  not 
os  clear  as  usual. 
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UNITED  STATEa 

TTI7T  close  our  Record  on  the  4th  of  May,  while  in 
V V hourly  expectation  of  events  of  great  import- 
ance. The  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  has  cross^  the  Rappahannock,  The 
crossing  was  effected  during  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
of  April,  at  some  distance  above  Fredericksburg,  the 
object  being  apparently  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  en- 
emy’s strong  works,  and  by  threatening  his  com- 
munications with  Richmond  compel  him  either  to 
retreat  or  to  light  outside  of  his  intrenchments.  The 
enemy  appear  to  have  been  completely  deceived  as 
to  the  place  where  the  crossing  was  to  bo  made,  and 
to  have  been  able  to  offer  no  serious  opposition, 
though  a series  of  sharp  skirmishes  took  place  at 
different  points.  On  the  30th  General  Hooker  is- 
sued an  order  announcing  that  the  operations  of 
the  last  three  days  have  determined  that  our  enemy 
must  either  ingloriousl}^  fly,  or  come  out  and  give  us 
battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  certain  destruction 
awaits  him.”  Of  what  followed  we  only  know  that 
General  Lee,  finding  his  intrenchments  turned, 
marched  out  to  meet  Hooker,  leaving  a compara- 
tively small  force  behind ; that  the  divisions  of  our 
army  which  had  been  left  crossed  the  Rappahannock 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  after  a desperate  conflict  took 
possession  of  the  positions  from  which  we  were  re- 
pulsed in  December ; and  that  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, the  2d  and  3d  of  May,  there  was  terrible  fight- 
ing going  on  between  the  main  bodies  of  the  two 
armies ; that  no  decisive  result  had  then  been  at- 
tained ; and  that  a grand  battle  was  hourly  antici- 
pated. 

In  the  region  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  an  expedi- 
tion under  General  Banks  has  mot  with  decided  suc- 
cess. It  was  dispatched  to  the  region  of  the  Bayou 
Teche,  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Louisiana,  where 
the  enem}’’  were  collecting  in  considerable  numbers, 
threatening  an  attack  upon  New  Orleans.  The  sub- 
joined map  show’s  the  theatre  of  these  operations. 

Berwick,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafala^'a,  was 
the  initial  point  of  the  expedition,  from  which  the 
advance  into  the  interior  was  commenced  on  the  14th 
of  April.  Their  progress  was  opposed,  and  sharp 
engagements  took  place  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th, 
in  all  of  which  the  enemy  were  routed,  with  heavy 
loss,  among  which  are  nearly  2000  prisoners.  i 

It  is  certain  that  possession  has  l^n  taken  of  the 
region  as  far  as  Opelousas,  and  probably  still  further. 
It  is  from  this  region  that  the  supplies  for  the  ene- 
my’s army  at  Port  Hudson  have  been  drawn ; and 
if  these  are  cut  off  their  whole  plans  of  operation  wrill 
be  seriously  disarranged.  Among  the  other  results 
of  this  ex{^ition  are  the  capture  of  largo  foundries 
at  Franklin  and  New  Iberia,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  salt-works  near  the  latter  place,  from  which  a 
large  part  of  the  supply  of  this  indispensable  article 
has  b^n  drawn.  Of  still  greater  importance  is  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy’s  gun-boats  upon  these 
bayous ; among  them  is  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West, 
captured  from  us  near  Vicksburg  some  months  ago. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  destroying 
any  of  our  vessels  in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi. She  had  Ixscn  sent  into  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  her  commander.  Captain  Fuller,  learning  of  the 
advance  of  our  forces  by  land  and  water,  resolved, 
against  the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  attack  our  gun- 
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boats,  three  of  which  were  then  in  Grand  Lake,  on 
the  14th  of  April.  Fire  was  opened  on  her  as  she 
advanced,  with  the  purpose  of  running  down  our 
boats,  one  after  the  other.  A shell  from  one  of  our 
boats  struck  a box  of  ammunition  on  the  Queen  qf 
the  West,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  in  flames.  T^ 
crew  began  leaping  into  the  water ; our  fire  was  sus- 
pended, and  our  boats  attempted  the  rescue  of  the 
men ; 95  were  taken  from  the  vessel  and  the  water; 
the  remainder,  about  40  in  number,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  lost.  The  vessel  burned  to  the  waterV 
edge,  but  her  guns  w'ere  found  to  be  in  good  ordor, 
were  saved,  and  are  now  once  more  in  our  possession. 

From  Vicksburg  the  most  Important  intelligence 
relates  to  the  running  past  the  batteries  by  two  8a<s 
cessive  expeditions.  On  the  17  th  of  April  five  gun- 
boats, one  ram,  and  three  transports  undertook  the 
passage.  All  succeeded  in  passing  with  little  dam- 
age except  one  transport,  the  Henry  Clay,  which 
was  so  severely  damaged  by  a shot  that  she  sunk, 
and  was  a total  loss.  On  the  24th  six  gun-boats 
and  tw^elve  barges  attempted  the  passage,  which  was 
accomplished  with  less  loss  than  was  anticipated. 

Over  500  shots  were  discharged  at  the  fleet.  None 
of  the  barges  were  even  struck;  but  one  steamer 
w’as  so  badly  injured  as  to  cause  her  abandonment, 
the  crew  being  saved ; another  was  damaged,  but 
only  slightly.  The  entire  loss  in  this  operation  was 
two  men  mortally  wounded,  and  about  a dozen  more 
slightly  injured. 

The  long  threatened  attack  upon  Charleston  was 
made  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  proved  entirely  un- 
successful. Contrary  to  expectation,  the  array  was 
not  called  upon  to  t^e  any  part  in  the  movement, 
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which  was  confined  to  the  iron-clad  vesscla  under 
oommand  of  Admiral  Du  Pont.  The  attacking  ves- 
sels were  nine  in  number;  seven  of  the  class  known 
as  Monitors,  each  mounting  two  guns  in  a revolv- 
ing turret ; the  Keokuk^  a much  less  heavily  armor- 
ed vessel,  with  two  stationar}^  turrets,  each  having 
a single  gun,  and  the  New  Ironsides^  a large  steam- 
er with  eighteen  guns.  These  were  sent  to  assail  a 
place  guarded  forts  and  batteries,  mounting  in 
all  nearly  400  guns,  many  of  them  of  the  largest 
calibre  and  most  improved  construction.  The  gen- 
eral orders  were  to  commence  the  attack  upon  the 
northwest  front  of  Fort  Sumter,  at  800  or  1000 
yards.  The  narrow  channel  leading  to  this  posi- 
tion was  known  to  be  obstructed  by  piles  and  chains. 
The  Monitor  Weelmicken^  which  led  the  attack,  had 
her  propeller  entangled  in  this  net-work,  and  for  a 
time  her  machinery  was  rendered  useless.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  pass  the  obstructions  the  assault 
was  commenced  at  another  point.  The  size  and 
draft  of  the  New  Ironsides  prevented  her  from  ma- 
noeuvring in  the  narrow  channel,  and  l>e3'ond  firing 
a single  broadside  she  took  no  active  part  in  the  as- 
sault, though  she  presented  a fair  target  to  the  en- 
emy, and  was  struck  more  than  sixty  times.  The 
Keokuk^  having  greater  speed  than  the  Monitors, 
passed  them,  and  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter  at  a 
distance  of  400  yards.  The  whole  fire  from  the 
forts  and  batteries  was  concentrated  upon  her.  In 
a few  minutes  she  was  struck  more  than  a hun- 
dred times.  Her  armor  was  entirely  too  weak  to 
sustain  this  close  and  heavy  fire.  The  shot  of 
the  enemy  penetrated  her  as  easily  as  though  she 
had  been  of  wood.  She  was  perfectly  riddled,  and 
began  to  leak,  but  was  able  to  withdraw  from 
the  fire ; but  soon  sunk  and  was  a total  loss.  She 
was  under  fire  only  thirty  minutes.  The  seven 
Monitors  meanwhile  kept  up  the  action  with  great 
spirit  for  an  hour,  when  a signal  was  made  for 
them  to  withdraw.  The  entire  number  of  shots 
fired  by  the  fleet  was  only  151,  of  which  there  were 
8 from  the  Ironsides  and  but  3 from  the  Ktokuk^ 
whose  turrets  were  soon  rendered  unserviceable; 
the  remainder  were  from  the  Monitors,  averaging 
20  to  each.  It  is  estimated  that  3500  shots  were 
fired  from  the  forts  and  batteries,  of  these  something 
more  than  500  took  effect.  No  official  report  has 
been  published  of  the  amount  of  damage  sustained 
by  the  v'essels ; but  the  best  information  accessible 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  none  of  the  Monitors  were 
vitally  injured.  The  pilot-house  of  the  Nahant  w^as 
shattered,  the  turrets  of  the  Passaic  and  Weehawken 
were  struck  near  the  base,  and  so  dented  as  to  inter- 
fere with  their  revolving ; the  others  were  more  or 
less  bruised  and  indented,  but  not  apparently  seri- 
ously injured.  This  unsuccessful  assault  shows  at 
least  the  points  to  be  amended  in  our  Monitors,  and 
enables  us  to  estimate  their  value  as  comparctl  with 
stationary  forts.  Seven  small  vessels,  mounting  14 
guns,  and  having  in  all  hardly  1000  men,  threaten- 
ing Charleston,  compel  the  enemy  to  keep  up  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  fortification,  mounting  more  than 
300  guns,  requiring  fully  10,000  men,  besides  an 
elaborate  system  of  harljor  obstructions.  Itideed 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  there  had  Ijeen 
no  obstructions  in  the  channel,  any  one  of  the  Moni- 
tors might  have  stcame<l  past  Sumter  and  Moultrie, 
and  held  Charleston  at  mercy.  We  have  no  means 
of  judging  with  ccrtiiinty  whether  any  serious  injury 
was  inflicted  upon  Fort  Sumter  by  our  fire.  The 
officers  of  the  Kd^kuk  thought  the  walls  were  seri- 
ously damaged ; two  embrasures  appeared  to  be 
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knocked  into  one,  and  there  were  indentations  in  the 
yall  which  a few  hours*  cannonading  would  con- 
vert into  a serious  breach.  The  loss  on  either  side 
was  small.  On  ours  it  consisted  of  one  man  killed, 
and  less  than  twenty  wounded,  mostly  on  the 
Keokuk.  The  enemy  report  one  killed,  and  two  or 
three  wounded  by  our  fire,  and  three  or  four  killed 
by  accidents  within  the  works.  This  general  view 
of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  mere  stationaiy  bat- 
teries as  opposed  to  steamers  is  corroborated  by  what 
has  taken  place  before  Vicksburg. 

In  our  last  Record  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
“Conduct  of  the  War,”  in  which  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Peninsula  wtis  directly  charged  to 
the  inefficiency  of  General  McClellan.  The  evidence 
upon  which  this  Report  was  based  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  most  important  portions  of  this  are 
the  testimony  of  Generals  McClellan  and  Hooker, 
of  which  vfc  present  the  leading  features : 

The  testimony  of  General  M‘Clcllan  relates  to  his 
whole  scries  of  operations  from  July  26, 1861,  when 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, to  the  battle  of  Antictam,  Septemlier  17, 

1862.  When  ho  reached  Washington  he  found  af- 
fairs in  a very  unsatisfactorj'  state.  The  defenses  of 
the  capital  were  imperfect ; we  had  nothing  which 
deserved  the  name  of  an  army;  the  three  months 
regiments  were  being  mustered  out  of  sendee ; the 
old  ones  were  not  instructed.  If  the  enemy  had 
advanced  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  they  might 
have  taken  the  capital;  there  was  nothing  to  have 
prevented  them  from  seizing  Arlington  Heights, 
from  which  they  could  have  shelled  the  city.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  his  efforts  w’ere  directed  toward  ren- 
dering the  capital  secure  and  organizing  the  army. 

He  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Ist 
of  November,  and  turned  his  attention  to  affairs  in 
the  West,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  move- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  main  de- 
sign was  to  gain  possession  of  Missouri,  and  then 
move  a column  upon  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga, 
in  order  to  seize  upon  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  destroying  the  connection  betw'een  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  slope,  be- 
fore making  a direct  movement  upon  Richmond. 

He  always  thought  Knoxville  of  more  importance 
than  Nashville.  He  supposed  that  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  West  might  bo  resumed  early  in  Decem- 
ber. But  Hallcck,  who  was  jdaced  in  command  in 
Missouri,  and  Buell  in  Kentucky,  reported  that  an 
immense  amount  of  preparation  was  to  be  made. 

The  obstruction  of  the  Potomac  by  the  rebel  liatter- 
ies  during  these  months  he  considered  of  no  vital 
importance,  as  we  could  obtain  all  supplies  inde- 
I)endent  of  the  river.  Tliere  were  only  two  w^ays  to 
remove  these  obstructions : occupying  the  Virginia 
bank  by  our  troops,  which  we  were  not  in  a position 
to  do ; or  by  a strong  naval  force,  which  could  not 
then  be  funnshed,  all  of  our  vessels  being  required 
for  the  blockade.  When  he  took  the  chief  command 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  nunibei'ed  a little  more 
than  100,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  to  35,000  were 
required  to  defend  Washington,  leaving  65,000  to 
70,000  for  active  operations.  Tlie  force  of  the  ene- 
my in  Eastern  Virginia  was  estimated  at  150,000, 

If  operations  had  been  then  commenced  the  enemy 
could  probably  have  opposed  us  with  a force  of 
100,000.  The  movement  upon  the  Peninsula  was 
planned  before  the  evacuation  of  Manassas.  He  rtv 
garded  this  evacuation  as  a necessary  consequence 
of  that  movement.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach 
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the  vicinity  of  Richmond  before  they  could  concen- 
trate their  forces  there,  and  so  compel  them  to  fight 
at  a disadvantage.  No  one  regarded  the  line  to 
Richmond  by  way  of  Manassas  as  practicable.  It 
was  long,  presenting  great  difficulties  in  guarding 
our  communications.  That  by  way  of  Yorktown 
had  the  advantage  of  water  communication,  and 
required  few  depots,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  army 
would  be  available  for  active  operations.  The 
movement  upon  Richmond  was  made  as  early  as 
the  condition  of  the  army  would  permit.  About 

70.000  men  were  left  behind;  he  took  with  him 
about  85,000;  subsequent  reinforcements  increased 
this  to  107,000,  which  W'as  the  largest  number 
which  he  had  for  duty  at  any  time;  this  was 
in  theiatter  part  of  June.  When  the  advance  of 
the  army  reached  the  Peninsula  the  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Yorktown  was  probably  15,000  or  20,000. 
The  fortifications  bad  probably  been  constructed 
some  months  before.  They  had  works  of  which 
we  were  wholly  ignorant.  He  did  not  think  that 
Heintzclinan  could  have  taken  Yorktown  by  a sud- 
den movement  immediately  on  his  arrival.  When- 
ever we  advanced  we  found  the  enemy  intrenched 
and  in  strong  force.  A siege  was  resolved  upon 
after  careful  consideration.  The  siege  of  Yorktown 
occupied  a month.  The  enemy  retreated  by  way 
of  Williamsburg.  Most  of  their  army  passed  that 
point;  but  their  rear-guard  being  overtaken,  they 
were  brought  back.  We  won  the  battle.  The 
enemy  retreated  during  the  night;  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  was  such  that  we  could  not  advance 
in  pursuit.  For  more  than  48  hours  after  the  bat- 
tle we  could  not  even  feed  the  men  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood.  The  march  to  the  Chickahom- 
iny  was  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. At  thb  time  he  thought  that  we  could 
take  Richmond,  though  the  force  of  the  enemy  out- 
numbered ours.  After  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
May  5,  there  was  no  serious  fighting  until  the  bat- 
tle of  Fair  Oaks,  May  31  and  June  1.  The  result 
of  these  actions  w^as  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  but 
we  could  not  follow  it  up  by  marching  on  Richmond 
because  our  artillery  could  not  bo  taken  along.  We 
should  have  been  brought  up  without  artilleiy'  Ixj- 
fore  the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy’s  works.  This, 
and  the  condition  of  the  bridges,  was  the  chief  rea- 
son for  not  advancing  at  that  time. — Passing  to  the 
seven  days*  battles,  General  M‘Clellan  defends  his 
measures  as  right  and  proper.  At  Gaines’s  Mills  no 
more  troops  should  have  been  sent  to  the  support  of 
our  right,  which  was  assailed  by  a greatly  superior 
force.  By  retaining  the  troops  on  the  left  the  en- 
emy were  prevented  from  getting  on  our  fiank  and 
rear,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  withdraw  the  army 
and  materials.  Up  to  this  battle  he  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  hold  his  ground,  though  the  enemy  were 
in  superior  force.  The  retreat  was  commenced  im- 
mediately after.  Some  property  was  destroyed,  but 
no  orders  were  given  for  a general  destruction  of  bag- 
gage. He  made  the  general  dispositions  for  the  battles 
at  Savage’s  Station  and  Malvern  Hills.  The  entire 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  from  the  25th  of 
June  to  the  arrival  at  Harrison’s  Landing  was  about 
14,000.  He  brought  to  the  James  River  85,000  to 

90.000  men.  For  an  advance  from  this  point  to 
Richmond  he  asked  at  first  for  a reinforcement  of 

50.000  men,  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  to  chance ; 
but  he  was  ready  to  uudertake  it  with  20,000.  He 
counted  for  success  much  on  the  effect  of  the  battles 
that  had  been  fought.  There  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  greatly  exc3edcd  ours, 
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and  that  portions  of  his  army  were  much  demoral- 
ized. The  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  the  Penin- 
sula was  in  opposition  to  his  judgment ; he  thought 
that  nearly  every  thing  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  should  have  been  massed  on  the  James 
River.  After  the  withdrawal  the  whole  available 
strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  sent  to 
the  support  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  under  General 
Pope.  General  M'Clellan  sent  troops  and  supplies 
— every  thing  but  his  own  guard.  Arriving  at 
Washington,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Halleck,  on 
the  1st  of  September,  to  take  command  of  the  de- 
fenses of  the  capital,  but  was  prohibited  from  as- 
suming any  control  of  the  troops  under  General 
Pope.  He  entered  upon  the  campaign  in  Maryland 
without  definite  orders  or  instructions.  That  cam- 
paign shaped  itself.  When  the  time  came,  he  went 
out.  The  tenor  of  General  Halleck’s  dispatches 
was,  however,  that  he  was  going  too  far  from  Wash- 
ington. When  he  left  the  capital  nothing  definite 
was  known  of  the  design  and  pasition  of  the  enemy. 

Our  idea  was  to  follow  such  a direction  as  to  cover 
Washington,  and,  if  necessary,  Baltimore.  An  order 
issued  to  General  Hill  from  General  Lee,  which  was 
found  at  Frederick,  showed  that  it  was  the  object  of 
the  enemy  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  if  possible,  or  at  all 
events  to  remain  in  Maiydand.  This  was  frustrated 
by  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam. 
These  actions  are  described  at  length  by  General 
McClellan.  The  essential  points  are,  that  at  Antie- 
tam he  had  something  over  90,000  men,  of  whom 

70,000  to  75,000  were  engaged;  that  the  enemy 
were  “close  upon  100,000;”  that  our  loss  was  so 
great,  and  there  was  so  much  disorganization  in 
some  of  the  commands  that  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  renew  the  attack  upon  the  following  day, 
especially  as  he  was  sure  of  the  arrival  of  two  fresh 
corps  of  15,000  men.  He  made  arrangements  for 
renewing  the  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  19th ; but 
on  the  previous  night  the  enemy  abandoned  his  posi- 
tions, and  being  unincuinbcrod  by  wagons  moved 
with  great  rapidity,  and  got  across  the  river  before 
we  could  do  him  any  serious  injury.  “I  think,” 
says  General  M‘Clellan,  in  concluding,  “ that  taking, 
into  consideration  what  the  troops  had  gone  through, 
we  got  as  much  out  of  them  in  the  Antietam  cam- 
paign as  human  endurance  could  bear.” ^The  pur- 

port of  General  McClellan’s  testimony  is  that  he 
found  the  army  totally  inefficient  in  discipline  and 
equipment ; that  active  operations  were  assumed  as 
early  as  possible ; that  the  movement  on  the  Penin- 
sula was  judiciously  planned,  carried  out  with  all 
possible  energy,  failed  from  causes  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  and  was  abandoned  against  hU  opin- 
ion when,  with  moderate  reinforcements,  there  was 
a fair  prospect  of  success. 

Altogether  different  in  tenor  is  the  testimony  of 
General  Hooker.  The  leading  points  of  this  are 
embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  as  con- 
densed in  our  last  Reconl.  He  says  that  M‘Clellan 
took  90,000  men  ; he  joined  him  with  11,000,  and 
Franklin’s  division  was  soon  added.  There  were 
then  from  8000  to  15,000  of  the  enemy  at  Yorktown. 
Heintzelman’s  corps  could  alone  hare  gone  right 
through  the  works  and  gained  their  rear.  Their 
lines  could  have  been  pierced  with  inconsiderable 
loss.  He  would  have  got  on  the  road  between 
Yorktown  and  Richmond,  and  compelled  them  to 
fight  on  his  ground,  not  their  own.  lie  describes 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  which  he  thinks  the 
hardest  fight  during  the  war.  He  held  his  position 
against  three  or  four  times  bis  number;  the  oondi- 
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tion  of  the  roads  being  such  that  he  could  not  get  up 
his  ammunition,  his  men  standing  their  ground  with 
the  bayonet  and  such  ammunition  as  they  could 
collect  from  the  cartridge-boxes  of  those  who  had 
fallen.  But  he  held  the  enemy  in  a vice ; their 
guns  were  commanded  by  his  skirmishers,  so  that 
they  could  not  hre.  lleintzelman  and  Sumner,  with 
their  30,000  men,  could  then  have  crossed  the  Penin- 
sula through  the  enemy’s  line  without  losing  ten 
men.  This  w'as  not  attempted;  and  during  the 
night  the  enemy  evacuated  Williamsburg.  Gener- 
al Hooker  believes  that  we  could  have  moved  right 
on,  and  got  into  Richmond  by  the  second  day  with- 
out another  gun  being  fired.  He  learned  from  reli- 
able sources  that  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg  reached  Richmond  Jefferson  Davis 
and  Governor  Letcher  sent  away  their  families  and 
all  the  public  archives,  and  only  brought  them  back 
when  it  was  found  that  the  pursuit  had  ceased.  He 
knows  no  good  reason  for  the  loss  of  time  in  ad- 
vancing. He  thinks  also  that  after  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  a march  upon  Richmond  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. So,  too,  he  says  that  if  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  at  Malvern  Hills  had  been  followed  up  by 
our  whole  force  Richmond  would  have  been  ours 
without  a doubt.  In  fact  ho  says  that  there  w'os  no 
time  during  the  w'hole  campaign  in  which  he  did 
not  feel  sure  that  we  could  go  to  Richmond.  After 
the  order  w'as  received  to  abandon  Harrison’s  Land- 
ing he  assured  General  McClellan  that  with  the  force 
we  had  Richmond  could  be  taken,  and  offered  to  lead 


the  advance.  On  returning  to  his  camp  he  found 
’ an  order  from  General  McClellan  to  bo  ready  with 
two  days’  rations,  and  the  usual  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. He  supposed  that  this  order  meant  an  ad- 
vance upon  Richmond.  H e had  told  General  M *0101- 
lan  that,  if  the  attack  was  unsuccessful,  it  might 
cost  him  his  head ; but  he  might  as  well  die  for  a 
sheep  as  for  a lamb. — After  the  return  of  the  army 
from  the  Peninsula  to  Alexandria,  General  Hooker 
thinks,  though  ho  **  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  facts  in  the  case,”  that  it  might  have  given  far 
more  efficient  support  to  General  Pope. — General 
Hooker  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  at  the  latter  of 
w’hich  he  w'as  severely  w'ounded.  WTien  he  left  the 
field  he  was  confident  that  a great  victory  had  been 
gained;  he  thought  that  nothing  could  happen 
which  would  make  it  a drawn  battle. — The  prevml- 
ing  tenor  of  General  Hooker’s  testimony,  as  far  as 
General  McClellan’s  operations  are  concerned,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a single  sentence.  In  reply  to 
the  question  to  w'hat  he  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  he  says,  **  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  w^ant  of  general- 
ship on  the  part  of  our  commander.” — General  Hook- 
er’s testimony  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg indicates — though  his  view  s are  implied  rather 
than  expressed — that  in  bis  opinion  the  movement 
was  badly  planned,  and  that  there  was  no  reasona- 
ble prospe^  of  success ; the  troops  were  put  to  a 
work  that  no  men  could  do. 


litttaq  iMm. 


Bittcry  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe^ 
by  John  William  Draper,  M.I).,  LL.D.  This 
work  is  properly  the  complement  to  Dr.  Draper’s 
“Human  Physiology.”  In  that  work  man  was 
considered  as  an  individual  whose  growth  and  de- 
cline is  governed  by  fixed  and  inevitable  laws.  In 
this  he  is  considered  in  his  social  relations,  as  a com- 
ponent part  of  a nation  or  people.  The  proposition 
which  Dr.  Draper  undertakes  to  demonstrate  is, 
“ that  social  advancement  is  as  completely  under 
the  control  of  law  as  is  bodily  grow'th ; the  life  of 
an  individual  is  a miniature  of  the  life  of  a nation 
or,  as  afterward  expanded,  “In  a world  composed 
of  vanishing  forms  I am  to  vindicate  the  imperisha- 
bility, the  majesty  of  Law,  and  to  show  how  man 
proems  in  his  social  march  in  obedience  to  it.  I 
am  to  lead  my  reader,  perhaps  in  a reluctant  path, 
from  the  outw'ard  phantasmagorial  illusions  which 
surround  us,  and  so  ostentatiously  obtrude  them- 
selves on  our  Attention,  to  something  that  lies  in 
silence  and  strength  behind.  I am  to  draw  his 
thoughts  from  the  tangible  to  the  invisible,  from  the 
limited  to  the  universal,  from  the  changeable  to  the 
invariable,  from  the  transitory  to  the  eternal ; from 
the  expedients  and  volitions  so  largely  amusing  the 
life  of  man  to  the  predestined  and  resistless,  issuing 
from  the  fiat  of  God.”  No  “argument”  so  mag- 
nificent has  been  essayed  since  Milton  undertook  to 
“assert  eternal  Providence,  and  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.”  We  can  here  undertake  to  give  only 
the  most  bald  indications  of  the  line  of  discourse. 
The  intellectual  history  of  Greece  is  in  the  outset 
assumed  as  the  most  complete  illustration  of  the  life 
of  humanity.  This  is  traced  from  its  beginnings  in 
the  old  Indian  Legends,  through  the  ages  of  Credu- 


lity, Inquiry,  Faith,  Reason,  and  Decrepitude.  The 
history  of  the  existing  nations  of  Europe  is  then 
treated  in  the  same  general  order.  To  demonstrate 
the  majesty  of  Law  in  the  history  of  nations,  Dr. 
Draper  brings  an  accumulation  of  learning  and  a 
vrealth  of  illustration  for  which  we  know  of  only 
two  parallels — Warburton’s  “Divine  I^egation”  and 
Buckle’s  “History  of  Civilization.”  But  Warbur- 
ton’s immense  learning  was  exhausted  in  maintain- 
ing a proposition  wdiich  nobody  denied,  with  no 
bearing  upon  the  disputable  one,  which  was  essen- 
tial to  the  validity  of  his  argument;  while  Buckle 
was  crushed  by  the  very  weight  of  his  illustrative 
examples.  Dr.  Draper  moves  with  ease  and  vigor 
under  the  w’cight  of  his  mighty  panoply.  He  un- 
dertakes to  give  the  history  of  the  development  of 
Europe,  almost  contemptuously  ignoring  the  noisy 
petty  struggles  of  kings  and  emperors,  touching 
upon  them  only  when  they  are  exponents  of  thoughts 
and  ideas.  The  grand  conclusions  are,  that  “ The 
organization  of  public  intellect  is  the  end  toward 
wffiich  European  civilization  is  tending;”  that  “Eu- 
rope is  now'  entering  on  its  mature  phase  of  life. 
Each  of  its  nations  will  attempt  its  own  intellectual 
organization,  and  will  accomplish  it,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  as  certainly  as  that  bees  build  combs  and 
fill  them  with  honey.  The  excellency  of  the  result 
will  altogether  turn  on  the  suitability  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  means. . . .In  an  all-important  particular 
the  prospect  of  Europe  is  bright.  China  is  passing 
through  the  last  stage  of  its  civil  life  in  the  cheer- 
lessness of  Buddhism.  Europe  approaches  it  through 
Christianity.  Universal  benevolence  can  not  fiiil  to 
yield  a better  fruit  than  unsocial  pride.  There  is  a 
fairer  hope  for  nations  animated  by  a sincere  relig- 
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ioiis  sentiment,  who,  whatever  their  political  his- 
tory may  have  been,  have  always  agreed  in  this, 
that  they  were  devout,  than  for  a people  who  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  a seldsh  pursuit  of  material  ad- 
vantages, who  have  lost  all  belief  in  a future,  and 
are  living  without  any  God.”  These  pages  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain,  sa^^s  Dr.  Draper,  in  clos- 
ing his  volume,  “if  the  facts  which  they  present 
impress  the  reader,  as  they  have  impressed  the  au- 
thor, with  a conviction  that  the  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope has  not  taken  place  fortuitously,  but  in  a deti- 
nite  manner,  and  under  the  control  of  natural  law ; 
that  the  procession  of  nations  does  not  move  forward 
like  a dream,  'without  reason  or  order,  but  that  there 
is  a predetermined,  a solemn  march,  in  which  all 
must  join,  ever  moving,  ever  resistlessly  advancing, 
encountering  and  enduring  an  inevitable  succession 
of  events ; that  individual  life  and  its  advancement 
through  successive  stages  is  the  model  of  social  life 
and  its  secular  variations . . . .The  application  of  this 
principle  to  human  societies  is  completely  establish- 
ed by  a scientific  study  of  their  history;  and  the 
more  extensive  and  profound  that  study  the  better 
shall  we  be  able  to  distinguish  the  invariable  law 
in  the  midst  of  the  varying  events.  But  that  once 
thoroughly  appreciated,  we  hav'e  gained  a philo- 
sophical guide  for  the  interpretation  of  the  past  acts 
of  nations,  and  a prophetic  monitor  of  their  future, 
so  far  as  prophecy  is  possible  it\  human  affairs.” — 
We  are  confident  that  this  volume  will  be  at  once 
recognized  as  the  great  philosophical  work  of  the 
age.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Geological  Evidences  of  the  A ntiquity  of  3/an,  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.  According  to  the  old  opinion, 
based  upon  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  chronology 
of  the  Bible,  an  antiquity  of  less  than  GOOO  years  : 
was  assigned  to  our  globe.  Wo  think  that  it  may  be  i 
saiSsly  assumed  that  this  opinion  is  now  abandoned 
by  all  scientific  men.  The  next  ground  taken  by 
those  who  adhered  to  what  they  considered  the  Bib- 
lical chronology  was  that  it  relates  wholly  to  the 
history  of  man ; and  that  while  the  earth  may  have 
existed,  and  have  longer  been  the  abode  of  living 
creatures,  man  made  his  appearance  hero  only  about 
6000  years  ago.  To  examine  this  theory  in  the  light 
of  geological  facts  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  elab- 
orate work.  The  array  of  facts  is  enormous ; and 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  have  evidently  brought 
the  author  is,  that  human  beings  have  inhabited 
the  earth  for  a period  of  indefinite  extent — how 
long,  whether  a hundred  or  a thousand  centuries.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  does  not,  we  believe,  venture  to  esti- 
mate, but  certainly  for  a time  reaching  far  back  of 
that  ordinarily  assigned.  Those  who  find  in  this 
conclusion  any  thing  to  shock  their  faith  in  revela- 
tion will  have  ample  amends  in  its  bearing  upon  a 
ikr  more  important  point — the  unity  of  the  human 
race.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  of  ancient  temples 
in  Egypt,  which  were  certainly  executed  more  than 
a thousand  years  before  Christ,  show,  for  instance, 
that  the  difference  between  the  Negro  and  Caucasian 
physiognomies  was  as  marked  as  it  now  is ; and  the 
two  hundred  years  daring  which  Africans  have  ex- 
isted in  America  have  "wrought  little  change  in  their  ! 
physical  character.  Hence  those  who  advocated  a 
diversity  of  race  argued  that  the  1500  years  which, 
according  to  common  chronology,  intervened  be- 
tween the  deluge  and  the  painting  of  the  Eg}'ptian 
pictures,  was  wholly  insufheient  to  have  brought 
about  the  diversities  which  exist.  But,  as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  rays,  “So  long  as  physiologists  con- 
tiooed  to  believe  that  man  bad  not  existed  upon 
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the  earth  above  6000  years  they  might,  -with  good 
reason,  withhold  their  assent  from  the  doctrine  of  a 
unity  of  origin  of  so  many  distinct  races ; but  the 
difEciilty  becomes  less  and  less  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  Yie.  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  lapse  of  time  dur- 
ing which  different  communities  may  have  spread 
slowly  and  become  isolated,  each  exposed  for  ages 
to  a peculiar  set  of  conditions,  whether  of  tempera- 
ture, or  food,  or  danger,  or  ways  of  living.”  (Pub- 
lished by  George  W.  Childs.) 

The  month’s  additions  to  “Harpex^s  Libraiy  of 
Select  Novels”  comprise  three  tales  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest : Sylvias  Lovers^  by  Mrs,  Gaskeix, 
is  a story  of  humble  life  in  an  English  fishing  vil- 
lage, notable  especially  for  the  careful  and  elaborate 
manner  in  which  the  character  of  the  heroine  is 
'wrought  out. — A Dark  NighVs  IFbrl*,  by  the  same 
author,  is  of  a more  ambitious  character.  The  story 
tunis  upon  the  knowledge  which  a young  girl  has 
accidentally  acquired  of  a great  crime  committed 
by  her  father.  Tliis  secret  darkens  her  whole  life, 
and  is  in  the  end  disclosed  by  her  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  save  an  innocent  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed, upon  circumstantial  evidence,  of  having  been 
the  perpetrator.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  first  tale,  “Mary 
Barton,”  published  a dozen  years  since,  won  for  her 
a place  among  the  foremost  novelists  of  the  times. 

She  has  secured  her  position  by  a long  series  of  tales, 
of  which  these  two  are  among  the  best. — A First 
Friendship^  by  an  author  whose  name  is  not  an- 
nounced, is  a vigorous  story.  The  plot  is  construct- 
ed with  a skill  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins;  the  characters  are  sketched  with  a bold 
and  masterly  hand;  and  although  the  tragic  ele- 
ment is  largely  introduced,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
morbid  vein  which  predominates  in  the  tales  of  the 
later  writers  of  the  “sensation  school.”  The  tone 
of  the  story  is  manly  and  earnest. 

Madge ; or.  Night  and  Morning^  by  H.  G.  B.  A 
child  is  * ‘ bound  out”  from  the  work-house  to  a cold, 
sharp,  shrewd  woman,  "i^’ho  treats  her  harshly.  The 
girl,  however,  has  an  earnest  longing  for  knowledge, 
and,  aided  by  the  minister’s  good  wife,  and  more 
especially  by  ^laurice,  her  mistress’s  son,  learns  to 
read.  At  fourteen  she  runs  away  from  her  mistress, 
gets  employment  in  a factory,  saves  money,  goes 
to  school,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  grows  up 
to  be  a most  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman. 
Maurice,  who  has  been  acting  as  Professor  in  a 
Southern  college,  is  to  be  sent  to  Europe  to  study 
for  a couple  of  years.  By  accident  he  discovers 
Madge,  who  has  all  along  loved  him.  They  corre- 
spond, and  at  last  be  w'ritcs  that  he  is  about  to  be 
married  to  the  daughter  of  an  English  baronet.  But 
the  Lady  Blanche  jilts  him,  and  he  discovers  that 
he  has  all  along  r^ly  loved  his  mother’s  “bound 
girl ;”  so  he  comes  back  and  marries  Madge.  This 
sketch  of  the  plot  shows  that  the  novel  belongs  te 
the  “Lamplighter”  school,  so  much  in  vogue  a few 
years  ago.  Tlie  school  itself  is  a poor  one,  ignoring, 
as  it  does,  all  the  probabilities  of  life  and  character. 

“ Madge”  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

It  is  written  in  an  exceedingly  pure  and  graceful 
style;  and  is  not  wanting  in  indications  that  the 
author,  who  may  be  assumed  to  be  a young  writer, 
is  capable  of  pn^ucing  a tale  of  a far  higher  order. 
(Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.) 

A First  Ijatin  Course y being  Part  I.  of  “ Princifda 
Latina,”  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  revised  by  Pro- 
fessor Dribsler,  of  Columbia  College,  is  the  result 
of  many  years’  practical  teaching,  and  seeks  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  the  old^  and  more  modem 
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methods  of  instruction.  It  has  one  great  merit  of 
a school-book  designed  for  beginners — brevity.  Its 
compact  form  and  clear  arrangement  will  commend 
it  to  the  careful  attention  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  teach  the  rudiments  of  Latin. Two  new  vol- 

umes have  been  added  to  Harper’s  admirable  series 
of  “ Greek  and  Latin  Texts.’’  These  are  Sallust’s 
Cittiline  and  Jugurtha^  and  Xenophon's  Anaba^, 
The  w'hole  series  is  notable  for  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  the  text,  which  has  been  secured  by  repeated  and 
laborious  revision.  As  text-books  for  colleges  and 
academies  they  are  rapidly  superseding  all  other 
- editions.  Their  moderate  cost  brings  them  within 
the  means  of  every  student;  while,  being  simple 
texts,  unincumbered  by  notes,  they  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  editions  of  ain^  commentator. 

The  Annual  of  Scientijic  Discovery  for  18G3,  edit- 
ed by  David  A.  Wells,  This  volume  presents  a 
condensed  record  of  the  experiments,  discoveries, 
and  improvements  made  during  the  past  year  in 
Mechanics,  Arts,  and  the  various  departments  of 
Physical  Science.  Of  especial  interest  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  resume  of  the  series  of  experiments 
conducted  in  England  to  test  the  relative  value  of 
the  annor  applied  to  their  iron-clads,  and  the  im- 
proved artillery  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  The  general  judgment  of  the  best  authorities 
thus  far  is  that  the  victory  is  with  the  guns  rather 
than  with  the  ships.  It  is  certain  that  targets  rep- 
msenting  the  armor  of  the  model  vessel,  the  If  ar- 
nor,  have  been  pierced  by  lx>th  shot  and  shell.  It 
is,  however,  insisted  upon  by  others  that  the  exper- 
iments were  made  under  circumstances  altogether 
favorable  to  the  guns,  and  that  the  Warrior  plates 
of  inches,  backed  up  by  18  inches  of  wooil,  are 
invulnerable  to  any  shot  to  ■which  they  would  he 
likely  to  be  exposed  in  actual  warfare ; for  it  is  said 
that  the  guns  which  pierced  the  plates  could  not  be 
mounted  on  shipboard;  and  when  opposed  to  land 
batteries,  the  vessel,  being  able  to  choose  her  own 
distance,  can  keep  beyond  the  range  at  which  the 
shot  w'ill  be  practically  effective,  either  in  resi)ect 
to  force  or  certainty  of  aim.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  tlie  English  experiments  relate  only  to 
solid  plates  not  exceeding  4^  inches.  They  have 
no  vessels  w hose  armor,  like  the  turrets  of  our  Mon- 
itors, is  a foot  or  more  in  thickness.  The  question 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  essential  facts 
in  the  case  are  clearly  embodied  in  this  volume, 
w’hich  is  almost  essential  to  any  one  who  wishes, 
with  a reasonable  expenditure  of  time,  to  maintain 
even  a general  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences.  (Published  by  Gould  and 
Lincoln.) 

Dr.  WoRi'iiiNGTOK  Hooker  possesses,  vrith  Far- 
aday, the  rare  faculty  of  presenting  scientific  facts 
in  a popular  and  attractive  fonn.  Few  more  reada- 
ble books  have  been  written  than  Faraday’s  “ Chem- 
vBtry  of  a Candle”  or  Hooker’s  “ First  Book  in  Chem- 
istry.” Under  the  general  title  of  for  the 

School  and  Family^  Dr.  Hooker  has  prepared  three 
volumes,  treating  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemis- 
Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  Tlie  first  of  these 
^eitii^s,  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  an  admira- 
ble presentation  of  the  leading  features  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Sea-Kings  and  Xnval  Heroes^  by  John  G Eikjar. 
The  author,  whose  previous  “Books  for  Boys”  have 
made  his  name  a household  word,  gives  in  this  vol- 
ume a series  of  succinct  biographical  sketches  of  a 
score  of  the  principal  naval  commanders  whose  prow- 
ess has,  during  a thousand  years,  contribute  so 


lai^ely  to  gaining  for  Great  Britain  the  place  which 
she  holds  in  the  family  of  nations.  He  begins  with 
Hollo  the  Norman,  and  closes  with  Collingw^ood  and 
Nelson.  It  would  Ije  difficult  to  name  tw'enty  men 
whose  lives  presented  more  of  stirring  adventure 
than  those  of  this  score  of  men.  The  salient  points 
in  their  career  are  presented  in  a bold  and  vigorous 
manner.  Altogether  the  work  is  one  which  will 
commend  itself  to  the  sj^ial  favor  of  the  class  of 
young  readers  for  whom  it  is  especially  designed. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Cavalt'y;  its  History,  Management,  and  Uses  in 
War,  by  J,  Hoemer.  When  the  w’ar  broke  out  a 
number  of  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  preparing  themselves  for 
cavalry  service,  and  for  instructor  secured  Professor 
Hoemer,  of  the  “ Free  Academy,”  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  cavalry  service  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
handsome  and  fully  illustrated  volume  embodies  the 
substance  of  the  lectures  given  In'  Professor  Hoe- 
mer. It  is  designed  for  practical  use.  It  treats  of 
the  value  of  cavalry  in  war : its  relations  to  other 
branches  of  the  service;  its  proper  functions  and 
duties ; hovr  this  ann  is  affected  bv  the  recent  im- 
provements in  fire-arms;  closing  with  an  elaborate 
chapter  on  the  Horse,  considered  as  an  integral  part 
of  cavaliy’^  organization.  The  object  of  the  work  is 
certainly  of  high  importance,  and,  as  far  as  a non- 
professional person  is  capable  of  judging,  it  has  been 
w'orthily  executed.  (Published  by  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand.) 

The  Astronomy  of  the  Bible,  by  0.  M.  Mitchel. 
This  is  the  latest  work  prepared  by  the  author  be- 
fore he  exchanged  the  quiet  toils  of  the  Observatoiy 
for  the  stirring  labors  of  the  camp  and  field.  In- 
deed, it  is  but  a fragment  of  a larger  w'ork  to  which 
ho  was  devoting  his  energies.  It  is  marked  by  the 
same  characteristics  which  distinguish  all  his  utter- 
ances— eager  enthusiasm,  fervid  eloquence,  and  a 
devout  spirit.  Ho  takes  the  ground  that  the  Bible 
is  true,  and  that  therefore  when  its  teachings  are 
fully  understood  they  must  agree  with  those  of  sci- 
ence ; and  consequently  if  w'e  perceive  an  apparent 
discrepancy  it  is  because  we  misunderstand  or  only 
imperfectly  comprehend  one,  or  more  likely  both. 
He  does  not  assume  that  he  or  any  other  man  now 
is  able  to  reconcile  all  the  apparent  discrepancies, 
but  only  that  one  by  one  they  are  disappearing  be- 
fore the  development  of  science ; and  that  therefore 
wo  are  now  w’arranted  in  stating  a perfect  harmony 
to  be  an  increasing  probability.  (Published  by 
Blakemaii  and  Mason.) 

The  Faiiy  - Booh,  by  Miss  Mclock.  In  this 
charming  volume — for  Fairy  Tales  still  retain  their 
charm  for  young  and  old  — the  author  of  “John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,”  has  undertaken  to  collect 
from  a wide  range  of  sources  the  best  of  those  Fairy 
Tales  which  have  for  generations  won  their  way  to 
the  popular  heart.  Those  which  are  originally  En- 
glish, like  Javb  the  Giant-Killer  and  Tom  Thumb, 
have  been  given  intact ; those  coming  into  our  lan- 
guage from  abroad  have  been  re-translated ; and  the 
different  points  which  occur  in  various  versions  have 
l)een  combined  into  one,  involving  not  unfrequent- 
ly  an  entire  rewriting.  That  this  task,  which  has 
been  a labor  of  love,  has  l)een  well  performed  need 
not  be  said.  Miss  Mulock  has,  we  think,  fully  cor- 
rieil  out  her  design,  w'hich  was  to  make  “tlio  best 
collection  attainable  of  that  delight  of  all  children, 
and  of  many  grown  people  who  retain  the  child- 
heart  still — the  old-fashioned,  time-honored,  classic 
Fairy  Tale.”  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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The  most  striking  and  memorable  events  of  the 
month  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  the  two 
patriotic  meetings  held  on  the  anniversaries  of  the 
attack  upon  Sumter  and  of  the  great  Union  Square 
meeting  of  1861.  They  were  chiefly  interesting  as 
evidences  of  the  sober,  unflagging  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  combining  upon  the  same  platform  men 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and  of  every  part 
of  the  countr)'.  When  Dickinson,  and  Fremont, 
and  Andrew  J.  Hamilton  of  Texas,  and  John  Van 
Buren,  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  General 
Sigel,  and  Postmaster-General  Blair  unite  in  a com- 
mon purpose  it  argues  a very  uncommon  purpose. 

It  is  always  curious  to  watch  a great  assembly 
of  the  people.  It  is  impressive  as  a spectacle,  but 
more  interesting  from  the  conviction  which  it  en- 
forces that  the  old  Athenian  multitude  w^as  a much 
safer  ruler  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Every  man 
who  has  watched  great  popular  meetings,  and  espe- 
cially every  one  who  has  addressed  them,  must  re- 
mark a general  common  sense,  justice,  and  generos- 
ity in  all  their  judgments.  A crowd  knows  what  is 
stuflT  and  what  is  sense.  A crowd  loves  logic.  A 
crowd  weighs  arguments,  and  respects  the  man  w'ho 
uses  them.  A crowd  applauds  line  rhetoric,  and 
knows  its  value.  A fine  thought,  an  apt  illustra- 
tion, a diamond-pointed  jest,  a touching  anecdote, 
an  airy  humor,  are  instantly  seized  and  appreciated 
by  the  multitude.  An  orator  who  has  something  to 
say  can  have  no  better  audience  than  a crowd  of  the 
street  which  is  interested  in  the  question.  It  was 
to  such  a crowd  that  Demosthenes,  the  grandest  of 
orators,  and  Pericles,  the  most  {>olished  and  per- 
suasive, spoke.  They  did  not  appeal  to  cultivation, 
nor  to  an  exceptional  sympathy,  but  to  the  broad 
and  deep  instincts  of  the  common  heart.  Pericles, 
in  his  famous  oration  upon  the  Peloponnesian  dead, 
addressed  the  populace  of  Athens.  Nor  will  any 
orator  find  that  popular  heart  irresponsive  to  any 
sincere  appeal. 

Mobs,  as  we  call  them,  are  not  spontaneous  de- 
velopments of  wliat  is  called  the  rabble,  except 
when  that  class  is  pinched  by  actual  want  or  injus- 
tice. Mobs,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  always 
been  engineered  by"  demagogues — that  is,  by'  clever, 
unprincipled  men,  w'ho  play  upon  the  worst  passions 
by  the  basest  means  and  for  the  meanest  purposes. 
Ignorant  men  are  told  that  a certain  man  or  class  is 
their  enemy,  the  disturber  of  their  peace ; that  he 
is  a fanatic,  a fool,  a knave ; that  he  is  trying  to 
take  the  food  out  of  their  mouths  and  the  work  from 
their  hands : they"  are  inflamed  by  the  most  frenzied 
and  passionate  appeals,  stimulated  by  liquor,  mad- 
d3ned  by  party  hate ; and  then  they'  are  ready  to 
break  up  a meeting,  to  ride  an  orator  on  a rail,  to 
bum  a building,  and  at  last,  breaking  up  into  gen- 
eral riot,  to  defy  all  the  authority  of  the  Law.  You 
may  go  into  any  town  or  city  in  the  free  States 
where  there  has  been  a mob  during  the  last  ten 
yreors,  and  you  will  find  that  the  mob  was  really  a 
knot  or  clique  of  invisible  persons,  who  used  the 
multitude  as  Briareus  used  his  hands.  Whatever  is 
mean,  crafty,  and  false  instinctively  hates  discus- 
sion. For  speech  is  light.  Discussion  is  discovery. 
The  base  doctrine,  the  inhuman  idea,  aim  to  put  out 
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the  light  in  the  only  way  they  can — ^by  brute  force. 
When  that  is  impossible,  when  the  multitude  is  lift- 
ed by  a great  and  generous  emotion,  the  wiles  of 
craft  are  foiled,  and  Justice  is  applauded  and  be- 
comes possible. 

You  can  not  but  think  of  these  things  as  you 
move  among  a crowd  at  one  of  our  vast  meetings, 
or  look  at  it  from  a window  or  a platform.  An  or- 
ator loves  a crowd  as  a swimmer  the  deep  sea.  The 
deeper  the  sea,  the  more  buoyantly  he  floats ; so  the 
larger  and  rougher  the  crowd,  the  more  confidently 
he  speaks.  When  the  orator  is  himself  a historic 
man,  a part  of  the  history  which  every  day  is  mak- 
ing, he  is  invested  with  a peculiar  charm  for  the 
multitude.  They  called  for  cheers  for  Fromont  long 
after  ho  harl  seated  himself  and  another  orator  had 
spoken.  They  wanted  to  carry  him  in  triumph  upon 
a platform.  And  wdien  General  Scott  appeared  upon 
the  balcony,  his  towering  form  and  venerable  aspect 
— a splendid  figure-liead  for  a great  meeting — were 
beheld  of  all  the  crowd,  and  they  shouted  and  huz- 
zaed loud  and  long,  with  intense  satisfaction. 

These  meetings  were  interesting,  also,  because 
they  were  peace  meetings.  The  original  Sumter 
gathering  in  New  York  was  the  greatest  peace  meet- 
ing ever  held.  Peace  is  the  promised  land  that 
stands  dressed  in  living  green  beyond  the  swelling 
flood  of  war.  But  through  that  fiery  flood,  through 
the  bitter  red  sea,  lies  the  way,  and  the  heart  of 
the  nation  does  not  faint  nor  fail. 


“New  Hampshire”  writes  to  the  Easy  Chair 
that  she  “read  with  surprise  and  disappointment 
what  you  say  of  BerangePs  Lisette.  Fan,  whom  I 
have  always  considered  a model  of  propriety  and 
correct  feeling,  so  you  would  have  the  name  of  ‘a 
fallen  woman’  immortalized  because  she  happened  to 
attract  the  fancy  of  a great  but  sensual  poet.  Is 
she  any  better  for  this  than  the  thousand  poor  creat- 
ures who  walk  our  streets  ? Would  you  say  to  your 
daughter,  your  friend,  receive  any  proposals  from  a 
great  man,  because  in  this  way  your  name  with  his 
will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  ? What  if  she  did 
live  in  an  attic  and  labor  with  her  hands  ? Many 
good  women  have  done  this,  and  repented  of  small 
sins.  Perhaps  she,  a bad  one,  repented  of  great 
sins.  ‘ Tender  and  true’  to  the  great  poet,  was  she  ? 

Not  according  to  his  own  words, 

*W)iat  though  from  whom  she  got  bar  dress  Fve  sinoe 
Learnt  but  too  well.* 

Very  tender  and  true ! How  can  you  mention 

this  Lisette  on  the  same  page  with  Charles  Lamb  ? 

You  do  not,  you  can  not  think  that  they  are  equal- 
ly worthy  of  being  remembered.  Is  sin  any  the  less 
sin  in  great  men  ? And  why  should  her  ‘ old  hands 
be  spared  the  hard  necessity  of  work’  because  she 
was  the  partner  of  Beranger’s  sins  ?” 

Well,  good  woman,  let  us  hope  that  if  Christian 
charity  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  is  ample  enough  to 
fold  what  you  call  “ a bad  one”  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tuous. It  is  not  hard  to  have  charity  and  forgive- 
ness for  saints.  Do  you  know  that  it  Is  the  sinners 
who  try  the  quality  of  our  humanity  ? Did  I say 
that  I would  have  her  immortalized  b^use  she  was 
“a  fallen  woman ?”  No,  because  that  does  not  de- 
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pend  upon  you  and  me.  She  is  immortalized  in  the 
music  of  the  poet.  Did  I say  or  insinuate  that  she 
was  a model  for  women  to  imitate  ? On  the  con- 
trary, was  not  the  paragraph  1 quoted,  and  all  that 
I said,  an  appeal  to  the  sheerest  pity?  If  your 
“perhaps”  is  true,  and  she,  “ a bad  one,”  did  repent 
“of  great  sins,”  is  there  not  some  joy  over  one  sin- 
ner who  repen teth,  and  the  greater  joy  over  the 
greater  sin  repented  ? ‘ ‘ Tender  and  true”  I did  call 

her,  and  so  would  you,  good  friend,  if  you  knew  her 
story,  which,  I presume,  you  do  not  know.  I men- 
tioned her  with  Charles  Lamb.  He  would  not  have 
repudiated  the  association  nor  have  shunned  the  wo- 
man. But  I did  not  plead  for  an  equal  remem- 
brance. And,  finally,  her  old  hands  should  not 
have  been  spared  hard  work  because  she  was  a sin- 
ner, but  because  she  was  a poor  old  woman.  Be- 
lieve me,  friend  of  the  granite  State,  if  this  Easy 
Chair  could  have  his  way,  every  old  woman  should 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  her  food,  nor 
would  he  keep  one  at  hard  labor  for  her  sins.  Shall 
we  be  fastidious  in  sin  and  refine  upon  misery  ? You, 
comfortable  doubtless  in  a happy  home,  has  your 
heart  no  warming  toward  this  friendless,  deserted, 
dying  old  woman  fighting  off  starvation  in  a gar- 
ret? Because  she  was  a woman,  because  she  was 
“ sinful,”  because  she  was  forlorn,  and  forgotten — 
are  these  not  the  very  reasons  why  you  should  re- 
member and  console  her  ? You  need  not  respect  the 
“good”  less,  because  you  pity  “a  bad  one.”  You 
need  not  befriend  those  who  have  not  fallen  be- 
cause you  stoop  to  wipe  the  brow  of  one  who  has. 
If  you  will  take  the  most  obvious  and  superficial 
view,  is  it  not  well  for  virtue  and  propriety  that  the 
pitiful  ending  of  “sin”  should  be  made  plain  and 
emphasized  ? Only  please  not  ask  us  to  sneer  and 
spurn  as  well  os  pity.  Only  please  not  assume  that, 
because  a woman  may  have  “fallen,”  she  has  there- 
fore dropped  quite  out  of  human  sympathy  and  the 
forgiveness  of  such  frail  saints  as  the  best  of  us  are. 
When  she  is  old,  wretched,  and  dead,  for  pity’s  sake 
remember,  “ all  that  remains  of  her  now  is  pure  wo- 
manly.” Do  you  think  that  Hood  should  be  ar- 
raigned before  a court-martial  of  the  moralities  for 
his  tpoem  ? Do  you  think  it  is  an  apotheosis  of 
prostitution  and  suicide  ? Do  you  think  that  sor- 
row, sympathy,  and  forgiveness  are  the  least  be- 
coming of  the  Christian  graces?  Have  no  fear,  my 
friend;  no  woman  is  more  likely  to  fall  because 
Lisetto  ended  miserably,  nor  because  this  poor  halt- 
ing Easy  Chair  put  in  one  little  word  of  pity. 

If  ever  you  have  a daughter  whose  feet  go  astray, 
and  she  stumbles  and  falls,  and  after  many  years 
painfully  struggling  for  life  from  day  to  day,  at  last, 
in  a lonely  garret,  she  comes  to  die — neglected,  for- 
gotten, alone— Heaven  grant  that,  if  in  a foreign 
land,  some  compassionate  voice  shall  speak  a word 
of  human  interest  and  sympathy,  regretting  that 
there  was  no  kind  hand  to  smooth  the  pillow  and 
close  the  weary  eyes — Heaven  grant,  I say,  that 
there  may  be  no  harsh  or  even  friendly  challenging 
of  that  sympathy  as  a tribute  to  weakness  and  an 
excuse  for  sin!  I am  very  sure,  good  friend  un- 
known, that  your  heart  secretly  cries  Amen  to  such 
a prayer ; and  that  you  would  not  grieve  if  your  own 
hand  should  be  the  chosen  comforter.  If  the  poor 
old  Lisette’s  grave  is  to  be  nameless  in  the  pauper 
oemeter)%  let  us  at  least  not  write  “bad  one”  upon 
her  memory  in  our  hearts. 


Tbb  doors  of  the  Academy  Exhibition  regularly 
opened  in  April,  and  the  che^ul  Derby  Gall^  was 
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filled  with  good  pictures.  There  has  seldom  been  a 
collection  so  generally  excellent ; and  it  has  been  a 
peculiar  relief  to  turn  aside  from  the  harassing  cares 
of  the  time,  to  be  calmed  and  refreshed  b}'  the  placid 
charm  of  Art.  Occasionally  a battle  sketch,  or  a 
camp  scene,  or  a military  portrait,  reminded  the 
spectator  of  the  war ; and,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
generation,  such  works  were  painted  from  our  daily 
experience.  But  how  easily  a great  nation,  like  a 
single  person,  adapts  itself  to  a radical  change ! We 
all  used  to  suppose  that  if  war  should  ever  come  the 
very  aspect  of  life  would  be  changed.  So  it  was  for 
the  first  few  months,  but  now  it  has  become  chronic, 
and  there  are  few  more  signs  of  our  own  struggle  in 
Broadway,  for  instance,  than  there  would  be  of  a 
European  war,  except  the  greater  display  of  militaiy 
material. 

There  w'as  not  only  a greater  general  excellence 
among  the  pictures,  but  the  variety  of  excellence 
was  more  marked.  In  older  times  Mr.  Mount  and 
Mr.  Edmonds  supplied  specimens  of  “character” 
pieces — works  neither  portrait  nor  landscape.  Mr. 

Edmonds’s  quiet  life  and  patient  w'ork  are  ended,  and 
Mr.  Mount’s  negro  boys  no  longer  doze  and  dance 
upon  the  Academy  walls;  but  the  “characteristic” 
pictures  have  increased  and  multiplied. 

The  portraits,  too,  which  used  to  kindle  the  wit 
of  the  critics — the  “portrait  of  a lady”  and  “of  a 
gentleman,”  which  apparently  represented  humanity 
in  the  abstract— have  now  developed  into  individual 
works  full  of  interest  and  value.  There  was  a day 
when  Henry  Inman  reigned  supreme  in  portrait 
upon  the  Academy  walls.  Ingham’s  velvet  fingers 
also  softened  the  unreal  canvas.  The  popular  test 
of  excellence  in  his  pictures  seemed  to  be  the  near- 
ness of  approach  with  which  they  could  be  studied 
without  detecting  any  trace  of  the  brush  or  smear  of 
pigment.  They  had  likeness  and  a soft,  feminine 
feeling ; but  they  were  timid  and  conventional,  and 
the  sitter  seemed  to  be  always  the  same  person. 

But  young  America  swept  triumphantly  in  upon  the 
fathers  in  portraiture,  and  Pago,  Huntington,  Gray, 

Elliott,  and  Hicks,  followed  by  Stone,  Carpenter, 

Wenzler,  Baker,  Greene,  and  Cafferty,  and  these 
again  by  Furness,  Wild,  and  Staigg,  with  tlie  occa- 
sional w'orks  of  Leutze,  Healy,  and  others,  now  oc- 
cupy the  walls  and  engross  admiration — every  year 
developing  newer  excellence,  and  steadily  elevating 
the  standard  of  American  art. 

The  influence  of  foreign  study  is  every  year  more 
evident  in  the  works  of  our  painters.  There  is  occa- 
sionally one  of  them,  like  Church,  who  has  a reluc- 
tance to  expose  himself  to  the  power  of  the  great 
masters,  lest  they  should  overcome  his  own  individ- 
uality. But,  generally,  if  a man’s  originality  is  of 
so  slight  a root  that  it  can  be  bent  aside  by  the  mere 
attractive  force  of  another,  it  may  as  well  be  early 
exposed  and  suffer  the  consequences.  What  is  new 
Is  achieved  by  knowing  what  is  old ; and  the  knowl- 
edge of  methods  in  every  art  is  of  the  utmost  value 
to  every  student.  The  slight  flavor  of  imitation 
which  is  perceived  in  the  early  works  of  many  a 
great  artist  is  very  transitory.  In  the  first  sonatas 
I of  Beethoven  the  influence  of  Mozart  is  plain  enough, 
but  Beethoven  was  all  the  better  for  knowing  Mo- 
zart. The  utmost  generosity  of  cultivation  al- 
ways tells.  Then,  again,  the  originality  of  a man 
who  is  overwhelmed  by  another  individuality  is 
worth  little  at  the  best.  It  is  a tasteless  natural 
fruit,  and  the  tree  will  be  improved  by  grafting. 

The  study  of  great  works,  again,  excites  a kindr^ 
sentiment  and  development,  ilius  in  Fumess’a 
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portraits  the  old  Venetian  and  modem  French  influ- 
ences are  evident.  Yet  they  do  not  result  in  an 
imitation.  So  in  Ilennessy’s  charming  small  pic- 
tnres,  it  is  clear  enough  that  he  has  studied  Frere 
with  loving  intelligence  and  sympathy;  but  his 
works  have  an  independent  value.  We  learn  our- 
selves from  studying  others.  Among  our  masters 
(^landscape  Kensett  has  lived  long  in  Europe,  study- 
ing the  famous  landscapes  upon  the  canvas  and  in 
nature.  But  there  is  no  Europe,  no  Claude,  no  Sal- 
vator in  his  White  Mountain  or  Sea-side  pictures. 
They  are  American,  and  his  own.  The  Easy  Chair 
remembers  well  a long  and  warm  discussion,  often 
repeated,  between  Story  the  sculptor  and  himself 
upon  this  very  point.  Story,  in  those  da^^s — 
summer,  when  the  days  are  long'* — 
naed  to  insist  that  an  American  sculptor  should  live 
at  home,  and  work  upon  American  subjects  in  Amer- 
ican marble.  Story  has  now  lived  for  many  years 
abroad,  and  he  has  lately  completed  probably  the 
finest  and  most  original  of  modem  works  in  sculp- 
ture, the  Libyan  Sybil.  It  has  not  bamied  his 
genius  or  his  hand  that  ho  lives  in  Italy  and  has 
carved  his  statue  in  Serra  V ezzia  marble,  lii  sculp- 
ture, indeed,  the  nationality  of  any  work  must  be 
merely  incidental.  Thonvaldsen's  Hebe — a copy  of 
which  in  marble  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  city  of 
Copenhagen  to  the  Princess  Alexandra — is  not  more 
Danish  than  Italian,  not  more  Northern  than  South- 
ern. Of  course  in  portraiture  the  case  is  diflerenL 
Michael  Angelo's  Julian  di  Medici  vrould  hardly  be 
taken  for  a Norwegian  or  an  Englishman.  It  is  our 
peculiar  interest  in  the  African  race  at  this  time 
which  nationalizes  Story's  statue  of  the  Libyan 
Sybil.  If  it  were  another  Sybil  it  might  be  equally 
fine,  but  it  might  not  be  very  easy  to  determine 
whether  it  were  the  work  of  an  American,  an  Ital- 
ian, a Frenchman,  or  a Russian.  In  painting,  a na- 
tional school  of  landscape  is  founded  upon  the  na- 
ture characteristic  of  the  country ; as  in  portraiture 
it  is  based  upon  the  manner  of  certain  masters. 
Architecture,  again,  in  the  severe  lines  of  Greek 
temples,  and  the  stately  elaboration  of  springing 
Gothic  arches  and  capitals,  conveys  the  differing 
sentiment  of  North  and  South,  of  Germany  and 
Greece.  But  sculpture  transcends  all  these  dis- 
tinctive types,  and  reveals  its  time  and  country 
only  by  the  characteristics  of  its  subject. 

Thus  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  this  year 
there  could  be  no  mistsJcing  the  little  clay  group, 
The  Union  Refugees^  by  John  Rogers.  It  is  an 
American ; for  nowhere  else  does  the  sturdy  form 
of  the  laborer  have  the  full  loftiness  of  man.  It  is 
not  English,  nor  French,  nor  Italian,  nor  Swedish, 
but  American.  You  would  hail  it  as  such  any 
where,  in  any  gallery.  It  is  a touching  illustration 
of  the  time.  And  there  is  another  illustration  of 
the  time  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  which  the 
Easy  Chair  most  gladly  mentions  here  upon  leaving 
the  Gallery.  It  is  that  in  a little  more  than  three 
months  there  have  been  a hundred  thousand  dollars 
subscribed  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  for 
the  Academy,  which  is  to  contain  its  E.xhibition  and 
Instruction  Rooms,  with  its  collections  and  all  nec- 
enary  offices.  This  noble  sum  has  been  contributed 
by  those  who  have  not  spared  their  purses  for  the 
hidp  of  the  war,  and  has  been  mainly  collected  by 
the  efibrt  of  half  a dozen  artists.  The  new  Acade- 
my will  be  built  at  the  comer  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street. 


Ro  late  book  baa  excited  a stronger  interest  than 


Kinglake's  “History  of  the  Crimean  War.”  Two 
or  three  months  since  the  Easy  Chair  mentioned  ita 
appearance  in  England ; but  it  has  now  been  repub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  and  will  be  very  widely  read 
in  this  country ; nor  can  it  fail  to  have  great  influ- 
ence. 

For  the  general  public  of  the  world  it  is  the  first 
clear,  concise,  and  complete  history  of  the  coup  d^eUU 
of  the  2d  December,  1851,  in  Paris,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  French  empire.  This  is,  indeed, 
only  an  epi^e ; but  it  is  essential  to  his  purpose  of 
developing  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war.  And 
such  a hideous  story  has  been  seldom  told.  L'em- 
j9ire,  c^est  un  crime.  The  old  French  revolution  waa 
terrible,  but  it  was  not  the  work  of  individual  am- 
bitions. The  revolution  of  1830  was  noble.  That 
of  1848  was  less  a revolution  than  the  tumbling 
down  cf  a Government  that  had  no  party  in  the 
state.  But  the  origin  of  Uie  empire  is  infamous. 
It  is  a mere  conspiracy.  It  was  the  dash  of  reck 
less  and  skillful  adventurers.  It  is  the  work  of  per- 
jurers and  assassins. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  empire  according  to  King- 
lake,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  questioning  the 
truth  of  his  story  or  of  his  judgment.  It  was  a con- 
spiracy which  began  by  seizing  and  imprisoning  the 
great  generals  and  statesmen — the  civil  and  military 
leaders  of  France — and  filling  their  places  with  des- 
perate and  unknown  plotters.  And  now  comes  the 
bitterness  of  the  book  for  English  readers.  Having 
set  forth  the  total  want  of  honor  and  decency  and 
principle  and  liumanity  with  which  Louis  Napoleon 
became  Emperor,  Kingloke  proceeds  to  show  how 
he  entrapped  Great  Britain  into  an  unnecessary  war^ 
compelling  her  haughtiest  nobles  to  hobnob  with 
midnight  adv^enturers,  and  bringing  the  chief  of 
those  adventurers  as  a guest  to  Windsor  Castle, 
with  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  Queen  at  her  own 
door.  The  profound  indignation  of  Kinglakc  in  de- 
scribing this  is  the  more  pathetic  from  the  very  re- 
straint which  he  puts  upon  his  expression  of  it.  He 
imagines  the  “gentlemen”  of  France  looking  on  at 
the  presentation  of  Lord  Raglan  to  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud  at  the  Tuileries,  and  apostrophizing  England: 

“Wo  imagined  that  you  knew  how  to  honor  the 
memory  of  your  Wellington;  and  that  after  bis 
death,  when  you  looked  toward  Fitzroy  Somerset 
(Lord  Raglan),  or  spoke  to  him,  or  listened  to  his 
words,  you  looked  and  spoke  and  listened  like  men 
who  remembered.  Him,  nevertheless,  you  now 
ofier  up.  To  have  brought  you  down  to  this  is  a 
great  achievement,  the  realization  of  what  they  call 
here  a * Napoleonic  idea.’  The  prisoner  of  St.  Hel- 
ena is  avenged  at  last.  Wo  are  classic  here,  and 
we  strike  commemorative  medals.  You  will  soon 
see  the  honored  image  of  your  Fitzroy  Somerset  un- 
dergoing presentation  at  the  Tuileries.  Already  our 
artists  have  caught  some  glimpses  of  him,  and  they 
declare  it  is  the  coloring,  the  glow  of  the  complex- 
ion, which  makes  him  look  so  English,  and  that  in 
bronze  he  will  be  grandly  Roman.  Those  noble 
lineaments  of  his,  that  upright,  manly  form,  nay, 
even  the  empty  sleeve,  which  speaks  to  you  of  your 
day  of  glory,  will  worthily  signify  what  England 
was ; and  then  the  effigy  of  our  counterfeit  Caeaai 
receiving  the  homage  of  a stainless  Englishman, 
and  joining  him  hand  to  hand  with  M.  Lo  Roy  St. 
Amaud,  this  will  show  what  England  is.  Vie  hear 
that  you  are  well  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  all 
this,  and  that — far  from  shrinking— <your  * virtnona 
middle  class,*  as  you  call  it,  is  going  into  a state  of 
coane  rapture.  For  shame  1^ 
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Kinglake’s  histor}’  of  the  Crimean  war  is  the 
story  of  the  victory  of  an  unprincipled  adventurer 
over  England  as  well  as  over  France.  It  must 
make  every  English  gentleman  hang  his  head.  It 
is  the  most  amazing  unmasking  of  the  impotence 
of  some  and  of  the  blindness  of  other  members  of 
the  British  cabinet.  They  actually  go  to  sleep  in 
the  summer  evening  after  dinner  when  the  foreign 
secretary  reads  them  a dispatch  which  apparently 
intrusts  the  power  of  England  and  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  decision  of  one  general  in  Turkey,  to 
whom,  however,  the  secretary  leaves  scarcely  dis- 
cretion. Contrast,  then,  the  sleeplessness,  the  alert 
activity,  the  unscrupulous  duplicity  of  the  cabinet 
over  the  (Channel.  Do  you  think  Momy  and  Per- 
signy  and  Louis  Napoleon  fall  asleep  after  dinner 
over  a plan  of  European  war?  Of  course  the  na- 
tion with  the  sleepy  governors  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  the  policy  of  the  wide-eyed  Tuileries,  As  you 
thread  your  exciting  way  through  these  painful 
pages  you  feel  oppressively  as  if  the  days  of  tw’o 
centuries  ago  had  dawned  again — as  if  the  England 
of  Palmerston  and  Co.  were  that  of  the  last  Charles 
and  James — as  if  the  wily  intriguers  of  France  w ere 
the  men  of  Louis  Fourteenth’s  court — as  if  England 
were  once  more  hoodwinked  and  despised. 

This  is  the  picture  which  the  painter  of  “ Eothen” 
lays  upon  the  historic  canvas.  This  is  the  work 
of  w'hich  the  very  praises  in  the  London  periodicals 
confirm  the  unhandsome  opinion  it  suggests  of  the 
condition  of  England.  We  have  the  “luxury  of 
praising  without  reserve,”  says  one.  It  is  “ a great 
and  immortal  addition  to  historiciil  literature,”  says 
another.  It  is  “a  genuine  histoiy.”  The  author 
takes  rank  “ among  the  best  historians.”  The  w’ork 
“is  vividly  true.”  Is  it  so?  Then  it  is  the  story 
of  Englisli  shame  w’hich  the  magic  pen  has  made 
immortal.  For  if  BVance  is  depicted  as  prostrate 
in  the  military  snare  of  a perjurer,  England  is  de- 
lineated as  a great  helpless  victim  of  his  diplomatic 
wile.  It  is  S3mipathy  that  he  inspires  for  one  side 
of  the  Channel — it  is  contempt  and  pity  for  the 
other.  Honorable  Englishmen  will  not  consent  to 
have  such  things  permanently  true.  The  poliev 
of  the  French  Emperor  has  been  to  dazzle  or  divert 
all  eyes  at  home  and  abroad.  Here  is  one  e^'e  that 
has  not  Ijeen  diverted,  but  has  looked  steadilx'  at 
the  truth,  and  one  firm  tongue  that  tells  it.  Sure- 
ly public  opinion  in  Bmgland  can  not  rest  until  it 
ascertains  w'hether  it  be  the  truth.  If  it  is,  King- 
lake’s  histoiy^  will  do  a work  not  less  in  extent  and 
infinitely  better  than  that  which  he  declares  the 
London  Times  did.  That  paper,  ho  say’s,  helped 
England  into  an  unnecessary'  w'ar.  His  book  will 
help  England  out  of  a dishonorable  alliance.  Louis 
Napoleon’s  success  in  seizing  ITrance  and  deluding 
or  confounding  the  w'orld  into  silence  has  hitherto 
exempted  him  from  the  calm  scrutiny  of  history\ 
But  every  honest  man  in  the  world  will  be  willing 
that  while  he  yet  lives  he  shall  perceive  in  advance 
the  infamy’-  w hich  must  attend  his  name  hereafter. 
Veiy  few'  peo|»lc  care  how  the  troops  were  disposed 
at  the  Alma,  or  by  what  details  of  operations  the 
Malakoff  w'as  finally  carried.  But  every’-  nation  and 
all  honorable  men  are  interested  to  know'  that  crime 
is  not  to  be  extenuated  because  it  is  stupendous,  < 
nor  a bloody  adventurer  to  bo  respected  because  he 
sits  upon  a throne  and  calls  himself  Emperor.  I 


While  Dickens,  Thackeray^  and  Wilkie  Collins 
are  silent,  Charles  Reade  fires  off  one  of  his  brilliant, 
dashing,  rattling  novels ; full  of  cleverness  and  ani-  | 
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mation,  and  easily  superior  to  the  sensation  stories 
which  suddenly  achieve  a remarkable  and  utterly 
inexplicable  notoriety. 

The  mere  sale  of  a book  is  deceptive.  Before  you 
decide  upon  its  probable  character  or  claims  ascer- 
tain who  it  is  that  buy’-s  it.  Fame  is  not  conferred 
by*-  the  number  of  copies  sold,  nor  by  the  multitude 
of  readers,  but  by  the  quality  of  those  who  read. 

The  London  Jourtuil^  a wreekly’-  magazine  of  stories, 
sells  three  hundred  thousand  copies  every’^  week. 

But  it  never  made  a fame.  Mr.  Pierce  Egan  is  its 
chief  writer.  He  ought  to  be  a rich  man,  if  he  gets 
his  share.  We  hope  ho  does,  and  that  he  is  rich. 

But  ho  is  certainly'  not  famous.  His  stories  are 
probably  read  by'  ten  times  as  many  people  as  Thack- 
eray’s or  Dickens’s,  but  they'  are  not  a part  of  En- 
glish literature.  So  w ith  Mr.  Revnolds.  If  you 
are  familiar  with  the  novels  that  are  done  up  in  col- 
ored paper,  w'ith  a wood-cut  upon  the  cover,  and 
sold  very  cheap,  y'ou  have  often  seen  the  name  of 
Reynolds.  Perhaps  you  have  commiserated  the  un- 
happy drudge  who  was  compelled  to  scribble  end- 
less stories  of  nothing  for  a scanty'  living.  Yon  have 
remembered  Grub  Street,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Sav- 
age, and  Johnson.  You  have  been  willing  to  mur- 
mur: “Thou  poor  Rey'nolds!  in  what  dreary'  attic 
do  y'Ou  blot  brown  paper  with  this  dreary'  trash? 

Get  an  honest  toil  for  an  honest  pittance.”  Spore 
y'our  sorrow,  then.  The  w'orthy  Reynolds,  whose 
name  you  will  find  in  no  Cy'clopaedia  of  Literature, 

“runs”  three  periodicals,  and  his  income  is  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  His  weekly  paper  circular  a 
hundred  thousand  copies. 

Now  the  exact  conditions  of  this  success  are  in- 
calculable. To  call  the  atories  trashy'  does  not  ex- 
plain it,  for  there  are  plenty'  of  trashy'  stories  which 
are  not  in  the  least  popular.  There  is  an  Americaa 
wTiter  who  has  a large  English  audience.  Proba- 
bly all  the  w'orks  of  all  American  authors  together 
are  not  so  widely  read  as  those  of  Mr.  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jun.,  who  is  not  exactly  known  as  “an  Amer- 
ican author,”  although  w'e  are  all  familiar  w'ith  his 
name.  If  Mr.  Cobb’s  w'orldly'  fortunes  bear  any'  pro- 
portion to  the  fortune  of  his  writings  in  finding  read- 
ers, and  we  hope  they  do,  he  is  a very  comfortable 
citizen.  Now'  there  are  printed  every'  w'eek  and  ev- 
ery month  stories  which  are  apparently'  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  his,  whose  difference  from  his  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  or  to  perceive,  and  y'et 
they  have  no  particular  success,  and  tlie  editor  of 
the  ledger  w'ould  not  probably'  care  to  pay'  very 
large  sums  for  them.  Yet  y'OU  may  enumerate  all 
the  conditions  of  a fine  novel,  and  perhaps  not  find 
Mr.  Cobb’s  to  conform  in  a single  point  And  you 
may'  lay  down  all  the  requirements  of  popular  suc- 
cess, and  still  be  unable  to  say  why  Mr,  Com  does 
not  succeed  and  Mr.  Cobb  does. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Charles  Reade  himself.  Some 
y'ears  since  he  published  “Christie  Johnson”  and 
“ Peg  Woffington.”  After  a while  they  had  a great 
success.  Their  crisp,  sparkling,  compact  sentences 
w ent  off  like  the  volleys  of  a well-drilled  regiment. 

There  w'as  a dramatic  intensity  of  interest  and  ra- 
pidity of  action  w'hich  were  inspiring  after  the  slow 
evolutions  of  elalwrate  plots.  The  very'  brevity  of 
the  books  seemed  to  be  brilliancy.  The  style  had 
a happy  audacity  that  was  irresistible.  It  was  fresh 
too,  and  poetic;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a certain 
earnestness  under  the  stinging  persiflage.  The  books 
promoted  Mr.  Reade  immediately  to  a place  among 
the  chief  living  English  novelists ; and  it  was  pretty 
clear  why  he  was  so  popular.  At  least  we  all  thought 
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80.  But  so  incalculable  is  popularity  that  Mrs. 
Wood,  who  writes  “East  Lynne,”  and  Miss  Brad- 
don,  who  writes  “Aurora  Floyd,”  are  the  present 
objects  of  the  public  homage. 

No  man  or  critic,  therefore,  however  closely  he 
may  study  popular  successes,  and  investigate  its 
reasons,  ought  to  bo  censured  if  he  predict  the  fail- 
are  of  a book  which  triumphs  or  the  success  of  one 
which  fails  utterly.  Fame,  reputation,  notoriety, 
popularity,  publicity,  are  terms  often  enough  con- 
founded. What  eye  is  sharp  enough  to  foresee  the 
future,  and  distinguish  in  any  contemporary  novel-  | 
ist,  for  instance,  the  page  moistened  with  a drop  of 
the  immortal  elixir?  If  any  respectable  traveler 
ever  seemed  to  have  secured  a comfortable  back-seat 


(fiiiinfs  firamn. 

Although  eveiy  thing  in  the  City  of  Rocks 
bears  the  grim  visage  of  war,  IJarpei^s  Mo^iihly 
is  still  a welcome  visitor.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  pomp  and  glorious  circumstance 
of  war,  I will  send  a few  “ bits”  for  the  Drawer, 
First  of  our  mighty  chief : A few  days  since  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  was  dining  with  his  staff  at  one  of 
our  hotels.  He  unfortunately  tasted  the  Tennessee 
butter,  when  he  immediately  arose  and  saluted  the 
plate  before  him,  remarking,  “ Gentlemen,  that  but- 
ter outrank  me !” 


for  the  through  journey  it  was  Samuel  Richardson ; ; Gener^vl  Rosecraxs  was  reviewing  the  lamented 
while  of  all  loitering  vagabonds  sure  to  come  to  grief  ; Brigadier-General  Nelson’s  old  division.  He  took 
Heniy''  Fielding  was  the  chief.  Our  ago  sees  them  ! unusual  interest  in  that  band  of  veterans,  who  so 
with  different  eyes.  But  w'e  are  doubtless  as  much  long  and  so  nobly  had  defended  their  country.  He 
at  fault.  Is  it  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  or  Bulwer,  ! rode  alone  between  the  ranks,  talking  to  the  men 
or  James,  or  Wilkie  Collins,  or  Reade^  or  Charlotte  and  inquiring  into  their  individual  wants.  Some 
Bronte,  or  Miss  Evans,  or  Mrs.  Gaskell,  or  Haw-  ‘ wanted  shoes,  some  blankets,  some  an  increase  of 
thorne,  or  Mrs.  Southworth,  or  Miss  Braddon,  or  rations,  etc.  Finally  the  General  stopped  in  front 
Mrs.  Stowe,  or  Charles  Lever,  or  Sylvanus  Cobb,  of  an  Irishman,  apparently  well  pleased  with  his 
J un.— or  who  is  he  or  she  who  is  really  first  in  the  soldierly  appearance : 

immortal  race?  Perhaps  some  one  whose  name  w'e  “Well,  Pat,”  says  the  General,  “and  what  do 
scarcely  know.  Some  have  entertained  angels  una-  you  want?” 

wares.  Let  us  then  all  read  Charles  Rcade’s  “ Very  “ A furlo,  plase  your  honor  P*  answered  Pat. 
Hard  Cash,”  in  Harper's  Weekly y and  enjoy  that  “You’ll  do,  Pat!”  said  the  General,  as  he  rode 
sprightly,  dashing,  rollicking,  sparkling  stoiy,  tak-  away  laughing, 
ing  the  chances  of  its  being  an  immortal  work.  " 

One  of  the  felloes  in  the  “ Hub  of  the  Universe” 

The  Ea^y  Chair  presents  his  compliments  to  his  writes  to  the  Drawer: 
two  correspondents  in  Pittsburg — both  complaining  Previous  to  the  destrnction  of  the  National  The- 

that  the  contents  of  the  3fayazine  arc  not  what  the  atro  in  Boston  one  of  the  stores  in  the  basement  was 
writers  of  tho  notes  wish  they  should  be.  They  occupied  by  one  Patrick  1.  Grace.  A wag  meeting 
find  it  sometimes  “dull.”  They  think  some  of  tho  a friend  in  tho  street,  and  knowing  his  penchant  for 
authors  in  these  pages  “blockheads!”  They  beg  rare  and  exciting  sights,  inquired  if  he  had  seen 
the  Easy  Chair,  in  a very  friendly  way,  to  try  to  “ the  pig  race  ?” 

maintain  the  good  opinion  they  have  always  enter-  “Pig  race!”  repeated  Dupee,  “no;  I never 
tained  of  him.  Gentle  Sirs,  what  can  a hapless  heard  of  one  before.  Where  is  it?” 

Easy  Chair  do?  If  people  will  write  wliat  you  gen-  “ Down  to  tho  National  Theatre ; you  had  better 
tlonien  do  not  like,  but  what  several  scores  of  thou-  go  down;  it’s  worth  seeing,”  was  the  answer, 
sands  of  other  gentlemen  do,  what  remains  for  an  Dupee,  who  had  been  wishing  for  something  new 
Easy  Chair,  who  has  no  voice  in  the  matter,  but  to  in  the  way  of  amusements,  started  for  the  “ Nation- 
bewail  the  want  of  harmony  in  tho  ranks  of  his  al”  at  once,  but  of  course  found  tha doors  clased,  and 
friends?  Have  the  Pittsburg  correspondents  read  no  signs  of  any  race  around  there,  except  the  Aumaw 
our  modest  remarks  in  tho  May  number  of  the  Maya-  race.  Feeling  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a “ sell,” 
zine?  Do  they  suppose  that  if  this  w'ere  an  edi tori-  he  turned  sadly  away,  when  his  eye  caught  Mr. 
al  Chair,  we  should  be  guilty  of  the  ghastly  pleasant-  i Grace's  sign.  The  stupid  painter  had  omitted  to  in- 
ry  of  calling  it  Easyf  They  have  never  seated  sert  any  punctuation,  and  it  read  thus:  PIGRACE. 
^eraselves  in  such  a chair,  or  they  would  not  for  a i-  ^ . . 

moment  suppose  it  to  be  possilde.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  all  aspirants  for  literary  distinction  may  know 
what  may  possibly  be  thought  of  them  and  their 
effusions,  and  thereby  be  warned  in  time  not  to  ex- 
pose themselves,  the  Easy  Chair  adds  the  verses 
which  one  of  his  correspondents  quotes  as  the  climax 
of  bis  complaint  against  some  who  have  written  in 
these  pages.  Remember,  that  if  a kind-hearted 
editor  permits  your  essay  to  pass,  there  may  be 
some  lynx  beyond  the  Alleghanies  who  will  chal- 
lenge 3'ou,  and  if  he  can  not  get  at  you,  may  eat  up 
an  Easy  Chair  to  sate  his  vengeance.  Think  of 
these  things,  oh  ready  writers,  and  beware ! Cave 
caaemi 

“Oh  pen  perverted!  paper  mUapplIed 
Had  Smithera  still  adorned  the  counter-side; 

Bent  o*er  the  desk,  or  boro  to  useful  toils, 

Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils; 

Plowed,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 

He  had  not  writ  of  wars,  nor  I of  him.'* 


V GTY  goou,  remaraea  j^upee ; ” mat  does  look 
like  a pig  race,  sure  enough!”  and  off  he  hurried,  to 
find  a victim  in  his  turn. 

I HAVE  a brother— a wee,  little  chap — who  some- 
times says  things  we  thiuk  very  odd.  One  day,  as 
ho  was  disposing  of  some  bread  and  milk,  he  turned 
around  to  his  mother,  and  said,  “Oh,  mother,  I’m 
full  nf  glory!  There  was  a sunbeam  on  my  spoon, 
and  I swallowed  it!” 


The  hero  of  the  following  exploit  is  a son  of  ex- 
Commodore  T— , now  of  tho  rebel  navy.  Tho 
son  is  loyal : 

While  ex-Commodore  T was  stationed  at 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  New  York,  j'oung  T had  a 

fine  opportunity  of  indulging  his  passion  for  fishing 
and  hunting.  He  was  called  a very  eccentric  fellow, 
and  was  considerably  addicted  to  the  “ardient.” 

One  day  young  T came  in  from  the  Bay  (Black 

River)  in  his  row-boat,  having  been  out  duck-hunt- 
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ing,  in  a decidedly  happy  state,  and  informed  the 
cro^d  of  by-standers  on  the  wharf  that  he  had  lost 
his  gun  overboard  while  out  in  the  bay.  The  gun 
was  a very  fine  double-barreled  one.  Many  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  were  offered  him,  of  course,  by 
his  Mends,  w'hom  he  effectually  silenced  by  saying, 
¥rith  the  greatest  gravity  and  an  air  of  self-gratu- 
lation,  ‘‘Oh,  gentlemen,  the  gun’s  not  lost.  I had 
the  prtsenct  of  mind  to  cut  a notch  in  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat  just  where  the  gun  fell  overboard,”  and 
pointing  proudly  to  a large,  bright  notch  which,  sure 
enough,  was  there,  he  added:  “Now  get  us  some 
grappling-irons  and  a rope,  and  we’ll  go  out  and  get 
it !”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  that  crowd  laughed 

some,  and  that  young  T never  heard  the  last  of 

his  notch  and  presence  of  mind. 


This  is  very  good,  and  very  like  Pat : 

In  one  of  the  hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton a newly-arrtVec?  patient,  by  the  name  of  Pat,  a 
veritable  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  complained  of 
being  quite  deaf  The  next  morning  after  his  ar- 
rival the  physician,  while  going  his  regular  rounds 
prescribing  for  the  different  patients  in  his  ward,  ap- 
proached Pat,  who  was  at  the  time  whistling  a tune 
called  the  * ‘ Irish  Washer- woman.”  The  Doctor  ac- 
costed Pat  with,  “What  is  the  matter  with  you?” 
but  Pat  didn’t  seem  to  bear,  and  continued  whistling. 
The  Doctor,  a little  bewildered  at  Pat’s  impudence, 
exclaimed,  rather  sharply,  “ How  long  have  you 
been  in  hospital?”  Pat  said  nothing,  but  made 
more  music  than  ever.  The  Doctor  by  this  time 
b^n  to  “smell  a mice,”  and  screamed  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  “ Where  did  you  come  from  ? — what 
hospital  were  you  in  before  you  came  here  ?” — but  it 
had  not  the  least  impression  on  Pat,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  whistle.  The  Doctor,  after  reading  Pat’s 
name  on  his  card  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  asked,  “ Pat, 
don’t  you  want  to  go  home  on  a furlough  ?” 

Pat’s  eyes  glistened  for  a moment,  w'hen  he  ex- 
claimed, “Fes,  tAat^s  what's  the  matter!'' 

About  a week  after  Pat  received  a thirty-day  fur- 
lough. 


Stevf.  Wilson  was  the  roost  self-important  young 
man  neighborhood.  Though  recommending 

otjijfft  to  vdhinteer,  he  could  not  bo  prevailed  upon 
'^loenlist  untibfcar  of  the  draft  drove  him  to  it.  It 
runs  in  the  wNsQn  family  to  be  dark-skinned,  and 
Steve  is  decidedly  the  nearest  to  black  of  all.  I re- 
ceived a letter  from  a little  girl  of  fourteen  which 
thus  mentions  Steve : 

“ Steve  Wilson  wrote  home  that  he  was  not  going 
to  fight  by  the  side  of  a nigger.  1 don’t  know  why 
it  is,  unless  be  is  af^d  if  he  gets  mixed  up  with 
them  he  won't  be  known!" 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  several  well-seasoned 
dishes  to  make  room  for  this  fh)m  a correspondent  of 
the  Drawer : 

Tour  readers  may  not  all  of  them  have  heard  the 
“Goose”  stoiy-,  as  told  by  the  “Minstrels”  at  their 
getting  to  be  quite  fashionable  soirees. 

Two  of  the  colored  ffemmen  take  their  places  at  the 
Mmt  of  the  stage,  and  commence  a dialogue. 

“ Sambo,  did  I ever  tell  you  about  my  leaving  my 
last  massa?” 

“ No,  Cuffee ; how  was  it  ?” 

“Why,  you  see,  massa  would  not  keep  me  any 
longer.” 

“ Why  would  he  not  keep  you,  Cuflfee?” 

“Oh,  you  see.  Sambo,  about  two  months  ago  I 


go  down  there  to  hire  out  as  de  cook.  Massa  he  ask 
me  I know  how  to  cook  ? I say  yes — I cook  in  every 
style.  I bile  ’em,  I fiy  ’em,  I roast  ’em,  I stew  ’em 
— in  fact,  I know  all  about  de  cook.  Well,  massa 
he  hire  me.  So  one  day  massa  he  come  down  in  the 
kitchen,  and  say,  ‘ Cuf^,  we  have  goose  to-day  for 
dinner.’  I say,  ‘Very  well,  massa,  we  have  goose.’ 
In  about  an  hour  massa  he  come  down  again,  and 
say,  ‘Cuffee,  you  postpone  the  goose  to-day.’  I 
say,  ‘ Sir  ?’  M^sa  he  says  again,  ‘ You  postpone  the 
goose  to-day.’  I say,  ‘ Very  vrell,  massa,  we  post- 
pone the  goose  to-day.’  Now,  you  know,  Sambo,  I 
cook  goose  every  way  but  this ; and  yet  I did  not 
w'ant  massa  to  suppose  dis  nigger  don’t  know  it  all. 
So  1 look  in  all  de  cook-books ; inquire  of  Kate  and 
Jim ; but  I find  out  nothing  how  to  postpone  the 
goose.  Finally  I go  to  Charley,  the  stable-boy,  and 
ask  him.  He  say,  ‘ Oh  yes,  easy  enough  to  postpone 
a goose.’  I say,  ‘ Charley,  I gim  you  five  dollars  you 
just  tell  me  how  to  postpone  the  goose.’  So  he  say, 

‘ You  just  dress  the  goose  and  bake  him  well,  and 
then  get  a bushel  potatoes,  a peck  onions,  a peck 
turnips,  a pound  of  pepper,  a quarter  pound  mustard, 
two  quarts  salt ; boil  ’em  all  and  mash  up  together, 
and  spread  it  all  over  the  goose,  making  it  so  smooth 
and  nice  that  the  goose  can  not  be  seen.  And  this,* 
continued  he,  ‘is  postponing  the  goose.’  And  so  you 
see  I followed  his  directions ; and  w’hen  massa  come 
to  the  table  and  raise  the  cover,  he  say,  ‘ Cuffee,  how 
is  this  ?’  and  finally  bid  me  eat  the  mess ; and  then 
he  discharge  me  on  the  spot.” 

“ But,  Cuffee,  you  don’t  say  you  ate  all  that  mesa, 
do  you  ?” 

“Oh  no,  Sambo ; you  see  I postpone  that  I” 

Down  in  Woburn,  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  we  have 
a friend  who  relishes  the  Drawer,  and  writes  to  us  in 
this  wise  or  otherwise : 

Mr.  Editor, — In  reading  the  Drawer  in  the  April 
number  I was  reminded  of  an  incident  that  occurred 
to  me  some  years  ago,  by  your  anecdote  of  the  Scotch 
Statistical  ^ciety’s  inquiries  conceniing  ‘ * Marriages 
contracted  between  May  and  December.” 

It  was  my  fortune  (or  misfortune)  at  one  time  to 
be  employed  by  a well-know'n  Scotch  firm  of  Boston 
in  the  dry-goods  line.  Nearly  all  of  the  employes 
of  the  concern  were  Scotchmen  also,  and  could  see  a 
dollar  easier  than  the  point  of  a joke.  It  was  a 
custom  there,  for  the  employers  and  employes  to 
unite  during  the  winter  and  have  a sleigh  ride.  One 
of  these  occurring  during  my  connection  with  them, 
I made  one  of  the  party.  After  a pleasant  ride  of 

about  ten  miles,  we  drew  up  at  the  L House  for 

a supper.  With  appetites  sharpened  by  the  frosty 
air  we  did  justice  to  the  ample  and  excellent  supply 
of  viands  set  before  us ; and  then,  to  my  dismay,  I 
learned  that  each  one  was  expected  to  give  a speech, 
toast,  or  song.  I was  in  a dilemma ; for  I had  never 
made  a speech,  could  not  think  of  an  appropriate 
toast,  and  was  not  a singer.  Finally,  after  listening 
to  several  of  my  companions’  remarks,  which  were 
chiefly  in  praise  of  our  employers,  and  claiming 
much  pent-up  feeling  that  they  could  not  find  words 
to  express,  the  thought  struck  me  that  I might  es- 
cape by  a few  words  of  a joking  nature.  So  when 
called  upon  I arose,  and,  assuming  the  manner  of 
those  who  had  preceded  me,  said  that  I felt  my  ina- 
bility to  make  a speech,  but  that  / also  had  my 
feelings  (placing  my  hand  in  the  approved  theatrical 
manner  upon  my  heart,  and  then  allowing  it  to  fall 
so  as  to  indicate  that  good  cheer  rather  than  emotion 
caused  them).  Here  a burst  of  laughter  that  shook 
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the  baildiog  satisfied  ine  that  I bad  made  a hit,  and 
1 M down.  J udge  of  my  disgust  when  1 found  that, 
to  a man,  they  supposed  1 was  pleading  a pain  in  my 
stomach  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  a speech  I 


A ORNTLE3fAK  of  means,  and  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  having  purchased  a country  residence, 
b^an  (to  the  astonbhment  of  his  neighbors)  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  his  gun  and  hounds,  instead  of  the 
culture  of  bis  land.  After  a time  an  old  fanner 
took  a favorable  opportunity  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  his  course,  that  was,  in  hb  view,  not  only 
profitless  but  devoid  of  interest.  “If  you  will  for 
one  day  go  with  me,”  says  the  sportsman,  “I  think  I 
can  convince  you  that  it  is  intensely  interesting  and 
exciting.”  The  farmer  consented  to  do  so ; and  the 
next  morn,  before  daybreak,  they  wended  their  way 
to  the  hunting-ground.  The  dogs  soon  took  the 
scent  of  a fox  and  were  off,  and  our  two  w'orthies 
followed,  through  woods  and  meadows  and  over 
hilb,  for  two  or  three  hours.  At  last  the  sportsman 
hears  the  dogs  driving  the  game  in  their  direction  ; 
and  soon  the  pack,  in  full  cry,  comes  over  a hill  that 
had  previously  shut  out  the  sound.  “There  I my 
friend,”  says  the  sportsman,  “ there ! did  you  ever 
hear  such  heavenly  music  as  that?”  The  fanner 
stopped  in  an  attitude  of  intense  listening  for  some 
moments,  and  then  says,  Wa’al,  the  fact  is,  those 
confounded  dogs  make  such  a noise  I can’t  hear  the 
music!”  Efibrt  to  convert  him  was  immediately 
abandoned. 

A READER  in  Nashville  writes:  We  have  the 
kindest-hearted  man  in  our  town  in  the  world  prob- 
ably, named  Squire  Paul.  The  Squire  is  a rich 
man,  has  tenants,  selb  property,  and  has  many 
debts  owing  to  him.  His  agent  sued  a man  for  a 
debt,  and  according  to  law  the  debt  must  be  paid 
when  judgment  ivas  rendered,  or  “stayed”  by  some 
good  man  becoming  security  for  the  pa^moent  of  the 
debt,  interest,  and  costs  at  the  end  of  eight  months. 
The  “ poor  party”  applied  to  Squire  Paul  to  stay  a 
debt  for  him,  and,  according  to  custom,  the  Squire 
could  not  say  no,  but  complied ; and  thus,  much  to 
the  agent’s  disgust,  became  the  stayer  of  his  own 
debt! 


From  Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee,  a correspondent  in 
the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  sends  the  Drawer  the 
following : 

In  looking  over  an  old  number  of  Harper  I came 
across  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Judge  M’Farland, 
Circuit  Judge  for  some  years  in  the  Northwestern 
Dbtrict  of  low'a.  The  Judge  was  the  “ Hairy  man 
of  the  West,”  who  figured  somew  hat  prominently  in 
the  Cincinnati  Convention.  One  Woods,  of  Bui^ 
lington,  was  a regular  practitioner  in  Judge  McFar- 
land courts,  and  was  familbrly  knowm  as  “Old  Tim- 
ber.” On  one  occasion  a court  was  held  at  the  cap- 
ital of  Marshall  County.  The  edifice  used  on  this 
occasion  was  a log  building,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  a large  window.  It  happened  that  a resident 
of  the  town  owned  a jackass,  w'hich  the  mischievous 
boys  had  taught  to  bray  w'henever  they  pleased. 
“ Old  Timber”  was  one  day  ‘ * summing  up”  an  im- 
portant case  in  his  grandest  style — which  he  imag- 
ined resembled  that  of  Tom  Marshall — and  when 
rounding  up  one  of  his  finest  periods  the  “Mada- 
gascar rabbit”  protruded  bb  uncouth  head  through 
the  open  window  and  into  the  room,  a few  feet  in 
advance  of  the  speaker,  at  the  same  time  braying 
most  vocLferously.  The  Court  immediately  sung 


out,  “Sit  down,  ‘Old  Timber,’  sit  down!  Thb 
hon’ble  Court  will  only  Ibten  to  one  of  you  at  a 
time!” 

Thb  interruption  spoiled  “Old  Timber’s”  speech, 
and  he  thereby  lost  his  case.  He  was  deeply  in- 
censed, and  for  months  threatened  the  Judge  with  a 
good  drubbing;  but  they  finally  settled  it  over  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  “ com  juice,”  and  became  last 
friends  as  before. 


Two  years  ago  (writes  a correspondent),  at  the 
spring  term  of  the  Dbtrict  Court  at  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, Judge  Rush  Elmore  presiding,  a witness  was 
called  upon  the  stand.  After  being  sworn  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  said  to  the  w'itness-^  tall,  green 
specimen,  and  somewhat  embarrassed — 

“ Now,  Sir,  stand  up  and  tell  your  stoiy  like  a 
preacher.” 

“No,  SirT  roared  the  Judge;  “none  of  that;  I 
want  you  to  tell  the  truth!” 

Just  imagine  the  sheriff,  deputies,  and  bailifik 
trying  to  keep  “order”  and  “silence.” 

An  amusing  thing  occurred  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
Ohio.  A few  days  since  a soldier,  in  passing  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  encampment,  saw  two  others  from 
his  company  making  a rude  cofiin.  He  inquired 
who  it  w^as  for. 

“John  Bunce,”  said  the  others. 

“AVhy,”  replied  he,  “John  b not  dead  yet.  It 
is  too  bad  to  make  a man’s  coffin  when  you  don’t 
know  if  he  is  going  to  die  or  not.” 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself,”  replied  the  others. 
“ Dr.  Coe  told  us  to  make  hb  coffin,  and  I guess  he 
knows  what  he  give  him.” 

Passing  along  one  of  our  thoroughfares  a few 
days  since  we  met  a poor  soldier,  who  had  lost  one  of 
hb  limbs  in  battle,  slowly  walking  on  his  crutches. 
A friend  meeting  him,  cried, 

“ I say,  Jim,  how  is  it  that  you  went  away  with 
two  legs  and  came  back  with  three?” 

“Oh,  bedod,  I made  fif^  per  cent,  on  it!”  was 
the  reply. 

Havino  occasion  to  go  to  the  little  town  of  New- 
baryport,  one  Sabbath  afternoon  I stroUed  into  the 
grave-yard,  where  I saw  the  following  inscription* 
I have  copied  it  literally,  capitals  find  all : 

OMNRM  OREOE  DIOUM  TIBI  DI^UXESSE  BUPREMUM. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mallard,  the  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  Consort  of  Capt.  Wm.  M‘Hard  of  New- 
buryport,  who  amidst  the  laudable  exertions  of  a very 
useful  and  desirable  Life,  in  which  her  Christian  Profes* 
slon  was  well  adorned  and  a fair  copy  of  every  social  vir- 
tue displayed,  was  in  a state  of  health  suddenly  summon- 
ed to  the  Skies  and  snatched  from  y*  eager  embraces  of 
her  friends  (and  the  throbbing  hearts  of  her  disconsolate 
family  confessed  their  fairest  prospects  of  sublinary  bliss 
were  in  one  moment  dashed)  by  swallowing  a Pea  at  her 
own  table,  whence  in  a few  hours,  she  sweetly  breathed 
her  Soul  away  into  her  SAVIOURS,  arms  on  the  8 day  of 
March  a.d.  17S0.  .®tatU  47. 

Tills  mournful  stone  as  a faithful  monument  of  virtue 
fled  to  realms — 

The  rest  was  hid  in  the  earth,  so  it  could  not  be 
read. 

The  eccentric  Judge  Natal  has  lately  died,  leav- 
ing as  many  personal  friends  to  regret  hb  loss  as  any 
man  probably  ever  did.  As  a Judge  he  was  singu- 
larly out  of  place ; but  in  private  life  he  was  so  good- 
hearied  and  exemplary  that  hb  most  determined 
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opponents  could  not  help  but  love  him.  We  send  | nice  house  fVom  the  material  which  was  abundant  on 
to  the  Drawer  two  anecdotes — the  one  illustrative  his  premises.  As  old  age  crept  upon  him  he  thought 
of  that  tenderness  of  feeling  w hich  so  often  led  him  to  of  where  his  body  should  rest ; and  in  the  rear  of  his 
violate  the  laws  in  favor  of  any  one  who  had  en-  | house  he  built  a vault,  and  caused  a statue  of  him- 


listed  his  sympathy ; and  the  other  of  his  quaint ' 
shrewdness  in  the  solution  of  didicult  cases : 

A boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  had  been  indicted  for 
passing  counterfeit  money.  He  w*as  in  all  likeli- 
hood guilty ; but  his  appearance  and  manner  were 
very  prepossessing,  and  at  once  won  the  Judge’s 
warmest  sympathy.  The  latter  set  on  foot  a sub- 
scription among  the  lawyers  and  officers  of  the  court, 
and  then  calling  the  prisoner  before  him,  addressed 
him  as  follows : “ Now,  mv  son,  you  say  that  your 
father  lives  in  Ohio?”  ‘‘'Yes,  Sir.”  “Well,  if  I 
let  you  go  home,  will  you  promise  me  to  come  back 
next  spring  and  stand  your  trial?”  “Yes,  Sir.” 
“Veiy  well.  Mr.  Jones  has  got  some  money  for 
you ; and  you  must  be  sure  and  come  back  next 
term  and  be  sent  to  the  Penitcntiaiy,  like  a good 
hoy!" 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  young  rogue  went, 
but  did  not  come  up  to  time  as  he  had  promised. 

On  another  occasion  a case  was  being  heard  in 
which  a wife  was  suing  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
ill-treatment.  The  only  fact  clearly  made  out  w'as 
that  both  parties  were  equally  bad, ' leaving  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  which  had  infiicted  the  greatest 
amount  of  ill-treatment  on  the  other.  His  Honor 
was  sorely  puzzled,  for  he  always  liked  to  decide  for 
the  ladies.  But  this  seemed  rather  too  hard  a case ; 
and  he  was  sitting  in  deep  abstraction,  pondering  the 
doubtful  issue,  while  the  last  deposition  w-as  being 
read.  Suddenly  ho  started,  his  face  clearing  up, 
and  exclaimed,  “How  is  that.  Sir?  What  was 
that  last  statement  you  read?  Does  the  witness 
say  that  he  dragged  his  wife  out  of  the  house  by  the 
heels?"  “Yes,  Sir;  that  is  the  statement.”  “Then 
1 grant  the  divorce ; but  [half  soliloquizing]  if  he 
had  dragged  her  out  by  the  head  it  would  have  been 
a different  matter:  I would  not  have  divorced 
them.” 

This  at  first  seems  a mere  whim,  but  there  is  good 
sense  at  the  bottom  of  it ; for  it  takes  more  bf  utality 
to  drag  a woman  by  the  heels  than  by  the  head. 

A FRIEND  in  Mound  City,  Kansas,  writes : 

Your  “Yuba Dam”  and  “ Watt,  Sir,”  reminds  me 
of  a similar  play  upon  words.  A man  by  the  name 
of  Ammidown  had  on  one  occasion  imbibed  too  free- 
ly, and  before  he  was  aware  he  was  gracefully  re- 
clining in  the  gutter,  although  not  altogether  in- 
sensible to  what  was  going  on  around  him.  A 
stranger  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties 
passing  along,  and  seeing  our  friend  in  this  condi- 
tion, accosted  him  thus : 

“ What  is  your  name.  Sir  ?” 

“ Amvndoicn" 

“ Y^es,  you  are  down ; but  what  is  your  name  ?” 

“ A mmidoivn" 

“ I see  you  are  down ; but  what  is  your  name  ?” 

Once  more  receiving  the  same  answer  to  his  in- 
quiry, he  left  him,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  ho  was 
cither  a fool  or  drunk! 

Here  is  an  epitaph  which  I do  not  remember  see- 
ing in  print,  of  one  “Mathew  Tolup,”  a stone-  j 
mason,  who  on  commencing  life  was  very  poor,  but 
by  prudence,  industry,  and  economy  managed  to 
get  money  enough  together  to  purchase  a piece  of  | 
ground  rich  in  stone.  In  due  time  he  built  him  a ' 
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self  to  be  placed  upon  it,  with  one  hand  pointing  to 
the  house.  The  inscription  read  thus : 

“Here  lies  Mathew  Tolup, 

AVho  made  you  Btones  role  up: 

And  when  *God  took  his  Sole  up* 

His  body  filed  the  hole  op.*' 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  Doctors  of  Divin- 
ity sends  the  following  genuine  clerical  anecdote  to 
the  Drawer : 

When  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associ- 
ate Reformed  Church  it  was  his  custom  annually  to 
give  a dinner  to  the  students.  On  one  occasion  the 
company  filled  two  tables,  at  one  of  wliich  Dr.  Ma- 
son presided,  and  at  the  other  Dr.  Mathews,  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  whose  seat  was  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  dining-room.  Dr.  Mason,  after  the  cloth  was 
removed,  proposed,  as  a toast,  “Our  absent  fnends.” 

One  of  the  students,  who  was  seated  near  the  Doc- 
tor, added,  in  a pretty  loud  whisper,  “Sweet-hearts 
and  all.’’  Dr.  Mason,  overhearing  him,  timied  to- 
ward him  and  said,  pleasantly,  in  a tone  that  was 
beard  all  over  the  room,  “Those  are  contraband 
articles  in  this  seminary.”  Just  at  the  moment  a 
discussion  was  going  on  at  the  head  of  the  other  ta- 
ble, on  the  use  of  w ine,  and  Dr.  Mathews,  w ho  was 
participating  in  it,  supposing  that  Dr.  Mason’s  re- 
mark referred  to  that  subject,  rejoined,  “ Well,  it 
may  be  contraband  here,  but  it  w'as  not  so  in  Paul’s 
8eminaiy\”  “ Ah !”  said  Dr.  Mason,  “ how'  do  you 
prove  that?”  “Why,”  said  Dr.  3Ia thews,  “did 
not  Paul  enjoin  his  pupil  Timothy  to  ‘ take  a little 
for  his  stomach’s  sake  and  his  often  infirmities?*” 
“Pretty  well  indeed !”  replied  Dr.  Mason.  “ Is  that 
the  doctrine  3"ou  teiich  your  pupils.  Brother  Mathews 
— to  take  a little  sweet-heart  for  your  stomach’s 
sake,  etc.  ?”  The  explosion  of  laughter  that  follow- 
ed may  be  imagined. 

While  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  making 
its  way  into  Virginia  a party  of  soldiers,  hungry 
and  fierce,  had  just  reached  a rail  fence,  tied  their 
horses,  and  pitched  their  officer’s  tent,  when  four 
pigs  incautiously  approached  the  camp.  The  men, 
on  noticing  them,  immediately  decided  on  their  cap- 
ture. They  stationed  two  parties,  one  at  each  end 
of  a V in  the  fence,  with  rails  to  complete  the  other 
two  sides  of  a square ; tw’o  men  were  then  sent  to 
scatter  corn  liefore  the  pigs  and  lead  them  along  in- 
side the  V,  when  the  square  was  finished  and  the 
I pigs  penned.  A cavalry  officer,  whose  men  had  at- 
tempted their  destruction  with  their  sabres,  camo 
up  and  said  to  me,  “Ah!  the  pen  is  still  mightier 
than  the  sicord 

I Dear  Drawt:r, — Your  story  of  the  “ practitioner 
of  medicine  in  his  feeble  and  humble  manner,”  re- 
minds mo  of  an  instance  in  the  militaiy'  career  of 
Brigadier-General  Dumont  while  in  Western  Vir- 
I ginia.  The  General  is  famed  for  his  peculiarities, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  his  squeaky,  cracked  voice, 

' which  it  would  Ik?  ver^'  hard  to  imitate.  One  dav, 
while  in  command  of  his  regiment,  before  l>eing  pro- 
moted, an  officer  of  the  regiment  ventured  to  sug- 
gest something  w'hich  he  thought  would  greatly 
add  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  regiment. 

The  General  listened  to  his  suggestions  very  atten- 
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lively,  but  at  the  answered  him,  in  that  pecul- 1 
iar  tone  of  his,  as  follows : “ I just  give  you  to  un-  , 
derstand  that  / command  this  regiment  in  my  oum 
fttble  iroy.” 

Away  IVom  Central  City,  Colorado  Territory, 
comes  this  pleasant  missive  to  the  Drawer : 

What  a blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  make  peo-  j 
pie  smile ! How  doubly  blessed  are  those  who  have  ‘ 
the  happy  faculty  of  scattering  smiles  over  this  great ' 
continent  in  such  a sad  time  as  this ! The  wild  glens 
and  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  not  forgot- 
ten  by  you  in  your  monthly  distribution.  Many  a ; 
lonely  ^bin  is  made  to  ring  cheerily  by  your  ir-  | 
resistible  presence,  and  man}'  a sad  exile^s  heart  is  ; 
made  to  forget  the  disappointments  and  trials  past 
while  laughing  with  you. 

Colorado  would  make  a return  were  there  a pen 
capable  of  making  a report  of  our  '*good  things^^  as  ; 
they  “turn  up.”  Indulge  me  while  I,  who  never 
made  such  a venture  before,  attempt  to  record  ono 
or  two: 

The  California  Second  is  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Lyon,  awaiting  orders  for  the  States — or  America, 
as  the  boys  say.  The  ofHcer  in  command  of  the  fort 
has  an  exquisite  daugbt^^r,  who  occasionally  attends 
her  father  at  review.  She  lias  a peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion, which  was  more  common  in  peaceful  times. 
“WUhing  to  sec  the  boys  j)erfonn  the  double-quick, 
she  says,  **Pa,  please  make  them  Accord- 

ingly the  old  gentleman  made  the  boys  twot  fur  the 
benefit  of  the  fair  one — and  they  twottedf 

They  arrest  folks  here  for  hurrahing  for  Jeff  Davis 
sometimes.  An  Irishman  who  had  enough  mount- 
ain dew”  on  board  to  make  him  noisy,  was  peram- 
bulating the  streets  the  other  day,  and  asserting  his 
independence  of  all  the  Governments  in  the  world, 
exclaimed,  “ It’s mesclf  that’s  a rebel!” — (just  then 
he  espied  an  officer  a few  yards  from  him,  and  he 
finished  thp  sentence) — “ from  the  South— of  Ireland, 
be  jabbers !” 

A teacher  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  this  place 
told  the  boys  not  to  go  near  the  rccniiting-office. 
A few  days  afterward  the  office  was  vacated,  and  the 
boys  thought  they  might  then  venture  upon  the  for- 
bidden ground.  They  were  called  to  account  for  it, 
however;  when  one  of  the  delinquents,  a chap  of 
about  five,  made  his  defense  as  follows : “ Well, 
thur,  the  crooiers  wiis  all  good  away,  and  we  thought 
you  wouldn’t  care.” 

Not  many  miles  from  the  county  town  of  “ Old 
Genesee,”  New  York,  and  upon  one  of  the  roads 
leading  to  and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  and  some- 
what celebrated  village  of  that  locality,  there  lived — 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Holland  Purchase — 
neighlx)rs  most  uncongenial,  and  among  whom  were 
several  constant  applicants  to  the  courts  for  a satis- 
factory settlement  of  difficulties  and  the  redress  of 
grievances. 

The  offenses  thus  frequently  committed  consisted 
in  letting  down  fences  for  the  depredation  of  cattle 
and  swine  in  neighboring  grain  - fields ; throwing 
cats,  geese,  little  pigs,  and  such  like,  into  neighbor- 
ing wells ; shooting  neighbors’  hens ; but  more  gen- 
erally— and  what  was  regarded  as  most  desirable  by 
prosecutors — ^assume<l  the  form  of  libel  suits;  dam- 
ages usually  'Maid”  at  ono  thousand  dollars. 

The  frequency  orthesc  suits  very  naturally  caused 
the  formation  of  “two  sides”  in  the  neighborhood — 
each  charging  that  the  other  would  swear  the  bark 
ofiT  of  a tree ; and  the  first  question  generally  asked 


by  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  upon  retaining  their 
lawyer  was,  “ Well,  what  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
prove  ?” 

Ono  of  the  neighbors,  Sol  S , missing  an  axe 

one  morning,  and  not  lieing  able  to  find  the  same 
after  diligent  search,  remarked  to  his  hired  man  that 
he  believed  Old  Wheaton  bad  stolen  it.  As  might 
have  been  expected  Wheaton  soon  heard  of  the 

charge,  and  as  Sol  S was  not  the  man  to  “ chaw 

his  words”  (using  an  expression  of  his  own),  a “ first- 
class”  suit  was  at  once  commenced  for  defamation  of 
character. 

The  time  of  trial  arriving,  able  counsel  appeared 
for  prosecution  and  defense,  and  the  court-house  was 
filled  with  the  friends  of  both  parties,  each  “looking 
daggers”  at  the  other ; and  those  of  the  former  re- 
marking to  the  latter,  “ We’ll  see  if  there  is  any 
justice  in  the  law.”  Wc  give  the  testimony  of  but 
one  witness,  Hen  Beebe,  the  last  for  the  defense,  and 
with  which  the  evidence  was  closed ; 

0:)CXSEL.  “AVhat  is  your  name?” 

Witness.  “Bees.” 

Counsel.  “This  is  no  time  for  pleasantry  or  eva- 
sion. What  is  your  name  ?” 

Witness.  “You  know  as  well  as  I do.  Ben 
Beebe,  at  home  or  abroad”  (putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  ejecting  tobacco  juice  from  between  his 
front  teeth). 

Ci)UNSEL.  “Well,  witness,  are  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wheaton  ?” 

Witness.  “What!  old  Joe  there?  [pointing, 
and,  after  some  little  hesitation]  know  him?  I 
should  think  so !” 

Counsel.  “ Well,  what  is  Mr.  Wheaton’s  general 
character  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  resides?” 

Witness.  “ Pd  rather  not  testify  to  that  question, 
Squire.  Pm  not  the  man  to  speak  agin  my  neighbor.” 

0>UNSEU  “Please  answer,  witness.  What  is 
IMr.  Wheaton’s  general  character ; and  do  you  think 
he  would  steal  an  axe  ?” 

Witness.  “If  I must,  I must.  As  to  general 
character,  I think  the  least  said  about  thaX  the  best ; 
and  as  to  stealing  an  axe,  that’s  a leading  question.” 

Court.  “Answer  the  question,  witness.” 

Witness.  “Well,  Squire,  don’t  know  that  I can 
swear  the  old  man  would  steal  Sol’s  axe;  but  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I can  swear  to,  Squire  ; when  Old  Joe 
wants  an  axe  he  is  bound  to  hare  it  /’’ 


Another  incident  of  the  same  locality  may  not 
be  out  of  place  in  the  Drawer: 

We  have  a defunct  IMutual  Insurance  Company, 
still  drawing  its  slimy  length  along,  and  the  dread 
of  many  who  gave  their  premium  notes  to  the  same 
in  its  days  of  prosperity.  One  of  its  former  sec- 
retaries was  a popular  stump  speaker.  During  the 
campaign  of  1844,  wiiile  addressing  a large  audience 

— and  among  the  number  w’as  Newt  S , a most 

worthy  man  and  clever  wag — the  speaker  coming  to 
the  question  of  a protective  tariff,  and  while  annihi- 
lating its  opponents,  was  interrupted  by  New'tS 

wdth  the  remark  that,  if  not  objectionable,  he  would 
like  to  propound  an  interrogatory. 

“Most  certainly  not,”  the  sjwaker  replied ; “it 
will  affonl  me  pleasure  to  answ  er,  my  good  friend.” 

“ Well,  Squire,  wdll  you  please  to  inform  me  the 
difference  between  a high,  a very  high  Protective 
Tariff  and  the  Genesee  Mutual?” 

In  this  locality  the  question  and  its  effect  will  be 
long  remembered. 

An  accomplished  practitioner  of  law  in  Jackson- 
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ville,  Illinois,  having  occasion  to  file  in  the  Circuit 
Court  a legal  paper  in  behalf  of  himself  and  partner, 
affixed  to  the  finn  signature  the  Latin  term  “per 
thus : “ Doe  & Stokes,  per  se.”  His  partner 
suggested  that  the  term  meant  “ himself;^'  and 
that,  as  it  was  in  the  singular  number,  it  was  not 
appropriate  to  accompany  a firm  signature.  Not  at 
all  at  a loss  for  the  correct  term,  he  changed  the 
signature,  and  the  records  there  show  a paper  signed, 

“ Doe  & Stokes,  per  2 c’s !” 

That  is  no  worse  than  the  Mayor  of  one  of  our 
cities,  who,  on  the  first  day  of  his  being  in  office,  was 
asked  by  the  clerk  to  sign  his  initials  (which  were 
P.  P.*)  to  a document. 

* ‘ My  vemitials,”  said  he ; “ what  is  them  ?” 

The  Clerk  replied,  “ Only  write  two  Fs.” 

He  took  the  pen  and  wrote,  “Too  peze,”  and  it  is 
on  record  to  this  day. 


If  any  one  doubts  that  the  highest  honor  and  in- 
tegrity reside  in  the  bosom  of  a Dutch  baker,  the 
following  adventure  of  Mr.  Kloptcnfussen  will  be  a 
very  useful  study.  A neighboring  family  recently 
sent  to  Mr.  K.’s  bakehouse  a rabbit  smothered  in 
onions,  to  be  cooked  for  the  Sunday’s  dinner;  but 
while  this  mess  stood  on  a low  shelf,  awaiting  its 
turn  in  the  oven,  Mrs.  Kloptenfussen’s  tom-cat 
(whose  inherent  knavishness  of  disposition  no  vir- 
tuous examples  could  counteract)  slipped  in  and  de- 
voured the  rabbit  entirely.  To  remedy  such  a loss, 
or  to  punish  such  a crime,  would  have  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  most  people  ; but  Mr.  Kloptcnfussen  accom- 
plished both  objects  at  once,  and  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  admirable  manner.  Though  the  cat  was 
a great  favorite  in  the  family,  and  of  much  use  as 
a ratter,  his  Roman-like  master  put  him  to  death, 
skinned  and  properly  prepared  him,  and  substituted 
him  for  the  rabbit  in  such  a satisfactory  manner  that 
the  people  to  whom  the  dinner  belonged  ate  it  with 
great  relish,  not  suspecting  that  any  change  had 
been  made  in  the  ing^ients.  Here  was  an  unpar- 
alleled triumph  of  equity ! — the  robber  being  made 
to  take  the  place  of  the  stolen  article,  and  full  repar- 
ation being  made  to  the  party  robbed,  without  any 
of  those  vexatious  delays  which  usually  attend  the 
administration  of  justice. 


E1.L100TTVILLE,  Naw  Yonx,  April  14, 18fi3. 

Editor  Drawer, — The  letter  of  which  I send 
you  below”  a “true  copy,”  names  and  date  of  course 
excepted,  came  lately  into  my  possession.  It  is  so 
decidedly  Indian  in  thought  and  diction  that  we  con- 
sider it  too  good  to  l)e  lost  in  obscurity — too  good 
for  any  thing,  in  brief,  but  Harper's  Drawer.  The 
“ Juvenalia”  following  are  also  at  the  service  of  that 
admirable  institution — a strictly  charitable  institu- 
tion in  these  days,  when  mirth  and  cause  for  mirth 
are  sorely  needed : 

AN  ORIGINAL  AiJORIGINAL  LETTER. 

Nov  6.  1869 

I-5d  RsorifSirT,  N.  Y.  8.  V., 
VjLUr  C N,  NKAU  S K,  Va. 

My  Deab  Sib,— I am  inform  you  this  time  to  let  you 
know  that  I am  all  right,  and  I hope  it  this  letter  will 
find  you  the  same.  My  dear  Sir,  I want  to  know  why  you 
don’t  answer  my  letters.  I want  you  to  tcU  me  what  that 
for. 

I being  fight  to  Bl— kw— r River  last  week.  We  had 
pretty  gootl  fight,  and  I hope  we  take  another  good  fight 
before  this  month  np.  Til  fight  the  rebles  as  long  as  I live 
tn  God  world — that  me — my  name  Jo  Parker — ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha!->if  thent  so  then  I make  It  so— ha,  ha,  ha,  lial  Mo 
and  John  Tango  we  can’t  fight  good;  we  can’t  shoot  the 
rebles  any  time^we  not  afraid  the  emey. 


We  all  well  the  Allegany  Indi|p8  except  one,  C.  W. 

Tongo;  he's  the  best  officer  we  got  in  our  Company he's 

sick,  very  bad,  but  we  hope  he  will  get  well  C.  W.  Tongo 
he's  good  man;  his  kindness  to  somebody  that’s  all  I can’t 
say  about  him. 

Now  I want  yon  write  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  your 
brother  Jo  Parimr.  I tell  you  I want  you  to  write  to  me, 
Gor  dam;  if  you  don’t,  let  somebody  write  to  me.  That 
alL  Jo  Pabkbb — for  the  Union  wntn. 


Little  Naxnib,  four  years  old,  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  breakfast-room  one  morning  unwashed 
and  unkempt,  and  no  arguments  could  induce  her  to 
complete  her  toilet.  Her  mother  expatiated  on  the 
enormity  of  such  conduct,  and  forbade  her  coming  to 
the  table ; but  I gravely  remarked  that  it  wasn’t  of 
any  consequence  about  Nannie’s  being  clean.  “ Kit- 
tens and  nice  little  girls  washed  their  faces,  but  pigs 
never  did.  It  was  just  as  well.”  Nannie  listened 
“with  meek,  attentive  face,”  but  with  eyes  that  did 
not  express  perfect  complacency,  to  this  porcine  sug- 
gestion ; took  the  plate  which  her  mother  handed 
her,  carried  it  to  a corner,  placed  it  on  a chair,  and 
breakfasted  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  Then, 
catching  up  her  sun-bonnet,  she  hurried  to  the  out- 
side door,  remarking,  as  she  reached  it,  “Now  I 
guess  111  go  out  and  root  a little  while 

“ KnriE”  possessed  in  great  perfection  that  pow- 
er common  to  genius  and  childhood — the  power  of 
generalization. 

In  her  three  years’  experience  of  life  she  had  seen 
nothing  more  formidable  than  a large  dog,  whose 
barking  filled  her  timid  soul  with  terror ; and  when 
for  the  first  time  she  listened  observingly  to  a heavy 
thunder-storm  she  sat  trembling  and  crying,  saying 
onlj',  by  way  of  gentle  remonstrance,  “Too  bad, 
bow-wow ! — too  bad !” 

On  one  occasion,  being  somewhat  loudly  and 
harshly  reproved  by  her  father  for  an  unusually 
startling  piece  of  mischief,  she  ran  sobbing  to  her 
mother,  who  W’as  in  another  room  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  all  that  had  happened,  and  who  tenderly 
asked,  “What  ails  my  Kittie?”  Sobbing  still,  she 
answered,  “ Papa  bow-wow  at  me !” 


A correspondent  has  handed  us  the  following 
for  insertion  in  the  Drawer: 

A city  situated  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Merrimac,  is  always  blessed  with  a score  of 
aspirants  for  the  Mayoralty',  and  some  of  them  are 
ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  an  opportunity  to  immortal- 
ize themselves  by  a speech.  Not  long  since  one  of 
these  worthies  attended  the  funeral  of  a soldier  who 
had  died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  whose 
remains  were  brought  home  for  interment.  Our 
orator  thought  the  long-sought-for  opportunity  had 
arrived  to  deliver  an  impressive  address,  and,  care- 
fully preparing  himself  for  the  task,  he  attended 
the  funeral,  which  was  a private  one. 

Just  as  the  mourners  were  about  to  remove  the 
remains  from  the  residence  of  the  family  our  orator, 
after  wiping  his  eyes  two  or  three  times  with  a largo 
white  handkerchief,  thus  addressed  the  Mayor  and 
relatives  of  the  deceased : 

“ 3/r.  Mayor  and  friends  of  the  deceased, — This 
is  a solemn  and  impressive  occasion.  The  deceased, 
who  lies  hero  before  us  in  this  beautiful  coffin,  did 
not  die  of  wounds  received  in  Wttle,  but  by — by — 
by  death.” 

Having  relieved  himself  of  this  eloquent  speech 
our  orator  sat  down,  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  im- 
mortalized himself  and  secured  the  nomination  as 
the  candidate  for  the  next  Mayor. 
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Figure  2,—ricm  akd  Under-Si.eeve8, 


The  Mantilla  on  the  preceding  l>a"e  is  of  liluck 
silk,  cd^red  with  black  guipure.  The  form  i}^ 
shown  in  the  illustration.-— Another  verv  lK>outiful 


stylo  has  heavy  reversed  plaits,  fall hig  entirely  Drain 
the  neck  and  through  the  lower  |>ofiion;  these  aT< 
luadfl  flat  .as  far  as  tlie  waist,  wliieh  U inarkixl  by  a 
marmnn  upon  the  f/icc  of  each  plait,  with  drops; 
from  the  waist  they  fall  free,  the  nock  and  bottom 
being  ornaTnented  with  a wide  laeo  fall. 

The  Fjciiln  Jind  are  of  tulle  anrl 

Mpchlin  lace,  with  riblwna.  Tlie  cuff^  are  eutiri  Iv 
of  roae-colorcd  or  lilac  silk,  ornameittcd  with  while 
uiid  black  kce,  with  fjcarl  beads  upon  the  backs. 


FloruE  3.— ITcliu 


Figure  4 — I 'N^er-Slekve. 
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SCEN.Eg  IN. THE  WAR  OF  ISii 


Wiiun,  tfe  «mc  ti^ne  wi.h  a ihird. 
war  bcyl^wero  ao  the  bafik^  <>f  Biver.  not  far  from 

Ofent  Britain  SprJn^jej^,^  Tcouini'ba  aD<i 

clared  tlie  wjrct  ^A'ftgo  »Jj lt>^  of  tiie  ha^  Ellf^watiiwW;  tHavor  the  wiM-ait  sprinir- 

commenced  aetual  hoitilitfe.  The  Trealr  gC  ing  on  its  pre^*^  was  a gteat  snti  Jioivomldii  tvar- 

Gfeenvilie,  ih  mhos^  rior  with  a 8tihy<ti)an'>if^  EiHaautiBvn^  oi* 

tweiWtwiit  of  In  th«  Matiroe.^  “ the  lond  wai^  a f ftnpipftv  janpria>np}fedi 

woiild  kept  peace  ^th  ihe  -sava^c^  &irnrcr  hy|)oadticaleharlAfuht  who^^ oliHcqmotw 
hail  tbejr  been  fre^^  from  the  mtlucncW  iiC  Brif^  supentTilons  of  bis  ot;  hi>  f jCN 

,ish  emi^^anesv  ThSag^?^n^k^^^K^^^^rt  soiml  potentrj*  Cine  ftghimj^  his 

in  Canfida^  largely  he  fell  to  tbfi  ^rth  if  dpi^iAmtions 

rind  coT^ting  a monopoly  Ayero  niMi^  fop'  his  hhrmT4  ^Thcn  His ’frigid# 

neglected  an  opportunity  Wei^  ikhpu^^^  hife  he  opvnod  hi? 

Ip  ijoslilitiea  against  the  Wli^-WichJ  a3  shidy  npi  the 

beniently  alloging  that  t)u?-  Wiiide  ningnA^^ 

^untry  northward  of  the  ^hfe  Ji^fv^  hehyv^^  j|^t|*nipy^lhlhn^A^hiWd 
to  the  former,  arid  that  tfe  tattep;5wdd  wt¥e 

pf  ii  by  tight  cmlydf  viplenpeiAfnd^;^  Thfty  “ TWo}«^ntlfulyp^ 

itr^Ai  the  indjaxw  irr  dijv'O  tlie  tv^tW  ^ me  !;y  thh  Ghat  %rnitV>ho^^^^M 

y mid  tin?.  Ohio,  ond  assured  them  that  ample  aid  * Th**  3^aatier  hf  Life  isr  angry  With  ran  tilh  Ho 

alKfliJd  be  given  tFiem  .fmm  Canada  in  Uve  j^^  \\i!bdeyfWy  nnless  you  i^frairr  fnmi  druti^ 

Olio  entorprifte,  omfev  iyltiRv  stealing^  ^ 

Atimug  the  most  inhnential  leaders  of  the  In-.  jdai:selve^  to  him.  Xfnless  the  H^d  men  shall 
dians»  of  tha  Nortin\*e^t  in  the  early  pan  bf  ihis  ;<lO  this  they  shall  never  .see  the  ixiflnlifnl  fdoc^ 

l$iilwv4  wamio^  pyAiii  *>f  Oaipriiw#..  m Ole  y toar  J^, -by  BwnSi^*  iJiomew,  lu  tiitt  Clarku  Otto  bf  tho  Ub* 

tHctf>>urtft»rtlk‘S<>uMiernOu»liiriot?i»n»Yvrfc.v 

Vot^  XXVII.  y~No.  ir*R.--K  t.  ; - /'  , 

. f :t‘\,  .{l^i>  ■ ' ‘'■-■'i  . ■ ;-igiMlfrr:r-. 


MBtjEB’S  NEW  jsiQjJTHLT.  liiAqAzmE; 


|jco}TC!i*tiv-^^io}^t  ft  w'utchfttl,  aj'q,  lipon  tfac  inoye~ 

I V tbc  'siiang: vW  \ ft  ' • 

l'tfen5':{rieuiilr.  ^jad 


!v?yjil  but  life  ^oat 

md  €jffi<rji!!nt  Hg*5n.t:^^  Josejth  Bnitofi,  ^i  kinil- 

0<>!iad4  attd  iit^Qjrved  tb^  oi  all  ViU'  inb?is.. 

Kvein'  he  wa^  J*f vffdi? t 

1 ja  mi  Uaftihwidi^  ^hat  ^ 

cmi^  thfi  iostKj^ 

tjS^  Ota  biienbc^  tee  j . 

1il*rr>  V lie  WS  0 

too,  ^ 

;t»  Ui/?;  |2;iy>BH*L  ha 

look  I t:i  ” 

^omehi  ^<?aTbtb ji  /ijif 

This  Of  AiO^tiR 

(1810},  Wbcn.'jfe^  x^(l(  fb^- 

1. ^1 A n;  jK-.i’-. :'«^  'ft’L...-' Wv.%V  ' ^fnM«^  .kf* 


Uondred  arm^d;v^i':^!:i^i  iUoi*ni  of 

^iO 

his  worii*  to  Whfeo  iu^ 

>Sied  to  the 

feud,  **  lb  hold  ebnti* 

cife  imlians  bold  theirs  in  :^ir  rv 

fJe;vth€rii  took  ^ piasltion  iindtjf 
TrOtjtt;  of  tte-  IiQUSO ; u otlY  nhiibushi?d%'  IIk* 

pcqjile  belbrc  liiiq^  jhe 

speech  tnnrktfd  jgT^jEf^ 

:ap4  When  hovim  ^ 

aids  sto  . 

ilirongh  Bafron,  the  iraerprotert  anti  pbrnUiijEt  Ux’ 
a elfeit,  n to  take  a 

I seat  at  bfe  jsjdcs.  ’*  The  -i^hVef  drew  hW  mantle 


kiib>V.»TA^^ 

VO u Are  fiqvr  to  behold. ' *^'  He  was  theti  taken 
to  « gafc  which  opeiied  Into  the  ^pirit-Jand,  but 
he  was  not*  > : \ > / 

; Sipih  Whs.  fclkSHXhi‘^Vtt*^c?  hild  hhiiet^fonti 
ho  as  li:  <i>>fuie  mesaen^*?r  atid  Aviis 

e^lcd  imuiiadhue^ 

u|Koi  life  hS  B 

pfe  (o  hOtbtu^}?o 

their  reUgioii*  (Uto  ebstorns,  thmr  «mtq  or  tlieir 
arts-,  far  every  imiouiou  fs  ti^^ 
qtfsiflaire  to  the  Oreat  Mnsiw  of  Life.  Twainh- 
tbn,  posiHi^sed'  of  a master  inurd  and  a StAtcs^ ; 
man's  fia^iijty,  Was>die  moving  in  i?iU  thfe 
impostiire.  He  bad 

like  Fpollac,  of  eoiiffid&mtrng  tife  Indian 
I rj  lias  from  1 he  ^li  id ; Iq  tfe  ih  a war 

qf  e^tKninvhsOdtl  the  Aine^eans  uprtbf- 

ward  ofitih  BpandOiidKiver^  part 

of  hfe  ad  st^hi&Jiie  for  obthinihif  itlHtoicc  Dver 
them.  froni  tH^  Ta)  paV 

J Uiiod ; itr ito  mf^0t  rn^at  to- wbtiders 

of  his  rdlsKida.  At  Ihl*  aa 

time  ‘die  eidihfrig  bfv^ther  w'iw  acting  U j^r> 
with  sueii  success  that  iik  6way  Pver  the  jJeOfife 
WAS  ulmoai  oniniputent  , • ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

l!\^r  several  ycav*^  Teciiixithd  and  lilfs  brother* 


encfnirageil  by  HUIdW,.  GiHyv  ' 

ngijnts,  wjein  ind^stTio«siy^ 
fedbracy  scheme-  Huvihg:,  h^l^vltdd  |bt'  ill^wm. 
of  iihnio  of  tho  loading 

leftytheii’  mttiVe  vivUey  and  tb^WKiyca^'y 

ajH>n  the^^ibnsli,  near  tluvmoutk  l 

canoe,  puthered  f>]l^ers  arciatid  theuh^/end  j; 
cAiled  the  The  Froplvei^  Tp\yu, 

were  Witiun  tln^  hOrtlers  of  IiidiiVnav  n W Wl«>^  i 
jaittiemem^  Wiiihim  HenfyUarrjspQ  watebad  as  j v#:a^| 
frbverttor  Of  tlie  Ternt(>iw.  He  ob^rved  the  • 3>^  : •' 
develop mwit • of  Te^rnthft' s acifemo  with  m wtdi ) 


^osiam  tjAafioif. 


BABRJSOK^S  C.tM?AIGNS, 


of  ho$lrlo; 

IfeWfrrticWiii,  at  thfe  oip*^ 

pf>f ujj  Jjumiy^  fbjlD^i*^ 

(iWeni^  of  thft  aitJ  jjtf 

emor  8uiToand»>i  by  olmdst  eight  hjwidrcsi  well- 
imtiwl  aoldwra.  His  dupUcit^^  wat?  perfect.  He 
mmio  solemn  proiestation^s  of  friendship,  yet  left 
Vincennes  a few  dnjs  AfttMcwanl  and  n^ui  Souili 
to  visit  the  CrceksXbociawSvand  Chickivsawit  for 
the  poTjwjse  of  indncingtlieiii  to  join  Ids  jiroposed 
Icagno  oghinst  the  white  pet>ple, 

liari^^'n  now  inilitni'y  ^tretigih 

by  eHilKng  td  of 

XWt^  Coiotini  John  P; 

iinthcui^ 

M ^^plpy.  these  xr^fc?&dUi^  mibthi  of 
In j ianAi^  if  nebej^^rjv  In  ^^ttarsking  the  savages 
m the  Ti  ppcoinoe  > fotHt  wns  oyi»Mit  that  Thfc 
Fi^pb^ffl  /rbwh  wa'e  b^^nniing  the  pEUirlearvot^^ 
fdr  an  IpdiftiA  force  that  imght 
w fitda  Whitt?  population  of  the  4'icrrfoir^^^^ 

Ad  the  aptnihh  advanet^J 
tnpre:  oml  IhirfeutciiUig^^ 
t^rminni  0 fjlspsf^  it.  Ha:  for  ^hfou- 

und  dfellgfiiteJ  with  o |[dfok  nn^le 
•rt«>i^onse.  Iln  ws?  Vt^ry  ]t»:?pi^if  ■ iVf  tlie 
and  las  voice  like  the  Ssomid 

OW  Indian  figliters  Jiko^ 


mw  Hlftftneil,  ninder 


lofntrjjmpfd. 
j WcUh  jind  C^oli^eV^wen  itistanily 

■ started  for  the  fie]dy  occK^impiinicd  ^ the  elo- 
| «pient  Kciitaeliy  IftWyctr,  tjoseph  Ham jt ton  Da- 


j viess,  and  pianj' others  ^ am  atnong 

t those  that  Atheniftnir  love  0 remember*  On 
^htt  h M 8ep  tt  ni  ber  Gcivemor  Hur rlt^n  wa  s 
' en^hl^  0 leave  Fort  Knox,  at  Vincennes,  wifb 
; Hh‘adwlQe  bundre^^^  mcii.  Witli  there 

| he  pifOfVed  pp  the  Wabash  Valley ; and  on  the 
hank  of  the  th^er,;  near  the  present  vll- 
Tew  in  Indiana,  ho  commenced 

/the  iifec^uh  of  a. stockade  fort  early  in  October. 


V,  jLioVn. 


IIABPEB'S  KEW  MOKTHIiir  MAGAZ^fc: 


ti:w4&  coi«})ti5t<xV  3it  fmat  llie  c)(#sc;  of  the  monlhv 
and  hy  tbli  iintinimous  of  the  it 

wo?  few  xrioundsi 

onlr  flow  it-6  loeAli)j%  Witjiin  am 

stands  a K>g-Ut»use  bu'dt  i^  iVi^thnbera  of  pne 
rhe  blh{*kdinui^6.  l*|u;  old  j?yc4iiJ0tc  and  dm 
trues  that  vvefH  then  ill  (iteir  hndnrtfy 
tlie  fJun  wttb';  Jintlt  jret  sbintl  alorip  Uio  bn nk  be- 
tween t|^e  ifffi  iW'  living  w^tb eases 
of  sn rti  ng  soMies  thw  hi  i 3^  > hi’iV  a 
of  tjnen,:  6fiu^: 

iwdhb  President  of  tlie 

tain^d  a aiege  aix  overwhelhth/g 

.rndmrtSf'  /-r  yvS  . 

Govern^^f  Hhrr.lfoa,  W; 

Wiis  Conunviiider^vi^Chivf ^ oxjiedinon>  and 
iTolohel  Boyd  vvai  in  command.  The 

aritijr,  vvh^J'n  jI;  ix»i\ehi^  River  on 

tfe  2d  of  NoVcnil^i^v.  ^ of  regularit 

wltder  jBoyd>  ytduhicej'S  from  Kentucky* 
und  hundred  Jndionii 

ToUdi^, 

t viistcd  to  (volone)  I >i and  the  ndomen  to 
Cleneral  AVVdis,  ex 

die’relmiv^':tAn-k'-^J^  ;'•- 's-i/' 

Qn  the  cvjeidng;  bf-^A  of 
Ji tile  army  ehc%tn>|j^d  ^ ttie^en  miJes  of  The 
Prophet’^  T(mn.  the  /unce 

they  loR  Vittj(i^tii^;^)ft^  visible  Th^ 

were  nbservt^  hovering  around  the  camp  arid 
cauaed  great  watclifulness. 


tatioh  eumh  fr<mijdie  to  for 

& paidcy.  It  waa  gmnted,r 
Bured  Harnson  Ihit  ft  fpendly^^^m  had  heeit 

$enf  Ip  Uira,  lint  tlint  Jiad  mi^ed 

him  by  going  don^  iJ^' ott^ 
pver.  They  hoped  be  vviiuTd  hot  adynnee 
furtlier,  nor  disturb  the  v<ot^eh  ahd  eln{di^^^ 
occupying  the  tdW)hv  to  a 

gulaf  yidge  Imck  from  tKO;  Whb£M?b,  libonr  h tmlc; 
which  he  hfPUfd  Bhd  an  41i|^le  place  for  nti  eii- 

hMr 

ife  ps^riy^^  should  ontM 

(Ifirnsoh  aiVtl  ’If  Im;  IbtipKet  ^hn* 

itjmew  the 

marched  to  the  ^luhsent  itotie- 

Qrtnind  siJivipii  oh  the  LoMlsvillo^  ^VJbanr, 
nod  C’hich^y  Riulwnv*  ntiics  nortli 

of  i%  ci  ty  of  en-- 

i.'hnuwd  . If  wis  described  by  Hut  mm  as  u 
piece  of  dl'y  oak  hthdv  ri^og  alMnu  lan  ihe  ahorc 
) be  level , of  .nihf^^hy  praitie  in  fron r , toward 
Thn  prt)phcf  !s : Toto 


^OaVly  tWicC'^/tbaf 
heif^it  ftfcve  a^Hfmdttr  pramc  rear, 

ilirough  whichv  and  nenr  to  tbSi  liank,  ran  a 
^rnail  stream  ,n5nn^  Cneokj'  ckahed  with 
■willow^  aj)ii:o  Toward  ifip  left 

tittuk  this  bench  of  land  widentid  conBldcraldy* 
bnf  {jecftme  gradually  mHiTowct  in  the  app<»5m‘ 
divi^Oiicm,  and  at  the  di^uixce  of  one  inuudred 
and'  hfty  yftrdk  from  the  Hghr  flank  tcmimalod 
i ft  m ^bi  hpt  :poiut/ - that  idwfipl  V ■ , 

dtduinhmd  in  the  engrayin)^  slf,  it  at^fcanS  when 
dj  :yi^tjgd  -ffe  «pnt  in  the  radwyV 

(hi  tlie  ngiii  (he.  httje- 
hgutCft;  place  of  the  road  ahmg  the. 

l^tnk  of  the  wet  pruirjhi  On  the  left  seen  the 
•Btoep  bank  df  'Rur^^^  npw^  uV  Ibta. 

‘yclothed  with^^  w and  other  hrhsbwood/’ 

and  yiiiys.!:  Id  the.  geiatre  nrd  seen  tiic  onksT  sml 
a of  the  now  Incloses  thu  batr 
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Baen,  acting  as  Major,  with  Captain  R.  C.  Bur- 
ton of  the  Regulars  in  immediaite  command. 
These  were  supported  on  the  right  by  four  com- 
panies of  Indiana  militia,  led  respectively  by 
Captains  Josiah  Snelling,  John  Posey,  Thomas 
Scott,  and  Jacob  Warrick,  the  whole  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Luke  Decker.  The  right 
dank,  eighty  yards  wide,  was  filled  with  mount- 
ed riflemen  under  Captain  Si>ear  Spencer.  The 
left,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  extent, 
was  composed  of  mounted  riflemen  under  Major- 
General  Samuel  Wells,  commanding  as  Major, 
and  led  by  Colonels  Frederick  Geiger  and  David 
Robb,  acting  as  Captains.  Two  troops  of  dra- 
goons, under  Colonel  Joseph  H.  Daviess,  acting 
os  Major,  were  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  front 
line  ne:ir  the  lef)  flank ; and  at  a right  angle  with 
these  companies  in  the  rear  of  the  left  flank  was 
a troop  of  cavalry,  as  a reserve,  under  Captain 
Benjamin  Parker.  Wagons,  baggage,  oflicers’ 
tents,  etc.,  were  in  the  centre.  Such  was  the 
disposition  of  Harrison’s  troops  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  November,  within  a mile  of  the 
hostile  savage  camp  at  The  Prophet’s  Town 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe.  Having  es- 
tablbhed  the  guards  and  sentinels  sound  sleep 
soon  fell  upon  the  remainder  of  the  camp. 
There  was  a slight  drizzle  of  rain,  and  the 
night  was  intensely  dark. 

But  there  was  no  sleep  in  the  camp  of  the 
savages.  Unmindful  of  his  solemn  promise  not 
to  commence  hostilities  until  after  a parley  to  be 
held  the  following  day,  the  treacherous  Prophet, 
as  soon  as  the  darkness  came  on,  prepared  his 
followers  to  fall  stealthily  upon  the  American 
camp  and  massacre  those  who  had  confided  in 
his  honor.  He  brought  out  a pretended  magic 
bowl  and  string  of  holy  beans,  and  with  the  lat- 
ter in  one  hand,  and  the  flaming  “ medicine 
torch”  in  the  other,  ho  required  his  duped  fol- 
lowers to  touch  the  talismanic  beans  and  be 
made  invulnerable,  while  each  took  an  oath  to 
exterminate  the  Pale- faces.  Having  finished 
his  incantations,  he  turned  to  his  highly-excited 
band  of  warriors,  about  seven  hundred  in  num- 
ber, and  said,  holding  up  the  holy  beans,  ^‘The 
time  to  attack  the  white  man  has  come.  They 
are  in  your  power.  They  sleep  now  and  will 
never  awake.  The  Great  Spirit  will  give  light 
to  us  and  darkness  to  the  white  man.  Their 
ballets  shall  not  harm  us;  your  weapons  shall 
be  always  fatal.”  War-songs  and  dances  fol- 
lowed, until  the  Indians  were  perfectly  frenzied, 
when  The  Prophet  said  “ Go ! ” and  they  rushed 
forth  into  the  midnight  blackness  to  fall  upon 
the  unsuspecting  Americans.  Stealthily  they 
crept  through  the  long  grass  of  the  prairie  in  the 
deep  gloom,  intending  to  surround  the  camp, 
kill  the  sentinels,  rush  in,  and  massacre  the 
whole  army. 

It  was  now  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Harrison  was  just  pulling  on  his  boots 
when  the  crack  of  a single  rifle  at  the  northwest 
angle  of  the  camp  fell  upon  his  ear.  This  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  loud  yells  of  numerous 
savages  from  that  quarter.  “It  was  Stephen 


Mars,”  said  Judge  Naylor  of  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana  (who  was  in  the  fight),  to  me,  “ who 
fired  that  first  alarm-gun.  Poor  fellow!  He 
discharged  his  rifle,  rushed  toward  the  camp, 
but  was  shot  dead  before  ho  reached  it.”  The 
whole  camp  was  immediately  aroused  by  a cry 
“To  arms !”  and  in  the  pale  light  of  smouldering 
watch-fires  the  oflScers  formed  their  men  for 
battle  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  some  of 
them  were  compelled  to  fight  singly  at  the  doors 
of  their  tents,  for  a number  of  the  frenzied  In- 
dians had  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  camp. 
These  savages  were  slain  every  one  of  them. 

Harrison  was  soon  in  his  saddle ; his  own  fine 
white  horse,  frightened  by  the  horrid  yells  of 
the  savages  and  the  cracking  of  musketry,  had 
broken  from  his  fastenings,  and  could  not  be 
found.  He  mounted  another  horse  that  stood 
snorting  near,  and  with  his  aid,  Colonel  Owen, 
hastened  to  the  point  of  attack.  Other  parts  of 
the  camp  were  soon  assailed ; and  the  gallant 
Governor  galloped  in  all  directions,  and  made 
such  dispositions  for  defense  as  were  possible  in 
the  darkness.  The  battle  raged  for  some  time 
upon  the  front,  rear,  and  flanks  of  the  camp. 
The  men  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry 
and  coolness,  notwithstanding  nineteen -twen- 
tieths of  them  had  never  been  under  fire  before. 
Many  brave  men  fell.  Daviess,  while  leading 
a party  at  the  angle  on  the  front  and  left  flank 
of  the  camp  to  dislodge  the  savages,  fell  mortal- 
ly wounded.  Spencer  and  his  lieutenant  on  the 
left  flank  were  killed;  Warrick  was  wounded 
past  recovery;  and  not  far  from  thft  same  spot 
the  gallant  Owen,  who  bore  honorable  scars  re- 
ceived in  battle  with  Indians,  under  St.  Clair, 
precisely  twenty  years  before,  was  slain. 

Dawn  brought  relief.  The  lines  of  the  camp 
remained  unbroken.  The  foe  was  now  visible. 
He  was  in  greatest  force  upon  the  two  flanks. 
Harrison  strengthened  them ; and  was  about  to 
order  the  cavalry  under  Parke  to  charge  upon 
the  savages  on  the  left,  when  Major  Wells,  not 
understanding  the  Governor’s  intentions,  led  the 
infantry  to  perform  that  duty.  It  was  executed 
gallantly  and  effectually.  The  Indians  were 
driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  dra- 
goons pursued  them  into  the  wet  prairies  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  as  far  as  the  soft  ground  would  permit 
their  horses  to  go.  On  the  right  flank  the  In- 
dians had  been  put  to  flight  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  driven  into  the  marsh  beyond  Burnet’s 
Creek.  They  were  scattered  in  all  directions ; 
and  on  the  following  day  Harrison  advanced 
upon  The  Prophet’s  Town,  and  laid  it  in  ashes. 
The  dispersion  of  the  savages  and  the  conflagra- 
tion were  thus  alluded  to  by  a poet  of  the  day : 

‘‘  Sound,  Bonnd  the  charge  I Spur,  spur  the  steed, 

And  svift  the  fugitives  pursue! — 

’Tts  vaJn ; rein  In— your  utmoet  speed 
Could  not  overtake  ttie  recreant  crew 
In  lowland  inartsh,  in  dcll  or  cave, 

Each  Indian  sought  his  life  to  save; 

Whence  peering  forth,  with  fear  and  ire, 
lie  saw  his  Prophet's  town  on  fire." 

Looking  eastward  from  the  site  ef  the  b.attlc- 
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ground,,  bv^r^  tie:  p tMoriTb/^iiti  ife  maw  r^oumsi*  hy 

a^iJ.  onlnVat^ti  pl»inX;,  toward  tlift  PivXmhy  ttm ; i hem  dwiy  i iml  u t.hc  vwy  $p»>t  TJ^hi»*^  M<y5r 

Visiw  will  ^ av^bgo  of  ^ry  p^iocti^  upjvp  tlift  fo&^a^  drbvo  ttetir 

ertU  wi^  ^vipbtis,  . On  oue  bf  uijgJwi  iintlriba  is  a 

gtiKjd  whUe'  the  Ijattib  wa^f^  The  B«|t)c-gn^ 

iMav'etuher  at  a aafi^ Vlf^tbpbe  litije  rilUige  idirgt'  co^ij^h  to  A charter.. 

i;^r>  ^ ^r-^ong  and  Id  the  >ping  ijf  H w xictbrmib^  Iti 

ptpieb/doti  itiligimis  mdmmiJtibt^K  Cbngross  to  de»7i^fb  ;W«>  ngaitiet  Grtsat  iJHtaitt, 

t?d  tiiat  his  rolliiwo^  iatiiitg  th^f  ) That  atd  pcrfoitneii  late  iii  June,  .at  wliicli 
letjc)f  tb?  whrte  wian,  he  WiU  |iime  the  head  of 

3f>on  he  a«  I told  yofu.'*’  Wber^  ihe  little  M t6f  trhi^  iftTaiboa  of  Gan- 

w^arriort  of  many . tri ^^^jAtuIbcK#  f aJa.  ; Tb«  ^exivctlitibn  hot  only  fwletl  to  Accoiri- 
Kickapoos^  Ot;tawt>SvChrp|Wv^^  l^otfA'^rawiuieB,  j plssih  ita  oir^Mst,;^  in  the 

Winnebagdcs,  ^ae?,  and  a few  at  lietToit*  at 

their  faiith,  and  eUTereJ  The  rd^^  ^ihe  tnWdJiK^^b^ 

proacUca^becUnpiiJgly'iold  ibm  tlm  hisprwlio^  iof  ^rlkhii^^  psu^aeU  into  the  o 

tvotis  liiid  fulled  l»eeanse,.dat:ing  bits' iwjianuttiotis,  Isriid^lt  ; .Mnbkiuackf  ah  iniporian 
bia  wife  touc^nl  the  jmemd  v^si^fa  and  Hnnin  and  Michigan,  had  nlreivdy 

charm  1 fiven  indmn  stiper^^dhti  and  ^ Bnti^h'4  dhd  tbh  day  iHjfbtb  idnlf 

eonld  not  accept  that  trans|)arbniThhiehoodh)r  ah  IsumTode^  lU  Chvcnw^ 

cxeitRi,  and  the  dishonest  ebartohn  wa*  de^^rlie*!  of  by  the  I adiabsv  rnnh  r bf  ^» 

bj  his,  disappoioieil  followei'Sy  j gairi^;^  hble  fibnjdry 

tAketnfuge  wflH  a smaU'  band  of  Wyhndots  m ivn-l  northward  bf  Fort  Wayne  wa^  ktX  rohnw 

bfchftty^lJ  of  the  Wabash  region-  The  spirit  of  j thg  bands  X 

the  Kbf?hwe5fc:m  rmliuns  was  bfokehy  for  many ! The  eronts  ftf’Ght^a^b  form^  a fcaifni  trajEtJ- 
warrior  Lay  probe  in  d^falh  lOurbund  ibb  On  a rocogns  out* 

American  camp.  , But  the  white  people  had  s«f-,|  Un^  ntcoitl  w»s  a truding  post  in 
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his  oflScers  and  men,  held  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  snrrounding  Indians.  In  the 
spring  of  1812  a coolness  was  obsenred  on  the 
part  of  the  savages,  and  early  in  April  a scalp- 
ing party  of  Winnebagoes,  from  the  Rock  River, 
committed  murders  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chi- 
cago. The  alarmed  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
the  fort.  At  length  the  Indians  disappeared, 
and  for  several  weeks  the  dwellers  at  Chicago 
experienced  no  further  disturbance. 

Early  in  August  a message  reached  Captain 
Heald  from  General  Hull,  by  the  hand  of  a 
friendly  Indian,  ordering  him  to  evacuate  Fort 
Dearborn  if  practicable,  and  distribute  the  pub- 
lic property  there  among  the  surrounding  In- 
dians, as  a peace-offering.  The  courier,  a friend 
of  the  white  people,  who  knew  the  Indians  well, 
advised  against  evacuation.  Tecumtha  had  in- 
formed them  of  the  fall  of  Mackinack,  the  with- 
drawal of  Hull  from  Canada,  and  the  probable 
success  of  the  British  at  Detroit,  and  assured 
them  that  Heald  was  in  their  power,  and  they 
must  not  let  him  escape.  Heald*s  officers  also 
advised  against  evacuation.  They  had  plenty 
of  ammunition  and  food,  and  might  endure  a 
protracted  siege.  But  Heald  determined  to  leave 
the  post  and  distribute  the  property.  Had  he 
done  so  immediately,  before  the  Indians  could 
gather  a force  to  oppose  him,  all  might  have 
been  well.  But  he  delayed,  and  they  prepared. 
At  length,  on  the  13th  of  August,  the  distribu- 
tion was  made,  and  the  garrison,  with  the  wo- 
men and  children,  prepared  to  march  out  the 
following  morning,  to  make  their  way  to  Fort 
Wayne,  under  an  escort  of  Pottawatomies,  who 
pretended  to  be  friendly.  That  evening  Black 
Partridge,  a really  friendly  chief,  said  to  Cap- 
tain Heald,  mysteriously,  but  plainly  in  warn- 
ing, ‘^Leaden  birds  have  been  singing  in  my 
ears  to-day;  be  careful  on  the  march  you  are 
going  to  take.”  But  Heald  heeded  not  the 
warning.  That  night  he  destroyed  the  powder, 
muskets,  and  whisky,  in  the  fort,  which  the  In- 
dians expected  to  have,  the  discovery  of  which, 
the  next  morning,  greatly  exasperated  them. 

The  morning  of  the  14th  dawned  brightly, 
but  the  dwellers  in  the  fort  were  impressed  with 
a presentiment  of  impending  destruction.  They 
were  preparing  to  leave  when  Captain  Wells, 
Mrs.  Heald’s  uncle,  was  seen  approaching  with 
a band  of  Miamies.  He  bad  pushed  forward 
from  Fort  Wayne  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  re- 
inforcements for  the  post,  well  knowing  that 
certain  destruction  would  follow  evacuation. 
He  was  too  late.  All  means  for  maintaining  a 
siege  had  been  distributed  or  destroyed.  The 
day  was  passed  in  gloomy  preparations ; and  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  at  nine  o’clock,  they 
all  left  the  fort  in  solemn  procession,  the  band 
playing  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  for  they  had 
positive  information  that  the  Indians  intended 
to  massacre  the  white  people.  They  had  not 
gone  far  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  when  the 
escort  of  Pottawatomies  turned  upon  them.  A 
short  but  desperate  fight  ensued.  The  coward- 
ly Miamies  fled,  and  the  battle  was  sustained 


against  the  savages  on  the  open  prairie  by  fifty- 
four  soldiers,  a*  dozen  civilians,  and  a few  wo- 
men. Of  the  latter ^rs.  Heald  and  Mrs.  Helm 
(a  step-daughter  of  Mr.  Kinzie)  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  They  were  both  mounted.  Mrs. 
Heald  was  an  excellent  rider,  and  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle.  This  she  used  effectively.  She 
received  some  wounds.  Faint  and  bleeding,  she 
managed  to  keep  the  saddle.  A savage  raised 
his  tomahawk  to  kill  her,  when  she  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  in  his  own  language,  said, 
with  a sweet,  melancholy  smile,  “Surely  you 
will  not  kill  a squaw  I”  The  appeal  was  effectu- 
al. Her  life  was  spared.  Mrs.  Helm  had  a 
severe  personal  encounter  with  a powerful  young 
warrior,  who  attempted  to  tomahawk  her.  By 
a quick  movement  she  seized  him  around  the 
neck  and  endeavored  to  get  hold  of  his  scalping 
knife,  which  hung  in  a sheath  on  his  breast, 
when  she  was  dragged  from  him  by  another  In- 
dian, who,  in  spite  of  her  desperate  resistance, 
bore  her  to  the  lake  and  plunged  her  in,  at  the 
same  time,  to  her  astonishment,  holding  her  so 
that  she  would  not  drown.  It  was  a friendly 
hand  that  held  her.  It  was  that  of  the  Black 
Partridge  who  gave  Heald  the'  warning.  She 
too  was  saved.  But  Captain  Wells  and  two- 
! thirds  of  the  white  people  were  slain  or  wound- 
! ed.  When  the  captives  were  taken  back  to  the 
Indian  camp  near  the  fort  a new  scene  of  horrors 
was  opened.  Proctor  had  offered  a liberal  sum 
for  scalps  delivered  at  Malden ; so  nearly  all  the 
wounded  were  deliberately  killed,  and  the  value 
of  British  bounty — such  as  is  sometimes  offered 
in  new  countries  for  the  destruction  of  wolves — 
was  taken  from  each  head.  On  the  following 
morning  the  fort  was  burned,  and  Chicago  be- 
came a desolation,  while  the  prisoners  were 
taken  eastward.  A new  fort  was  erected  there 
in  1816.  One  of  its  block-houses  remained  in 
Chicago,  at  the  river  termination  of  Wabash 
Avenue,  until  1856,  when  it  was  demolished. 
The  city  of  Chicago  now  covers  the  entire  theatre 
of  events  just  alluded  to. 

When  the  post  at  Chicago  was  annihilated  by 
this  one  terrible  blow.  Black  Bird,  the  leader  of 
the  fierce  Pottawatomies,  who  accomplished  it, 
pressed  on  toward  Fort  Wayne,  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  that  important  military  station,  while  ( 
Tecumtha,  with  the  zeal  of  a patriot  and  en- 
thusiast, sent  emissaries  to  all  the  tribes  to  in- 
cite them  to  go  out  upon  the  war-path,  and  ex- 
terminate the  white  people  north  of  the  Ohio, 
He  and  Proctor  resolved  to  capture  Forts  Wayme 
and  Harrison  immediately,  as  the  first  important 
step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  long- 
cherished  design  of  the  British  authorities  and 
the  great  Indian  warrior.  To  divert  attention 
from  these  posts  and  prevent  their  garrisons  be- 
ing reinforced,  the  savages  were  directed  to  prose- 
cute warfare  at  distant  points  in  their  usual 
mode,  namely,  murdering  isolated  settlers,  with 
their  women  and  children. 

Early  in  September  Fort  Wayne  was  invested 
by  about  six  hundred  Indians,  and  at  the  same* 
time  Major  Muir,  of  the  British  army,  was  mov- 
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5on  wouW  be  exposed  to  massacre  by  the  In- 
dians. He  also  assured  Captain  Rhea  that  a 
reinforeemciit  of  seven  hundred  Indians 
near  The  Aincricans  were  not  alarmed  by  the 
^‘  Quaker  puna’’  nor  the  fabled  reinforcements.. 
A courier  had  brought  intciligence  that  friends 
were  on  the  way  to  relieve  the  garrison.  The 
assailants  S(?ciri  to  have  recei\*ed  similar  intelli- 
gence, and  on  the  12th  they  fled  precipitately 
f^rom  before  the  fort.  On  the  same  evening  the 
deliverers  arrived  and  Fort  Wayne  was  saved. 

While  these  demonstrations  against  Fort 
Wayne  were  in  progress  similar  attempts  were 
made  to  capture  the  new  Fort  Harrison,  on  the 
Wabash,  then  in  command  of  Captain  Zachary 
Taylor,  who  was  just  Tccovcring  from  a severe 
attack  of  biUo us  fever.  The  garrison  consisted 


ing  in  that  direction  with  regulars,  Canadian 
militia,  and  Indians  from  Malden.  The  garri- 
son of  Fort  Wayne,  under  Captain  Rhea,  num- 
bered only  seventy  men,  and  the  entire  amount 
of  heavy  ordnance  there  consisted  of  four  small 
field-pieces.  Tlio  savages  attacked  the  fort  on 
tho  night  of  the  flf  h with  great  vehemence.  Tliey 
atterapted  to  sc»Ue  the  palisades,  but  so  vigilant 
and  skillful  were  the  garrison  that  the  Indians 
were  not  permittwJ  to  do  the  Icitst  damagCr  In 
the  morning  the  assailants  tried  strategy.,  Tw’o 
logs,  made  to  Imitate  cannon,  wero  placed  *‘in 
battery,*'  and  a half-breed,  >vith  a flag,  was  sent 
to  the  fort  to  inform  tho  commander  that  the 
British  had  sent  them  two  siege  guns,  and  that 
if  the  post  was  not  surrendered  immediately  the 
stockade  would  be  battered  down  and  the  garri- 
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of  only  about  fifty  men,  of  whom,  on  account  of 
the  epidemic  sickness,  not  more  than  a dozen 
were  fit  for  duty.  Only  six  privates  and  two 
non-commissioned  officers  were  able  to  mount 
gnard  at  a time.  Warning  of  danger  had 
reached  the  post,  and  added  strength  to  the  con- 
valescents. Preparations  for  an  attack  were 
made,  nnd  toward  midnight  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember Captain  Taylor  was  aroused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  firing  of  his  sentinels.  Every 
man  was  ordered  to  his  post.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  block-houses  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  assailants,  who  were  chiefly 
Winnebagoes,  Shawnoese,  Pottawatomies,  Kick- 
apoos,  and  some  Miamies,  who  still  adhered  to 
the  fortunes  of  The  Prophet,  then  seated  at  his 
old  village  near  the  Tippecanoe.  That  block- 
heose  w'as  extremely  important,  for  it  contained 
most  of  the  provisions  for  the  garrison.  For  a 
time  there  seemed  little  hope  of  safety.  The 
block-house  was  consumed,  and  the  fort  was 
opened  to  the  host  of  savages  without,  whose 
exultant  yells  for  a moment  almost  paralyzed 
the  little  garrison.  All  seemed  lost.  The  flames 
were  touching  the  barracks  when  the  command- 
er, whose  courage  and  resources  were  always 
equal  to  any  emergency,  shouted,  “ Pull  off  the 
roofs  nearest  the  block-house ; pour  on  water, 
and  all  will  be  well!'*  His  voice  was  like  in- 
spiration, and  several  of  the  men,  led  by  Dr. 
Clark,  the  surgeon,  climbed  to  the  roof,  cast  off 
the  boards,  and  by  great  exertions,  in  the  face 
of  a terrible  fire  of  bullets  and  arrows  from 
the  savages,  subdued  the  flames  and  saved  the 
menaced  buildings.  In  all  this  heroic  action 
only  one  man  was  killed  and  two  wonnded.  Be- 
fore daylight  the  breach  had  been  covered  by  a 
high  traverse  of  earth ; and  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  after  a conflict  of  eight  hours,  the 
disheartened  savages  retired  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  wearied  garrison 
were  thus  allowed  some  repose.  Toward  noon 
the  Indians,  after  having  destroyed  some  of  the 
live-stock  belonging  to  the  fort,  fled  up  the  Wa- 
bash, taking  a number  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
hogs  with  them.  Fortunately  for  the  garrison 
the  standing  Indian  com  around  the  fort  was 
left  untouched,  and  on  this  they  subsisted  sever- 
al days,  until  relief  came  to  them  from  Vin- 
cennes. 

We  have  observed  that  troops  arrived  at  Fort 
Wayne  and  saved  it  from  destruction.  Whence 
came  they  ? Let  us  see. 

The  sad  disasters  in  the  Northwest  cansed  the 
most  intense  feelings  of  indignation,  horror, 
and  mortified  pride  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  especially  westward  of  the  Alleghany 
Moontains.  The  frontier  was  exposed  to  raids, 
if  not  formidable  invasions  of  the  British  and 
their  savage  allies;  and  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  as  well  as  the  sentiment  of  pride 
called  for  immediate  and  efiective  action.  An 
intense  desire  was  created  to  drive  the  motley 
enemy  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic. 

Even  before  the  declaration  of  war  Kentucky 
had  made  military  preparations  for  the  expect- 


ed event.  As  early  as  May,  Governor  Scott  had 
organized  ten  regiments  of  volunteers,  making 
a force  of  five  thousand  men.  Governor  Meigs, 
of  Ohio,  had  been  equally  active , and  the  ever- 
vigilant  Harrison,  with  his  accustomed  forecast 
and  energy,  had  caused  several  block-houses 
and  stockades  to  be  erected  within  his  Territory 
of  Indiana.  His  popularity  was  unbounded. 
“ The  hero  of  Tippecanoe"  was  a standing  toast 
among  the  Kentuckians ; and  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Scott,  he  visited  Frankfort 
to  join  in  a conference  on  military  aflairs,  he 
was  honored  with  a public  reception  and  the 
cordial  greetings  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
State.  His  views  of  affairs  in  the  Northwest 
were  so  comprehensive  that  Heniy  Clay  and 
others  desired  him  to  lay  them  before  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  did  so  in  a letter  on  the  10th  of 
August,  in  which  he  predicted  the  downfall  of 
Detroit  if  General  Hull  should  not  be  rein- 
forced. Before  that  letter  reached  Washington 
Detroit  and  Chicago  had  both  fallen. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  veteran  Isaac 
Shelby,  the  hero  of  King's  Mountain,  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  scene  as  the  successor-elect 
of  Governor  Scott.  He  had  felt  the  public 
pulse  with  a master’s  touch.  He  knew  that 
Kentuckians  were  eager  to  be  led  northward 
for  the  reconquest  of  Michigan  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  volunteers  were 
anxious  to  be  commanded  by  Harrison.  Gov- 
ernor Scott  responded  to  their  wishes  by  ap- 
pointing him  Major-General  of  the  Kentucky 
Militia.  By  a commission  dated  three  days 
earlier  President  Madison  had  appointed  him 
a Brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Harrison  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties 
under  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, hastened  to  Cincinnati,  sent  troops  north- 
ward from  there  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  on 
the  31st  overtook  them  forty  miles  on  their  way 
toward  Dayton,  and  was  received  with  great 
demonstrations  of  respect.  On  the  following 
day,  at  Dayton,  he  received  his  commission 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
instructions  to  take  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  Territories  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
to  co-operate  with  General  Hull  and  Governor 
Howard  of  Missouri. 

Harrison  was  perplexed  by  his  instmetions 
from  the  War  Department.  Hull's  army  was 
annihilated,  and  General  Winchester,  of  the 
regulars,  was  in  chief  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Northwest  destined  to  co-operate  with 
the  unfortunate  invader  of  Canada.  He  wrote 
to  the  Government  for  new  instructions  under 
the  circumstances,  but  pushed  forward  in  the 
path  of  duty  to  Piqua,  expecting  to  meet  Gen- 
eral Winchester  there,  and  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  into  that  officer’s  hands. 
Two  thousand  soldiers  were  with  him,  and  as 
many  more  were  following.  On  his  arrival  at 
Piqua  he  was  informed  of  the  perilous  situation 
of  Fort  Wayne.  He  sent  a trusty  Indian  to 
promise  relief  to  the  garrison.  General  Win- 
chester had  not  arrived.  Delay  might  be  dan- 
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along  the  margin  of  the  swampj  region  from 
St.  Marjs  to  Upper  Sandusky,  the  former  to 
be  the  principal  deposit  for  provisions,  and  the 
latter  for  artillery  and  military  stores.  The 
army  was  to  march  m three  divisions,  the  right 
column  to  be  composed  of  the  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  troops,  to  rendezvous  at  Wooster, 
the  capital  of  the  present  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
and  proceed  from  thence  by  Upper  Sandusky  to 
the  Rapids.  The  centre  column,  to  consist  of 
twelve  hundred  Ohio  militia,  was  to  march  from 
Urbana  to  Fort  McArthur,  and  follow  Hulls 
road  to  the  Rapids.  The  left  column,  to  be 
composed  of  the  regulars  under  Colonel  Samuel 
Wells,  and  four  regiments  of  Kentucky  volun- 
teers, were  to  proceed  do\vn  the  Au  Glaise  to 
the  Maumee  from  St.  Marys,  and  join  Win- 
chester, and  from  thence  press  onward  to  the 
Rapids. 

The  plan  was  well  arranged,  hut  supplies  lin- 
gered. Winchester  8 troops,  composing  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  were  made  a corps  of  observ- 
ation, and  Fort  Defiance  was  designed  as  an  im- 
portant deposit  for  provisions,  preparatory  to  the 
grand  advance  on  the  Rapids.  That  movement 
was  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  artillery  should 
arrive  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  other  supplies 
had  accumulated  along  the  base  of  operations. 

While  Harrison  was  engaged  in  these  prep- 
arations, he  heard,  almost  simultaneously,  by 
expresses,  of  the  departure  of  Muir  and  £lli> 
ott  from  Malden  with  British  regulars,  Cana- 
dian militia,  two  thousand  Indians,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  for  Fort  Wayne  by  way  of 
the  Maumee,  and  of  the  meeting  of  the  dusky 
vanguard  of  the  foe  by  Winchester  between 
Fort  Wayne  and  Fort  Defiance.  These  reports 
produced  great  commotion  in  the  camp.  The 
troops  were  immediately  provisioned  and  or- 
dered to  march  rapidly  toward  Defiance.  Three 
hours  after  the  order  was  issued  Harrison  was  in 
the  saddle,  and  his  whole  corps  were  following 
him  into  the  wilderness  in  a drenching  rain. 
That  night  officers  and  men  slept  in  the  cold 
damp  air,  without  tents,  and  nothing  between 
them  and  the  water  pools  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  but  brush  from  the  beech-trees.  There 
Harrison  was  informed  by  Winchester  of  the 
flight  of  the  enemy  down  the  Maumee.  The 
march  was  stayed.  Some  of  the  troops  were  or- 
dered back.  Others  moved  forward  to  make  a 
road  to  Defiance ; and  the  mounted  men,  a thou- 
sand strong,  rode  forward  in  five  lines,  mak- 
ing an  imposing  appearance  in  the  stately  for- 
est, where  the  leaves  were  just  assuming  the 
gorgeous  autumnal  tints.  Harrison  Wsited  Win- 
chester’s camp,  and  found  the  troops  in  almost 
open  mutiny.  By  cheering  words  he  soon  re- 
stored order  and  comparative  goc^  feeling.  They 
were  willing  to  endure  much  now  that  they  were 
informed  that  the  beloved  Harrison  was  the  com- 
manding General  of  the  whole  army. 

After  ordering  the  construction  of  a new  fort 
(which  was  named  Fort  Winchester)  near  old 
Fort  Defiance,  Harrison  returned  to  St.  Marys 
to  complete  his  preparations  for  a general  ad- 


vance on  the  Rapids ; and  he  soon  afterward  es- 
tablished his  head-quarters  at  Franklinton,  on 
the  Scioto  River,  opposite  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Columbus,  then  covered  by  the  primeval 
forest.  It  was  an  eligible  point  for  the  concen- 
tration and  forward  movement  of  troops  and 
supplies.  Owing  to  unavoidable  delays,  caused 
partly  by  the  tardiness  with  which  supplies  reach- 
ed him,  and  partly  because  of  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  made  so  by  the  autumn  rains, 
he  spent  several  weeks  in  laborious  preparations 
for  an  advance,  resolved,  if  he  could  do  no  bet- 
ter, to  undertake  the  perilous  enterprise  of  a 
winter  campaign.  He  knew  that  much  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  day  and  night  his  head  und 
hands  were  at  work.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  his  task  was  Herculean,  and  to 
some  men  would  have  been  api^alling.  He  was 
compelled  to  create  an  army  out  of  good  but  ex- 
ceedingly crude  materials.  He  was  compelled 
to  reconcile  many  difierences  and  difficulties  in 
order  to  insure  the  harmony  arising  from  perfect 
discipline.  He  was  compelled  to  concentrate 
forces  and  supplies  at  convenient  places,  while 
perplexed  with  the  greatest  impediments.  His 
operations  w^ere  necessarily  three-fold  in  charac- 
ter ; namely,  preparative,  oflfensive,  and  defens- 
ive, in  a wilderness  filled  with  hostile  savages, 
controlled  and  supported  by  British  regulars. 
A frontier  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  most  be 
protected  at  all  hazards  from  the  hatchet  and  the 
knife.  The  season  was  becoming  more  and  more 
inclement.  From  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude 
northward  (the  direction  of  his  projected  march) 
was  a region  of  dark  forests  and  black  swamps. 
The  autumnal  rains  had  commenced,  filling  ev- 
ery stream  brimful,  and  making  every  morass 
overflow  with  water.  Through  these  roads  must 
be  cut  and  causeways  constructed  for  the  pas- 
siq^  of  troops,  pack-horses,  provisions,  and  ar- 
tillery. Block-houses  were  to  be  built,  maga- 
zines of  provisions  established,  and  a vigilant 
watch  kept  upon  tlic  savages  prowling  on  his 
flanks.  All  this  had  to  be  done  with  undisci- 
plined troops  prone  to  self-government  and  inde- 
pendence, with  a great  uncertainty  whether  volun- 
teers would  swell  his  army  to  the  promised  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand  men.  Yet,  in  view  of  all 
these  difficulties,  Harrison  was  hopeful,  and  work- 
ed on  with  faith.  Governor  Meigs,  and  Gener- 
als Wadsworth  and  Perkins,  and  others  of  Ohio, 
gave  him  all  the  assistance  in  tliCir  power ; and 
Brigadier-General  Tupper,  with  a corps  of  mount- 
ed men  of  the  same  State,  performed  valuable 
services  in  pioneer  movements  toward  the  Rapids. 

In  Noveml>er  Tapper  made  a bold  attempt  to 
capture  the  British  post  at  the  Rapids.  He  had 
quite  a severe  contest  there,  but  was  compelled 
to  retreat  on  account  of  a lack  of  provisions. 
His  sudden  appearance  alarmed  tlie  enemy ; and 
while  Tupper  w'as  hastening  back  toward  Fort 
M*  Arthur  the  enemy  were  flying  down  the  Mau- 
mee, and  abandoning  the  Rapids  to  the  next 
comer.  At  about  the  same  time  expeditions 
were  moving  against  the  Indians  elsewhere. 
One  of  them,  sent  out  by  Harrison,  under  Cob 
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WHS  at  ly  ppur  ^ ndushy y mure  tha n si xtr  miles  sreadi ly  fonvn  rd  in  tho  face  of  Biasing  inn^kebi* 
dlrt^nt;  ahd  rimid  mit  eo  A e»3undl  and  at  a sigtJHi  madH  a fnriong  ihargc  the 

of  njhcera  fes  ^AUe^iy  atid  i r wa a dee.idoti  to  send  Ibd  wdtlj  bay<fDOts...  'Ilio  Athetienns  ^ 
iroops  htclyAo  ibeitutsltiy  rfnrty^^^  miles  nishtjd  up  foe  bdii%,  t0S|^:  the  **  piuielietms^  ■ 

dismnt  by  fo^v  they  nmst  foe  di.slwlm*d  ihb  eh^Wv  dfove  In  coofu* 

morning  of  th©  f ftK  fewtA}  StbJi  hV//  sion  lowiml  thtA  fdmsi  In  the  Colonel  :A1v 

.riuridred  And  W started  Tor  Frehehtown,  len  atmck(A  ibeni  on  the  lefr/and 

iasttu<^t(id  to  htiAc’fe  and  l)eAl  tAe  bhcfoj>  hnlfiiUnile::  The  enemy  formed  l>e- 

*>  hold  ibv  (jhiiCKV.  . Tbesd  w^rs  folfowc*!;  d hfod  tole  timber ontf  bfuKhn^tJ^  In  tbe 
hours  taror  hyCofonct  Aifon;  mid  ^tfe:hdn4r^  ottedtiinter»^nfi«cd.  Thf  lTanfo  lasN 

mem  Thnjdined  te  wik.  at  Trc^h^  Ide^  at  pdbA|  ed  from  ih  reo  p'oibclt  m tJm  nIfoThbbh  ydht^ 
oh  Maumbp  IbiyAi  httle  darky/ all  tfe  whi)^ 

of  Toh^;,  Tlim^  back  before  the  limVe  K^tpekW 

ly  eold  JStnfog  ir^^  Jy  contesnug  every  foot  of  thu^  gi^upfol  ; 

the  8ht.wes  of  I^ke'fefov^d  b>H?5r  h?tuyiiftd  to  the  vltkAt^  trt  Aim 

bridge  Ahd  icg| the  ^amp  ahandotted  by  the 

on  tbo  hfoihfo^oTthA  1^  Wm  Wifoi33ik|3v|CT|n^^!S1t6^^^ 

miles  of  l?fOhchfown nlHes  J^e;t^eafod 

by  tbe^dTbf  |bo.Atifmyvtten  sahont';^  , 

ilred  sfi^bg  the  ihore  rif  foe  : ^ to  Inform  IV'InfoQsf or  cff  hiif 

lake^  : ie  denfo  ihc'  Anieif?'  and  that  cdKcer  dispntfo^l  a A^driler 

icans  cetoljbteakfd^iid/Aiv  joubml  steads  whh  ^ newk  to  Ifarrisforv  at  Upper  ^b- 
Uy  throug^^^  tlraherud  lands  to  nn  open  duikyl  ^ hie  plhcctfs  in 
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Noble,  of  Monroe,  for  the  sketcli  on  the  precede 
page  of  the  house,  as  it  appeared  in  1813, 
On  the  morning  of  the  2 1st,  Winchester  sent 
^me  sconts  on  the  ice  toward  Malden  for  in- 
formation, They  met  a Canadian  Frenchman, 
who  had  (ssenped  from  Malden,  making  his  way 
speedily  toward  French  town,  to  inform  the  com* 
naander  there  tliat  the  British  Colonel  Proctor 
would  be  at  the  Raisin  that  night  with  a large 
lK>dy  of  Indians.  Winchester  was  soon  apprised 
of  the  fact,  bat  a traitorous  resident  of  Frcncii- 
town,  in  the  interest  of  the  British,  persuaded 
as  no  truth  in  the  story.  Other 


him  that  there  w 

rumors  of  the  approach  of  tlie  enemy  reached  the  assailants  were  unknown.  All  wos  mystery, 
head -quarters  toward  sunset,  yet  Winchester  terrible  and  profound,  and  the  Americans  had 
was  incredulous,  and  retired  to  bed  without  nothing  elije  to  do  but  to  oppose  force  to  forct 
making  any  etheient  arrangements  of  sentinela  as  gallantly  as  possible  until  the  revelations  of 
or  pickets  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  foe.  the  dawn  should  point  to  strategy,  skill,  or 
Late  in  the  evening  word  was  brought  to  prowess  for  safety  and  victor}’*.  The  exposed  re- 
Lewis’s  camp  that  a large  force  of  British  and  iiiforcements  in  the  open  field  had  iK'cn  driyen 
Indians,  with  several  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  in  toward  Lewis’s  picketed  camp,  after  a Bevere 
were  at  J^toney  Creek,  only  a few  miles  distant^  conflict,  and  all  was  confusion, 
and  would  be  at  Frenchtown  before  morning.  Just  at  dawm  Winchester  arrived  and  endcar- 
Tlmt  vigilant  officer  immediately  doublet!  the  ored  to  rally  these  flying  troops,  but  utterly 
picket-guard  and  sent  word  to  Oeneral  Winches^  failed.  The  British  and  their  allies  were  press- 
tcr.  The  Cominander-txi-Chief  did  not  believe  ^ing  too  licavily  tipon  the  fugitives,  and  when,  at 
the  report,  and  composed  himself  for  slumber,  length,  a iKjnly  of  Iiuliuns  apjKUjtrcd  on  their  right 
Lewis's  field-officers  did  believe  it,  and  remained  flank  they  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  disorder 
up  for  some  time,  but.  they  finally  partook  of  the  , and  flc<l  pell-mell  across  the  Raisin,  carrying 
iiicrediiiity  of  the  commanding  general,  and  rtt-  With  them  a detachment  of  one  hundred  men 
tired.  Before  midnight  as  deep  rcjiose  rested . w hich  I^wia  had  sent  out  for  their  support,  Sec- 
upon  the  camp  and  at  head-quarters  as  iCsomo  l ing  this,  ^>e^Yis  and  Allen  joined  Winchester  in 
trusted  power  had  guaranteed  perfect  security.  ; his  attempts  to  rally  the  troops  I)ehind  the  houses 
The  small  hours  of  the  morning  passed  in  sweet  and  fences  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  lear- 
quiotttde,  and  Colonel  Lewis,  who  had  scarcely  ing  the  camp  in  charge  of  Majors  Graven  and 
dared  to  slumber,  began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Madison.  But  all  attempts  to  stop  the  flight  of 
the  last  rumor,  when  suddenly,  just  .as  the  re^  the  sol diera  were  vairL  The  Indians,  more  fleet 
veiik  was  beaten,  between  four  nnd  five  o’clock  than  they,  had  gained  their  flank  and  swarmeil 
in  the  morning,  and  the  drummer-boy  was  play-  in  the  woods  in  the  line  of  their  retreat.  The 
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■ ^ ^e;  nmn:  of  fi^non  • 

si  vbite  1^  to  bii  pfontfet^i  'sfirrec-: 

)$,itofc€in  • tbo  Kot^  fw 

of  tm^  while  mi'^hi  hiw  tb<^f  tJd^i  f ttJ  before  t\i^  tKigiin  Pd  |?l 

Went  out  to  moofi  Wftee,  lo  bi®  a^ionisbrnerW  i!  object  P 

and  Tnnrtifii^ioii,  be  foiinil  i t bome  br  M&jdt  J;  traic  to  fotfei^tl  hi?*  limrd,  wJffe  W 

OYi?riowv  one  ^ C^neriU^^^  W bca**t  ennn&djoj^bj^ 

was  accomj;>ttnied  by  Goldmil  Pructor.  with  AtSv^W^erii*^  Wbfi,  5k 

order  from  Wlncjbvstcf  for  iho  nnccmditjoBAl  ib«  from  lie 

surrender  of  nil  thfi  irodpa  as  jijcisonera  of  wa^v 

Proctor,  as  Was  affurWarl  prmea#  jmd  di^hoh^^'i--  bl6fi4?  kaY^egiii  oW  Wtile. 

\y  takOti  adranta^c  of  Wincheater’s  liitualioWii  Moat  of  tb>mx  bad  lbllG»wed  I’roctor  taward  AIaI- 

’ w d^ii.  Tfao  kmd^bejct^ed  nllagexa 

^ fearful  clum^. 


of  had  prom- 

aond  ibr  rite  wopii^ed  pnaonersv 
iMae  abqnc  two  huDdtfid  UalMruiikcn 
tboii*  fams»  piiiutejl  bbutk  ht  ioTk*in 
.?t  thur  tieadibU  putpe^sGe,  ch^ 

hVld  ft  brief  council  ami  ibitcjrntimjd  to  ItiU 
Ht^d  scalp  all  the  wotinelcd  pfison^.  With 
% jTi’d  Y^U.-s  tliey  woni  out  lipop  their  bloody 
/nimd.  They  pJun/iereJ  tbeTilla§?>|^uriu^. 

T.prftl  hbus<^  amJ  kdl^'d  and  j?coiped  air 

^nphg  tid,  ptis<!mer?^  wa^  Captam  Hat?. 
e ot  M who  ojlirred 

^?:lnebd(y  Pqiuwammiq  httndred 

if  Iaj?  would  conduct  him  lo  safety 
40  balden.  !rbo.dhie^-^u-erh^^^^^^  the vsafW- 
fe,  yart  placed  on  ?i  aOd 
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had  just  f flirted,  when,  tiear  die  - : * > v • 

Fwicoid  iiirUle,  a ■..  : ■^. 

ins  las  lint^bncr.  . A quaml  h /*’  ! • 

w:x3^^ifieii  % kn 

. Olid  divide  liiM  .•  . — 

wpeiMh«H»^  5^  ■, ./  V ■ • > .'-  , • 

'wrdi^d  brsfory.  X traditiatra^  'y\^ij i y'‘  * * • 

iif  dio.'L^t  'jS4iM:\li{kt^^'  - '.  " 

i^roet^r  add  ' 

Betfpii.  fnm 
'isent  an  oSoiuI  de^|ialelV  ta 
vast, 

r^aada.^  Ik  ^ 

c«nd&kt-  'df  iiik  7'-  ■ ' 

:‘to  him  and’ Ws  inei),  and  Sir  '/'  ’'' ■ 

mcited  bim  to  Biii;ailk‘r%fe?utsrkV -V  . - v ^:  . r - ^ ;, ; 

tleasiire  cif  the  JPilnee (ii-jaiu*;  simo^  ^K^uil^^. 
kJIO^tu.'V  Tbkt^’ ^ ^ r r /' 'i  ■' 

tbe  appoin^naeiTti  and  thefekv^.^^^  Gi>T*  I'lieriJa  of  sneli  a mode  evprr 

srnntkrA  oldcinOj  jiistificici  - : * ; ]t»xeii-um  i.(>  pusb^  ttvf>ps^  npl^el’ 

tphelos^  of  the  AmexiCdifssitiyUrf^Ayouudkdr ’7  wbcrk  be  tbe^i 

priwr ‘Wi  in  tbevkdtii^'^y^^  ^aK. visiles  fnm:  tbe^bbipnti  ^ of  tbf  I^oytii^.e 

nine  Uiid tired  and  ihirt Y-foiir; ; <>1'  tUofie,  rhcee  ^ 
b^dmited  and  niritslj-acvea  i^^nre  killed  or  u;  iia^  F3pci«i#i; 

rkgr,  t1i«  event;  wo?  a ferrlblc vbijQw  tk  • fenV  af  fbe 

tticliyf.  li  ca«»ei  ^ kldiOi&iVky^fe 

$bc  jffst  jjb^  of  jginkif^HS  ^♦^lec^edeft-' 

'by  intrude  exa^i|>ej^iian»  Ibe  V#;dic^ 

Keniisckirin;«  after  that  wasi  H^Htemhfr  7ft ern*  | tower  Bantfu^^^  wiikrt?  one  re^iiiem  and  a bar- 

/fima/'*  It.  was  uttoTed  witb  ^aeb  ^f^rible  j under df.e  command  of  Oen- 

pba^s  W ibe  KiY<2r  Th)mie:s  ik  ibk  Siibonil^erHtig*  Tbia  bfitrulion  wtxti.urdured 

.?iii!tnmn,  that  the  eo\wdlj*^  P^cidr-^dhttaiaieetl!  tinder  Major  Co^>vc, 

0^  a ‘.‘  jiquow*^  by  his  bmre  upd  tftore  hamape  and  dlairi^m  di^terodiied  h^  foUpw  it  pexi  ino^ 
ally  Tecurntha—iled  before  the  fiiirly  ing.  Jle  waft  jin«t  timnjK  from  his  bed  when  a 

liCLnin,  and  wo*  disurocwl  . hV  hi*  Ctovprhm/'ni.'  > liijiaiiictiBO)'  Catiiu  with  thn  tidiiiirs  fjT  (he  ndvanoe 
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Alas!  the  roads  were  so  almost  impassable 
that  the  troops  moved  very  slowly.  After  the  ut- 
most exertions  they  were  too  late.  News  came 
to  Harrison  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  the  attack  of  the  British  and  Indians  on 
the  Americans  at  Frenchtown.  The  fraction 
of  Perkins’s  brigade  which  had  arrived  at  the 
Rapids  was  sent  forward,  and  Harrison  himself 
hastened  toward  the  Raisin.  He  met  affrighted 
fugitives,  who  told  doleful  stories  of  the  scenes  of 
the  early  morning,  and  assured  the  commander 
that  the  British  and  Indians  were  in  pursuit  of 
Winchester’s  broken  army  toward  the  Rapids. 
This  intelligence  spurred  on  the  reinforcements. 
Other  fugitives  were  soon  met  who  declared  that 
the  defeat  of  Winchester  was  total  and  irretriev- 
able, and  that  no  aid  in  Harrison’s  power  could 
win  back  the  victory  gained  by  the  enemy.  A 
council  of  officers  was  held  at  Harrison’s  head- 
quarters  in  the  saddle,  when  it  was  decided  that 
a further  advance  would  be  useless  and  impru- 
dent. A few  active  men  were  sent  forward  to 
assist  the  fugitives  in  escaping,  while  the  main 
body  returned  to  the  Rapids.  There  another 
council  was  held,  which  resulted  in  an  order  for 
the  troops,  numbering  not  more  than  nine  hun- 


I dred  men,  to  fall  back  to  the  Portage  (about 
eighteen  miles),  establish  there  a fortified  camp, 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  artillery  and  accom- 
panying troops,  and  then  to  push  forward  to  the 
Rapids  again. 

The  latter  movement  was  delayed  on  account 
of  heavy  rains.  On  the  30th  of  January,  Col- 
onel Leftwitch,  of  Virginia,  arrived  with  his 
brigade,  a regiment  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  artilleiy ; and  on  the  1st 
of  February  General  Harrison  moved  toward  the 
Rapids  with  seventeen  hundred  men.  He  took 
post  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids,  opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Man- 
mee  city,  upon  high  and  commanding  ground, 
and  there  established  a fortified  camp,  to  which 
was  afterward  given,  in  honor  of  the  Governor 
of  Ohio,  the  name  of  Fort  Meigs.  All  the  troops 
that  could  be  spared  from  other  posts  were  or- 
dered there,  with  the  design  of  pressing  on  to- 
ward Malden  before  the  middle  of  February; 
but  circumstances  caused  delay,  and  the  Army 
of  the  Northwest  tarried  for  some  time  on  the 
bank  of  the  Maumee  before  opening  the  cam- 
paign of  1813  in  that  region,  events  of  which  will 
be  recorded  in  another  paper. 


AN  AilERICAN  FAMILY  IN  GERMANY. 

[#(t8t  IPaper.] 


ON  my  return  from  Washoe,  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  great  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  home  department.  The  simplicity  of  our 
daily  life  in  Oakland  w'as  gone  forever.  Rumors 
of  the  enormous  interests  I had  secured  in  the 
Gone  Case  and  Deadbroke  ledges  had  preceded 
me,  and  I was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  Mrs. 
Brown  awaiting  me  on  the  wharf,  in  a mag- 
nificent carriage  drawn  by  two  spirited  horses. 
“Now,  John,”  she  cried,  “ the  dream  of  my  life 
is  to  be  realized ! You  are  rich,  and  must  take 
us  all  to  Europe ! The  children  must  be  civil- 
ized. It  will  never  do  to  have  them  grow  up  like 
little  savages.  Let  us  start  at  once  for  Germany.” 

I am  not  going  to  waste  time  on  this  part  of 
our  career.  Where  there  is  a will  there  is  a 
way,  with  women.  I held  out  for  two  weeks, 
but  finally  gave  it  up.  Mrs.  Brown  had  both 
the  will  and  the  way ; and  I was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Besides,  I had  large 
interests  to  dispose  of,  and  was  assured  by  my 
excellent  partner  that  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
was  the  very  centre  of  financial  operations  in 
Europe.  Through  my  Washoe  connections,  I 
would  unquestionably  become  a millionaire  in 
the  course  of  a few  years.  I have  already  in- 
timated, in  a series  of  papers  on  that  subject,  that 
the  capitalists  of  Europe  are  somewhat  wary 
about  investments  in  Gone  Case  and  Grizzly 
ledges ; but  that  is  nothing  to  the  present  point. 
All  I have  in  vie|v  now  is,  to  give  to  the  world, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation  and  of  all 
posterity,  a succinct  account  of  our  domestic  ex- 
periences ill  the  Faderland. 


We  sold  out  our  furniture,  horses,  carriages, 
and  chickens,  in  the  city  of  Oakland ; and  what 
we  did  not  sell  we  gave  away ; so  that  the  net 
result  was  satisfactory — we  got  rid  of  a vast  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  without  any  expenditure 
of  means  for  the  transportation.  Being  myself 
the  auctioneer,  I adopted  the  old  Dutch  system, 
and  knocked  down  every  thing  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  provided  he  would  take  it  away  at  his 
own  expense.  By  this  Judicious  arrangement 
we  made  a clear  start  for  Germany. 

Arrived  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Hamburg,  I 
was  recommended  by  the  guide-book  to  put  up 
at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  which  was  said  to  be 
clean,  eligibly  located,  and  moderate  in  prices. 
Friends  and  countrymen,  you  who  base  your 
expectations  on  prospective  incomes  to  be  de- 
rived from  Gone  Case  silver  mines,  never  trust 
to  guide-books  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  ho- 
tels. The  notices  are  generally  paid  for,  and 
few  people  pay  for  notices  without  getting  back 
their  money  some  way  or  other.  The  Victoria 
is  very  fine,  very  clean,  very  eligibly  located — 
just  in  front  of  the  Alster  Basin,  where  the  view 
of  the  old  wind-mill  and  the  gardens  on  the  op- 
posite side  is  wonderfully  picturesque  and  re- 
freshing after  a long  sea-voyage — but  the  prices 
are  not  moderate.  No,  not  even  moderate  com- 
pared with  the  rates  charged  by  the  Hotel  de 
Haystack  in  Virginia  City.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  days,  wlien  a waiter,  elegantly  dressed 
in  black,  with  a crop  of  hair  that  would  have 
been  an  ornament  to  any  barber’s  block,  entered 
our  drawing-room — the  identical  room  recently 
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occapied  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia — and  Triih  a ing  man  dressed  in  nhifonn,  with  a brass  band 
graceful  bow  presented  a pajier,  nearly  folded,  on  his  cap,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  day  for 
on  a little  black  tray ; when  I oj^ened  that  i»aper,  bowing  gracefully  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  little 
and  foflud  that  it  iras  a bill  measuring  precisely  | ones  every  time  they  entered  the  dining^saloon 
three  feet  in  length;  that  every  inch  of  it  was  j — couldn’t  resist  it*  u|)on  my  honor,  the  fellow 
filled  with  items,  written  in  the  French  language;  j did  the  thing  in  such  a magnificently  deferential 
when  I looked  at  the  general  summing  up,  and  manner,  as  if  he  knew  by  instinct  that  I was  on 
called  to  mind  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  informed  a mission  from  Washoe  to  tho  Court  of  His  Im* 
me  on  many  occasions  that  Germany  was  a cheap  perial  Majesty,  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Kussias. 
country,  you  will  not  bo  surprised  to  learn  that  Now  commenced  tho  interesting  port  of  our 
my  eyes  rolle<l  in  a manner  quite  horrible  to  be-  career— tlie  search  for  a house.  8trango  as  it 
hold ; that  my  under-jaw  fell ; that  1 gasped  for  may  seem,  in  a country  where  honees  are  plenty 
breath ; and  with  one  convulsive  effort  uttered  : and  rents  comparatively  cheap,  nothing  is  more 
these  impressive  words : “Mrs.  Brown, be  ready  difficult  in  Frankfort  and  the  suburbs  than  to 
with  the  children  to  depart  fi^r  Frankfort  at  six  procure  a small  house,  suitable  for  a single  fom- 
oYlock  to-morrow  morning.’*  iJy.  Tho  Germans  are  essentially  gregarious ; 

Unbending  in  this  stem  resolution  I at  once  they  live  in  crowds.  The  petudiar  inierpreta- 
engaged  a carriage  for  Horburg,  and,  on  the  tion  given  by  us  to  the  word  home,  embracing 
following  day,  the  cars  conveyed  ns  to  Diissel-  something  of  domestic  privacy  and  comfort — a 
dorf;  thence  wo  steamed  it  up  the  Rhine  as  far  retreat  within  the  circle  of  one’s  family  rather 
as  Bieberich.  It  rained  all  the  time  and  was  tlian  the  walls  of  a building— is  but  imperfectly 
exceedingly  cold.  I have  my  own  opinion  of  understood  in  Continental  Europe.  A reason 
the  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  as  comparcnl  with  that  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the 
of  California ; but  deem  it  irrelevant  to  the  ma-  principal  cities  at  least  the  better  classes  find  it 
terial  purpose  of  these  memoirs.  convenient  to  live  in  rented  lodgings.  A large 

From  Bieberich  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  proportion  of  the  honses  in  Frankfort  and  the 
railway  to  Fran kfon-on-tbe-Main,  where  we  ar-  sulmrbs  arc  splendid  and  substantial  edifices, 
rived  and  were  safely  deposited  at  a fashionable  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  containing  three 
hotel  on  tho  night  of  July  4, 1800.  After  three  or  four  sc^mmte  suits  of  apartments.  Each  floor 
days’  additional  experience  of  first-lass  German  is  considered  a family  residence,  and  is  cut  off 
hotels,  I most  be  permitted  to  say  that  I have  from  the  main  stairway  by  a glass  door.  It  is 
no  further  confidence  in  gentlemanly  proprietors  usual  for  several  families  to  live  in  the  same 
ntid  stylish  waiters  with  oily  hair  parted  in  the  house,  and  many  reside  in  this  way  for  years 
middle.  1 was  obliged  to  pay  an  elegant*look*  who  have  but  a nodding  acquaintance  with  their 
VoL.  XXVll.— No.  168.— 1. 


tlie  fnime  Jimxst^,  tftxe  BtiuT^  of  wuidp^^ 

axe,  tli6  <^>iumo«  highmt^  all.  the. ; and  Hoots  li  th4  jwloffjlftjiritig  all 

Attie  ro«)ra^  ftK  sei^ant^i,  aoU  m.d]jU^  Ibr  <K)t^  i Oenr  tO  tiie 

and  wood,  a/c  ailotted  ^O: .^li  c*eaJfio4» 

wasU-rooin  aad  rain-w^ter  are  in  4otanp34Sj energy ^ llh)wri  1^ 

and  all  teimjits  enjoy  the  jnnHIe^  jjf  tlie  gay^  tbe  ittamesf  4 

den..  T^e  best  snmrn^'^)xote>&:gi>e^;^^w^^  tfte^  Ibreveebtcthed  I seljeru  -pa^^ 

be3i  aparwents,  and  so  on,  gm^^|oTit  o in  conftW]neai:i^ 

riph.  Where  there  nro  tohov  und^iP!of  Ava^r  ^ '■i^sloVT^ 

dren  il  ecAsnis  rathfcr  'atmtige;  ean  iind  neuvnJgie  afi^ions 

live  Irt  tills  way  oTj  u?rui^  6t  ni<nd  \ lindlam 

they  canirirtj  to  do  it  hv  ^ethmoy^  ^ that  the  childreti  are  ^ihjnet 

ed  to  It  Ail'  their  diye^,  to  ofthc  croup.  The  kitchen 

and  cultivate  tlieruilV  h'^ilery  of  art  iti  Germany- 

One  roipi^tT  thw  |ilin>i|4r  terms  with  the  family  are  conduciecl 

Tn'ty  he  fxmdtl  id  ttif  f uparm^  A into  iti  ami  ejtpectdd  to  ndmirc  IfB  neatness  ond 

liy  ^lii  ebr^Ui^-i^i^  ^ elcgaiice  and  yaHaty  iof  l&s  AwlMoiry 

dt  A e^capi^  if  it  the  gmhd  oonsitfiint^tlOift  of 

G-^rtfiAint  iMhrfon.:  ■ ^ pan^f  iHppj?!^,.  ; 

bdlihtbl^f  41^:  trAmp  (A'l^dutters;  hung  yralls^ 

and  uni  the  shelves  in  ihiA^  of^fec 

ways-^hA  hp«^^-rind|wo«hh^«im!^  an  Arnttric^  hohitckecper^anii 

screaming'tA.tdiiitjTcn  in  anotiimS  &^3m  U»  idp^  an  American  cook  with  di.smay . It  ifr  a 

themx  I«  is  ♦.&*  optwho  of  UnlKips^/  : Tldiey  - at  all  events,  to  know  that  what 

ciSnaider  it  lite^  t t|viok‘ A g«hu»ld  th rough  a course  .of  prcj>ttratibn 

are  .deficient  in  the  sense  pr  iit?ivr.ifVgi  ary  its  dtvinlirtcsB,  aud  that  wo  are 

bototorotia  talking  aad-  fiie  tdt  f »w>ed  hj  Itlve  cix'k  to  devour  pur  t<  pt^:k  of 

atford  theni  na  nitontenienotfvO^^^^^  . V din’^in  'a  cuncentiinod  fomi. 
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In  doe  time  ive  rent^  a of  six 

imfumisbed  rooms^  with  ki when,  coll ars,  etc., 
in  one  of  these  domestic  j>nlftces»  the 

gates  of  the  city.  The  neighl>oi*hood  was  de- 
lightful. Fresh  air^  bcaiitiful  gartlens,  and 
pleasant  walks  gave  us  pirunise  of  an  nolimited 
amount  of  health  and  fecix>atioTi. 

With  considerable  trouble  we  found  a fn&hel 
establishment,  where  ready-made furnimre  could 
be  had ; and,  having  selected  a small  assort- 
ment, calmly  awaited  its  arrival.  Next  day  wc 
received  a table ; day  after  half  a dozen  chairs ; 
day  after  that  a looking-glass;  ftiurth  or  hfth 
day  some  beds,  ami  so  on.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  we  got  the  f»dl  amount  of  our  ptir- 
ebase,  all  wheclctl  in  a little  hand-cart  by  two 
men,  at  intervals  varying  from  one  to  three 
days.  It  is  no  use  to  lose  patience.  This  is 
the  German  way  of  doing  business^  Nothing 
is  valueless  in  the  various  transactions  of  life 
as  time.  We  Americans  live  too  fast,  ns  all  the 
world  knows,  and  thereby  wear  ourselves  out  5 
but  the  same  fault  docs  not  attach  to  these  peo- 
ple* Hence  I think  the  Yankees  and  the  Ger- 
mans make  the  best  possible  amalgamation  of 


races.  We  drag  them  on  a little  with  our  nerv- 
ous energy;  they  drag  us  back  a little  with  their 
weight  and  Rtoadiiiess;  so  that  a progeny  unit- 
ing these  valunblo  trails  forms  a very  happy  me- 
dium. In  the  progrt^ss  of  time  the  house  is 
ready  for  occupation— not,  Indeed,  as  houses 
arc  furnished  in  Germany,  where  various  arti- 
cles of  use  and  luxury  grow  like  barnacles  on 
the  walls  and  into  ail  the  crevices  and  comers, 
thus  accumulating  fmm  generation  to  gcnem- 
tion;  but  it  will  sen'C  the  purposes  of  a tenij>o. 
rary  wojoum. 

Now  the  lively  time  comes — the  hiring  of  the 
cooks  find  nurses.  Tlenty  to  hire,  but  some 
trouble  to  make  n choice.  All  bring  their  |k>- 
lice-lmoks  and  show  you  that  they  arc 

— faifhf!i!  and  industrious.  When 
you  make  your  selection  you  pay  two  gulden 
contract-money;  that  clenchca  the  bargain.  In 
two  wceks^  if  the  servant  be  already  in  employ ^ 
ment,  she  is  allowed  to  come.  The  mi *5  of 
wagt's  is  not  high,  compared  with  California,, 
where  we  paid  from  tliirty-fivo  to  forty  dollars 
a month.  In  Frankfort  it  averages  from  thirty 
to  sixty  gulden  a year — twelve  to  twTnty-four 
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dollars.  In  other  parts  of  Germany  compensa- 
tion for  labor  is  still  lower.  There  is^this  to  be 
observed,  however;  it  requires  a great  many 
servants  to  do  a veiy  small  amount  of  labor. 
People  of  all  classes  take  life  easy — work  a long 
time,  but  never  bard.  Much  of  the  housework 
has  to  be  done  by  miscellaneous  persons  em- 
ployed from  the  outside  at  stated  intervals. 
For  instance,  tlie  stove-cleaner  must  clean  the 
stoves ; the  washerwoman  jnust  do  the  washing ; 
the  ironer  must  do  the  ironing ; the  baker  must 
do  the  baking ; and  several  extra  women  are  re- 
quired to  do  small  miscellaneous  jobs  about  the 
house.  This  aggregate  of  experts  must  be  paid 
at  extra  rates,  and  stipulations  are  entered  into 
by  which  they  are  entitled  to  bread  and  butter 
so  many  times  a day,  and  coffee  at  stated  in- 
tervals. Mrs.  Brown  has  made  contracts  with 
her  employ^  of  such  a complicated  and  strin- 
gent character  that  an  attempt  to  comprehend 
them  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  effectually 
addled  my  brain.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a woman  of 
remarkable  sagacity  and  won’t  be  cheated.  Be- 
sides, she  considers  it  a master-stroke  of  policy  to 
do  in  Germany  as  the  Germans  do — which,  I am 
free  to  admit,  is  the  best  possible  way  of  learning 
the  language  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a residence  in  the  country. 

The  next  grand  move  was  to  put  all  the  chil- 
dren to  school.  This  is  soon  accomplished; 
and  now  nothing  remains  but  to  give  you  an 
account  of  our  ordinary  daily  life. 

We  breakfast  on  small-bread  and  coffee ; bat- 
ter is  not  allowed  except  on  brown  bread , and 
meat,  eggs,  and  other  food  of  a stimulating  na- 
ture is  prohibited  at  our  morning  repast  as  in- 
jurious to  health.  Water  must  also  be  very 
sparingly  used,  and  in  no  case  until  half  an 
hour  has  elapsed  after  taking  the  least  exercise. 
At  Mittag^  or  noon,  we  dine  on  soup  and  a species 
of  boiled  rag  (originally  beef),  with  subsequent 
dishes  of  a varied  and  complicated  nature,  such 
as  herrings,  beets,  potatoes,  anise  seed,  vinegar, 
and  sugar  compounded  in  one  dish,  nutmeg, 
caraway-seed,  rice,  and  gravy  in  another ; sour 
beef,  spiced  and  sweetened,  and  many  other 
strange  and  incomprehensible  mixtures.  We 
have  a different  kind  of  soup  every  day ; and 
we  have  Pancake-days  and  Noodle-days  when 
meat  is  prohibited  as  a matter  of  custom  and 
economy.  On  no  account  is  hot  bread  allowed 
on  the  table.  It  is  not  customary,  and  what- 
ever is  not  customary  is  rigidly  tabooed  by  Mrs. 
Brown  as  inconsistent  with  the  grand  object  of 
our  visit  to  this  country.  Apart  from  the  con- 
sideration of  health,  she  is  conscientiously  of 
opinion  that  the  prevailing  dishes  have  a ma- 
terial influence  upon  the  tongue,  and  gieatly 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  language. 

For  my  part  I have  no  particular  antipathies 
in  the  matter  of  food  or  cookery.  I enjoy  the 
German  way  of  living.  It  is  cheap  and  whole- 
some, keeps  the  head  clear,  and  the  stomach 
free  from  dyspepsia;  but -there  are  some  of  the 
favorite  mixtures  of  the  country  that  I don’t 

yearn  after”  as  a simple  matter  of  flavor. 
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It  is  wonderfully  striking  to  a labor-worn 
American,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  some  vain  object — wealth,  fame,  or 
power — how  smoothly  the  Germans  spend  their 
lives ; how  little  they  concern  themselves  about 
the  progress  of  the  world ; how  innocently  they 
amuse  themselves,  and  what  trifles  afford  them 
pleasure ; 

*^Pleued  with  a rattle,  tickled  with  a straw." 

After  church,  of  a Sunday  afternoon,  the  cities 
seem  literally  to  pour  out  their  entire  population. 
The  public  gardens  are  thronged  to  overflowing ; 
the  excursion-trains  to  all  the  neighboring  towns 
and  watering-places  are  packed  full ; the  coun- 
try for  many  miles  around  is  alive  with  gay 
crowds  of  pedestrians ; music  is  heard  in  ever}' 
direction,  and  the  air  vibrates  with  sounds  of 
revelry  and  rejoicing.  It  is  a grand  gala  day 
for  all  classes.  In  the  gardens,  especially,  the 
most  characteristic  traits  of  German  life  are  to 
be  seen  of  a flne  summer’s  afternoon. 

Make  yourself  comfortable,  good  friend,  at  a 
little  board  table,  under  the  hospitable  shade  of 
this  noble  linden ; with  the  flowers  blooming 
around  you,  and  the  soft  air  fanning  your  cheek ; 
a band  of  music  discoursing  .sweet  sounds  from 
yonder  pavilion;  call  for  “cin  Flask  Bier**  or 
“etn  Tasse  Kaffe^**  or  whatever  else  may  suit 
your  taste,  and  observe  the  peculiarities  of  the 
company.  They  are  all  decently  clad  and  re- 
spectable— mostly  substantial  citizens  with  their 
families,  who  come  here  of  an  evening  to  pass 
away  the  time.  No  such  thing  as  quarreling  or 
jarring  is  ever  known ; seldom  a case  of  intoxi- 
cation; and  never  any  thing  like  rowdyism. 
All  are  good-humored,  genial,  and  jovial ; en- 
joying their  simple  amusements  with  the  gusto 
of  children ; free  and  hearty,  yet  not  boisterous ; 
drinking  their  beer  and  their  wine,  eating  their 
sausages  and  cheese  and  bread;  passing  their 
compliments,  and  enjoying  the  music  and  the 
flowers  and  the  f^esh  air,  with  a perfect  abandon- 
ment to  the  occasion ; many  of  them  old  enough 
to  be  dead  and  buried  twenty  years  ago,  yet  as 
hale  and  healthy  and  full  of  slow  wit  as  they 
ever  were ; the  young  and  the  old  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality,  yet  due  respect  paid  to  age; 
and  all  as  childlike  as  if  just  out  of  school. 

Now  observe  that  group  of  merry  old  burghers 
sitting  at  the  opposite  table.  The  whole  cost 
of  their  refreshments  would  not  exceed  fifty 
cents.  Beer,  nuts,  brown  bread,  cheese:  this 
is  all  it  requires  to  make  them  happy.  With 
what  an  overflow  of  good-humor  they  rally  each 
other — all  old  fogies  past  fifty  years  of  age! 
laughing,  joking,  poking,  and  smoking  in  most 
innocent  harmony.  It  is  their  Paradise  on  earth. 
Beyond  the  present  hour  of  enjoyment  they  have 
no  visible  aspirations ; yet,  with  all  their  jollity, 
they  are  as  prudent  and  cautious  a set  of  old 
stagers  as  you  could  find  if  you  were  to  search 
the  world  over.  What  a subject  for  a carica- 
ture Is  each  face ! Observ'e  that  fat  old  fellow, 
with  the  knotty  and  piebald  cheeks,  all  puffed 
into  grotesque  smiles;  his  nose  as  much  like 
the  but-end  of  a sausage  as  nose  can  be;  his 
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month  opoiiing  and  shotting  by  mechanical 
jwks;  tho  back  of  his  neck  overhanging  his 
coat  - collar , his  twinkling  little  eyes,  half- 
buried  in  fah  rolling  about  in  search  of  some 
subject  of  jest  That  is  an  Ex^Burgomeis- 
ter.  Another  of  these  genial  old  boys,  his 
pate  all  grizzled  with  the  frost  of  years,  rat- 
tles off  the  most  antiquated  jokes  upon  his 
friends ; sets  the  table  in  a roar  with  stories  that 
he  has  probably  told  a thousand  times  over,  and 
punches  his  nearest  neighbor  in  the  ribs  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  points  which  have  ever  before 
been  marked  by  similar  punches.  These  are 
the  dots,  commas,  and  climaxes  of  his  discourse, 
»Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  meet  izt  these 
gardens  and  places  of  public  resort  u3:»on  terms 
of  perfect  equality.  There  sits  a peasant  fam- 
ily—the  rough,  burly  father,  the  decent  homely 
wife,  and  promising  son — ^in  full  peasant  cos- 
tume; os  free,  easy,  and  sociable,  as  much  re- 
spected and  as  politely  attended  as  the  wealth- 
iest banker  on  the  premises.  Your  tailor  or  your 
<iboemaker  takes  his  seat  near  you  with  as  kind- 
ly sTgrecung  and  as  much  easy  confidence  as  if 


he  were  your  most  aristocratic  friend ; never  in- 
trusive, however,  for  none  take  their  seats  at  tho 
same  table  without  politely  asking  permission. 
Nothing  like  cringing  servility  is  manifest  on 
tho  one  side;  no  assumption  of  superiority  on 
the  other. 

I really  think  that  we,  a people  prr»fos»edly 
democratic,  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Ger- 
mans in  respect  to  social  intercourse  in  public 
places. 

Yot,  strange  to  say,  there  is  considerable  for- 
mality among  thorn  in  private  life.  One  is  led 
to  suppose,  from  their  friendly  and  congenial 
manners,  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  form 
agreenble  social  iotimacies,  as  in  our  own  coun- 
try ; ftut  the  icy  ernst  of  ceremony  can  only  be 
broken  by  long  acquaintance.  To  a certain  ex- 
tent they  are  sociable  and  unaffected ; but  be- 
yond that  there  is  a barrier  of  reserve  which 
keeps  even  members  of  the  same  family  aloof  to 
a degree  that  seems  almost  inconsistent  with 
the  kindly  and  genial  character  of  the  people. 
This  doubtless  arises  from  their  careful  and 
economical  habits  of  life^  and  the  peculiar  re- 
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strieiiona  ita()osed  npon  society  by  tho  density 
of  lUe  population  and  the  political  itistitutions 
of  tlio  country.  In  all  things  they  arc  neccs- 
sai'ily  cautious  and  conservative.  New  alliances 
and  associations  can  not  be  made  or  thrown  otf 
in  a day ; business  ia  not  sul>jcct  to  sudden  vicis- 
situdes ; whatever  is  done  is  done  for  genera- 
tions* 

Uneercinonioas  visiting;  dropping  in  of  an 
evening  to  see  the  young  ladies;  a cozy,  hap- 
hazard dinner,  or  a sociable  little  frolic  gotten 
up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; an  invitation  to 
stay  all  night  should  your  residence  l»e  some- 
what remote,  are  rare  and  exceptional  events  in 
German  society;  and  whatever  is  exceptional  is 
regarded  in  tho  light  of  a barbarism. 

A tea-jiarfy  is  pictvsant  enough  to  a stranger, 
because  peculiar  and  characteristic.  The  ladies 
take  their  work  with  them,  and  sit  around  the 
table  sewing,  paichiug,  knitting,  and  gossiping, 
while  the  gentlemen  amuse  themseivca  in  a quiet 
ca!^y  way  with  cards  or  dominoes,  joining  occa- 
sionally in  the  conversation,  hut  not  wholly  de- 
pendent u|Km  the  beauties  of  creation  for  Ihcir 
pleasure,  lii  the  mattor  of  ornamental  Work 


the  German  ladies  excel ; it  is  one  of  their  ruling 
passions ; and  to  see  them  thus  seated  around 
the  social  board,  working  away  as  if  for  the  dear 
life,  erne  would  almost  imagine  ho  had  fallen  into 
a milliner}^  establishment. 

Young  gcmtkmen  do  not  visit  young  ladies, 
as  In  our  country ; and  young  ladies  arc  rigidly 
prohibited  from  all  social  intercourse  with  tho 
male  sex  exccfit  in  the  presence  of  their  parents 
and  guardians,  and  at  public  balls.  Antago- 
uistical  relations  of  tho  most  stringent  character 
are  thus  csiablislie<l  between  them.  1 don't  know 
for  the  life  of  me  what  dire  offense  the  first 
young  gentleman  who  was  admitted  into  Euro- 
p.can  society  committed,  but  it  is  certain  his  suc- 
cessors all  over  the  Continent  are  sadly  mistnwt- 
ed  by  the  gentler  sex.  ^Icn  seem  to  be  regard- 
ed as  ferocious  cannibals,  ready,  without  the 
slightest  remorse,  to  pounce  down  upon  and  de- 
vour tender  and  defenseless  young  maidciiB.  The 
married  Ia<lies  are  free  and  sociable  enough— 
having  discovered,  prolvibly,  that  the  danger  is 
not  jsp  great  m they  originally  apprehended. 

Even  young  ladies  who  arc  cngagcil — and  how 
they  ever  arrive  at  an  engagement  is  a mystcr}' 


AN 
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ihoa^'IV,  in  tiic  main,  the v i oak e gocjd  atiJ  f^ 
vvivfcisy  and  aftcvitiouate  mother. 

Tile  conn  dry  peo)  lie  and  lo\vor 
la  lmyn  the  best  of  il;^  so  fivr  a3  tfm  af- 

tif  the  heart.  Thev  mdy' possib^^  re- 
atacted  tVoai  niakhig  in  ]>riv:atc!y  hiit  they  (^Tir 
joy  larpest  latitttdo  xronsisictit  wliih  the  piilie© 
regnteons  iu  public.  Any  hflcriiorrin,  during  a 
nimble  abaat  the  *5iibu)rb?if  oFErankforr,  you  q\u 
nut  fiul  to  meet  Hotne  dozens  of  couples  walking 
along  the  public  laghivuy»  lovingly  iaiuvtwidv>d 
iu  each  other's  anus.  It  is  uo  wucoaimou  thing 
tu  see  n stout  yonug  follow,  I’etmuinp  to  his  vll- 
hige  after  a bard  day’s  work,  with  his  arm  cast  dtii- 
voredly  over  the  ucek  ofhis  sweef-heart;  a broad, 
grin  of  iuitisthcliou  ori  his  houm  ftupe  ;;  while  the 
uare^itMiug  ;datas.el  strfggerf  ;j^hn»g  nridcr  a>  load 
of  vegm ablest  ikUifully'  in  a huge  Imsker 

vm  llio  tup  of  her  licud. 
profe^^s  to  love  her  with  alj  hw^i^Vt 
hut  plToia  to  jrelicv’o  huf'  of  luyf  ..butdeti. 

/I  r^, hi^t  sfJ  M^thn  /"  ho  aius— 'i  ihbu  »5:ft  so 
Wtnltfol  )i<j  «t(At<:hes  u kiss  fixnn 

toul#  ilit^  hijg  Ja  l Hana,  ’' 

the  gh)  j > but  ?s  tJiii t now*  IrnuUktircbiel’ ' 


tn  rae—^flcom  to  heeomtq!  innuediately  rocoiH-dcd 
4:t]f  thdir  du  theyV^tjoy  ilu? 

desk;^\i^ pl^siire  io  kitting  kli  the 
wo/ld  tbty  St.  \V(thbki  the 

sUglKbit  Of  eom*Q^««iees  iht^ 

WTih  tlic^  VDt^n  Jbtih  yi^t  dl)  hfe  i^toiorb^  su^ 

house.,  tind  j^sigu 

tb#VHulV»^  wl^  to  bi»  cptmtsauils.  - To 
iop/ata  »nd  parpoiies  they  are  gc*CMl  as  mur- 
4 ied--a  iinkr  for  they  ore  yrivK 

in  ixtl  assemblages  to  fondlo  and 

other^and  hug  and  ki&s  at  discretion, 
by  way  of  umebhm^im  Isup[>usc,  fo  the^ns- 
1 have  wit  ne^  some  jw-cncs 
of  th«  kind  that  would  startle  our  daring  young 
ladim  iif  Anii."ricS|  who  are  s*df-rcJyiug  and  fcgr* 
lei<5  bitkcir  inPircod^^^^  with  j^ndieihunj  . 

A terothat  is  c'0u»<ldHfsd  paercid  a mnt- 
riugn/.  The  ftt»2nd|i  of  tbu  partk^  jiotibed 
of  the  f«‘;t  a«  m]  it  pepit ‘.ihd  . it  the 
torn  to  guit  upon  tiin  furttoi;h«  who  has. 

sncQdi^ibJd  itt  witntiu^.  w Husbjank.  tiod.  btia^ruiU' 
late  her  Upoa  tlie  hapj^ypsmjii-;  Wirh  tbu 
gentlt-man  jt  is  ipiim  avUltfWeuc  m 
good  ibrume  ttmsisr.s  tim:;  anibunv 

of  properiy  and  r^ady  ^ 
cash  which  inures  to:  * . 

him  from  the  siimidcd  - 

of  his  liberty.  The/' 
enmpbtnQnf  i?  paid  by  " ; 

hbi,  and 

imiiWiainly  a<!^knowl*  *-;% 

by  the  lady  and  v > :. 

Ho  boot  . . 


her  friends, 
cstaeilng..  IfniSondi- 
Uoftiil  suhmi&jimj  to 
cdl  hi$  caprices  in  the 
.matter'  of  dre^>.  db- 

iBtomr^.  dtinng  tbo 
tew  ot 

mmt  wdl  / 

satb^l^ry,  .v 

peenfef  ottttTifg^hiha^ 
are 

ufMjn  the  frtahnurii  of 
tht»  gchilcr  sex  in  Gyr- 

H0  the 

scAle  k 

with  aad  luAWBrcr 
well  >4nc!vtod,  do  koi 
p.:ityjesd  that  xisgtj  grace 
of  artomor  Iti  tbeif  in- 
tcredprsu  lyitU  gentle^ 
men  whichtlkti  ngid^lv>' 
eai  Aincnifan  ladic^.. 
Every  thihg  witli  them 
13  literal.  There  bjio 
pla>if»il  r^illCTyptto  to 
ditnige,  «o  giv^  it  charm 
to  the  haleyon  day  i-  of 
conrtshtp,  Marnflit<? 
is  ra^er  k mnucr  of 
bdisiuosft  than  of 
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voa  promised  me  Ach,  GtJtt  !*’ cries  Hans,  party  of  elderly  burghers  meet  on  the  Glacis, 
“ you  are  so  sweet  you  make  me  forget  every  and  while  describing  a series  of  magniticent 
thing  1”  But  Hans  dcx^  not  oiler  to  take  the  semicircles  with  their  hats^  l>ow*  down  at  each 
basket,  with  all  this  excess  of  devotion.  He  ill-  other  in  a manner  so  profoundly  res|)ectful  that 
ways  forgets  that  women  are  weak  as  well  as;  it  would  not  snqirise  you  to  see  their  heads 
pretty.  come  in  contact  and  their  brains  butted  out. 

I have  seen  more  than  once  a mother,  father,  j Such  a spectacle  would  he  very  shocking;  but 
and  son,  on  their  way  home — the  mother,  aged  it  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  time.  I have  myself 
and  decrepit,  wheeling  in  a cumbrous  wheel-  worn  out  the  crowns  of  two  good  hats  by  Imng- 
harrow  a huge  load  of  licets  or  turnips  from  the  ing  them  against  my  knees,  and  inenrred  con- 
field;  the  father  and  son  walking  leisurely  be-  ' siderablc  personal  risk  by  rapidly  passing  gentle- 
hind  chatting  sociably,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  ! men  of  my  acquaintance,  with  the  top  of  my 
apparently  as  unconscious  of  the  sighs  and  Strug-  cranium  aimed  at  them  like  a battering-ram. 
gles  of  the  poor  old  woman  as  if  she  were  a part  i The  man’el  of  it  is,  that  this  excessive  display 
of  the  wheel -barrow.  I of  suavity  is  performed  in  utter  silence.  A gal- 

Thero  is  something  very  peculiar,  take  it  all  vauic  smile,  which  accompanies  the  dodge,  is  the 
together,  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  Ger-  only  token  of  recognition.  Not  a word  is  si»oken, 
many.  With  much  that  is  commendable  in  tbo  except  on  special  occasions.  One  can  not  but 
frank  and  genial  manners  of  both,  there  is,  in  indulge  in  curiousi  spcculationa  when  he.  wit- 
my  opinion,  an  utter  abseil^^  on  the  part  of  nesses  a scene  of  this  sort.  Suppose  for  o mo- 
men,  whether  in  high  or  low  life,  of  that  chival-  ' ment  the  polite  and  ponderous  old  burghers 
roas  resjHJct  for  women  which  prevails  in  the  represented  on  the  opjiosite  page  should  acci- 
United  States.  There  seems  to  be  a separation  dentally,  in  pursuance  of  this  dangerous  enstom, 
of  interests  and  pursuits,  of  pleasures  and  nsso-  bring  their  bald  pates  in  colli.siun,  what  a sin- 
ciations,  every  where  perceptible.  A barrier  gular  report  would  break  the  dead  silence  of 
appears  to  exist  between  them.  Somehow  they  the  occasion,  and  how  entirely  impracticable  it 
are  not  as  inseparably  hound  togctfmr  by  ‘^pos-  would  be  to  save  their  brains  from  utter  deatnic- 
sion-al  attraction’’ as  in  most  other  c<mn tries.  i tion! 

Thus  we  find  that,  even  on  the  public  prom- 1;  A charming  feature  in  the  domestic  life  of 
enade,  their  affinities  arc  antagonbtical.  The  the  Germans  is  the  mingled  respect  and  affcc- 
ladies  walk  in  flocks,  and  tlie  gentlemen  in  tion  of  children  for  their  parents.  This  is  seen 
herds ; and  if  all  start  out  together,  they  arc  in  every  grade  of  society.  The  parental  influ- 
pretty  sure  to  separate  before  long.  I think,  enco  is  always  apparent ; yet  the  utmost  latitude 
too,  as  a general  thing,  men  arc  more  polite  to  is  allovrcd  to  chiMren  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
each  other  than  they  are  to  women.  Often  a the  pleasures  appropriate  to  their  age.  The 
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thatskouUlb<ii§8coin‘a^?c^  Girl^  ?)W5t#(Qo  youui; 
liuUoM  hdfore  j^QsjtesS  ik^:  .^ 

ordinary  JEn^dittlx  cduOiiiion^^^iifJ^i;^ 
tliem  for  «ir|f  u«einl  sjAi0r<i  ill  tite 
{?liJ)  enougb  ilk  wOrUlIy 
lidcnr  in  tiiut  inuJ  df 
roost  refininf?  .ind«ei)«ie  npoe 
boys  it  is  8|ji]  wtirsi^;  To 
cdrinjiigi  and  iinBchi|iUl w im  ottetM 
id  be  mnlj  ;^bd!  ajdrVitiiid^^.  Ky  btj 
ihftocten^  iind  ddidUkOiddighiiniT  in  tlm  nin\as^ 
W cioodderM  putrrUn 
abd  Partita  can  iiotjuailj*  blnin^i 

e|g|rcds  nnder  «it^  :fbit  a 

■ly^iiijyjflJloperiv^  oifectioo^  / 

lii  ijiSrin  it  y rtfresblng  to  witnw  the 
geiiial  and  nbrosj^fved  iatartonrBO  between  ]>3^ 
Tvjut’^  abit  tbc^if  Tlie  growth  b/  the 

rtlft^btioiks  V»  *no*^4Utr*gvd  % itjoonierablo  cwifnii^ 
bwitirol  ro  tlierdfKjlyc^  in  iludr  in^ 

i^eijvjej'  ''  Armii^XhQJip,,  onfe  ofthe  roo^aUmet- 
ty^  itv  tJtfc  Undly  re* 

Trt»?robvbiifc<is;  aiTer  thni ; W bat- 

x-ercr  ba;!*  a rtendtetuy  Ho  jfoster  did  ^(.rocroita  tin* 
puisbift.  >tf  the  hfidii  and  <wt  aripj^ win*' . 

tion  of  the  vvitb  tbe  tno^.. 

scdolrms  earo?,v  It'i^  b^ijd  th^t  rbi!dir«ru  ^hijoid 

Iw  bi^pycin  pttler  td  t)0  got»tb;  nbd  tev^ 
and  honor  ta  p^renff  h?  M fit  a aittfpii 

■dotj.  •':  ’ .;■  , •.  ' • .-■  '<  ■;  > ''.  ■-'■  ’■  ■ 

\ In  thisr  cntinecdpn  the  te  practical  lllnstra- 
tibn  f cnit  pxpi.  i^  u clmpter  from  our  own  exF^ 
ddnoeSi  1 hitvcf  dliradr  intijnatod  ibai  Mrs. 
Bro'^Tt  aroi  the  ^lihircn  ^ beocyming  sbiricttimt 
iiifceted  tyilh  theGerumn  way  of  doing  things. 


cdtSrjaiUon  of  is  regarded  as  a 

sacred  4 irtir.  Doubd*^»  human  naitire  ir«  niaoU 
tlte  ^roo  orciy  \rht?rcj«  ^ Bp  fair  in y 

goes,  tberb  h?.  bill'  litije  tUfferenCe  Jwtwccn  chib 
drem  in  one  «»riH?Kid  cpirotry  and  attbthbf L The 
ptigirfal  propcrisiiies  fdi  ‘good  arid^^  CTj]  are 
^ii{4a}tted  in  thero  by  nattire  in  abbur  the  same 
prpporliafi,  !0jnittti5i  edm'ntipp,  eoid  poHtioil 
citxutnjsra^tjces  piy>dJtce  bearfy 

. Th^  ehn  Ikmso 

dcmbMbat 

rery  turicB  tfeij?  A duc 

iregatii  fpi  piirt  bf  the  t|itd 

^ ytudr  ciutdr^  & 

by  toye  oWdiemtiv  ' - 

.UjMin  ihU  point  i ththfe 
kitm  from  the  5iYe  ^ 

plain  of  ibo^njt  of 
by  ftbfidnj'n  in  bur  conutiy  , 
tJOtt  and  <li6re;:pird  of  jir^enial  awdiOTily^ 
earfy  di^tuLstg  for  the  qijiot  and  whobisowoj 
iloencca  tif  flit*  domoftiiLV  the  pt- 

wif  of  preebcibro? 
imrt^5hce  for  the  pToj^ 

.onfua^nable  tp^  t)il^  to  ttpy  thing  nut- 

qinaily  dgpinvc  in  pur  chdilrett,  T)i^y  baiw  no 
more  of  tiro  origihat  Icasw  of  aba  ibcfti  yban 
tbp^  of  other  ebunides.  T'he  fault  lies  rritb 
die  parebtiv.  % iS^tect  ar^  b^d  iraipin^  prod  ace 
All  the  tfOoblci  Tbi  penpal  of  cbild hood  ib 
Abcnujeuttiyl  by  of  culiivated  )yre(t(>cityv 

&joowhd^  of  :(i0^  mistaken  for  intclUg^noe> 
and  jtbe  pres’aiiJtTg  i^pnrlt  of  Yoiiiig  AractJranLsm 
is  TCgardeid  iii  enterprise  and  pro^ 

j^iisioni'  Cbildiiebiareimopurugwliu  mt^^^^ 
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toiipite.  As  I flsoencled  the  stainray  it  Btrnck 
me  os  a little  jjeculi or  that  the  passaj^c  was  dec« 
orated  with  ever^^eons.  Over  the  gkiss  door- 
way was  a wreath  of  dowers,  beautifully  inrer- 

In  the  centre  of  a 


woven  with  green  leaves, 
gorgeoas  circle  was  written  in  tall,  stiff  letters, 
very  much  like  a regiment  of  soldiers,  the  roys- 
tcrious  word : 
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front  of  the  sofas  and  under  the  tables.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  small  statuettes  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Handel,  besides  many  other  great  poets  and  mu- 
sical celebrities,  neatly  executed  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  Over  the  piano  was  a magnificent  de- 
vice, encircled  by  gorgeous  bouquets  of  roses, 
hyacinths,  and  arbor-vitm,  to  this  effect : 

OTfllftommcti,  Usher  TTaterP* 

The  lamps  were  glittering  with  spangles  of 
silver  and  embroidered  net-work ; the  ceilings 
were  hung  with  fancy-colored  paper,  beautifully 
and  artistically  cut ; the  terra-cotta  stove  was  a 
perfect  master-piece  of  elegant  ornamentation. 
It  was  very  pretty — very  much  like  some  faiiy 
scene!  I was  strangely  affected,  and  stared 
around  me  with  wondering  eyes.  Where  was  1? 
Had  I by  mistake  gotten  into  somebody  else’a 
house  ? Was  I somebody  else’s  “ lieber  Vater  ?” 
Was  I no  longer  plain  John  Brown,  of  Califor- 
nia ? A remote  suspicion  crossed  my  mind  that 
I was  bewitched  by  those  ridiculous  little  Ger- 
man fairies  of  which  I hod  been  reading  for  the 
last  three  months.  I carefully  wiped  my  spec- 
tacles, put  them  on,  and  looked  again.  No: 
there  was  no  mistake  about  it ; there  was  my  old 
Washoe  hat;  there  was  my  meerschaum  hung 
upon  the  wall ; there  w'as  a photographic  group 
of  the  whole  Brown  family,  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  family  within  the  range  of  my 
acquaintance.  The  only  difficulty  about  it  was 
that  I could  not  imagine  what  it  all  meant. 
While  I was  wondering  at  the  unwonted  and 
bewildering  aspect  of  things,  a joyous  and  famil- 
iar burst  of  laughter  greete<l  my  ears,  and  in 
rushed  seven  small  Browns,  clapping  their  hands, 
and  shouting,  “Willkommen,  lieber  Vater! 
Willkommen ! Willkommen !”  Next,  with  a 
ponderous  rush  through  the  crowd,  came  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Brown,  who,  casting  herself  weep- 
ing on  my  neck,  ejaculated,  with  many  broken 
and  hysterical  sobs,  *'Ach!  Ich  bin  so  froh! 
Ach ! mein  lieber  J^nn ! Mein  Herz ! Mein 
liebes  Herz  !** 

Simultaneously  with  these  outbursts  of  emo- 
tion rushed  in  Katrina,  Lencheh,  and  Marie, 
the  three  servant-girls — healthy  and  substantial 
damsels,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  some  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds — their  ruddy  faces  aglow 
with  excitement,  the  most  enthusiastic  delight 
beaming  from  every  feature.  They  laughed  and 
cried,  and  then  laughed  again,  while  they  made 
violent  efforts  to  close  the  flood-gates  of  their 
tears  with  the  comers  of  their  aprons,  and  then 
thrust  out  their  honest  red  hands  to  he  shaken, 
exclaiming,  “Ach!  Herr  Braun!  Ach!  Wie 
gehts!  Wie  gehts!  Willkommen  zu  Hans!*’ 

Affected  to  the  last  degree  by  these  extraordi- 
nary bursts  of  emotion,  I gulped  down  an  invol- 
untary torrent  of  weakness,  and  begged  to  know 
what  the  deuce  was  the  matter? — who  was  killed, 
maimed,  mamed,  or  arrested  by  the  police? 
The  mystery  was  quickly  explained.  Seven 
eager  mouths  belonging  to  the  seven  small 
Browns  explained  it  in  a single  breath.  It  was 


the  German  style  of  welcoming  home  the  father 
of  the  family.  They  had  learned  it  during  my 
absence.  It  must  done.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Fathers  would  be  very  much  hurt 
in  Germany  if  they  were  not  greeted  in  this 
manner.  To  confess  the  truth,  I was  rather 
tickled  with  the  whole  proceeding.  I had  no 
objection  to  being  festooned  with  flowers;  it 
amused  me.  I was  not  insensible  to  the  ten- 
der demonstrations  of  Mrs.  Brown ; nor  could 
I but  feel  flattered  at  the  tremendous  sensation 
created  by  my  return  after  so  brief  an  absence. 
It  occurred  to  me,  however  (though  I did  not 
mention  this  to  Mrs.  B.),  that  if  the  effects  were 
to  be  heightened  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
of  one's  absence,  it  wooU  he  rather  a trying  or- 
deal to  get  home  after  a year  spent  in  some  dis- 
tant country. 

Upon  sitting  down  to  dinner  a new  surprise 
awaited  me.  I was  among  strangers.  Not  one 
of  the  family  spoke  my  native  language.  Mrs. 
Brown  gave  utterance  to  her  commands  exclu- 
sively in  the  German  tongue ; the  little  Browns 
spoke  nothing  but  German;  the  Kindermagd 
was  confined  to  the  same  medium  of  communi- 
cation ; in  short,  by  a rigid  regulation  introduced 
during  my  absence,  no  other  language  was  al- 
lowed at  the  table  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Not  a morsel  of  food  could  the  hungriest  little 
Brown  eat,  however  convulsed  by  the  agonies  of 
hunger,  without  asking  for  it  in  German.  Even 
the  smallest  baby  Brown  was  expected  to  cry  for 
its  natural  aliment  in  the  Frankfort  dialect. 

In  utter  despair  I turned  to  my  man  Friday 
— a Digger  Indian  whom  I had  brought  with  me 
all  the  way  from  California.  Surely  the  Digger 
had  not  become  infatuated.  “I  suppose  you 
speak  English?'*  said  I,  doubtfully.  “Neinl** 
said  Friday,  with  great  dignity — “nix  furstay 
Inglees!*' 

I heaved  a profound  sigh,  gulped  down  my 
soup  in  silence,  and  inwardly  resolved  that,  if 
ever  I got  back  to  my  own  countiy,  where  the 
baiiiarous  languages  were  not  so  generally  spok- 
en in  civilized  society,  I would  request  the  au- 
thorities to  fasten  me  up  somewhere,  so  that  I 
could  not  get  away  again.  It  might  be  all  veiy 
well  as  a matter  of  education ; but  a man  liked 
to  be  at  home  sometimes,  especially  in  his  own 
house. 

The  nnkindest  cut  of  all  was  that  Yuba  Fri- 
day, whom  I had  picked  out  of  the  wilds  of 
Nome  Cult,  and  upon  whose  education  in  En- 
glish I had  spent  considerable  time,  should  all 
at  once  be  transformed  into  a squatty  little 
Dutchman.  He  wore  a blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  and  a very  tight  pmr  of  trowsers,  and 
seemed  possessed  with  an  idea  that  he  was  a 
general  subject  of  admiration,  which,  by-the-way, 
was  not  altogether  untrue.  The  Ghermans  take 
a great  interest  in  Indians,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  reading  Cooper’s  novels;  and  Friday  never 
went  down  the  street,  or  visited  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  without  attracting  public  attention. 
Launitz,  the  great  sculptor,  obtained  my  per- 
mission to  make  a magnificent  bust  of  him. 
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which  now  graces  the  studio  of  that  distinguish- 
ed artist ; and  he  was  in  great  request  as  a mod- 
el for  portrait  painters.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  The  servant-girls  took  a profound 
interest  in  his  German  studies.  They  natural- 
ly supposed  he  must  have  been  a distinguished 
Tyhee  in  his  own  country — a prince  at  the  small- 
est calculation — and  were  continually  teaching 
him  how  to  conjugate  the  verb  “ lieben.”  **  Ich 
Hebe*'  and  ^‘du  liebest”  were  all  that  could  be 
heard  about  the  kitchen  for  months.  In  short, 
utterly  regardless  of  his  color,  they  fell  desper- 
ately in  love  with  him.  Vanity  seized  upon  the 
soul  of  the  flattered  Digger.  He  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion ; polished  his  shoes  every  room- 
ing ; combed  out  his  long  black  hair ; held  up 
his  head ; constantly  admired  himself  in  the 
glass ; practiced  all  the  German  modes  of  sal- 
utation and  graces  of  manner ; and  began  to  in- 
timate a desire  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  For  the  cleaning  of 
knives,  scrubbing  of  doors,  polishing  of  other 
people's  boots,  and  such  like  drudgery,  he  began 
to  manifest  considerable  aversion.  Indeed  1 
had  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  him  of  matri- 
monial designs.  There  was  no  doubt,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  servant-girls  made  love  to 
him,  and  certain  passages  of  reciprocal  tender- 
ness on  his  part,  that  it  would  result  in  his  dnal 
subjection  to  the  alluring  snares  of  matrimony. 
Should  he  make  his  way  back  to  the  United 
States  with  Mrs.  Yuba  Friday,  all  I have  to  say 
is  that  I wish  no  obstacle  interposed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  loving  pair.  The  blankets  and 
jack-knives  that  I originally  expended  upon  the 
purchase  of  Friday  from  his  tribe  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a small  contribution  to 
the  great  cause  of  civilization. 

Some  time  after  this  agreeable  little  episode 
in  our  Frankfort  life  I was  again  absent  on  my 
duties  as  agent  of  the  Washoe  Mines.  As  usu- 
al, Mrs.  Brown  kept  roe  advised  of  the  progress 
of  events  within  the  home  circle.  One  of  her 
letters  has  so  direct  a bearing  upon  the  present 
branch  of  my  subject,  and  illustrates  in  so  charm- 
ing a manner  a very  beautiful  German  custom, 
that  I am  constrained  to  incur  the  risk  of  her 
displeasure  by  quoting  it.  I have  a strong  pre- 
sentiment that  Mrs.  Brown  will  be  both  aston- 
ished and  indignant  at  this  breach  of  confidence ; 
but,  as  I carefully  refrain  from  disclosing  her 
age,  and  still  pronounce  her  the  most  captivat- 
ing of  her  sex,  1 do  not  despair  of  her  ultimate 
forgiveness. 

“ I must  tell  you,  John,”  writes  this  most  ex- 
cellent lady,  <*what  a beautiful  little  surprise 
the  children  gave  me  since  yon  left.  The  night 
before,  I noticed  some  whispering  among  them, 
but  thought  it  was  only  some  of  Egerton's  mis- 
chief. You  know  how  fond  of  quiet  fun  he  is. 
I pretended  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  was  go- 
ing on,  and  bedtime  came  as  usual.  When  1 
awoke  in  the  morning,  which  was  about  six 
o'clock,  I found  that  the  children  were  all  up 
and  dressed,  and  making  a great  stir  about  the 
passage.  It  was  not  common  for  them  to  be 


up  so  early ; they  like  to  sleep  in  the  mornings, 
poor  little  things,  and  I hate  to  disturb  them, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  it  so  much.  Hearing  the 
pattering  of  their  dear  little  feet,  I peeped  out, 
and  merely  asked  what  made  them  get  up  so 
early.  All  the  answer  I got  was  a joyous  laugh. 
Not  wishing  to  spoil  their  fun  by  appearing  to 
expect  any  thing — though  I knew  they  meant 
to  surprise  me  in  some  way — I quietly  dressed, 
and  walked  out  in  such  an  unconcerned  manner 
that  they  were  completely  fooled.  It  was  still 
some  time  before  daylight.  The  first  thing  1 
noticed  upon  entering  the  parlor  was  that  the 
room  was  brilliantly  lighted  up.  All  the  chil- 
dren and  the  servants  were  standing  in  a semi- 
circle before  me,  the  happiest  looking  set  you 
ever  saw.  Their  faces  actually  beamed  with  de- 
light. 1 looked  around,  and  saw  hanging  over 
the  big  looking-glass  numerous  wreaths  of  arbor- 
vitSB  and  bouquets  of  flowers  tastefully  arranged, 
and  ever  so  many  little  scraps  of  colored  paper 
cut  in  the  shape  of  angels  hovering  all  about. 
A large  cake,  nicely  powdered  with  sugar,  was 
temptingly  placed  on  a clean  white  napkin  in 
the  middle  of  the  little  table  that  stands  beneath 
the  looking-glass.  Around  it  were  worked  col- 
lars and  cuffs  made  by  May  and  Nina,  and  in- 
scribed to  their  *Dear  Ma;'  and  ranged  in  due 
order  were  some  five  or  six  beautiful  pieces  of 
note-paper,  upon  which  were  written  appropriate 
verses  from  the  Bible,  and  selections  of  poetry 
from  the  German  poets.  The  writing  was  in 
both  English  and  Glerman,  and  w'as  really  beau- 
tiful. You  have  no  idea,  John,  how  the  chil- 
dren have  improved.  They  can  write  just  like 
copper-plate.  All  these  quotations  and  selec- 
tions were  addressed  to  their  dear  mother.  At 
each  end  of  the  table  was  a worked  pin-cushion 
made  by  Marie  and  Lenchen,  our  nurse  and 
cook ; with  T,  B.  (Tabitha  Brown)  worked  upon 
them  in  the  roost  gorgeous  red  letters.  Marie's 
had  the  American  flag  elaborately  embroidered 
upon  it  (you  know  what  an  American  she  is, 
and  how  she  wants  to  go  with  us  to  California). 
She  could  not  quite  get  all  the  thirty-four  stars 
on  the  flag,  so  she  had  to  work  them  on  the 
back  of  the  cushion.  I think  she  made  about 
seven  of  them  in  that  way. 

Well,  John,  I could  not  conjecture  what  all 
this  meant,  till  I looked  up  and  saw  pinned  to 
the  frame  of  the  looking-glass  a white  paper, 
upon  which  was  written  in  large  letters: 

‘MUTTERS  GEBURTSTAG; 

Then  I recollected  the  children  having  asked 
me  some  two  weeks  ago  what  was  the  date  of 
my  birthday ; and  that  I told  them  I had  heard 
my  mother  say  it  was  just  a week  before  Christ- 
mas. The  whole  matter  passed  from  my  mind, 
and  I thought  nothing  more  of  it  till  this  happy 
morning.  As  it  was  the  first  birthday  ever  kept 
in  my  honor,  I scarcely  knew  what  was  to  be 
done.  Well,  I supposed  I must  do  as  every 
body  else  does  here  or  the  children  would  be 
disappointed ; so  commencing  with  little  Mitch<5, 

I who  was  the  first  to  come  to  hand,  I took  his 
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Httle  arms  that  clung 

; around  my  neck ; and 

W this  was  another  joy— 

V -v  :i:v  to  be  so  welcomed  bv 

“'y  r” 

V « ^ • :-/  £*' angels.  After  tea  we 

V W all  sat  around  the  table 

' >-  ' d resalog  dolls  and  Ilia  k« 

ing  pretty  things  for 

' - ?^*CR'>riSTAf' > ■ Christmas;  and  so, 

^ > ^ ' - ^ v i dear  John,  passed  one 

" ’ ‘ ^ : ' V " pleasantest  days 

^ ' V/  ofniyiife.’* 

s i •'  Though  I say  it, 

tfi  who  perhaps  ought  not 

^ ^ S',  ^ ‘'V* ;®.'‘ 

- ■ / 3 - ^ swe<^t  and  truthful  pic- 

^ rf  0*l«t  (<  tet 

fascinating  sex. 

Since  these  sketches 

MOTUEiCB  uwruDAT.  afc  dcsigncd  in  the 

main  for  the  infomia- 

Tcreo  and  retid  it  aloud,  exclaiming,  ‘ IFiV  schdn/  | tion  of  families  in  the  United  States  who  may 
AcA,  wk  tkchon  and  then  gave  him  a kiss  and  1 wish  to  arail  themselves  of  the  advantages  af- 
many  thanks  for  his  affectionale  remembrance,  j forded  by  the  German  schools  for  the  education 
Then  searching  out  each  loving  token,  I read  it  j of  children,  a brief  review  of  our  experience  in 
with  renewed  deliglit  and  astonisliment,  kissing  | Frankfort,  on  this  point,  with  such  impressions 
and  thanking  each  of  my  trea.snre«  with  a mo-  j as  I hare  derived  from  various  tours  of  inquiry 
ther’s  pride,  for  I felt  truly  proud  of  them,  John.  ; through  other  parts  of  the  country,  will  not  be  un- 
The  surprise,  in  short,  was  complete.  Never  interesiing, 

before  liad  I seen  the  children  in  such  a whirl  Although  Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  cmtlj 
of  excitement  and  delight.  I was  happy  to  places  in  Germany,  either  for  tlie  ediiCBtion  of 
think  the  first  birthday  I crer  had  celebrated  cliildren  or  the  sciloum  of  a family  who  desire 
was  by  my  own  children.  It  was  a beautiful  to  spend  a few  j&lts  abroad,  it  is  cheaji  enough 
day  to  me  all  the  day  long.  Spenser  played  j coinpareii  with  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
some  of  his  best  pieces  from  Motart  on  the  vio-  | States.  There  is  no  great  difference  in  rents 
lio  ; and  all  the  others  united  in  a glee  so  sweet  and  the  price  of  provisions,  but  the  average  of 
and  touching  that  it  brought  the  tears  to  my  expenses  is  considerably  less  than  with  us.  By 
eyes.  After  this  some  of  us  took  a walk  over  to  judicious  management  and  some  knowledge  of 
Ginheim,  and  enjoyed  the  pure  country  air.  It  the  langnagc  and  German  inode  of  living,  the 
was  one  of  tliosM?.  lovely  German  afternoons,  cost  to  an  American  family  of  six  or  seven  cbil- 
wlien  the  trees  are  covered  with  a white  frost,  dren  with  their  parents,  inclusivu  of  clothing, 
and  the  icicles  glitter  like  stalactites  of  dia- ; tuition,  etc.,  need  not  necessarily  exceed  from 
monds  in  the  sun.  I felt  that  it  was  a great  i two  to  three  thousand  dollars  a year.  This  may 
blessing  to  have  onr  children  trained  up  in  the  | seem  high ; but  it  should  be  taken  into  con sidcra- 
ways  of  innocence  and  affection.  When  we  got : tton  that  it  embraces  all  the  advantages  of  a su- 
back  I was  received  at  the  d(X)r  bv  four  laving  ^ perior  European  education.  Within  the  past  ten 
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years  Frankfort  has  become  a fashionable  resort 
of  English  and  American  tourists,  and  the  usual 
consequences  have  ensued.  Prices  have  risen  in 
proportion  to  the  extravagant  habits  of  both 
classes  of  visitors.  The  general  increase  of  Con- 
tinental travel,  arising  from  the  extension  of 
the  railway  system,  has  also  had  something  to 
do  with  it;  but  this  has  affected  all  parts  of 
Germany  in  nearly  the  same  ratio.  Places 
which,  a few  years  ago,  were  sought  out  for 
economical  purposes,  are  now  almost  as  ex- 
pensive as  Frankfort,  and  without  any  compen- 
sating advantages  of  climate  or  position.  Hei- 
delberg and  Geneva  are  the  head-quarters  of 
English  residents  and  students.  These  cities 
have  almost  ceased  to  possess  a national  char- 
acter. Dresden  is  a favorite  place  of  resort  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  schools,  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens  and  neighborhood,  and 
the  attractions  afforded  by  the  galleries  of  art.  | 
Of  these  three  places  Geneva  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  the  least  desirable,  except  for  fash- 
ionable amusements,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  French.  An  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  goitre.  It  is  a mistaken  idea  that  stran- 
gers are  exempt  from  this  terrible  disease.  The 
cause  lies  in  the  water.  After  a residence  of 
two  or  three  years  it  affects  all  persons  alike. 

I know  of  several  American  families  who  are 
now  incurably  afflicted  with  it.  Heidelberg  is 
subject  to  severe  and  unpleasant  winds  from  the 
surrounding  gorges  of  the  mountains  during  the 
winter,  and  is  generally  too  crowded  with  gay 
and  fashionable  tourists  and  dissipated  students 
to  be  an  agreeable  place  of  sojourn  for  a quiet 
family,  who  seek  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
thoroughly  German  education.  It  is  a little 
cheaper,  perhaps,  than  Frankfort,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  make  the  difference  any  object. 
Dresden  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful 
cities  on  the  Continent,  and  not  an  expensive 
place,  considering  the  advantages  it  affords. 
Many  foreigners  prefer  it  to  Frankfort.  The 
smaller  towns,  such  as  Darmstadt,  Stuttgart, 
Wurtzburg,  and  Nuremberg,  present  many  ad- 
vantages as  economical  places  of  residence,  and 
an  excellent  education  may  be  had  at  any  of 
them.  Of  these  I should  give  Wurtzburg  the 
preference.  It  is  cheap,  cleanly,  and  healthy, 
and  the  schools  and  colleges  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. The  polytechnic  scliool  and  the  public 
hospitals  render  it  a desirable  location  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  acquire  a profe^ion.  Got- 
tingen and  Carlsruhe  are  more  suitable  for 
young  men  than  for  families.  Cassel,  Hano- 
ver, Magdeburg,  Braunchweig,  and  the  various 
second-rate  cities  throughout  Northern  Ger- 
many, are  excellent  places  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  society  is  good,  and  the  purest 
German  is  tanght  in  the  schools.  In  other  re- 
spects they  are  not  generally  so  pleasant  to 
Americans  as  the  cities  farther  south.  Of 
course  Berlin  takes  a high  rank  for  the  supe- 
rior order  of  accomplishments.  Where  econ- 
omy is  an  object,  it  is  not  desirable  for  large ! 


I families ; nor  is  the  society  so  genial  and  ac- 
cessible as  in  the  smaller  towns.  Along  the 
Rhine,  all  the  way  from  Dusseldorf  to  Mayence, 
there  are  many  delightful  places  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  principal  objection  to  them  is,  that 
they  are  generally  overrun  with  English  tour- 
ists during  the  summer,  and  infested  with  Con- 
tinental adventurers.  This  renders  the  rate 
of  living  extravagantly  high.  Vienna  is  a de- 
lightful city  to  visit,  but  a very  bad  place  of 
residence  for  a family.  Society  is  frivolous  and 
corrupt  to  an  extent  almost  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  summer  the  heat  is  ex- 
cessive, and  in  winter  the  temperature  is  ex- 
ceedingly raw  and  variable.  Munich  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Southern  Germany, 
and  j)osscsses  many  attractions  in  the  way  of 
schools  and  academies  of  art.  Formerly  it  was 
a very  cheap  place,  and  it  is  still  less  expensive 
than  most  cities  of  ita  size.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, is  abominable.  Situated  on  a high  plain, 
surrounded  by  a system  of  snow-capped  mount- 
ains, the  whole  neighborhood  is  subject  to  pierc- 
ing winds  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Fever  and  malarias  in  summer,  and  pneumo- 
nia and  catarrhs  in  winter,  are  the  prevailing 
diseases. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  I prefer 
Frankfort  to  any  other  city  in  Germany  as  a 
place  of  sojourn  for  educational  purposes.  The 
climate  is  equable  and  comparatively  mild. 

There  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  no  un- 
usual causes  of  disease.  The  citizens  are  sub- 
stantial and  intelligent.  Society  is  based  upon 
a good  foundation  of  morals ; and  the  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  music,  and  the 
various  accomplishments  which  families  usually 
desire  to  attain  by  a residence  in  Europe,  are 
not  to  be  surpassed. 

The  schools  throughout  Germany  are  excel- 
lent— in  some  respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

They  are  conducted  with  great  care,  and  under 
strict  municipal  regulations,  llie  teachers  are 
generally  persons  of  superior  ability  and  thor- 
ough education.  The  business  of  teaching  is 
a profession  in  itself.  A great  feature  in  these 
schools  is  the  amount  of  oral  exercises  through 
which  the  children  are  required  to  pass.  No 
mere  learning  by  rote  is  permitted.  Every 
study  must  be  thoroughly  understood ; and  how- 
ever little  a pupil  may  acquire,  he  at  least  com- 
prehends it  as  far  as  he  goes.  Superficial  show 
is  altogether  disregarded.  Until  a boy  is  duly 
qualified  in  a primary  class  he  can  not  enter  a 
higher  one.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
those  studies  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  pu- 
pil in  future  life — as,  for  example,  the  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  ge- 
ography, drawing,  book-keeping,  natural  philos- 
ophy,  geology,  etc.  Due  regard  is  also  paid  to 
the  health  of  the  pupil.  He  is  required  to  ex- 
ercise at  frequent  intervals ; to  bathe,  sing,  walk, 
and  hold  himself  in  an  erect  position.  Very 
little  time  is  allowed  for  idle  and  disreputable 
practices.  The  school  hours  in  summer  are 
! from  seven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  even- 
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ing,  with  an  intermission  of  two  hours  for  din- 
ner; in  winter,  from  eight  to  seven.  All  the 
studies  are  performed  in  school,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  extra  lessons  in  music  and  the 
langnagcs  as  inaj  be  desired.  In  this  way 
there  is  but  little  oi)portnnity  for  street  playing 
and  rowdyism — ^too  common  a practice  in  our 
country.  At  schools  for  boys  all  are  considered 
boys,  big  and  little,  and  so  treated.  Precocious 
young  gentlemen  of  sixteen  are  reg^ed  with 
facial  disfavor.  Neatnese  and  cleanliness  in 
diTss  and  person  are  imperatively  required. 
Thei^  remarks  will  apply  in  general  terms  to 
schools  for  girls. 

The  relations  between  teachers  and  their  pu- 
pils are  of  the  most  kindly  and  affectionate  elmr- 
iictcr.  The  same  interchange  of  friendly  sou- 
venirs which  so  frequently  takes  place  in  fam- 
ilies is  also  a prevailing  custom  in  this  connec- 
tion. Birthday  and  Christmas  presents  are 
made  to  the  teachers,  and  on  those  occasions  the 
whole  school  unites  in  doing  them  honor.  Affec- 
tionate addressee  arc  delivered  on  both  sides,  and 
there  is  always  a very  happy  scene  of  rejoicing. 


On  a certain  day  of  the  year  the  boys  arc 
privileged  to  scourge  their  teacher  with  birchen 
switches  in  satisfaction  of  old  scores.  This  is  a 
grand  time,  as  may  well  be  su])poscd.  Every 
boy  in  the  school  comes  prepared  with  his  in- 
dividual switch,  which  he  uses  with  a zeal  and 
energy  that  does  credit  to  his  gym nn Stic  educa- 
tion. Unlucky  is  the  pedagogue  who  has  laid 
up  a heavy  score  to  his  debit,  for  lie  is  sure  to 
get  it  with  interest.  There  may  Ik?  such  n thing 
as  fiihtrc  retribution,  but  boys  are  not  apt  to 
think  of  that.  Delighted  at  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  this  day  of  unrestrained  pleas- 
ure, they  repair  to  school  with  their  switches, 
gayly  tied  up  wdth  riblions ; and  after  an  nffec- 
tioniite  greeting  of  tfio  master  and  iLshers,  who 
are  especially  civil  on  these  occasions,  they  soon 
begin  to  lay  about  them,  with  joyous  shouts, 
and  the  seho*:>l-rooni  becomes  a scene  of  uproar 
and  frolic  that  baffles  description.  Genenillj 
the  master  begs  off,  after  a pretty  lively  warm- 
ing, hut  the  younger  teachers  are  compelled  to 
nm  and  jump,  struggle  and  implore,  till  quire 
e.\hAuate(L  Big  and  little  boys  shower  down 
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apon  their  backs  and  shoulders  a torrent  of  en- 
ergetic blows;  hold  them  by  the  skirts  of  the 
coat;  drag  them  out  of  their  fortified  retreats 
behind  the  desks ; hop  up  on  the  benches  to  get 
effective  positions,  and  shout  with  unmitigated 
delight  when  they  set  the  unlucky  pedagogues 
a-roaring  with  real  or  imaginary  pain.  It  is  a 
scene  of  glorious  and  enthusiastic  fun.  The 
teachers  seem  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  pu- 
pils ; and  after  it  is  all  over,  and  the  old  scores 
are  fairly  paid  up,  hands  are  shaken  all  round, 
and  the  boys  are  patted  on  the  head,  and  com- 
plimented for  their  zeal  and  activity  in  this  es- 
sential branch  of  their  education.  An  unre- 
served and  affectionate  relationship  is  thus  kept 
up  between  the  teachers  and  their  pupils,  and  I 
have  never  known  it  to  degenerate  into  disre- 
spect. During  the  summer  holidays  pedestrian 
tours  are  made  through  various  parts  of  the 
country,  having  in  view  health,  recreation,  and 
instruction.  Sometimes  these  tours  extend  into 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Bavaria.  The 
classes  are  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  who 
omit  no  opportunity  of  instilling  into  their  minds 
a practical  knowledge  of  geology,  botany,  ento- 
mology, and  such  other  studies  as  come  within 
the  sphere  of  their  rambles.  Each  boy  carries 
with  him  a tin  case,  in  which  to  preserve  the 
specimens  picked  up  by  the  way-side.  As  they 
wander  along  through  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  parts  of  the  country  they  sing  glees 
and  choruses,  make  sketches  of  the  old  castles, 
or  bathe  in  the  mountain  streams.  They  are 
the  happiest  set  of  beings  in  existence.  Know- 
ing no  troubles,  overflowing  with  health,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  they  present  a pic- 
ture of  pure  and  perfect  happiness,  if  such  a 
thing  can  exist  upon  earth.  Will  any  one  pre- 
tend to  say  that  such  a life  as  this,  innocent 
and  refining  in  all  its  tendencies,  is  not  infinite- 
ly better  than  the  holiday  life  of  our  American 
children  ? Here  there  is  no  dissipation,  no  en- 
couragement to  idle  and  profligate  habits,  no 
morbid  and  unwholesome  excitements.  A love 
of  nature  in  its  most  attractive  aspects  is  en- 
couraged. Not  a stick,  or  stone,  or  fiower  on 
the  way-side  but  has  its  meaning.  The  beauti- 
ful legends  of  the  country  are  the  subjects  of 
song  and  story.  Health  earned  by  exercise 
brings  with  it  an  increased  capacity  for  study. 
The  mind  and  body  are  refreshed;  and  when 
the  holidays  are  over  the  teachers  and  pupib 
return  to  their  duties  with  clear  heads  and 
strong  nerves.  In  this  way  the  Germans  ac- 
quire those  robust  constitutions  which  are  the 
admiration  of  the  world ; and  among  our  Teu- 
tonic citizens  we  find  the  best  civil  engineers, 
draughtsmen,  chemists,  botanists,  and  geolo- 
gists to  develop  the  resources  of  our  country. 

But  of  all  the  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
Germans  none  strikes  me  more  forcibly  than 
their  economy.  They  are  economical  in  every 
condition  of  life.  Nothing  goes  to  waste.  To 
an  American,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  prodigal- 
ity in  his  household,  prodigality  in  his  pleas- 
ures, and  reckless  extravagance  in  all  his  ex- 


penditures, the  extreme  cautiousness  of  the  Ger- 
mans has  the  appearance  at  first  of  a stingy  and 
penurious  spirit.  But  this  is  far  from  the  truth. 
No  race  of  people  in  the  world  are  more  char- 
itable to  the  poor,  or  more  liberal  in  the  expend- 
iture of  their  means ; but  they  do  every  thing 
in  a judicious  and  systematic  way.  The  wealth- 
iest citizens  of  Frankfort  are  as  close  and  saving 
in  their  sphere  as  the  poorest.  They  throw  no- 
thing away.  Every  thing  is  made  to  tell ; and 
even  their  pleasures  are  conducted  upon  a judi- 
cious system  of  economy.  The  result  is,  the 
poor  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  every  family 
enjoys  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pleasure 
at  the  smallest  expense,  and  without  exceeding 
their  permanent  income.  All  are  happy  and 
comfortable,  and  free  from  anxiety.  I am  re- 
joiced to  say  that  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  children 
have  greatly  improved  in  this  respect.  Since 
the  rise  of  exchange  it  has  become  a necessary 
feature  in  our  domestic  system.  A brief  refer- 
ence to  this  portion  of  our  experience  in  Frank- 
fort will  afford  a very  good  idea  of  the  prevail- 
ing economy  practiced  by  all  German  families. 

On  our  arrival  at  Hamburg  during  the  prod- 
igal times,  when  we  were  fresh  from  California, 
I was  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Brown  (rather  against 
my  own  judgment)  to  purchase  a fine  Leghorn 
hat.  It  was  nicely  trimmed  with  brown  silk, 
had  a stylish  twist  about  the  brim,  and  cost  the 
sum  of  six  dollars.  This  led  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  a fine  traveling  suit  of  broadcloth  to 
match  the  hat,  and  a pair  of  fine  heavy  shoes  to 
match  the  traveling  suit,  and  a handsome  walk- 
ing-cane  to  match  the  shoes.  Shortly  after  our 
arrival  in  Frankfort  this  costly  outfit  was  stolen 
from  my  room ; but  by  dint  of  persevering  ap- 
plications to  the  police  office  I recovered  my 
property  by  paying  about  half  its  value  in  the 
way  of  expenses.  Since  that  flush  period, 
now  nearly  three  years  past,  we  have  learned 
many  of  the  bitter  lessons  of  life.  The  hat 
has  been  dyed  black,  to  suit  the  cold  weather, 
and  by  Tabitha’s  own  industrious  hand  thor- 
oughly lined  with  the  remnants  of  an  old  silk 
gown,  already  worn  by  the  girls,  in  the  shape 
of  black  bodies,  on  various  festive  occasions. 
True,  it  gets  rustier  and  rustier  every  day, 
and  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  fagging  out 
about  the  brim;  but  Tabitha  is  a woman  of 
remarkable  resources,  and  declarer  that  by  an 
expenditure  of  twenty-four  kreutzers  she  can 
make  it  hold  out  another  year.  In  spite  of  all 
conjugal  endeavors,  little  spots  in  front  of  the 
thick-stuff  trowsers  show  that  there  are  brass 
buttons  hid  behind ; and  they  grow  shorter  and 
shorter  in  the  legs ; and  bag-formation?  about 
the  knees  indicate  that  their  master  is  a great 
pedestrian,  while  the  coat-sleeves  give  evidence 
of  his  literary  labors.  Finding  that  no  further 
sponging  with  alcohol  or  Flecken-wasser  pro- 
duces any  permanent  efiect,  Mrs.  B.  has,  for 
some  time  past,  begged  roe,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  to  turn  these  articles  of  apparel  over  to 
our  oldest  boy,  Spenser ; but  I have  contrived, 
up  to  this  date,  to  ward  off  her  importunities  by 
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sach  terrible  pictures  of  Exchange  (which  she 
conceires  to  a species  of  earthquake)  that 
she  sometimes  controls  herself  for  several  days, 
though  it  is  evident  she  is  constantly  meditating 
some  scheme  by  which  I may  be  induced  to  pur- 
chase a new  outfit.  Weather-beaten  and  travel- 
stained,  the  hat  is  nearly  gone ; the  braid  of  the 
coat  hangs  about  it  like  a gorgeous  fringe ; the 
pantaloons  clearly  indicate  that  Americans  wear 
drawers;  the  buttons  generally  begin  to  show 
their  shiny  brass  faces ; and  the  double-soled 
shoes  now  havo  two  or  three  soles  apiece,  entire- 
ly independent  of  each  other.  Mrs.  Brown  and 
the  girls  make  some  melancholy  efforts  to  laugh 
off  my  appearance  on  the  public  promenade,  to 
which  their  attention  is  frequently  called.  They 
profess  to  regard  it  as  one  of  my  peculiarities, 
derived  from  long  experience  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  America.  With  an  embarrassed  sim- 
per Mrs.  B.  assures  her  friends  that  they  can 
form  no  idea  what  a queer  and  careless  roan 
Mr.  Brown  is ; that  he  has  a strange  attachment 
to  old  clothes,  and  greatly  prefers  them  to  new 
ones.  “Oh,  he  is  so  queer!”  she  says;  “he 
thinks  about  nothing  but  Indians  and  camp-life 
in  California  and  then  she  starts  off  into  such 
a labyrinth  of  reminiscences  about  our  wild  mode 
of  life  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  completely  to  cap- 
tivate the  imagination  of  her  unsophisticated 
German  friends,  and  lead  them  entirely  away 
from  the  point  at  issue. 

I now  come  to  our  German  aunt  on  the  Pro- 
fessor’s side,  who  lives  in  the  village  of  Housen, 
three  miles  from  Frankfort,  and  whose  influence 
upon  the  domestic  economy  of  our  family  will 
be  duly  acknowledged  before  the  close  of  these 
memoirs.  Tanta  Sette  is  a remarkable  woman, 
and  would  be  a remarkable  character  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  She  r^eived  an  excellent 
education  in  her  youth,  and  grew  up  an  accom- 
plished young  lady.  Before  her  maturity,  how- 
ever, she  was  attacked  with  a disease  which  cul- 
minated in  a terrible  chronic  headache,  that 
kept  her  in  bed  for  many  years.  She  broke  off 
an  engagement  on  account  of  her  health,  and  is 
therefore  to-day  an  old  maid.  Every  moment 
of  her  life,  when  not  incapable  by  sickness,  she 
has  employed  in  doing  good  to  every  body,  and 
especially  to  poor  people.  She  brought  up  sev- 
eral forsaken  children — among  them  a poor  idi- 
otic girl,  of  such  hideous  appearance  that  her 
friends  almost  shunned  her  house,  for  she  was 
ever  there  by  the  side  of  that  unfortunate  girl, 
tending  and  nursing  the  overgrown,  silly  creat- 
ure by  day  and  by  night;  talking  to  her,  and 
imagining  there  were  gleams  of  intelligence  in 
the  few  inarticulate  sounds  uttered  by  the  poor 
idiot.  For  fourteen  years  Tanta  Sette  nursed 
that  stricken  child ; then  the  poor  girl  died ; 
and  to-day,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death, 
you  may  see  the  old  lady,  in  her  neat  black 
dress,  carry  a garland  of  flowers  to  the  grave- 
yard, and,  with  many  tears,  put  it  on  the  little 
hillock  beneath  which  “her  Anna”  sleeps. 

One  fortunate  event  happened  to  Tanta  Sette 
several  years  ago.  The  seams  of  her  skull  gave 
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way,  and  her  brain  got  more  room.  From  that 
moment  she  was  rid  of  her  headache,  though 
her  head  became  rather  tender,  and  the  band- 
ages necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  changes 
of  temperature  give  it  enormous  proportions. 
Subsequently  she  lost  one  eye ; but  all  she  did 
was  to  bind  a clean  white  handkerchief  over  it, 
so  as  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  beholder,  and 
was  as  happy  as  before,  undaunted  in  her  ac- 
tivity to  relieve  the  suffering  in  mind  and  body. 
The  biography  of  this  woman  and  her  exploits 
— how,  she  herself  poor,  fitted  out  whole  house- 
holds— how  she  brought  back  to  their  duties 
drunken  and  dissipated  husbands  and  slovenly 
wives,  and  saved  forsaken  children— yes,  even 
managed  to  open  prisons  and  let  out  political 
offenders — would  fill  volumes.  One  can  easily 
imagine  how  proud  we  arc  of  our  German  aunt, 
especially  since  she  has  undertaken  to  be  the 
guardian  angel  of  our  own  family.  From  some 
cause  unknown  to  me  she  has  taken  up  a notion 
that  Tabitha  was  once  upon  a time  a very  fine 
lady,  who  never  did  any  thing  but  sing  and  play 
the  piano,  ride  in  a fine  carriage,  and  enjoy  all 
her  heart  could  wish  for.  I think  this  idea  must 
have  originated  in  the  placid  and  resigned  ex- 
pression of  Mrs.  Brown’s  countenance.  How 
can  any  body  expect  this  fine  creature,  so  deli- 
cately nurtured,  to  submit  all  at  once  to  the 
heavy  cares  of  a household,  with  but  one  insig- 
nificant little  nurse,  and  seven  children,  and 
the  whooping-cough,  and  the  measles,  and  scar- 
let-fever, and  chicken-pox,  all  in  the  family, 
and  such  a queer,  half-civilized  man  for  a hus- 
band!— this  has  been  Tanta  Bette’s  governing 
thought  for  the  past  two  years.  If  Mr.  Brown 
only  understood  a little  more  German,  and  if 
she  could  understand  a little  more  of  his  French, 
she  would  soon  convince  him  of  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  the  absurdity  of  expecting  from  such 
a wife  all  that  he  expects.  But  she  can  make 
nothing  of  him ; she  can  only  try  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  Tabitha’s  domestic  cares ; and  forth- 
with she  sets  about  curing  the  whooping-cough 
as  a preliminary  measure. 

First,  she  goes  to  a butcher  and  begs  a hog's 
bladder  “for  charity’s  sake” — it  won’t  do  to 
purchase  it;  then  she  takes  half  a pound  of 
rock-candy,  also  a charitable  gift,  and  puts  it  in 
the  bladder.  This  done  she  fastens  the  precious 
parcel  to  a long  string,  and  precisely  at  sunset 
lowers  it  down  into  a draw-well  before  her  cot- 
tage-door, with  invocations  to  the  three  highest 
names.  Next  day,  exactly  at  sunset  again  she 
draws  it  up.  Through  organic  influences  it  has 
become  a simp;  through  higher  infiuences  it 
has  been  blessed  with  special  properties  to  cure 
the  whooping-cough.  In  a little  brown  pitcher 
she  puts  it  and  carries  it  three  miles  to  town ; 
and  with  many  blessings  pours  it  down  the 
throats  of  the  little  Browns.  Three  days  there- 
after they  are  greatly  improved ; before  the  ex- 
piration of  a week  they  almost  cease  to  whoop ; 
and  in  due  coarse  of  time  are  as  well  as  ever 
— thanks  to  Providence  and  the  kindly  aid  of 
Tanta  Sette ! 
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Bnt  the  full  benevolence  and  pity  of  this ' 
. tender-hearted  old  lady  were  only  thoroughly  | 
aronsed  when  she  heard,  or  discovered  through  ! 
her  remaining  eye,  that  an  event  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  our  family  was  about  to  transpire.  | 
With  indefatigable  zeal  she  wandered  to  and  fro  j 
from  her  village  to  town  and  back  again,  bring-  i 
ing  with  her  at  each  visit  a bundle  of  hne  old  ! 
linen — antique  shirts  and  chemises  long  since  | 
cast  aside,  old  sheets  and  handkerchiefs  and  | 
petticoats  of  the  finest  texture.  It  would  never  i 
do,  she  said,  to  have  the  silken  skin  of  the  little  * 
stranger  touched  by  any  fabric  that  was  not 
mellowed  by  age.  Such  a monstrous  thing  as 
new  linen  upon  a new  baby  would  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  public  opinion  in  Germany.  Then 
she  set  her  servant  to  work  upon  the  raw  ma- 
terial, manufacturing  little  shirts  and  swaddling- 
clothes  and  such  like  articles  of  convenience  and 
luxury,  so  that  when  the  little  Brown  opened  j 
its  eyes  for  the  first  time  to  a consciousness  of  ; 
existence,  it  found  itself  pretty  well  off  as  to  > 
nether  garniture.  The  permanent  decoration  ! 
of  its  outside  and  upper  w'orks  has  not  to  this ! 
date  been  deemed  necessary.  The  nurse,  in  the  I 
vanity  of  her  silly  heart,  bought  out  of  her  own  j 
money  a little  white  worsted  cap  with  pink  rib- 
bons, and  a thin  worsted  net  for  a veil.  These 
are  put  on  the  baby  when  it  is  exhibited  to  stran- 
gers ; and  when  thus  appareled  and  wrapped  up 
in  its  mother’s  summer  shawl  it  is  supposed  to 
make  a very  fine  appearance. 

Tanta  Sette  does  not  do  things  by  halves. 
She  discovered  that  the  reason  the  children 
caught  all  the  epidemics  that  were  floating 
about  school  was,  that  they  were  too  thinly 
clad.  Straightway  she  went  to  work  and  begged 
a vast  collection  of  old  silk  and  calico  gowns. 
These,  with  her  own  hands,  aided  by  her  serv- 
ant, she  fitted  and  fixed,  and  dove -tailed, 
and  wadded  and  quilted,  till,  in  due  progress 
of  time,  the  three  girls,  May,  Nina,  and  Sea, 
were  amply  provided  with  the  most  unique  pet- 
ticoats ever  invented. 

But  you  must  not  suppose  the  word  “ unique” 
applies  to  the  colors  of  the  same;  for  in  that 
particular  they  outflosh  the  flashiest  Balmoral. 
“They  are  warm  at  least,”  says  Tanta  Sette,  | 
“ and  nobody  sees  them.”  She  was  right  in  the 
first  part  of  her  proposition ; but  the  lost  was 
frustrated  by  that  element  of  human  nature  in- 
herent in  the  female  race.  Little  Sea,  who  is 
only  four  years  old,  upon  repeated  contempla- 
tion of  her  petticoat  of  plaid,  calico,  merino,  and 
velvet,  silk,  satin,  and  bombazine ; with  its  daz- 
zling patches  of  green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow; 
its  ornate  and  flowery  effects  in  general,  thought 
it  so  very  fine  that  she  could  not  permit  her  light 
to  be  hidden  under  a bushel.  To  the  great  dis- 
may of  Mrs.  Brown,  who  is  a little  sensitive  in 
these  matters,  and  the  exceeding  discomfiture  of 
May  and  Nina,  the  delighted  child  lifts  her  frock 
to  every  young  gentleman  and  lady  that  enters 
the  house,  exclaiming,  “Oh,  thee  my  beaufu 
toatie!  Oh,  thee  my  schon  petti-toatl” 

While  Tanta  Sette  thus  evinces  her  care  for 
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the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family,  in  the 
manufacture  of  substratum  coverings  for  their 
bodies,  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  sister  Dart  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  the  matter  of  external  adorn- 
ment. There  never  before  was  such  a turning 
and  cutting  up  of  old  gowns ; and  it  must  bo  ad- 
mitted that  if  the  stuff  does  not  often  bear  a 
critical  examination,  this  slight  defect  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  fit  and  style.  Many 
a little  girl  on  the  promenade  cn^ies  May  when 
she  flaunts  by  in  a silk  skirt  with  flounces,  a co- 
quettish little  sack  trimmed  with  velvet,  open  in 
front;  and  one  of  Spenser’s  shirts  worn  d la 
Zouave  underneath ; nor  will  that  little  girl’s 
mother  quite  succeed  in  pacifying  her  by  remark- 
ing that  May  is  an  American  girl,  and  only  the 
Americans  dress  so  fine.  On  gala  days  no  ex- 
ception whatever  can  be  taken  to  May’s  dress, 
for  then  she  wears  her  Aunt  Dart’s  real  Zouave, 
and  her  Aunt  Dart’s  real  lace,  judiciously  tacked 
to  it,  and  perhaps  a borrowed  ring  of  pure  gold 
from  the  same  .source.  I can  assure  you  my 
daughter  Mayotta  on  these  occasions  is  a stun- 
ner. Poor  Nina  fares  worse.  Other  people’s 
things  on  her  look  like  other  people’s  things. 

There  is  not  so  much  millinery  work  done  for 
her  as  for  May ; and  when  May  has  outgrown 
the  skirts  with  the  flounces,  and  Nina  tries  them 
on,  they  come  to  pieces  and  are  laid  by  to  make 
dresses  for  Sea,  who  is  chiefly  solicitous  about 
the  colors.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

Nina  helps  herself.  She  is  a great  needle-wo- 
man ; so  she  saves  all  the  little  bits  of  cotton  sho 
can  pick  up  and  works  them  into  sets  of  collars 
and  cuffs,  with  neat  colored  edges  which  she 
embroiders  around  them ; and  then  washes  and 
starches  and  irons  them  with  her  own  hands. 

Many  a time  when  May  comes  to  Aunt  Dart  to 
beg  the  loan  of  a clean  collar,  Nina  stands  by 
with  a nice  clean  collar  on  and  a pair  of  beauti- 
ful cuffs  to  match,  in  the  proud  consciousness  that 
she  owes  her  fine  appearance  to  nobody  but  herself, 
and  the  judicious  exercise  of  her  own  talents. 

It  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  with  the 
boys.  Mitche  wears  a big  coat,  transmitted  to 
him  from  myself  over  the  backs  of  Spenser  and 
Egerton,  subject  only  to  a graduated  system  of 
reduction.  This  coat,  though  greatly  curtailed 
of  its  original  proportions,  hangs  down  to  his 
heels,  so  as  to  hide  his  (literally)  inexpressibles, 
which  are  not  deemed  by  Mrs.  Brown  fit  to 
be  seen  by  the  public  eye.  Egerton  sports  a 
pair  of  my  old  trowsers,  cut  off  a little  below 
the  knees,  and  carefully  spunged  with  Flechen- 
wnsscr,  together  with  a jacket  ingeniously  con- 
structed out  of  Spenser’s  last  coat.  From  the 
fact  that  there  has  existed  for  some  time  an  in- 
curable hole  in  the  left  elbow,  it  has  become  a 
habit  with  the  lad  to  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the 
1 street,  and  to  make  the  crossings  with  his  right 
hand  over  the  afflicted  part  of  his  coat-sleeve. 
Spenser  conics  heir  to  my  cast-off  apparel  with- 
out those  trying  intervals  of  wear  and  tear  which 
militate  against  the  interests  of  his  younger  broth- 
ers , and  in  consequence,  aided  by  his  own  care- 
ful habits,  generally  succeeds  in  making  rather 
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a decent  appearance,  though  he  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  miserable  subterfuge 
of  buttoning  his  coat  to  hide  his  linen. 

Tabitha  manages  excellently.  With  her 
placid  dignity  she  always  looks  the  lady,  eren 
when  she  wears  her  co^'s  dresses.  You  must 
not  understand  me  to  say  that  she  borrows  dress- 
es from  her  cdok ; but  she  has  acquired  a cer- 
tain economical  art  very  prevalent  here  in  the 
ranks  of  reduced  gentility.  When  a poor  serv- 
ant girl  enters  a dry-go^s  store  she  is  turned 
over  to  the  youngest  hand  in  the  establishment. 
This  youngest  hand  lays  before  her  such  things 
as  he  imagines  a poor  servant  girl  ought  to  wear. 
The  poor  servant  girl  selects,  and  then  jews 
down  the  young  hand  a few  kreutzers  on  ac- 
count of  her  depressed  condition  in  life.  Now, 
you  perceive,  when  Tabitha  wants  a dress,  and 
can  no  longer  do  without  it,  she  sends  her  cook 
down  the  street  on  economical  thoughts  intent. 
Through  the  above-described  system  of  diplo- 
macy the  cook  makes  a cheap  purchase,  carries 
it  home,  and  turns  it  over  to  her  mistress,  who 
is  thus  a walking  specimen  of  her  cook's  taste — 
which  happily  coincides  with  my  own  most  of 
the  time. 


MARGARET  FREYER’S  HEART. 

L 

Four  years  ago  last  summer  Mai^jaret  Frey- 
er  was  one  of  the  season  belles  at  New- 
port. She  was  then  two-and-twenty.  A slen- 
der, graceful  girl,  whom  men  spoke  of  as  that  I 
charming  Miss  Freyer;*’  of  whom  women  won-| 
dered  “what  men  could  see  in  Margaret  Freyer 
to  admire  so  much.”  I have  known  gentlemen 
to  come  from  her  presence,  where  they  had  been 
lingering  a brief  call  into  a visit,  and  go  into 
raptures,  in  the  hearing  of  lady  acquaintances, 
over  Margaret’s  hair,  and  her  eyes,  and  her 
teeth ; or  her  color,  her  form,  and  her  grace. 

“Such  dark  eyes!  Such  brilliant  hair ! Such 
dazzling  teeth !” 

And  the  fair  hearers  would  look  in  amaze. 
Why  her  eyes  were  light-blue  eyes.  And  her 
teeth  so  uneven ! And  she  was  so  sallow ; and 
the  outlines  of  her  face  so  irregular ! And  as 
for  her  color,  why  that  was  quite  as  irregular. 
When  Margaret  wasn’t  under  some  excitement 
she  was  pale  as  a ghost,  and  showed  great  hol- 
lows in  her  cheeks.  Handsome  I They  couldn’t 
sec  Margaret  Freyer ’s  beauty. 

Yet  Margaret  Freyer  possessed  the  power  of 
great  beauty.  For  she  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  had  all  the  effects  of  beauty  without  its  per- 
fect possession.  So  men  and  women  differed 
about  her.  To  the  former,  after  leaving  her 
electric  presence,  where  they  had  watched  that 
vivid  coming  of  color,  the  kindling  eyes,  the  quick 
flashing  smile.s,  the  flitting  expressions,  Marga- 
ret was  beautiful.  To  the  latter — women  whom 
Margaret  mostly  saw,  gay  girls,  who  chatted 
and  gossiped  over  last  night’s  party — Margaret 
Freyer  was  only  “a  plain,  sallow  girl,  rather 
stylish,  but  so  peculiar!” 


And  what  was  the  reason  that  this  * ' sallow 
girl”  transformed  herself  so  brilliantly  for  these 
men  instead  of  these  women  ? Was  it  the  com- 
mon incentive  of  coquetry  that  roused  her  to 
animation  ? No.  But  in  the  position  of  life 
in  which  it  was  Margaret’s  fortune  to  be  cast,  as 
a general  rule,  the  sons  took  wider  ranges  of 
thought  and  speculation  than  the  daughters. 
And  naturally  enough,  os  being  men,  they  came 
in  contact  with  all  the  contrasts  of  life — touched 
at  all  its  points  in  their  intercouree  with  their 
fellows;  while  their  sisters  revolving  in  their 
narrower  circle,  which  custom  has  rendered  ex- 
clusive to  one  class  or  “ set,”  have  little  knowl- 
edge, and  less  interest  for  any  other. 

And  Margaret,  an  only  daughter,  associated 
with  her  father  and  two  brothers  from  her  early 
girlhood,  partook  of  their  spirit  most  cordially — 
a spirit  which  by  nature  and  education  embraced 
broad  grounds.  So  it  happened  that  she  be- 
came more  companionable  to  “these  men”  than 
to  “these  women.” 

So  it  happened  that  she  stood  talking  on  one 
of  those  summer  nights  four  years  ago  with  Matt 
Dillon  and  Harry  Smythe  and  Mr.  Garruth, 
three  of  the  finest  fellows  you  could  have  found 
at  Newport  that  season,  or  any  other  season. 

And  across  the  room,  leaning  on  their  part- 
ners’ arms,  and  w'aiting  for  the  next  waltz  to 
strike  up,  were  some  of  those  fair  dissenters,  who 
wondered  “what  Matt  Dillon  and  Harry  Smythe 
and  Mr.  Garruth  could  see  to  admire  in  Mar- 
garet Freyer.” 

One  of  these  partners — a tall,  slight,  and  dark 
man,  with  a promise  of  greater  breadth  in  the 
well-knit  frame  for  the  days  tliat  were  to  come — 
was  evidently  not  so  surprised  at  the  admiration 
as  the  pretty  blonde  who  hung  upon  his  arm ; 
for  as  he  listened  to  Bertha’s  light  graceful  talk 
with  courteous  response  of  smile,  or  word,  or 
bow,  he  shot  out  from  under  black  brows  a cari- 
ous inquiring  look  at  Margaret  opposite. 

But  Madison  Wythe  was  too  much  of  a tacti- 
cian to  betray  his  interest  to  his  lady  compan- 
ion. Much  too  wise  and  witty  to  say  as  he  felt, 
“Who  is  that  brilliant  girl  across  there  with 
Dillon  and  the  rest?” 

No,  he  waited.  Went  through  the  long  waltz 
with  that  tireless  Bertha  Downes,  swung  off  near 
the  supper-room  as  the  last  flute  sounded,  met 
Dillon  coming  out,  and  made  him  go  back  again 
while  he  transferred  Miss  Downes  to  one  of  the 
Smythes.  Then  at  liberty,  he  linked  his  arm 
in  Matt  Dillon’s,  and  sauntering  down  the  floor, 
asked, 

“ Who  was  that  girl  you  stood  talking  with. 
Matt?” 

“ Which  girl?” 

Matt  had  been  talking  with  a dozen,  certain- 
ly, and  this  rather  widely-put  question  wasn't 
easily  answered. 

“Which!” 

There  was  sarcastic  emphasis  in  this  repetition. 

“It’s  my  opinion  there  is  but  one  girl  here 
with  whom  we  can  talk  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
minutes,  Matt.'* 
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Oh,  I know  now  ;**  and  Matt  laughed  and 
then  looked  at  his  companion  oddly. 

“Well,  who  is  she?”  Wythe  was  getting  im- 
patient. 

“ A slender,  sallow  girl,  with  heavy  eyes  and 
an  abstracted  manner — ” 

“ Pish  I — no,  no.  A girl  with  clear  skin,  a 
vivid  color,  and  splendid  dark  eyes,  that  talked 
with  her  tongue.  And  she  wore  some  sort  of 
scarlet  vine  running  like  fire  through  her  hair.” 

Matt  laughed  again. 

“ Yes,  I know — I know,  Wythe ; but  what  I 
said  is  what  the  women  say  about  her.  It’s 
Margaret  Freyer.” 

“I  want  to  know  her.” 

“Yes,  I see  you  do, ’’returned  Dillon,  signif- 
icantly. “But  I warn  you,  Madison,  that  you 
won’t  agree  with  each  other.  You’ll  quarrel. 
She’s  radical ; comes  of  a radical  family.  Full 
of  isms,  and  that  special  ism  which  you  hate 
specially — ” 

“Come,  Matt,  you  are  wasting  time.  Will 
yon  introduce  me  ?”  Wythe  interrupted,  laugh- 
ing himself  now. 

“Then  I warn  you  again,”  proceeded  im- 
perturbable Matt.  And  here  a tragic  look. 
“ There’s  two  obstacles.  Smythe  and  Garruth 
are  in  the  way.” 

“In  the  way  of  what? — an  introduction?” 

“ Oh,  only  an  introduction !”  with  a quizzical 
look.  “ I thought — Oh,  Miss  Margaret,  did 
you  get  your  fan  ? (There  she  is  now,  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  table,  Wythe,”  in  an  under-tone.) 
Then  again,  louder : 

“ You  promised  to  drink  that  Marcobrunner 
with  me,  and  hear  my  Spanish  pledge  over  it. 
It’s  a secret  I can  only  give  to  you.  I’ll  come 
round,  or  over,  which  is  it?  There  seems  an 
even  chance.” 

And  for  a second  the  sparkling  fellow  looked 
about,  as  if  in  debate  with  himself.  * 

Then  a gentle  jostle  here,  a setting  aside  in 
some  remarkable  manner  of  square  shoulders, 
and  a parting  of  seas  of  silk  and  muslin — ^smiles, 
bows,  and  “ I beg  your  pardons” — all  with  that 
inimitable  good-humor  and  charming  grace,  and 
Matt  Dillon  had  found  his  way  through  the 
throng,  and  was  bending  o\'er  the  Marcobrun- 
ner, speaking  low  and  rapidly  to  listening  Mar- 
garet Freyer.  Madison  Wythe,  across  the  ta- 
ble, knew  what  the  ruse  of  the  Spanish  pledge 
meant. 

He  knew,  as  he  lent  an  ear  to  a gay  little 
talker  beside  him,  that  he  was  under  discussion 
between  the  owner  of  those  splendid  dark  eyes 
and  Matt  Dillon.  He  knew  Matt  was  pro- 
posing his  acquaintance,  and  he  felt  the  splen- 
did eyes  in  a glance  of  curiosity — it  seemed  to 
him  like  measurement ; and  he  colored  so  fierce- 
ly that  the  little  talker  thought  she  had  bewitch- 
ed him. 

Presently  the  throng  thinned,  and  Matt  Dil- 
lon returned,  took  him  by  the  arm,  with  these 
words : 

“ Smythe  and  Garruth  will  want  to  kill  you, 
and  then  perhaps  you’ll  want  to  kill  them.  If 


it  comes  to  that,  you  know,  you  can  wait  till 
you  catch  them  in  the  Carolinas,  and  settle  it 
in  a compound  dueL  I’ll  come  on  and  play 
the  second.” 

“Which  side?” 

But  by  this  time  they  stopped  in  front  of 
Miss  Freyer,  and  Dillon  stopp^  his  nonsense 
to  say,  “ This  is  my  friend  Mr.  Wythe,  Miss 
Freyer:  Miss  Freyer,  Mr.  Wythe.” 

Margaret  Freyer  looked  up  and  caught  that 
glance  again — a glance  that,  half  an  hour  ago, 
had  struck  athwart  Bertha  Downe’s  blonde  hair, 
as  that  dark  face  went  flashing  above  it  down 
the  measures  of  a waltz. 

“ I wonder  who  he  is  ?”  she  had  thought  then. 
She  knew  now ; that  is,  she  knew  his  name  was 
Wythe — Madison  Wythe,  Matt  Dillon  had  said. 
But  that  wasn’t  much  to  know.  It  was  some- 
thing, but  not  every  thing.  And  Margaret  liked 
to  know  a great  deal  about  people  whom  she 
cared  to  know  at  all.  She  liked  to  study  char- 
acter, and  she  was  really  a very  clever  student. 
Here  was  a face  that  promised  plenty  of  study. 
A dark,  deep  face,  that  wore  its  dusky  beauty 
like  a mask,  and  kept  cool  control  somewhere 
beneath  of  the  fire  that  leaped  to  the  eyes  in 
those  flashing  glances. 

He  didn’t  say  much,  as  they  stood  there  in 
the  supper-room ; but,  as  they  moved  away,  he 
followed  directly ; and  when  again  in  the  hall 
he  managed  to  draw  her  apart  from  the  others, 
in  some  perfectly  nnnoticeable  manner — a cer- 
tain silent  power,  which  was  not  stratagem. 

Then  a French  horn  began  piping  Strauss’s 
sweet  Zamora;  and  as  the  clear  whistle  of  a 
flute  closed  in  he  bent  his  head  to  her.  It  was 
curious.  The  mere  motion  was  of  deferential 
entreaty,  which  made  the  words  that  followed  a 
surprise ; 

“I  want  you  to  waltz  with  me.” 

There  was  not  only  a simplicity  about  this, 
but  there  was  a dreamy,  confidential  tone  in  it. 

The  music  seemed  to  suggest  some  fine  con- 
ditions of  thought  and  feeling,  which  he  felt  that 
she  could  share.  That  was  the  expression  of 
his  manner,  his  tone.  And  Margaret  accepted 
the  invitation  it  involved  as  she  put  her  hand  in 
his.  Down  through  the  cool  spaces  of  the  hall, 
just  without  the  circling  dancers,  he  held  their 
way. 

Sure,  silent,  and  with  profound  repose  of  ac- 
tion he  bore  her  on.  And  ever  through  the  ten- 
der deference  of  his  air  there  was  that  confiden- 
tial tone  which  drew  her  into  his  thought. 

Softer  and  clearer  blew  out  the  clear  notes  of 
the  horns  Finer  the  fine  shrill  whistle  of  the 
flute.  Sweeter  the  strains  of  the  violins,  and 
nearer,  sweeter  yet,  the  harj/s  low,  golden  twang. 

But  what  strange  story  were  they  pouring 
forth  ? What  “ thoughts  that  breathe  and  w'ords 
that  burn”  did  horns  and  fiutes  and  harps  ex- 
press as  she  floated  on  ? And  was  this  an  island 
breeze  that  wafted  in  to  her?  It  felt  like  the 
balmy  breath  of  the  south.  And  she  was  sure 
she  scented  the  odor  of  magnolia  groves.  And 
this  sighing  wind.  It  seemed  to  bring  a sound 
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of  rustling  pines,  and  broad-leaved  foliage  in 
luxuriant  thickets.  Was  this  the  effect  of 
Strauss’s  Zamora?  She  had  kept  its  sweet 
measure  a hundred  times  with  a laugh  and  a | 
jest.  But  now  she  kept  its  rhythmic  beats  with 
a pulsation  that  thrilled  responsive  to  the  new 
story  the  horns  and  harps  and  flutes  were  tell- 
ing. 

So  floating  on  she  lost  the  time,  the  place ; 
and  thus  rapt  away,  what  is  it  she  hears,  what  is 
It  she  says  in  two  or  three  questioning  words  of 
dreamy  tone  ? 

“ Miss  Frey er!” 

And  the  dream  was  broken,  the  spell  was  dis- 
solved. 

They  were  just  gliding  past  a window.  There 
was  a door  beyond.  Her  companion  dropped 
into  a walk,  and  putting  her  hand  over  his  arm, 
led  her  out  under  the  night  and  the  stars. 

“Miss  Freyer,  I have  tired  you.” 

He  did  not  wait  for  her  to  answer,  but  lean- 
ing over  the  balustrade  with  a deep  respiration, 
as  if  in  the  scent  of  the  sea  and  its  hoarse  mur- 
mur, he  recalled  something  foregone.  He  said, 

“ I have  not  heard  that  waltz  since  I heard  it 
played  at  Wythe  Willows.  It  was  just  such  a 
night  as  this,  and  my  cousin,  Raymond  Wythe 
— ^you  may  have  met  him  last  summer  here ; a 
splendid  young  fellow ; he  was  lost  at  sea,  yacht- 
ing, after  he  left  the  North — it  was  just  such  a 
night  as  this  that  he  played  the  Zamora and 
for  the  last  time  at  Wythe  Willows.  When  the 
band  struck  up  its  familiar  notes  a few  moments 
ago,  1 thought  of  that  time.  I remember  I was 
sitting  in  a far  window  while  he  played,  and 
could  only  see  the  outline  of  his  head  and  his 
beautiful  face,  which  came  out  into  the  moon- 
light; all  the  rest  was  in  shadow.  And  as  I 
listened  and  looked  he  seemed  to  me  the  person- 
ation of  some  beautiful,  strong,  womanly  soul. 
All  the  sweetness  of  a woman,  you  know,  and 
enough  of  the  strength  of  manhood — not  mascu- 
linity, you  see — Raymond  had  always  suggested 
something  like  this  to  me,  but  never  so  com- 
pletely as  at  that  moment.  His  youth  aided  the 
feeling,  not  then  nineteen,  and  lovely  as  any 
girl.  And  so,  as  I say,  I listened  and  looked, 
and  fancied  impossibilities  perhaps:”  ho  ended 
suddenly,  with  a strange,  impatient  smile  break- 
ing the  dream  upon  his  face.  Then  taming  to 
her  as  suddenly  with  a look  of  contrition  and  a 
manner  full  of  softness  and  kindness : 

“ But  you  are  fatigued.  I tired  you — kept 
you  there  too  long.  Sit  here,  and  let  me  get 
your  shawl.” ' 

Before  she  could  assent  or  dissent  he  had  dis- 
appeared ; and  returning,  brought,  fluttering ' 
across  his  arm,  a shawl  of  white  wools  fringed 
with  a curious  mingling  of  pale  green  chenilles 
and  strings  of  pearly  beads,  which  glistened  and 
shone  and  clashed  together  with  every  move- 
ment in  a little  soft  tinkle  such  as  you  might 
fancy  for  fairy  bells.  She  looked  in  surprise. 

“ How  did  you  know  my  shawl  ?” 

“ How  ? Well,  I can  hardly  tell.  I certain- 
ly had  never  seen  you  wear  it ; but  there  were 


twenty  shawls  lying  in  a chair — blue,  red,  and 
black ; all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  every 
style  of  stripes  and  checks.  I shook  them  over, 

I and  came  to  this  scrap  of  a mermaid’s  drapery. 

The  moment  1 heard  the  tinkle  of  the  fringe  I 
knew  where  it  belonged — I knew  the  sound  of 
the  sea.  On  what  nautilus  shell  for  a boat  did 
you  sail  for  this,  Miss  Freyer  ?” 

He  looked  down  at  her  os  he  spoke ; his  mouth 
smiling,  and  his  eyes  alight  with  sportiveness. 

She  laughed,  caught  his  spirit,  and  answered, 
quoting. 

the  broad  eea^wolds  1*  the  crimson  shells 
Whose  silver  spikes  are  nearest  the  sea.'** 

He  was  leaning  against  the  balustrade  opposite 
her,  and  laughed  gayly  back  again  as  she  quoted. 

“ Yes,  it  is  veritable  sea-foam,”  he  said : “ all 
that  white,  and  green,  and  pearl.  And  how  it 
salts  you ! Just  a.s  if  I should  not  have  known 
its  owner.  There  isn’t  another  inside  there  who 
could  wear  it.  I know  people’s  belongings  when 
1 sec  them.”  Just  then  she  raised  her  hand. 

A diamond  flashed  upon  one  of  her  fingers,  and 
he  w'ent  on  wdth  his  fonciful  mer-talk. 

“ Ah ! I see  a merman  has  left  his  kiss  upon 
your  finger.  Is  it  a pledge  or  a bond  ? and  why 
didn't  he  give  yon  for  keepsakes  ‘ turquoise,  and 
agate,  and  almondine?’  Those  are  more  of 
your  rightful  belongings.” 

The  band  was  playing  again  other  waltzes, 
and  thcY  both  stopped  to  listen.  Gay  tunes  these 
were,  dashing  along  in  mirthful  measure,  swift 
and  jubilant,  for  they  were  the  lost.  The  dances 
were  nearly  done. 

Margaret  was  beating  her  fan  upon  her  wrist 
to  these  swift  gayeties,  and  thinking  of  that 
sweet  Zamora,  and  the  strange  spell  it  had 
brought,  when  her  companion  broke  the  silence. 

Ho  had  only  been  waiting. 

‘ ‘ Miss  Freyer” — and  his  voice  was  soft  and 
deep,  as  the  softest  and  deepest  strains  of  the 
music — “will  you  tell  me  of  what  you  were 
thinking  when  the  band  played  the  Zamora  just 
now  as  we  danced.” 

A flush  rose  to  her  cheek. 

“ Did  I speak  as  we  waltzed  ?”  she  asked. 

He  came  forward  and  sat  down  upon  the  sec- 
ond step  of  the  flight,  and  leaned  his  elbow  on 
the  floor  at  her  feet.  Looking  up  he  answered : 

“You  asked  once,  ‘What  is  it  you  were  say- 
ing?’” 

Margaret  returned  his  gaze.  It  was  a fine 
face  upturned  to  her.  A dark  face  and  deep, 
but  Margaret  trusted  her  skill  in  reading  char- 
acter, and  she  felt  that  the  character  here  was 
one  to  have  faith  in.  There  was  depth  of  na- 
' ture  and  philosophy  in  it,  and  something  else — 
a sympathetic  sense  that  won  her  on  to  speak 
honestly,  if  not  fully. 

“ I think  I must  have  followed  your  thought 
in  a measure,”  she  said,  not  without  some  fluc- 
tnation  of  feeling  which  flashed  her  cheek  there 
in  the  moonlight,  so  vividly  that  he  saw  it,  and 
dropped  his  head  for  delicacy  to  her. 

“ Or,  perhaps  your  thought  followed  me and 
she  smil^  faintly.  “I  think  the  intensity  of  your 
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remembrances  must  have  reacted  upon  me  and 
impressed  my  mood.  I am  not  specially  im- 
pressionable, but  sometimes  my  sense  of  sym- 
pathy is  touched  and  1 get  into  a person’s  state 
more  nearly.  So  it  was,  1 suppose,  that  I re- 
ceived a certain  tone  from  you,  and  my  own 
mind  shaped  it  to  my  own  needs ; or  perhaps 
that  is  not  the  word  1 should  use” 

He  hashed  a quick  glance  at  her  as  she  ut- 
tered this  a little  hesitatingly,  then  bent  his  head 
again. 

“And  you  thought  I had  spoken?”  he  said, 
musingly.  “What?” 

“ No,  no.  I can’t  recall.  I—”  She  stopped. 

Again  he  lifted  his  eyes  involuntarily.  There 
was  such  emotion  of  color  and  expression  upon 
that  expressive  face  that  in  an  instant  he  under- 
stood. It  was  a revelation  to  him. 

Immediately  he  spoke.  “ I will  tell  you  frank- 
ly,” were  his  words,  “ that  as  we  stood  there,  and 
the  music  began  with  that  familiar  ^Zamora,' 
.and  brought  up  with  it  the  old  association,  the 
old  dreams  and  fancies,  I felt — how  can  I ex- 
press it  ? — that  your  nature  was  so  friendly  and 
kind  and  genial,  that  you  would  understand,  any 
peculiarity  of  mood,  and  become  conscionsly  or 
unconsciously  a sharer  of  that  mood,  and  so 
heighten  instead  of  lessen  its  vague  yet  intense 
churm.  But  why  strive  to  explain  the  inexplica- 
ble ? Why  strive  to  reduce  to  words  what  can 
only  be  felt  ? I hope  all  this  will  not  bring  any 
regret  to  you.  I hope  you  will  not  feel  that  I 
liave  been  intrusive.  I see  what  you  think,  that 
I am  specially  magnetic.  I am  not.  I must  tell 
you  fairly  that  I do  not  understand  its  laws,  that 
I have  never  tried  to.  I am  only  conscious  of 
indirect  magnetism,  such  as  any  sensitive  per- 
son possesses — such  as  tempers,  likes  and  dis- 
likes, repulsions,  etc.  I have  never  met  with 
the  person  before  that  I have  impressed  as  I have 
yourself.” 

They  all  at  once  became  conscious  here  that 
the  horns,  and  harps,  and  flutes  had  ceased,  and 
the  dancers  were  leaving  the  hall.  He  rose  in- 
stantly, and  with  quick  transition  of  tact  turned 
any  possible  feeling  of  embarrassment  by  gay 
recurrence  to  her  mermaid  claims,  as  the  shin- 
ing sca-foam/ringe  clashed  its  soft  music. 

As  he  bade  her  “good-night,”  or,  I think,  it 
may  have  been  “ good-morning,”  at  the  carriage 
door,  he  leaned  in  a moment  to  ask, 

“May  I come  round  and  see  you  to-mor- 
row ?” 

She  gave  assent,  smiled,  bowed,  the  sea-foam 
fringe  sounded  in  his  ear,  and  she  was  gone. 

What  were  Margaret  Freyer’s  thoughts  that 
night  as  she  unbraided  her  hair,  sitting  there  in 
her  room,  as  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow, 
and  gazed  through  the  open  window  upon  the 
fading  stars?  Whoso  words  did  she  remem- 
ber most  vividly  ? Whose  face  shone  out  beyond 
the  others?  Was  it  Harry  Smythe’s,  earnest, 
refined,  and  manly  ? Was  it  Garruth’s,  elegant, 
eloquent  Garruth's?  Was  it  Dillon’s  — Matt 
Dillon,  the  most  sparkling  and  graceful  of  her 
friends  ? 


Not  one  of  these.  Margaret’s  remembrances 
of  that  evening  dated  ^m  the  time  when  the 
band  began  playing  Strauss’s  Zamora;  when 
she  found  herself  drifting  down  the  hall,  upheld 
by  a touch,  light  yet  firm ; when  she  found  her- 
self dreaming  a dream  whose  vividness  mocked 
reality ; in  which  she  seemed  to  hear  tones,  new, 
yet  familiar  as  life ; in  which  she  seemed  to  hear 
even  the  shaping  of  sentences — faint  utterances 
— and  then  she  half  murmurs,  “What  is  it  you 
were  saying  ?”  And  the  dream  passes. 

This  is  what  Margaret  thinks  of  as  she  un- 
braids her  hair — as  she  lies  down  upon  her  pil- 
low. And  falling  asleep  she  dreams  it  over 
again.  And  all  through  these  sleeping  fancies 
still  winds  and  steals  Strauss’s  sweet  Zamora. 

II. 

“Where  did  you  disappear  last  night?  I 
saw  you  waltzing  with  Wythe  after  we  left  the 
supper-room,  and  that  was  the  last  of  you  for 
my  vision.  Bertie  Downes,  with  feminine  sa- 
gacity, declared  you  had  gone  home  on  the 
strength  of  a white  and  green  shawl  being  miss- 
ing.” 

Margaret  didn’t  care  to  contradict  Bertie 
Downes’s  sagacious  declaration,  so  she  kept 
silent. 

Dillon  was  too  gentlemanly  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion again,  so  went  on  covering  the  pause  with 
his  si>arkling  talk.  And  Margaret,  while  she 
listened,  held  a little  thread  of  thought  apart 
from  what  she  gave  to  him. 

Here  it  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  day  and  he 
hadn’t  come.  It  was  rather  odd,  after  his  re- 
quest. Smythe,  Garruth,  and  Dillon.  Dillon 
not  yet  departed.  The  day  had  been  sprinkled 
thickly  with  calls.  All  but  the  one  she  looked 
for  with  the  newer,  therefore  the  greater  inter- 
est. It  was  rather  odd. 

Margaret  Freyer,  what  are  you  doing  ? You 
have  a hundred  friends,  a hundred  interests  run- 
ning far  back  of  this  new  one.  Why  should 
you  think  so  much  of  this  ? Why  should  you 
trouble  yourself  to  feel  annoyed?  Ah,  Mar- 
garet, you  are  proud,  and  so  you  think  yourself 
secure.  But  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing, 
Margaret  ? 

Margaret  is  too  proud  even  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion. And  so  she  sits  and  swings  the  fringe  of 
her  shawl,  and  listens  to  the  sea-foam  sound, 
and  the  bright  talk  of  Dillon,  and  lets  that  small 
thread  of  doubt,  and  wonder,  and  annoyance 
clash  all  the  fairy  bells  out  of  tune. 

And  then,  just  as  Dillon  was  saying, 

“Where’s  W'ythe?  I haven’t  seen  Wythe 
to-day.  Strange  fellow  Wythe  is.  There’.s 
something  so  spontaneous,  yet  reserved,  about 
him.  The  best  fellow  in  the  world,  but — ^you 
know  the  story — the  hand  of  steel  in  the  velvet 
glove.” 

Just  then  a clear  tone,  whistling  softly  as  if  in 
abstraction — a waltz  tune — the  Zamora.  Then 
a step  turned  upon  the  gravel  path.  Then  a 
figure  came  in  view,  and  Dillon  exclaimed, 

“There  he  is  now!” 
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A moment,  and  he  stepped  in  over  the  low  sill 
of  the  window.  Madison  Wythe. 

And,  “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wythe?”  very 
quietly,  a trifle  coolly.  And, 

“ How  do  you  do,  Miss  Freyer?”  very  warm- 
ly; and  Matt  Dillon,  who  always  had  his  eyes 
open,  looked  up  and  caught  a blush  just  stealing 
off  of  Miss  Freyer’s  cheeks. 

I don’t  know  by  what  train  of  reasoning  Mr. 
Dillon,  from  this,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bertie  Downes  was  mistaken  in  her  assertion 
last  night;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  did 
come  to  the  conclusion,  and  said  to  himself, 

“ She  was  flirting  somewhere  with  Wythe  on 
one  of  those  confounded  piazzas  all  the  time  I 
was  looking  for  her.  Hang  Wythe,  how  he 
steals  the  march !” 

If  Margaret  Freyer  had  heard  the  name  he 
gave  to  her  tete^^tete  she  would  have  been 
scornfully  indignant,  for  Margaret  never  con- 
sciously flirted,  whateVer  the  world  might  call 
her  occupations.  The  next  thing,  Dillon  asked 
by  way  of  talk, 

“ WhereVe  you  been  all  day,  Wythe  ?” 

“In  my  room  sick.  One  of  my  rare  head- 
aches. It  goes  with  the  sun.  So  I am  out  for 
the  first  time  to-day.  I could  have  spared  yes- 
terday better.” 

Twice  had  this  last  guest  made  Margaret’s 
pulse  beat  quicker  in  this  brief  sentence — once 
in  sudden  relief  at  the  reason  of  his  absence ; 
again,  “I  could  have  spared  yesterday  bet- 
ter.” 

Oh,  Margaret ! Did  you  confess  to  yourself 
what  strange  pleasure  that  simple  sentence  gave? 
No;  you  only  thought,  Margaret,  “I  like  that 
it  is  so  earnestly  said.” 

Yes ; there  was  that  subtle  charm  about  Mad- 
ison Wythe.  He  never  said  a thing  of  this  kind 
but  that  he  was  in  earnest ; and  the  careless  ad- 
mission of  his  earnestness  in  tone  and  manner — 
that  one-thoughted,  dreamy  manner — was  not 
its  least  charm. 

Malt  Dillon  saw  it  all — the  blush,  the  smile, 
perhaps  the  heart-beats ; and  he  drew  his  con- 
clusions again — wise  conclusions. 

Ay,  Matt,  go  home.  The  sun  has  gone  down, 
and  night  has  come  on,  and  there  are  no  stars 
in  the  heavy  sky.  Go  home ; you  will  not  be 
missed,  though  you  have  missed  so  much.  Go 
home,  old  friend,  and  leave  the  new.  It  is  bit- 
ter ; but  the  world  is  full  of  such  bitterness,  and 
it  is  sure  to  touch  warm,  generous  natures  like 
yours.  So  Matt  goes  home,  whistling  softly  as 
he  goes  through  the  green  fields,  and  along  the 
lovely  lanes,  snatches  of  that  same  “Zamora.”  i 
A little  while  since,  from  other  lips,  it  sounded 
like  a song  of  happy  triumph.  Now  it  is  like  a i 
dirge  of  hope.  | 

It  was  not  long  after  that,  in  his  very  foot-  | 
steps,  through  the  green  fields,  and  along  the 
lovely  lanes,  followed  those  two — Madison  Wythe 
and  Margaret  Freyer.  They  were  going  down  to 
the  sea.  There  was  a storm  coming  up.  Mar- 
garet had  never  witnessed  the  effect  at  the  beach- 
es, and  he  had  proposed  her  going  now ; and. 


: wrapped  in  her  hooded  cloak  of  tweed,  Marga- 
ret was  ready  for  the  wildest  expedition. 

She  had  a fit  companion  for  the  scene  she 
sought.  Madison  Wythe  possessed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  softness.  He  was  full 
of  passionate  power  and  the  most  delicate  ro- 
mance. With  what  intensified  appreciation, 
then,  did  she  stand  there  upon  the  rocks,  and 
listen  to  the  roar  of  the  waves,  every  moment 
growing  neaffer  and  deeper,  until  they  broke 
their  silver  walls  against  cliff  and  shore  with 
the  booming  as  of  cannon,  and  the  thunder  of 
a hundred  drums.  It  was  a wild  and  splendid 
sight.  Black  reach^  of  land,  lying  in  the  back- 
ground like  some  couchant  monsters  of  the  deep; 
and  before  that  trackless  waste  of  water,  lashed 
into  foaming  fury,  its  towering  waves  lit  into 
sublime  exaggerations  by  the  constant  play  of 
lightning.  The  very  earth  seemed  to  heave  un- 
der them  in  this  increasing  convulsion. 

Nearer  and  nearer  dashed  the  waves,  louder 
and  louder  their  derisive  scorn,  and  the  wind, 
and  rain,  and  thunder  joined  the  tempestuous 
cry. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  waves,  until  a fierce 
dash,  and  they  who  had  stood  a moment  since 
untouched  were  almost  overwhelmed.  Their 
rock  of  refuge  was  a rock  of  refuge  no  longer. 
But  a strong  arm  upheld  Margaret,  and  not  a 
fear  or  a misgiving  entered  her  heart  as  it  bore 
her  backward,  though  the  waves  followed  close- 
ly, shouting  for  their  prey.  For  how  could  fears 
live  in  such  a presence  as  his  who  held  her  there? 

He  had  the  very  qualities  to  be  brought  out 
most  buoyantly  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
Thoughtful,  speculative,  and  given  to  imagin- 
ings, with  all  his  social  genius  and  natural  earn- 
estness, he  would  quite  likely  fall  unconsciously 
into  silent  dreams  amidst  the  gay  pageantty  of 
a ball-room.  But  amidst  the  excitements  of 
the  outward  life,  the  roar  of  the  elements,  or 
any  suggestion  of  peril  or,  adventure,  his  spirits 
rose  exhilarant.  So  now,  as  he  bore  her  back- 
ward from  danger  in  all  that  wild  commotion 
of  Nature,  he  grew  gay  and  jubilant.  A cer- 
tain airy  fantastic  grace  played  about  his  words 
as  he  jested  and  laughed  at  every  fresh  assault 
of  wind  or  wave.  To  Margaret  this  fearless 
gayety,  this  laughing  security,  where  every  thing 
else  seemed  so  insecure,  was  fascinating  to  the 
last  degree.  She  too  became  gay  and  jubilant. 
She  too  laughed  and  jested  at  wind  or  wave. 

And  at  length,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
harrying,  hungry  tide,  they  rested  in  their 
homeward  flight  for  a few  moments,  and  looked 
back  upon  what  they  had  left.  The  storm  was 
breaking.  The  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  the 
moon  was  drifting  up  through  the  clouds. 

Its  faint  light  showed  the  flooded  shore,  all 
landmarks  of  familiar  rock  and  stone  obliter- 
ated ; one  wide  vast  expanse  of  sea,  lifting 
fearful  heights  of  angry  tide;  and  evermore 
that  ceaseless  song  which  the  sea  wails  solemn- 
ly by  night  or  day,  in  storm  or  shine,  piercing 
through  the  raving  of  the  wind. 

As  Margaret  listened  to  this  solemn  chant, 
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and  looked  where  she  had  lately  trod,  her  gay- 
ety  fled,  and  with  a little  shiver  she  sang  out 
suddenly  that  tragic  verse  which  seems  to  be  the 
very  expression  of  the  sea : 

**Tbe  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand, 

And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand. 

And  round  aud  round  the  sand. 

As  far  as  eye  could  see; 

The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land, 
And  never  home  came  she.**  ^ 

And  as  she  ended  the  salt  sea-spray,  as  if  in  sol- 
emn mockery,  dashed  blinding  mist^  athwart 
her  face. 

She  turned  with  an  exclamation  that  was 
half  a cry.  Her  floating  hair,  caught  up  by  the 
wind,  streamed  across  her  companion’s  hands 
and  brushed  his  cheek. 

Soft,  tender  touch,  clinging  and  caressive, 
breathing  the  faint  violet  odor  which  he  remem- 
bered os  one  of  the  mystic  thralls  of  last  night ; 
it  was  enough  to  kindle  a less  ardent  imagina- 
tion, to  thrill  a less  sensitive  heart  than  this 
young  Carolinian’s. 

Did  Margaret  think  of  this  as  she  saw  that 
“tress  o’  golden  hair”  crushed  with  vehement 
pressure  against  those  bearded  lips?  Did  she 
think  that  though  any  man  of  gallantry  might 
kiss  a “ tress  o’  golden  hair”  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  none  other  could  so  have  thrilled 
her  own  heart  as  this  young  stranger,  whose  ac- 
quaintance dated  by  hours  only  ? 

Oh,  Margaret!  your  cheek  was  pale;  your 
breath  came  quickly;  and  a blinding  mist,  which 
was  not  of  the  sea,  hid  the  land  for  that  moment. 
Yet,  blinder  in  your  pride,  you  would  not  read 
these  signs. 

It  was  a wild  hour.  The  drifting  lights  and 
darks,  the  moaning  wind,  the  moaning  sea, 
which  evermore  sang  its  restless  song.  And  in 
her  thrilled  and  pensive  mood  Margaret  asked 
no  questions  of  herself. 

And  half  in  silence,  half  in  some  broken  po- 
etic talk  to  fit  the  night,  they  wandered  home 
through  the  green  fields  and  along  the  lovely 
lanes. 

How  many  such  nights — how  many  such 
hours  as  these  before  Margaret  would  compre- 
hend her  heart  ? 

m. 

It  was  the  last  of  September.  The  **  melan- 
choly days,”  the  ‘‘saddest  of  the  year,”  were 
neither  melancholy  nor  sad  in  this  loveliest  isle 
of  the  sea.  The  grass  wore  its  deepest  green ; 
the  trees,  though  full  of  flaming  hues,  yet  held 
the  life  of  summer;  and  golden  skies  smiled 
down  on  golden  asters  and  the  rich  refluence 
of  the  dark-eyed  dahlias. 

Tardy  is  the  coming  of  the  “melancholy  days” 
to  this  favored  spot,  whose  shores  are  bathed  by 
that  warm  south  current,  which  the  Gulf  Stream, 
in  its  tender  partiality,  suddenly  diverging  west- 
ward, brings. 

It  is  thus  that  summer  lingers  late,  and  there 
are  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  linger  with  it, 
and  enjoy  its  last  loveliness. 


So  on  this  summer,  four  years  ago,  Margaret 
Freyer  and  her  friends  lingered. 

The  last  of  September,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  flight  in  that  group  who  sit  round  a morning 
Are  of  sea-coal.  Girls  knitting,  netting,  and 
crocheting.  Young  men  leaning  in  at  open  win- 
dows, chatting,  or  scanning  newspapers  and  let- 
ters, as  the  “ ^y”  brings  them  in. 

And  Margaret — where  is  Margaret  Freyer? 
These  are  all  her  friends.  There  is  Bertie 
Downes,  and  Helena  Bell,  and  the  three  Gale 
sisters.  And  there  is  another  three  — Harry 
Smythe,  and  Mr.  Garruth,  and  Matt  Dillon. 

By-and-by  somebody  asks  the  very  question : 

“Where  is  Margaret?  I thought  she  was 
coming  round  this  morning.  She  promised  to 
show  me  a new  stitch.” 

Bertie  Downes  gave  a little  giggle,  which 
made  Matt  Dillon  grate  his  teeth.  He  always 
grated  his  teeth  when  Bertie  Downes  gave  one  of 
her  giggles.  He  said  he  always  knew  something 
disagreeable  was  coming  after  one  of  these  per- 
formances. 

But  Bertie  only  said  now, 

“I  guess  you’ll  wait  for  your  stitch,  Helena. 
I saw  Madison  Wythe  going  in  at  the  gate  as  I 
came  by.” 

Was  there  any  thing  disagreeable  in  this? 
Matt  seemed  to  think  there  was,  by  the  way  his 
brows  drew  down  into  a dark  wrinkle  over  his 
great  honest  blue  eyes. 

Helena  Bell  dropped  her  crocheting  into  her 
lap,  and  said,  earnestly, 

“ I wonder  if  Margaret  will  marry  him.” 

“Of  course  she  will!”  answered  Bertie,  de- 
cidedly. “I  never  heard  of  a girl’s  declaring 
she  wouldn't  marry  a man  with  such  and  such 
qualities  or  circumstances  or  peculiarities  but 
what  she  was  sure  to  marry  him;”  and  Miss 
Downes  settled  herself  complacently,  as  if  she 
had  had  all  the  experience  in  the  world. 

A strange  gleam  passed  over  Matt  Dillon's 
face ; and, 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that.  Miss  Bertie  ?’’ 
he  demanded,  in  rather  a sudden  and  imperious 
manner. 

“ Helena  can  tell  you  best  Helena  remem- 
bers the  conversation.” 

He  turned  to  Miss  Bell. 

“ Why,  it  was  one  day  last  month,  just  before 
Madison  Wythe  came.  We  were  talking  about 
Carry  More’s  Southern  marriage;  and  Sarah 
Kingsley,  who  had  spent  a winter  with  her,  was 
telling  how  comfortably  Carry  took  the  ‘ peculiar 
institution’  — Carry,  who  had  such  prejudices 
and  principles  against  it  only  a year  before! — 
and  Margaret,  who  was  listening,  declared  she 
thought  it  was  shamefully  weak,  if  not  wicked, 
in  Carry  to  take  it  so.  Sarah  was  a little  pro- 
voked at  this,  and  asked  Margaret  if  she  wanted 
Carry  to  make  discord  between  herself  and  hus- 
band for  the  sake  of  opinions.  You  should  have 
seen  Margaret’s  look  at  this!  and  she  said,  in 
that  low,  intense  voice  of  hers,  ‘ We  were  talk- 
ing of  principles,  Sarah,  not  merely  opinions. 
And  I say  that  it  is  either  weak  or  wicked,  if 
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not  both,  for  anj  person  to  Tolnntarily  place 
themselres  in  such  positions,  where  they  must 
live  a constant  lie,  and  deny  themselves  the  pro- 
test against  what  they  know  to  be  evil.’  Then 
Bertie  said  pretty  much  what  she  said  just  now. 
Told  Margaret  that  she  had  never  been  tried ; 
that  if  she  should  fall  in  love  with  a Southerner, 
as  Carry  More  did,  that  she  would  quite  proba* 
bly  follow  the  rest  of  the  programme.  ‘ Never, 
Bertie!  never!*  she  answered,  with  the  most 
Tehement  earnestness.  ‘Well,  wo  shall  see,* 
Sarah  Kingsley  retorted,  in  her  skeptical  tones.** 

“Yes,  we  shall  see!”  Bertie  Downes  now  in- 
termpted,  triumphantly,  as  Helena  paused. 

What  made  Matt  Dillon  so  insensible  to  Bertie 
Downes’s  sharp  triumph  just  then  ? What  made 
that  sudden  color  flush  up  along  his  cheek? 
What  made  the  dark  wrinkle  over  his  brows 
melt  away,  and  leave  that  misty,  far*off  look  in 
his  eyes?  He  was  thinking!  And  while  he 
thought,  yes,  and  while  they  had  been  talking, 
Margaret  was  passing  through  the  sorest  trial  of 
her  life.  She  was  proving  the  very  question  of 
which  they  talked. 

“ But  you  love  me,  Margaret — ^you  love  me  !** 

These  were  the  fateful  words  that  Madison 
Wythe  flung  down  at  her  feet  as  the  one  weap- 
on of  truth  which  beat  through  all  her  resisting 
armor. 

“ Yes,  I love  yon ! I love  you  !’*  And  as  she 
spoke  she  wrung  her  hands  together  in  woeful 
passion. 

“ You  love  me,  and  yet  you  sacrifice  that  love 
for  an  abstract  theory — or,  well,  a belief  then. 
But  upon  what  is  your  belief  founded  ? — a mere 
matter  of  circumstance,  of  education.** 

“And  I thank  God  that  I was  educated  in  a 
portion  of  the  country  where  that  point  of  belief 
is  not  obscured  by  self-interest.  It  is  God’s  be- 
lief, Madison!”  and  her  voice  rose  out  of  its 
tears  as  she  uttered  this. 

He  leaned  forward — soft  fire  in  his  eyes  and 
fond  persuasion  in  his  tones : “ But,  Margaret, 
love  is  beyond  every  thing.  What  strange, 
sweet  proofs  have  we  had  from  the  beginning 
that  to  ns  had  come  that  rare  revelation  of  fit- 
ness which  proved  us  the  two  halves  of  one  soul! 
Oh,  Margaret ! my  Margaret ! do  not  turn  away 
from  this.  Is  love  not  sacred?  Is  love,  such 
lore  as  ours,  not  the  first  consideration — the 
greatest  possible  gift?” 

So  he  shook  her  soul  with  his  impassioned 
pleading,  and  tears  came  os  she  listened ; but 
in  a moment  she  returned : 

“ And  you,  Madison ! If  it  is  above  every 
thing — if  it  is  the  first  consideration — why  not 
give  every  thing  to  it  ? Why  not  give  up  that 
inheritance  which  is  the  barrier  bNBtween  us? 
Would  you  give  up  your  slaves,  Madison,  for 
love?” 

His  dark  cheek  flushed. 

“ Margaret,  if  I *gave  up  my  inheritance  I 
could  not  give  up  my  conviction.  I could  not 
yield  my  belief  to  yours — ** 

“ Nor  could  I,”  she  interrapted. 

“ And  I do  not  ask  you  to,^hc  went  on,  eager- 


ly. “ Keep  your  faith,  keep  your  beliefs.  They 
shall  be  sacred  to  you.  You  shall  live  under 
my  roof,  you  shall  lie  in  my  bosom,  Margaret, 
as  free  and  untrammeled  in  thought  and  action 
as  you  arc  at  this  hour.” 

Margaret  was  weeping  silently  behind  her 
clasped  hands.  He  moved  nearer,  and  touched 
her  head  with  a motion  that  was  like  a blessing. 

“ Oh,  Margaret,  come !”  he  entreated.  “ My 
lot  is  cast  by  all  the  Taws  of  Nature  in  the  land 
of  my  ancestors.  Come  and  share  that  lot, 
Margaret.  Every  instinct  of  your  heart  tells 
you  that  your  place  is  here.”  And  he  sudden- 
ly but  gently  gathered  her  to  his  breast. 

How  much  easier  to  resist  would  have  been 
impatience,  anger,  or  reproach  : any  thing  but 
this  unvarying  sweetness,  this  loving  persistence ! 
And  here  lurked  Madison  Wythe’s  power.  Here, 
the  hand  of  steel  in  the  velvet  glove.  His  spirit 
was  strong ; and  where  heart  or  intellect  aroused 
themselves  to  conquer  or  win  all  lesser  passions 
were  subdued  by  the  greater.  With  Margaret, 
therefore,  though  she  resisted  him  on  that  one 
ground,  where  resistance  would  have  seemed 
most  irritating,  yet  the  mere  point  of  rq^istance 
kindled  not  the  least  spark  of  anger.  And  so 
doubly  powerful  in  his  calmness,  united  to  his 
undoubted  love,  and  his  deep  underlying  will, 
did  he  set  himself  to  break  down  this  resistance. 

So  intrenched  was  this  man  in  his  own  pride 
of  belief  that  opposition  or  denunciation,  even 
from  strangers,  rarely  moved  him  to  anger.  He 
seemed  to  regard  this  opposition  or  denunciation 
as  one  from  his  superior  heights  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  might  look  down  upon  the  ignorant 
offenses  and  follies  of  a child. 

This  was  the  man  with  whom  Margaret  was 
brought  into  such  woeful  resistance.  Would 
she  yield  to  him  ? He  never  doubted  as  he 
gathered  her  into  his  arms  there  that  she 
would. 

But  a moment,  and  then  she  lifted  her  head ; 
her  face  pale  but  resolute ; her  voice  once  more 
clear,  though  faltering  with  her  straggle;  her 
eyes  meeting  his  eyes,  dark,  mournful,  and  pa- 
thetic. 

“ It  can  not  be,”  she  began,  slowly.  “ No,  do 
not  interrupt  me,”  lifting  her  hand  beseechingly. 
“ I know  all  that  you  would  say ; but  it  can  not 
move  me  from  my  decision,  it  can  only  wring 
my  heart,  and  you  are  surely  too  generous  to  in- 
flict needless  suffering.  Hear  rao  once  for  all, 
Madison ; let  me  s[)eak  fully.  You  think  that 
my  reason  of  resistance  is  a theory,  a sentiment 
which  your  influence  may  overcome ; but  it  is 
belief,  religion;  it  rules  my  whole  character, 
and  holds  place  in  my  heart.  How,  then,  can  I 
put  myself  in  a position  where  my  daily  life 
must  be  either  an  unspoken  lie  or  open  discord  ? 
You  tell  me,  * Keep  your  faiths ; keep  your  be- 
liefs : they  shall  be  sacred  to  you.’  But  I could 
not  keep  them  silently.  Ah,  if  in  the  vain  hope 
that  my  constant  thought  might  influence  yours, 

I should  be  tempted  to  become  your  wife,  how 
dare  I break  the  covenant  of  my  own  soul,  and 
for  another  generation,  perhaps,  perpetuate  a 
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race  of  those  who  may  hold  another  race  in 
bondage  ?” 

Firmly  rang  her  voice  now  as  she  concluded, 
and  her  face  wore  the  look  of  one  who  has  passed 
“near  to  danger.” 

In  the  pause  that  followed  he  did  not  attempt 
answer.  Her  noble  earnestness  had  touched  him 
with  a momentary  despair  of  his  power.  But 
when  again  she  spoke  his  heart  leaped.  He 
little  imagined  that  that  sudden  softness  was  the 
last  expression  of  her  love,  and  the  final  seal  of 
her  renunciation. 

“ Ah,  if  I had  but  known  it  would  have  come 
to  this  I would  have  guarded  my  heart  and  yours ; 
but  I was  proud  or  blind.  I had  never  loved  be- 
fore, and  1 did  not  recognize  love’s  signs.  I 
had  had  so  many  friends,  and  I thought  you 
only  another.  If  I had  but  known — if  I had  but 
known ! But  no,  it  was  Fate,  it  was  Fate ! or 
God's  providence.  Heaven  foi^ve  me ! perhaps 
X needed  this  sore  trial,”  she  broke  in  upon  her- 
self with  sudden  passion.  And  then  all  the  im- 
passioned tenderness  of  her  heart  overflowed  in 
glance,  and  word,  and  tone,  as  she  said : 

“ Ai^  you,  Madison — ah,  I have  made  you 
snfFer ! But  I loved  you,  I loved  you : remem- 
ber this.  And  remember  always  in  the  days 
that  are  to  come,  when  we  shall  be  no  more  to- 
gether, that  there  must  be  God’s  truth  in  a prin- 
ciple that  could  give  me  strength  to  sacrifice 
what  I have  done  to  it.  Think  of  this  for  my 
sake ; and  think  1 loved  you,  Madison,  1 loved 
you  all  the  time.”  And  then,  as  one  in  a dream, 
he  felt  her  breath  passing  dowm  his  check,  and 
the  soft  swift  pressure  of  her  lips  upon  his  own. 

Touched,  thrilled  beyond  words,  at  this  seal 
of  her  confession  he  held  her  for  a moment  to 
his  heart.  And  as  she  clung  there,  silent, 
breathless,  what  dim  presentiment  of  her  mean- 
ing struck  darkly  athwart  his  soul ! What  vague 
uncertainty  of  his  own  success ! — what 

“ Never,  ijever,  whispered  by 

Tbo  pliantom  yean** 

rung  its  warning  knell  there ! 

But  the  next  moment  all  this  passed  away  in 
the  clear  certainty  of  the  present.  She  loved 
him.  His  presence  was  dear  to  her.  From  this 
sprang  the  vision  of  success ; and  again  the  be- 
lief in  his  own  power  rose  triumphant.  Yes,  he 
would  win  her;  not  by  relinquishment  of  his 
ground,  but  by  constant,  unwavering  persistence 
in  a devotion  that  was  unexacting  and  generous. 
His  presence  was  dear ; it  should  become  neces- 
sary. He  would  subtly,  but  surely,  in  some 
imperceptible  ways,  overcome  her  thought  by 
his  own.  This  was  his  vision  of  success ; this 
his  plan  of  conquest. 

Thus  he  left  her  after  this  interview,  confi- 
dent of  many  interviews  that  would  follow, 
where  his  suit  should  never  be  pressed,  but 
where  the  patient  persistence  of  his  love  should 
finally  prevail.  And  as  he  went  out  of  her  pres- 
ence— her  kiss  yet  thrilling  his  lips — that  day, 
his  soul  was  jubilant  over  his  vision  of  victory. 
“I  will  see  her  again  to-morrow,”  he  said  to 
himself. 
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“To-morrow!  Ah,  proud  and  passionate 
heart,  gather  up  all  your  sweetest  memories,  all 
your  strength  of  love  and  endurance,  for  the 
to-morrow  that  is  to  come  will  find  your  will 
thwarted,  your  power  defied,  and  your  pride 
laid  low  I For  while,  a few  hours*  after,  you 
pace  the  beach  in  the  trembling  starlight,  and 
fancy  that  to-morrow  will  find  you  in  hkr  pres- 
ence, upon  the  deck  of  a steamer,  watching  the 
same  stars,  and  perhaps  fathoming  your  thoughts 
at  this  very  hour,  Margaret  is  speeding  away 
from  you.  Ay,  go  to  that  cottage  door  on  to- 
morrow’s night.  Those  left  behind  can  give  you 
little  clew  to  her  destination.  And  if  they  could, 
of  what  avail  ? You  are  much  too  proud  to  fol- 
low where  she  has  voluntarily  fled  from  you. 
Ay,  fled  from  you.  In  all  your  far-reaching 
thought,  you  had  not  thought  of  this  alternative. 

“O!  sweet,  pale  Margaret, 

O!  rare,  pale  Margaret, 

What  lit  your  eyes  with  teaifiil  power,** 

that  through  all  this  fair  temptation  you  did  see 
so  clearly  ? What  inward  ken  revealed  to  you 
the  danger  that  beset  your  path  in  that  fine  and 
fascinating  presence  ? 

“ O ! rare,  pale  Margaret,”  very  wi.sely  you 
interpreted  that  daring  spirit.  Very  surely  you 
read  the  meaning  of  the  “velvet  glove.”  That 
deep  underlying  will,  that  would  yield  nothing 
of  its  ow'n  decisions,  yet  with  soft  and  subtle 
power  seek  to  overcome  whatever  resisted  it. 
Very  wisely  you  saw  that  your  only  hope  of 
peace  was  out  of  the  sight  of  those  eyes  whoso 
alluring  glances  must  follow  you  in  vain ; out 
of  the  hearing  of  tones  in  whose  sweetness  lurked 
a charm  that  you  must  ever  resist.  “ O ! rare, 
pale  Margaret,”  for  conscience’  sake  have  you 
chosen  a heavy  cross;  but  you  shall  ivear  a 
golden  crown ! 

TV. 

Mrs.  Dillon  held  high  festival  in  honor  of  her 
son’s  return ; only  a seven-days’  furlough,  and 
Captain  Dillon  would  gladly  have  evaded  the 
compliment  intended  him.  But  Mrs.  Dillon 
was  not  unlike  the  rest  of  her  country-people, 
who,  upon  the  least  provocation,  run  madly  to 
serenades,  and  dinner-parties,  and  all  manner 
of  feasting.  So  it  happened  upon  this  night  that 
the  old  Dillon  mansion  was  resplendent  with  the 
blaze  of  chandeliers  and  the  “gloss  of  satin  and 
glimmer  of  pearls.”  All  Matt’s  old  friends  were 
bidden  to  the  feast,  and  most  of  them  obeyed  the 
bidding:  all  the  old  friends.  But  who  is  he 
looking  for  with  that  expectant  face?  and  now 
and  then  he  consults  his  watch,  and  again 
glances  toward  the  door,  restless,  eager,  watch- 
ful. Who  is  it  he  is  looking  for? 

In  this  preoccupied  mood  he  suddenly  starts : 
“Ah,  Bertie  Downes!  How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Downes?” 

“That  was  three  years  ago.  Captain  Dillon. 
Mrs.  Dupuy  at  your  service and  she  sends  him 
a curious  smile  as  she  drops  him  a courtesy. 

“How  can  one  help  forgetting  the  flight  of 
time,  and  so  tanc^imself  three  years  younger 
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when  he  looks  upon  Mrs.  Dupny  ?”  And  Captain 
Matt  bowed  ov^er  his  gallant  speech  in  the  most 
gracious  manner. 

“ So  you  fancied  yourself  three  years  younger, 
Captain  Dillon?  Three  years  ago?  Where  were 
we  all  then  ? Oh,  I remember.  It  was  at  New- 
port. I haven’t  been  there  since — have  you? 
Oh  no,  I forget  you  have  been  in  Europe  all  this 
time,  and  come  back  to  become  a hero.  I con- 
gratulate you.  It  seems  to  me  every  body  went 
away  very  suddenly  that  season.  Margaret  set 
the  fashion  first,  flashing  ofiP  without  a good-by 
to  any  body.  Do  you  remember  that  night  when 
Harry  Smythe  walked  in  and  asked  if  we  had 
heard  the  news  about  Margaret  Freyer — how  we 
all  thought  we  were  to  hear  of  her  engagement 
to  Madison  Wythe,  and  how  amazed  we  were 
when  Harry  said  she  had  gone  away?  And 
Wythe — did  you  meet  Wythe  in  Paris,  Captain 
Dillon  ? He  left  for  Europe  just  before  you  did, 
I believe.” 

“ No,  I didn’t  meet  Mr.  W3rthe  in  Paris,  Mrs. 
Dupuy.  I met  him  nearer  home  a month  ago, 
when  he  came  over  to  our  lines  under  a flag  of 
truce.  It  was  Captain  Wythe  then.  Mrs.  Du- 
puy” — and  he  lowered  his  voice  a little  and 
looked  straight  into  the  lady’s  bright  eyes — *‘you 
must  allow  that  you  were  mistaken  in  your  esti- 
mates  of  Miss  Freyer’s  character.  She  dUd  main- 
tain her  theory  it  seems.” 

**  Oh  yes,  I was  mistaken  there;  but  I am  not 
always  mistaken.  Captain  Dillon:”  and  the 
bright  eyes  had  a triumphant  glitter. 

The  brave,  honest  Captain  met  these  keen 
rays  very  steadily  as  he  answered,  quietly,  I 
am  glad  you  are  not,  Mrs.  Dupuy.” 

Mrs.  Dupuy  colored,  and  looked  a trifle  dis- 
concerted. What  did  he  mean  ? That  he  was 
glad  she  knew  him  to  be  hopelessly  in  love  with 
Maigaret  Freyer?  It  was  like  his  cool  au- 
dacity. 

But  there  came  a clash  of  music  here ; it  broke 
the  current  of  talk.  There  was  a movement  of 
silk  and  the  flutter  of  lace ; and  the  next  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Dupuy  had  another  companion  — 
Helena  Bell  of  the  old  days,  now  Mrs.  Harry 
Smythe.  They  withdrew  a little  from  the  crowd ; 
and  overlooking  it,  Mrs.  Dupny  watched  her 
host  saunter  indifferently  past  the  prettiest  girls 
of  the  season — girls  fresh  and  fair — with  that 
preoccupied  restless  manner. 

“Did  you  know  that  Margaret  Freyer  is  at 
home,  Bertie?  Going  back  next  week,  her 
Aunt  Anne  said.” 

A new  light  suddenly  dawned  upon  Mrs. 
Dnpuy’s  mind. 

That  preoccupied  restless  manner  was  ex- 
plained now.  It  was  clear  for  whom  he  waited. 

“ How  strange  that  she  should  like  that  horrid 
wearing  life,  don’t  you  think  so,  Bertie  ?” 

“ Margaret  was  always  doing  odd  things  you 
know,  Helena.” 

“ Yes,  I know,  but  to  become  a hospital  nurse. 
How  could  she  ? Then  it  must  tell  upon  her 
looks  so.  And  Margaret  isn’t  very  young  now. 
She  must  be  twenty-five  or  six.” 


Mrs.  Dupuy  made  no  reply ; she  was  too  much 
absorbed,  for  just  then  she  saw  that  restless  ex- 
pectant face  change  with  the  flash  of  a sudden 
swift  smile,  and  then  the  handsome  militaxy 
figure  was  bending  in  greeting  toward  a lady  en- 
tering. Margaret  Freyer.  If  Mrs.  Dupuy  had 
expected  to  see  Margaret  looking  worn  and  old, 
perforce  of  her  hospital  service  and  her  twenty- 
five  years,  she  was  mistaken. 

To  women  of  Mrs.  Dupuy’s  temper  and  tone, 
these  twenty-five  years  of  maidenhood  w'ere  sug- 
gestive of  waning  beauty,  and  exhausted  wit, 
and  womanly  fascination  ; instead  of  which,  to 
natures  like  Margaret  Freyer*8,  at  once  deep  and 
ardent,  earnest  and  elastic,  it  was  the  prime  of 
beauty,  of  wit,  and  of  fascination.  Mrs.  Dupuy 
wondered  at  her  secretly  as  she  looked  upon 
her  there.  She  saw  the  slight  but  rounded  figure 
of  other  days;  the  face  full  of  eloquent  mean- 
ing, with  not  an  added  line,  a sharper  curve. 
There  was  about  her,  too,  a fair  aspect  of  fresh- 
ness, from  the  tint  of  her  complexion  to  the 
motions  of  the  supple  form,  clad  in  soft  folding 
silk  and  floating  lace.  There  was  a little  won- 
der too  in  the  gaze  with  which  Captain  Dillon 
regarded  Margaret.  He  did  not  wonder  at  her 
changeless  aspect,  because  of  added  years  and 
arduous  occupation ; but  he  knew  how  she  had 
suflered  sacrifice  and  loss  in  the  past.  He  re- 
membered a night  when  he  had  nearly  risked 
his  fate  by  outward  confession ; a confession  that 
stayed  his  own,  by  words  that  dropped  from  quiv- 
ering lips,  like  “slow  wrung  beads  of  agony.” 
He  had  repaid  her  generosity  by  the  most  gener- 
ous friendship,  and  buried  all  warmer  hopes  be- 
neath that  sacred  bond.  But  now  her  bright, 
almost  radiant  face,  her  pleased  and  interested 
manner ! She  showed  no  scars  of  her  wound ! 
Perhaps,  perhaps  she  may 

“ Overlive  it  and  be  happy.” 

Perhaps,  if  again  ho  should  risk  his  fate — 

“ What  is  that?  You  are  not  going  bock  to 
the  hospitals  again,  Margaret?”  and  he  stopped 
suddenly,  arrested  by  her  words,  under  the  fly- 
ing flags  of  the  doorway. 

“ Yes,  certainly.  Did  you  think  I had  offer- 
ed my  services  from  mere  restlessness  or  carios- 
ity, and  had  grown  tired  by  experience?  I 
have  enlisted  for  the  war,  you  know and  she 
laughed  a little,  in  a certain  arch  way  that  was 
peculiar  to  her. 

But  Captain  Matt  didn’t  seem  to  see  where 
the  laugh  came  in;  for  his  own  mouth  was 
drawn  down  into  grim  disapprobation,  and 
there  was  that  ominous  wrinkle  between  his 
brows  which  presaged  opposition.  Margaret 
was  prepared  for  what  followed : 

“ How  absurd ! You’ll  kill  yourself  or  ruin 
your  health,  Margaret.” 

She  laughed  again,  glancing  up  into  his  face. 

“Do  I look  so  much  the  worse  for  the  wear, 
then,  for  this  year’s  service?  I certainly  don’t 
feel  on  the  road  to  decay.” 

But  Matt  was  not  easily  soothed  into  com- 
plaisance. Still  ho  carried  an  outward  gruff- 
ness  of  friendly  displeasure  to  hide  the  secret 
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pain.  And  still  she  laughed  and  lightly  answer- 
ed him,  until  he  exclaimed, 

**But  what  is  the  use,  Margaret?  There  is 
surely  a sufficiency  of  nurses  without  you.” 

Then  a strange  change  came  upon  her.  A 
look  of  pain  and  perplexity  clouded  over  the 
brightness  of  her  face,  and,  Do  not  say  that,” 
she  answered,  quickly : “ I should  be  sorry  to 
think  I was  not  specially  needed  by  some  natu- 
ral fitness  for  this  work.  1 have  been  glad  to 
believe  that  it  was  so.  Do  not,  I beseech  you, 
by  a single  word,  try  to  shake  this  belief ; for  I 
have  found  in  it  a contentment,  a relief,  from 
almost — 

She  broke  off,  agitated,  in  a still,  breathless 
passion,  which  revealed  her  heart. 

Her  listener  was  silent.  His  glowing  fancy 
of  the  moment  before — that  bright,  half-formed 
hope — had  suddenly  become  obscured.  And 
this  second  pang  of  loss  perhaps  was  bitterer 
than  the  first ; for  by  its  means  he  had  caught  a 
nearer  glimpse  of  the  fond  and  faithful  nature, 
so  womanly  while  so  strong,  whose  wealth  of 
love  he  could  never  hope  to  win. 

Silent,  with  his  head  dropped  into  his  breast, 
he  moved  on  through  the  rooms  with  her,  until 
a sudden  stillness,  in  place  of  the  murmurous 
hum  and  the  clang  of  music,  aroused  him.  Un- 
wittingly he  had  strayed  aside  into  a vacant 
apartment,  where  the  lights  shone  softer,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  full  of  the  breath  of  flowers.  As 
he  lifted  his  head  the  shadow  of  bitterness  pass- 
ed. The  brave  and  generous  spirit  was  again 
triumphant.  He  was  not  a man  to  evince  much 
emotion,  to  betray  his  sensibility;  but  when  he 
broke  the  silence  there,  with  the  brief,  vehement- 
ly-spoken words, 

“ God  bless  you,  Margaret,  in  any  work,  in 
any  life  you  may  choose  to  lead ! ” 

Margaret,  looking  up,  saw  all  he  meant,  knew 
that  again  he  suffered  and  lost,  yet  was  ready 
again  to  give  her  the  loyal  service  of  friendship. 
She  did  not  speak,  but  her  face  was  eloquent. 
They  understood  each  other. 

Bertha  Dupuy,  talking  gayly  with  Harry 
Smythe,  saw  the  two  re-enter  the  rooms. 

Margaret  Freyer  looks  remarkably  well  to- 
night,” she  commented  to  her  companion. 

Yes,  1 was  thinking  so  myself.  Remark- 
ably well ; but  I always  admired  Margaret.” 

Bertha  glanced  from  Harry  Sraythc’s  face, 
with  its  admiration,”  to  that  of  Captain  Dil- 
lon’s. Her  subtle  keenness  of  insight  penetrated 
much  of  the  truth.  As  she  had  said,  she  was 
not  always  mistaken. 

‘‘Ah,”  she  thought,  as  her  quick  vision  con- 
trasted these  two  men’s  faces,  “we  blundered 
at  more  than  one  guess  there  at  Newport  that 
summer,  when  we  put  Harry  Smythe  and  Gar- 
ruth  into  the  lists  before  Matt  Dillon.  Harry 
Smythe  has  contented  himself  with  Helena  Bell’s 
pretty  amiability,  and  Mark  Garruth  is  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Harry’s  sister.  But  Matt  Dil- 
lon alon^,  that  unsentimental  Matt  Dillon,  has 
persisted  in  his  constancy.  He  has  actually  had 
a grand  passion  for  her  all  this  time.  And  who 
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would  believe  it  if  I told  them  this  discovery  ? 
Bah,  what  a blind,  stupid  world  it  is ! But  you 
may  persist,  Matt  Dillon ; your  constancy  will 
never  win  what  you  want ; for,  spite  of  your 
gay  looks,  Margaret  Freyer,  you  are  firetting 
over  what  you  have  lost.” 

So  shrewd  and  worldly  Bertha  penetrated  the 
truth,  but  stumbled  in  her  final  conclusion. 
Her  shrewd  and  worldly  instincts  did  not  serve 
her  in  the  summing  up. 

Fretting  ? Did  Matt  Dillon  think  the  glimpse 
he  got  of  that  sacred  sorrow  could  be  thus  trans- 
lated? 


V. 

The  cool  sweet  wind  of  die  early  March  morn- 
ing blew  op  over  wide  ranges  of  field  and  mead- 
ow with  faint  suggestions  of  budding  tree  and 
flower  in  its  wild  frolic  currents.  It  bent  the 
branches,  it  swept  the  lawn,  and  sung  its  song 
of  spring  up  the  garden  slopes  and  around  the 
windows  of  the  stately  house  upon  the  hill,  and 
fluttering  down,  it  wafted  breaths  of  bulb  and 
root  and  crocus  scent  away  from  their  winter 
shrouds  of  straw  through  lifted  sashes,  where 
feverish  patients,  sufiering  “ war’s  cruel  curse,” 
in  mangled  limbs,  or  slow  disease,  were  lying, 
sleepless  and  restless,  in  the  long  and  cleanly- 
garnished  wards. 

But  in  the  stately  house  upon  the  hill,  which 
looked  across  to  the  hospital,  there  was  one  as 
sleepless  as  any  under  the  roof  of  pain.  She 
had  awakened  long  before  light,  and  lying  there 
in  the  darkness,  had  listened  to  the  wind,  and 
thought  of  other  times  and  more  peaceful  days 
perhaps.  Perhaps  as  the  wind  sung  its  song 
of  spring,  she  dreamed,  in  waking  visions,  of 
springs  and  summers  when,  listening,  she  had 
heard  far  sweeter  songs,  wherein  no  under-note 
of  funeral  wailing  went  over  the  land.  Per- 
haps, as  the  gray  dawn  came  creeping  on,  she 
remembered  dawns  when  to  some  soft  good- 
night, spoken  while  the  sweet  clash  of  music 
was  yet  lingering  in  her  ear,  she  had  gone  home 
to  dream  of  some  bewildering  waltz  or  moon- 
light tete-h^tke.  All  of  these  memories  might 
have  kept  her  company  as  she  lay  there  listen- 
ing to  the  wind,  but  none  of  them  brought  het 
sleep  again.  No  morning  slumber  with  its  ten- 
der train  of  fancies  blessed  her.  Still  she,  wak- 
ing, watched  the  coming  of  the  dawn.  It  came 
at  last  white  and  clear,  and  showed  a fair  wo- 
manly face,  whose  dark  eyes  looked  wistfully 
out  toward  the  waving  flog  that  flung  forth  its 
stars  and  stripes  across  the  hill.  Lying  there, 
the  wistful  look  grew  deeper,  and  the  wind 
seemed  to  bring  newer  and  nearer  thoughts  and 
fancies  as  she  listened.  Into  its  wild  frolic  cur- 
rents had  stolen  another  tone — a plaintive  tone 
of  entreaty,  which  whispered  and  moaned  with 
sobbing  insistence.  And  somewhere  out  of  the 
lonely  garden  thickets,  all  bleak  and  bare,  a bird 
began  piping  a faint,  shrill,  melancholy  strain. 
It  mingled  with  the  insisting  wind  like  a cry  or 
call  for  companionship.  Now  near,  now  far,  it 
swept  with  the  sweeping  breezes  from  hill  to  hill. 
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It  seemed  to  stir  strange  depths  of  emotion 
in  the  soul  of  her  who  lay  there  listening.  Her 
face  pat  on  a restless  expression.  Her  eyes 
strained  eagerly  beyond  the  dying  flag,  os  if  oth- 
erwheres  her  vision  would  fain  have  pierced. 

Still  the  wind  kept  on  its  insisting  tone ; still 
the  little  bird  piped  its  argent  cry ; until  a bar 
of  gold  struck  suddenly  athwart  the  sky.  The 
son  had  risen.  She,  too,  rose  now,  dressed  her- 
self hastily,  and,  without  disturbing  the  sleeping 
inmates  of  the  house,  descended  the  stairs  and 
went  out  into  the  **  wild  March  morning.*’ 

Into  the  *‘wild  March  morning!** 

She  shivered  a little  as  the  willows  sighed  and 
brushed  her  cloak  in  passing,  and  half  under  her 
breath  murmured  out : 

trees  begsa  to  whisper  and  the  wind  began  to 
And  in  the  wild  March  morning  1 heard  them  call  mj 
aooL'* 

Mechanically  she  stooped  as  she  saw  a clump 
of  frail  anemones  and  the  bright  blooms  of  the 
crocus,  and  gathered  bud  and  blossom  into  a 
hasty  bouquet  before  she  proceeded  down  the 
avenue.  And  inhaling  their  dewy  freshness  she 
went  on,  singing  in  the  sam^half-absent  way 
the  same  sweet  mournful  vers^ 

The  sentry  touched  his  cap,  with  a little  look 
of  surprise,  as  he  let  her  pass.  The  Doctor 
smiled  a welcome  smile,  but, 

“You  are  early;  Miss  Freyer,*’  he  said. 

“ Yes ; not  too  early,  1 hope.** 

“ No ; 1 am  glad  you  have  come.  There  has 
been  a fresh  arrivaL  The  beds  are  all  occupied 
now.’*  He  gave  her  some  directions  in  a lower 
tone,  and  she  went  in. 

Stopping  here  and  there  for  kind  soothing 
word  or  tender  office,  she  came  to  the  lost  in 
her  round,  a bed  divided  by  curtaining  from  the 
others. 

Some  unaccountable  tremor  arrested  her  steps 
here. 

Her  heart  beat;  her  breath  came  quicker. 
What  did  she  dread,  who  had  faced  for  months 
all  woeful  spectacles  of  sabre-cut  or  gun-shot 
wound  ? She  did  not  know ; but  her  mind  was 
in  a whirl  of  confusion. 

A low  groan,  proceeding  from  within  the  cur- 
tained space,  broke  the  spell,  and  gave  her  reso- 
lution to  penetrate  the  seclusion.  What  did  she 
see  ? No  fearful  sight,  surely.  A tall,  straight  j 
figure,  lying  all  its  comely  length  along  the  low  ! 
white  cot.  A head  of  dark,  dark  hair,  a face  pal- 
lid but  dusky  with  natural  tint  of  climate  and 
added  bronze  of  marches  and  camp  exposures.  A ' 
(ace  stained  with  clay  and  gore,  sharpened  with 
pain,  but  lit  into  life  and  courage  by  the  un- 
fading fire  that  beamed  forth  from  the  burning 
splendor  of  the  deep  black  eyes. 

These  were  the  eyes  that  met  Margaret  Frey- 
er as  she  entered,  with  a glance  that  thrilled 
every  pulse.  And  beneath  the  slender  line  of 
dark  silk  beard  that  fringed  his  lip  the  pale 
mouth  smiled  with  rapturous  greeting,  and  the 
faint  sweet  voice  articulated, 

“ Margaret!  Margaret!  I knew  you  would 
come.’* 
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She  knelt  beside  him ; she  put  her  arms  about 
him,  and  laid  her  cheek  to  his.  No  need  for  he^ 
to  speak ; but  he  kept  on : 

“ So  I find  you  at  last,  Margaret.  I thought 
it  would  be  so.  The  bond  was  vital.  I knew 
yon  roust  feel  when  my  life  was  going  out.  I 
knew  you  would  come.  Kiss  me,  Margaret. 
Ah,  my  love,  my  love,  I have  waited  for  this!** 

Once  more  he  gathered  her  to  his  breast,  fold- 
ing her  fervently  with  strength  that  seemed  gar- 
nered up  for  this  last  embrace.  Once  more. 
Then  the  old  soft  smile,  the  old  sweet  gay  voice 
faintly  falling,  as  he  wandered  back  to  other 
scenes: 

“ How  the  wind  rises,  Margaret  I Will  you 
go  down  to  the  beach  ? The  wind  and  the  rain 
will  never  harm  my  mermaid.  And  the  sea- 
foam  drapery — ^where  are  the  fairy  bells  ? Oh  I 
you  have  decked  yourself  with  flowers  instead. 
They  are  wet,  wet.  Is  it  the  spray,  sweet  ?** 

His  eyes  closed.  A moment  more — then  all 
fancies  left  him.  He  looked  up,  clear,  con- 
scious, and  irradiated  by  the  passing  spirit. 

“My  darling,  do  not  weep.  This  is  better 
than  all  the  world  for  us.  Yes — I see — I see  it 
now  — you  were  right,  Margaret — you  were 
true!** 

And  Madison  Wythe  lay  dead. 


EASTER  FLOWERS. 

IT  is  one  of  the  obvious  marks  of  our  Amer- 
ican religion,  that  we  are  noticing  more  ha- 
bitually and  affectionately  the  ancient  days  and 
I seasons  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  tendency 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  come  so  much  from  any 
change  of  doctrine  or  discipline  as  from  domestic 
and  friendly  and  devout  dispositions,  and  often 
shows  itself  unequivocally  in  quarters  where  the 
most  indc|)endent  thinking  prevails,  and  even 
where  the  straitest  Puritan  theology  is  pro- 
fessed. That  Christmas  should  be  every  where 
gaining  ground,  and  that  Saint  Nicholas  should 
be  held  in  honor  where  all  other  saints  are  dis- 
carded, is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  so  far  as  the 
attraction  of  Christmas  festivities  is  concerned ; 
for  children  will  be  children,  and  parents  will  be 
parents,  and  whatever  brings  the  two  parties  lov- 
ingly together  is  in  the  line  of  Nature,  and  is 
sure  to  prosper.  Yet  we  believe  that  with  the 
natural  glee  of  that  great  holiday  a great  deal  of 
devout  faith  and  affection  mingles,  and  the  gay- 
est carols  and  the  wildest  sports  have  something 
about  them  that  does  not  end  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  which  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
higher  spirit.  Humanity,  too,  mingles  with  ev- 
ery true  Christmas  feast,  and  the  poor  are  every 
where  remembered,  not  only  for  their  own  sake, 
but  for  the  Holy  Child  who  became  poor  that  we 
might  become  rich.  For  our  own  part,  we  con- 
fess to  having  a great  liking  to  a religion  that  is 
not  afraid  of  a little  laugh  and  fun — not  fearful 
that  the  church  windows  will  break,  or  its  walls 
shake  at  the  explosion  of  any  amount  of  inno- 
cent natural  spirits.  We  believe  that  youhg 
and  old  are  never  in  so  good  a way  for  enjoying 
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themselves  as  when  they  are  upon  solid  ground, 
and  can  sing  and  dance  a little  without  fearing 
that  the  earth  will  cave  in  under  their  feet.  On 
this  account  we  can  commend  a good  sound 
platform  of  faith  and  fellowship  as  giving  a safe 
footing  for  mirth  as  well  as  worship,  and  are 
quite  sure  that  we  can  move  more  merrily  as 
well  as  more  eftcctively  there  than  when  on 
doubtful  ground ; as  skaters  glide  on  more  bold* 
ly  and  play  off  their  most  antic  evolutions  when 
perfectly  sure  that  the  ice  will  not  give  way  be- 
neath them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  we 
are  quite  sore  that  Saint  Nicholas  is  making  his 
way  into  universal  regard,  and  is  likely  to  stand 
as  high  upon  the  Puritan  as  the  Catholic  Calen- 
dar, at  least  so  far  as  home  observances  are  con- 
cerned. Less  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
second  great  festival  of  the  ancient  Church, 
Easter;  yet  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that  it 
is  fast  gaining  upon  the  religious  affection  and 
public  regard  of  our  people.  Like  Christmas,  it 
is  winning  our  household  feeling  as  well  as  our 
religious  respect,  and  is  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  departed  kindred  and  friends  ns  well  as  to 
the  rising  of  our  Lord  from  the  grave.  We  have 
carefully  noted  the  gradual  increase  of  observ- 
ance of  the  day,  and  can  remember  when  it  was 
a somewhat  memorable  thing  for  a minister,  not 
Catholic  or  Episcopal,  to  preach  an  Easter  ser- 
mon. Now  Easter  sermons  are  very  general  in 
all  pulpits,  and  Easter  flowers  arc  making  their 
way  into  churches  of  all  persuasions.  One  of 
our  chief  Presbyterian  churches  near  by  decked 
its  communion-table  and  pulpit  with  flowers  for 
the  third  time  this  Easter  season ; and  we,  who 
tiave  some  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  quite  our 
own,  made  our  church  beautiful  with  lilies,  roses, 
geraniums,  camelias,  etc.,  for  the  seventh  time. 
We  were  considerably  among  the  florists  at  this 
time,  and  they  uniformly  reported  that  such  a 
demand  had  never  before  been  known  for  the 
products  of  their  conservatories.  The  resources 
of  the  city  and  neighborhood  were  exhausted, 
and  appeals  were  made  to  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  in  some  cases 
great  prices  were  offered  in  vain,  a dollar  being 
the  price  for  single  lilies. 

The  cause  of  this  new  love  for  E^ter  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  unquestionable  growth  of 
church  feeling  in  our  people ; but  this  feeling  is 
greatly  enhanced,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost 
wholly  created  by  family  affections.  Easter  is 
becoming  rapidly  the  festival  of  sacred  remem- 
brance of  departed  friends,  and  the  remem- 
brance is  all  the  more  sacred  by  remember- 
ing them  in  God  and  the  Beloved  Son.  It  is 
interesting  and  impressive  to  observe  how  pow- 
erfully our  congregations  are  affected,  when 
this  use  is  made  of  the  day,  and  the  great  senti- 
ment of  home  love  is  brought  into  keeping  with 
devout  faith.  It  is  quite  a revelation  to  note 
the  response  that  is  made  by  the  people  when 
asked  to  bring  to  the  altar  some  memorial  of  de- 
parted kindred  and  friends.  At  first  we  asked 
for  flowers  to  make  the  church  bright  and  beau- 


tiful for  the  afternoon  festival  of  Sunday-school 
children.  The  gifts  came  in  great  abundance, 
but  even  then  the  flowers  often  had  a memorial 
character;  and  no  parents  who  had  lost  a dear 
child  could  fail  to  think  of  him  or  her  more 
tenderly  in  the  midst  of  that  cheerful  flock,  and 
the  flowers  themselves,  as  they  sent  up  their  in- 
cense to  the  mercy-seat,  seemed  a message  to 
the  lost  ones  as  well  as  onr  oflering  to  heaven. 

The  good  effect  is  not  lost  but  rather  helped 
by  making  part  of  the  service  decidedly  genial 
and  festive,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  cheer- 
ful temper  of  children.  An  Easter  carol  or  two, 
a distribution  of  little  gifts,  with  pleasant  re- 
marks from  the  pastor,  and  other  like  features, 
may  give  the  day  greater  compass  and  attractive- 
ness, and  do  much  to  enlarge  the  often  too 
sombre  and  restricted  character  of  our  minis- 
trations. It  is  well  to  take  a hint  from  good 
Mother  Nature  as  she  speaks  to  ns  in  these  charm- 
ing pets  of  her  bosom,  the  blossoms  of  spring. 

The  blossoms  are  the  pictured  cradle  of  the  friiit; 
and  if  we  would  have  the  fruit  we  must  first  have 
the  blossoms.  We  have  too  often  forgotten  this 
stubborn  fact,  a^  expected  a harvest  of  sub- 
stantial fruit  wifnout  a childhood  of  blossoms. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Creator  has  put 
forth  so  much  of  his  wisdom  and  power  to  make 
the  earth  beautiful  with  fragrant  blooms,  mere- 
ly to  amuse  our  idle  hours ; and  we  regard  the 
l^utiful  in  nature,  as  in  art,  as  the  ally  and 
handmaid  of  all  that  is  good  and  true.  In  the 
economy  of  creation  it  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
quisite tints  and  odors  that  attend  all  vegetation 
in  its  fecundating  and  fructifying  seasons  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  fu- 
ture fruit  and  seed.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in  the 
germinating  seasons  of  human  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  purpose,  the  element  of  beauty  is  very 
powerful,  and  society  and  religion  are  stronger 
as  well  as  purer  by  the  graces  of  art  and  bean- 
ties  of  nature  that  are  enlisted  in  their  behalf. 

Children  very  readily  fall  in  with  all  usages 
that  combine  cheerfulness  with  reverence,  and 
do  it  all  the  better  if  treated  as  if  they  were  ex- 
pected to  acquiesce  in  church  ways  as  a matter 
of  coarse  and  aflTectionatcly,  instead  of  being 
everlastingly  argued  with  or  scolded  into  obe- 
dience. It  is  really  touching  as  well  ns  amus- 
ing to  see  how  earnestly  very  little  ones  will  do 
whatever  is  required  of  them  when  asked  to 
help  out  a sacred  festival.  Three  little  girls  dis- 
tributed onr  baskets  of  nosegays  to  the  scholars 
with  charming  grace,  and  the  smallest  of  them — 
a four-yearling,  who  can  usually  hardly  keep 
still  for  a moment—did  her  part  famously,  and 
dealt  out  the  bunches  of  flowers  with  an  odd 
sobriety,  as  if  she  were  one  of  pillars  of  the 
church  or  shepherds  of  the  fold. 

The  art  that  is  most  characteristic  of  our  mod- 
em ages  is  undoubtedly  music,  and  antiquity  is 
searched  in  vain  for  any  instrument  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  organ  or  piano,  or  any  com- 
positions that  can  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
with  our  great  oratorios,  symphonies,  and  op- 
eras. Vast  sums  of  money  are  eveiy  year  spent 
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npoa  masic,  and  time,  far  more  ralnable  than 
the  money,  is  given  without  stint  to  musical  edu- 
cation. More  is  to  come  from  this  art  probably 
than  we  are  now  aware  of ; and  we  are  not  only 
to  be  entertained  but  refined,  moulded,  assimi- 
lated, and  uplifted  by  its  induence  as  never  be- 
fore. The  Creator  is  not  chary  of  the  gift,  and 
not  only  the  taste  but  the  talent  is  bestowed 
with  a bountiful  hand  among  our  people ; and 
sometimes  the  baciwoods  give  us  specimens  of 
song  from  native  human  genius  that  are  as  re- 
freshing to  our  city  connoisseurs  as  the  gushing 
melody  of  the  wild  mocking-bird  is  welcome  to 
ears  sated  with  the  trained  notes  of  our  cana- 
ries. We  were  at  a little  amateur  concert  a 
few  weeks  since,  where  an  untutored  girl  from 
the  country  rivaled  the  pupils  of  our  first  mas- 
ters in  her  singing,  and  after  once  hearing  the 
opera  of  the  Trovatore  she  gave  the  famous  Afi$- 
erere  with  a pathos  and  vitality  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  a practiced  prima  donna, 

God  has  been  even  more  bountiful  surely  in 
those  elements  of  beauty  that  minister  to  the 
eye;  and  flowers,  that  are  scattered  beneath  our 
feet  almost  as  freely  as  the  grass,  are  the  music 
of  visioii,  and  their  notes  can  be  read  by  every 
body  at  sight  without  any  study  of  the  gamut 
or  counterpoint.  Yet  within  the  reach  of  al- 
most all  of  ns  as  they  are,  where  land  is  so 
abnndant  and  the  countiy  so  accessible,  they 
not  only  admit  of  the  most  careful  and  skillful 
culture,  but  they  may  be  arranged  and  employed 
with  the  highest  art.  We  need  not  undertake 
to  show  that  gardening  may  be  raised  to  a place 
among  the  fine  arts,  but  we  will  aflirm,  what  is 
&r  less  frequently  acknowledged,  that  the  effect- 
ive disposition  of  flowers  requires  a taste  de- 
cidedly artistic,  and  even  a good  bouquet  may 
claim  the  dignity  of  being  an  original  composi- 
tion. There  is  all  the  difference  between  a well 
and  an  ill  arranged  nosegay  that  there  is  be- 
tween a piece  of  manufacture  and  a work  of  art; 
and  the  eye  and  hand  of  art  will  make  every 
flower  and  leaf  speak  its  own  word  and  tell  upon 
the  general  effect,  and  so  secure  to  the  whole 
arrangement  the  essential  of  all  beauty,  diver- 
sity in  unity,  instead  of  the  set  patchwork  of  the 
common  bouquets  of  the  shops,  which  look  os 
if  they  were  made  by  machinery  or  colored  by 
blocks,  like  calicoes  or  floor-cloths. 

In  one  respect  flowers  are  like  music : they 
both  speak  a language  of  the  heart  that  is  at 
once  personal  and  universal,  or  capable  of  con- 
veying an  individual  sentiment,  and  at  the  same 
time  appealing  to  a common  taste  and  imagina- 
tion. A lover  can  sing  a serenade  under  his 
lady’s  window  that  shall  tell  her  virtually  of  his 
love,  and  at  the  same  time  charm  every  chance 
listener,  and  no  more  obtrude  his  own  person- 
ality on  the  ear  than  does  the  light  of  the  moon, 
which  shines  on  the  swain  and  the  passer-by 
with  the  same  impartial  splendor.  Quite  other- 
wise would  it  be  if  the  swain  undertook  to  tell 
his  emotions  in  prose  speech,  which,  if  heard  by 
a stranger,  could  not  but  be  ridiculous  or  im- 
pertinent. Equally  expressive  is  the  language 


of  flowers;  and  the  bouquet  that  a beauty  car- 
ries in  her  hand  or  wears  in  her  bosom  may 
speak  to  her  of  the  love  or  friendship  of  the  giv^ 
er,  and  at  the  same  time  delight  every  beholder 
with  its  own  intrinsic  loveliness.  This  charac- 
teristic of  flowera  fits  them  especially  for  the  nse 
of  religion,  as  they  at  once  express  the  private 
affections  of  the  givers,  and  enrich  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  altar.  Nothing  would  be  more  of- 
fensive to  a.  delicate  sensibility,  for  instance, 
than  an  inscription  of  personal  feelings  or  at- 
tachments upon  the  church  walls  upon  festive  or 
solemn  occasions,  and  the  common  devout  con- 
science would  protest  against  such  an  obtrusion 
of  private  life  upon  hours  of  public  worship. 
But  the  basket  or  cross  of  flowers  can  say  id] 
that  the  heart  wishes  to  say,  and  say  it  without 
any  obtrusion  of  personal  feeling.  The  beauty 
that  speaks  for  one  worshiper  speaks  also  for 
all,  and  each  rose  or  lily  is  like  one  of  those  old 
litanies  that  come  down  to  us  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  are  so  inimitable  alike  by  being 
from  all  egotism  and  full  of  wholesome  piety 
and  charity : thus  being  common  prayer  to  all 
devout  souls.  The  flowers  are  of  older  birth 
even  than  those  ancient  prajers,  and  are  prime- 
val litanies  from  the  creative  breath  of  the  Eter- 
nal Word. 

We  find  their  eloquence  growing  upon  ns 
from  year  to  year,  as  our  charming  Easter 
festival  comes  round,  and  enriches  our  church 
with  gathering  remembrances  and  associations 
that  enlist  onr  household  loves  and  griefe,  in 
the  offerings  that  are  brought  to  us  with  un- 
stinted hand.  Some  of  the  gifts  that  were  love- 
ly of  themselves  were  most  impressive  in  what 
they  suggested.  That  beautiful  cross  of  lilies 
upon  a shield  of  green,  and  surmounted  with  a 
crown  of  camelias,  is  a fit  memorial  of  Helen, 
who  went  from  us  some  three  years  ago,  and 
who  has  ever  since  been  similarly  remembered 
in  our  Easter  festival.  She  was  a rare  woman, 
with  a mingled  delicacy  and  dignity  in  her  face 
and  bearing  that  made  yon  doubt  whether  she 
was  born  to  be  a nun  or  a queen.  God  took  her 
to  himself  soon  after  her  marriage.  Her  family 
rightly  commemorate  her  thus  in  the  church  by 
whose  minister  she  was  baptized  and  married 
and  buried.  That  font,  too,  in  its  wonderful 
beauty,  with  the  profusion  of  white  flowers  of 
rarest  kind  in  its  basin,  the  ivy  and  roses  and 
carnations  that  twine  the  shaft,  and  the  cross  of 
lilies  and  violets  that  hangs  in  front,  is  a broth- 
er’s memorial  of  his  sister,  and  its  Easter  adorn- 
ing is  in  memory  of  one  of  Helen’s  neighbors 
and  friends,  a young  wife  lately  called  away 
from  the  earth.  In  those  compositions  on  ever- 
green shields  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  the  de- 
signer veiled  a personal  affection  under  the  garb 
of  a sacred  symbol.  The  anchor  of  white  came- 
lias, with  its  top  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  repre- 
sents faith  with  hope;  and  the  heart  of  red  ba- 
vardias  and  carnations  that  rests  upon  the  centre 
of  the  cross  symbolizes  charity^  while  it  abo 
stands  for  Cordelia — a good  old  name  for  a daugh- 
ter, and  derived  from  the  Latin  for  heart,  and 
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in  this  sense  nndoabtedly  it  is  used  by  Spenser 
and  Shaksp^re,  to  mark  the  loTing  daughter  of 
Lear  from  her  hard-hearted  sisters  Goneril  and 
Regan.  Over  the  whole  parterre  that  cheered 
and  scented  the  entire  church  personal  affec- 
tions thus  mingled  with  religious  sentiment,  and 
a family  that  had  been  for  years  most  generous 
contributors  found  their  gifts  this  year  minister- 
ing to  their  grief,  as  before  to  their  joy ; and  the 
beautiful  offerings  that  so  often  had  come  from 
the  cherished  wife  and  daughter’s  conservatory, 
throw  the  fragrance  of  the  garden  over  the  place 
where  the  burial-service  had  been  said  over  her 
remains. 

We  are  well  aware  that  in  all  matters  of  sen- 
timent like  that  which  we  are  treating,  there  is 
great  danger  of  falling  into  sentimentalism,  and 
pampering  a morbid  and  egotistic  sensibility  that 
tempts  people  to  dwell  upon  their  own  emotions 
in  a kind  of  self-pity  or  self-admiration,  very 
mnch  like  that  of  one  looking  into  a glass  and 
enjoying  the  reflection  of  a gala  dress  or  a mourn- 
ing costume.  We  are  not  fond  of  sentimental- 
ism, and  we  believe  that  one  means  of  curing  it 
is  to  be  found  in  giving  fitting  and  healthy  ex- 
pression to  every  genuine  feeling.  Every  form 
of  true  affection  should  have  liberty  to  manifest 
itself;  and  sentimentalism  ceases  the  moment 
the  heart,  instead  of  turning  in  upon  itself  in 
morbid  introversion,  goes  forth  to  its  rightful 
object  in  the  rightful  way.  Thus  marriage  is 
the  honest  and  healthful  utterance  of  love ; and 
the  simple,  solemn  words  of  the  marriage-serv- 
ice adjusts  fitly  the  relation  of  two  beings  w'ho 
else  might  have  gone  mad  with  passion  or  silly 
with  sentimentalism.  Every  great  affection 
should  also  have  its  wholesome  utterance ; and 
undoubtedly  a great  deal  of  discomfort  and  suf- 
fering always  exist  in  a community  where  mate- 
rial interests  are  so  supreme,  or  religion  is  so 
harsh  and  dogmatic,  as  to  shut  the  spiritual 
world  and  its  people  out  of  our  thoughts,  or  at 
least  out  of  the  commemoration  of  the  church. 
We  do  not  profess  to  hare  sounded  the  alleged 
marvels  of ‘‘Spiritualism,”  as  it  is  called,  to  the 
depths;  but  wo  are  convinced  that  most  of  its 
power  over  our  people  comes  from  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  unseen  world  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  of  their  relation  to  us.  The 
adherents  of  this  new  faith  are  said  to  be  num- 
bered by  thousands,  and  even  millions,  and  their 
existence  should,  if  nothing  else,  teach  us  that,  in 
this  age  of  natural  science  and  material  enter- 
prise, there  is  a yearning  affer  things  unseen — a 
craving  for  some  comforting  fellowship  with 
souls  departed  this  life.  Wc  note  signs  of  this 
disposition  in  the  palaces  as  well  as  the  common 
homes  of  Christendom ; and  the  beautiful  vol- 
ume of  Meditations  on  the  Future  State,  lately 
published  under  the  ans])ices  of  Queen  Victoria, 
from  the  German  of  the  genial  and  devout  Henri 
Zchokke,  is  one  among  the  many  proofs  of  the 
tendencies  of  home  affections  and  griefs  to  rise 
above  their  seclusion  into  the  fcllow'ship  of  uni- 
versal truth  and  devotion.  The  church  is  wise 
that  gives  voice  and  nutriment  to  all  the  great 


human  experiences  and  emotions,  and  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  her  arts  of  giving  comfort  to 
the  bereaved. 

Every  great  sentiment  tends  toward  some  or- 
ganic method;  and  thus  it  is  clear  that  love, 
patriotism,  and  devotion  all  have  their  charac- 
teristic manifestations  in  the  family,  the  nation, 
and  the  church.  How  we  are  to  treat  the  dead 
is  a question  that  eveiy  year  is  doing  something 
to  settle  for  us,  not  only  b^  establishing  and 
adorning  cemeteries,  but  creating  new  forms  of 
memorial  art.  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam”  is 
thus  not  only  a monument  of  literature,  but  a. 
sign  of  the  times,  and  marks  a new  era  in  the 
consecration  of  memory.  The  poet  finds  that 
the  thousands  of  readers  w'ho  can  not  rival  his 
invention  can  enter  into  his  feelings ; and  what 
he  writes  of  Arthur  Hallam  is  read  so  os  to 
mean  thousands  of  cherished  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  friends,  whose  graves  are  found  in  ev- 
ery land  the  sun  shines  upon.  It  is  certainly 
much  to  be  desired  that  a taste  as  pure  as  this 
poet’s  should  be  carried  into  all  forms  of  memo- 
rial art,  for  there  is  nothing  for  which  many 
are  so  ready  to  spend  time  and  money,  and  no- 
thing in  which  so  much  time  and  money  are 
often  thrown  away.  In  this  country  our  monu- 
mental art  has  made  great  advances ; yet  a man 
of  taste  is  often  tempted  to  wish,  as  he  walks  or 
rides  through  our  cemeteries,  and  looks  upon 
the  most  costly  structures,  that  the  sculptor  had 
stayed  his  chisel,  and  the  bountiful  and  graceful 
hand  of  Nature  had  been  left  to  make  her  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  memorials  in  trees  and  grass 
and  dowers. 

We  make  a great  mistake  in  limiting  the 
bearing  of  memorial  tributes  to  persons  of  pub- 
lic service  and  name ; for  even  these,  although 
they  are  known  widely,  are  not  as  deeply  loved 
by  the  community  as  by  their  own  kindred, 
and  the  affections  never  ask  Fame  to  tell  them 
whom  most  to  lament.  Often  the  very  quali- 
ties that  most  shrink  from  publicity  most  win 
love ; and  the  eulogies  paid  to  our  heroes  and 
statesmen  and  authors  are  a feeble  expression 
of  the  debt  of  the  living  which  is  constantly  paid 
to  the  dead.  Probably  most  men  and  most  fam- 
ilies, if  called  to  name  the  dearest  of  all  names 
of  those  no  longer  seen  on  earth,  would  speak 
some  word  that  has  little  meaning  out  of  their 
own  home  circle ; for  love,  unlike  admiration, 
lives  by  nearness,  not  by  distance,  and  asks  to 
tend  a flower  rather  than  to  adore  a star.  Wc 
confess  to  sharing  the  common  lot  in  this  re- 
spect; and  the  flowers  that  we  place  in  the 
church  at  Easter  tell  us  more  of  dear  and  low- 
ly names  in  our  own  home  than  of  the  great 
characters  of  history.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  here  a word  of  personal  experience,  and 
our  humble  “ In  Memoriam”  of  a gentle,  loving, 
and  devoted  sister  can  not  but  have  heart  and 
scope  enough  to  rise  above  all  personality  and 
come  home  to  the  household  affections  of  read- 
ers. 

Why  should  we  middle-aged,  hard-working, 
practical,  and  sometimes  care-worn  people  be 
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ashamed  to  confess  that  we  do  retain  some  rel- 
ics of  what  usually  goes  by  the  name  of  tlie 
heart,  and  are  very  often  tempted  to  believe,  in 
spite  of  the  world's  teaching  to  the  contrary, 
that  this  organ  gains  instead  of  losing  vitality 
with  time,  so  as  to  compel  us  to  love  and  to 
crave  to  he  loved  more  instead  of  less  as  the 
shady  hours  come  on,  and  the  evening  of  life, 
like  the  closing  day,  calls  us  home  and  opens  to 
us  anew  the  thoughts,  affections,  and  sociality 
of  the  morning?  I have  ventured  to  put  this 
question  to  many  shrewd,  well-balanced  persons, 
and  have  generally  found  the  answers  all  on  one 
side,  and  that  the  affirmative  side.  I once  ask- 
ed a very  pleasant  little  circle  of  married  friends 
whether  they  thought  they  had  more  or  less 
heart  as  the  years  rolled  on,  and  they  all  said 
that  they  lived  more  and  more  in  the  affections ; 
and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  grayheads  in  the 
company,  both  men  and  w^oraen,  said  so  with 
the  most  emphasis.  It  certainly  ought  to  be 
so ; and  as  our  nature  ripens,  and  our  life  en- 
riches its  experience,  and  the  living  and  the  dead 
claim  a stronger  hold  upon  us,  we  ought  to  love 
more,  and  of  course  desire  to  be  more  loved. 
I'he  old  home  of  our  childhood  comes  nearer  to 
us  as  we  climb  the  hill  from  which  we  can  see 
our  whole  journey  hither  at  a glance;  and  all 
new  affections  touch  the  old  chords  afresh,  and 
waken  the  music  of  the  old  voices  and  the  old 
familiar  faces. 

These  Easter  flowers  are  a kind  of  color  and 
odor  music  that  revive  my  play-days,  more  than 
twoscore  years  ago,  in  that  little  garden  that 
was  the  whole  world  to  me  then,  and  the  little 
playmate  who  was  my  constant  companion.  We 
were  left  fatherless  in  early  childhood,  she  being 
under  four  years  of  age,  and  I but  two  years 
older.  With  our  father’s  death  our  means  were 
stinted,  and  we  left  the  more  costly  central  home 
for  the  humbler  of  our  two  houses  in  a retired 
part  of  the  town.  Here,  however,  we  had  a gar- 
den for  our  play-ground,  and  a river-side  for  our 
rambles,  and  with  these,  children  can  not  be 
wholly  unhappy,  and  can  not,  though  fatherless, 
be  always  under  a cloud.  I remember  very  well 
that  little  garden — its  few  grape-vines  and  fruit 
trees  and  vegetables,  and  above  all  its  flowers. 
They  were  not  the  rich  blooms  of  our  recent  hor- 
ticulture, and  we  could  not  boast  of  any  con- 
servatory for  pet  plants  in  winter.  The  old- 
fashioned  inhabitants  of  those  beds  and  walks 
were  of  a very  hardy,  democratic  race,  and  the 
roses  and  pinks  did  not  scorn  to  associate  with 
their  plainer  neighbors,  and  the  sweet  herbs,  the 
balm,  the  sage,  and  maijoram  were  the  connect- 
ing middle  class  between  the  flowers  and  the^ 
turnips,  and  onions  and  potatoes.  The  peony 
was  a great  favorite  because  it  was  so  large  and 
so  bright  to  our  childish  eyes,  and  because,  more- 
over, it  was  the  first  to  peep  out  of  the  ground 
and  let  us  know  that  spring  was  coming.  The 
lilac,  too,  was  a dear  old  plant,  and  its  smell 
now  always  brings  back  those  days,  and  the  flower 
itself  has  more  poetry  for  roe  than  the  rarest  and 
costliest  of  our  new  exotics.  Then,  too,  that 


pale  yellow  flower,  that  opened  at  evening  before 
your  eyes,  sometimes  as  suddenly  as  the  wings 
of  a butterfly,  and  exhaled  a sweet  and  powerful 
fragrance  that  filled  the  whole  garden,  we  called 
it  the  evening  primrose,  was  much  prized,  and 
although  not  of  any  great  beauty,  it  was  very 
suggestive,  soothing,  and  dreamy ; quite  in  the 
tone  of  the  calm,  and  pensive,  and  sometimes 
melancholy  hour,  when  it  unfolded  its  leaves 
and  sent  out  its  odor,  as  if  to  serenade  us  in  its 
own  humble  little  way.  All  these  old  favorites 
the  Easter  flowers  bring  to  mind,  yet  only  two 
or  three  of  them  keep  their  place  in  our  day 
in  favor ; and  the  roses,  carnations,  and  gera- 
niums on  our  altar,  were  the  only  flowers  that 
could  claim  direct  kindred  with  the  growths  of 
that  old  garden  in  that  long  since  deserted  home. 

It  is  well  for  our  children  to  know  how  simple 
were  our  pleasures  in  those  days,  and  how  little 
it  took  to  set  young  hearts  beating  with  glee. 
Pennies  then  went  as  far  as  dollars  do  now,  and 
at  any  time  two  pennies  would  bring  from  the 
old  dame’s  candy  and  fruit  shop  near  by  enough 
of  her  sweet  confection,  that  went  by  the  name 
of  Gibraltar,  to  make  an  Eden  in  that  garden, 
whose  two  little  children  hod  thus  early  learned 
that  sorrow  and  death  are  in  the  world,  and  all 
is  not  always  paradise  here  now.  Then  what  a 
different  value  was  once  set  upon  books  from 
what  is  now  set  upon  them  ? A shilling  would 
buy  a story  with  a picture  or  two  that  was 
enough  to  charm  the  whole  year  with  its  pages 
read  time  without  end.  And  a two  or  three 
shilling  book,  merciful  Heavens,  what  a god- 
send ! When  could  we  exhaust  its  riches,  or  be 
sufficiently  grateful  for  the  treasure  ? Museum, 
circus,  theatre,  and  the  like,  were  unheard  of 
for  years  to  us ; and  when,  in  time,  we  ventured 
upon  a visit  to  the  neighboring  city  and  saw  the 
snakes,  and  birds,  and  beasts,  and  wax-figures 
of  the  museum,  and,  most  marvelous  of  all,  went 
for  the  first  time  to  the  theatre,  and  beheld  the 
melodramatic  splendors  of  Timour  the  Tartar, 
we  had  as  never  since  the  idea  that  we  had  found 
the  world,  and  our  wisdom-teeth  were  cut.  I 
have  never  yet  got  over  that  play,  and  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  dramas, 
and  am  afraid  to  test  my  impressions  by  sight. 

We  grew  up,  my  little  sister  and  I,  and  had 
a good  education  from  elder  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  were  in  the  place  of  parents,  and  whose  care 
deepened  after  our  mother’s  death.  My  little 
playmate  always  kept  the  humility  of  her  char- 
acter, and  sometimes  her  humility  bordered  on 
timidity.  Yet,  in  all  matters  of  positive  duty, 
she  was  plucky  enough ; and  no  storm  nor  heat, 
no  pleasures  nor  dangers,  could  keep  her  from 
her  post.  The  lowliest  of  us  all,  she  rose  above 
us  all  in  the  scale  of  worldly  privilege ; and  the 
shrinking  little  girl  learned  to  rule  her  hundreds 
of  loving  pupils  by  her  persistent,  judicious 
kindness,  and  in  time  passed  from  the  school- 
room  to  a goodly  mansion  of  her  own,  with  her 
carriage  always  at  her  command,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  kindest  of  men  for  her  husband.  Her 
garden  always  smiled  under  her  touch,  and  she 
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was  one  of  those,  like  St  Rosa  of  Lima,  who 
have  a charmed  hand  and  eye  for  flowers.  She 
loved  our  Easter  festival,  and  when  with  us  on 
visits  she  contributed  generously  to  its  beauty. 
To  me  its  coming  always  brings  her  near,  and 
these  sweet  blooms  and  odors  are  full  of  her 
words  and  smiles.  Since  she  died,  her  favorite 
flowers  in  her  garden  and  conservatory  seem  to 
have  something  of  her  life,  and  to  speak  of  the 
loving  hand  that  so  carefully  and  wisely  tended 
them.  When  I look  at  her  pet  plants — such  as 
her  fine  collection  of  fuschias,  which  were  in 
bloom  when  I saw  them  last — I can  almost  be- 
lieve what  some  theologians  teaoh,  that  all  crea- 
tion is  waiting  the  hour  of  deliverance,  and 
plants  and  animals  have  a dormant  soul,  that 
one  day  shall  show  itself  and  rise  into  the  life 
of  onr  humanity.  It  would  have  been  no  ab- 
surd transition,  bad  those  fuschias,  with  their 
drooping,  pensive  heads,  passed  first  into  song- 
birds, then  into  fawns  or  antelopes,  and  then  into 
playful  cliildren. 

Her  death  was  sadden,  but  not  surprising; 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  her  trials,  her  gentle  spirit 
proved  its  strength.  On  the  night  before  she 
passed  away^  when  her  watchers  thought  her 
asleep,  she  startled  them  by  repeating,  in  a 
swee^  and  clear,  and  penetrating  voice,  some 
exquisite  lines  that  a friend  had  lately  brought 
from  England,  and  which  deserve  a place  among 
the  permanent  treasures  of  our  language : 

^‘Ohl  for  the  peace  that  floweth  as  a river, 

Making  life's  desert  places  bloom  and  smile; 

Oh!  for  that  faith  to  grasp  the  glad  Forever, 

Amid  the  shadows  of  earth's  Little  While! 

Utile  while  to  wear  the  vefl  of  sadness: 

To  toil  with  wearj  steps  through  miry  ways; 

Then  to  pour  forth  tlie  fragrant  oil  of  gladness, 

And  clasp  the  girdle  round  the  robe  of  Praise. 

^^And  He  who  is  Him.%lf  the  Gift  and  Giver, 

The  future  glory  and  the  present  smUe, 

With  the  bright  promise  of  the  glad  Forever 
Wfll  light  the  shadows  of  earth's  Little  While." 

I arrived  in  time  to  see  my  sister  before  she 
died.  We  spoke  cheerfully  as  well  as  devoutly 
together,  and  remembered  the  old  times,  and 
plays,  and  talks  in  the  intervals  of  our  ^rip- 
tures  and  prayer.  She  was  the  same  gentle, 
lowly,  faithful,  devoted,  loving  creature  when 
she  was  dying  as  during  her  whole  life,  and 
even  the  approach  of  death  could  not  put  away 
from  her  look  and  lips  the  pleasantry  that  al- 
ways mingled  with  her  comforting.  Her  broth- 
er repeated  to  her  as  she  died  the  ancient  com- 
munion hymn,  **  Therefore  with  angels  and 
archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  in  heav- 
en,” etc. ; and  the  blessed  comforter  of  so  many 
years,  the  most  angelic  spirit  that  I have  ever 
known  on  earth,  went  to  fulfill  her  ministry  in 
brighter  worlds.  Very  sober  and  pmdential 
people  say  that  her  monument  tells  only  the 
simple  truth  when  it  says  of  her, 

**Sbe  kept  God’s  Commandments 
And  lived  Christ's  Beatitudes.*' 

At  our  Easter  festival  we  usually  send  to  be- 


reaved families  some  little  memorial  of  those 
who  have  gone.  Besides  tlie  token  sent  to  her 
husband  on  the  Easter  after  her  death,  we  sent 
to  the  Orphan’s  Home,  of  which  she  was  the 
presiding  Manager,  an  illuminated  tablet  with 
words  of  Scripture  and  a cross  of  unfading  flow- 
ers. 1 saw  it  there  in  the  parlor  last  summer, 
while  the  orphans  were  heard  singing  in  their 
school-room  beyond. 

I know  very  well  that  it  is  very  perilous  to 
indulge  in  personal  griefs  and  remembrances 
apart  from  great  principles  and  associations; 
and  this  very  peril  we  would  shun  by  making 
our  homo  and  church  life  such  allies  that  all 
our  private  aflections  may  be  consecrated  in- 
stead of  being  crashed  at  the  altar.  We  need  a 
religion  as  large  at  least  as  the  human  heart ; 
and  we  protest  against  Uiat  prosy,  dry,  technical 
, theology  that  is  forever  making  the  sanctuary  a 
battle-ground  or  a logic-mill,  and  shutting  out 
the  facts  and  aflections  of  life,  the  living  reali- 
ties of  man  and  God  and  heaven.  We  do  not 
ask  for  sentimentalism,  sensationalism,  scenes, 
or  pageants  in  the  sanctuary;  and  we  believe 
that  whatever  is  against  good  sense  can  not  help 
loligion.  Bat  we  do  claim  that  whatever  is 
beautiful,  as  well  as  whatever  is  good  and  true, 
belongs  to  Gk)d,  and  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  We  arc  confident  that  the 
new  age  is  in  some  way  to  restore  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  beautiful  its  rightful  alliance  with 
goodness  and  truth,  and  that  we  can  make  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
religion  must  be  of  necessity  rude  and  ugly,  and 
leave  to  superstition  and  priestcraft  the  work  of 
illustrating  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 

We  have  made  great  advances  in  the  arts  of 
beautifying  our  private  houses  and  grounds,  but 
are  but  beginning  to  carry  the  good  work  into 
our  public  life.  We  are  yet  to  learn  that  no 
task  is  complete,  no  principle  is  established,  no 
institntion  cfiective  until  beauty  gives  the  finish 
and  perpetuates  the  use.  What  is  painted  and 
carv^  and  sung  is  ever  fair  and  ever  young ; 
and  the  lines  of  grace  are  lines  of  power.  The 
I aim  should  be  to  make  the  truths  and  scenes 
I and  cliaracters  of  religion  move  in  lines  ofbeau- 
I ty,  and  so  win  our  private  experiences  and  per- 
j sonal  affections  to  join  in  these  movements,  and 
j so  lift  our  home  interests  into  fellowship  with 
the  universal  faith  and  communion.  In  many 
ways  this  good  work  may  go  forward ; but  our 
present  oflSco  is  not  a very  ambitious  one,  and 
wo  are  only  trying  to  say  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  came  to  us  as,  among  the  happy  children, 
with  the  cheerful  carols  that  spoke  the  great 
*bope,  we  looked  upon  our  Easter  flowers,  and 
I saw  Christ’s  cross  and  crown  set  before  us  in 
such  wealth  of  bloom  and  sweetness  as  to  make 
every  sepulchre  a garden,  and  lift  us  all  up  to 
Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
Every  rose  and  lily,  nay,  every  blade  of  grass 
and  leaf,  moans  more  after  the  lessons  of  such 
a day. 
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IN  TITRKBS  PART  III. 

ROSE  LEAVES  WHEK  THE  ROSE  IS  DEAD. 

The  long  delicions  twilight  sank  slowly  down 
the  sea ; the  tide  was  out ; and,  over  the 
sole  safe  anchorage,  against  the  tinge  that  yet 
gilded  the  west,  one  sail  flapped  idly  and  one 
mast  blackened.  A boat  with  lazy  strokes  pat 
in  toward  shore,  and  the  rowers  erected  their 
oars  far  out  on  a tongue  of  the  reef.  Then 
the  slaves  shouldered  their  burdens  and  spraifg 
along  the  slippery  rocks  till  they  resigned  them 
to  others,  and  once  more  the  oars  flashed,  and 
the  monotonous  strain  that  timed  them  died  in 
distance. 

Ambrose  had  been  lying  on  the  sand,  listen- 
ing to  all  the  braided  harmony  of  sounds,  the 
sea's  soft  wash,  the  waving  bough,  the  mellow 
dhoral.  Something  dissonant  disturbed  him; 
it  was  the  grating  pebble  sliding  beneath  n foot 
and  splashing  in  the  salt  pools.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  a female  form  approaching,  cloaked 
and  hooded  iu  the  twilight  color ; and  now  she 
was  beside  him. 

“ Mr.  Ambrose,  I am  sure,**  said  the  voice, 
which  had  the  inner  ravishment  of  tone  that 
voices  can  not  have  unless  they  were  meant  to 
sing.  **You  have  never  seen  me,  and  so  1 
must  tell  you  that  I am  Flora.” 

It  is  true  he  hud  never  seen  her  face,  although 
he  had  forgotten  the  fact ; but  there  was  not  a 
curve  of  the  outline,  a shadow  in  tho  drapery, 
that  did  not  recall  to  him  the  form  he  hod  once 
found  by  the  nightshade-vine  in  the  dim  garden 
walk.  “ You  need  not  tell  me,”  he  said.  “ I 
should  have  known  it  if  I liad  met  you  in  a 
star.” 

The  eyes,  dark  as  olives,  yet  lustrous  as  jew- 
els, had  been  shining  on  him  while  be  spoke. 
She  turned  to  catch  the  air,  and,  tossing  back 
her  hood,  there  rolled  thence  a wanton  luxuri- 
ance of  shadowy  curls ; great  ringlets,  dark  yet 
gold-threaded  with  that  ])ositivc  amborous  light 
that  seems  like  life;  clusters  that  clung,  flne- 
tendriled,  upon  the  cheek,  and  fell  in  globy 
masses  round  the  peifect  throat:  the  cheek 
whereon  the  rose  was  crushed ; the  tliroat  curv- 
ing outward  proudly-graceful  os  a swan's.  She 
seemed  to  hinl^the  creation  of  the  twilight  and 
that  lip  of  lustre  not  yet  vanished  from  the  west. 
The  old  negative  repulsion  with  which  she  bad 
once  affected  him  was  so  extinct  that  he  seemed 
to  remember  in  its  stead  some  entertained  pas- 
sion. Perhaps  it  had  needed  this  torrid  life  to 
make  him  capable  of  receiving  her  impression. 
His  mood,  at  the  instant,  was  like  that  fruit 
whose  too  luscious  ripeness  the  sting  of  a single 
insect  can  thoroughly  impregnate  with  decay. 
She  was  to  him  that  noxious  full  moon  of  which 
he  had  spoken  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  pois- 
on of  his  nature  rose  beneath  the  ray.  They 
remained  in  this  singular  relation,  each  so  si- 
lently affecting  the  other,  for  several  minutes ; 
then  she  bared  the  ivory  hand,  gathered  the  folds 


of  the  mantle,  and  moved  forward.  Ambrose 
moved  forward  beside  her. 

When  the  first  rapturous  greetings  were  over, 
and  after  having  talked  gayly  with  Grandpa  An- 
bichon,  Flora  sat  quietly  in  pensive  fhtigae. 
Melioent’s  arm  was  laid  on  the  shoulder  of  Am- 
brose. 

Isn't  she  beantifnl  ?'’  she  whispered. 

“Perfectly  so,”  he  replied.  “Perfectly.  I 
can’t  keep  my  eyes  away — 

“Any  more  than  from  a Vandyke  or  from  a 
Titian.” 

“How  she  changes  1 A moment  ago  tho 
cheek  was  a camadon-stoin ; now  it  is  passion- 
pale.  Tho  eyes  were  sea-colored ; now  they  are 
dark  as  the  rtflets  of  pansies.” 

“ What  did  she  remind  yon  of  when  she  talk- 
ed?” 

“ Five  hundred  things.  Waves  in  the  sun ; 
a beam  that  lights  up  a glade,  glancing  now  on 
the  moss,  now  on  the  spring,  now  on  the  leaf—” 

“ And  soon  will  burst  on  some  great  blossom 
of  a song  I” 

“ Not  till  she  is  rested — not  to-night.” 

“ Dear  love ! to  admire  her  so  1 1 was  afraid 

you  mightn't  perhaps,  and  that  would  make  it 
unpleasant  for  you.  I seemed  to  rememljer  that 
she  expressed  some  antipathy;  but  it's  so  long 
ago.  And  she  took  such  care  of  me  when  1 
was  ill.  But  she  couldn't  help  coming  now, 
whetlier  she  would  or  not ; for  Grandpa  Aubi- 
ohon  is  such  a cloiid-compelling  Zeus.  Nobody 
resist  him,  you  know.'* 

“ Ah  I she'll  send  a sparkle  through  the  dark 
quiet  of  this  life  wo  lead.” 

“ But  you  love  your  little  Melicent?’* 

“I  love  my  little  Honey  Dew.” 

The  next  day  Ambrose,  sunning  himself  in  a 
lazy  luxury  high  up  on  the  flowery  peak— out  so 
early  that  he  met  no  one,  and  returning  so  late 
that  every  one  was  at  siesta — saw  no  more  of 
Flora  till  the  warm  fair  evening  again.  She 
wore  some  thin  silvery  texture  the  color  of  moon- 
light on  shoal  water;  her  hair  looped  with  chains 
of  amethysts,  each  gem  a drop  of  purple  fire; 
and,  standing  on  the  veranda,  she  trilled  echoes 
with  a mocking-bird  deep  hidden  in  the  recesses 
of  the  grove.  She  ceased  as  Mr.  Ambrose  ap- 
proached, and,  sinking  into  the  deep  chair,  re- 
mained silent,  and  absently  flirting  a fan  that 
seemed  to  be  the  petal  of  some  great  water-lily 
still  shedding  abroad  its  perfume.  Ambrose 
was  hardly  awake  himself : this  form  of  languid 
grace  and  melancholy  beauty  seemed  to  slide 
upon  the  edge  of  his  dream,  and  touch  him 
while  yet  all  else  was  blank.  He  talked  with 
Grandpa  Aubichon  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  column,  thick  tapestried  in  lush  verdure, 
and  his  arm  was  thrown  over  Melicent's  shoul- 
der, while  her  head  nestled  against  his  heart ; 
but  bo  looked  only  on  Flora. 

Falling  from  the  veranda  above,  ronnd  Flo- 
ra’s head  hung  trailing  wreaths  of  the  purple 
jasmine,  that  seemed  to  inclose  her  iu  a sphere 
of  fragrance;  and  gradually  the  surrounding 
darkness  floated  up  till  all  but  her  face  and 
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throat  was  bathed  in  a shadow  that  enhanced 
still  more  the  alluring  air  of  mystery  that  never 
left  her.  Still  she  did  not  speak,  and  in  the 
long  pauses  they  all  listened  to  some  night-bird’s 
lamenting  lay,  as,  far  away  in  the  green  depths, 
he  sung  the  sorrow  of  the  enchanted  place.  Si- 
lent, and  splendid,  and  sweetly  sad,  she  never 
once  broke  the  spell  which  her  manner  had 
woven  about  his  fancy ; and  when  he  closed  his 
lids  at  night  he  seemed  still  to  see  the  darkly- 
beautiful  face  under  its  drooping  sprays  of  pur- 
ple blossom.  His  insatiate  sense  of  beauty  at 
length  had  reached  an  inexhaustible  source; 
bnt,  though  he  could  not  know  it,  it  was  only  in 
resting  utterly  on  the  calm  and  strength  of  Mel- 
icent's  love  that  he  might  suffer  this  wandering 
star  to  throw  her  strange  lights,  and  suffusions, 
and  tints  about  him.  And  in  Flora — pride  a 
master  chord,  and  principle  an  irregular  yet  as- 
serted development — if  there  were  any  coquetry, 
it  was  unconscious  and  the  involuntary  play  of 
her  nature.  Day  after  day  stole  away,  and 
with  every  one  she  had  turned  upon  him  a new 
phase  of  bewildering  beauty  or  of  enticing  mel- 
ancholy. Whore  Meliccnt  healed,  she  intoxi-  | 
cated.  Science,  with  all  its  savors,  had  been 
but  ai\ unsatisfying  draught,  till  her  knowledge, 
her  sympathy,  her  trick  of  imagery,  dissolved  a 
pearl  therein.  Poetry  had  filled  him  with  most 
bitter  yearning  till  she  stood  before  him  an  in- 
carnation of  all  song.  Music  lay  in  sunless 
deeps  at  the  foundations  of  his  soul,  and  he 
knew  that  when  she  should  open  her  lips  to  sing 
an  angel  would  trouble  the  waters,  and  springs 
would  somewhere  gush  to  light.  Her  experi- 
ence, which  had  been  the* reverse  of  his  own, 
therefore  filled  his  vacancies  and  received  his 
growth.  The  thirty  years  of  her  life,  not  wasted, 
bad  yet  been  spent  in  the  reception  of  indolent 
joy— joy  that  had  never  been  an  interior,  but 
always  an  external  thing,  Asia  had  distilled 
in  her  alembic  to  produce  it ; the  sea  that  broke 
at  her  feet  bad  washed  it  up ; so  long  os  a scale 
of  mica  sparkled  in  a slab  of  granite  she  hived 
honey  from  the  rocks ; and  this  very  affluence 
of  pleasure,  this  exterior  thing,  had,  as  it  were 
by  a necessary  polarity,  left  her  inner  nature 
veiled  in  a soft  dejection.  Here,  when  she 
spread  before  Ambrose  the  results  of  no  study, 
but  of  apt  wit  and  exhaustless  memory,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  one  of  the  beautiful  great  fairies  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  led  him  through  her  labyrinths, 
and  loaded  him  with  her  treasures,  and  went 
sparkling  along  beside  him.  From  a dialect  of 
the  jungles  which  she  had  heard  she  told  him 
strange,  weird  stories  of  the  eternities  before  life 
and  the  abysses  of  death ; and  striking  a little 
mandolin,  would  repeat  in  a swift  monotone, 
that  held  the  sweetly-shrill  confusion  of  the 
clang  of  silver,  wild  and  bounding  dreams  of  the 
desert.  Then,  too,  in  some  ennuyeux  moment, 
she  would  leave  them  and  reappear  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  stage  array,  and,  though  never  sing- 
ing, would  yet  stamp  on  their  conception  the 
most  vivid  impersonations;  or,  sitting  quietly 
among  them,  would  suddenly  burst  into  a iittle 


I trilling  hum  of  overture,  and  by  the  subtlest 
I sleights  of  voice,  by  the  most  keenly  dramatic 
; air,  now  the  sinner  and  now  the  saint,  giving 
the  burden  and  the  by-play,  she  would  unroll 
before  them  every  scene  of  some  opera  which 
they  had  never  heard.  Yet  in  all  this  she  did 
not  once  allow  her  voice  freely  to  play:  she 
could  have  done  it  as  well  had  she  been  scant- 
ly  provided  therewith  as  Melicent;  and  at  the 
conclusion  she  would  come  before  the  imaginary 
curtain,  catching  the  while,  as  they  sucked  the 
nectar  from  the  jasmine  tubes,  the  tiniest  hum- 
ming-birds that  ever  hashed,  jeweled  atoms  of 
splendor,  hanging  them  to  flutter  on  silken 
threads  from  the  diamond  in  her  cars.  For  in 
these  times  she  seemed  transformed  by  a sud- 
den gust  of  gayety,  like  that  gust  of  forgotten 
fragrance  that  once  in  a while  blows  across  us 
if  from  the  lost  bowers  of  youth.  But  when  she 
had  melted  Ambrose  most  thoroughly,  vivid  and 
glowing  to  the  seal,  she  sank  back,  as  if  with% 
transmuting  stroke,  and  was  the  thing  of  shad- 
owy impenetrability  again.  Meanwhile  Meli- 
cent, lulled  in  sweet  unsuspicion,  sat  at  Am- 
brose’s feet,  her  head  resting  on  his  knee ; and 
Grandpa  Aubichon,  the  most  keenly  awake  of 
all,  vaguely  unhappy  with  prescience,  wandered 
about  the  group. 

Restless  and  vagmnt  now,  unable  to  sleep, 
Ambrose  roamed  the  house  like  a familiar  spirit 
at  the  hours  when  all  others  were  lost  in  dreams. 
Ho  had  never  known  peace  in  hb  life  till  with- 
in a year,  and  as  if  that  w^ere  but  the  ominous 
calm  he  was  now  in  the  midst  of  tempest.  The 
very  w'orld  seemed  sapped,  his  newly-found  faith 
in  woman  vanished ; all  objects  that  he  met  seem- 
ed pliantasms,  and  ho  the  veriest  shadow^  among 
them  all.  From  the  lack  of  kindred  and  the 
absence  of  care  he  had  been  little  better  than  a 
misogynist  in  his  youth,  and  here,  infatuated 
and  misled,  he  was  fast  distrusting  deity  itself. 
Hours  of  Melicent’s  love  he  remembered  like  a 
tender  dream,  but  Flora  was  the  personality  of 
to-day ; each  moment  near  her  was  precious ; in 
vain  he  sought  to  discover  her  emotions.  His 
life  w hile  the  first  shone  above  it  had  flowed  ia 
rest  untroubled ; now  all  was  gloomy  and  turbid. 
He  went  about  gnawing  bis  heart. 

A book  was  open  at  Fatima,  a gold-veined 
ball  of  lapis-lazuli  lying  between  the  leaves,  and 
over  both  streamed  the  hot  noon  sun  that  not 
all  the  deep  jalousie  could  exclude  with  its  flick- 
ering film  of  flowers.  He  paused  to  read  the 
passionate  words — words  glowing  with  a white 
heat,  and  then  to  gaze  on  the  dreamer,  where 
she  had  sunk  to  the  floor,  only  a cheek  and  a 
shoulder  seen  under  the  clinging  darkness  of  the 
lace  shawl  tossed  about  her ; for  in  sleeping  Flora 
hid  her  face,  as  in  waking  her  heart.  The  heavy 
vines  that  matted  the  roof  had  also  entered  the 
bouse  in  their  splendid  audacity,  and  this  room 
was  like  a moss-lined  cradle.  The  little  man- 
dolin hung  here,  and  among  sheets  full  of  slum- 
bering song  lay  torn  fragments  of  music-paper 
ruled  for  the  writer,  and  there  a strange  insect, 
like  an  elfin  meteor,  brilliant  as  an  arrow  of 
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gems,  struck  the  wall  and  dropped.  He  drew 
the  paper  nearer  to  inspect  the  living  ray,  when 
with  a dash  it  was  gone,  and  there  remained  in- 
stead only  the  faintly  purple  shadows  of  the 
golden  acacia  globes.  She  stirred  in  her  sleep, 
while  a scarlet  stung  the  curve  of  cheek,  and 
lifted  a hand  as  if  she  warned  one  to  listen  to  a 
strain  of  breaking  melody  from  some  far-off  low- 
sighing  flute. 

Bo  not  listen  in  vain,**  murmured  Ambrose, 
bending  as  he  stood;  and  when  he  went  out  the 
ink  was  yet  wet  on  the  paper. 

So  all  seemed  to  wait  for  some  great  hand  to 
interpose;  and  when  a month  hod  slipped  by 
the  rdations  of  the  group  were  no  longer  as  at 
first.  Ambrose  and  Flora  were  silent,  ho  still 
restless  and  eager ; her  face  wrapped  in  melan- 
choly like  a mourning  veil,  a depression  of  proud 
humility ; while  Melicent  lay  in  Grandpa  Au- 
bichon*8  arms,  overcome  with  an  oppressive  lan- 
guor, not  ill,  not  well,  but  for  the  first  time  feel- 
ing the  loss  of  all  the  life  she  had  given  Am- 
brose. As  for  him,  he  had  indeed  been  gain- 
ing such  health,  such  strength,  such  sweetness 
and  genial  delight ; now  the  bountiful  accessions 
drained  themselves  away  as  rapidly.  He  grew 
thinner,  pale  as  a cloud  from  which  the  light 
withdraws;  his  words  were  bitter,  bis  motion 
rude,  his  whole  soul  steeped  in  misanthropical 
satire. 

“ My  petals  have  fiallen,”  he  mattered  once, 
pained  with  remorse  for  some  thrust,  “and  here 
is  the  thorny  stem.  I am  not  so  well.  1 die, 
and  1 am  glad  I die  V*  But  then  he  turned  to 
Flora,  sat  on  the  step  below  her,  breathed  the 
breath  of  the  broad-bosomed  blossoms  that  seem- 
ed always  to  bend  and  surround  her,  opened  all 
his  nature  widely  to  receive  her  influence. 

Grandpa  Aubichon  paced  the  veranda  with 
Melicent  in  his  arms.  Suddenly  at  the  other 
end — ^glancing  back  at  the  other  where  she  sat, 
the  temple  resting  in  the  hand — he  staid  and 
stamped  his  foot.  “She’s  killing  him!”  he 
said,  between  his  teeth.  “ She’s  absorbing  all 
his  vitality ! She’s  the  sun  to  drink  the  sea. 
By  Heaven  I send  her  away.” 

“No,  no.  Grandpa  Aubichon,”  murmured 
Melicent,  lifting  her  little  hand  to  his  face. 
“Let  her  stay.  Indeed  she  is  the  sun,  and  1 
am  but  the  Waning  moon  that  dissolves  in  her 
light.** 

They  said  no  more.  But  these  few  words 
had  been  a great  outlet  for  Melicent's  trouble ; 
after  them  she  could  endure ; and  she  had  yet 
a constant  faith  that  he  would  one  day  return 
to  her.  One  day,  but  not  now  or  to-morrow ; 
for  still  he  went,  hourly  wandering  farther  from 
her,  with  no  nnkindness  but  that  of  forgetful- 
ness, for  she  seemed  to  drop  out  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

Still  Flora  led  wjiere  he  followed.  Up  the 
peak  to  sit  among  the  blazing  cacti  and  watch 
the  sea  foam  far  without  in  its  hot  noonday 
dream;  down  the  valley,  brushing  between 
thickets  of  passion-flowers ; and  with  their  im- 
petuous feet  at  nightfall  crushing  the  tuberose 


and  breaking  the  globes  of  dew  that,  steeped  in 
sweetness,  sent  shafts  of  odor  through  the  brain. 

It  is  true  the  others  were  seldom  distant,  but 
these  two  were  always  together,  and  in  their  ob- 
livion of  the  w'orld  always  alone. 

Melicent,  so  submissive  at  first  in  resigning 
what  had  been  so  unexpectedly  vouchsafed,  now 
com|jellcd  to  daily  torture,  became  strung  with 
fevered  anxiety.  Her  strength  returned  to  her, 
whether  naturally  or  nervously  she  did  not  con- 
sider, but  probably  because  she  w^as  called  to 
suffer;  yet  the  only  way  in  which  she  mani- 
fested it  was  by  keeping  herself  controlled  as  with 
a hand  of  iron.  Flora  w'hs  an  incapable:  it  was 
Melicent  yet  who  in  every  thing  ministered  to 
the  comfort  of  Ambrose.  She  allowed  him  to 
feel  in  her  nothing  but  the  sweetest  cheerfulness. 

A heavenly  patience  shed  its  halo  about  her 
face ; and  if  despair  lay  in  wait  in  her  heart  it 
was  stifled  beneath  a firmly-fastened  lid.  She 
w'asted  an  unregarded  devotion,  for  she  saw  now 
the  truth  that  he  denied  to  himself,  and  that  the 
remaining  three  walked  toward  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

One  night  Ambrose,  in  his  unquiet  wakeful- 
ness, went  out  alone ; the  roof  seemed  to  oppress 
him  like  a coffin-lid,  the  whole  arch  of  heaven 
w'as  not  wide  enough  for  him  to  breathe  in.  He 
thought  the  others  all  asleep ; and,  surprised,  he 
followed  the  sound  of  a voice  that  came,  unbro- 
ken as  bell-notes,  in  the  perfect  air.  The  mys- 
tical midnight  that  soared  in  such  awful  depth 
over  flight  after  flight  of  great  tremulous  stars ; 
the  wide  air  every  w’here  still  in  rich  warmth, 
and  heavy  with  brooding  perfumes  set  afloat  by 
his  motion  as  they  hung  in  lazy  volumes  half 
down  the  great  bells  and  tubes,  and  in  the  hon- 
ey-dripping cups,  all  the  color  that  hushed  it- 
self to  dimness  every  where  else  only  to  break 
into  fantastic  vagaries  wherever  the  orchids  flut- 
tered in  gay  freaks  of  elfish  transformation,  or 
slung  their  bright  buckets  to  catch  the  starlight; 
the  repose,  the  voluptuous  abandon,  the  delicious 
sense  of  the  hour,  the  mere  luxury  of  life,  en- 
tered his  soul,  soothed  him  and  yet  fired  him, 
and  led  him  forward.  Instinctively  he  followed 
the  voice,  but  it  had  long  since  ceased — the  low 
sad  measure  warbled  in  some  abstracted  thought 
— yet  still  he  followed.  It  led  him  to  the  south- 
western edge,  where,  walled  on  twb  sides  by  a 
cleft  of  the  key’s  granite,  on  the  rest  by  the  bed- 
ded banks  and  a ridge  of  reef  that,  forbidding 
all  sea-monsters,  slowly  suffered  one  great  wave 
and  another  to  break  dreamily  across,  slept  a 
dark  lagoon.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  stood 
an  instant  in  the  shadow  here  upon  the  bank, 
that  the  Nereids  had  forsaken  the  ^gcan  wa- 
ters; that  the  Undines  of  more  northern  seas, 
the  water- witches,  the  Lurleys  still  peopled  the  i, 
under-world,  and  now  and  then  rose  to  carry 
back  report  of  the  stars  and  the  flowers  to  the 
deep  sea-caves.  One  floated  before  him  now, 
some  vestment  streaming  in  the  transparent  tide 
beneath,  a face  and  shoulder  rising  above,  all 
the  shadowy  hair  trailing  back  in  rings  of  bro- 
ken lustre  on  the  swelling  and  falling  wave. 
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For  down  the  depths  sparkled  a subdued  phos- 
phorescence like  the  dark  brilliance  of  wine; 
and  as  one  beautiful  arm  after  ti)e  other  raised 
itself,  face  and  arm  were  bathed  in  light  as  if 
some  star  had  burst  to  let  this  radiant  creature 
forth.  Slowly  her  motion  broke  the  gloom  into 
ripples  of  splendor  as  she  swam  ronnd  the  cnrre 
and  out  of  sight. 

Ambrose  was  yet  standing  in  a bewilderment 
when  from  the  cove  beyond  arose  the  voice  once 
more.  Ringing  notes  that  seemed  as  if  they 
might  soar  to  heaven  were  they  not  w'eighed 
down  with  such  ineffable  sadness ; a resounding 
volume  of  tone  full  of  such  subtle  sweetness  that 
it  rapt  the  soul  away ; a depth,  a richness  that 
filled  and  overflowed  the  night.  As  he  listened 
he  felt  his  identity  swooning  wildly  from  him  and 
moulding  into  hers.  It  seemed  as  if  a sphere  of 
heaven  inclosed  him.  He  forgot  the  moment  of 
despair  in  which  he  had  written,  nor  did  he  ask 
where  she  had  found  it.  He  heard  no  tune,  he 
lived  in  its  atmosphere ; the  wmds  were  breath- 
ing up  from  his  own  spirit  like  an  aroma. 

Long,  low  wind  so  sadly  streaming, 

WItere  those  diadows  wave— 

Fiiiple  shadows  darkly  dreaming 
Bound  a distant  grave. 

Flying  gleams  of  starlit  showers. 

Dew-damps'  close  caress, 

Wandering  breath  of  wide-blown  flowers, 
Midnight  lonelinees. 

In  that  grave  a life  forbidden, 

To  its  meaning  woke, 

In  that  grave  my  heart  is  hidden, 

Hidden  where  It  broke! 

Before  the  voice  had  fainted  into  the  shiver- 
ing silence  again,  he  had  turned  upon  his  stepft. 
He  bad  spoken  it  himself.  This  then  was  the 
end.  It  struck  him  like  an  open  liand.  His 
heart  felt  the  eternal  circle  of  death  and  life  as 
if  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a mighty  pang. 
Into  this  vanished  all  the  gorgeous  drama  of 
the  season.  Here  in  this  labyrinth  of  beauty, 
so  long  as  he  should  wander,  he  would  find  each 
new  maze  leading  only  to  that  great  centre — the 
grave.  He  fell  on  his  face,  buried  in  bountiful 
blossom,  wishing  to  shut  out  fragrance,  and  flow- 
er, and  sense  itself,  stifling  his  soul  in  the  inane. 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  said  a taunting  voice  with- 
in, Sot  to-illorrow  we  die.  He  rose,  and  he 
thongbt  the  moon  was  rising,  for  a figure  all 
light  approached  under  the  fringing  palm-trees. 
Ronnd  her  attire  was  flung  a web  of  gauze, 
whose  double  folds  imprisoned  living  things  that 
flashed  out  jets  of  fire,  sapphires,  carbuncles,  and 
chrysolites;  one  hand  gathered  the  cloak  of 
light  to  the  bosom,  the  other  grasped  a sheaf  of 
dark  blue-bells  lined  with  silver  dost.  A float- 
ing flame,  a sun-cloud,  she  glided  on  and  might 
have  passed  him  half  kneeling  on  the  grass. 
But  there  she  paused.  Something  told  her  of 
his  presence,  his  nearness;  she  looked  vaguely 
about , yet  when  their  eyes  met  a joyous  sur- 
prise welled  up  and  overflowed  the  sorrow  of  her 
face.  She  hung  so  a moment;  he  rose  and 
held  his  arms  toward  her;  slowly,  hatingly,  she 


swayed.  But  neither  the  honey  of  the  lip  nor 
the  carmine  of  the  cheek  for  him — two  hands 
grasped  and  washed  in  passionate  tears.  Then 
Flora  tore  the  hands  away  and  fled  toward  the 
house ; and  while  keen  lightnings  flickered  round 
the  shaft,  the  night,  heavily  crowded  with  omin- 
ous warmth  and  balm,  broke  in  thnnder  and 
drenched  him  with  its  rains. 

Then  the  floods  fell.  Under  enrtains  of  dark- 
ness fierce  scourges  bissingly  lashed  the  rock, 
and  downright  sheets  of  storm  seethed  in  the 
sea.  Torrents  plunged  from  lowering  skies  and 
evoked  a verdure  vivid  as  malaria  swamps ; the 
valley  became  a pool ; and  the  cascade  roai^  as 
hoarsely,  behind  the  loud  rustle  of  the  rain,  as 
Grandpa  Anbichon  did  in  apostrophizing  fate. 

And  when  the  light,  after  many  days,  put  out  a 
wan  hand  and  swept  aside  this  pall,  down  slipped 
the  silver  showers;  every  leaf  shook  off  spray 
like  a wave,  each  tree  was  in  itself  a fountain, 
rivers  were  drained  in  an  hour  through  the  loose 
soil,  and  the  earth  steamed  back  again  in  clouds 
beneath  a more  fervid  sun — a sun  tliat  took  pos- 
session of  the  island  and  planted  its  legionaries 
of  budding  spice  and  exuding  gums,  its  balsams, 
frankincenses,  and  myrrhs.  And  with  the  rains 
life  also  seemed  to  ebb  indeed  from  Ambrose, 
for  from  that  night  was  visible  to  all  the  vast 
wing  outstretched  above  him.  He  had  refused 
the  treatment  of  an  invalid,  and  had  walked  and 
stood  till  he  fell,  but  now  at  length  be  endured 
passively  and  lay  motionless  under  whatever 
deep-roofed  shade  Grandpa  Aubichon  chose  to 
pillow  him.  Let  what  thoughts  come  would,  he 
uttered  no  sign,  yet  Mclicent  suffered  nothing 
to  escape  her ; she  knew  what  meant  the  dew  on 
his  brow,  the  tremor  on  his  lip;  she  again  pre- 
vented a ivant,  lifted  half  the  gloom  fram  his 
moods  and  divided  the  pain  which  the  other 
doubled — for  Flora  sat  all  day  at  his  feet  and 
tlircw  her  shadow  across  him,  seldom  speaking, 
never  singing,  while  yet  he  clung  to  the  deep 
light  in  her  eyes  as  if  it  were  existence  itself. 

Regret  at  Melicent's  wrong  tore  her  away ; but 
could  she  torture  so  a dying  man  ? and  she  came 
to  meet  once  more  the  already  hazing  gaze.  On 
the  next  morning  from  that  night  she  would 
have  gone,  but  Ambrose  turned  to  Melicent  in 
I imploring  silence.  He  knew  that  his  soul  could 
I conquer  yet ; and  perhaps  Melicent  also  knew 
it,  for  whether  in  magnanimity,  or  in  the  pathetic 
I pride  of  love  refusing  to  accept  the  advantage  of 
! absence,  she  would  not  allow  the  departure. 

The  weather  grew  warmer;  summer  hung 
heavy  in  the  air  and  ready  to  fall;  even  now 
wide  heats  branded  the  sky  and  lapped  the  land. 

It  was  not  worth  while  to  remove  him  even  had 
they  been  able,  and  so  they  all  waited — waiting 
which  is  a sanctification.  But  Ambrose  wearied ; 
being  forsook  the  objects  on  which  he  gazed; 
this  monolith  sitting  at  his  feet ; he  closed  bis 
eyes  at  last  that  he  might  see  her  no  more. 

And  so  to  close  his  eyes  was  to  open  them  in 
light  within  his  spirit. 

The  pomp  of  the  tropics  seemed  rooted  in  do- 
cay,  the  peq>etnal  rushing  to  life  and  rioting  in 
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death  made  a basde  in  the  air  that  he  had  grown 
to  loathe;  he  longed  for  that  northern  forest 
with  its  cool  fresh  greens  and  golds,  its  pale  sky 
erer  springing  in  faint  vapor:  he  would  have 
^ven  all  these  fervid  sun-bom  corollas,  with 
their  spice,  and  savor,  and  overpowering  strength, 
for  one  little  blossom  of  the  May.  Melicent, 
sweet,  and  glad,  and  gay,  as  when  they  two 
haunted  the  wood  alone,  stole  back  into  his 
memory.  He  lifted  himself  on  one  hand  and 
sought  for  her.  She  sat  behind,  fanning  over 
him  the  full  draughts  of  air,  pale,  and  quiet,  and 
waiting ; and  then,  because  he  had  remembered 
her,  her  sweet  smile  broke  forth  and  troubled 
her  halo  with  a tinge  of  earthly  happiness.  Ho 
did  not  smile  or  murmur  in  response,  but  sank 
back  again  and  lay  like  one  in  trance.  It  seemed 
to  him  then  that  he  rested  deep  in  beds  of  dark- 
est violets ; their  cold  dew  touched  him,  their^ 
breath  swathed  him,  the  night  above  them  bent 
starless  to  caress  him.  A wide  voice  somewhere 
beyond  the  void  called  him — ‘ ^ Ambrose  1 His 
soul  felt  buoyant,  as  if  lifted  by  great  soft  plumes. 
‘‘I  am  coming  I”  he  cried. 

Flora  swefft  forward  and  grasped  his  hand ; he 
did  not  suffer  her  to  bend  it,  but  lay  rigid  and 
cold,  and  she  flung  herself  wildly  away,  crying 
out  that  he  was  dead.  Then  he  lifted  his  eyes, 
and  their  look  beckoned  Melicent.  But  when 
she  bent  he  said  nothing,  only  gazed  as  if  his 
soul  would  pass  in  gazing.  Suddenly,  half  lift- 
ing himself  and  shutting  in  her  hand  the  rose 
just  laid  on  his  pillow,  low  and  bndtenly  he  ex- 
claimed, 

^ ^ Her  hair  was  bnmti,  her  ephered  eye^  were  brown. 

And  in  their  dark  and  Uq^d  moisture  swam 

like  the  dim  orb  of  the  eclipa^d  moon—*  ** 

This  was  the  lady  who  alone  could  reply  to  the 
soul  of  Athanase.  Some  gleam  of  the  day  when 
her  pencil’s  play  unwittingly  sketched  him  had 
crossed  his  remembrance.  To  his  soul  she  alone 
could  reply.  For  some  such  thought,  such  word, 
had  she  waited.  Here,  then,  was  she  crowned, 
invested  with  royalty  that  could  never  forsake 
her;  As  he  sunk  back  she  clung  to  him  with  a 
clasp  that  death  could  hardly  have  unloosed. 
He  murmured  then  in  her  ear  fragmentary  sighs, 
but  even  the  fine  sense  of  love  could  not  connect 
them,  till  at  length  again  ho  opened  his  eyes  on 
hipi. 

“Melicent,  I believe  in  you,”  ho  said,  “and  ; 
so  I believe  in  God !” 

Late  as  the  murmur  was,  it  clothed  her  with 
peace.  Sho  could  resign  him  now.  She  scarce- 
ly wished  that  he  should  live.  Twice  in  no  life 
could  such  bliss  come,  bliss  so  sharply  pointed 
with  woe.  Her  brow  grew  calm  in  joy,  bathed 
by  a light  like  the  sun’s  through  showers  of 
snow. 

“Sweet  heart,”  he  murmared  once  more, 

“ forget  the  misery,  remember  only  the  joy— the 
joy  I would  yet  give — because  I am  yoors^if 
you  will  lake  me,  I am  yours.  I could  not  be 
false  to  you  a second  time.  Have  1 been  false, 
darling  ? Oh,  weak  and  wretched ! — I can  only 
die— and  that  is  best — need  the  long  purifica- 


tion of  the  early  grave,  that  my  spirit  may  bo 
white  as  yours  when  you  come.  Believe  that  I 
wait  for  you — that  then  we  shall  be  one.  Earth 
has  no  such  union.  I love  you,  dear  delight ! 
Melicent,  1 love  you!  It  was  in  dying  that 
I light  struck  Athmiase.  1,  who  long  ago  forsook 
I the  light.  Rejoice  that  I find  it,  that  1 mount 
I in  it.  Kiss  me,  Melicent,”  he  said,  and  said  no 
more.  For  on  the  breathless  moment  when  she 
was  bending  there  eternity  broke,  and  life  went 
out  at  his  lips. 

When  Melicent  rose  her  face  was  radiant  as 
if  the  gates  of  opening  heaven  had  left  their 
gloiy  there.  She  shed  no  tears  then  or  ever  after. 
Sorrow  is  not  for  her ; she  lives  in  a kind  of  holy 
joy,  and  still  is  waiting.  Believing  that  Ambrose 
is  ever  ascending,  she  bends  herself  in  sacred 
ardor  that  she  may  raise  her  life  here  to  equal 
levels.  She  has  but  to  sift  through  her  fingers 
the  fallen  petals  of  a withered  rose  to  put  her- 
self into  communion  with  the  dead;  and  that 
communion  is  beyond  all  that  she  could  have 
held  with  the  living,  for  it  is  perfect  and  per- 
petual. He  is  so  constantly  near  her  that  she 
never  is  alone ; she  lives,  in  fact,  the  life  of  a 
spirit,  and  meanwhile  she  does  the  work  of  a 
saint.  She  still  makes  sunshine  for  Grandpa 
Aubichon,  and  when  Flora  comes  to  rest  in  her 
mild  light  she  never  whispers  of  her  enduring 
gladness,  but  serves  her  as  if  she  were  the  chosen 
queen. 

But  Flora  has  long  since  forsaken  lamentation. 
Those  who  have  genius  need  not  have  wretched- 
ness ; they  bury  their  grief  in  their  art,  and  if 
it  ever  rises  the  resurrection  is  that  of  a splen- 
did ghost  that  haunts  the  sense  of  the  world 
with  its  outgoings  and  incomings.  When  sho 
sings,  a violin  wailing  after,  if  by  any  chance 
her  voice  forgets  itself  and  floating  out  into  per- 
sonal d^ths  rises  on  the  burden, 

“Purple  shadow's  darkly  dreaming 
Bound  a distant  grave*** 

those  whom  the  spell  involves  know  well  that 
her  soul  too  has  sounded  the  gulfs  of  infinity 
and  found  echo  in  song.  A sublimated  sorrow 
has  condensed  anew  in  her  nature  into  imperish- 
able art-jewels.  She  has  no  need  of  any  mate- 
rial and  merely  outward  experience  of  pleasure 
DOW,  and  if  a grave  nourishes  the  root  of  all  her 
splendid  power,  she  does  not  feel  it  or  care  for 
I it — it  is  only  the  starry  blossom  at  which  she 
looks,  for  which  she  lives,  fed  with  its  perfume 
of  perennial  triumph. 

Flora  sings  to  crowds,  crowned  with  flowers, 
centred  in  light  and  all  pungent  fragrances. 
She  knows  the  inner  beauty  of  creation,  and  her 
voice  is  its  revelation ; she  sings  the  song  of  the 
rose,  and  of  the  rill,  and  what  the  clouds  sny  as 
they  salttto  in  the  sky ; she  has  hoard  the  sad 
secret  of  the  invisible  winds,  and  the  sea  has 
poured  over  her  its  great  moan ; she  scatters  de- 
lights that  when  hearts  are.  more  desolate  than 
then  rise  in  remembrance  with  healing  on  their 
wings.  But  she  has  no  anchor  in  any  one’s 
actual  life.  A thing  of  art  abjuring  memory 
and  hope,  yet  embalming  what  they  teach,  she 
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seems  hardly  a human  creature,  but  floats  above 
the  world,  free,  at  ease,  and,  in  the  brooding 
bliss  of  the  lotus-eater,  sufficient  to  herself.  One 
calls  her  irresponsible ; perhaps,  after  all,  in  the 
night  when  she  played  Undine  she  lost  her  soul. 

Melicent  rises  and  watches  in  the  dewy,  peace- 
ful dark  that  seems  to  open  deep  over  deep  at 
her  gaze.  Below  slumbers  the  rose-garden  un- 
der the  hush  of  June’s  midnight;  the  petals 
folded,  neither  damask  nor  cream  nor  virgin 
snow,  one  soft  reach  of  silent  shadow  that  ex- 
hales its  sweet  in  clouds  to  the  fainting  air,  its 
incense  rises  before  her  os  if  she  knelt  at  an 
altar.  She  knows,  at  the  price  of  never  taming 
to  look,  that  her  lover  is  beside  her;  as  her  rapt 
soul  beats  heaven’s  gate  in  prayer  she  feels  his 
prayer  ascending  too ; she  sleeps,  and  his  breath 
warms  her  cheek.  She  lives  his  life  indeed,  two 
lives  in  one — his  here,  how  can  she  when  sh^ 
wakes  to  the  wider  spheres  without  be  any  thing 
but  his  immortally  ? 


FORWARD  AND  BACK. 

**  TT OUSEKEEPER?”  suggested  one  student 

XI  to  another;  but  evidently  to  his  com- 
rade’s disgust.  HotLBekeeper ! hanging  on  the 
august  Professor’s  arm!  “Sister?”  said  an- 
other. as  if  those  two  could  have 

sprung  from  the  same  stock ! ‘ * Wijh^  perhaps  ?” 

“The  Prophet’s  mother wagered  one  daring 
young  fellow.  Now  “ the  Prophet”  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  juvenile  division,  who,  though  in  the 
first  year  of  his  university  life,  had  his  eyes  al- 
ready peering  into  graduates’  books,  with  under- 
standing in  them. 

The  Prophet  was  the  lad  Who  was  down  with 
those  frightful  hemorrhages  a fortnight  ago. 

It  was  indeed  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  these  young  men  when  the  grave  Doctor  of 
Laws,  etc.,  walked-abroad  with  a lady  hanging 
on  his  arm.  They  did  not  know,  perhaps  not 
one  of  them  knew,  that  he  had  actnally  once 
been  a married  man — that  his  bride  died  of 
cholera  on  her  bridal  tour.  They  merely  knew 
that  he  lived  alone  in  his  handsome  house ; and 
when  he  sallied  forth  one  pleasant  Sunday  morn- 
ing, escorting  this  stranger  to  his  chapel  pew,  it 
was  enough  a spectacle  to  arrest  all  ^es,  and 
set  many  tongues  to  questioning. 

Who  was  she  ? We  will  make  no  secret  of 
it.  She  was  the  Professor’s  wife.  But  such 
was  the  fact. 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  he  was  walking  In  nn 
obscure  path  of  the  University  garden ; his  hands 
were  crossed  behind  him,  his  head  was  slightly 
bent.  He  seemed  lost  in  meditation.  Sudden- 
ly appeared,  from  an  opposite  dilution,  a young 
man  with  a book  in  his  hand.  The  young  man 
did  not  perceive  the  older.  He  was  buried  in 
his  book,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  dominion  I 
of  an  idea — the  dominion  of  the  absolute.  He  | 
looked  like  a spirit,  bloodless,  flaming.  His  cap 
was  under  his  arm — a hand-waive  swept  his  hair 
from  his  forehead.  Shadowy  trees,  silent  path, 
the  young  moon  shining  softly  through  the 


flushed  sunset  sky : these  things  were  nothing 
but  conducives  to  the  silent  hour  and  the  retiie- 
ment  he  sought. 

The  Professor  saw  this  illuminated  Thought, 
this  Ardor  approaching,  and  stepped  from  the 
path  to  the  grass  under  a tree  and  stood  there 
watching.  When  the  student  came  abreast  of 
him  he  stretched  out  his  long  arm  and  quietly 
took  possession  of  the  book  he  read.  “I  am 
told  you  are  getting  lawless,”  said  he.  “We 
are  law-abiding  subjects  here.  You  had  three 
hemorrhages  last  week.” 

Now  this  address,  source  considered,  was  re- 
markable. It  might  sooner  have  been  expected 
of  any  other  member  of  the  Faculty.  It  evinced 
an  ol^rvation  and  consideration  for  which  this 
student  was  wholly  unprepared.  He  stood  where 
he  had  been  arrested,  silent  and  beautiful  as 
some  fine  statue  of  valor  and  of  youth.  He  said 
not  one  word.  He  was  not  disconcerted.  His 
hands  were  folded,  a smile  was  on  his  lips,  but 
the  rest  of  his  countenance  had  a repose  that 
time  would  make  impressive  and  majestic.  The 
Professor  was  constrained  to  go  on. 

“I  repeat  it,  you  are  lawle^.  We  don’t 
want  our  young  men  to  ruin  themselves  here. 
This  is  not  Golgotha.  You  have  already  mas- 
tered three  of  the  text-books  out  of  five,  and 
you’ve  been  loss  than  three  months  doing  it. 
Now  you  have  had  your  warning.  You  might 
go  on  so  for  a year  or  two.  But  Nature  told 
you  last  week  what  you  must  expect.  I have 
known  thr^  young  men  pursue  the  course  you 
have  set  out  upon.  One  of  them  went  home 
and  died ; the  second  went  from  this  place  to 
a mad-house ; the  third  managed  to  live  by  be- 
coming a drunkard.  He  was  recommended  to 
use  stimulants,  and  he  used  them  as  he  had  done 
every  thing  else,  without  limit.  Now  I take  It, 
you  do  not  wish  to  die  yet ; neither  to  retain  life 
on  such  conditions  as  I have  mentioned.  You 
have  not  pledged  yourself,  I trust,  to  cany  off 
evciy  honor  of  the  University  ? Nobody  expects 
such  folly  of  you  ?” 

The  student  smiled.  He  spoke.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  Professor  had  heard  his  voice,  and 
the  voice  seemed  to  startle  him.  It  was  the 
richest  contralto  you  ever  heard.  Such  a voice 
as  controls  a multitude — a voice  whose  whisper 
may  be  audible  to  a thousand  men  in  the  s^e 
instant  of  time. 

“I  have  never  thought,  Sir,  whether  there 
were  any  prizes.” 

“ That  is  well  I I was  fearful  of  the  contrary. 
Young  men  sometimes  come  here  burdened  by 
the  expectations  of  their  friends.  They  have 
more  than  an  honorable  hope  to  justify.  They 
have  the  ambition  of  father  and  mother  or  other 
kin.” 

“My  mother  never  spoke  to  me  of  prizes. 
Sir.” 

“Wise  woman!  but  what  would  she  say  if 
she  saw  your  face  to  night,  and  knew  how  you 
have  suffered  ? I have  not  been  misinformed, 
have  I ?” 

“ The  report  has  been  strangely  exaggerated. 
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Sir.  It  was  a yery  slight  attack.  Besides,  1 am 
of  a strong  stock.  I have  the  blood  of  men  and 
women  in  my  reins  who  all  lived  beyond  three- 
score and  ten.  At  manual  labor  1 could  outdo 
any  body  in  the  University,  if  you  searched  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk. 
1 regard  the  reporter  as  malicious.  The  Uni- 
rersity  has  degenerated,  it  would  seem,  into  a 
school  of  gossips.’* 

“That  may  be,”  said  the  Professor.  “But 
if  I invite  you  to  go  home  with  me  to  tea,  you 
will  n9t  regard  that  as  a proof  of  malice,  and 
resent  it,  1 trust.  Como.” 

The  Professor  drew  the  student’s  arm  within 
his,  and  they  walked  to  the  end  of  the  garden. 
The  student’s  head  towered  above  the  lofty  head 
of  the  Professor. 

From  the  garden  they  passed  through  an  iron 
gate  into  a handsome  street,  crossed  that,  and 
approached  a square  stone  house  on  the  north 
comer.  The  student  felt  the  honor  of  this  in- 
vitation. Well  he  might.  It  was  like  placing 
in  his  hands  credentials  that  would  open  the 
most  guarded  doors  in  all  the  land  to  him.  And 
he  was  walking  up  the  avenue  of  a vast  reputa- 
tion as  one  walks  who  feels  at  home. 

They  went  directly  to  the  library,  where  the 
Professor  spent  his  leisure.  When  ho  iiad  closed 
the  door  behind  him  he  turned  to  the  young 
man,  and  said, 

“You  are  now  my  prisoner.  I have  brought 
yon  here,  intending  you  shall  stay  here  until  yon 
get  well.  If  you  attempt  to  work  at  any  thing 
that  will  retard  your  recovery,  in  any  way,  by 
any  insanity,  I sluill  write  your  friends  to  come 
and  take  you  away.  It  is  against  my  judgment 
that  a suicide  should  be  left  at  liberty.” 

While  he  spoke  the  Professor  had  wheeled  a 
large  easy-chair  from  a recess  to  the  table,  he 
now  turned  about  and  left  the  room.  . 

Duncan  stood  looking  at  the  chair  a moment. 
From  it  his  eyes  slowly  lifted,  and  he  surveyed 
the  room.  It  was  very  spacious — spacious  and 
lofty  almost  to  magnificence.  Divided  into  va^ 
rious  compartments,  not  an  inch  of  room  was 
lost.  Treasures  of  art  and  literature  were  there, 
and  every  appliance  a scientific  man  might  need 
or  wbh  in  pursuit  of  his  studies.  Twice  his 
eyes  performed  the  circuit  of  the  place ; then, 
as  if  exhausted,  Duncan  threw  himself  into  the 
chair,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  two  pahns.  He 
seemed  endeavoring  to  recover  himself.  Two  or 
three  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes.  This  grand 
Professor's  kindness  fell  softly  upon  him  as  a 
mother’s  tenderness.  He  felt  now  as  if  he  could 
almost  dare  to  write  her  of  bis  recent  illness,  for 
already  he  regarded  it  as  past,  since  he  could 
also  add  that  he  was  now  in  such  a place  as  this, 
under  such  care  as  every  thing  assured  him  he 
should  find  here. 

He  began  now  all  at  once  to  feel  that  be  had 
been  very  ill,  in  a very  cold  and  barren  region ; 
and  with  the  acknowledgment  all  the  lassitude 
attendant  on  such  an  illness  overwhelmed  him. 

He  fell  asleep  in  the  charmed  silence.  By- 
and-by  a light  touch  broke  his  slumber. 


“If  you  sleep  now  that  will  be  an  excuse  for 
lying  awake  all  night.  Besides,  Mrs.  Crowly  is 
waiting  for  us.” 

Duncan  looked  up.  Again  it  was  as  if  he 
had  heard  his  mother  speak,  surprising  as  when 
one  finds  on  the  great  moontain  height  little 
blue  flowers  reflecting  heaven’s  purity. 

But  if  he  seemed  dwelling  iu  enchantment, 
not  less  so  the  Professor. 

The  slight  acts  that  seemed  godlike,  the  brief 
conversations  that  were  worthier  the  graver  of 
Azaleel  and  Aholiab  than  this  poor  pen  of  mine, 

I attempt  not  to  report. 

Two  spirits  grand  iu  fullness,  reverent  yet  as- 
piling,  one  simple  as  a child,  one  strong  as  Mi- 
chael, had  met.  The  child  would  fain  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  strong  one ; but  the  strong  one  was 
bowed  for  embracing.  This  library  seemed 
paved  with  crystal  and  domed  with  sapphire. 

The  elect  were  gathered.  Soft  fragrances  stole 
on  the  atmosphere  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  man 
of  books.  It  was  Eden  to  him. 

But  the  richest  in  sweetness,  it  is  seen,  are 
evermore  homblest.  What  could  surpass  the 
humility  of  Duncan?  They  will  tell  you  at 
Madeira,  when  you  step  on  their  shores,  eyes 
blinded  with  the  snow -hills  of  home,  hands 
numbed,  and  feet  frozen,  “But  this  is  not  with 
us  the  season  of  flowers.”  Yet  will  they  throw 
open  to  you  gates  of  gardens  whence  issue  floods 
of  fragrance,  and  invite  you  into  paths  that  are 
shadowed  by  blossoming  heliotrope,  oleander, 
and  japonica,  with  jasmine  every  where.  Not 
the  season  of  flowers,  when  yon  are  like  to  be 
buried  by  them!  So  Duncan  had  nothing  to 
bring  this  rich  Professor — so  rich  in  all  riches ! 
Nothing?  Why  he  gave  him  love,  rose  sweet, 
lily  fair;  he  gave  him  spring  that  was  warm  os 
summer,  and  yet  fresh  as  May. 

Such  a nature  as  this  the  man  had  never  be- 
fore encountered.  Ho  was  continually  surprised 
by  the  culture — amazed  at  the  depth  of  this 
young  angelic  nature.  Quaint,  queer,  to  he 
jostled  aside  easily,  to  he  crowded  out  of  sight 
by  common  and  everyday  characters ; but  as  in- 
evitable in  rising,  as  unquenchable  in  shining, 
as  the  sun.  Ay,  it  is  not  reaching  far  for  fig- 
ure to  compare  a young  sovereign  intelligence, 
that  may  die  when  Gkxl  dies — sorely  not  before 
— to  the  sun  that  at  last  shall  be  dispensed  with^ 
when  mortal  need  is  no  more. 

One  day  the  Professor  wrote  a letter  that 
should  bring  the  mother  of  Duncan  to  his  house. 

He  had  said  to  himself,  in  solemn  reflection, 

“ This  boy  must  never  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
University  again,”  And  he  wrote,  accordingly, 
to  the  mother.  “He  must  travel,”  he  said, 
and  he  made  out  in  his  own  mind  the  route  the 
lad  must  take.  “ He  must  have  a companion,” 
he  said,  and  he  made  all  preparations  for  re- 
signing his  professorship.  He  did  not  think 
that  in  this  was  sacrifice.  Love  knows  not  the 
meaning  of  sacrifice.  “ He  must  be  saved  at 
any  hazard,  any  cost,”  said  the  Professor;  so 
he  bowed  his  pride  into  the  dost,  and  sent  for 
the  lad’s  mother 
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Well,  well ! Let  us  go  np  to  Craig’s  qoaity. 

A curioos  scene  transpired  thert  one  after- 
noon. The  old  man,  Craig  himself,  sat  on  a 
rude  bench,  quietly  surveying  his  laborers  at 
work.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  estimating 
the  market  value  of  a heap  of  granite  slabs  that 
had  been  taken  within  the  past  week  from  the 
quarry,  and  was  now  lying,  piled  and  corded, 
as  so  much  lumber,  chiseled,  or  waiting  for  the 
chisel,  at  the  further  end  of  the  yard. 

Into  the  yard  came  young  Mr.  Isaac  Hender- 
son. He  was  the  schoolmaster  of  Pesth,  a man 
twenty  years  of  age  perhaps,  though  he  looked 
not  that.  He  had  once  been  a workman  in  the 
old  man’s  quarry,  and  during  the  past  three 
years  hod  spent  his  vacations  chiefly  in  the  same 
honorable  labor.  Craig  surveyed  him,  as  he  ad- 
vanced along  the  yard,  with  a curious  mixture 
of  deference  and  disrespect.  For  the  young 
man’s  ^Meaming”  he  had  a snperstitions  appre- 
ciation ; for  himself  not  one  particle  of  courts 
esy. 

He  conld  easily  find  in  that  slight  fignre, 
scrupulously  dres^  person,  and  abstemious 
youth,  matter  for  ridicule.  He  had  various 
names  to  apply  to  the  school-teacher  on  occa- 
sion : vagrant,  milksop,  idler,  were  among  the 
mildest.  Craig  w'as  practical.  If  a man  want- 
ed to  hammer  at  rocks,  why  didn't  ho  sit  down 
there  in  his  quarry  and  go  at  it  with  a will  ? — 
work  to  some  purpose? — earn  a living  by  it? 
It  was  enough  to  make  one  sick  to  see  a fellow 
pecking  about  among  the  rocks  as  if  he  expect- 
ed to  find  nuggets  of  gold  at  the  very  least,  and 
then  finally  stroll  ofl^  with  a bit  of  **  stun”  in  his 
hand,  as  satisfied  as  though  he  had  discovered 
diamonds. 

Henderson’s  coat -pockets  were  pretty  well 
weighed  down  this  afternoon.  Craig  saw  a 
hammer  and  the  point  of  a small  pick  protrud- 
ing from  one  of  them.  The  sight  didn’t  put 
him  into  a good-humor.  He  wondered  if  the 
fellow  was  going  at  his  silly  business  again  un- 
der his  very  eyes. 

When  the  schoolmaster  came  near  he  got  up 
slowly  from  the  bench,  straightened  his  short, 
stout  figure,  and  said,  “Pretty  steep  climbing 
up  here  this  afternoon.”  It  was  precisely  as  if 
he  had  said,  “So  it’s  true  that  you  don’t  know 
enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains!”  for  a cold,  dis- 
mal rain  was  falling. 

“Oh,  we  tough  fellows  don’t  mind  a little 
rain,  do  we?”  was  Henderson’s  pleasant  re- 
sponse. “Your  coat  is  as  thick  as  my  cape — 
water-proof,  I see,  A capital  invention.” 

“Tea;  when  a man  gets  old,  and  can’t  work 
hard  enough  to  keep  him  warm,  he’s  got  to  make 
a woman  of  himself  or  take  the  rhenmatis.” 
That  was  his  apology.  But  what  was  Hender- 
son’s ? He  laughed. 

“I’ve  been  round  by  M‘Coy’s  to-day,”  said 
he.  “That’s  pretty  good  work,  if  you  take  it 
on  the  top  of  school-teaching.” 

“ It’s  a good  ten  mile.  And  pretty  tough  on 
shoe-leather.  Those  boots  of  youm  won’t  stand 
many  such  pulls.  What  did  you  find  at  old 


M ‘Coy’s,  then  ?”  Old  M‘Coy  was  thirty  years 
Craig's  junior,  if  a day. 

“ Something  to  make  you  langh.”  Hendciv 
son  had  found  a flake  of  rock  that  bore  the  per- 
fect impression  of  a toad.  He  produced  it  for 
Craig  to  laugh  at ; for  himself  he  valued  it  as 
treasure.  The  old  man  just  glanced  at  it. 

“ Hi ! you  might  a’  picked  up  wagon  loads  of 
’em  when  I first  came  into  this  country.”  Craig 
wasn’t  going  to  own  that  M‘Coy  or  Henderson 
had  the  advantage  of  him  in  the  matter  of  ^*toad 
stones.”  So,  after  the  boast,  he  got  up  and  went 
into  the  quany,  and  took  from  a ledge  of  rock  a 
round  gray  stone,  which  he  brought  to  Hender- 
son. 

“ That’s  the  biggest  one  of  them  kind  o’ 
things  I ever  found  about  here,”  said  he,  and 
he  eyed  Henderson  with  a keen  curiosity  as  he 
gave  into  his  band  an  enormous  trilobite. 

It  was  clear  that  Henderson  surveyed  it  with 
wonder.  He  turned  it  in  his  hands,  and  passed 
it  from  one  palm  to  the  other,  not  endeavoring 
to  conceal  his  surprise. 

“ Putty  good  heft,”  said  Craig. 

“You  must  let  me  have  it,”  said  the  school- 
master. “ I’ve  got  half  a dozen  of  them,  and  I 
want  a king.” 

“ What  d’ye  call  um  ?” 

“ I call  it  a special  trilobite.” 

“ Trilobite  *?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What’ll  you  do  with  it  ?” 

“Keep  it.” 

“ So  ’ll  I.  It  won’t  rot.  I’ve  kept  it  now 
these  ten  years.” 

“But  you  let  it  lie  there  in  the  rain.  Fll 
take  it  into  the  house.” 

“ Well,  I guess  rain  won’t  hurt  it.  How  old 
do  you  calculate  it  may  be,  that  ere  ?” 

“Oh,  one  or  two  thousand  years,  perhaps. 
What  will  you  take  for  it?” 

“ I knew  of  a womun  who  was  turned  to  stun 
once.  To  white  marble.  CoflSnandall.  You 
would  a bargained  for  Acr,  I reckon !”  Craig 
laughed. 

“ I wouldn’t,  unless  the  race  happened  to  be 
extinct,  as  this  creature’s  is.  You  can’t  find 
animals  of  this  order  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
you  know.” 

“ It’s  its  own  monyment  like  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  yon  want  to  buy?” 

“And  you’re  willing  to  sell?” 

The  old  man’s  head  sunk  as  if  it  were  about 
to  disappear  in  his  chest.  He  reflected.  Pres- 
ently he  looked  up  squarely  into  the  young  man’s 
face,  and  said,  with  apparently  the  most  serious 
meaning, 

“ Lizzy  has  been  plaguing  me  lately  about  a 
cook-stove.  I’ll  take  a cook-stove  for  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Henderson,  apparently  not  in 
the  least  surprised  by  this  answer,  “ how  much 
may  a cook-stove  cost?” 

“Twenty-five  dollars.  The  one  I was  look- 
ing at.  You’ll  go  that.” 

“You’ll  go  less,  I take  it,”  said  Henderson. 
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Not  one  cent.”  The  old  man  had  not  es- 
timated wrongly  the  yonng  man's  appreciation 
of  this  wonder,  so  worthless  to  himself ; neither 
his  sharpness  in  driving  a bargain. 

Henderson  reflected  a moment. 

‘'Craig,  you  think  1 am  a fool." 

“Do  I?" 

“^u  shall  have  yonr  cook-stove,  though. 
If  you  say  so  you  shalL" 

“You’re  crazy  1" 

“ You  are  if  you  take  it  But  if  that's  your 
price,  why  1 want  the  trilobite.  I'll  stand  by 
the  bargain." 

“ Very  well." 

Craig  had  no  compunctions.  So  Henderson 
carried  home  his  treasure,  sold  his  watch,  bought 
the  cook-stove,  and  the  quanyman  made  a won- 
derful bargain  with  the  dealer  who  bought  his 
old  iron. 

One  day,  some  weeks  afiter  this  transaction,  a 
gentleman  rode  up  to  the  school-house  door. 

It  was  just  as  the  children  were  dismissed. 
Well  they  knew  that  beantiful  black  animal  and 
the  stately  figure  of  the  gentleman  who  was  seat- 
ed thereon.  .This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Harris, 
who  lived  in  his  fine  old  country  seat  well  known 
to  all  the  dwellers  of  this  region.  He  had  timed 
his  arrival  with  intent  to  And  the  school  dis- 
missed, yet  the  teacher  within,  and  he  was  not 
disappointed. 

“Come  away,  children,”  said  a voice — the 
voice  evidently  of  one  who  had  authority  with 
the  children,  albeit  a girl's  voice. 

It  was  Elizabeth  Craig  who  summoned  the 
youngsters.  Elizabeth  remembered  that  the 
quarter  had  now  nearly  ended,  and  she  supposed 
that  the  visit  of  Mr.  Harris  had  some  reference 
to  that  fact.  For  of  coarse  she  too  must  specu- 
late on  a proceeding  so  anusoal  as  his  coming 
to  the  school-house. 

Mr.  Harris  dismounted,  and  tied  his  horse  to 
a tree  near  by  the  well.  His  presence  meanwhile 
was  unsuspected  hy  the  teacher  ten  paces  ofE 

Henderson  was  standing  before  a pine  case 
whose  doors  were  open,  so  busily  engaged  in  la- 
beling his  specimens  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman’s  approach  till  the  step  ceased  by  his 
side — then  he  looked  up,  perceived  a shadow — 
looked  around — a figure — behold  Mr.  Harris  1 

“I  am  in  good  time,'’  said  that  gentleman, 
approaching  nearer,  with  his  riding-whip  in  his 
hand.  “I  wanted  to  see  you  before  yon  got 
away.  Have  you  any  business,  any  engagement 
just  now  ?’* 

“ My  worit  is  done,  Sir,  for  the  day.” 

‘ ' I don’t  know.  Doesn’t  that  hammer  in  yonr 
pocket  mean  five  or  ten  miles  before  dark?" 
asked  Mr.  Harris,  with  a smile. 

“It  only  meant  Craig’s  quarry.  But  it  don’t 
mean  even  that  to-day,  Sir — necessarily." 

“ I’ll  not  djstain  you  long.  I came  on  busi- 
ness,” the  gentleman  paused,  and  the  silence  was 
grave.  “ I am  told,  Sir,  you  have  quite  a turn 
for  hunting  np  curiosities,  minerals,  fossils.  You 
have  a pretty  collection  here.  Do  yon  know 


what  this  is  ? I picked  it  up  on  my  farm  this 
morning  as  I was  riding  about — riding  about.” 

“ If  you  had  time  to  wait,  Sir,  till  I could  cut 
it  open  and  polish  the  surfaces  you  would  be  shr- 
pri^ — it  is  serpent-stone.  Like  this.”  He  took 
flrom  the  shelf  before  him  beautiful  specimens 
of  conglomerate.  “Like  this.” 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  Harris,  handsome  bine  eyes, 
a little  proud,  it  might  be,  in  their  glance,  yet 
not  cold  or  selfish,  ran  up  and  down  the  “cab- 
inet,” and  he  said: 

“I’ll  leave  the  specimen  with  you  then.  I 
wish  it  had  more  vfdue.  Where  is  your  trilo- 
bite?” 

“These  are  all  on  this  shelf,  Sir,  trilobitcs.” 

“Bat  the  one!  Old  Craig’s  that  you  paid  a 
round  sum  for,  I’m  told.  A eook^etove,  ha ! ha  I 
What  an  old  Jew  I" 

“This  one,”  said  Henderson. 

“ Was  it  worth  as  much  ?” 

‘ ‘ Double  the  sum,  Sir.  I mean  by  that  I can 
not  find  in  any  scientific  report  that  any  collec- 
tion has  one  half  the  size  that  is  as  perfect  as 
this.  This  one  has  not  a blemish.  ” 

“Well,  but  what  do  you  propose  to  do,  Sir?” 

Henderson  looked  at  the  gentleman  who  stood 
twirling  his  riding-whip,  and  asking  these  very 
abrupt  questions.  He  did  not  half  like  the  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Harris  waited  a moment  for 
an  answer — not  longer — then  ho  said,  smiling, 

“ Excuse  me,  but  you  seem  to  take  such  un- 
usual interest  in  these  things,  do  you  mean  to 
push  your  studies  as  far  in  this  direction  as  a 
man  can  go?” 

“I  did— once.  Yes,  Sir,  when  I was  yonn- 
ger. 

“Do  not  think  me  rude,  but  pray  how  old 
may  you  be,  that  you  give  up  the  project  so 
easUy?” 

“I  was  twenty  in  May.” 

“ Ah : you  worked  for  Craig  a while  ago,  I 
think?" 

“ He  has  never  forgiven  me  for  quitting  his 
senrice." 

“ You’ll  live  in  spite  of  that.  The  vacation 
b just  at  hand,  I believe.” 

“ The  term  ends  with  this  week.  Sir.” 

“Right.  I have  a young  man  in  my  mind 
who  can  teach  this  school  as  well  as  yon  can, 
probably.  You  must  not  waste  time  here.” 

Henderson’s  eyes  flashed — ho  looked  exultant. 
That  passed,  and  lie  said, 

“ That  would  be  giving  np  bread  for  stones 
in  serious  earnest,  Sir.” 

“ Daren’t  you  do  it?  Haven’t  you  such  kin- 
ship with  the  elements  as  to  compel  yonr  choice  ? 
Is  there  any  body  who  would  suffer  if  you  chose 
to  invest  yourself  in  science  ?” 

“Not  that  I know  of,  Sir.” 

“ No  ties,  no  obligations — ^fother  or  mother, 
brother  or  sbter?” 

“None.” 

“Then  be  conrageons,.and  attend  to  what  I 
say.  I am  going  to  found  a library  for  the 
University  of  my  native  city.  I want  to  have 
the  finest  and  most  complete  collection  of  min- 
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cralogic  specimens,  fossils,  and  the  rest  that  can 
be  made.  There  is  my  brother  Itbamar.  It  is 
said  that  a sea  voyage  may  save  his  life ; no- 
thhig  else  will.  He  must  start  immediately. 
A vessel  sails  for  Havre  on  Sunday.  He  has 
tastes  like  yours,  and  is  thoroughly  educated. 
You  can  procure  what  books  you  need.  Paris 
is  the  place  to  go  to.  Yon  may  take  what 
measures  are  necessary  for  making  my  money 
most  efficient  in  your  hands.  I know  about 
yon.  I trust  you,  for  my  part.  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  carry  out  this  scheme  of  mine  you  shall 
have  the  money  needful.  1 have  devoted  por- 
tions of  my  income  to  this  object,  and  have  set 
my  heart  on  having  it  accomplished.  I have 
been  looking  a year  or  two  for  the  man,  and 
hero  he  was  under  my  very  eyes.” 

Now  and  then  such  wonderful  things  happen. 
A soul  who  feels  its  right  to  wings  is  furnished 
all  unexpectedly  with  powers  of  motion  as  un- 
hoped for  as  an  eagle’s.  Henderson  said : 

“Sir,  I am  perfectly  astonished.  I never 
dreamed  of  such  a thing.” 

“ All  the  better.  You  accept  my  terms  ?” 

“ Terms ! I haven’t  heard  any.” 

**If  the  collection  you  shall  make  is  such  as 
I expect,  you  shall  sell  it  to  me  at  what  price 
yon  will.  You  are  a free  agent.  Meantime  I 
pay  your  expenses.” 

**  If  it  is  possible,  Sir,  111  beat  the  British 
Museum  itself.” 

* ‘ I’m  told  there’s  a tolerable  collection  there,” 
said  Mr.  Harris,  with  a smile ; and  then  con- 
tinued : “ You  will  come  to  my  house  this  even- 
ing, and  we  will  arrange  with  Ithamar.  You 
shall  lay  down  your  plan,  and  we  will  consider 
it.” 

Elizabeth  Craig  was  going  up  the  mountain 
— so  they  called  the  hill  in  the  midst  of  which 
her  father’s  quarry  lay.  She  meant  to  go  no 
farther  than  the  spring,  and  there  to  wait.  Mr. 
Henderson  said  something  to  her  as  she  left  the 
school-room  that  made  her  think  ho  wished  to 
join  her  there.  So  already,  before  coming  to 
that  place,  her  footsteps  began  to  loiter,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  ascending  she  looked  back.  But 
she  saw  no  one  in  the  patli  by  which  she  had 
ascended,  though  one  was  coming  in  an  ecstasy. 

She  had  her  books  under  her  arm  and  a flow- 
er in  her  hand.  She  w’as  walking  very  slowly, 
when  she  met  Alick  Trail.  This  Alick  was  at 
least  six  feet  in  height,  florid  as  summer,  strong 
as  a young  Titan.  Elizabeth  smiled  toward 
him  as  she  might  have  toward  a child ; her  heart 
Avas  always  soft  Avith  pity  for  “poor  Alick,”  his 
lot  had  been  so  hard,  his  life  was  so  laborious, 
his  aspirations  Avero  so  strong  and  dumb.  She 
sympathized  with  him  as  if  he  were  a captive. 
She  would  dare  much  to  set  him  free.  He  saw 
she  was  his  friend — his  best  friend,  and  he  loved 
her  in  his  own  gigantic,  unutterable  way. 

As  they  approached  each  other  she  ceased  to 
smile. 

“Why,  Alick,”  she  said,  “what  can  be  the 
matter  ?” 


He  had  eiridently  not  seen  her  till  she  spoke, 
and  it  was  now  too  late  to  escape,  or  to  conceal 
the  dishevelment  in  which  he  came.  In  any 
ordinary  trouble  he  would  have  sought  her  at 
once;  but  now,  when  she  spoke,  he  stared  at 
her,  and  then  seemed  about  to  plunge  on  down 
I the  hill.  Suddenly  he  stopp^,  steadied  his 
swaying  flgnre,  and  looked  fixedly  at  her.# 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ what  do  you  want?  What 
are  you  looking  at  ?” 

“ I’m  looking  at  yon,”  she  answered. 

“ Yon  may  just  go  on,  then.”  He  lifted  his 
arm.  There  was  threatening  in  the  gesture  as 
well  as  in  his  face.  “Gk>  on!”  he  repeated; 
but  with  the  repetition  the  rigid  arm  moved 
with  a waiving  irresolution,  tie  was  now  less 
savage  than  the  instant  before. 

“ You  are  in  no  such  great  hurry  to  have  me 
go,  I reckon,”  said  she,  not  resenting  his  words, 
but  speaking  as  if  to  soothe  him.  “ This  path 
is  wide  enough  for  ns  two,  isn’t  it,  though  they 
couldn’t  get  down  here  with  the  ox  teams  and 
the  big  Avagons  ?” 

“ Go  on,”  said  he,  yet  more  faintly.  And 
as  they  stood  looking  at  each  other  it  seemed  as 
if  he  were  about  to  break  into  weeping.  As  to 
"Elizabeth,  a soft  wonder  was  beginning  to  shine 
from  hereyes.  She  laid  her  hand  on  Alick’s  arm. 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter  with  you,” 
she  said.  “ Has  any  thing  happened  ?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  fiercely;  “only  I’ve  lost 
my  year’s  wages.” 

“Oh,  Alick,  how?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,  good  Lord!  if  you  want  to 
know.”  A relentless,  determined  fire  now  shone 
in  his  light  blue  eyes.  “ I did  it  playing  with  the 
old  man,  that’s  your  father.” 

“ Flaying  Avith  father!  playing  what?”  Again 
he  hesitated : she  looked  like  Justice  as  she  stood 
there — as  if  she  Avould  exact  the  penalty  of  an  . 
infraction.  As  if  she  would  be  with  him  while 
he  passed  through  the  deep  waters.  A strange 
hesitation  appeared  now  in  his  manner;  dimly 
he  was  seeing  that  the  penalty  ivas  his  own  af- 
fair— that  she  ought  not  to  know  what  he  knew. 

But  he  Avas  a desolate  man,  and  she  seemed  to 
promise  every  consolation  religion  extends  to  ex- 
alted Christian  faith.  She  was  here  fulfilling 
the  promises  Avhich  his  needy  nature  was  begin- 
ning to  comprehend  and  believo  in. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  said  with  hesi- 
tation, more  ashamed  that  she  should  know 
than  that  the  fact  existed, 

“ Betting— cards.  He’s  got  every  shilling.” 

“ Oh,  Alick,  that  can’t,  can’t  be !”  She  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  an  instant.  Then 
again  she  was  looking  at  him  with  those  pure, 
steady,  piercing  eyes. 

“Why  not?” 

“ Father  could  not.” 

“Ask  him.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  I mean  to.” 

^ * It  wouldn’t  be  safe—”  he  reflected.  He  re- 
called the  passionate  purpose  of  half  an  hour 
ago.  “ It  wouldn’t,  if  I meant  to  slay  here  any 
longer ; but  I don’t.  I mean  to  go.” 
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“You  will  not  go !” 

She  said  this  with  thoughtful  slowness. 

“ I will  not — why  ?*’ 

“ Because  1 think  that  you  had  better  stay.** 

He  looked  at  her.  It  was  the  unfolding  of 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  Old  things 
were  passing  away.  He  seemed  to  have  heard 
her  say,  “ You  will  stay  because  you  must  for 
my  sake:'’  and  all  things  became  new.  But 
she  was  not  looking  at  him — her  eyes  were  cast 
down — the  deepest  sorrow  was  upon  her  face. 
At  last  she  said, 

“How  long  have  you  been  doing  it?  How 
long  did  it  take  for  you  to  lose  all  that  money, 
Alick?” 

“ Since  last  Monday,  Lizzy.” 

“Alick,  come  back  home  with  me.” 

“I  swore  I’d  never  go  back  to  that  yard 
again.” 

“ I don’t  want  you  to  go  to  the  yard.” 

“Your  father  has  gone  off  with  Hany  to  the 
flats.” 

“Where  are  you  going  then?”  she  asked. 
How  pale  and  distressed  she  looked!  “I’m 
afraid  the  next  thing  I shall  hear  yon  slept  all 
night  at  the  tavern,  on  one  of  those  dreadful 
bar-room  benches— or  under !” 

“What  difference  would  it  make?  My  mo- 
ther is  dead !”  She  saw  his  tears,  she  heard  his 
trembling  voice.  As  if  she  spoke  for  that  dead 
mother,  she  said, 

“/  should  care.  I should  hear  of  it,  and  1 
should  care  when  I heard  any  body  say  such 
things  of  Alick  Trail.” 

“Then  I won’t  go.” 

“ And  you’ll  come  back  to  the  yard.” 

“And  get  robbed  again.”  Yes,  that  was 
what  he  said. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a ghastly  face. 

“ You’ll  never  need  to  fear  that.  You  won’t 
be  robbed  again.  Will  yon  come  back  ?” 

“If  I do  it’s  because  you  ask  me.” 

“Yes,  I know,  come  for  that.  I should  be 
miserable  if  you  did  not  come  back.  There’s 
nobody  could  do  so  well  as  you  could  there. 
Besides,  I should  feel  lonesome  without  you.” 

“ You  would  get  over  that  soon.” 

“I  never  should.” 

“ If  I came  I might  want  to  stay  forever  where 
you  were.” 

“Then  stay.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  go  back!  I could  endure  any 
thing  sooner  than  be  away  from  her.”  He  was 
speaking  to  himself— she  shuddered,  yet  she 
smiled. 

Alick  was  looking  down  the  path,  and  Eliza- 
beth’s eyes  followed  his ; at  one  moment  they 
seemed  to  discover  the  figure  of  Henderson,  as 
in  the  windings  of  the  path  it  ascended  to  view. 
Alick  turned  to  Elizabeth : 

“ You  stood  here  waiting,”  said  he ; “are you 
going  to  walk  with  him  ?” 

“Perhaps?  I don’t  know  what  he  wanted.” 

“ Then,”  he  hesitated,  “perhaps  I’d  better  go 
on.”  She  did  not  object  to  that.  She  said,  “ I 
have  such  a nice  book,  Alick,  I want  you  to 


read.  If  you’ll  go  back  home  you’ll  find  it  on 
the  table,  and  don’t  lose  the  mark.” 

“ I’ll  wait  till  you’re  through  with  it.” 

“No.  I’d  rather  you’d  read  it  to-night.  It 
is  such  a pleasant  book.  Then  we  can  talk 
about  it.” 

He  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  her  eyes,  and 
went  away.  The  schoolmaster  had  now  ap- 
proached within  a dozen  paces. 

His  face,  when  she  last  saw  it,  was  grave  and 
thoughtful,  hers  peaceful  and  content.  How 
much  had  passed  within  them,  and  over  them, 
to  change  both  so  much  within  these  few  mo- 
ments ! While  he  looked  into  the  future  exult- 
ant, she  was  oppressed  and  appalled  by  the  pres- 
ent. A glance  at  Elizabeth’s  face — a sharp, 
quick  glance  — succeeded  by  an  authoritative 
kind  of  searching  she  did  not  resist,  brought 
from  him  this  question  : 

“What  has  that  splendid  young  savage  been 
saying  to  you  ?” 

“ Poor  Alick — ^be  has  met  with  a misfortune, 
that's  all.” 

“Not  such  a very  little  matter  either,  judg- 
ing from  yourface.  You  mustn’t  stand  so  ready 
to  bear  every  body’s  burdens,  Elizabeth.  There 
are  lazy  people  enough  who  haven’t  a bit  too 
much  pride  to  prevent  their  throwing  ’em  all  on 
you,  if  you’ll  only  take  them.  I don’t  believe, 
either,  that  you  will  be  half  as  ready  to  take  up 
mine  as  you  were  his — and  that  ms^es  me  jeal- 
ous.” 

“What  is  yours  then.  Sir?”  Already  his 
voice  had  eased  her  heart.  She  smiled  when 
she  asked  his  trouble. 

“ There’s  to  be  a new  teacher  down  there,  it 
seems,  next  quarter — ^and  here  are  the  things  to 
blame  for  it.”  Ho  showed  her  the  hammer  and 
the  pick.  “ My  child,  do  you  repent?” 

How  gayly  he  spoke  for  a man  who  had  been 
disgraced ! 

“Repent  what?”  she  asked,  astonished. 

“ Having  respected  your  teacher,  and  for  be- 
lieving that  he  had  good  common  sense.” 

“ Who  is  going  to  take  your  place?” 

“ I don’t  know.  Some  young  man  Mr.  Harris 
has  in  his  mind.  I am  to  trust  to  my  good 
hammer  it  seems.  So  I am  going  off— eveiy 
where.” 

“ And  not  stay  here  any  more ! With  your 
hammer,  looking  for  specimens — is  it  for  that?” 

If  he  said  it  was  even  for  that,  she  would 
trust  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  He  reflected. 

“It’s  a secret  yet,”  said  he.  “But  I may 
tell  Elizabeth.  I am  going  to  travel  with  Mr. 
Ithamar  Harris — he  for  health,  and  I for  speci- 
mens. Perhaps  we  shall  run  all  over  the  world 
in  our  search.  I think  we  shall.” 

“ You  will  never  come  back  then  ?” 

“ Who  said  that  ? It  may  not  be  for  a long 
time  though.  If  I live  I shall  come  back.” 

“ Yes — I think  you  will.” 

Now  the  teacher  loved  Elizabeth.  He  would 
have  told  her  so  this  night  had  not  Mr  Harris 
startled  him  by  the  visit  and  proposition.  As 
he  walked  slowly  up  the  path  to  meet  the  girl 
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his  heart  said,  ^^Wait.”  His  heart!  Some* 
thing  disguised  as  Love,  who  said,  Would  it  be 
right  to  speak  when  a dazzling  uncertainty  was 
all  he  could  see  before  him  ; when — who  could 
predict  the  future  ? 

He  might  sometime  give  the  name  of  Prudence 
to  this  voice.  Enough  that  he  could  not  now 
hear  and  heed  it  without  doing  damage  to  his 
Life. 

When  Elizabeth  said,  “ I think  you  will,”  the 
words  sprung  from  a conviction  that  might  have 
declared  itself  with  still  more  authority.  She 
kneio  he  would  come  back.  And  was  the  assur- 
ance sufficient  to  take  away  her  grief  at  his 
going?  For  he  was  going  who  had  been  her 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  of  fire  by  nigjit,  since 
she  went  into  the  school-house  and  was  taught 
of  him.  She  did  not  love  him— oh  no ! How 
should  she  bring  such  a charge  as  that  against 
herself — or  make  such  an  acknowledgment  ? It 
was  impossible.  But  let  him  name  that  name 
now;  speak  one  word;  she  would  have  heard 
angels  sing ; she  would  have  hailed  the  Advent : 
Elizabeth  Craig!  Craig’s  daughter!  Alick’s 
compassionating  tender  friend.  Oh,  what  a bap- 
tism had  that  been  for  her ! Oh,  to  what  a life 
had  she  awakened  and  arisen,  at  one  word  from 
Henderson  I 

But  he  said  to  himself,  ‘^Five  years,  perhaps, 
and  who  can  tell  ?”  And  to  her  merely. 

Let  us  go  now  and  see  what  we  can  find  in 
the  gravel  pit  before  dark.  And  remember,  / 
shall  never,  in  my  searches  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  forget  this  evening.  We  may  not  have  an- 
other such  before  I go.” 

So  they  went  to  the  gravel  pit.  And  there 
they  found  Alick  Trail. 

**  How  like  one  of  the  old  fabled  monsters  he 
looks!”  said  Henderson  to  Elizabeth,  when  th^  j 
caught  the  outline  of  his  figure.  He  was  fitting 
on  a projecting  boulder  reading  the  book  Lizzy 
had  recommended.  Uncouth,  gigantic,  he  did 
look,  indeed,  to  her  as  well  as  to  him.  **  Sav- 
age!” “ ' nsterl” — would  she  ever  forget  such 
names  as  these  by  which  he  had  called  ^‘poor 
Alick?”  She  trembled  when  she  saw  Trail — 
her  pitying  heart  sickened — her  kind  eyes  turned 
away  from  him ; her  impulse,  which  the  teacher 
seemed  to  divine,  was  to  go  away  as  they  had 
come,  and  not  disturb  him.  But  they  had  not 
retreated  a step  when  Trail  closed  the  book  and 
looked  up. 

He  did  not  rise  when  he  saw  them ; he  sat 
still  and  looked.  A happy  dream  had  ren- 
dered him  oblivious  to  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  his  master.  He  had  also  read  in  vain. 
He  was  only  recalling  continually  Elizabeth’s 
kind  words.  They  made  amends  for  loss.  Yet 
was  not  his  belief  in  his  good  fortune  so  estab- 
lished that  the  appearance  of  Henderson  must 
fail  to  strike  him  with  dismay — though,  of  course, 
he  supposed  that  they  were  somewhere  walking 
in  the  mountain  paths  together. 

‘‘Don’t  laugh  at  poor  Alick!”  said  Elizabeth, 
as  they  came  near. 

On  their  nearer  approach  Trail  made  ready 


j for  them : there  was  unconscious  self-defense  in 
> his  action.  Without  rising,  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  one  of  his  side  pockets  andi  brought  thence 
two  shining  lumps  of  ore.  They  lay  in  their 
integrity  on  his  broad  palm,  extended  toward 
Henderson ; and  a new  spirit  seemed  to  be  in 
the  man,  a dignity  and  a power  strange  to  him, 
as  he  asked, 

“ Can  you  tell  what  this  may  be,  Sir  ?” 

Henderson,  greatly  surprised,  took  the  speci- 
mens. He  did  not  need  to  examine  them ; as 
to  their  nature  or  quality  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt. 

“Pure  copper,  of  course,”  said  he;  “but 
how  long  have  you  had  it  ?” 

“Not  more  than  twenty-four  hours,”  said 
Trail,  looking  at  Elizabeth.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  discovery  on  her. 

“ I have  often  said  I was  sure  there  was  cop- 
per in  this  region.  Somebody  is  well  off.  You 
won’t  tell  where  you  found  it,  I suppose,  Trail?” 

“Pll  tell  the  old  man,”  said  Trail.  Lizzy 
looked  at  him  with  wonder.  He  saw  such  ad- 
miration in  the  w'onder  that  he  said  again, 

“Nobody  but  Craig.  I’ll  take  back  those 
bits.” 

Henderson  laughed,  and  gave  them  back. 
“You’re  right,”  said  he;  “ it  isn’t  every  man 
that  can  keep  a secret.  This  may  be  well  worth 
keeping.”  He  now  looked  about  him  ; that  was 
his  habit  of  search.  He  arrested  it  speedily. 

“ It’s  plain,”  said  he,  “ that  I must  now  keep 
my  eyes  to  myself,  or  Trail  will  think  I’m  tiying 
to  scent  his  game.  You  will  have  to  blindfold 
me,  Alick  !^* 

“ Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  Trail.  “ There  isn’t 
any  danger.  Open  your  eyes  and  look  which 
way  you  please.”. 

“ Then  we  will  walk  on  to  the  bush,  Eliza- 
beth.” 

So  they  left  Trail  with  his  book  and  his  cop- 
per mine. 

At  dusk,  when  Henderson  went  back  alone  to 
the  village,  he  had  said  to  her  that  since  his  pleas- 
ant memories  of  life  began — ^since  the  beginning 
of  his  better  experiences — he  had  always  thought 
of  her  as  one  who  had  the  best  right  to  know  of 
all  that  gladdened  and  encjuraged  him.  He 
could  remember  her  as  a child,  almost  as  an  in- 
fant ; he  should  never  forget  her  as  a woman. 
The  thought  of  her  would  bring  him  back  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  if  there  was  nothing  else 
to  bring  him.  She  would  not  forget  him  ? 

At  dusk  Trail  came  to  the  kitchen  where 
Lizzy  was  getting  ready  the  supper.  He  looked 
in  and  saw  that  she  was  alone. 

“Lizzy,”  he  said,  “I’ll  tell  you  about  the 
copper.  There’s  no  end  to  it.” 

“Then,  Alick,  you  will  have  back  all  you 
lost.’'  That  was  her  first  thought ; for  the  se- 
cret of  discovery  was  his,  “Perhaps  it  would 
be  safest  not  to  tell  me  yet.” 

“ I shall  tell  you.  Why  don’t  he  get  back,  I 
wonder?” 

“ Come  in  hero,  and  sit  down  and  wait.  He 
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will  never  come  if  you  watch  that  way.  But  if 
you  shut  the  door  and  give  over  looking,  you 
will  hear  hla  horse-hoofs  the  very  next  min- 
ute.” 

Trail  obeyed  hen  Then  she  said : 

**  Father  must  pay  you  back  as  much  as  you 
have  lost  for  that  secret,  Alick.  You  must  sell 
at  a good  price.  ” 

“Never  mind  about  that.” 

“You  have  made  the  discovery,  and  you 
ought  to  have  a share  in  whatever  it  is  worth.** 

“ It*s  a strip  of  land.  Oh  dear,  how  strange 
it  seems  that  such  a strip  should  come  to  any 
thing!  Why,  Lizzy,  if  I hadn*t  been  a fool 
and  throw’d  away  my  earnings,  1 might  'a 
bought  that  strip  of  him  any  day  !** 

“ Yes,”  said  Elizabeth.  “ Well,  it's  likely.” 

“ I am  going  to  talk  with  your  father.” 

“ And  you  won’t  get  in  a passion.  Because 
now  it  is  all  changed.”...... 

Craig  was  surprised,  amazed,  when  he  came 
home  and  found  Alick  in  the  kitchen,  reading 
quietly.  He  had  left  the  young  man  in  a state 
of  frenzy,  full  of  threats  and  rage ; but  here  he 
sat  as  unruffled  as  if  he  had  never  known  a 
storm. 

After  tea  Elizabeth  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  found  some  work  to  do. 

She  had  no  sooner  closed  the  door  than  Trail 
took  the  pieces  of  copper  and  laid  them  on  the 
table,  pointing  at  them,  and  opened  his  book 
again  w'ithout  speaking.  Craig  al^o,  without  a 
word,  put  on  his  spectacles,  looked  quietly  at 
Alick,  and  took  down  a pair  of  scales  from  the 
wall. 

“One  pound,”  said  he.  The  weight  was  one 
pound  and  one  half;  but  that  was  his  style. 

Where  did  this  come  from?” 

“ Henderson  says  it*s  pure  copper.” 

“Where  did  it  come  from?” 

“Why,  I found  it.” 

“Where?” 

“ Where  you*d  never  think  of  looking,  Mr. 
Craig.” 

“ On  my  land !” 

“ I didn’t  say  so.  Sir.” 

“It  is,  of  coarse.  You  found  it  prowling 
about.” 

“Talk  like  a man!”  exclaimed  Trail,  in  a 
passion.  He  couldn’t  forget  that  he  was  a mas- 
ter now.  “ I stumbled  against  it  as  I walked 
along.  I picked  it  up  and  brought  it  here.” 

“ Henderson  is  in  your  secret,  1 dare  say : the 
pup.” 

“ Lizzy  is.  He  isn’t.  He  couldn’t  buy  it  of 
me,  either.” 

“I  can — maybe.  Liz  knows,  eh?  That’s 
smart!” 

There  was  no  honest  purpose  in  the  man  who 
spoke.  Trail  didn’t  mind.  He  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room.  He  was  happy,  soul 
and  body.  For  once  he  felt  himself  a man. 

“ What  would  you  be  likely  to  pay  ?”  asked 
he. 

“You’re  thinking  of  what  you’ve  honestly 
lost.” 
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“ Fm  not ; nor  of  what  a devilish  fool  Tve 
been.” 

Trail  suddenly  remembered  that  old  Craig 
was  not  merely  his  master — ^be  was  the  father 
of  Elizabeth.  He  came  back  to  the  table  and 
sat  down  again.  Thinking  of  Henderson  made 
him  uneasily  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
perhaps  now  risking  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  old  man  his  friend. 

“I  am  thirty  years  old,”  said  he.  “I  have 
worked  here  in  this  quany  twenty  years,  Mr. 

Craig.  And  though  I’ve  never  rigged  myself 
up  fine,  like  some,  nor  drank  any,  I haven’t  got 
a dollar  in  the  world.  Wouldn’t  you  think  I 
was  a fool  if  I’d  be  satisfied  with  such  a kind  of 
working  ? I’ve  got  as  big  hands  as  any  body, 
and  as  strong ; but  what  good  will  they  do  me 
if  I let  every  chance  go  by  ?” 

Craig  looked  at  Trail  as  if  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  saw  in  him  a being  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a man. 

“ Come  now,”  said  he,  “ what  are  you  driv- 
ing at  ? Speak  your  mind.  But  don’t  think 
you’re  going  to  come  any  game  on  me.  If  it 
ain’t  all  clear  and  straightfor’ard,  ’tain’t  no  bar- 
gain.” Craig  said  this  because  he  suspected 
that,  after  ail,  this  discovery  of  Trail’s  was  on 
some  other  land  than  his : if  so,  of  course  he 
would  buy  it  and  its  precious  secret. 

Trail  didn’t  make  any  undue  haste  in  answer- 
ing. He  said,  slowly, 

“ I don’t  ask  you  for  one  dollar,  Sir;  but  for 
what  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  copper 
mines,  and  gold  mines  to  boot,  this  side  of  Jor- 
dan : I mean  Lizzy  Craig.” 

Craig  laughed.  The  terms  were  easier  than 
he  had  expected.  But,  after  a little  refiection, 
he  said,  “ That  depends  on  what  she  says  about 
it.” 

* * She’s  your  daughter.  ” Alick  was  a savage, 
and  he  spoke  according  to  his  light.  There  are 
a great  many  civilized  people  not  affronted  in 
any  sense  by  precisely  the  thought  that  brought 
these  words  from  him. 

Craig  reflected  a moment.  The  thought  had 
perhaps  surprised  him,  but  it  struck  him  now  as 
felicitous. 

“ Done !”  he  exclaimed.  He  was  rid  of  Trail 
— he  had  given  the  girl  away,  and  bought  a 
most  capable  slave  at  the  same  moment.  His 
eyes  shone  with  satisfiiction. 

Then  said  Alick,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
addressing  Craig  with  confidence, 

“It’s  just  across  the  gully,  up  the  bank.  I 
pulled  up  a bush  there  tiying  to  get  along,  and 
this  stuck  on.  The  ground  there  is  chuck  full 
of  it,” 

“ The  moon  is  fulled,”  said  Craig,  striding  to 
the  window.  “I’ll  see  about  that  story,” 

Alick  seemed  for  a moment  disposed  to  ob- 
ject to  the  night  survey ; but  he  then  put  on  his 
cap  and  followed.  So  they  went  like  friends. 

Lizzy  looked  out  of  her  window  when  she 
heard  the  door  close  behind  them ; their  voices 
had  a friendly  sound.  She  might  cease  to  think 
with  trembling  of  poor  Alick. 
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Alas,  then,  what  a flight  imagination  took ! 
She  was  walking  with  Henderson  again — she 
was  repeating  to  herself  those  last  tender  words 
of  his.  Breathless  she  paused  before  the  thought 
of  his  last  kiss,  which  also  was  his  first ! Yon 
see  how  it  was  with  Lizzy — ^what  a dream  this 
was ! And  the  law  of  life  up  there  excluded 
dreaming.  What  stories  do  the  ancient  books 
of  the  rocks  reveal  ? Produce  me  the  evidence 
of  perfect  fruits  and  flowers,  and  beautiful  organ- 
isms, from  those  venerable  tomes. 

One  day  old  Craig  said  to  young  Trail,  won- 
dering : 

“How  do  you  get  on  with  the  girl ? There’s 
no  use  of  letting  such  work  drag.  Why  don't 
you  make  an  end?”  Trail,  you  perceive,  was 
in  favor. 

The  young  man  at  this  word  at  once  left  the 
mine— that  mine  of  marvelous  richness,  the  won- 
der and  envy  of  thousands  of  men — and  went 
into  the  house.  Was  this  indeed  Alick  Trail  ? 
Then  the  “savage”  was  civilized. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  the  heat  was  great.  He 
sat  him  down  in  the  porch  to  rest. 

Elizabeth,  who  saw  him  coming,  brought  a 
pitcher  of  fresh  water  from  the  spring.  She 
now  stood  for  a moment  in  the  doorway  looking 
out  on  the  parched  land  across  which  he  had 
oome. 

“Lizzy,”  said  he. 

“Well,  Alick. 

“ Lizzy,”  he  began  again. 

This  time  she  looked  at  him ; and  if  he  pro- 
ceeded it  must  be  without  her  further  encour- 
agement. He  felt  her  silence  and  shivered,  but 
ho  went  on  the  faster  for  it. 

“Shall  I build  up  on  the  slope  this  summer, 
where  your  father  thinks  Pd  best?” 

“Build?”  said  she;  but  it  was  a question, 
and  not  a decision. 

“Lizzy,”  he  began  once  more,  “There's 
only  one  thing  keeps  me  here.” 

“ The  mine,”  said  she.  Of  coarse  it  was  the 
mine. 

“ It  isn’t  the  mine,  or  the  quarry.  Have  you 
forgotten  when  I was  going  once  ? I don’t  mean 
to  talk  about  that  time,  but  you  bid  me  stay.” 

“ Yes,”  she  said ; “I  wouldn’t  for  any  thing 
have  had  you  go  then,  Alick.” 

“ Would  you  say  the  same  thing  now?” 

She  hesitated. 

“ If  you  could  fare  as  well.  You  have  been 
here  a long  while.  Change  is  good  for  a man, 
they  say.  You  might  go  and  fare  better.” 

I don’t  want  any  change.  I don't  want  any 
thing  but  what  I find  here.”  Alick  had  never 
urged  his  suit  as  if  he  had  the  right — such  a 
right,  even,  as  Craig  had  conferred.  Indeed, 
the  sense  of  authority  be  had  for  a moment  re- 
joiced in  had  utterly  passed  from  his  soul.  He 
rememl)ered  his  “bargain;”  so  did  Craig;  but 
Alick  only  remember^  it  with  shame.  But  if 
he  might  win  Lizzy!  “It  is  time  I went  or 
staid,”  said  he.  “If  I go,  it  must  be  right 
away ; but  if  I stay,  I shall  build  a house  of  my 


own,  and  stay  forever.  And  you  must  say  the 
word.” 

She  understood  him,  and  he  saw  that  she  did; 
but  he  trembled  before  the  quiet  of  her  face  and 
her  voice’s  perfect  friendliness. 

“ You  have  grown  so  strong,”  said  she,  “ there 
wouldn’t  be  the  danger  in  your  going  now  there 
was  once.” 

“ More,”  said  he. 

“Why,  Alick,  why?” — was  this  the  same 
voice  that  spoke  just  now  so  quietly  ? 

He  gathered  hq)e  from  her  agitation,  though 
it  sounded  like  alarm. 

“Because  I should  leave  you,  Lizzy,”  he  an- 
swered. There  it  was. 

“But  then — but  danger— only  for  leaving 
me!”  Oh,  to  be  rescued  from  the  conviction 
that  he  spoke  the  truth ! 

“ Leaving  just  every  thing— every  thing  good, 
and  carrying  off  a load  of  hell.  I haven’t  loved 
any  thing  in  this  world  but  you.  Never ! And 
I can’t  give  you  up.”  • 

“Then,  Alick,  you  must  stay.”  Of  course, 
for  he  loved  her.  That  was  her  argument ! 

“ And  build  my  house  ?” 

“ I suppose  so.” 

“Then  you’ve  saved  God  for  me  I”  Ho  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept. 

Elizabeth  looked  up  to  Heaven  and  prayed. 

He  had  a score  of  happy  years  before  he  died. 


When  Henderson  came  back,  after  years  of 
travel,  bringing  with  him  his  Rival  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  heard  that  Elizabeth  Craig 
had  married  “according  to  her  station,”  he  ac- 
quiesced, and  said  she  had  done  wisely.  And 
he  followed  her  example.  “Eorwaid!”  was 
his  dream.  So  he  married  his  patron’s  daugh- 
ter. 

Then  he  had  his  professorship,  his  honors,  his 
house  on  the  comer. 

There  he  paused.  Nature  rested.  At  last 
she  waxed  strong  for  the  sudden  and  great 
growth  of  love  that  was  able  to  surrender  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  Elizabeth’s  son — that 
could  sigh  for  more  honors  tlian  he  had  to  lay 
at  Elizabeth's  feet  So  he  went  “ back”  to  her. 

The  son  was  saved. 


MR.  BLAZAT’S  EXPERIENCE. 

I.— THE  LADY  IN  BLACK. 

1HAD  walked  through  the  train,  carpet-bag 
in  hand,  without  finding  an  eligible  seat. 

So  I walked  back  again,  looking  very  hard  at 
all  the  non-paying  bandboxes,  bundles,  and 
babies  that  monopolized  the  cushions  and  kept 
gentlemen  standing  with  tickets  in  their  hat- 
bands. Not  a child  wa8..moved,  however,  by 
my  silent  appeal  for  justice.  Not  a bandbox 
flinched  before  my  stern  reproving  gaze.  Only 
one  proprietress  of  such  encumbrances  deigned 
' to  take  the  least  notice  of  me. 
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There  is  a seat,  Sir  !*’  she  said,  in  a tone  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  my  self-respect,  while  her 
OTerfed  carpet-bag  appeared  choldng  with  mer- 
riment at  my  expense. 

A lady  in  black  filled  the  designated  seat  with 
wide-spread  mourning  apparel  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  gloom.  Every  body  seemed  by  a 
natural  instinct  to  avoid  intruding  upon  her 
melancholy  privacy.  The  place  seemed  sacred 
to  sorrow.  But  as  she  of  the  babies  and  bun- 
dles spoke  she  of  the  voluminous  ebon  skirts 
gather^  up  their  folds,  with  a mournfully  civil 
gesture  inviting  me  to  sit  down.  1 sat  down 
accordingly,  awed  and  chilled  by  the  funereal 
presence.  Her  bonnet  was  of  black  crape,  a 
black  veil  eclipsed  her  face,  and  she  wore  a 
mourning  ring  over  the  finger  of  a black  glove. 

‘‘Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  open  this 
window,  Sir?’’  she  said  to  me,  in  a voice  which 
also  appeared  clad  in  mourning — so  sombre,  so 
soft,  so  suggestive  of  lost  friends. 

1 opened  it. 

“Thank  yon,”  she  said;  and  putting  aside 
the  woven  midnight  of  her  veil,  revealed  the 
most  perfect  mourning  countenance  I ever  be- 
held, black  hair,  black  eyes,  long  black  eyelashes. 
It  was  a youthful  face,  however,  and  rather  plump 
and  smooth,  1 thought,  for  such  stunning  woe.  | 

“ Will  you  have  the  sliade  raised,  madam  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  thank  you.”  And  out  of  the  cloud 
of  her  countenance  shone  a smile,  a very  misty, 
tender,  pensive  smile. 

I remarked,  with  appropriate  solemnity,  that 
the  weather  was  fine. 

“Oh  yes!”  she  sighed,  “it  is  too  beautiful 
for  one  that  ain’t  happy.” 

The  lady  in  black  soon  grew  communicative, 
and  told  me  her  story.  She  was  the  widow  of 
a physician  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  who, 
b^des  his  regular  practice,  had  purchased  lands 
which  had  increased  in  value,  and  dying  sud- 
denly had  left  her  a widow  with  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  She  was  going,  she  added,  to 
visit  her  uncle,  in  Shoemake. 

“In  Shoemake!”  I repeated,  with  a start  of 
interest.  For  1 must  mention  here  that  1 was 
going  to  Shoemake.  My  errand  was  to  woo, 
and  of  course  win.  Miss  Susie  Thornton  of  that 
place,  whom  1 had  never  seen  or  communicated 
with  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  or  any  other, 
solely  on  the  recommendation  of  my  friend  Jones, 
whose  praises  of  his  country  cousin  had  induced 
me  to  venture  upon  the  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure. 

“ Is  Shoemake  a pleasant  place  ?”  I inquired. 

“Oh  yes!”  with  another  sigh,  and  another 
of  thoso  smiles,  so  very  attractive,  that  would 
have  charmed  even  me,  had  I not  considered 
myself  already  engaged 

“Do  you  know  the  Thornton  family?”  I 
asked,  carelessly. 

“ What !”  said  she,  “ doyoti  know  the  Thorn- 
tons?” 

“Not  at  nil ; only  a relation  of  theirs  has  in- 
trusted me  with  a package  for  them.” 

“ Susie  Thornton  is  a very  pretty  girl.” 
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“Indeed!”  said  I,  gratified  to  hear  my  wife 
commended. 

“At  least,  she  was  five  years  ago.  But  five 
years  make  such  dreadful  changes!” 

“How  far  are  the  Thorntons  from  the  vil- 
lage?” 

“ Oh,  not  far ! A nice  little  farm  down  the 
river.  A charming  situation.” 

n.— MR.  THORNTON. 

That  afternoon,  having  dressed,  dined,  and 
finished  my  cigar,  I sallied  forth  from  the  “Shoe- 
make Hotel”  to  call  on  my  future  bride. 

I found  the  cottage:  a n^t  little  cream- 
colored  house  on  a bank  of  the  river ; doors  and 
windows  festooned  with  prairie  roses ; an  orchard 
behind,  and  maple-trees  in  front;  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  rural  beauty  and  quietude  over  all. 

I opened  the  little  wooden  gate.  It  clicked 
cheerily  behind  me,  palled  back  by  a rusty  plow- 
share suspended  by  a chain.  The  sound  of  the 
gate  summoned  from  the  orchard  a laboring  man 
in  rolled-up  shirt-sleeves,*  who  approached  as  I 
was  lifting  the  brass  knocker  under  the  festoons 
of  roses. 

“ How  de  do,  Sir?  Want  any  thing  o’  Mr. 
Thornton's  folks  ?” 

1 looked  at  him.  He  might  have  been  a por- 
ter— at  least,  he  was  a brown,  stout  fellow,  not 
above  five  feet  five,  and  rather  familiar  for  such 
a short  acquaintance. 

“ I would  like  to  see  Mr.  Thornton,”  I said, 
talking  down  at  him  from  my  six-foot  dignity  on 
the  doorstep. 

“Oh,  wa’al!  just  walk  right  in!  We’re  all 
in  the  orchard  jest  now,  gitting  a hive  of  bees.’* 

“Be  BO  kind  then,  my  good  fellow,”  said  I, 
producing  Jones’s  letter,  “as  to  hand  this  to 
Mr.  Thornton.” 

He  received  the  letter  in  his  great,  brown, 
homy  hands,  stared  at  the  superscription,  stared 
at  me,  said,  “Oh!  Jones,”  and  opened  it. 

“ I am  Mr.  Thornton,”  he  informed  me,  be- 
fore beginning  to  read. 

When  the  letter  was  read  be  looked  up  again, 
smilingly. 

‘ ‘ This  is  Mr.  Blazay,  then ! " he  said. 

“Delighted  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Thornton,”  I 
said. 

He  reached  up,  I reached  down.  He  got 
hold  of  my  hand  as  if  it  had  been  a bell-rope, 
and  wrung  it  cordially.  I knew  he  was  glad  to 
see  me,  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me. 

“Will  you  step  into  the  house  or  into  the 
orchard  ?”  said  Mr.  Thornton. 

House  or  orchard,  I felt  my  foot  was  in  it, 
and  it  made  little  difference  which  way  I stepped. 

“ Wa’al,”  said  he,  as  he  was  taking  me  to  see 
the  bees,  “so  you’ve  come  up  here,  thinking 
mabby  you’d  like  to  marry  our  Susie?” 

I stopped,  aghast. 

“ I — I wasn’t  aware.  Sir,  that  Jones  had  writ- 
ten any  thing  to  that  effect !” 

“A  private  letter  I got  firom  him  yis’d’y,’' 
said  Mr.  Thornton ; “ he  seemed  to  think’s  best 
to  kinder  explain  things  ’fore  you  got  along.  I 
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think  about  so  myself.  He  gives  you  a tolera- 
ble fair  character,  and,  far's  I’m  concerned,  if 
you  and  Susie  can  make  a bargain,  I sha’n't 
raise  no  objections.” 

“Have  you,”  I gasped,  “mentioned  it  to 
Susie  ?” 

“ Oh,  sartin !”  said  Mr.  Thornton.  “Mother 
and  I thought  best  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
her,  80*8  to  have  every  thing  open  and  above- 
board, and  save  misunderstandings  in  the  fu- 
tur’.” 

“ And,  may  I ask,  how  did  Susie  regard  a — 
such  a — very  singular  arrangement  ?” 

“ Singular  ? How  so  ? Mother  and  I looked 
upon  it  as  very  sensible.  You  come  and  git  ac- 
quainted and  marry  her,  if  agreeable ; or  if  not, 
not.  That's  what  I call  straightfor'a’d.” 

“ Straightfor’a'd ? Oh  yes,  to  bo  sure!”  I 
said,  and  essayed  to  laugh,  with  very  indiflfereqt, 
if  not  with  quite  ghastly,  success. 

A little  too  straightforward,  wasn't  it?  It 
was  well  enough,  of  course,  for  a couple  of  hard- 
ened wretches  like  Jones  and  myself  to  talk 
over  a matrimonial  project  in  business  fashion, 
and  for  me  to  come  up  and  look  at  the  article  of 
a bride  ho  recommended,  to  sec  if  she  suited ; 
but  to  know  that  the  affair  had  been  coolly  dis- 
cussed by  the  other  party  to  the  proposed  bar- 
gain made  it  as  awkward  and  un romantic  as 
possible.  I even  suspected  that  1 was  the  vic- 
tim of  a hoax,  and  that  Jones  was  at  that  mo- 
ment chuckling  over  my  stupendous  gullibility. 


UL -SUSIE  AND  THE  BEES. 


“That  there's  my  darter,  and  them’s  the 
bees,”  said  Mr.  Thornton. 

“What!  that  thing  in  the  tree?”  said  I, 
using  my  eye-glass.  “It  looks  like  a shocking 
bad  hat ! ” 

“That’s  the  swarm  stuck  on  to  the  limb,” 
said  Mr.  Thornton.  “We’ll  have  Susie  to  thank 
if  we  save  'em.  She  heard  ’em  flying  over,  and 
ran  out  with  the  dinner-bell  and  called  'em.” 

“ Called  ’em  to  dinner !”  I said,  absent-mind- 
edly. 

“Ringing  the  bell  called  ’em  down,  till 
bimeby  they  lit  on  that  tree.  A swarm  ’ll 
gen’ly  come  to  such  noises.  And  Susie’s  a 
master-hand  to  look  arter  bees.” 

“ What’s  she  doing  up  on  the  ladder  there  ?” 

“She’s  cutting  off  the  limb.  It’s  curi’s,” 
said  Mr.  Thornton,  with  fatherly  pride,  “ bees 
never  tech  her,  though  she  goes  right  in  among 
’em.  Sting  me,  though ; so  I keep  a little 
back.  Susie’s  mother,  Mr.  Blazay !” 

At  that  a freckled,  good-natured  woman,  who 
stood  at  a little  distance  from  the  tree,  with  her 
arms  rolled  up  in  a calico  apron,  took  them  out 
to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  rolled  them  up 
again. 

“ What  are  these  little  negro  boys  doing?”  I 
inquired. 

“Nigger  boys ! Ho  I ho ! ho!”  laughed  the 
paternal  Thornton. 

“Them’s  our  little  boys,  Sir,”  said  the  ma- 
ternal Thornton,  with  an  amused  smile.  “ What 
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you  see  is  veils  tied  over  their  faces  to  keep 
the  bees  from  stinging  'em.  That’s  George 
Washington  holding  the  ladder  for  Susie ; and 
that’s  Andrew  Jackson  tending  the  clo’es-line.” 

“This  is  the  second  swarm  Susie  has  stopped 
this  season,”  said  Mr.  Thornton.  “Both  wild 
swarms  from  the  woods,  prob’bly.  We  consider 
it  quite  a prize.” 

“ Hive  of  bees  in  May,  worth  a ton  of  hay ; 
hive  of  bees  in  June,  worth  a silver  spoon ; hive 
of  bees  in  July,  not  worth  a fly.  That’s  the  old 
adage,”  smiled  Mrs.  Thornton. 

“But  Susie  has  good  luck  with  her  bees,  let 
’em  swarm  when  they  will,”  said  Mr.  Thornton. 

“ Look  out  down  there  1”  cried  a clear,  shrill, 
feminine  voice  from  the  tree.  • 

The  fibres  of  the  bough  began  to  crack ; and 
somewhat  to  my  alarm  I saw  the  great,  black, 
hat-like  mass  swing  down,  as  if  about  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  But  I soon  perceived  that  it  was 
secured  by  the  rope,  which  was  passed  over  a 
limb  above,  and  then  down  to  Andrew  Jackson’s 
hand,  who  stood  looking  up  through  his  veil, 
waiting  for  orders.  Susie  severed  the  bark  and 
splinters  that  still  held  the  branch,  then  dropped 
her  little  hand-saw  on  the  grass. 

“Now,  Jackson!”  Slowly  the  boy  payed 
out  the  line,  and  slowly  the  bough  descended 
with  its  burden.  “ Hold  on,  Georgie !”  Georgie 
held  on,  and  down  the  ladder  came  Susie. 

Animated,  agile,  red  as  a rose,  she  ran  to  her 
bees,  I regarding  her  meanwhile  with  anxious 
interest.  Taking  hold  of  the  bough  where  it 
hung,  she  ordered  Andrew  Jackson  to  “let  it 
come,”  lowered  it  almost  to  the  ground  and 
shook  it.  The  bees  fell  off  in  great  bunches  and 
clusters,  which  burst  into  buzzing,  crumbling, 
crawling  multitudes  on  the  grass — wave  on  wave 
dark  surging.  George  Washington  stood  ready 
with  a bee-hive,  which  he  clapped  over  the  living 
heap.  ^ And  the  job  was  done. 

“There,  father!”  cried  Susie,  merrily,  “what 
are  you  going  to  give  me  for  that?  Hive  of 
bees  in  June — ” 

She  stopped,  seeing  me. 

“ You  shall  have  your  silver  spoon,”  said  Mr. 

Thornton.  “This  is  Mr.  Blazay,  Susie.”  ^ 

Determined  to  perform  my  part  with  becom- 
ing gallantry,  I advanced.  Unluckily  I am  tall. 

My  bow  was  lofty;  the  bough  of  the  tree  was 
low.  Before  I could  take  off  my  hat  it  was 
taken  off  for  mo.  Attempting  to  catch  it,  I 
knocked  it  like  a foot-ball  straight  at  Susie’s 
head.  She  dodged  it,  and  it  fell  by  the  bee- 
hive. At  that  the  Father  of  his  Country  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  and  brought  it  back  to  me  with  the 
air  of  a youngster  who  expects  a penny  for  his 
service.  I was  finishing  my  bow  to  Susie  when 
I observed  a number  of  swift,  zigzag,  darting  in- 
sects circling  about  us. 

Stand  still  and  they  won’t  hurt  ye,”  said 
George  Washington,  handing  roe  my  hat.  “ Make 
’em  think  you’re  a tree !” 

I assumed  the  role  accordingly — roo^  my- 
self to  the  spot — held  my  tall  trunk  elect — kept 
my  limbs  rigid — and,  I am  confident,  ► looked 
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Yerdaot  enough  to  deceive  even  a bee.  In  that 
interesting  attitude  1 looked  as  unconcerned  as 
possible,  grimaced  at  Susie,  said  what  a delight- 
ful orchard  it  was,  and  felt  a whizzing,  winnow- 
ing sensation  in  mj  foliage,  otherwise  called 
hair. 

**  There’s  a bee!”  screamed  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  General  was  right — there  was  a bee.  I 
began  to  brush. 

**  Don’t  ye  stir !”  shouted  Washington. 
**  That’ll  only  make  him  mad ! Keep  jest  as 
still !” 

It  was  easy  for  the  First  President  to  stand 
there,  with  his  face  veiled,  and  promulgate  that 
theory.  But  I wasn’t  up  to  it.  I found  my- 
self stirring  my  stumps  involuntarily.  I dropped 
my  hat  and  stepped  in  it.  The  bee  whizzed 
and  winnowed  ; I flirted  and  brushed.  Then 
came  a poignant  thrill ! The  assassin  had  his 
poisoned  dagger  in  me. 

The  sublime  Washington  continued  to  shout, 
**  Keep  still,  keep  jest  as  still !”  But  already 
my  movements  had  quite  dispelled  the  illusion 
that  I was  a tree,  and  the  darting  and  dinning 
about  my  ears  became  terrific.  I endeavored  to 
smile  calmly  at  Susie,  and  talk  as  became  a man 
of  my  politeness  and  dignity.  But  it  was  no 
use.  Panic  seized  me.  I stamped,  I swung 
my  crushed  hat,  I took  to  my  heels.  I ran  like 
a Mohawk ; and  I would  never,  probably,  have 
supped  running  until  I reached  a railroad  train 
had  not  the  same  destiny  that  brought  me  to 
Shoemakc  conspired  to  keep  me  there  by  casting 
a dead  branch  in  my  way.  In  giving  my  head 
a brush  I neglected  the  brush  at  my  feet.  They 
became  entangled  in  it,  and  I sprawled  my  six 
feet  of  manly  dignity  ingloriously  on  the  turf. 

IV.— HOW  I WAS  ENTERTAINED. 

The  first  thing  I heard,  on  recovering  my 
faculties  and  sitting  up,  was  laughter.  George 
Washington  and  Andrew  Jackson  were  rolling 
and  keeling  over  with  laughter.  Mrs.  Thornton 
was  eating  her  calico  apron.  Mr.  Thornton 
was  sufiering  from  an  excruciating  attack  of 
colic.  While  Susie  indulged  without  restraint 
her  very  ill-timed  merriment. 

As  I got  upon  my  feet  the  whole  family  came 
forward  to  see  if  I was  hurt. 

“ Children ! Susie ! ” I could  hear  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton saying,  **  Hush  I don’t  ye  know  no  better  *n 
to  laugh  ? Did  you,  Sir,  get  stung?" 

“I — I thought  the  bees  were  coming  rather 
near,”  I remarked,  cheerfully,  pressing  my  hat 
into  shape,  **so  I concluded  to  stand  back  a 
httle." 

• ^^Sartin,  sartin!"  said  Mr.  Thornton. 

“Susie!”  giggled  George  Washington,  “he 
thought  he’d  stan’  back  a little!  he,  he,  he !” 

“Didn’t  his  arms  and  legs  fly  for  about  a 
minute  though!”  snickered  Andrew  Jackson. 

“Shall  we  go  an^  examine  the  operations  of 
the  bees  ? I feel  a lively  interest  in  bees.”  And 
I put  on  my  hat,  pulling  it  gayly  over  the  aching 
eyebrow. 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Thornton,  “the  bees 


have  been  so  kind  o’  shook  up  ’twon’t  be  very 
safe  to  go  near  ’em  right  away.” 

“ Ah ! you  think  so  ? A sting  is  nothing — a 
— nothing  dangerous,  is  it  ?” 

“ Oh  no ; but  it’s  sometimes  plaguy  uncomf '- 
table,”  said  Mr.  Thornton,  “that’s  all.” 

“That  all?”  said  I,  gl^  to  hear  it.  “I’m 
sure  that’s  nothing  so  very  dreadful.  However, 
if  you  think  we’d  better  wait  until  the  bees  get 
a little  quiet,  I can  restrain  my  cariosity.” 

Susie  had  found  an  excuse  to  go  back  to  the 
hive.  I would  have  been  glad  of  any  excuse 
to  return  at  the  same  instant  to  the  hotel.  I 
had  seen  enough  of  her,  and  certainly  I had 
heard  enough.  My  interest  in  the  Thorntons 
was  satiated.  I had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
didn’t  want  to  marry.  The  country  was  not  so 
charming  as  I had  anticipated.  I very  much 
preferred  the  town. 

“Wa’al,  may  as  well  go  into  the  house,  I 
guess,”  said  Mr.  Thornton,  leading  the  way. 

So  we  went  in.  The  door  of  a close,  gloomy 
little  parlor  was  thrown  open,  and  I was  re- 
quested to  walk  in  and  make  myself  at  home. 

“You  must  go  in  and  entertain  him  while  I 
help  Susie  slick  up  a little,”  I heard  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton whisper  at  the  door. 

So  Mr.  Thornton  came  in,  sat  down  in  his 
rolled-up  shirt-sleeves,  put  one  leg  over  the 
other,  hung  his  hat  on  his  knee,  and  entertained 
me. 

Of  the  entertainment,  however,  the  most  I 
remember  is  that  I not  only  experienced  an 
ever-increasing  anguish  in  the  part  which  had 
been  stung,  but  discovered,  to  my  consternation, 
that  it  was  swelling  rapidly. 

“ I knowed  a man  once  that  got  stung  on  the 
head,”  remarked  Mr.  Thornton,  bees  being  the 
topic  of  conversation,  “and  he  was  blind  for. 
three  days  arter  it,  and  bis  head  swelled  up  as 
big  as  half  a barrel.” 

Having  entertained  me  with  this  extraordi- 
nary fact  the  worthy  man  withdrew.  I sprang 
to  my  feet  and  looked  in  the  glass  over  the 
mantle-piece.  Appalling  spectacle!  My  or- 
gan of  locality  was  growing-^it  had  already  at- 
tained the  size  of  a walnut-*and  was  fast  swell- 
ing to  the  dimensions  of  an  egg.  I caught  up 
my  hat  and  pitched  it  recklessly  on  my  fore- 
head. As  I was  drawing  on  my  gloves  I heard 
whbpers. 

“I  can’t  go  in!  I shall  laugh,  I know  I 
shall!”  followed  by  a suppressed  giggle. 

“My!  Susie,  don’t  be  so  foolish!”  said  Mrs. 
Thornton.  “ Come ! I’ll  go  in  with  you !” 

More  whispers,  a little  fluttering,  and  in  came 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Thornton,  catching  me  with  my 
hat  and  one  glove  on.  Retreat  being  thus  cut 
off,  I sat  down  again  in  the  obscurest  comer, 
with  the  unstung  hemisphere  of  my  phrenology 
in  the  light  and  t!ic  other  in  shadow. 

Susie  seated  herself  opposite,  with  her  eyes 
downcast,  looking  rigid,  red,  and  as  utterly  un- 
attractive as  possible.  She  never  once  opened 
her  mouth  to  speak,  but  now  and  then  appeared 
seized  by  an  almost  ungovernable  impulse  to 
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giggle,  tifusr  wlikh  she  became  more  astonish- 
ingly rigid  and  red  than  before. 

Mrs.  Thornton  and  I were  disenssing  the 
weather,  with  now  and  then  an  awful  interval 
of  silence,  when  Susie,  who,  to  conceal  her  em> 
barrassment,  had  turned  her  eyes  out  of  the 
Yvindow,  suddenly  started  back. 

“ Mother,  there  comes  Peleg!” 

And  almost  immediately  I saw  standing  in 
the  door  a young  man  in  light  summer  clothes, 
with  ruddy-brown  cheeks,  a long  nose,  and  a 
droll  expression  of  countenance,  nodding  and 
winking  like  a harleqmn. 


V.— P.  GREEN. 

“Come  in,  Peleg,”  said  Mrs.  Thornton. 
“ Mr.  Blazay,  this  is  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Green.” 

Mr.  Green  made  an  extravagant  flourish, 
shook  my  hand  very  hard,  bowed  extremely  low, 
and  remarked,  through  his  nose,  that  he  was 
most  Imppy. 

**  Didn't  know  though  yo  had  company,” 
ho  said,  apologetically.  He  looked  around  for 
a seat,  and  finally,  parting  his  coat  tails,  sat 
down  near  Susie.  “Fine  weather  now  we’re 
having,  Mr.  Blazaway.” 

“ Mrs.  Thornton  and  I were  just  remarking 
that  it  is  fine  weather,”  I answered,  dryly. 

Mrs.  Thornton  looked  disconcerted  by  the 
neighbor's  appearance,  and  after  fidgeting  a 
minute  left  the  room. 

“Grand  good  weather  for  hay,”  said  Mr. 
Green.  ^ * Brings  out  the  rakes — hem  J” 

Susie  looked  slyly  at  him,  as  if  to  see  whether 
he  meant  that  for  a hit  at  me.  1 wasn’t  sure 
about  it,  so  I kept  still. 

“Smashing  good  crop  o’  hay  this  season; 
beats  every  thing !”  said  Mr.  Green,  lifting  his 
left  foot  and  holding  it  with  his  hand  over  the 
instep  across  his  right  knee.  “ Grass  look  well 
where  you’ve  been,  Mr.  Blazaway  ? or  don’t  you 
notice  much  about  grass  ?” 

I replied  that,  wherever  I had  taken  the  pains 
to  observe,  every  thing  looked  to  me  exceeding- 
ly Green,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  him 
as  I spoke.  • 

“ Sho !’'  said  Mr.  Green,  looking  at  me  steadi- 
ly in  return,  and  scratching  his  chin.  Then  he 
turned  and  said  in  a hoarse  whisper  to  Susie, 
“What  an  all-fired  wen  that  gentleman  has  got 
over  his  left  eye!  ye  noticed  it?” 

A wen  ? that  was  the  bee  sting!  All-fired  ? 
it  was  all-fired!  Had  Susie  noticed  it?  In 
turning  my  face  in  order  to  stare  down  the 
insolent  intruder  who  called  me  Mr.  Blazaway 
I had  exposed  the  swelling,  and  Susie,  who  stole 
a glance  at  me  just  then,  must  also  have  seen 
it. 

Mr.  Green  reached  deep  into  a pocket  of  his 
light  summer  trowsers,  brought  out  a jack-knife 
and  commenced  honing  it  on  his  shoe. 

“Traded  horses  agin,  Susie.” 

“ What  a hand  you  are  to  swap  horses,  Peleg ! ” 
sho  said,  thawing  into  conversation  under  his 
genial  influence. 

“ Put  off  the  roan  colt ; got  a four-ycar-old 
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chestnut;  nice,  tell  yeou!  Bring  him  round 
and  let  yo  ride  after  him  to-morrer.” 

“ Who  did  you  trade  with  ?”  said  Miss  Thorn- 
ton. 

“ Stranger.  Dono  his  name.  Stamped  him 
in  the  road.  Says  I,  * I got  the  mate  to  that 
beast  you’re  drivin*,  friend,’  says  I.  * Hev ye ?’ 
says  he.  * Better  hitch,’  says  I,  *and  jest  step 
over  in  the  lot  here  and  see,’  says  I.  He  said 
he  didn’t  object  if  I hid  any  thing  to  show ; so 
he  tied  to  the  fence — mighty  slick  critter  that 
of  his’n!  ^Tes,’  says  I,  * either  you  want  my 
animil,  or  I want  your’n,  dono  which  till  we 
talk,’  says  I.  Wa’al,  we  made  a dicker,”  added 
Peleg  Green,  shutting  his  knife  with  a loud  click, 
and  winking  significantly. 

He  was  going  on  to  expatiate  on  the  merits 
of  the  four-year-old  chestnut,  when,  to  ray  great 
relief,  Mr.  Thornton  came  to  the  door  and  called 
him  out. 

“ I’d  like  to  speak  with  yon  a minute,  Peleg.” 
And  Peleg,  though  with  visible  reluctance,  with- 
drew. 

I arose,  walked  straight  to  Susie,  and  frankly 
took  her  hand.  She  looked  up  with  a fright- 
ened, inquiring  glance,  afraid,  as  I afterward 
learned,  that  I was  going  to  propose  to  her  on 
the  spot. 

“I  am  very  glad,”  I said,  “ to  have  formed 
your  acquaintance.  I shall  always  remember 
you  with  interest,  and  if  I ever  come  thb  way 
again  I shall  certainly  do  myself  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  you.” 

She  appeared  quite  bewildered  a moment, 
then  a gleam  of  intelligence  brightened  her 
face. 


“ Are  you  going.  Sir  ?”  And  I was  hurt  to 
observe  the  gleam  ^came  a gleam  of  delight. 

“I  have  a call  to  make,”  said  I;  “and  aft- 
ter  what  is  past  we  may  as  well  be  frank  with 
each  other.  I think  it  is  quite  evident  to  us 
both  that — 

“That  you  don’t  like  me,”  she  said,  while  I 
was  stammering.  “That’s  it;  and  you  needn’t 
take  the  trouble  of  putting  it  in  some  more  polite 
way.” 

She  laughed  as  she  spoke ; all  her  embarrass- 
ment had  vanished ; she  looked  radiant,  even 
charming;  and  altogether  such  a change  had 
come  over  her  that  I was  astonished. 

“ Rather  say  that  you  have  not  fallen  in  love 
with  »ic,”  I answered. 

“ That’s  true — I haven’t!”  she  confessed,  with 
refreshing  naivete.  “ And  do  you  blame  me  ? 
I was  almost  frightened  to  dea^  w'hen  I heard 
you  w'ere  coming.  And  it  was  so  odd— just  as 
Peleg  would  go  and  look  at  a colt  he  thought 
of  buying ! ” 

I sincerely  entreated  her  pardon  for  the  af- 
front. 

“Oh,  no  affront!  I don’t  care  now,  since 
you  don’t  want  to  marry  ^e.”  And  sho  ap- 
peared quite  joyous. 

“ You  are  glad  of  that.  Peleg  will  be  glad 
too,”  I couldn’t  help  saying. 

“ Yes,  I suppose  he  will,”  she  confessed,  gayly. 
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**  You  like  Mr.  Green  ?** 

**  Ok  jes ; he  amuses  me  ever  so  much.  You 
don’t  know  how  funny  he  can  be.  But  you 
mustn’t  go  now,  Sir,”  she  cried,  taking  my  hat 
from  me.  “ Stay  to  tea,  won’t  you  ?” 

1 hardly  know  how  it  was ; but  she  had  her 
way,  and  I staid. 

**You  must  foi^re  me  for  laughing,”  said 
Susie,  only  half  penitentially ; ‘*but  you  can’t 
guess  how  glad  I was  that  you  got  stung.  Don’t 
you  think  it  was  a judgment  upon  you  ?” 

You  knew  it?”  1 said,  putting  my  hand  to 
my  egg;  for  the  swelling  had  about  reached 
that  size. 

Of  course  I did ; and  that  was  the  reason 
I couldn’t  look  at  you.  But  I am  very  sorry 
now — indeed  I am,”  she  added,  compassionate- 
ly, seeing  how  bad  a sting  it  was.  And  to 
think  Peleg  took  it  for  a wen !” 

At  that  she  had  to  laugh  again.  But,  on  the 
whole,  she  manifested  a good  deal  of  true  wo- 
manly sympathy  for  my  suffering,  and  went  out 
to  prepare  some  salt  and  vinegar,  which  she 
said  was  her  mother’s  remedy  for  stings. 

She  did  not  return.  But  presently  Mrs. 
Thornton  came  in,  bringing  a saucer  with  some 
liquid  and  a rag  in  it,  dressed  my  brow,  and 
took  me  out  to  tea. 


VL-MRS.  THORNTON’S  TEA. 


We  found  Mr.  Thornton  and  the  little  Thorn- 
tons waiting — the  distinguished  urchins  eying 
the  table  ravenously,  as  if  they  did  not  see  cake 
every  day. 

Then  Susie  and  Peleg  came  out  of  the  kitch- 
en together,  looking  supremely  satisfied  with 
each  other,  and  amazingly  confidential. 

Mr.  Thornton  then  let  slip  those  dogs  of  war, 
the  juniors,  whose  ardor  he  had  with  difficulty 
restrained,  and,  with  a rattle,  and  a clatter,  and 
a rush,  they  flew  to  the  table,  storming  the 
bread-and-butter,  scaling  the  salt  fish,  carrying 
the  breast-works  of  cold  chicken,  and  assaulting 
the  wings. 

In  the  mean  time  the  lovers  managed  to  get 
me  into  the  seat  designed  for  Peleg,  while  the 
chair  intended  for  me,  next  to  Susie’s,  was  cool- 
ly usurped  by  that  gentleman.  Peleg  kept  the 
youngsters  in  a constant  roar  of  laughter  with 
his  jokes  and  queer  contortions  of  face,  which  I 
was  chagrined  to  see  were  greatly  enjoyed  by 
Susie. 

• “ Oh,  Peleg !”  she  exclaimed  at  last,  “you’ll 

certainly  kill  mo  with  your  ridiculous  stories.” 

“Wa’al,  then,  I won’t  tell  any  more,”  said 
Peleg.  “ Fact,  I’m  a melancholy  man  myself, 
nat’rally.  Studied  to  be  a minister  once : this 
is  the  way  1 looked : ” sleeking  down  his  hair 
with  a meek  and  droll  expression.  “ That  was 
when  I was  Presbyterian.  Then  I turned  Meth- 
odist, and  looked  so:”  and  out  of  the  tearful 
seriousness  of  a broad,  unctuous  countenance 
broke  a sympathetic,  hopeful  smile.  “After 
that  I thought  of  turning  Baptist,  and  got  as  far 
as  this:”  a sapient,  hollow-cheeked  visage,  with 
a one-sided  pucker — “ when  I switched  off  on 
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the  Universalist  track,  as  thus:”  changing  in- 
stantly to  the  aspect  of  a fat  and  jolly  parson. 
“From  that  to  swapping  horses  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  natur*.  Then  I looked  so:”  patting 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  for  a quid,  and  inclining 
his  head  sidewise,  with  the  honestest  smooth 
face — “And  talked  this  way:  ‘ That's  a drea*~ 
fill  kind  beast  y my  friend:  true  and  sound  in  ev- 
ery way !'  ” spoken  with  a good-natured  drawl 
that  convulsed  the  youngsters. 

I sympathized  with  Mrs.  Thornton,  who  grave- 
ly reproved  Mr.  Green  for  his  levity  in  taking 
off  the  different  denominations. 

“Call  hoss-jockeying  one  of  the  denomina- 
tions? Wa’al,  we  have  our  backsliders  too,” 
said  Peleg,  “from  the  backs  of  unbroke  colts. 
Speaking  of  my  being  a melancholeric  man, 

Susie,  I was  put  in  mind  to-day  how  choleric  I 
got  when  my  melons  wOs  stole  last  summer. 

Met  one  o’  them  fellers.” 

“Did  you?  Oh,  you  must  tell  Mr.  Blazay 
that  story,  Peleg  1” 

And  Peleg  told  it  for  my  especial  edification. 

“ Ye  see,  Mr.  Blazay,  there’s  a tribe  over  the 
mountain  we  call  Shanghays — gro’t  slab-sided 
lummoxes — legs  so  long  they  hev  to  go  down 
cellar  to  tie  their  shoes;  and  feet  so  big  they 
hev  to  use  the  forks  of  the  road  for  a bootjack. 
Wa’al,  a set  of  ’em  come  over  to  our  pond  a-fish- 
ing  last  summer,  and  os  fish  wouldn’t  bite  they 
concluded  water  - millions  would  (that's  what 
they  call  ’em),  and  went  over  to  my  patch,  a 
couple  of  ’em,  to  hook  some ; when  1 come  and 
ketched  ’em  at  it. 

“‘Wa’al,’  says  I,  ‘how  ye  getting  along? 

Don’t  be  in  a hurry,’  says  1,  as  they  dropped  the 
melons  and  started  to  run.  ‘ Better  take  some 
with  ye,’  says  I.  ‘Plenty  of ’em.  Fust-rate,  * 
too.  Here,  I can  get  ye  some  a good  deal  bet- 
ter than  these.’  They  felt  awful  cheap;  but  I 
made  ’em  hold  their  arms,  and  loaded  ’em  up 
with  the  best  I could  find.  ‘There,*  says  I, 

‘ you  see  I know  a great  deal  better  than  you  do 
how  to  pick,  so  next  time  you  want  any  s’pos- 
ing  you  come  and  ask  me.  It  looks  ns  if  I was 
mean  about  my  melons,  when  folks  hev  to  come 
and  steal  ’em,’  says  I. 

“ So  I let  ’em  go.  But  I thought  I’d  like  to 
hear  what  sort  of  a story  they’d  tell  ilie  others ; 
so  I cut  around  through  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  got  behind  a stump  by  the  pond,  where  I 
could  see  what  was  going  on,  though  I couldn’t 
hear  much.  They  left  their  fishing  and  ripped 
open  the  melons,  and  appeared  to  be  hevin’  a 
glorious  good  time  over  ’em,  when  a dog  they 
had  along  with  ’em  got  hold  of  a rind,  choked, 
and  keeled  over.  They  thought  he  was  dead ; 
and  then  you  shonld  have  seen  the  old  scratch 
that  was  to  pay ! ‘ Pizon ! pizon ! * I could  hear 

’em  spluttering.  They  thought  I had  plugged 
the  melons  and  put  arsenic  into  ’em ; which  ac- 
counted for  my  picking  out  such  partic’lar  nice 
ones.  They  dropped  their  slices,  and  spit  out 
what  they  were  eating,  and  made  a stampede 
for  the  village,  to  the  doctor’s ; and  about  half 
an  hour  after  they  might  have  been  seen  going 
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over  the  mountain,  sick  as  death  with  cpicack — 
for  the  doctor  had  given  each  on  ’em  a rousing 
good  dose.  This  is  the  way  they  looked and 
Peleg  illustrated,  while  every  body  laughed  but 
me.  ’ 

I had  had  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
arose  to  go,  pleading  an  engagement.  A lady 
I met  in  the  cars,  Mrs.”  — referring  to  the 
widow’s  card — Mrs.  Pellet.” 

“ Sho  1 ” said  Peleg.  “ Not  Mrs.  Doctor  Pel- 
let— Laury  Scranton  that  was  ?” 

“The  very  same;  and  a very  interesting 
young  widow,  with  twenty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Widow!”  gasped  P.  Green,  with  nobody’s 
face  but  his  own  this  time ; and  a very  aston- 
ished face  it  was.  “See  here,  ye  don’t  say! 
Doctor  Pellet,  he  ain’t  dead,  is  he?” 

I assured  him  that  the  excellent  doctor  was 
deceased. 

“ I take  it  he  w'as  a dear  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Green.” 

“ Yaas ! no ! I mean — s’pose  ye  wait  a min- 
ute; guess  I’ll  walk  along  with  ye;  got  my 
colts  to  look  after ; seen  my  hat,  Susie  ?” 

While  Mr.  Green  in  his  agitation  was  hunt- 
ing for  his  hat  I shook  hands  with  the  family, 
and  accepted,  because  1 could  not  refuse,  an 
earnest  invitation  to  a farmer’s  dinner  the  next 
day.  1 then  departed,  pursued  wildly  out  of 
the  house  by  Peleg,  pulling  on  his  hat. 


VIL— P.  GREEN’S  DIPLOMACY. 


“ Think  o’  going  to  see  Laury — Mrs.  Pellet 
— to-night  ?”  said  Peleg. 

“I  have  promised  to  call  on  her,”  I answer- 
ed, evasively. 

“ I’d  no  idee  of  her  being  a widow,”  said  Mr. 
Green,  with  an  aguish  shake  in  his  voice.  “ Got 
much  acquainted  with  her?  Couldn’t,  though, 
I s’posc,  jest  seeing  her  in  the  cars.  Seem  to 
take  the  Doctor’s  death  perty  hard  ? or  couldn’t 
you  judge  as  to  that  ?” 

“ Not  so  hard  but  that  she  may  be  consoled, 
I should  say.” 

“ Consoled ! yaas !”  said  Peleg,  sardonicaUy. 
“Maybe  you’d  like  to  hev  the  privilege  of  con- 
soling her.  Wouldn’t  you  like  now  to  hev  me 
go  and  show  ye  where  the  house  is  ?” 

“Oh  no,  I wouldn’t  have  you  put  yourself  to 
that  trouble,  Mr.  Green.” 

“No  trouble  ait  all,  Mr.  Blazay.  Fact  is,  I 
— I ruther  think  ’twould  be  neighborly  if  I sh’d 
drop  in  on  her  myself.” 

“But,  I beg  of  you,  don’t  go  out  of  your  way 
on  my  account.” 

“ Oh  no ! oh  no !”  said  Peleg,  keeping  close 
at  my  side.  If  I walked  fast,  he  walked  fast ; 
if  I walked  slow,  he  walked  slow.  “ As  a friend, 
Mr.  Blazay,”  he  said,  confidentially,  “allow  me 
to  say  to  you  that  that  bunch  over  your  eye  looks 
bad.  Seems  to  me  I shouldn’t  want  to  be  mak- 
ing calls  on  the  ladies  if  I hed  it.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Green,  for  your  very  kind 
suggestion.  But  I hardly  think  one  so  afflicted 
as  Mrs.  Pellet  will  look  much  at  externals.  1 
can  now  find  the  house  very  well  without  your 
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assistance,  and  I bid  you  a good-night.”  And 
I turned  the  street-comer. 

“On  the  huU,  guess  I may  as  well  go  along 
too,  ” observed  Peleg — “ me  and  Laury  being  old 
friends  so.” 

1 reminded  him  of  his  excuse  for  abruptly 
leaving  the  Thorntons,  and  expressed  my  deep 
concern  lest  his  colts  should  suffer  from  his  neg- 
lect. 

“Wa’al,  I guess  the  colts  can  take  care  o’ 
themselves  for  an  hour  or  so,”  said  Mr.  Green. 

We  reached  the  house,  and  rang. 

“ Hello  1”  said  Green,  “ ain’t  you  going  in?” 

“Not  at  this  present  moment,”  1 answered, 
walking  off. 

“ Wa’al !”  said  the  astonished  Peleg,  “ if  Pd 
known — why  didn’t  you  say? — and  not  fool  a 
fellow  this  way !” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  I left 
him  to  call  alone  on  the  widow. 

Two  hours  later,  strolling  toward  the  house, 

I saw  a person  in  light  summer  clothes  come  out ; 
heard  a voice  which  I recognized  as  P.  Green’s, 
and  another  which  I distinguished  as  the  mourn- 
ing voice  of  the  young  widow.  They  separated, 
and  the  light  summer  clothes  came  toward  me 
at  a fast  walk,  with  an  air  of  hurry  and  abstrac- 
tion. 

“Good-evening,  Mr.  Green,”  I said,  pleas- 
antly. 

“ Hello ! that  you,  Mr.  Blazay  ?”  said  Peleg. 
“Where  ye  bound  now?” 

“ Enjoying  a little  stroll,”  I replied,  leisure- 
ly. “ It’s  a charming  evening.” 

“It  is  80,”  exclaimed  Peleg,  with  returning 
agitation,  “but  rather  cool.” 

“It  is,”  said  I,  “chilly.  I should  think 
you  would  suffer  in  those  thin  garments,  Mr. 
Green.” 

“ Wa’al,  my  clo’es  be  ruther  thin,”  Peleg  ad- 
mitted. 

“And,  allow  me  to  say,  it  seems  to  me  your 
only  safety  is  in  a rapid  continuation  of  your 
walk.  I will  not  detain  you  an  instant.” 

“ See  here!”  said  Peleg ; “ye  ain’t  going  in 
there  to-night,  air  ye?  After  nine  o’clock !” 

“ After  nine  ?”  said  I.  ‘ ‘ Gentlemen  seldom 

make  calls  before  that  hour,  do  they  ?” 

1 left  him  standing  in  his  airy  attire,  gazing 
jealously  after  me.  I returned  to  the  door  he 
had  just  quitted,  and  entered,  admitted  by  the 
charming  Mrs.  Pellet  herself. 

She  received  me  with  her  sweetest  subdued  • 
smile;  and,  seated  quietly  at  her  side  in  her 
uncle’s  parlor,  I had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  her  own  lips  the  full  particulars  of  my  busi- 
ness in  Shoemake — Susie  having  communicated 
them  to  P.  Green,  and  P.  Green  to  the  widow.  ^ 

“ I little  thought  when  I praised  her  to  you,” 
she  said,  with  gentle  reproach,  “that  I was 
praising  your  future  bride.” 

“ Unfortunately  for  ray  hopes,”  I said,  “ Su- 
sie’s  affections  seem  to  be  already  engaged.” 

“ Indeed ! who  is  the  happy  man  ?” 

“ Our  friend  who  just  went  from  here — ^Mr. 
i Peleg  Green.” 
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The  mourning  eyelashes  were  raised  with  an 
expression  of  mild  and  sorrowful  surprise. 

“But  Peleg — I am  sore,”  she  said,  “he 
doesn't  care  for  her.” 

“Madam,  he  is  her  devoted  admirer.  You 
should  have  seen  him  fly  to  the  rescue  th&'mo- 
ment  he  heard  of  ray  arrival.  Indeed,  so  well 
satisfied  am  1 of  their  mutual  attachment  that  I 
have  quite  abandoned  my  foolish  project.** 

Mrs.  Pellet  heaved  a sigh. 


Vin.— ONE  OF  P£LEO*S  JOKES. 

The  next  day  I dined  with  the  Thorntons. 

Susie  improved  on  acquaintance.  After  din- 
ner she  showed  me  her  cheeses,  and  took  me 
into  the  garden,  and  >vas  gathering  a bouquet 
for  me ; and,  as  I may  os  well  confess,  a very 
delightful  familiarity  was  growing  up  between 
us,  when — in  rushed  Mr.  Green. 

Again,  in  the  evening,  I went  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  widow,  and  was  enjoying  a very 
quiet  and  pleasing  conversation  with  that  charm- 
ing lady,  when — in  popped  Peleg.  Which  of 
the  two  fair  ones  did  he  fancy?  or  had  he  an 
Oriental  preference  for  both  ? 

Day  after  day,  as  I lingered  in  the  place, 
without  well  knowing  why,  the  fellow  seemed  to 
have  given  up  his  ordinary  pursuits  in  order  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  their  guardianship. 
He  followed  me  pertinaciously;  from  village  to 
farm,  and  from  farm  to  village ; as  if  the  great 
business  of  existence  with  him  was,  to  prevent 
any  confidential  communication  between  me  and 
either  of  the  aforesaid  young  women. 

Shrewd,  energetic,  good-looking,  not  half  so 
illiterate  as  he  appeared,  making  fun  wherever 
he  went,  he  was,  I found,  a very  general  favor- 
ite. But  my  original  prejudice  against  him, 
instead  of  diminishing,  increased,  and  became 
very  violent  when  I observed  that  Susie,  who 
\ had  soon  learned  to  entertain  m ^ with  a simple 
grace,  a bird- like  joyousness,  when  we  were 
alone  together,  invariably  grew  reserved  toward 
me  the  moment  he  appeared. 

So  two  or  three  (I  don’t  know  but  four)  weeks 
passed.  And  still  some  fascination  kept  me  in 
Sboemake.  And  still  Mr.  Green  followed  me 
with  that  suspicious  nose  of  his,  which,  I ob- 
served with  satisfaction,  was  long,  and  offered 
excellent  conveniences  for  tweaking,  until  one 
afternoon  found  us  four  embarked  in  a sail-boat 
on  Shoemake  Creek.  I had  invited  Susie  and 
Mrs.  Pellet,  and  Peleg  had  invited  himself,  join- 
ing us  just  as  we  were  getting  into  the  boat. 

“Hello!”  said  he,  appearing  very  much  as- 
tonished. “Jest  in  the  nick  o*  time,  ain’t  I? 
Seems  to  be  plenty  o*  room  in  yer  canoe — guess 
I may  as  well  jump  in.” 

And  jump  in  he  did,  accordingly,  before  I 
could  push  off. 

The  water  sets  back  a mile  or  more  from  the 
dam,  and  raises  Shoemake  Creek  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a river.  Through  green  meadows  it 
winds  placidly  between  banks  fringed  with  al- 
ders, willows,  and  elms,  festooned  with  wood- 
bines and  wild  grapes. 
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The  wind  failed  us  as  we  were  returning,  and 
I made  Peleg  work  his  passage.  He  rested  on 
the  oars,  and  we  floated  down  the  current,  w'hich 
was  calm  and  glassy  under  the  evening  sky,  and 
Susie  sang  a song  that  made  me  feel  unusual- 
ly sentimental,  and  the  widow  sighed,  “How 
sweet!” 

“Wa’al,  it  is  some  sweet,”  Peleg  admitted, 
as  we  drifted  around  a bend  of  the  stream,  and 
came  upon  an  exquisitely  tranquil  picture  of 
cool  green  water  embowered  in  cool  green  foli- 
age overhanging  the  bank. 

“Gals,  I’m  agoing  to  show  ye  the  milldam,” 
said  Peleg,  rowing  down  stream.  “Did  you 
ever  see  it,  Mr.  Blozay?  I come  perty  nigh 
going  over  the  dam  thing  once.” 

“ Peleg,”  said  the  melancholy  Laura,  “please 
don’t  be  profane,  will  you?” 

“No,  I won’t,”  said  Peleg,  solemnly.  “I 
mean  the  mill-d — m.  Can’t  guess  how  J saved 
myself,  Mr.  Blazay?” 

“By  using  your  nose  for  a setting-pole?”  I 
suggested. 

“Mr.  Blazay,”  said  Peleg,  “I  owe  you  one! 

But  my  nose  ain’t  quite  so  long  os  that  man’s 
was  who  always  had  to  take  two  steps  forward 
to  touch  the  end  on’t.  He  was  brother  to  the 
man  that  was  so  tall”  (measuring  me  from  head 
to  foot)  “he  had  to  go  up  a ladder  to  comb 
his  hair.  And  he  could  run  so” — an  allusion, 
no  doubt,  to  my  race  with  the  bees — “ that,  give 
him  a fair  chance,  he  could  come  out  several 
rods  ahead  of  his  own  shadow.  He  ran  around 
an  apple-tree  once  so  fast  that  he  ’most  ketched 
up  with  himself,  and  could  seo  his  own  coat 
tails  jest  ahead  of  him.” 

So  much  I got  for  descending  to  the  vulgar- 
ity of  a personal  allusion.  Even  Laura  was 
forced  to  smile,  and  Susie  fairly  screamed. 

“Every  body  laughs  at  those  jokes;  I al- 
ways do,”  said  I,  “ whenever  I hear  them.  I can 
remember  laughing  at  them  as  long  ago  as  when 
I was  a small  boy.” 

“Them  jokes?  What  very  old  bachelors 
they  must  be,  then!”  said  the  impudent  fellow. 
“They  must  be  bald  enough  by  this  time!  How 
many  years  ago  did  you  say?” 

“ We  all  admire  your  wit,  Mr.  Green,”  I re- 
plied, sternly.  “But  I would  advise  you  just 
now  to  bestow  your  chief  attention  upon  the  man- 
agement of  the  boat,  for  you  are  getting  us  into 
a dangerous  position.” 

Peleg  grinned  as  he  turned  the  boat  in  the 
current,  letting  the  stem  swing  around  toward 
the  dam.  The  swift,  smooth  water  shot  be- 
neath us  dark  and  strong,  breaking  into  a sil- 
ver curve  almost  within  reach  of  my  cane,  then 
plunging  with  thunder  and  foam  down  into 
an  agitated  and  vapory  basin.  Mr.  Green  suf- 
fered us  to  drift  almost  to  the  brink.  I was  in 
the  stern,  and  could  look  straight  over  the  fiiUs. 

The  girls  screamed, 

“Don’t  be  the  least  mite  scared,  gals,”  said 
the  facetious  Peleg,  keeping  the  boat  on  the  verge 
with  easy  strokes  of  the  oars.  “Even  if  she 
should  go  over  I could  ketch  her  ’fore  Mr.  Bla- 
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z&y's  coat  tails  touched  the  water,  and  row  her 
right  back  up  over  the  dam  again.” 

“Mr.  Green,”  I cried,  seriously,  “take  care! 
An  oar  may  break,  then  away  we  go — nothing 
could  prevent  it.” 

“All  but  Laury,”  said  Peleg;  “ she  can’t  git 
over  a dam,  ye  know!” 

“ By  Heaven,”  said  I,  alarmed,  “ we  are  go* 
ing !” 

“Yes,  Blazay  first,”  chuckled  Peleg.  “He 
likes  to  be  first  in  every  thing.” 

“I  see,”  said  I,  now  much  excited,  “I  am 
destined  to  give  that  fellow  a thrashing.” 

“Sho!”  said  Mr.  Green,  “I  want  to  know. 
This  is  a lee  tie  more  fun  than  1 bargained  fur. 
I ’xpected  the  gals  would  be  a trifle  skittish, 
but  1 didn’t  think  Blazay  would  kick  in  the 
traces.” 

We  were  right  over  the  smoking  chasm,  where 
a single  false  stroke  of  an  oar  might  precipitate 
us  into  it.  Susie,  with  a pale,  frightened  face, 
instinctively  shrank  to  my  side  and  clasped  my 
arm.  1 felt  a thrill,  which  made  me  for  a mo- 
ment forget  the  danger.  The  spray  wet  us, 
thunder  and  mist  filled  the  air,  the  whirlpool 
foamed  and  boiled  below,  and  I was  happy. 

“ Oh,  dear,  dear  Peleg !”  pleaded  Laura — her 
rich  mellow  tones  heard  even  above  the  roar 
of  the  falls — “if  you  have  any  regard  for  me, 
don’t.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Peleg,  pretending  to 
lose  his  power  over  the  boat,  and  actually  let- 
ting the  stem  project  over  the  dam. 

1 throw  my  arm  around  Susie,  and  she  nestled 
tremblingly  to  my  heart.  At  the  sight  that 
wretcli  Peleg  missed  a stroke.  The  boat  shot 
forward — we  hung  upon  the  brink ! He  struck 
the  blades  again,  just  in  time  to  check  our  pro- 
gress, and  putting  forth  all  his  strength,  might 
have  saved  us  had  not  Laura,  beside  herself  with 
terror,  sprung  up  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

“ Mercy !”  she  shrieked ; and  flinging  abroad 
her  lovely  arms,  threw  herself  headlong  upon  Pe- 
leg. 

Of  course  that  settled  the  business.  The  boat 
swept  sheer  over  the  dam  with  all  on  board,  fill- 
ing and  capsizing  instantly. 

IX.-CX)LD  WATER. 

A piercing  shriek  went  up  as  we  went  down. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Laura,  which  had  cast  off  its 
mourning  for  the  wet  occasion.  Susie  uttered 
not  a word,  nor  was  Peleg  able  to  make  any  re- 
mark, facetious  or  otherwise,  with  the  widow 
clinging  to  his  back,  hugging  and  choking  him 
desperately. 

I nemember  a brief  tumult  in  the  water,  arms 
tossing,  crinoline  floating,  the  boat  keel  upward, 
the  eddies  rolling  and  sucking  us.  Then  I was 
trying  to  swim  with  a precious  burden,  raising 
the  dripping  head  above  water,  sinking  inevi- 
tably, going  down  with  the  current,  touching 
gravel  at  last,  and  thanking  my  stars  that  I was 
tall. 

Wading,  I emerged,  bearing  Susie  in  my  arms, 
and  carried  her  to  the  bank. 


“Thank  Heaven !”  said  I,  “you  are  safe.” 

She  brushed  her  dripping  hair  from  her  eyes, 
strangled  a little,  and  looked  up. 

I was  bending  over  her,  kneeling.  It  was 
very  romantic.  I expected  nothing  less  than 
that  she  would  call  me  her  preserver,  and  be- 
tray at  once  her  gratitude  and  her  love.  She 
moved  her  lips — her  lovely  but  wet  lips.  I list- 
ened for  their  faintest  murmur.  And  this  is 
what  she  said : 

“Where’s  Peleg?” 

“What’s  Peleg  to  us?”  I exclaimed,  senti- 
mentally. 

“ He’s  a good  dealfto  us — to  me,  at  any  rate !” 
she  declared ; and  I was  obliged  to  tell  her  that 
Mr.  Green  had  got  the  widow  on  the  keel  of  the 
boat,  which  he  was  hauling  to  the  opposite 
bank. 

“Nobody  drowned  ?” 

“All  safe,  dearest!” 

“You  ne^n’t  call  me  dearest!”  said  M^s 
Thornton.  And  she  actually  struggled  from 
my  arms. 

“ Susie ! dearest  Susie !”  etc, 

I don’t  remember  the  rest  of  my  speech,  and 
probably  would  not  repeat  it  if  I could.  The 
truth  is  just  this:  I had  fallen  in  love  with  this 
same  Susie  Thornton,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  I was  Strayed  into  a rather  ill- 
timed  declaration. 

“Mr.  Blazay!”  she  exclaimed,  in  a strange 
tone,  and  with  a strange  look,  in  which  were 
expressed,  as  I fondly  believed,  astonishment, 
rapture,  alarm.  “How  can  you! — ^yon  must 
not! — Peleg!” 

I protested.  She  was  very  much  agitated.  She 
shivered  in  her  drenched  clothes.  She  laughed 
nervously.  She  ran  down  the  stream  and  fished 
out  my  hat,  which  had  floated  ashore. 

“ Now  we  are  even,”  she  said,  with  unnatural 
gayety . ‘ ‘ You  have  saved  my  life— I have  saved 
your  hat — and  one  is  of  about  as  ranch  conse- 
quence as  the  other ! Why  didn’t  yon  let  me 
drown  ? You  might  as  well  I ” 

“All  right !”  shouted  Peleg,  having  got  Laura 
on  the  rocks.  “ Accidents  will  happen,  ye  know, 
in  the  best  rcg'lated  families.” 

Susie  and  I set  out,  climbing  the  banks.  The 
thunder  of  the  dam  grew  faint  behind  us,  and 
looking  back  I saw  the  cascade  gleaming  white 
in  the  twilight. 

“ Why,  Susie,  child ! where  have  you  been  ?” 
exclaim^  Mrs.  Thornton,  as  we  entered  the 
house. 

“ Oh,  wo  only  just  went  over  the  dam,  that’s 
all,”  said  Susie. 

“ Over  the  dam!”  cried  mamma. 

“ The  dam  I”  echoed  papa. 

“Dam! — dam!”  clamored  little  brothers, 
eagerly  running  to  hear  their  sister’s  narrative 
of  the  shipwreck. 

I turned  to  go.  Mr.  Thornton  grasped  my 
hand. 

“No,  Sir!”  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  with  a squeeze  that  brought  tears  into  mine. 

“You  don’t  leave  this  house  to-night!  You 
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hare  saved  our  darter's  life,  and  d’ye  s’pose  we’ll 
see  you  go  off  in  your  wet  clo’es  ? Not’s  long’s 
my  name’s  Thornton  1” 

I fear  I was  only  too  willing  to  stay.  I wanted 
one  word  of  hope  from  Susie ; and  although  she 
appeared  indifferent  to  my  going,  I did  not  go. 

**  Give  him  some  o’  my  clo’es  to  put  on,  can’t 
we,  mother  ?”  said  Mr.  Thornton.  “This  way, 
Mr.  Blazay ; I can  fit  ye,  1 know !” 

He  introduced  me  to  the  spare  bedroom,  and 
soon  brought  me  my  outfit.  I beheld  with  dis- 
may the  old-fashioned  garments.  But  the  an- 
tique stylo  was  their  least  objectionable  feature. 
The  dress-coat  was  of  ample  breadth,  the  waist- 
coat of  voluptuous  dimensions,  the  pantaloons 
baggy.  But  all  were  alike  longitudinally  scanty. 
They  had  been  cut  for  a very  much  shorter  and 
stumpier  man.  The  ends  of  the  sleeves  reached 
my  elbows.  The  trowsers-legs  barely  covered 
my  knees,  and  appeared  decidedly  averse  to 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  socks,  whose 
position  in  the  world  was  so  much  beneath  them. 
Between  waistbands  and  waistcoat  I displayed  a 
broad  zone  of  borrowed  linen.  The  collar  of 
the  coat  rode  my  back  like  a horse-collar. 

Mr.  Thornton  rubbed  his  hands,  and  appeared 
hugely  tickled  at  his  success  in  clothing  his  guest. 
He  held  the  candle  for  me  at  the  mirror.  1 
looked  aghast  at  myself  as  I thought  of  meeting 
Susie.  How  could  I think  of  pressing  my  suit 
in  a suit  that  so  needed  stretching? 

I took  courage,  however,  exhibited  myself  at 
the  tea-table,  and  joined  in  the  merriment  my 
ridiculous  plight  occasioned. 

A delightful  evening  ensued.  Susie  was  in 
high  spirits ; vivacious  and  sweet  as  Hebe  after 
her  bath.  And  further,  my  presence  in  the 
cottage  did  not  prove  a signal  for  Peleg  to  rush 
in. 

The  heroes  were  sent  to  bed.  The  old  folks 
shook  hands  with  me  afiectionately,  called  mo 
their  daughter’s  preserver,  and  bid  me  good-night. 

The  moment  I was  left  alone  with  Susie  her 
rivacity  subsided:  she  became  serious  and  si- 
lent. 1 placed  myself  at  her  side.  The  fra- 
grant, dear  little  band  that  lay  idle  on  her  lap 
I could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  seize  and  kiss 
it.  She  firmly  and  gently  withdrew  it. 

Then  I talked;  telling  her  of  my  previous 
languid,  artificial  life;  confessing  my  self-con- 
ceit and  my  prejudices ; avowing  my  infinite  in- 
debtedness to  her  for  curing  mo  of  that  folly, 
for  inspiring  with  new  life,  with  hopes,  with 
happiness — and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

“ Mr.  Blazay,”  she  exclaimed,  shivering  anew 
with  agitation,  “why  do  you  tell  me  this  now?” 

“Why  not  now?” 

“It  is  too  late!” 

“Too  late?  It  is  not  too  late,  Susie,  if  you 
love  me.” 

“Sir,”  she  cried,  almost  angrily,  “you  must 
not — ^I  tell  you  you  shall  not — speak  to  me  of 
love ! You  have  saved  my  life  to-night ; I am 
grateful ; but — ” she  hesitated. 

“ Say  it ! Say  the  worst !” 

She  lifted  her  face — tearful,  white,  inexora- 


ble— and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  with  a look  I 
shall  never  forget. 

“Mr.  Blazay,  I am  engaged.” 

This  she  said  with  that  chilling  resoluteness 
of  tone  which  falls  upon  a lover’s  heart  like 
death. 

I began  to  rave  foolishly  of  perfidy ; of  the 
trap  that  was  laid  for  me  when  I came  to  pay 
my  addresses  to  one  who  was  already  secretly 
betrothed. 

“ Oh ! but  I was  not  when  you  come !” 

“What!”  I exclaimed — “you  have  engaged 
yourself  since?” 

“ I have,”  said  Susie. 

“ When  ? To  whom  ?” 

“ The  evening  after  you  arrived : to  Peleg.” 

I leaped  to  my  feet.  Wrath  and  disgust  al- 
most stifled  love.  It  was  the  last  shock  to  my 
egotism  to  know  that  she  had  accepted  Peleg 
after  she  had  seen  me!  I would  have  rushed 
from  the  house,  but  I saw  Susie  laughing : dis- 
tressed as  she  was  she  could  not  but  laugh  to 
see  me  striding  thus  to  and  fro ; and  then  I re- 
membered whose  garments  were  drying  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  whose  I had  on  in  their  place. 

It  was  but  a fitful,  nen'ons  laugh,  however, 
and  it  changed  suddenly  to  crying.  That  brought 
me  to  her  feet.  I claimed  her;  I vowed  that 
she  loved  me ; I knew  it,  and  I woul^  not  ^ve 
her  up — and  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Susie  cut  me  short;  arose  in  her  dignity; 
pointed  to  the  candle. 

“The  light  is  at  your  service.  Sir,  whenever 
you  wish  to  retire.” 

I took  it,  and,  without  bidding  her  good-night, 
went,  not  to  bed,  but  to  the  kitchen  where  my 
clothes  were  drying,  carried  them  to  my  room, 
put  them  on  again,  returned  to  the  entry,  placed 
the  candle  on  tlie  table,  and  was  going. 

Susie,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  dark,  came 
out  of  the  parlor  and  stood  before  me  with  a face 
like  death. 

“ Are  you  going  ?” 

“I  am  going.” 

“Never  to  come  again?” 

“Never  to  come  again.” 

“ Good-by !”  she  whispered,  just  audibly,  of- 
fering me  her  hand.  I pressed  it ; I kiss^  it. 

“Susie,”  I pleaded,  “say  that  you  will  not 
marry  that  man !” 

“ I have  pledged  myself : I shall  marry  him,” 
she  replied,  in  a voice  that  smote  my  heart  like 
stone. 

I regarded  her  a moment : so  fair,  so  inexo- 
rable; another’s,  and  not  mine:  then  hurried 
from  the  house. 

X.— MY  TRUNK  IS  PACKED. 

Out  of  doors  all  was  hushed  and  quiet.  How 
well  I remember  that  night!  A dewy,  mid- 
summer night.  And  there,  standing  benbath 
the  moon  and  the  dim  stars,  I had  a feeling  to 
which  the  gayest  may  sometimes  be  brought— a 
piercing  sense  of  loneliness,  as  if  I alone  of  all 
the  world  was  without  a homo — an  alien  in  the 
beautiful,  calm  universe  of  God. 
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1 heard  tho  throbbing  murmur  of  the  dam. 
I wandered  toward  it;  saw  its  misty  whiteness 
glitter  in  the  moon ; stood  on  the  bank  where  I 
had  first  held  Susie  in  my  arms ; and  tortui^ 
myself  with  vain  regrets.  After  I had  done 
that  long  enough  I walked  back  again,  saw  the 
light  extinguished  in  the  farm-house,  and  knew 
Susie  had  gone  to  bed.  To  sleep ; perhaps  to 
dream — of  Pcleg.  I grinned  bitterly  at  the 
thought ; and  bidding  her  farewell  in  my  heart, 
and  taking  my  last  look  at  her  window,  1 re- 
turned to  the  tavern. 

I packed  my  traps,  then  threw  myself  down, 
and  rolled  and  tossed  in  the  long,  dark  hours, 
as  it  were  in  black  sweltering  waves,  the  miser- 
ablest  of  men ; heard  the  birds  chirp,  and  saw 
the  first  gray  glimmer  of  dawn ; then  sank  into 
a feverish  sleep  and  dreamed  that  Peleg  took  us 
all  to  ride  on  the  liver  in  the  handle  of  his  jack- 
knife, with  the  blade  hoisted  for  a sail. 

Awakened  by  Pelcg’s  shutting  the  blade,  I 
found  it  was  broad  day.  1 arose  and  dressed 
with  care.  1 breakfasted  as  usual.  Then  I 
had  my  luggage  brought  down  stairs,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  early  train.  Then  I paid  my 
bill.  Then  the  landlady  came  and  told  me 
there  was  a person  waiting  to  see  me  in  the  par- 
lor. Then  I went  into  the  parlor ; and  there, 
sitting  wi^  her  bonnet  on,  and  with  a little  can 
of  honey  m her  lap,  was  Susie  Thornton. 

My  heart  gave  a great  bound  at  sight  , of  her. 
But  I saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  an  occasion 
to  afford  me  the  least  ground  of  hope.  Un- 
willingly she  had  come,  sent  by  her  parents,  who 
did  not  press,  and  to  whom  she  did  not  con- 
fess, her  reason  for  not  wishing  to  come. 

‘ ‘ Mother  promised  you  some  honey,  you  re- 
member. And  when  1 told  her  you  were  going 
she  blamed  me  for  not  giving  it  to  you,  and 
made  mo  come  and  bring  it,  with  her  best  wbh- 
es — and  father’s.” 

She  got  through  her  errand  very  prettily.  I 
took  the  can,  thanking  her.  But  oh,  it  was 
a sweeter  honey  than  that  my  soul  hungered 
for.  I took  her  hand.  She  burst  into  tears. 
She  staid  only  to  dry  them  and  was  going, 
when  a loud,  blatent  voice  at  the  door  star- 
tled us. 

“ Mr.  Blazay  any  wheres  around  this  morn- 
ing, any  on  ye  ?” 

“ Peleg ! ” gasped  Susie. 

“ He’ll  be  gone  in  a minute — wait  here,”  I 
said,  flinging  the  long  damask  window-curtain 
over  her. 

Enter  Peleg. 

XL— P.  GREEN  SHOWS  HIS  COLORa 

“Hello!  how  do  ye  find  yerself  after  that 
rather  damp  time,  Mr.  Blazay,  hey  ?” 

“ Ah,  good  morning,  Sir ! I feel  for  one,  as 
if  I had  aboux  enough  ofSboemake  and  the  kind 
of  jokes  you  practice  here.” 

“ Sho!  ain’t  going  off  huffy,  be  ye?  See  a 
trunk  and  carpet  bag  in  the  entry  here,  H,  BJa- 
zay  marked  on  ’em — sorry  you’re  going.”  And 
Mr.  Green  sat  down. 
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“Have  you  any  business  with  me?”  I de- 
manded. “ For  my  time  is  occupied.” 

“Wa’al,  no,  yaas,  not  exac’ly;  don’  know 
but  1 hev,  and  don’  know  as  1 hev.  Truth  is, 
you’ve  got  me  into  the  all-firedest  scrape,  Mr. 
Blazay.” 

“ I have  got  you  into  a — explain  yourself!” 

“Yaas,  you  hev!  an  awful  scrape!”  And 
Peleg  opened  and  shut  his  jack-knife  vivacious- 
ly. “ An’  now,  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Blazay,  ’tain’t 
exflc’ly  the  fair  thing  for  you  to  scoot  off  so  and 
leave  me  in  the  lurch.” 

“ What  do  you  mean.  Sir?” 

“ Wa’al,  to  come  to  the  pint,  it’s  just  this: 
I’d  got  the  idee  into  my  head  you  was  coming 
up  here  to  marry  Susie,  and,  ye  see,  that’s 
what’s  overset  all  my  ca’c’lations.  Fact  is,  may 
as  well  own  up,  I had  a sneakin’  notion  after 
Susie  myself;  and  so,  ye  see,  when  I heard  a 
dandified  sort  o’  chap  had  come  to  town,  and 
marched  up  to  neighbor  Thornton’s  as  if  he 
owned  all  this  part  of  creation,  and  had  come  to 
collect  his  rents,  I allow  it  did  give  me  the  all- 
firedest  stirring  up  ever  I had  in  my  life ! I 
wasn’t  long  gitting  into  some  clean  clo’cs,  you 
better  believe,  and  making  tracks  that  way  my- 
self—about  the  time  you  was  making  a byline 
from  the  orchard,  ye  rcc’lect!” 

“ Mr.  Green,”  said  I,  stripping  back  my  cuflk; 
“ I have  long  owed  that  nose  of  yours  a wrench, 
and  I perceive  that  you  have  brought  it  here  to 
afford  me  the  gratification.” 

“Yaas,  I guess  not!”  said  Peleg,  coolly. 
“Excuse  me,  Mr.  Blazay!”  And  he  stuck  up 
the  blade  of  his  knife  in  a manner  that  rather 
discouraged  my  advances.  “ I remember  what 
you  said  last  night  about  giving  me  a thrashing; 
but  thrashing  goes  against  my  grain,  as  the  bar- 
ley said  to  the  flail.  Hedn’t  ye  better  wait  and 
hear  what  I’ve  got  to  say  ?” 

“ Go  on,”  I said,  mastering  my  indignation. 

“Wa’al,  as  I was  going  to  remark,  you  hur- 
ried up  my  pop-corn,  Mr.  Blazay,  a leetle 
faster’n  I meant  to  hev  it.” 

“Pop-corn,  Sir!  what  do  ye  mean?” 

“ Oh ! you  ain’t  acquainted  with  that  kind  o’ 
confectionery  ? Plain  English,  then,  I watched 
my  chance,  and,  that  very  night,  ’fore  supper, 
popped — you  know  what — the  question.  And 
she  took  me  right  up,  as  I knew  of  course  she 
would.”  And  Peleg  felt  the  edge  of  his  knife 
complacently.  “ That's  what  you  made  me  do, 
Mr.  Blazay ; and  now  I’m  bothered  if  I wouldn’t 
give  boot  if  the  thing  was  unpopped.  Come!” 
crossing  his  legs  and  talking  very  much  as  if  he 
had  been  trading  horses,  “ what  do  you  say  to 
a bargain  now?”  * 

The  curtain  was  trembling.  To  prevent  Mr. 
Green’s  observing  it  I rushed  upon  him,  towered 
over  him,  and  exclaimed, 

“You  knave!  you  have  not  even  been  will- 
ing that  I should  speak  with  Susie;  but  you 
have  driven  tho  wedge  of  that  nose  of  3rour8  be- 
tween us  on  every  occasion ; and  now — ” 

Peleg  quietly  stroked  the  said  nose,  and 
smiled. 
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^'Lemme  explain,  Mr.  Blazay.  Ye  see,  all 
along,  1 wasn’t  quite  sure  o’  the  widow.  Laury ’s 
an  old  dame  o’  mine,  ye  know.  Offered  my- 
self to  her  six  year  ago — as  it  happened,  jest 
after  she  bad  accepted  Doctor  Pellet,  so  of  course 
Pd  give  her  up.  And  ain’t  it  ciiH’s  1 never 
heard  of  Pellet’s  death  till  the  very  evening  I’d 
engaged  myself  to  Susie  1 Do  be  so  obliging  as 
to  keep  your  hands  off’n  me,  Mr.  Blazay,  and 
I’ll  tell  ye.  Then,  of  course,  the  old  feelings 
for  Laury  kind  o’  come  up  again,  and  I can’t 
say  that  the  twenty  thousan’  Pellet  left  her  dis- 
couraged me  in  the  least.  Now,  1 was  afraid 
you  was  after  the  widow,  and  / wanted  the 
widow.  I had  a suspicion  you  was  after  Susie, 
and,  if  I couldn’t  git  the  widow,  I wanted  Susie. 
So  then  I was  on  the  fence.  Keep  yer  temper, 
keep  yer  temper,  Mr.  Blazay,  and  I’ll  con- 
tinue. Want  to  know  the  reason  why  I didn’t 
propose  right  off  to  Laury?  I’d  already  got 
one  bird,  and  what  should  I do  with  two  ? But 
I might  ’a  give  you  a chance  with  Susie,  roabby 
you^think  ? But  ’tain’t  in  natur’,  is  it,  ’t  1 sh’d 
give  the  cat  a bird  in  the  hand,  and  take  my 
chance  for  one  in  the  bush?  That’s  jest  the 
case,  Mr.  Blazay.” 

Well,  Sir!” 

“Wa’al,  Sir,”  resumed  Peleg,  ‘‘last  night, 
after  the  ducking,  you  know,  I took  Laury  home. 
And  in  the  excitement  I kind  o’  forgot  myself,  i 
I may  as  well  own,  I popped  the  question  to  her 
too.  She  accepted  me,  of  course ; might  ’a 
known  she  would.  That’s  the  scrape,  Mr. 
Blazay.  Engaged  to  two  gals  to  once!”  And 
he  put  his  head  shrewdly  on  one  side,  as  if 
studying  some  smart  plan  of  extricating  him- 
self. 

“Well,  Sir!  well,  Sir!  what  can  I do  for 
you?” 

“Wa’al,”  drawled  the  jockey,  “didn’t  know 
but  you’d  like  to  take  one  on  ’em  off  my  hands. 
Grood  respectable  girls,  both  on  ’em;  kind  o’ 
hate  to  break  any  hearts,  or  git  into  a breach- 
o’-promise  scrape ; but  I can’t  marry  both,  yon 
know,  without  emigrating  to  Utah.” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Green,  of  which  of  these  deluded 
young  women  do  you  desire  to  be  relieved?” 

“I  s’pose,”  said  Peleg,  “as  I come  first, 
knowed  both  of  them,  and  kinder  got  my  feel- 
in’s  engaged  afore  you  did,  it’s  only  fair  1 sh’d 
hev  the  first  pick.  Now  lemme  see  which  I’ll 
take.  Now  there’s  Susie — awful  nice  gal — 
handy  about  the  house,  you  know — make  a first- 
rate  wife ; not  bad  off  either.  S’pose  old  Thorn- 
ton could  give  her  a couple  o’  thousands  now, 
and  mabby  three  thousand  more  when  he  dies. 
Not  bad,  if  a feller  can’t  do  better.  But  then 
there’s  Laury’s  got  twenty  thousand  right  in 
hand ; that ’d  kinder  set  a feller  up  at  once — no 
waitin’  for  dead  men’s  shoes;  an’  besides,  she 
took  a shine  to  me  before  Susie  ever  did — that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account ; and  I some- 
how think  she’d  take  the  disappintment  o’  losin’ 
me  hardePn  Susie  will;  and  then  you  came 


here,  you  know,  to  coun  Susie,  and  not  Lauiy*. 
So,  ’pon  the  hull,  if  it’s  the  same  thing  to  you, 
’pears  to  me  it’s  ’bout  the  fair  thing  for  me  to 
take  Laury,  and  let  you  have — ” 

At  this  instant  the  curtain  was  fiung  aside. 
Peleg  stopped,  Peleg  stared,  Peleg  grimaced 
and  whistl^. 

“ Phew ! Who’d  ’a  thought  it ! Susie !” 
xn.— CONCLUSION. 

There  she  stood,  in  an  attitude  that  might 
have  done  credit  to  Rachel,  her  eyes,  her  face, 
her  whole  form,  so  to  speak,  scintillant  and 
quivering  with  intensified  scorn. 

Peleg  stretched  himself  up,  plunged  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets,  screwed  up  first  one  side 
of  his  face  and  then  the  other,  and  repeated  his 
astonished  whistle. 

“Whew!  Told  ye  so!”  squinting  at  me. 

‘ ‘ Awful  scrape ! perfectly  - awful ! ” 

“ Mr.  Green,”  said  I,  “ the  lady  desires  to  be 
rid  of  your  society.  I am  waiting  to  see  her 
very  reasonable  wishes  complied  with.” 

“Don’t  bo  rollin’  up  yer  sleeves  on  my  ac- 
count ! don’t  spread  yerself  so  like  a cat  a-fall- 
ing  jest  for  me ! Ruthcr  guess  I’m  in  a bad  fi^, 
and  had  better  back  right  straight  out.  Ye  see, 
Susie,  no  mortal  man  could  ’a  ca’c’lated  on 
Laury’s  turning  up  a widow  jest  as  I had  hooked 
myself  to  you.  Now  I hain’t  the  least  thing 
agin  you  in  the  world ; and  I didn’t  mean  to 
flunk  out  when  I made  the  bargain.  But  my, 
old  attachment  to  Laury,  yc  know — and  here's 
Mr.  Blazay,  a perfect  gentleman,  got  property, 
likes  you;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
swap—” 

She  stamped  her  foot  again,  her  eyes  darting 
fire. 

“Shall  I hasten  his  departure?’^!  suggested. 
“Door  or  window — which  would  you  prefer  to 
see  him  pass  out  of?” 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself^  I beg  of  ye!”  said 
Peleg.  “ You  seem  to  understand  each  other, 
and  I’m  glad  on’t,”  scratching  his  chin.  “ We’ll 
consider  it  settled  if  you’ve  no  objections.  Hope 
the  trade’ll  prove  satisfactory  all  around.  Ruthcr 
dull  morning,  Mr.  Blazay.  Looks ’s  though ’t 
might  clear  up  and  be  fine  bimeby — ’bout  ten 
o’clock,  1 guess.  And  allow  me  to  say,  Mr. 
Blazay,  if  I’ve  got  a colt,  or  any  animal  you 
hap’n  to  want,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  talk. 
Wa’al,  any  time,  ye  know.  Good-morning.” 

Exit  Peleg. 

Susie  arranged  her  bonnet-strings  with  agi- 
tated hands,  and  was  hurrying  away,  in  haste 
to  hide  her  anger  and  her  shame,  when  I held 
out  my  arms  to  prevent  her  escape,  and — 

“Come!  come!”  says  Mrs.  Blazay,  looking 
over  my  shoulder,  “ you’ve  written  quite  enough 
about  that  foolish  affiur ! Besides,  I want  you 
to  take  the  baby.” 

Susie’s  word  is  law.  So  I leave  my  story 
here. 
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of  his  prophetic  preaching  by  a miracle.  And 
condnaally,  in  the  rapid  transitions  of  excited 
feeling,  as  the  rision  of  triumphant  good  receded 
behind  the  actual  predominance  of  evil,  the 
threats  of  coming  vengeance  against  vicious  ty- 
rants and  corrupt  priests  gathered  some  impetus 
from  personal  exasperation,  as  well  as  from  in- 
dignant zeal.  In  the  career  of  a great  public 
orator  who  yields  himself  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  that  conflict  of  selfish  and  unself- 
ish emotion  which  in  most  men  is  hidden  in  the 
chamber  of  the  soul  is  brought  into  terrible  evi- 
dence : the  language  of  the  inner  voices  is  writ- 
ten out  in  letters  of  fire. 

But  if  the  tones  of  exasperation  jarred  on 
Romola,  there  was  often  another  member  of  Fra 
Girolamo's  audience  to  whom  they  were  the  only 
thrilling  tones,  like  the  vibration  of  deep  bass 
notes  to  the  deaf.  Baldassarre  had  found  out 
that  the  wonderful  Frate  was  preaching  again, 
and  as  often  as  he  could  he  went  to  hear  the 
Lenten  sermon,  that  he  might  drink  in  the 
threats  of  a voice  which  seemed  like  a power 
on  the  side  of  justice.  He  went  the  more  be- 
cause he  had  seen  that  Romola  went  too ; for  he 
wa|  waiting  and  watching  for  a time  when  not 
only  outward  circumstance,  but  his  own  varying 
mental  state,  would  mark  the  right  moment  for 
seeking  an  interview  with  her.  Twice  Romola 
had  caught  sight  of  his  face  in  the  Duomo — 
once  when  its  dark  glance  was  fixed  on  hers. 
She  wished  not  to  see  it  again,  and  yet  she 
looked  for  it,  as  men  look  for  the  reappearance 
of  a portent.  But  any  revelation  that  might  be 
yet  to  come  about  this  old  man  was  a subordinate 
fear  now : it  referred,  she  thought,  only  to  the 
past,  and  her  anxiety  was  almost  absorbed  by 
the  present. 

Yet  the  stirring  Lent  passed  by ; April,  the 
second  and  final  month  of  her  godfather's  su- 
preme authority,  was  near  its  close;  and  no- 
thing had  occurred  to  fulfill  her  presentiment. 
In  the  public  mind,  too,  there  had  been  fears,  | 
and  rumors  had  spread  from  Rome  of  a men- 
acing activity  on  the  part  of  Piero  de'  Medici ; 
bnt  in  a few  days  the  suspected  Bernardo  would 
go  out  of  power.  Romola  was  trying  to  gather 
some  courage  from  the  review  of  her  futile  fears, 
when  on  the  twenty-seventh,  as  she  was  walking 
out  on  her  usual  errands  of  mercy  in  the  after- 
noon, she  was  met  by  a messenger  from  Camilla 
Rncellai,  chief  among  the  feminine  seers  of 
Florence,  desiring  her  presence  forthwith  on 
matters  of  the  highest  moment.  Romola,  who 
shrank  with  unconquerable  disgust  from  the 
shrill  excitability  of  those  illuminated  women, 
and  had  just  now  a special  repugnance  toward 
Camilla  because  of  a report  that  she  had 
nounced  revelations  hostile  to  Bernardo  ocl 
Nero,  was  at  first  inclined  to  send  back  a fiat 
refusal.  Camilla's  message  might  refer  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  Romola's  immediate  prompting 
was  to  close  her  ears  against  knowledge  that 
might  only  make  her  mental  burden  heavier. 
But  it  had  become  so  thoroughly  her  habit  to 
reject  her  impulsive  choice,  and  to  obey  passivc- 
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I ly  the  guidance  of  outward  claims,  that,  reprov- 
ing herself  for  allowing  her  presentiments  to 
make  her  cowardly  and  selfish,  she  ended  by 
compliance,  and  Went  straight  to  Camilla.  She 
found  the  nervous,  gray-haired  woman  in  a 
chamber  arranged  as  much  as  possible  like  a 
convent  cell.  The  thin  fingers  clutching  Romo- 
la as  she  sat,  and  the  eager  voice  addressing  her 
at  first  in  a loud  whisper,  caused  her  a physical 
shrinking  that  made  it  difficult  fof  her  to  keep 
her  seat. 

Camilla  had  a vision  to  communicate — a 
vision  in  which  it  had  been  revealed  to  her  by 
Romola's  Angel  that  Romola  knew  certain  se- 
crets concerning  her  godfather,  Bernardo  del 
Nero,  which,  if  disclosed,  might  save  the  Re- 
public from  peril.  Camilla's  voice  rose  loader 
and  higher  as  she  narrated  her  vision,  and  end- 
ed by  exhorting  Romola  to  obey  the  command 
of  her  Angel,  and  separate  hers^  from  the  en- 
emy of  God. 

Romola's  impetuosity  was  that  of  a massive 
nature,  and,  except  in  moments  when  she  was 
deeply  stirred,  her  manner  was  calm  and  self- 
controlled.  She  had  a constitutional  disgust  for 
the  shallow  excitability  of  women  like  Camilla, 
whose  Ihcultics  seemed  all  wrought  up  into  fan- 
tasies, leaving  nothing  for  emotion  and  thought. 

The  exhortation  was  not  yet  ended  when  she 
started  up  and  attempted  to  wrench  her  arm 
from  Camilla's  tightening  grasp.  It  was  of  no 
use.  The  prophetess  kept  her  hold  like  a crab, 
and,  only  incited  to  more  eager  exhortation  by 
Romola's  resistance,  was  carried  beyond  her  own 
intention  into  a shrill  statement  of  other  visions 
which  were  to  corroborate  this.  Christ  himself 
had  appeared  to  her  and  ordered  her  to  send  his 
commands  to  certain  citizens  in  office  that  they 
should  throw  Bernardo  del  Nero  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  Fra  Girolamo 
himself  knew  of  it,  and  had  not  dared  this  time 
to  say  that  the  vision  was  not  of  Divine  author- 
ity. 

And  since  then,”  said  Camilla,  in  her  ex- 
cited treble,  straining  upward  with  wild  eyes  to- 
ward Romola's  face,  ‘‘the  Blessed  Infant  has 
come  to  me  and  laid  a wafer  of  sweetness  on 
my  tongue  in  token  of  his  pleasure  that  1 had 
done  his  will.” 

“Let  me  go!”  said  Romola,  in  a deep  voice 
of  anger.  “ God  grant  you  are  mad ! else  you 
are  detestably  wicked  !'* 

The  violence  of  her  efibrt.to  be  free  was  too 
strong  for  Camilla  this  time.  She  wrenched 
away  her  arm  and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  not 
pausing  till  she  had  gone  hurriedly  far  along  ^ 
the  street,  and  found  herself  close  to  the  church  * 
of  the  Badia.  She  had  but  to  pass  behind  the 
curtain  under  the  old  stone  arch,  and  she  would 
find  a sanctuary  shut  in  from  the  noise  and  hnr- 
ry  of  the  street,  where  all  objects  and  all  uses 
suggested  the  thought  of  an  eternal  peace  sub- 
sisting in  the  midst  of  turmoil.  She  turned  in, 
and  sinking  down  on  the  step  of  the  altar,  in 
front  of  Filippino  Lippi's  serene  Virgin  appear- 
ing to  St.  Bernard,  she  waited  in  hope  that  the 
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inward  tiimolt  which  agitated  her  would  by-and- 
by  subside. 

The  thought  which  pressed  on  her  the  most 
acutely  was  that  Camilla  could  allege  Savonaro- 
la’s countenance  of  her  wicked  folly.  Romola 
did  not  for  a moment  believe  that  he  had  sanc- 
tioned the  throwing  of  Bernardo  del  Nero  from 
the  window  as  a Divine  suggestion ; she  felt  cer- 
tain that  there  was  falsehood  or  mistake  in  that 
allegation.  Savonarola  had  become  more  and 
more  severe  in  his  views  of  resistance  to  mal- 
contents ; but  the  ideas  of  strict  law  and  order 
were  fundamental  to  all  his  political  teaching. 
Still,  since  he  knew  the  possibly  fatal  elfects  of 
visions  like  Camilla’s,  since  he  had  a marked 
distrust  of  such  spirit-seeing  women,  and  kept 
aloof  from  them  as  much  as  possible,  why,  with 
his  readiness  to  denounce  wrong  from  the  pul- 
pit, did  he  not  publicly  denounce  these  pretend- 
ed revelations  which  brought  new  darkness  in- 
stead of  light  across  the  conception  of  a Su- 
preme Will  ? Why  ? The  answer  came  with 
painful  clearness : he  was  fettered  inwardly  by 
the  consciousness  that  such  revelations  were  not, 
in  their  basis,  distinctly  separable  from  his  own 
visions ; he  was  fetter^  outwardly  by  the  fore- 
seen consequence  of  raising  a cry  against  him- 
self even  among  members  of  his  own  party,  as 
one  who  would  suppress  all  Divine  inspiration 
of  which  he  himself  was  not  the  vehicle — he  or 
his  confidential  and  supplementary  seer  of  vis- 
ions, Fra  Salvestro. 

]|^mola,  kneeling  with  buried  face  on  the  altar 
step,  was  enduring  one  of  those  sickening  mo- 
ments, when  the  enthusiasm  which  had  come  to 
her  as  the  only  energy  strong  enough  to  make 
life  worthy,  seemed  to  be  inevitably  bound  up 
with  vain  dreams  and  willful  eye-shutting.  Her 
mind  rushed  back  with  a new  attraction  toward 
the  strong  worldly  sense,  the  dignified  prudence, 
the  untheoretic  virtues  of  her  godfather,  who 
was  to  be  treated  as  a sort  of  Agag  because  he 
held  that  a more  restricted  form  of  government 
was  better  than  the  Great  Council,  and  because 
he  would  not  pretend  to  forget  old  ties  to  the 
banished  family.  But  with  this  last  thought 
rose  the  presentiment  of  some  plot  to  restore  the 
Medici ; and  then  again  she  felt  that  the  popu- 
lar party  was  half  justified  in  its  fierce  suspicion. 
Again  she  felt  that  to  keep  the  Government  of 
Florence  pure,  and  to  keep  out  a vicious  rule, 
was  a sacred  cause ; the  Frate  was  right  there, 
and  had  carried  her  understanding  irrevocably 
with  him.  But  at  this  moment  the  assent  of 
her  understanding  went  alone ; it  was  given  un- 
willingly. Her  heart  was  recoiling  from  a right 
allied  to  so  much  narrowness ; a right  apparenU 
]y  entailing  that  hard  systematic  judgment  of 
men  which  measures  them  by  assents  and  denials 
quite  superficial  to  the  manhood  within  them. 
Her  affection  and  respect  were  clinging  with 
new  tenacity  to  her  godfather,  and  with  him  to 
those  memories  of  her  father  which  were  in  the 
same  opposition  to  the  division  of  men  into  sheep 
and  goats  by  the  easy  mark  of  some  political  or 
religious  symbol. 


After  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  about 
the  widening  influence  of  ideas,  it  remains  true 
that  they  would  hardly  be  such  strong  agents 
unless  they  were  taken  in  a solvent  of  feeling. 
The  great  world-struggle  of  developing  thought 
is  continually  foreshadowed  in  the  struggle  of 
the  affections,  seeking  a justification  for  love 
and  hope.  If  Romola’s  intellect  had  been  less 
capable  of  discerning  the  complexities  in  human 
things,  all  the  early  loving  associations  of  her 
life  would  have  forbidden  her  to  accept  implicit- 
ly the  denunciatory  exclusiveness  of  Savonarola. 
She  had  simply  felt  that  his  mind  had  suggested 
deeper  and  more  efficacious  truth  to  her  than 
any  other,  and  the  large  breathing-room  she 
found  in  his  grand  view  of  human  duties  had 
made  her  patient  toward  that  part  of  his  teach- 
ing which  she  could  not  absorb,  so  long  as  its 
practical  effect  came  into  collision  with  no  strong 
force  in  her.  But  now  a sudden  insurrection  of 
feeling  had  brought  about  that  collision.  Her 
indignation,  once  roused  by  Camilla’s  visions, 
could  not  pause  there,  but  ran  like  an  illumina- 
ting fire  over  all  the  kindred  facts  in  Savonaro- 
la’s teaching,  and  for  the  moment  she  felt  what 
was  true  in  the  scornful  sarcasms  she  heard  con- 
tinually flung  against  him,  more  keenly  than 
what  was  false. 

But  it  was  an  illumination  that  made  all  life 
look  ghastly  to  her.  Where  were  the  beings  to 
whom  she  could  cling,  with  whom  she  could 
work  and  endure,  with  the  belief  that  she  was 
working  for  the  right  ? On  the  side  from  whicli 
moral  energy  came  lay  a fanaticism  from  which 
she  was  shrinking  with  newly  startled  repulsion ; 
on  the  side  to  which  she  was  drawn  by  affection 
and  memory,  there  was  the  presentiment  of 
some  secret  plotting,  which  her  judgment  told 
her  would  not  be  unfairly  called  crime.  And 
still  surmounting  every  other  thought  was  the 
dread  inspired  by  Tito’s  hints,  lest  that  presenti- 
ment should  be  converted  into  knowledge,  in 
such  a way  that  she  would  be  tom  by  irreconcil- 
able claims. 

Calmness  would  not  come  even  on  the  altar 
step;  it  would  not  come  from  looking  at  the 
serene  picture  where  the  saint,  writing  in  the 
rocky  solitude,  was  being  visited  by  faces  with 
celestial  peace  in  them.  Romola  was  in  the 
hard  press  of  human  difficulties,  and  that  rocky 
solitude  was  too  far  off.  She  rose  from  her 
knees  that  she  might  hasten  to  her  sick  people 
in  the  court-yard,  and,  by  some  immediate  be- 
neficent action,  revive  that  sense  of  worth  in  life 
which  at  this  moment  was  unfed  by  any  wider 
faith.  But  when  she  turned  round  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  a man  who  was  stand- 
ing only  two  yards  off  her.  The  man  was  Bal- 
dassarre. 


CHAPTER  LHI. 

ON  SAN  MINIATO. 

I WOULD  speak  with  you,”  said  Baldassarre, 
as  Romola  looked  at  him  in  silent  expectation. 
It  was  plain  that  he  had  followed  her,  and  had 
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been  waiting  for  her.  She  was  going  at  last  to 
know  the  secret  about  him. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  with  the  same  sort  of  sub- 
mission that  she  might  have  sfiown  under  an 
imposed  penance.  “ But  yon  wish  to  go  where 
no  one  can  hear  ns  ?’* 

“ Where  he  will  not . come  upon  us,”  said 
Baldassarre,  turning  and  glancing  behind  him 
timidly.  “Out — in  the  air — away  from  the 
streets.” 

“ I sometimes  go  to  San  Miniato  at  this  hour,” 
said  Boroola.  “ If  you  like,  1 will  go  now,  and 
you  can  follow  me.  It  is  far,  but  we  can  be 
solitary  there.” 

He  nodded  assent,  and  Romola  set  out.  To 
some  women  it  might  have  seemed  an  alarming 
risk  to  go  to  a comparatively  solitary  spot  with 
a man  who  had  some  of  the  outward  signs  of 
that  madness  which  Tito  attributed  to  him. 
But  Romola  was  not  given  to  personal  fears, 
and  she  was  glad  of  the  distance  that  interposed 
some  delay  before  another  blow  fell  on  her. 
The  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  and  the  sun 
was  already  low  in  the  west,  when  she  paused 
on  some  rough  ground  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cypress  tranks,  and  looked  round  for  Baldas- 
sarre. He  was  not  far  off,  but  when  he  reached 
her,  be  was  glad  to  sink  down  on  an  edge  of 
stony  earth.  His  thick-set  frame  had  no  lon- 
ger the  sturdy  vigor  which  belonged  to  it  when 
he  first  appeared  with  the  rope  round  him  in  the 
Duomo ; and  under  the  transient  tremor  caused 
by  the  exertion  of  walking  up  the  hill,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  have  a more  helpless  vagueness. 

“The  hill  is  steep,”  said  Romola,  with  com- 
passionate gentleness,  seating  herself  by  him. 
“And  I fear  you  have  been  weakened  by 
want,” 

He  turned  his  head  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her 
in  silence,  unable,  now  the  moment  for  speech 
was  come,  to  seize  the  words  that  would  con- 
vey the  thought  he  wanted  to  utter:  and  she 
remained  as  motionless  as  she  could,  lest  he 
should  suppose  her  impatient  He  looked  like 
nothing  higher  tlian  a common-bred,  neglected 
old  man ; but  she  was  used  now  to  be  very  near 
to  sneh  people,  and  to  think  a great  deal  about 
their  troubles.  Gradually  his  glance  gathered 
a more  definite  expression,  and  at  last  be  said, 
with  abrupt  emphasis — 

“Ah ! you  would  have  been  my  daughter!” 

The  swift  flush  came  in  Romola's  face  and 
went  back  again  as  swiftly,  leaving  her  with 
white  lips  a little  apart,  like  a marble  image  of 
horror.  For  her  mind  this  revelation  was  made. 
She  divined  the  facts  that  lay  behind  that  single 
word,  and  in  the  first  moment  there  could  be  no 
check  to  the  impulsive  belief  which  sprang  from 
her  keen  experience  of  Tito’s  natnre.  The  sens- 
itive response  of  her  face  was  a stimnlns  to  Bal- 
dassarre ; for  the  first  time  his  words  had  wrought 
their  right  effect.  He  went  on  with  gathering 
eagerness  and  firmness,  laying  his  hand  on  her 


arm. 

“ Yon  are  a woman  of  prond  blood — is  it  not 
true  ? You  go  to  hear  the  preacher ; you  hate 
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baseness — ^baseness  that  smiles  and  triumphs. 

You  hate  your  husband?” 

“ Oh,  God ! were  you  really  his  father?”  said 
Romola,  in  a lov^  voice,  too  entirely  possessed 
by  the  images  of  the  past  to  take  any  note  of 
Baldassarre’s  question.  “ Or  was  it  as  he  said  ? 

Did  you  take  him  when  he  was  little?” 

“Ah,  you  believe  me — you  know  what  he 
is  1”  said  Baldassarre,  exultingly,  tightening  the 
pressure  on  her  arm,  as  if  the  contact  gave  him 
power.  “ You  will  help  me  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Romola,  not  interpreting  the 
words  as  he  meant  them.  She  laid  her  palm 
gently  on  the  rongh  hand  that  grasped  her  arm, 
and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at 
him.  “Oh I it  is  piteous!  Tell  me — why, 
yon  were  a great  scholar;  you  taught  him. 

How  is  it  ?” 

She  broke  off.  Tito's  allegation  of  this  man's 
madness  had  come  across  her ; and  where  were 
the  signs  even  of  past  refinement?  Bat  she 
had  the  self-command  not  to  move  her  hand. 

She  sat  perfectly  still,  waiting  to  listen  with 
new  caution. 

“It  is  gone! — it  is  all  gone!”  said  Baldas- 
sare ; “ and  they  would  not  believe  me,  becaose 
he  lied,  and  said  1 was  mad ; and  they  had  me 
dragged  to  prison.  And  I am  old — my  mind 
will  not  come  back.  And  the  world  is  against 
me.”  ^ 

He  paused  a moment,  and  his  eyes  sank  as 
if  ho  were  under  a wave  of  despondency.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  her  again,  and  said,  with  re- 
newed eagerness, 

“Bat  you  are  not  against  me.  He  made 
yon  love  him,  and  he  has  been  false  to  yon;  and 
you  hate  hhn.  Yes,  he  made  me  love  him : ho 
was  beautiful  and  gentle,  and  I was  a lonely 
man.  I took  him  when  they  were  beating  him. 

He  slept  in  my  bosom  when  he  was  little,  and  I 
watched  him  as  he  grew,  and  gave  him  all  my 
knowledge,  and  every  thing  that  was  mine  I 
meant  to  he  his.  I had  many  things : money, 
and  books,  and  gems.  He  had  my  gems — he 
sold  them ; and  he  left  me  in  slavery.  He  nev- 
er came  to  s^ek  me,  and  when  I came  back  poor 
and  in  misery,  he  denied  me.  He  said  I was  a 
madman.” 

“ He  told  ns  his  father  was  dead^was  drown- 
ed,” said  Romola,  faintly.  “Surely  he  must 
have  believed  it  then.  Oh ! he  could  not  have 
been  so  base  then  /” 

A vision  had  risen  of  what  Tito  was  to  her  in 
those  first  days  when  she  thought  no  more  of 
wrong  in  him  than  a child  thinks  of  poison  in 
flowers.  The  yearning  regret  that  lay  in  that 
memory  bronght  some  relief  from  the  tension 
of  horror.  With  one  great  sob  the  tears  rushed 
forth. 

“Ah,  yon  are  young,  and  the  tears  como 
easily,”  said  Baldassarre,  with  some  impatience. 

“ Bat  tears  are  no  good ; they  only  put  out  the 
fire  within,  and  it  is  the  fire. that  works.  Tears 
will  hinder  us.  Listen  to  me.” 

Romola  turned  toward  him  with  a slight  start. 

Again  the  possibility  of  his  madness  had  dart- 
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cd  tfirough  her  mind,  and  checkc<i  the  rush 
helicL  If,  after  nil,  tfjis  man  were  only  a 
rnad  assassin  ? Bnt  her  deep  iKtlief  in  his  story 
‘■till  lay  behind,  and  ii  was  more  in  sympathy 
than  in  fear  that  she  ttvoide<l  the  risk  of  paining 
him  by  any  show  of  doubt. 

“Tell  me,’*  she  said,  as  gently  ns  she  coiild, 
“how  did  vonlose  vour  memory — ^your  scholar- 
ship?” 

“ I wfw  ill.  I can’t  tell  bow  long— it  was  a 
blank,  I Tomcml)cr  nothing,  only  at  last  I was 


sitting  in  tlic  sun  among  the  stones,  and  every 
tiling  edi^e  was  darkness.  And  slowly,  and  by 
degrees,  I fdt  socnelhing  besides  that  t a long- 
ing for  something — I did  not  know  what— tliat 
never  came.  And  when  I was  in  the  ship  on 
the  waters  I began  to  know  what  I longed  for ; 
it  was  for  the  Boy  to  come  bick— it  was  to  find 
all  my  thoughts  again,  fur  I wiis  looked  away 
ootsiile  them  all.  And  I «m  outside  now.  I 
fee)  nothing  but  a w'all  and  darkness.” 

Baldossarre  had  become  dreamy,  again,  and 
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sank  into  silence,  resting  his  head  between  his 
hands ; and  again  Roraola’s  belief  in  him  had 
submerged  all  cautioning  doubts.  The  pity 
with  which  she  dwelt  on  his  words  seemed  like 
the  reviral  of  an  old  pang.  Had  she  not  daily 
seen  how  her  father  missed  Dino  and  the  future 
he  had  dreamed  of  in  that  son  ? 

^^It  all  came  back  once,’'  Baldassarre  went 
on  presently.  “I  was  master  of  erery  thing. 
I saw  all  the  world  again,  and  my  gems,  and 
my  books;  and  I thought  1 had  him  in  my 
power,  and  I went  to  expose  him  where — where 
the  lights  were  and  the  trees ; and  he  lied  again, 
and  said  I was  mad,  and  they  dragged  me  away 

to  prison Wickedness  is  strong,  and  he  wears 

armor.” 

The  fierceness  had  flamed  up  again.  He 
spoke  with  his  former  intensity,  and  grasped 
^mola’s  arm  again. 

‘*But  you  will  help  me?  He  has  been  false 
to  you  too.  He  has  another  wife,  and  she  has 
children.  He  makes  her  believe  he  is  her  hus- 
band, and  she  is  a foolish,  helpless  thing.  1 
will  show  you  where  she  lives.” 

The  first  shock  that  passed  through  Romola 
was  visibly  one  of  anger.  The  woman’s  sense 
of  indignity  was  inevitably  foremost.  Baldas- 
sarre instinctively  felt  her  in  sympathy  with 
him. 

You  hate  him,”  he  went  on.  it  not 

true  ? There  is  no  love  between  you ; I know 
that.  I know  women  can  hate ; and  yon  have 
proud  blood.  You  hate  falseness,  and  you  can 
love  revenge.” 

Bomola  sat  paralyzed  by  the  shock  of  con- 
flicting feelings.  She  was  not  conscious  of  the 
grasp  that  was  braising  her  tender  arm. 

>*You  shall  contrive  it,”  said  Baldassarre, 
presently,  in  an  eager  whisper.  “ I have 
learned  by  heart  that  you  are  his  rightful  wife. 
You  are  a noble  woman.  You  go  to  hear  the 
preacher  of  vengeance;  you  will  help  justice. 
But  you  will  think  for  me.  My  mind  goes — 
every  thing  goes  sometimes — all  but  the  fire. 
The  fire  is  God : it  is  justice : it  will  not  die. 
You  believe  that — is  it  not  true?  If  they  will 
not  hang  him  for  robbing  me,  you  will  take 
away  his  armor — ^you  will  make  him  go  without 
it,  and  I will  stab  him.  I have  a knife,  and  my 
arm  is  still  strong  enough.” 

He  put  his  hand  under  his  tunic,  and  reached 
out  the  hidden  knife,  feeling  the  edge  abstract- 
edly, as  if  be  needed  the  sensation  to  keep  alive 
his  ideas. 

It  seemed  to  Romola  as  if  every  fresh  hour 
of  her  life  were  to  become  more  difficult  than 
the  last.  Her  judgment  was  too  vigorous  and 
rapid  for  her  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  using 
futile  deprecatory  words  to  a man  in  Baldas- 
sarre’s  state  of  mind.  She  chose  not  to  answer 
his  last  speech.  She  would  win  time  for  his 
excitement  to  allay  itself  by  asking  something 
else  that  she  cared  to  know.  She  spoke  rather 
tremulously — 

**Yoa  say  she  is  foolish  and  helpless— that 
other  wife — and  believes  him  to  be  her  real  hus- 


band. Perhaps  he  is : perhaps  he  married  her 
before  he  married  me.” 

I can  not  tell,”  said  Baldassarre,  pausing 
in  that  action  of  feeling  the  knife,  and  looking 
bewildered.  “I  can  remember  no  more.  I 
only  know  where  she  lives.  You  shall  see  her. 
I will  take  you ; but  not  now,”  he  added,  hur- 
riedly, “ he  may  be  there.  The  night  is  coming 
on.” 

It  is  true,”  said  Romola,  starting  up  with  a 
sudden  consciousness  that  the  sun  had  set,  and 
the  hills  were  darkening;  *^but  you  will  come 
and  take  me— when  ?” 

“In  the  morning,”  said  Baldassarre,  dream- 
ing that  she,  too,  wanted  to  hurry  to  her  venge- 
ance. 

“ Come  to  me,  then,  where  you  came  to  me 
to-day,  in  the  church.  I will  be  there  at  ten ; 
and  if  you  are  not  there,  I will  go  again  toward 
mid-day.  Can  you  remember?” 

“Mid-day,”  said  Baldassarre — “only  mid- 
day. The  same  place,  and  mid-day.  And, 
after  that,”  he  added,  rising,  and  grasping  her 
arm  again  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  held  the 
knife  in  his  right ; “ we  will  have  our  revenge. 
He  shall  feel  the  sharp  edge  of  justice.  The 
world  is  against  me,  but  yon  will  help  me.” 

“ I would  help  you  in  other  ways,”  said  Ro- 
mola, making  a first  timid  efibrt  to  dispel  his 
illusion  about  her.  “ I fear  yon  are  in  want ; 
you  have  to  labor,  and  get  little.  I should  like 
to  bring  you  comforts,  and  make  you  feel  again 
that  there  is  some  one  who  cares  for  you.” 

“ Talk  no  n^ore  about  that,”  said  Baldassarre, 
fiercely.  “ I will  have  nothing  else.  Help  mo 
to  wring  one  drop  of  vengeance  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.  I have  nothing  but  my  knife.  It  is 
sharp ; but  there  is  a moment  after  the  thrust 
when  men  see  the  face  of  death — and  it  shall  be 
wy  face  that  he  will  see.” 

He  loosed  his  hold,  and  sank  down  again  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Romola  felt  helpless : she  must 
defer  all  intentions  till  the  morrow. 

“Mid-day,  then,”  she  said,  in  a distinct 
voice. 

“ Yes,”  he  answered,  with  an  air  of  exhaus- 
tion. “ Go ; I will  rest  here.” 

She  hastened  away.  Turning  at  the  last  spot 
whence  he  was  likely  to  be  in  sight,  she  saw  him 
seated  still. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  KVENINO  AND  THE  MOHNINO. 

Romola  had  a purpose  in  her  mind  as  she 
was  hastening  away ; a purpose  which  had  been 
growing  through  the  afternoon  hours  like  a side- 
stream,  rising  higher  and  higher  along  with  the 
main  current.  It  was  less  a resolve  than  a ne- 
cessity of  her  feeling.  Heedless  of  the  darken- 
ing streets,  and  not  caring  to  call  for  Maso’s 
slow  escort,  she  hurried  across  the  bridge  where 
the  river  showed  itself  black  before  the  distant 
dying  red,  and  took  the  most  direct  way  to  the 
Old  Palace.  She  might  encounter  her  husband 
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there.  No  matter.  She  could  not  weigh  prob- 
abilities; she  must  discharge  her  heart.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  passed  in  the  pillared 
court  or  up  the  wide  stairs ; she  only  knew  that 
she  asked  an  usher  for  the  Gonfaloniere,  giving 
her  name,  and  begging  to  be  shown  into  a pri- 
vate room.  ^ 

She  was  not  left  long  alone  with  the  frescoed 
figures  ami  the  newly-lit  tapers.  Soon  the  door 
opened,  and  Bemazdo  del  Nero  entered,  still 
carrying  his  white  head  erect  above  his  silk  lucco 

**Romola,  my  child,  what  is  this?”  he  said, 
in  a tone  of  anxious  surprise,  as  he  closed  the 
door. 

She  had  uncovered  her  head  and  went  toward 
him  without  speaking.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  held  her  a little  away  from  him 
that  he  might  see  her  better.  Her.face  was  hag- 
gard from  fatigue  and  long  agitation,  her  hair 
liad  rolled  down  in  disorder ; but  there  was  an 
excitement  in  her  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  bodily  consciousness. 

What  has  he  done  ?”  said  Bernardo,  abrupt- 
ly. “ Tell  me  every  thing,  child ; throw  away 
pride.  1 am  your  father.” 

“It  is  not  about  myself— nothing  about  my- 
self,” said  Romola,  hastily.  “Dearest  godfa- 
ther, it  is  about  you.  I have  heard  things — 
some  I can  not  tell  you.  Bat  you  are  in  danger 
in  the  palace ; you  are  in  danger  eveiy  where. 
There  are  fanatical  men  who  would  harm  you, 
and — and  there  are  traitors.  Trust  nobody.  If 
you  trust,  you  will  be  betrayed.” 

Bernardo  smiled. 

“ Have  you  worked  yourself  up  into  this  agi- 
tation, my  poor  child,”  he  said,  raising  his  hand 
to  her  head,  and  patting  it  gently,  “ to  tell  such 
old  truths  as  that  to  an  old  man  like  me?” 

“ Oh  no,  no ! they  are  not  old  truths  I 
mean,”  said  Romola,  pressing  her  clasped  hands 
painfully  together,  as  if  that  action  would  help 
her  to  suppress  what  must  not  be  told.  “ They 
are  fresh  things  that  I know,  but  can  not  tell. 
Dearest  godfather,  you  know  I am  not  foolish. 
I would  not  come  to  you  without  reason.  Is  it 
too  late  to  warn  you  against  any  one,  every  one 
who  seems  to  be  working  on  your  side  ? Is  it  too 
late  to  say,  Go  to  your  villa  and  keep  away  in 
the  countiy  when  these  three  more  days  of  office 
are  over  ? Oh,  God ! perhaps  it  is  too  late ! 
and  if  any  harm  come  to  you,  it  will  be  as  if  I 
had  done  it !” 

The  last  words  had  burst  from  Romola  invol- 
untarily ; a long-stffled  feeling  had  found  spas- 
modic utterance.  But  she  herself  was  startled 
and  arrested. 

“ I mean,”  she  added,  hesitatingly,  “ I know 
nothing  positive.  1 only  know  what  fills  me 
with  fears.” 

“ Poor  child  !”  said  Bernardo,  looking  at  her 
silently,  with  quiet  penetration  for  a moment  or 
two.  Then  he  said — “Go,  Romola,  go  home 
and  rest.  These  fears  may  be  only  big  ugly  shad- 
ows of  something  very  little  and  harmless.  Even 
traitors  must  see  their  interest  in  betraying;  the 
rats  will  run  where  they  smell  the  cheese,  and 


there  is  no  knowing  yet  which  way  the  scent 
will  come.” 

He  paused,  and  turned  away  his  eyes  from 
her  with  an  air  of  abstraction,  till,  with  a slow 
shrug,  he  added : 

“As  for  warnings,  they  are  of  Qo  use  to  me, 
child.  I enter  into  no  plots,  but  I never  forsake' 
my  colors.  If  I march  abreast  with  obstinate 
men,  who  will  rush  on  guns  and  pikes,  I must 
share  the  consequences.  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  that.  I have  not  many  years  left  at  the 
bottom  of  my  sack  for  them  to  rob  me  of.  Go,  , 
child ; go  home  and  rest.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  head  again  caressing- 
ly, and  she  could  not  help  clinging  to  his  arm, 
and  pressing  her  brow  against  his  shoulder.  Her 
godfather’s  caress  seemed  the  last  thing  that  was 
left  to  her  out  of  that  young  filial  life,  which 
now  looked  so  happy  to  her  even  in  its  troubles, 
for  they  were  troubles  untainted  by  any  thing 
hateful. 

“Is  silence  best,  my  Romola?”  said  the  old 
man. 

“ Yes,  now ; but  I can  not  tell  whether  it  al- 
ways will  be,”  she  answered,  hesitatingly,  rais- 
ing her  head  with  an  appealing  look. 

“Well  you  have  a father’s  ear  while  I am 
above  ground” — ho  lifted  the  black  drapeiy  and 
folded  it  round  her  head,  adding — “and  a fa- 
ther’s home;  remember  that.”  Then,  opening 
the  door,  he  said ; “ There,  hasten  away.  You 
are  like  a black  ghost ; you  will  be  safe  enough.” 

When  Romola  fell  asleep  tliat  night  she  slept 
deep.  Agitation  had  reached  its  limits;  she 
must  gather  strength  before  she  could  suffer 
more ; and,  in  spite  of  rigid  habit,  she  slept  on 
far  beyond  sunrise. 

When  she  awoke,  it  was  to  the  sound  of  guns. 
Piero  de’  Medici,  with  thirteen  hundred  men  at 
his  back,  was  before  the  gate  that  looks  toward 
Rome. 

So  much  Romola  learned  from  Maso,  with 
many  circumstantial  additions  of  dubious  quali- 
ty. A countryman  had  come  in  and  alarmed 
the  Signoria  before  it  was  light,  else  the  city 
would  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  His  master 
was  not  in  the  house,  having  been  summoned  to 
the  Palazzo  long  ago.  She  sent  out  the  old  man 
again,  that  he  might  gather  news,  while  she 
went  up  to  the  loggia  from  time  to  time  to  try 
and  discern  any  signs  of  the  dreaded  entrance 
having  been  made,  or  of  its  having  been  effect- 
ively repelled.  Maso  brought  her  word  that  the 
great  Piazza  was  full  of  armed  men,  and  that 
many  of  the  chief  citizens  suspected  as  friends 
of  the  Medici  had  been  summoned  to  the  palace 
and  detained  there.  Some  of  the  people  seemed 
not  to  mind  whether  Piero  got  in  or  not,  and 
some  said  the  Signoria  itself  had  invited  him ; 
but  however  that  might  be,  they  were  giving 
him  an  ugly  welcome;  and  the  soldiers  from 
Pisa  were  coming  against  him. 

In  her  memory  of  those  morning  hours  there 
were  not  many  things  that  Romola  could  dis- 
tinguish as  actual  external  experiences  standing 
markedly  out  above  the  tumultuous  waves  of 
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retrospect  and  anticipation.  She  knew  that  she 
had  r^ly  walked  to  the  Badia  by  the  appointed 
time  in  spite  of  street  alarms ; she  knew  that  she 
had  waited  there  in  vain.  And  the  scene  she 
had  witnessed  when  she  came  ont  of  the  church, 
and  stood  watching  on  the  steps  while  the  doors 
were  being  closed  behind  her  for  the  afternoon 
interval,  always  came  back  to  her  like  a remem- 
bered waking. 

There  was  a change  in  the  faces  and  tones 
of  the  people,  armed  and  unarmed,  who  were 
pausing  or  hurrying  along  the  streets.  The 
guns  were  firing  again,  but  the  sound  only  pro- 
voked laughter.  She  soon  knew  the  cause  of 
the  change.  Piero  de’  Medici  and  his  horsemen 
had  turned  their  backs  on  Florence,  and  were 
galloping  as  fast  as  they  could  along  the  Siena 
road.  She  learned  this  from  a substantial  shop- 
keeping Fiagnone,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down 
his  pike. 

*‘lt  is  true,”  he  ended,  with  a certain  bitter- 
ness in  his  emphasis,  Piero  is  gone ; but  there 
are  those  left  behind  who  were  in  the  secret  of 
his  coming — we  all  know  that ; and,  if  the  new 
Signoria  does  its  duty,  we  shall  soon  know  who 
they  are.** 

The  word  darted  throngh  Romola  like  a sharp 
spasm ; but  the  evil  they  foreshadowed  was  not 
yet  close  upon  her,  and  as  she  entered  her  home 
again  her  most  pressing  anxiety  was  the  possi- 
bility that  she  had  lost  sight  for  a long  while  of 
Baldassarre. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

WAITIKO. 

The  lengthening  sunny  days  went  on  without 
bringing  either  what  Romola  most  desired  or 
what  she  most  dreaded.  They  brought  no  sign 
from  Baldassarre,  and,  in  spite  of  special  watch 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  no  revelation  of 
the  suspected  conspiracy.  But  they  brought 
other  things  which  touched  her  closely,  and 
bridged  the  phantom-crowded  space  of  anxiety 
with  active  sympathy  in  immediate  trial.  They 
brought  the  spreading  Plague  and  the  Excom- 
munication of  Savonarola. 

Both  those  events  tended  to  arrest  her  incip- 
ient alienation  from  the  Frate,  and  to  rivet 
again  her  attachment  to  the  man  who  had  opened 
to  her  the  new  life  of  duty,  and  who  seemed  now 
to  be  worsted  in  the  fight  for  principle  against 
profligacy.  For  Romola  could  not  carry  from 
day  to  day  into  the  abodes  of  pestilence  and 
misery  the  sublime  excitement  of  a gladness 
that,  since  such  anguish  existed,  she  too  existed 
to  make  some  of  the  anguish  less  bitter,  without 
remembering  that  she  owed  this  transcendent 
moral  life  to  Fra  Girolamo.  She  could  not  wit- 
ness the  silencing  and  excommunication  of  a 
man  whose  distinction  from  the  great  mass  of 
the  clergy  lay,  not  in  any  heretical  belief  not 
in  his  superstitions,  but  in  the  energy  with 
which  he  sought  to  make  the  Christian  life  a 


reality,  without  feeling  herself  drawn  strongly 
to  his  side. 

It  was  far  on  in  the  hot  days  of  June  before 
the  Excommunication,  for  some  weeks  arrived 
from  Rome,  was  solemnly  published  in  the  Duo- 
mo.  Romola  went  to  witness  the  scene,  that 
the  resistance  it  inspired  might  invigorate  that 
sympathy  with  Savonarola  which  was  one  source 
of  her  strength.  It  was  in  memorable  contrast 
with  the  scene  she  had  been  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness there.  Instead  of  upturned  citizen-faces 
filling  the  vast  area  under  the  morning  light,  the 
youngest  rising  amphitheatre -wise  toward  the 
walls,  and  making  a garland  of  hope  around  the 
memories  of  age — instead  of  the  mighty  voice 
thrilling  all  hearts  with  the  sense  of  great 
things,  visible  and  invisible,  to  be  struggled  for 
— there  were,  the  bare  walls  at  evening  made 
more  sombre  by  the  glimmer  of  tapers ; there 
was  the  black  and  gray  flock  of  monks  and  sec- 
ular clergy,  with  bent,  unexpectant  faces ; there 
was  the  occasional  tinkling  of  little  bells  in  the 
pauses  of  a monotonous  voice  reading  a sentence 
which  had  already  been  long  hanging  up  in  the 
churches ; and  at  last  there  was  the  extinction 
of  the  tapers,  and  the  slow,  shuffling  tread  of 
monkish  feet  departing  in  the  dim  silence. 

Romola*s  ardor  on  the  side  of  the  Frate  was 
doubly  strengthened  by  the  gleeful  triumph  she 
saw  in  hard  and  coarse  faces,  and  by  the  fear- 
stricken  confusion  in  the  faces  and  speech  of 
many  among  his  strongly  attached  friends.  The 
question  where  the  duty  of  obedience  ends,  and 
the  duty  of  resistance  begins,  could  in  no  case 
be  an  easy  one ; but  it  was  made  overwhelming- 
ly difficult  by  the  belief  that  the  Church  was — 
not  a compromise  of  parties  to  secure  a more  or 
less  approximate  justice  in  the  appropriation  of 
funds,  but — a living  organism  instinct  with  Di- 
vine power  to  bless  and  to  curse.  To  most  of 
the  pious  Florentines,  w'ho  had  hitherto  felt  no 
doubt  in  their  adherence  to  the  Frate,  that  be- 
lief was  not  an  embraced  opinion ; it  was  an  in- 
alienable impression,  like  the  concavity  of  the 
blue  firmament ; and  the  boldness  of  Savonaro- 
la’s written  arguments  that  the  Excommunica- 
tion was  unjust,  and  that,  being  unjust,  it  was 
not  valid,  only  made  them  tremble  the  more,  as 
a defiance  cast  at  a mystic  image,  against  whose 
subtle,  immeasurable  power  there  was  neither 
weapon  nor  defense. 

But  Romola,  whose  mind  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  draw  its  early  nourishment  from  the 
traditional  associations  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, in  which  her  father  had  lived  a life  apart, 
felt  her  relation  to  the  Church  only  through 
Savonarola ; his  moral  force  had  been  the  only 
authority  to  which  she  had  bowed ; and  in  his 
excommunication  she  only  saw  the  menace  of 
hostile  vice : on  one  side  she  saw  a man  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  the  ends  of  public  virtue  and 
spiritual  purity,  and  on  the  other  the  assault  of 
alarmed  selfishness,  headed  by  a lustful,  greedy, 
lying,  and  murderous  old  man,  once  called  Rod- 
rigo Borgia,  and  now  lifted  to  the  pinnacle  of 
infhmy  as  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth.  The 
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finor  shades  of  fact  which  soften  the  edge  of  such 
antitheses  are  not  apt  to  be  seen  except  by  neu- 
trals, who  are  not  distressed  to  discern  some 
folly  in  martyrs  and  some  judiciousness  in  the 
men  who  bum  them.  But  Romola  required  a 
strength  that  neutrality  could  not  gire;  and 
this  Excommumcation,  which  simplified  and  en- 
nobled the  resistant  position  of  Savonarola  by 
bringing  into  prominence  its  wider  relations, 
seemed  to  come  to  her  like  a rescue  from  the 
threatening  isolation  of  criticism  and  doubt. 
The  Frate  was  now  withdrawn  from  that  small- 
er antagonism  against  Florentine  enemies  into 
which  he  continually  fell  in  the  unchecked  ex- 
citement of  the  pulpit,  and  presented  himself 
simply  as  appealing  to  the  Christian  world 
against  a vicious  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er. He  was  a standard-bearer  leaping  into  the 
breach.  Life  never  seems  so  clear  and  easy  as 
when  the  heart  is  beating  faster  at  the  sight  of 
some  generous  self-risking  deed.  We  feel  no 
doubt  then  what  is  the  highest  prize  the  soul 
can  win ; we  almost  believe  in  our  own  power 
to  attain  it.  And  by  a new  current  of  such  en- 
thusiasm Romola  was  helped  through  these  dif- 
ficult summer  days. 

She  had  ventured  on  no  words  to  Tito  that 
would  apprise  him  of  her  late  interview  with 
Baldassarre,  and  the  revelation  he  had  made  to 
her.  What  would  such  agitating,  difficult  words 
win  from  him  ? No  admission  of  the  truth ; no- 
thing, probably,  but  a cool  sarcasm  about  her 
sympathy  with  his  assassin.  Baldassarre  was 
evidently  helpless:  the  thing  to  be  feared  was, 
not  that  he  should  injure  Tito,  but  that  Tito, 
coming  upon  his  traces,  should  carry  out  some 
new  scheme  for  ridding  himself  of  the  injured 
man  who  was  a haunting  dread  to  him.  Romo- 
la felt  that  she  could  do  nothing  decisive  until 
she  had  seen  Baldassarre  again,  and  learned  the 
full  truth  about  that  “other  wife” — learned 
whether  she  were  the  wife  to  whom  Tito  was 
first  bound. 

The  possibilities  about  that  other  wife,  which 
involved  the  worst  wound  to  her  hereditary 
pride,  mingled  themselves  as  a newly  embitter- 
ing suspicion  with  the  earliest  memories  of  her 
illusory  love,  eating  away  the  lingering  associa- 
tions of  tenderness  with  the  past  image  of  her 
husband ; and  her  irresistible  belief  in  the  rest 
of  Baldassarre’s  revelation  made  her  shrink  from 
Tito  with  a horror  which  would  perhaps  have 
urged  some  passionate  speech  in  spite  of  herself 
if  he  had  not  been  more  than  usually  absent 
from  home.  Like  many  of  the  wealtliier  citi- 
zens in  that  time  of  pestilence,  he  spent  the  in- 
tervals of  business  chiefly  in  the  country : the 
agreeable  Melema  was  welcome  at  many  villas ; 
and  since  Romola  had  refused  to  leave  the  city, 
he  had  no  need  to  provide  a country  residence 
of  his  own. 

But  at  last,  in  the  later  days  of  July,  the  al- 
leviation of  those  public  troubles  which  had  ab- 
sorbed her  activity  and  much  of  her  thought, 
left  Romola  to  a less  counteracted  sense  of  her 
personal  lot.  The  plague  had  almost  disa]^ 


peered,  and  the  position  of  Savonarola  was  made 
more  hopeful  by  a favorable  magistracy,  who 
were  writing  urgent  vindicatory  letters  to  Romo 
on  his  behalf,  entreating  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Excommunication. 

Romola’s  healthy  and  vigorous  frame  was  un- 
dergoing the  reaction  of  languor  inevitable  after 
continuous  excitement  and  overexertion  ; but 
her  mental  restlessness  would  not  allow  her  to 
remain  at  home  without  peremptory  occupation, 
except  during  the  sultry  hours.  In  the  cool  of 
the  morning  and  evening  she  walked  out  con- 
stantly, varying  her  direction  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  vague  hope  that  if  Baldamrre 
were  still  alive  she  might  encounter  him.  Per- 
haps some  illness  had  brought  a new  paralysis 
of  memory,  and  he  had  forgotten  where  she 
lived — forgotten  even  her  existence.  That  was 
her  most  sanguine  explanation  of  his  non-ap- 
pearance. The  explanation  she  felt  to  be  most 
probable  was,  that  he  had  died  of  the  Plague. 


CHAPTER  .LVI. 

THE  OTHEB  WIFE. 

The  morning  warmth  was  already  beginning 
to  be  rather  oppressive  to  Romola,  when,  after 
a walk  along  by  the  walls  on  her  way  from  San 
Marco,  she  turned  toward  the  intersecting  streets 
again  at  the  gate  of  Santa  Croce. 

The  Borgo  La  Croce  was  so  still  that  she 
listened  to  her  own  footsteps  on  the  pavement 
in  the  sunny  silence,  until,  on  approaching  a 
bend  in  the  street,  she  saw,  a few  yards  before 
her,  a little  child  not  more  than  three  years 
old,  with  no  other  clothing  than  his  white  shirt, 
pause  from  a waddling  run  and  look  around 
him.  In  the  first  moment  of  coming  nearer  she 
could  only  see  his  back — a boy^s  back,  square 
and  sturdy,  with  a cloud  of  reddish-brown  curls 
above  it ; but  in  the  next  he  turned  toward  her, 
and  she  could  see  his  dark  eyes  wide  with  tears, 
and  his  lower  lip  pushed  up  and  trembling, 
while  his  fat  brown  fists  clutched  his  shirt  help- 
lessly. The  glimpse  of  a tall  black  figure  send- 
ing a shadow  over  him  brought  his  bewildered 
fear  to  a climax,  and  a loud  ciying  sob  sent  the 
big  tears  rolling. 

Romola,  with  the  ready  maternal  instinct 
which  was  one  hidden  source  of  her  passionate 
tenderness,  instantly  uncovered  her  head,  and, 
stooping  down  on  the  pavement,  put  her  arms 
round  him,  and  her  cheek  against  his,  while  she 
spoke  to  him  in  caressing  tones.  At  first  his 
sobs  were  only  the  loader,  but  he  made  no  effort 
to  get  away,  and  presently  the  outburst  ceased 
with  that  strange  abruptness  which  belongs  to 
childish  joys  and  griefs : his  face  lost  its  distor- 
tion, and  was  fixed  in  an  open-mouthed  gaze  at 
Romola. 

“ You  have  lost  yourself,  little  one,”  she  said, 
kissing  him.  “Never  mind!  we  will  find  the 
house  again.  Perhaps  mamma  will  meet  us.” 

She  divined  that  he  had  made  his  escape  at 
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a moment  when  the  mother’s  eyes  were  tamed 
away  from  him,  and  thought  it  likely  that  he 
would  soon  be  followed. 

“Oh,  what  a heavy,  heavy  boy!”  she  said, 
trying  to  lift  him.  “I  can  not  carry  you. 
Come,  then,  you  must  toddle  back  by  my  side.” 

The  parted  lips  remained  motionless  in  awed 
silence,  and  one  brown  fist  still  clutched  the 
shirt  with  as  much  tenacity  as  ever;  but  the 
other  yielded  itself  quite  willingly  to  the  won- 
derful white  hand,  strong  but  soft. 

“ Yon  have  a mamma?”  said  Romola,  as  they 
set  out,  looking  down  at  the  boy  with  a certain 
yearning.  But  he  was  mute.  A girl  under 
those  circumstances  might  perhaps  have  chirped 
abundantly ; not  so  this  square-shouldered  little 
man  with  the  big  cloud  of  curls. 

He  was  awake  to  the  first  sign  of  his  where- 
about, however.  At  the  turning  by  the  front 
of  San  Ambrogio  ho  dragged  Romola  toward  it, 
looking  up  at  her. 

“Ah,  that  is  the  way  home,  is  it?”  she  said, 
smiling  at  him.  He  only  thrust  his  head  for- 
ward and  pulled,  as  an  admonition  that  they 
should  go  faster. 

There  was  still  another  turning  that  he  had 
a decided  opinion  about,  and  then  Romola  found 
herself  in  a short  street  leading  to  open  garden 
ground.  It  was  in  front  of  a house  at  the  end 
of  this  street  that  the  little  fellow  paused,  pull- 
ing her  toward  some  stone  stairs.  He  had  evi- 
dently no  wish  for  her  to  loose  his  hand,  and 
she  would  not  have  been  willing  to  leave  him 
without  being  sure  that  she  was  delivering  him 
to  his  friends.  They  mounted  the  stairs,  seeing 
but  dimly  in  that  sudden  withdrawal  from  the 
sunlight,  till,  at  the  final  landing-place,  an  ex- 
tra stream  of  light  came  from  an  open  doonvay. 
Passing  through  a small  lobby  they  came  to 
another  open  door,  and  there  Romola  paused. 
Her  approach  had  not  been  heard. 

On  a low  chair  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  opposite  the  light,  sat  Tessa,  with  one 
hand  on  the  edge  of  the  cradle,  and  her  head 
banging  a little  on  one  side,  fast  asleep.  Near 
one  of  the  windows,  with  her  back  turned  to- 
ward the  door,  sat  Monna  Lisa  at  her  work  of 
preparing  salad,  in  deaf  unconsciousness.  There 
was  only. an  instant  for  Romola’s  eyes  to  take 
in  that  still  scene ; for  Lillo  snatch^  his  hand 
away  from  her  and  ran  up  to  his  mother’s  side, 
not  making  any  direct  effort  to  wake  her,  but 
only  leaning  his  head  back  against  her  arm, 
and  surveying  Romola  seriously  from  that  dis- 
tance. 

As  Lillo  pushed  against  her  Tessa  opened 
her  eyes,  and  looked  up  in  bewilderment ; but 
her  glance  had  no  sooner  rested  on  the  figure  at 
the  opposite  doorway  than  she  started  up,  blush- 
ed deeply,  and  began  to  tremble  a little,  neither 
speaking  nor  moving  forward. 

“ Ah ! we  have  seen  each  other  before,”  said 
Romola,  smiling,  and  coming  forward.  “lam 
glad  it  was  your  little  boy.  He  was  crying  in 
the  street ; I suppose  he  had  run  away.  So  we 
walked  together  a little  way,  and  then  ho  knew 
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where  he  was,  and  brought  me  here.  But  you 
had  not  missed  him?  That  is  well,  else  you 
would  have  been  frightened.” 

The  shock  of  tinding  that  Lillo  had  run  away 
overcame  every  other  feeling  in  Tessa  for  the 
moment.  Her  color  went  again,  and,  seizing 
Lillo’s  arm,  she  ran  with  him  to  Monna  Lisa, 
saying,  with  a half-sob,  loud  in  the  old  woman  s 
ear — 

“ Oh,  Lisa,  you  are  wicked ! Why  will  yen 
stand  with  your  back  to  the  door?  Lillo  Van 
away  ever  so  far  into  the  street.” 

“Holy  Mother!”  said  Monna  Lisa,  in  her 
meek,  thick  tone,  letting  the  spoon  fall  from  her 
hands.  “Where  were  you,  then?  I thought 
you  were  there,  and  had  your  eye  on  him.” 

“But  you  know  I go  to  sleep  when  I am 
rocking,”  said  Tessa,  in  pettish  remonstrance. 

“Well,  well,  we  must  keep  the  outer  door 
shut,  or  else  tie  him  up,”  said  Monna  Lisa, 

“ for  he’ll  be  as  cunning  as  Satan  before  long, 
and  that’s  the  holy  truth.  But  how  came  he 
back,  then?” 

This  question  recalled  Tessa  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  Romola’s  presence.  Without  answer- 
ing, she  turned  toward  her,  blushing  and  timid 
again,  and  Monna  Lisa’s  eyes  followed  her  move- 
ment. The  old  woman  made  a low  reverence, 
and  said, 

“ Doubtless  the  most  noble  lady  brought  him 
back.”  Then,  advancing  a little  nearer  to  Ro- 
mola, she  added,  “It’s  my  shame  for  him  to 
have  been  found  with  only  his  shirt  on ; but  he 
kicked,  and  wouldn’t  have  his  other  clothes  on 
this  morning,  and  the  mother,  poor  thing ! will 
never  hear  of  his  being  beaten.  But  what’s  an 
old  woman  to  do  without  a stick  when  the  lad's 
legs  get  so  strong  ? Let  your  nobleness  look  at 
his  legs,” 

Lillo,  conscious  that  his  legs  were  in  ques- 
tion, pulled  his  shirt  up  a little  higher,  and 
looked  down  at  their  olive  roundness  with  a 
dispassionate  and  curious  air.  Romola  laugh- 
ed, and  stooped  to  give  him  a caressing  shake 
and  a kiss,  and  this  action  helped  the  reassur- 
ance that  Tessa  had  already  gathered  from 
Monna  Lisa’s  address  to  Romola.  For  when 
Naldo  had  been  told  about  the  adventure  at 
the  Carnival,  and  Tessa  had  asked  him  who 
the  heavenly  lady  that  had  come  just  when  she 
was  wanted,  and  had  vanished  so  soon,  was 
likely  to  be — whether  she  could  be  the  Holy 
Madonna  herself? — he  had  answered,  “Not  ex- 
actly, my  Tessa;  only  one  of  the  saints,”  and 
had  not  chosen  to  say  more.  So  that  in  the 
dream -like  combination  of  small  experience 
which  made  up  Tessa’s  thought,  Romola  had 
remained  confusedly  associate  with  the  pic- 
tures in  the  churches,  and  when  she  reappeared 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  her  protection  was 
slightly  tinctured  with  religions  awe — not  deep- 
ly, for  Tessa’s  dread  was  chiefly  of  ugly  and 
evil  beings.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  go^  be- 
ings would  be  angry  and  punish  her,  as  it  was 
the  nature  of  Nofri  and  the  devil  to  do.  And 
now  that  Monna  Lisa  had  spoken  freely  about 
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Lillo's  lags,  and  lioiiiola  had  laughed,  Tessa 
was  more  at  her  ease, 

♦♦Ninna’a  m the  cradle,”  she  said. 
pretty  too.” 

Ilomola  went  to  look  at  the  sleeping  Ninna, 
und  Monna  Lisa,  one  of  the  exceptionally  moek 
deaf,  who  never  expect  to  be  spoken  to,  return- 
ed to  her  salad. 

**Ah!  she  is  waking:  she  has  opened  her 
blue  eyes,”  said  Homola.  “ You  must  take  her 
up,  and  I will  sit  down  in  this  chair — may  I ? 
— and  nurse  Lillo.  Come,  LUJoJ” 

She  sat  down  in  Tito's  chair,  and  pnl  out 


her  arms  toward  the  lad,  whose  eyes  had  fol- 
lowed her.  He  hesitated,  and,  pointing  his 
small  finger  at  her  with  a half-puezled,  half- 
angry  feeling,  said,  ^‘That’s  Babl>o’s  chair," 
not  seeing  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty  if  Bahbo 
camo  and  found  Romola  in  his  place. 

But  Babbo  is  not  here,  and  I shall  go  soon. 
Come,  let  me  nurse  you  n&  he  does,^”  said  Uo- 
mola,  wondering  to  herself  for  the  first  time 
what  sort  of  Babbo  he  was  whose  wife  was 
dressed  in  contadina  fashion,  hut  had  a certain 
daintiness  about  her  ]>cr6on  that  indicated  idle- 
ness and  plenty.  Lillo  consented  to  be  lifted 
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up,  and,  finding  the  lap  exceedingly  comforta- 
ble, began*  to  explore  her  dress  and  hands,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  ornaments  besides  her 
rosary. 

Tessa,  who  had  hitherto  been  occupied  in 
coaxing  Ninna  oat  of  her  waking  peevishness, 
now  sat  down  in  her  low  chair,  near  Romola’s 
knee,  arranging  Niona*8  tiny  person  to  advant- 
age, jealous  that  the  strange  lady  too  seemed  to 
notice  the  boy  most,  as  Naldo  did. 

*‘Liilo  was  going  to  be  angiy  with  me  because 
I sat  in  Babbo*s  chair,’’  said  Romola,  as  she 
bent  forward  to  kiss  Ninna’s  little  foot,  Will 
he  come  soon  and  want  it  ?” 

*^Ah  no!”  said  Tessa;  “you  can  sit  in  it  a 
long  while.  I shall  be  sorry  when  you  go. 
When  you  first  came  to  take  care  of  me  at  the 
Carnival,  I thought  it  was  wonderful ; you  came 
and  went  away  again  so  fast.  And  Naldo  said, 
perhaps  you  were  a saint,  and  that  made  me 
tremble  a little,  though  the  saiuts  are  very  good, 
1 know;  and  you  were  good  to  me,  and  now 
you  have  taken  care  of  Lillo.  Perhaps  you  will 
always  come  and  take  oare  of  me.  That  was 
how  Naldo  did  a long  while  ago ; he  came  and 
took  care  of  me  when  I was  frightened,  one  San 
Giovanni.  I couldn’t  think  where  he  came  from 
— he  was  so  beautiful  and  good.  And  so  are 
you,”  ended  Tessa,  looking  up  at  Homola  with 
devout  admiration. 

“ Naldo  is  your  husband.  His  eyes  are  like 
Lille’s, ’’said  Komola,  looking  at  the  boy’s  dark* 
ly-penciled  eyebrows,  unusu^  at  his  age.  She 
did  not  speak  interrogatively,  but  with  a quiet 
certainty  of  inference  which  was  necessarily 
mysterious  to  Tessa. 

“ Ah  I you  know  him  I”  she  said,  pausing'  a 
little  in  wonder.  “Perhaps  you  know  Nofri 
and  Peretola,  and  our  house  on  the  hill,  and 
every  thing.  Yes,  like  Lillo’s  ; but  not  his  hair. 
His  hair  is  dark  and  long — ” she  went  on,  get- 
ting rather  excited.  “Ah I if  you  know  it, 
ecco  /” 

She  had  put  her  hand  to  a thin  red  silk  cord 
that  hung  round  her  neck,  and  drew  from  her 
bosom  the  tiny  old  parchment  Breve,  the  horn 
of  red  coral,  and  a long  dark  curl  carefully  tied 
at  one  end  and  suspended  with  those  mystic 
treasures.  She  held  them  toward  Bomola,  away 
from  Ninna's  snatching  hand. 

“ It  is  a fresh  one.  I cut  it  lately.  See  how 
bright  it  is  1 ” she  said,  laying  it  against  the  white 
back-ground  of  Romola’s  fingers.  “They  get 
dim,  and  then  he  lets  me  cut  another  when  his 
hair  is  grown  ; and  I put  it  with  the  Breve,  be- 
cause sometimes  he  is  away  a long  while,  and 
then  it  helps  to  take  care  of  me.” 

A slight  shiver  passed  through  Bomola  as  the 
curl  was  laid  across  her  fingers.  At  Tessa’s 
first  mention  of  her  husband  as  having  come 
mysteriously  she  knew  not  whence,  a possibility 
h^  risen  l^fore  Romola  that  m^e  her  heart 
boat  faster ; for  to  one  who  is  anxiously  in  search 
of  a certain  object,  the  faintest  suggestions  have 
a peculiar  significance.  And  when  the  curl  was 
held  toward  her,  it  seemed  for  an  instant  like  a 


mocking  phantasm  of  the  lock  she  herself  had 
cut  to  wind  with  one  of  her  own  five  years  ago. 
But  she  preserved  her  outward  calmness,  bent 
not  only  on  knowing  the  truth,  but  also  on  com- 
ing to  that  knowledge  in  a way  that  would  not 
pain  this  poor,  trusting,  ignorant  thing,  with 
the  child’s  mind  in  the  woman’s  body.  “Fool- 
ish and  helpless yes ; so  for  she  corresponded 
to  Baldassarre’s  account. 

“ It  is  a beautiful  curl,”  she  said,  resisting  the 
impulse  to  withdraw  her  hand.  “Lillo’s  curls 
will  be  like  it,  perhaps,  for  his  cheek,  too,  is 
dark.  And  you  never  know  where  your  hus- 
band goes  to  when  he  leaves  you  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Tessa,  patting  back  her  treasures 
out  of  the  children’s  way.  “ But  I know  Messer 
Saint  Michael  takes  care  of  hkn,  for  he  gave 
him  a beautiful  coat,  all  made  of  little  chains ; 
and  if  he  puts  that  on,  nobody  can  kill  him. 
And,  perhaps,  if—”  Tessa  h^itated  a little,  un- 
der a recurrence  of  that  original  dreamy  won- 
der about  Romola  which  had  been  expelled  by 
chatting  contact — “if  you  were  a saint,  you 
would  take  care  of  him,  too,  because  you  have 
taken  care  of  me  and  Lillo.” 

An  agitated  flush  came  over  Romola’s  face  in 
the  first  moment  of  certainty,  but  she  had  bent 
her  cheek  against  Lillo’s  he^.  The  feeling  that 
leaped  out  in  that  flush  was  something  like  ex- 
ultation at  the  thought  that  the  vrife’s  burden 
might  be  about  to  slip  from  her  overladen  shoul- 
ders; that  this  little  ignorant  creature  might 
prove  to  be  Tito’s  lawful  wife.  A strange  ex- 
ultation for  a proud  and  high-born  woman  to 
have  been  brought  to!  But  it  seemed  to  Ro- 
mola as  if  that  were  the  only  issue  that  would 
make  duty  any  thing  else  for  her  than  an  insolu- 
ble problem.  Yet  she  was  not  deaf  to  Tessa’s 
last  appealing  words ; she  raised  her  head,  and 
said,  in  her  clear^t  tones, 

“ I will  always  take  care  of  you,  if  I see  you 
need  me.  But  that  beautiful  coat  ? your  hus- 
band did  not  wear  it  when  you  were  first  mar- 
ried? Perhaps  he  used  not  to  be  so  long  away 
firom  you  then  ?” 

“Ah  yes!  he  was.  Much — much  longer. 
So  long,  1 thought  he  would  never  come  back. 
I used  to  cry.  Oh  me ! I was  beaten  then ; a 
long,  long  while  ago  at  Peretola,  where  we  had 
the  goats  and  mules.” 

“And  how  long  had  you  been  married  before 
your  husband  had  that  chain-coat?”  said  Ro- 
mola, her  heart  beating  faster  and  foster. 

Tessa  looked  meditative,  and  began  to  count 
on  her  fingers,  and  Romola  watched  the  fingers 
as  if  they  would  tell  the  secret  of  her  destiny. 

“ The  chestnuts  were  ripe  when  we  were  mar- 
ried,” said  Tessa,  marking  off  her  thumb  and 
fingers  again  as  she  spoke;  “and  then  again 
they  were  ripe  at  Peretola  before  he  came  back, 
and  then  again,  after  that,  on  the  hill.  And 
soon  the  soldiers  came  and  we  heard  the  trump- 
ets, and  then  Naldo  had  the  coat.” 

“ You  had  been  married  more  than  two  years. 
In  which  church  were  you  married?”  said  Ro- 
mola, too  entirely  absorl^d  by  one  thought  to  put 
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any  question  that  was  less  direct.  Perhaps  be- 
fore the  next  morning  she  might  go  to  her  god- 
father and  say  that  she  was  not  Tito  Melema’s 
lawful  wife — that  the  rows  which  had  bound  her 
to  strive  after  an  impossible  union  bad  been 
made  void  beforehand. 

Tessa  gave  a slight  start  at  Romola’s  new 
tone  of  inquiry,  and  looked  up  at  her  with  a 
hesitating  expression.  Hitherto  she  had  prat- 
tled on  without  consciousness  that  she  was  mak- 
ing revelations,  any  more  than  when  she  said 
old  things  over  and  over  again  to  Monna  Lisa. 

**Naldo  said  I was  never  to  tell  about  that,” 
she  said,  doubtfully.  “ Do  you  think  he  would 
not  be  angry  if  I told  you  ?” 

^*lt  is  right  that  you  should  tell  me.  Tell 
me  every  xhing/’  said  Romola,  looking  at  her 
with  mild  authority. 

If  the  impression  from  Naldo’s  command  had 
been  much  more  recent  than  it  was,  the  con- 
straining effect  of  Romola’s  mysterious  authority 
would  have  overcome  it.  But  the  sense  that 
she  was  telling  what  she  had  never  told  before 
made  her  begin  with  a lowered  voice. 

“ It  was  not  in  a church — it  was  at  the  Na- 
tivitk,  when  there  was  the  fair,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple went  overnight  to  see  the  Madonna  in  the 
Nunziata,  and  my  mother  was  ill  and  couldn’t 
go,  and  I took  the  bunch  of  cocoons  for  her ; 
and  then  he  came  to  me  in  the  church,  and  I 
heard  him  say,  ‘ Tessa!’  I knew  him  because 
he  had  taken  care  of  me  at  the  San  Giovanni, 
and  then  we  went  into  the  Piazza  where  the  fair 
was,  and  I had  some  herlinpozzi,  for  I was  hun- 
gry, and  he  was  very  good  to  me ; and  at  the  end 
of  the  Piazza  there  was  a holy  father  and  an  altar 
like  what  they  have  at  the  processions  outside 
the  churches.  So  he  married  us,  and  then  Naldo 
took  me  back  into  the  church  and  left  me;  and 
I went  home,  and  my  mother  died,  and  Nofri 
began  to  beat  me  more,  and  Naldo  never  came 
back.  And  I used  to  cry,  and  once  at  the  Car- 
nival I saw  him  and  followed  him,  and  he  was 
angry,  and  said  he  would  come  some  time,  1 
must  wait.  So  I went  and  waited ; but  oh  I it 
was  a long  while  before  he  came ; but  he  would 
have  come  if  he  could,  for  he  was  good ; and 
then  he  took  me  away,  because  I cried  and  said 
I could  not  boar  to  stay  with  Nofri.  And  oh ! 
I was  so  glad,  and  since  then  I have  been  always 
happy,  for  I don’t  mind  about  the  goats  and 
mules,  because  I have  Lillo  and  Ninna  now; 
and  Naldo  is  never  angry,  only  I think  he 
doesn’t  love  Ninna  so  well  as  Lillo,  and  she  is 
pretty.” 

Quite  forgetting  that  she  had  thought  her 
speech  rather  momentous  at  the  beginning,  Tessa 
fell  to  devouring  Ninna  with  kisses,  while  Romo- 
la sat  in  silence  with  absent  eyes.  It  w^as  inev- 
itable  that  in  this  moment  she  should  think  of 
the  three  beings  before  her  chiefly  in  their  rela- 
tion to  her  own  lot,  and  she  was  feeling  the  chill 
of  disappointment  that  her  difficulties  were  not 
to  be  solved  by  external  law.  She  had  relaxed 
her  hold  of  Lillo,  and  was  leaning  her  cheek 
against  her  hand,  seeing  nothing  of  the  scene 
around  her.  Lillo  was  quick  in  perceiring  a 
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change  that  was  not  agreeable  to  him ; he  had 
not  yet  made  any  return  to  her  caresses,  but  ho 
objected  to  their  withdrawal,  and  putting  u]) 
both  his  brown  arms  to  pull  her  head  toward 
him,  he  said,  **  Play  with  me  again !” 

Itomola,  roused  from  her  self- absorption, 
clasped  the  lad  anew,  and  looked  from  him  to 
Tessa,  who  had  now  paused  from  her  shower 
of  kisses,  and  seemed  to  have  returned  to  the 
more  placid  delight  of  contemplating  the  heav- 
enly lady’s  face.  That  face  was  undergoing  a 
subtle  change,  like  the  gradual  oncoming  of  a 
warmer,  softer  light.  Presently  Romola  toojc 
her  scissors  from  her  scarsella,  and  cut  off  one 
of  her  long  wavy  locks,  while  the  three  pair  of 
wide  eyes  followed  her  movements  with  kitten- 
like observation. 

“I  must  go  away  from  you  now,”  she  said, 

‘^biit  I will  leave  this  lock  of  hair  that  it  may 
remind  you  of  me,  because  if  you  are  ever  in 
trouble  you  can  think  that  perhaps  God  will  send 
me  to  take  care  of  you  again.  I can  not  tell 
you  where  to  find  me,  but  if  I ever  know  that 
you  want  me  I will  come  to  you.  Addio!” 

She  had  set  down  Lillo  hurriedly,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Tessa,  who  kissed  it  with  a mixt- 
ure of  awe  and  sorrow  at  this  parting.  Homo- 
la’s  mind  was  oppressed  with  thoughts;  sho 
needed  to  be  alone  as  soon  as  possible,  but  with 
her  habitual  care  for  the  least  fortunate,  she 
turned  aside  to  put  her  hand  in  a friendly  way 
on  Monna  Lisa’s  shoulder  and  make  her  a fare- 
well sign.  Before  the  old  woman  had  finished 
her  deep  reverence  Romola  had  disappeared. 

Monna  Lisa  and  Tessa  moved  toward  each 
other  by  simultaneous  impulses,  while  the  two 
children  stood  clinging  to  their  mother’s  skirts 
08  if  they,  too,  felt  the  atmosphere  of  awe. 

Do  you  think  she  was  a saint  ?”  said  Tessa^ 
in  Lisa’s  ear,  showing  her  the  lock. 

Lisa  rejected  that  notion  very  decidedly  by  a 
backward  movement  of  her  fingers,  and  then 
stroking  the  rippled  gold,  said, 

**  She’s  a great  and  noble  lady.  I saw  such 
in  my  youth.” 

Romola  went  home  and  sat  alone  through  the 
sultry  hours  of  that  day  with  the  heavy  cer- 
tainty that  her  lot  was  unchanged.  She  was 
thrown  back  again  on  the  conflict  between  the 
demands  of  an  outward  law  whic  h she  recog- 
nized as  a widely  ramifying  obligation  and  the 
demands  of  inner  moral  facts  w'hich  w'ere  becom- 
ing more  and  more  peremptory.  She  had  drunk 
in  deeply  the  spirit  of  that  teaching  by  which 
Savonarola  had  urged  her  to  return  to  her  place. 

She  felt  that  the  sanctity  attached  to  all  close 
relations,  and,  therefore,  pre-eminently  to  the 
elewest,  was  but  the  expression  in  outward  law 
of  that  result  toward  which  all  human  gixxlness 
and  nobleness  must  spontaneonsly  tend;  that 
the  light  abandonment  of  ties,  whether  inherit- 
ed or  voluntary,  because  they  had  ceased  to  be 
pleasant,  was  the  uprooting  of  social  and  per- 
sonal virtue.  What  else  hod  Tito’s  crime  to- 
ward Baldassarre  been  but  that  abandonment 
working  itself  out  to  the  most  hideous  extreme 
of  falsity  and  ingratitude  ? 
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And  the  inspiring  consciousness  breathed  into 
her  by  Savonarola’s  influence  that  her  lot  was 
vitally  united  with  the  general  lot  had  exalted 
even  the  minor  details  of  obligation  into  relig- 
ion. She  was  marching  with  a great  army ; she 
was  feeling  the  stress  of  a common  life.  If  vic- 
tims were  needed,  and  it  was  uncertain  on  whom 
the  lot  might  fall,  she  would  stand  ready  to  an- 
swer to  her  name.  She  had  stood  long ; she  had 
striven  hard  to  fulfill  the  bond ; but  she  had  seen 
, all  the  conditions  which  made  the  fulfillment  pos- 
sible gradually  forsaking  her.  The  one  effect  of 
her  marriage-tie  seemed  to  be  the  stifling  pre- 
dominance over  her  of  a nature  that  she  de- 
spised. All  her  efforts  at  union  had  only  made 
its  impossibility  more  palpable,  and  the  relation 
had  b^ome  for  her  simply  a degrading  servi- 
tude. The  law  was  sacred.  Yes,  but  rebellion 
might  be  sacred  too.  It  flashed  upon  her  mind 
that  the  problem  before  her  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  had  lain  before  Savonarola 
— the  problem  where  the  sacredness  of  obedi- 
ence ended  and  where  the  sacred  ness  of  rebellion 
began.  To  her,  as  to  him,  there  had  come  one 
of  those  moments  in  life  when  the  soul  must 
dare  to  act  on  its  own  warrant,  not  only  with- 
out external  law  to  appeal  to,  but  in  the  face 
of  a law  which  is  not  unarmed  with  Divine  light- 
nings— lightnings  that  may  yet  fall  if  the  war- 
rant has  been  false. 

Before  the  sun  had  gone  down  she  had  adopted 
a resolve.  She  would  ask  no  counsel  of  her  god- 
father or  of  Savonarola  until  she  had  made  one 
determined  eflbrt  to  speak  freely  with  Tito  and 
obtain  his  consent  that  she  should  live  apart 
from  him.  She  desired  not  to  leave  him  clan- 
destinely again,  or  to  forsake  Florence.  She 
would  tell  him  that,  if  he  ever  felt  a real  need 
of  her,  she  would  come  back  to  him.  Was  not 
that  die  utmost  faithfulness  to  her  bond  that 
could  be  required  of  her  ? A shuddering  anti- 
cipation came  over  her  that  he  would  clothe  a 
refusal  in  a sneering  suggestion  that  she  should 
enter  a convent  as  the  only  mode  of  quitting  him 
that  would  not  be  scandalous.  He  knew  well 
that  her  mind  revoked  from  that  means  of  es- 
cape, not  only  because  of  her  own  repugnance 
to  a narrow  rule,  but  because  all  the  cherished 
memories  of  her  father  forbade  that  she  should 
adopt  a mode  of  life  which  was  associated  with 
his  deepest  griefs  and  his  bitterest  dislike. 

Tito  had  announced  his  intention  of  coming 
home  this  evening.  She  would  wait  for  him, 
and  say  what  she  bad  to  say  at  once,  for  it  was 
difficult  to  get  his  ear  during  the  day.  If  he 
liad  the  slightest  suspicion  that  personal  words 
were  coming,  he  slipped  away  with  an  appear- 
ance of  unpremeditated  ease.  When  she  sent 
for  Maso  to  tell  him  that  she  would  wait  for  his 
master,  she  observed  that  the  old  man  looked  at 
her  and  lingered  with  a mixture  of  hesitation 
and  wondering  anxiety;  but  finding  that  she 
asked  him  no  question,  he  slowly  turned  away. 
Why  should  she  ask  questions  ? Perhaps  Maso 
only  knew  or  guessed  something  of  what  she 
knew  already. 

It  wos^ate  bcfore|Tito  came.  Romola  had 
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been  pacing  up  and  down  the  long  room  which 
had  once  been  the  library,  with  the  windows 
open  and  a loose  white  linen  robe  on  instead  of 
her  usual  black  garment.  She  was  glad  of  that 
change  after  the  long  hours  of  heat  and  motion- 
less meditation ; but  the  coolness  and  exercise 
made  her  more  intensely  wakeful,  and  as  she 
went  with  the  lamp  in  her  hand  to  open  the 
door  for  Tito  he  might  well  have  been  startled 
by  the  vividness  of  her  eyes  and  the  expression 
of  painful  resolution  which  was  in  contrast  with 
her  usual  self-res  trained  quiescence  before  him. 

But  it  seemed  that  this  excitement  was  just  what 
he  expected. 

“ Ah ! it  is  you,  Romola.  Maso  is  gone  to 
bed,”  he  said,  in  a grave,  quiet  tone,  interposing 
to  closethe  door  for  her.  Then,  turning  round, 
he  said,  looking  at  her  more  fully  than  he  was 
wont,  “You  have  heard  it  all,  I see.” 

Romola  quivered.  He,  then,  was  inclined 
to  take  the  initiative.  He  had  been  to  Tessa. 

She  led  the  way  through  the  nearest  door,  set 
down  her  lamp,  and  turned  toward  him  again. 

“ You  must  not  think  despairingly  of  the  con- 
sequences, ” said  Tito,  in  a tone  of  soothing  en- 
couragement, at  which  Romola  stood  wonder- 
ing, until  he  added,  “The  accused  have  too 
many  family  ties  with  all  parties  not  to  escape ; 
and  Messer  Bernardo  del  Kero  has  other  things 
in  his  favor  besides  his  age.” 

Romola  started,  and  gave  a cry  as  if  she  had 
been  suddenly  stricken  by  a sharp  weapon. 

“ What ! you  did  not  know  it  ?”  said  Tito, 
putting  his  hand  under  her  arm  that  he  might 
lead  her  to  a seat ; but  she  seemed  to  be  un- 
aware of  his  touch. 

“Tell  me,”  she  said,  hastily,  “toll  me  what 
it  is.” 

“A  man,  whose  name  you  may  foi^t — Lam- 
berto  deir  Antella — who  was  banished,  has  beep 
seized  within  the  territory:  a letter  has  been 
found  on  him  of  very  dangerous  import  to  the 
chief  Mediceans,  and  the  scoundrel,  w'ho  was 
once  a favorite  hound  of  Piero  de’  Medici,  is 
ready  now  to  swear  what  any  one  pleases  against 
him  or  his  friends.  Some  have  made  their  es- 
cape, but  five  are  now  in  prison.” 

“ My  godfather  ?”  said  Romola,  scarcely  above 
a whisper,  as  Tito  made  a slight  pause. 

“ Yes ; I grieve  to  say  it.  But  along  with 
him  there  are  three,  at  least,  whose  names  have 
a commanding  interest  even  among  the  popular 
party — Kiccolu  Ridolfi,  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni, 
and  Giannozzo  Pucci.” 

The  tide  of  Romola’s  feelings  had  been  vio- 
lently turned  into  a new  channel.  In  the  tu- 
mult of  that  moment  there  could  be  no  check  to 
the  words  which  came  as  the  impulsive  utterance 
of  her  long-accumulating  horror.  When  Tito 
had  named  the  men  of  whom  she  felt  certain  ho 
was  the  confederate,  she  said,  with  a recoiling 
gesture  and  low- toned  bitterness, 

“ And  you — you  are  safe  ?” 

“You  are  certainly  an  amiable  wife,  my 
Romola,”  said  Tito,  with  the  coldest  irony. 

“Yes ; I am  safe.” 

Tliev  turned  awav  from  each  other  in  silence. 
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While  resolving,  during  his  first  four  or  five 
days  at  the  castle,  that  he  would  throw  Lily 
Dde  overboard,  he  had  contrived  to  quiet  his 
conscience  by  inward  allusions  to  sundry  heroes 
of  romance.  He  had  thought  of  Lothario,  Don 
Juan,  and  of  Lovelace;  and  had  told  himself 
that  the  world  had  ever  been  full  of  such  heroes. 
And  the  world,  too,  had  treated  such  heroes  well ; 
not  punishing  them  at  all  as  villains,  but  caress* 
ing  them  rather,  and  calling  them  curled  dar- 
lings. Why  should  not  he  be  a curled  darling  | 
as  well  as  another  ? Ladies  had  ever  been  fond 
of  the  Don  Juan  character,  and  Don  Juan  had 
generally  been  popular  with  men  also.  And 
then  he  named  to  himself  a dozen  modem  Lo- 
tharios— men  who  were  holding  their  heads  well 
above  water,  although  it  was  known  that  they 
had  played  this  lady  false,  and  brought  that 
other  one  to  death’s-door,  or  perhaps  even  to 
death  itself.  War  and  love  were  alike,  and  the 
world  was  prepared  to  forgive  any  guile  to  mili- 
tants in  either  camp. 

But  now  that  he  had  done  the  deed  he  found 
himself  forced  to  look  at  it  from  quite  another 
point  of  view.  Suddenly  that  character  of  Lo- 
thario showed  itself  to  him  in  a different  light, 
and  one  in  which  it  did  not  please  him  to  look 
at  it  as  belonging  to  himself.  He  began  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
write  that  letter  to  Lily  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  write.  He  was  in  a 
position  in  which  his  mind  would  almost  turn 
itself  to  thoughts  of  self-destruction  as  the  only 
means  of  escape.  A fortnight  ago  he  was  a 
happy  man,  having  every  thing  before  him  that 
a man  ought  to  want ; and  now — now  that  he 
was  the  accepted  son-in-law  of  an  earl,  and  the 
confident  expectant  of  high  promotion — he  was 
the  most  miserable,  degraded  wretch  in  the 
world ! I 

He  changed  his  clothes  at  his  lodgings  in 
Mount  Street  and  went  down  to  his  club  to 
dinner.  He  could,  at  any  rate,  do  nothing 
that  night.  His  letter  to  Allington  must,  no 
doubt,  be  written  at  once ; but,  as  he  could  not 
send  it  before  the  next  night's  post,  he  was  not 
forced  to  set  to  work  upon  it  that  evening.  As 
he  walked  along  Piccadilly  on  his  way  to  St. 
James’s  Square,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might 
be  well  to  write  a short  line  to  Lily,  telling  her 
nothing  of  the  truth — ^a  note  written  as  though 
his  engagement  with  her  was  still  unbroken,  but 
yet  written  with  care,  saying  nothing  about 
that  engagement,  so  as  to  give  him  a little  time. 
Then  he  thought  that  he  would  telegraph  to 
Bernard  and  tell  every  thing  to  him.  Bernard 
would,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  avenge  his 
cousin  in  some  way,  but  for  such  vengeance 
Crosbie  felt  that  ho  should  care  little.  Lady 
Julia  had  told  him  that  Lily  was  without  father 
or  brother,  thereby  accusing  him  of  the  basest 
cowardice.  “ I wish  she  had  a dozen  brothers,” 
he  said  to  himself.  But  he  hardly  knew  why 
he  expressed  such  a wish. 

He  returned  to  London  on  the  last  day  of 
October,  and  he  found  the  streets  at  the  West 
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End  nearly  deseited.  He  thought,  therefoi-e, 
that  he  should  be  quite  alone  at  his  club,  but  as 
he  entered  the  dinner-room  he  saw  one  of  his 
oldest  and  most  intimate  friends  standing  before 
the  fire.  Fowler  Pratt  was  the  man  who  had 
first  brought  him  into  Sebright’s,  and  had  given 
him  almost  his  earliest  start  on  his  successful 
career  in  life.  Since  that  time  he  and  his  friend 
Fowler  Pratt  had  lived  in  close  communion, 
though  Pratt  had  always  held  a certain  ascend- 
ency in  their  friendship.  He  was  in  age  a few 
years  senior  to  Crosbie,  and  was  in  truth  a man 
of  better  parts.  But  he  was  less  ambitious,  less 
desirous  of  shining  in  the  world,  and  much  less 
popular  with  men  in  general.  He  was  possessed 
of  a moderate  private  fortune  on  which  he  lived 
in  a quiet,  modest  manner,  and  was  unmarried, 
not  likely  to  marry,  inoffensive,  useless,  and 
prudent.  For  the  first  few  years  of  Crosbie’s 
life  in  London  he  had  lived  very  much  with  bis 
friend  Pratt,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  de- 
pend much  on  his  friend’s  counsel ; but  latterly, 
since  he  had  himself  become  somewhat  noticea- 
ble, he  had  found  more  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Dale,  who  were  not  his  superiors 
either  in  age  or  wisdom.  But  there  had  been 
no  coolness  between  him  and  Pratt,  and  now 
they  met  with  perfect  cordiality. 

“ I thought  you  were  down  in  Barsetshire,” 
said  Pratt. 

“ And  I thought  you  were  in  Switzerland.” 
have  been  in  Switzerland,”  said  Pratt. 

“And  I have  been  in  Barsetshire,”  said 
Crosbie.  Then  they  ordered  their  dinner  to- 
gether. 

“And  so  you’re  going  to  be  married?”  said 
Pratt,  when  the  waiter  had  carried  away  the 
cheese. 

“ Who  told  yon  that  ?” 

“Well,  but  you  are?  Never  mind  who  told 
me,  if  I was  told  the  truth.” 

“But  if  it  be  not  true?” 

“I  have  heard  it  for  the  last  month,”  said 
Pratt,  “ and  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  a thing 
certain ; and  it  is  true ; is  it  not  ?” 

“ I believe  it  is,”  said  Crosbie,  slowly. 

“ Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you 
that  you  speak  of  it  in  that  way?  Am  I to 
congratulate  you,  or  am  I not  ? The  lady,  I’m 
told,  is  a cousin  of  Dale's.” 

Crosbie  had  turned  his  chair  from  the  table 
round  to  the  fire,  and  said  nothing  in  answer  to 
this.  He  sat  with  his  glass  of  sherry  in  his 
hand,  looking  at  the  coals,  and  thinking  wheth- 
er it  would  not  be  well  that  he  should  tell  the 
whole  story  to  Pratt.  No  one  could  give  him 
better  advice ; and  no  one,  as  far  as  he  knew 
his  friend,  would  be  less  shocked  at  the  telling 
of  such  a story.  Pratt  had  no  romance  about 
women,  and  had  never  pretended  to  very  high 
sentiments. 

“Come  up  into  the  smoking-room  and  Til 
tell  you  all  about  it,”  said  Crosbie.  So  they 
went  off  together,  and,  as  the  smoking-room 
w'as  untenanted,  Crosbie  was  able  to  tell  his 
story. 
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than  he  had  licforchand  fancied.  “I  have  got 
into  terrible  trouble/*  )io  began  by  wiving, 
'rhen  he  told  how  he  bad  fallen  anddenly  in 
luve  with  Lily,  how  he  liad  been  rasih  and  iin-  j 
]>ruilent,  how  nico  she  waa — ‘^intinitely  too 
gocMi  for  such  a man  as  I am/^  he  aiid— how ! 
she  Imd  accepted  him,  and  then  how  lie  had  it?-  I 
fKjnted.  “ I should  hovo  told  you  heforchaud,*'  | 
lie  thijn  mui,  “that  I wag  alreitdy  half-engaged 
10  Lady  Alexaudrina  Dc  Courcy/-  The  read- 1 


er,  however,  will  understand  that  thi^  half-en- 
gagement was  a hetkm, 

“ Aiid  now  you  mean  that  you  arc  altogether 
engaged  to  her?” 

**  Exactly  60.” 

And  that  Aliss  Dale  must  be  told  that,  on 
second  thoughts,  you  have  duinged  your  mind  ? ' 

“ I know  that  I have  behaved  very  badly,^' 
said  Cn>feliie, 

‘‘  Indeed  yon  have^’^  said  his  friend. 

**  It  is  one  of  those  troubles  in  which  a man 
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finds  himMlf  inrolved  almost  before  he  knows  meet  the  old  squire  on  pleasant  terms— or,  at 
where  he  is.’'  any  rate,  not  on  terms  of  defiance — pleaded 

**  Well,  1 can’t  look  at  it  exactly  in  that  light,  more  strongly  in  Lily’s  favor  than  had  any  oth- 
A man  may  amuse  himself  with  a girl,  and  I er  argument  since  Crosbie  had  first  made  up  his 
can  understand  his  disappointing  her  and  not  mind  to  abandon  her.  He  did  not  fear  person- 
offering to  marry  her — though  even  that  sort  of  al  ill-usage ; he  was  not  afraid  lest  he  should 
thing  isn’t  much  to  my  taste.  But,  by  George/  be  kicked  or  beaten ; but  he  did  not  dare  to  face 
to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  such  a girl  as  the  just  anger  of  the  angry  man. 


that  in  September,  to  live  for  a month  in  her 
&mily  as  her  affianced  husband,  and  then  cool- 
ly go  away  to  another  house  in  October,  and 
make  an  offer  to  another  girl  of  higher  rank — ” 

**  You  know  very  well  that  that  has  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.” 

^*It  looks  very  like  it.  And  how  are  you 
going  to  communicate  these  tidings  to  Miss 
Dale?” 

don’t  know,”  said  Crosbie,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  be  very  sore. 

'*And  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind 
that  you’ll  stick  to  the  earl’s  daughter?”  x 

The  idea  of  jilting  Alexandrine  instead  of 
Lily  had  never  as  yet  presented  itself  to  Cros- 
bie ; and  now,  as  he  thought  of  it,  he  could  not 
perceive  that  it  was  feasible. 

‘*T6s,”  he  said,  shall  marry  Lady  Alex- 
andrina — that  is,  if  1 do  not  cut  the  whole  con- 
cern and  my  own  throat  into  the  bargain.” 

“If  I were  in  your  shoes  I think  I should 
cut  the  whole  concern.  1 could  not  stand  it. 
What  do  you  mean  to  say  to  Miss  Dale’s 
uncle?” 

“ I don’t  care  a for  Miss  Dale’s  uncle,” 

said  Crosbie.  “If  he  were  to  walk  in  at  that 
door  this  moment  1 would  tell  him  the  whole 
story,  without—” 

As  he  was  yet  speaking  one  of  the  club  serv- 
ants opened  the  door  of  the  smoking-room,  and, 
seeing  Crosbie  seated  in  a lounging  chair  near 
the  fire,  went  up  to  him  with  a gentleman’s  card. 
Crosbie  took  the  card  and  read  tho  name.  “ Mr. 
Dale,  Allington.” 

“The  gentleman  is  in  the  waiting-room,” 
said  the  servant. 

Crosbie  for  the  moment  was  struck  dumb. 
He  had  declared  that  very  moment  that  he 
should  feel  no  personal  disinclination  to  meet 
Mr.  Dale,  and  now  that  gentleman  was  within 
the  walls  of  the  club  waiting  to  see  him. 

“ Who’s  that?”  asked  Pratt.  And  then  Cros- 
bie handed  him  the  card.  “ Whew-w-w-hew,” 
whistled  Pratt. 

“Did  you  tell  the  gentleman  I was  here?” 
asked  Crosbie. 

“ I said  I thought  you  were  up  stairs.  Sir.” 

“That  will  do,”  said  Pratt.  “The  gentle- 
man will  no  doubt  wait  for  a minute.”  And 
then  the  servant  went  out  of  the  room.  “Now, 
Crosbie,  you  must  make  up  your  mind.  By 
one  of  these  women  and  all  her  friends  you  will 
ever  be  regarded  as  a rascal,  and  they,  of  coarse, 
will  look  out  to  punish  you  with  such  punish- 
ment as  may  come  to  their  hands.  You  must 
now  choose  which  shall  be  the  sufferer.” 

The  man  was  a coward  at  heart.  The  reflec- 
tion that  he  might,  even  now,  at  this  moment, 
VoL.  XXVII*-No.  168.— Q 
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“If  I were  you,”  said  Pratt,  “I  would  not 
go  down  to  that  man  at  the  present  moment  for 
a trifle.” 

“But  what  can  I do?” 

“ Shirk  away  out  of  the  club.  Only,  if  you 
do  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  you’ll  have  to  go 
on  shirking  for  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

“Pratt,  I must  say  that  I expected  something 
more  like  friendship  from  you.” 

“ What  can  I do  for  you  ? There  are  posi- 
tions in  which  it  is  impossible  to  help  a man. 

I tell  you  plainly  that  you  have  behaved  very 
badly.  I do  not  see  that  I can  help  you.” 

“Would  you  see  him?” 

“Certainly  not,  if  I am  to  be  expected  to 
take  your  part.”  ^ 

“Take  any  part  you  like — only  tell  him  tne 
truth.” 

“ And  what  is  the  truth  ?” 

“ I was  part  engaged  to  that  other  girl  be- 
fore ; and  then,  when  I came  to  think  of  it,  I 
knew  that  I was  not  fit  to  marry  Miss  Dale.  I 
know  I have  behaved  badly;  but,  Pratt,  thou- 
sands have  done  the  same  ^ng  before.” 

“ I can  only  say  that  I have  not  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  reckon  any  of  those  thousands 
among  my  friends.” 

“You  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  that  you  are 
going  to  turn  your  back  on  me?”  said  Cros- 
bie. 

“I  haven’t  said  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I 
certainly  won’t  undertake  to  defend  you,  for  I 
don’t  see  that  your  conduct  admits  of  defense. 

I will  see  this  gentleman  if  you  wish  it,  and 
tell  him  any  thing  that  you  may  desire  me  to 
tell  him.” 

At  this  moment  the  servant  returned  with  a 
note  for  Crosbie.  Mr.  Dale  had  called  for  pa- 
per and  envelope,  and  sent  up  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing missive : “ Do  you  intend  to  come  down 
to  me?  I know  that  you  are  in  the  house.^ 

•‘For  Heaven’s  sake  go  to  him,”  said  Crosbie. 

“He  is  well  aware  that  I was  deceived  about 
his  niece — that  I thought  he  was  to  give  her 
some  fortune.  He  knows  all  about  that,  and 
that  when  I learned  from  him  that  she  was  to 
have  nothing — ” 

“ Upon  my  word,  Crosbie,  I wish  you  could 
find  another  messenger.” 

“ Ah ! you  do  not  understand,”  said  Crosbie, 
in  his  agony.  “Yon  think  that  I am  inventing 
this  plea  about  her  fortune  now.  It  isn’t  so. 

He  will  understand.  We  have  talked  all  this 
over  before,  and  he  knew  how  terribly  I was 
disappointed.  Shall  I wait  for  yon  here,  or 
will  you  come  to  my  lodgings  ? Or  I will  go 
down  to  the  Beaufort,  and  will  wait  for  you 
there.”  And  it  was  finally  arranged  that  ho 
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should  get  himself  out  of  this  club  and  wait  at 
the  other  for  Pratt’s  report  of  the  interview. 

“Do  you  go  down  first,”  said  Crosbie. 

“Yes;  I had  better,”  said  Pratt.  “Other- 
wise you  may  be  seen.  Mr.  Dale  would  have 
his  eye  upon  you,  and  there  would  be  a row  in 
the  house.”  There  was  a smile  of  sarcasm  on 
Pratt’s  face  as  he  spoke  which  angered  Crosbie 
even  in  his  misery,  and  made  him  long  to  tell 
his  friend  that  he  would  not  trouble  him  with 
this  mission — that  he  would  manage  his  own 
affairs  himself ; bat  he  was  weakened  and  men- 
tally humiliated  by  the  sense  of  his  own  rascali- 
ty, and  had  already  lost  the  power  of  asserting 
himself,  and  of  maintaining  his  ascendency. 
He  was  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he 
had  iJone  that  for  which  he  must  endure  to  be 
kicked — to  be  kicked  morally  if  not  materially ; 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to 
hold  his  head  up  without  shame. 

Pratt  took  Mr.  Dale’s  note  in  his  hand  and 
went  down  into  the  strangers’  room.  There  he 
fbund  the  squire  standing  so  that  ho  could  see 
tltfough  the  open  door  of  the  room  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  down  which  Crosbie  must  descend 
before  he  could  leave  the  club.  As  a measure 
of  first  precaution  the  embassador  closed  the 
door;  then  he  bowed  to  Mr.  Dale,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  a chair. 

“I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Crosbie,”  said  the 
squire. 

“I  have  your  note  to  that  gentleman  in  my 
hand,”  said  he.  “ He  has  thought  it  better  that 
you  should  have  this  interview  with  me;  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  perhaps  it  is  better.” 

“Is  he  such  a coward  that  he  dare  not  sec 
me?” 

“There  are  some  actions,  Mr.  Dale,  that  will 
make  a cowarjJ  of  any  man.  My  friend  Cros- 
bie is,  I take  it,  brave  enough  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  he  has  injured  you.” 

“It  is  all  true,  then?” 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Dale ; I fear  it  is  all  true.” 

“ And  you  call  that  man  your  friend ! Mr. — ; 
I don’t  know  what  your  name  is.” 

“ Pratt — Fowler  Pratt.  I have  known  Cros- 
bie for  fourteen  years — ever  since  he  was  a boy; 
and  it  is  not  my  way,  Mr.  Dale,  to  throw  over 
an  old  friend  under  any  circumstances.” 

“ Not  if  he  committ^  a murder.” 

“ No ; not  though  he  committed  a murder.” 

“If  what  I hear  is  true,  this  man  is  worse 
than  a murderer.” 

“ Of  course,  Mr.  Dale,  I can  Aot  know  what 
you  have  heard.  I believe  that  Mr.  Crosbie  has 
behaved  very  badly  to  your  niece.  Miss  Dale ; I 
believe  that  he  was  engaged  to  marry  her,  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  some  such  proposition^had  been 
made.” 

“ Proposition ! Why,  Sir,  it  was  a thing  so 
completely  understood  that  every  body  knew  it 
in  the  county.  It  was  so  positively  fixed  that 
there  was  no  secret  about  it.  Upon  my  honor, 
Mr.  Pratt,  I can’t  as  yet  understand  it.  If  I 
remember  right,  it’s  not  a fortnight  since  he  left 
my  house  at  Allington — not  a fortnight.  And 


that  poor  girl  was  with  him  on  the  morning  of 
his  going  as  his  betrothed  bride.  Not  a fort- 
night since ! And  now  I’ve  had  a letter  from 
an  old  family  friend  telling  ifie  that  he  is  going 
to  marry  one  of  Lord  Do  Courcy’s  daughters ! 
I went  instantly  off  to  Courcy,  and  found  that 
■he  had  started  for  London.  Now  I have  fol- 
lowed him  here ; and  you  tell  me  it’s  all  true.” 

“I  am  afraid  it  is,  Mr.  Dale;  too  true.” 

“I  don’t  understand  it;  I don’t,  indeed.  I 
can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  man 
who  was  sitting  the  other  day  at  my  table  should 
be  so  great  a scoundrel.  Did  he  mean  it  all  the 
time  that  he  was  there  ?” 

“ No ; certainly  not.  Lady  Alexandrina  De 
Courcy  was,  I believe,  an  old  friend  of  his,  with 
whom,  perhaps,  he  had  hod  some  lover’s  quar- 
rel. On  his  going  to  Courcy  they  made  it  up ; 
and  this  is  the  result.” 

“And  that  is  to  be  sufficient  fur  my  poor 
girl?” 

“You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I am 
not  defending  Mr.  Crosbie.  The  whole  affair 
is  very  sad — very  sad,  indeed.  I can  only  say, 
in  bis  excuse,  that  he  is  not  the  first  man  who 
has  behaved  badly  to  a lady.” 

“ And  this  is  his  message  to  me,  is  it  ? And 
that  is  what  I am  to  tell  my  niece  ? You  have 
been  deceived  by  a scoundrel.  But  what  then  ? 
You  are  not  the  first!  Mr.  Pratt,  I give  you 
my  word  as  a gentleman  I do  not  understand  it. 
I have  lived  a good  deal  out  of  the  world,  and 
am,  therefore,  perhaps,  more  astonished  than  I 
ought  to  be.” 

“ Mr.  Dale,  I feel  for  you — ” 

“ Feel  for  me ! What  is  to  become  of  my 

S’  1?  And  do  you  suppose  that  I will  let  this 
er  marriage  go  on?  that  I will  not  tell  the 
De  Conreys,  and  all  the  world  at  large,  what 
sort  of  a man  this  is?  that  I will  not  get  at  him 
to  punish  him  ? Does  he  think  that  I will  put 
up  with  this?” 

“ I do  not  know  what  he  thinks ; I must  only 
beg  that  you  will  not  mix  me  up  in  the  matter, 
as  though  I were  a participator  in  his  offense.” 

“ Will  you  tell  him  from  me  that  I desire  to 
see  him  ?” 

“ I do  not  think  that  that  would  do  any  good.” 
“ Never  mind,  Sir ; you  have  brought  me  his 
message;  will  you  have  the  goodness  now  to 
take  back  mine  to  him  ?” 

“ Do  you  mean  at  once — this  evening — now?” 
“ Yes,  at  once — this  evening— now — this  min- 
ute.” 

“Ah;  he  has  left  the  club;  he  is  not  here 
now ; he  went  when  I came  to  you.” 

“ Then  he  is  a coward  as  well  as  a scoundrel.” 
In  answer  to  wdiich  assertion  Mr.  Fowler  Pratt 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ He  is  a coward  as  well  as  a scoundrel.  Will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  your  friend  from 
me  that  he  is  a coward  and  a scoundrel — and  a 
liar.  Sir  ?” 

“ If  it  be  so.  Miss  Dale  is  well  quit  of  her  en- 
gagement.” 

“ That  is  your  consolation,  is  it  ? That  may 
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be  all  very  well  nowadays ; but  when  I was  a 
young  man  I would  sooner  have  burnt  out  my 
tongue  than  have  spoken  in  such  a way  on  such 
a subject.  I would,  indeed.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Pratt ! Pray  make  your  friend  understand  that 
he  has  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  the  Dales ; al- 
though, as  you  hint,  the  ladies  of  that  family 
will  no  doubt  have  learned  that  he  is  not  fit  to 
associate  with  them.’’  Then,  taking  np  his  hat, 
the  squire  made  his  way  out  of  the  club. 

would  not  have  done  it,”  said  Pratt  to 
himself,  for  all  the  beauty,  and  all  the  wealth, 
and  all  the  rank  that  ever  were  owned  by  a wo- 
man.** 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


LORD  DB  COURCT  IN  THE  BOSOM  OF  HIS 
FAMILY. 


Lady  Julia  De  Guest  had  not  during  her 
life  written  many  letters  to  Mr.  Dale  of  Ailing- 
ton,  nor  had  she  ever  been  very  fond  of  him. 
But  when  she  felt  certain  how  things  were  going 
on  at  Courcy — or  rather,  as  we  may  say,  how 
they  had  already  gone — she  took  pen  in  hand, 
and  sat  herself  to  work,  doing,  as  she  conceived, 
her  duty  by  her  neighbor : 

drar  Mb.  Dalb** — she  said — believe  I need 
make  no  secret  of  having  known  that  jour  niece  LUlan  ia 
engaged  to  Mr.  Crosbie,  of  London.  I think  it  proper  to 
warn  you  that  if  this  be  true  Mr.  (Jroabio  ia  behaving  him- 
self in  a very  improper  manner  here.  I am  not  a person 
who  concern  myself  much  in  the  affairs  of  other  people; 
and  under  ordinary  drcumstancea  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Oroabie  would  be  nothing  to  me — or,  indeed,  less  than  no* 
thing ; hut  1 do  to  you  aa  I would  wish  that  others  should 
do  unto  me.  I believe  it  ia  only  too  true  that  Mr.  Groabie 
has  proposed  to  Lady  Alexandrina  De  Courcy,  and  been 
accepted  by  her.  I think  you  will  believe  that  I would 
not  say  thia  without  warrant,  and  if  there  be  any  tiling  In 
it,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  poor  young  lady 'a  sake,  that  you 
ebould  put  youre^  in  the  way  of  learning  the  truth. 

Believe  me  to  be  youri  sincerely, 

^^JuuA  Dr  Gurbt. 

*' CocacT  Castu,  TknrtdapV 


The  squire  had  never  been  very  fond  of  any 
of  the  De  Guest  family,  and  had,  perhaps,  liked 
Lady  Julia  the  least  of  them  all.  He  was  wont 
to  call  her  a meddling  old  woman — remembering 
her  bitterness  and  pride  in  those  now  long  by- 
gone days  in  which  the  gallant  major  had  run 
off  with  Lady  Fanny.  When  he  first  received 
this  letter  he  did  not,  on  the  first  reading  of  it, 
believe  a word  of  its  contents.  **  Gross-grained 
old  harridan,”  he  said  out  loud  to  his  nephew. 
**  Look  what  that  aunt  of  yours  has  written  to 
me.”  Bernard  read  the  letter  twice,  and  as  he 
did  so  his  face  became  hard  and  angry. 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  believe  it?’*  said 
the  squire. 

**  I don’t  think  it  will  be  safe  to  disregard  it.” 

“ What ! you  think  it  possible  that  your  friend 
is  doing  as  she  says  ?” 

“ It  is  certainly  possible.  He  was  angry  when 
he  found  that  Lily  had  no  fortune.” 

Heavens,  Bernard!  And  you  can  speak 
of  it  in  that  way  ?" 
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I don’t  say  that  it  is  true ; but  1 think  we 
should  look  to  it.  I will  go  to  Courcy  Castle 
and  learn  the  truth.” 

The  squire  at  last  decided  that  he  would  go. 

He  went  to  Courcy  Castle,  and  found  that  Cros- 
bie  had  started  two  hours  ^fore  his  arrival.  He 
asked  for  Lady  J ulia,  and  learned  from  her  that 
Crosbie  had  actually  left  the  house  as  the  be- 
trothed husband  of  Lady  Alexandrina. 

“ The  countess,  I am  sure,  will  not  contradict 
it,  if  you  will  see  her,”  said  Lady  Julia.  But 
this  the  squire  was  unwilling  to  do.  He  would 
not  proclaim  the  wretched  condition  of  his  niece 
more  loudly  than  was  necessary,  and  therefore 
iie  started  on  his  pursuit  of  Crosbie.  What  was 
his  success  on  that  evening  we  have  already 
learned. 

Both  Lady  Alexandrina  and  her  mother  heard 
of  Mr.  Dale’s  arrival  at  the  ^castle,  but  nothing 
was  said  between  them  on  the  subject.  Lady 
Amelia  Gazebee  heard  of  it  also,  and  she  ven- 
tured to  discuss  the  matter  with  her  sister. 

“You  don’t  know  exactly  how  far  it  went, 
do  you?” 

“ No ; yes ; — ^not  exactly,  that  is,”  said  Alex- 
andrina. 

“ I suppose  he  did  say  something  about  mar- 
riage to  the  girl  ?” 

“Yes,  I’m  afraid  he  did.” 

“ Dear,  dear!  It’s  very  unfortunate.  What 
sort  of  people  are  those  Dales?  I suppose  he 
talked  to  you  about  them.” 

“ No,  he  didn’t ; not  very  much.  I dare  say 
she  is  an  artful,  sly  thing ! It’s  a great  pity  men 
should  go  on  in  such  a way.” 

“ Yes,  it  is,”  said  Lady  Amelia.  “ And  I do 
suppose  that  in  this  case  the  blame  has  been 
more  with  him  than  with  her.  It’s  only  right  I 
should  tell  you  that.” 

“ But  what  can  I do  ?” 

“ I don’t  say  you  can  do  any  thing ; but  it’s 
as  well  yon  should  know.” 

“But  1 don’t  know,  and  yon  don’t  know; 
and  I can’t  see  that  there  is  any  use  talking  about 
it  now.  I knew  him  a long  while  before  she  did, 
and  if  she  has  allowed  him  to  make  a fool  of 
her,  it  isn’t  my  fault.”  ^ 

“Nobody  says  it  is,  my  dear.” 

“But  you  seem  to  preach  to  me  about  it. 

What  can  I do  for  the  girl  ? The  fact  is,  ho 
don’t  care  for  her  a bit,  and  never  did.” 

“Then  he  shouldn’t  have  told  her  that  he 
did.” 

“That’s  all  very  well,  Amelia;  but  people 
don’t  always  do  exactly  all  that  they  ought  to 
do.  I suppose  Mr.  Crosbie  isn’t  the  first  man 
that  has  proposed  to  two  ladies.  I dare  say  it 
was  wrong,  but  I can’t  help  it.  As  to  Mr.  Dale 
coming  here  with  a tale  of  his  niece’s  wrongs,  I 
think  it  very  absurd — very  absurd  indeed.  It 
makes  it  look  as  though  there  had  been  a fcheme 
to  catch  Mr.  Crosbie,  and  it’s  my  belief  that  there 
was  such  a scheme.” 

“I  only  hope  that  there’ll  be  no  qaarrel.” 

“Men  don’t  fight  duels  nowadays,  Amelia.” 

“But  do  you  remember  what  Frank  Gresham 
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did  to  Mr.  Moffatt  when  he  behaved  so  badl^r  to 
poor  Augusta  ?** 

**Mr.  Crosbie  isn’t  afraid  of  that  kind  of 
thing.  And  I always  thought  that  Prank  was 
very  wrong — ^very  wrong  indeed.  What’s  the 
good  of  two  men  beating  each  other  in  the  street?” 

**  Well ; I’m  sure  I hope  there’ll  be  no  quar- 
rel. But  I own  I don’t  like  the  look  of  it.  You 
see  the  uncle  must  have  known  all  about  it,  and 
have  consented  to  the  marriage,  or  he  would  not 
have  come  here.” 

‘<I  don’t  see  that  it  can  make  any  difference 
to  me,  Amelia.” 

**  No,  my  dear,  I don’t  see  that  it  can.  We 
shall  be  up  in  town  soon,  and  I will  see  as  much 
as  possible  of  Mr.  Crosbie.  The  marriage,  I 
hope,  will  take  place  soon.” 

“ He  talks  of  February.” 

‘‘Don’t  put  it  off,  Alley,  whatever  yon  do. 
There  are  so  many  slips,  you  know,  in  these 
things.” 

“ I’m  not  a bit  afraid  of  that,”  said  Alexan- 
drine, sticking  up  her  head. 

“I  dare  say  not;  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  will  keep  an  eye  on  him.  Mortimer  will 
get  him  up  to  dine  with  us  as  often  as  possible, 
and  as  his  leave  of  absence  is  all  over  he  can’t 
get  out  of  town.  He’s  to  be  here  at  Christmas, 
isn’t  he  ?” 

“Of  coarse  he  is.” 

“Mind  you  keep  him  to  that.  And  as  to 
these  Dales,  I would  be  very  careful,  if  I were 
you,  not  to  say  any  thing  unkind  of  them  to 
any  one.  It  sounds  badly  in  your  position.” 
And  with  this  last  piece  of  advice  Lady  Amelia 
Gazebee  allowed  the  subject  to  drop. 

On  that  day  Lady  Julia  returned  to  her  own 
home.  Her  adieux  to  the  whole  family  at! 
Conrey  Castle  were  very  cold,  but  about  Mr.  | 
Crosbie  and  his  lady-love  at  AlUngton  she  said 
no  further  word  to  any  of  them.  Alexandrina 
did  not  show  herself  at  all  on  the  occasion,  and 
indeed  had  not  spoken  to  her  enemy  since  that 
evening  on  which  she  had  felt  herself  constrain- 
ed to  retreat  from  the  drawing-room. 

“Good-by,”  said  the  countess.  “You  have 
been  so  go(^  to  come,  and  we  have  enjoyed  it 
so  much.” 

“I  thank  you  very  much.  Good-moming,” 
said  Lady  Julia,  with  a stately  courtesy. 

“ Pray  remember  me  to  your  brother.  I wish 
we  could  have  seen  him ; I hope  he  has  not  been 
hurt  by  the — the  bull.”  And  then  Lady  Julia 
went  her  way. 

“ What  a fool  I have  been  to  have  that  wo- 
man in  the  house!”  said  the  countess,  before 
the  door  was  closed  behind  her  guest’s  back. 

“ Indeed  you  have,”  said  Lady  Julia,  scream- 
ing back  through  the  passage.  Then  there  was 
a long  silence,  then  a suppressed  titter,  and  aft- 
er tha4  a loud  laugh. 

“ Oh,  mamma,  what  shall  we  do  ?”  said  Lady 
Amelia. 

“ Do !”  said  Margaretta ; “ why  should  we  do 
any  thing  ? She  has  heard  the  truth  for  once 
in  her  life.” 


“Dear  Lady  Dumbello,  what  will  you  think 
of  ns?”  said  the  countess,  taming  round  to  an- 
other guest,  who  was  also  just  about  to  depart. 

“Did  any  one  ever  know  such  a woman  be- 
fore?” 

“I  think  she’s  very  nice,”  said  Lady  Dum- 
bello, smiling. 

“I  can’t  quite  agree  with  you  there,”  said 
Lady  Clandidlem.  “But  I do  believe  she 
means  to  do  her  best.  She  is  very  charitable, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  Rosina.  “I 
asked  her  for  a subscription  to  the  mission  for 
patting  down  the  Papists  in  the  west  of  Ireland^ 
and  she  refused  me  point-blank.” 

“Now,  my  dear,  if  you’re  quite  ready,”  said 
Lord  Dumbello,  coming  into  the  room.  Then 
there  was  another  departure ; but  on  this  occa- 
sion the  countess  waited  till  the  doors  were  shut, 
and  the  retreating  footsteps  were  no  longer  heard. 

“Have  you  obser^xd,”  said  she  to  Lady  Clan- 
didlem. “that  she  has  not  held  her  head  up 
since  Mr.  Palliser  went  away  ?” 

“Indeed  I have,”  said  Lady  Clandidlem. 

“As  for  poor  Dumbello,  he’s  the  blindest  creat- 
ure I ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

“We  shall  hear  of  something  before  next 
May, ’’said  Lady  De  Conrey,  shaking  her  head ; 

“but  for  all  that  she’ll  never  bo  Duchess  of 
Omnium.” 

“ I wonder  what  your  mamma  will  say  of  me 
when  I go  away  to-morrow,”  said  Lady  Clan- 
didlem to  Margaretta,  as  they  walked  across 
the  hall  together. 

“She  won’t  say  that  you  are  going  to  run 
away  with  any  gentleman,”  said  l^rgaretta. 

“At  any  rate  not  with  the  earl,”  said  Lady 
Clandidlem.  “Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  we  are  all 
very  good-natured,  are  we  not?  The  best  is 
that  it  means  nothing.” 

Thus  by  degrees  all  the  guests  went,  and  the 
family  of  the  De  Courcys  was  left  to  the  bliss 
of  their  own  domestic  circle.  This,  we  may 
presume,  was  not  without  its  charms,  seeing 
that  there  were  so  many  feelings  in  common 
between  the  mother  and  her  children.  There 
were  drawbacks  to  it,  no  doubt,  arising  per- 
haps chiefly  from  the  earl’s  bodily  infirmities. 

“When  your  father  speaks  to  me,” said  Mrs. 

George  to  her  husband,  “ he  puts  me  in  snch  a 
shiver  that  I can  not  open  my  mouth  to  answer 
him.” 

“Yon  should  stand  up  to  him,”  said  George. 

“ He  can’t  hurt  you,  you  know.  Your  money’s 
your  own ; and  if  I’m  ever  to  be  the  heir,  it 
won’t  be  by  his  doing.” 

“ But  he  gnashes  his  teeth  at  me.” 

“Yon  shouldn't  care  for  that,  if  he  don’t 
bite.  He  used  to  gnash  them  at  me;  and 
when  I had  to  ask  him  for  money  I didn’t  like 
it ; bnt  now  I don’t  mind  him  a bit.  Ho  threw 
the  peerage  at  me  one  day,  but  it  didn’t  go 
within  a yard  of  my  head.” 

“ If  he  throws  any  thing  at  me,  George,  I 
shall  drop  upon  the  spot.” 

But  the  countess  ^d  a worse  time  with  the 
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Off!  than  any  of  her  children.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  she  shonld  see  him  daily,  and  oeces* 
sary  also  that  she  should  say  mnch  that  he  did 
not  like  to  hear,  and  make  many  petitions  that 
caused  him  to  f^pmsh  his  teeth.  The  earl  was 
one  of  those  men  who  could  not  endure  to  live 
otherwise  than  expensively,  and  yet  was  made 
miserable  by  every  recurring  expense.  He 
ought  to  have  known  by  this  time  that  butch- 
ers, and  bakers,  and  com-chandlers,  and  coal- 
merchants  will  not  supply  their  goods  for  no- 
thing ; and  yet  it  always  seemed  as  though  he 
had  expected  that  at  this  special  period  they 
would  do  so.  He  was  an  embarrassed  man, 
no  doubt,  and  had  not  been  fortunate  in  bis 
speculations  at  Newmarket  or  Homburg;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  had  still  the  means  of  living 
without  daily  torment;  and  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  his  self-imposed  sufferings,  with  re- 
gard to  money,  rose  rather  fiom  his  disposition 
than  his  necessities.  His  wife  never  knew 
whether  he  were  really  ruined,  or  simply  pre- 
tending it.  She  had  now  become  so  used  to 
her  position  in  this  respect  that  did  not  al- 
low fiscal  considerations  to  mar  her  happiness. 
Food  and  clothing  had  always  come  to  her — 
including  velvet  gowns,  new  trinkets,  and  a 
man-cook — and  she  presumed  that  they  would 
continue  to  come.  But  that  daily  conference 
with  her  husband  was  almost  too  much  for  her. 
She  struggled  to  avoid  it;  and,  as  far  as  the 
ways  and  means  were  concerned,  would  have 
allowed  them  to  arrange  themselves,  if  he  would 
only  have  permitted  it.  But  he  insisted  on  see- 
ing her  daily  in  his  own  sitting-room ; and  she 
had  acknowledged  to  her  favorite  daughter, 
Kargaretta,  that  those  half  hours  would  soon  | 
be  the  death  of  her.  sometimes  feel,”  she  < 
said,  that  1 am  going  mad  before  1 can  get 
out.”  And  she  reproached  herself,  probably 
without  reason,  in  that  she  had  brought  much 
of  this  upon  herself.  In  former  days  the  earl 
bad  been  constantly  away  from  home,  and  the 
countess  had  complained.  Like  many  other 
women  she  had  not  known  when  she  was  well 
off.  She  had  complained,  ui^ng  upon  her 
lord  tiiat  be  should  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
his  own  hearth.  It  is  probable  that  her  lady- 
ship’s remonstrance  had  been  less  efficacious 
than  the  state  of  his  own  health  in  producing 
that  dometic  constancy  which  he  now  prac- 
ticed; but  it  is  certain  that  she  looked  back 
with  hitter  regret  to  the  happy  days  when  she 
was  deserted,  jealous,  and  quemlous.  Don’t 
you  wish  we  could  get  Sir  Omicron  to  order 
him  to  the  German  Spas?”  she  had  said  to 
Margaretta.  Now  Sir  Omicron  was  the  great 
London  physician,  and  might,  no  doubt,  do 
mnch  in  that  way. 

But  no  such  happy  order  had  as  yet  been 
given ; and,  as  far  os  the  family  could  foresee, 
paterfamilias  intended  to  pass  the  winter  with 
them  at  Courcy.  The  guests,  os  I have  said, 
were  all  gone,  and  none  but  the  family  were  in 
the  house,  when  her  ladyship  waited  upon  her 
lord  one  mording  at  twelve  o’clock,  a few  days 
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after  Mr.  Dale’s  visit  to  the  castle.  He  always 
breakfasted  alone,  and  after  breakfast  found  in  a 
French  novel  and  a cigar  what  solace  those  in- 
nocent recreations  were  still  able  to  afford  him. 

When  the  novel  no  longer  excited  him,  and 
when  he  was  saturated  with  smoke,  he  would 
send  for  his  wife.  After  that  his  valet  would 
dress  him.  **  She  gets  it  worse  than  I do,”  the 
man  declared  in  the  servants’  hall ; **  and  minds 
it  a deal  more.  I can  give  warning,  and  she 
can’t.” 

Better?  No,  I ain’t  better,”  the  husband 
said,  in  answer  to  his  wife’s  inquiries.  I nev- 
er shall  be  better  while  you  keep  that  cook  in 
the  kitchen.” 

**  But  where  are  we  to  get  another  if  we  send 
him  away?” 

It’s  not  my  business  to  find  cooks.  I don’t 
know  where  you’re  to  get  one.  It’s  my  belief 
you  won’t  have  a cook  at  all  before  long.  It 
seems  you  have  got  two  extra  men  into  the 
house  without  telling  me.” 

“We  must  have  servants,  you  know,  when 
there  is  company.  It  wouldn't  do  to  have  Lady 
Dumbello  here,  and  no  one  to  wait  on  her.” 

“ Who  asked  Lady  Dumbello  ? I didn’t  ” 

“I’m  sure,  my  dear,  you  liked  having  her 
here.” 

“D Lady  Dumbello!”  and  then  there 

was  a pause.  The  countess  had  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  the  above  proposition,  and  was 
rejoiced  that  that  question  of  the  servants  was 
allowed  to  slip  aside  through  the  aid  of  her  lady- 
ship. 

“Look  at  that  letter  from  Porlock,”  said  the 
earl ; and  ho  pushed  over  to  the  unhappy  mo- 
ther a letter  from  her  eldest  son.  Of  ^1  her 
children  he  was  the  one  she  loved  the  best; 
but  him  she  was  never  allowed  to  see  under  her 
own  roof.  “I  sometimes  think  that  he  is  the 
greatest  rascal  with  whom  I ever  had  occasion  to 
concern  myself,”  said  the  earl. 

She  took  the  letter  and  read  it.  The  epistle 
was  certainly  not  one  which  a father  could  re- 
ceive with  pleasure  from  his  son ; but  the  dis- 
agreeable nature  of  its  contents  was  the  fault 
rather  of  the  parent  than  of  the  child.  The 
writer  intimated  that  certain  money  due  to  him 
had  not  been  paid  with  necessary  punctuality, 
and  that  unless  he  received  it  he  should  instruct 
his  lawyer  to  take  some  authorized  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Lord  De  Courcy  had  raised  certain 
moneys  on  the  family  property,  which  he  could 
not  have  raised  without  the  co-operation  of  his 
heir,  and  had  bound  himself,  in  return  for  that 
co-operation,  to  pay  a certain  fixed  income  to 
his  eldest  son.  This  he  regarded  as  an  allow- 
ance from  himself;  but  Lord  Porlock  regarded 
it  as  his  own  by  lawful  claim.  The  son  had  not 
worded  his  letter  with  any  affectionate  phrase- 
ology. “Lord  Porlock  begs  to  inform  Lord 
De  Courcy — ” Such  had  been  the  commence- 
ment. 

“I  suppose  he  must  have  his  money;  else 
how  can  he  live  ?”  said  the  countess,  trembling. 

“Live!”  shouted  the  earl.  “And  so  you 
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think  it  proper  that  he  should  write  such  a let-  i 
ter  as  that  to  his  father  !’*  | 

**It  is  all  rery  unfortunate,*’  she  replied. 

“I  don’t  know  where  the  money’s  to  come 
from.  As  for  him,  if  he  were  starving,  it 
would  serve  him  right.  He’s  a disgrace  to  the 
name  and  the  family.  From  all  1 hear  he  won’t 
live  long.” 

*<Oh,  Do  Conrcy,  don’t  talk  of  it  in  that 
way !” 

*^What  way  am  I to  talk  of  it?  If  I say 
that  he’s  my  greatest  comfort,  and  living  as  be- 
comes a nobleman,  and  is  a fine  healthy  man 
of  his  age,  with  a good  wife  and  a lot  of  legiti- 
mate children,  will  that  make  you  believe  it? 
Women  are  such  fools!  Nothing  that  I say 
will  make  him  worse  than  he  is.” 

“But  he  may  reform.” 

“ Reform ! He’s  over  forty,  and  when  I last 
saw  him  he  looked  nearly  sixty.  There ; yon 
may  answer  his  letter:  I won’t.” 

“And  about  the  money?” 

“ Why  doesn’t  he  write  to  Gazebee  about  his 
dirty  money?  Why  does  he  trouble  me?  I 
haven’t  got  his  money.  Ask  Gazebee  about 
his  money.  I won’t  trouble  myself  about  it.” 
Then  there  was  another  pause,  during  which 
the  countess  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  her 
pocket. 

“ How  long  is  George  going  to  remain  here 
with  that  woman?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  sure  she  is  very  harmless,”  pleaded  the 
countess. 

“I  always  think  when  I see  her  that  I’m  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner  with  my  own  housemaid. 

I never  saw  such  a woman.  How  he  can  put 
up  with  it ! But  I don’t  suppose  he  cares  for 
any  thing.” 

“ It  has  made  him  very  steady.” 

“Steady  I” 

“ And  as  she  will  be  confined  before  long  it 
may  be  as  well  that  she  should  remain  here. 
If  Porlock  doesn’t  marry,  you  know — ” 

“And  so  he  means  to  live  here  altogether, 
does  he  ? I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is — I won’t  have 
it.  He’s  better  able  to  keep  a house  over  his 
own  head  and  his  wife’s  than  I am  to  do  it  for 
them,  and  so  you  may  tell  them.  I won’t  have 
it.  D’ye  hear  ?”  Then  there  was  another  short 
pause.  “ D’ye  hear?”  he  shouted  at  her. 

“Yes;  of  course  I hear.  I was  only  think- 
ing you  wouldn’t  wish  me  to  turn  them  out— just 
as  her  confinement  is  coming  on.” 

“I  know  what  that  means.  Then  they’d  nev- 
er go.  I won’t  have  it ; and  if  you  don’t  tell 
them  I will.  ” In  answ^er  to  this  Lady  De  Courcy 
promised  that  she  would  tell  them,  thinking  per- 
haps that  the  earl’s  mode  of  telling  might  not  be 
beneficial  in  that  particular  e|)och  which  was 
now  coming  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  George. 

“Did  you  know,”  said  he,  breaking  out  on  a 
new  subject,  “that  a man  had  been  here  named 
Dale,  calling  on  somebody  in  this  house?”  In 
answer  to  which  the  countess  acknowledged  that 
she  had  known  it. 

♦ ‘ Then  why  did  you  kwp  it  from  me  ?”  And 
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that  gnashing  of  the  teeth  took  place  which  was 
so  specially  objectionable  to  Mrs.  George. 

“ It  was  a matter  of  no  moment.  He  came 
to  see  Lady  Julia  De  Guest.” 

^ * Yes ; but  he  came  about  that  wulu  Crosbie.” 

“ I suppose  he  did.” 

“ Why  have  you  let  that  girl  be  such  a fool? 
You’ll  find  he’ll  play  her  some  knave’s  trick.” 

“ Oh,  dear,  no.” 

“And  why  should  she  want  to  marry  such  a 
man  as  that?” 

“He’s  quite  a gentleman,  you  know,  and 
very  much  thought  of  in  the  world.  It  won’t 
be  at  all  bad  for  her,  poor  thing ! It  is  so  very 
hard  for  a girl  to  get  married  nowadays  without 
money.” 

“And  so  they’re  to  take  up  with  any  body. 
As  far  as  I can  see,  this  is  a worse  affair  th^ 
that  of  Amelia.” 

“Amelia  has  done  very  well,  my  dear.” 

“Oh,  if  you  call  it  doing  well  for  your  girls, 
I don’t.  I call  it  doing  uncommon  badly;  about 
as  bad  as  they  well  can  do.  But  it’s  your  affdr. 
I have  never  meddled  with  them,  and  don’t  in- 
tend to  do  it  now.” 

“1  really  think  she’ll  be  happy,  and  she  is 
devotedly  attached  to  the  young  man.” 

“Devotedly  attached  to  the  young  man!” 
The  tone  and  manner  in  which  the  earl  repeat- 
ed these  words  were  such  os  to  warrant  an  opin- 
ion that  his  lordship  might  have  done  very  well 
on  the  stage  had  his  attention  been  called  to  that 
profession.  “It  makes  roe  sick  to  hear  people 
talk  in  that  way.  She  wants  to  get  married, 
and  she’s  a fool  for  her  pains ; I can’t  help  that ; 
only  remember  that  I’ll  have  no  nonsense  here 
about  that  other  girl.  If  he  gives  me  trouble 

of  that  sort,  by I’ll  be  the  death  of  him. 

When  is  the  marriage  to  be?” 

“ They  talk  of  February.” 

“I  won’t  have  any  tomfoolery  and  expense. 
If  she  chooses  to  marry  a clerk  in  an  office,  she 
shall  marry  him  as  clerks  are  married.” 

“Hell  be  the  secretaiy  before  that,  De 
Courcy.” 

“Wliat  difference  does  that  make?  Secre- 
tary, indeed ! What  sort  of  men  do  you  sup- 
pose secretaries  are?  A beggar  that  came  from 
nobody  knows  where  1 I won’t  have  ‘any  tom- 
foolery; d’ye  hear?”  Whereupon  the  countess 
said  that  she  did  hear,  and  soon  afterward  man- 
aged to  escape.  The  valet  then  took  his  turn ; 
and  repeated,  after  his  hour  of  service,  that 
“Old  Nick”  in  his  tantrums  had  been  more 
like  the  Prince  of  Darkness  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

“on  MT  honor,  I DO  NOT  UNDERSTAND  FT.” 

In  the  mean  time  Lady  Alexandrina  endeav- 
ored to  realize  to  herself  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  her  own  position.  She  was 
not  possessed  of  strong  affections,  nor  of  depth 
of  character,  nor  of  high  purpose ; but  she  was 
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no  fool,  nor  was  she  devoid  of  principle.  She 
had  asked  herself  many  times  whether  her  pres- 
ent life  was  so  happy  as  to  make  her  think  that 
a permanent  continuance  in  it  would  suffice  for 
her  desires,  and  she  bad  always  replied  to  her- 
self that  she  would  fain  change  to  some  other  life 
if  it  were  possible.  She  had  also  questioned 
herself  as  to  her  rank,  of  which  she  was  quite 
sufficiently  proud,  and  had  told  herself  that  she 
could  not  degrade  herself  in  the  world  without  a 
heavy  pang.  But  she  had  at  last  taught  her- 
self to  believe  that  she  had  more  to  gain  by  be- 
coming the  wife  of  such  a man  as  Crosbie  than 
by  remaining  as  an  unmarried  daughter  of  her 
ffither’s  house.  There  was  much  in  her  sister 
Amelia  s position  which  she  did  not  envy,  but 
there  was  less  to  envy  in  that  of  her  sister  Ro- 
sina.  The  Gazebeo  house  in  St.  John's  Wood 
Road  was  not  so  magnilicent  as  Courcy  Castle; 
but  then  it  was  less  dull,  less  embitter^  by  tor- 
ment, and  was  moreover  her  sister's  own. 

“ Very  many  do  marry  commoners,”  she  had 
said  to  Margaretta. 

“ Oh  yes,  of  course.  It  makes  a difference, 
you  know,  when  a man  has  a fortune.” 

Of  course  it  did  make  a difference.  Crosbie 
had  no  fortune,  was  not  even  so  rich  as  Mr. 
Gazebee,  could  keep  no  carriage,  and  would 
have  no  country-house.  But  then  he  was  a man 
of  fashion,  was  more  thought  of  in  the  world  thatf 
Mr.  Gazebee,  might  probably  rise  in  his  own  pro- 
fession— and  was  at  any  rate  thoroughly  pre- 
sentable. She  would  have  preferred  a gentleman 
with  £5000  a year;  but  then  as  no  gentleman 
with  £5000  a year  came  that  way,  would  she  not 
bo  happier  with  Mr.  Crosbie  than  she  would  be 
with  no  husband  at  all  ? She  was  not  very  much 
in  love  with  Mr.  Crosbie,  but  she  thought  that 
she  could  live  with  him  comfortably,  and  that  on 
the  whole  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  be  married. 

And  she  made  certain  resolves  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  would  do  her  duty  by  her  hus- 
band. Her  sister  Amelia  was  paramount  in  her 
own  house,  ruling  indeed  with  a moderate,  en- 
durable dominion,  and  ruling  much  to  her  hus- 
band's advantage.  Alexandrine  feared  that  she 
would  not  be  allowed  to  rule,  but  she  could  at 
any  rate  try.  She  would  do  all  in  her  power  to 
m^e  him  comfortable,  and  would  be  specially 
careful  not  to  irritate  him  by  any  insistence  on 
her  own  higher  rank.  She  would  be  very  meek 
in  this  respect ; and  if  children  should  come  she 
would  be  as  painstaking  about  them  as  though 
her  own  father  had  been  merely  a clergyman  or 
a lawyer.  She  thought  also  much  about  poor 
Lilian  Dale,  asking  herself  sundiy  questions, 
with  an  idea  of  being  high-principled  as  to  her 
duty  in  that  respect.  Was  she  wrong  in  taking 
Mr.  Crosbie  away  from  Lilian  Dale  ? In  an- 
swer to  these  questions  she  was  able  to  assure 
herself  comfortably  that  she  was  not  wrong. 
Mr.  Crosbie  would  not,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, marry  Lilian  Dale.  He  had  told  her  so 
more  than  once,  and  that  in  a solemn  way.  She 
could  therefore  be  doing  no  harm  to  Lilian  Dale. 
If  she  entertained  anj  inner  feeling  that  Cros- 
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bie's  fault  in  jilting  Lilian  Dale  was  less  than  it 
would  have  been  had  she  herself  not  been  an 
earl's  daughter — ^that  her  own  rank  did  in  some 
degree  extenuate  her  lover^s  falseness — she  did 
not  express  it  in  words  even  to  herself. 

She  did  not  get  very  much  sympathy  from  her 
own  family.  ^‘Tm  afraid  he  does  not  think 
much  of  his  religious  duties.  I'm  told  that 
young  men  of  that  sort  seldom  do,”  said  Rosina. 

“I  don't  say  you’re  wrong,”  said  Margaretta. 

By  no  means.  Indeed,  1 think  less  of  it  now 
than  I did  when  Amelia  did  the  same  thing.  I 
shouldn’t  do  it  myself,  that’s  all.”  Her  father 
told  her  that  he  suppi^ed  she  knew  her  own 
mind.  Her  mother,  who  endeavored  to  com- 
fort and  in  some  sort  to  congratulate  her,  nev- 
ertheless harped  constantly  on  the  fact  that  she 
was  marrying  a man  without  rank  and  without 
a fortune.  Her  congratulations  were  apologetic, 
and  her  comfortings  took  the  guise  of  consola- 
tion. “ Of  course  you  won’t  be  rich,  my  dear; 
but  I really  think  you’ll  do  very  well.  Mr. 
Crosbie  may  be  received  any  where,  and  you 
never  need  be  ashamed  of  him.”  By  which  the 
countess  implied  that  her  elder  married  daugh- 
ter was  occasionally  called  on  to  be  ashamed  of 
her  husband.  I wish  he  could  keep  a carriage 
for  you,  but  perhaps  that  will  come  some  day.” 
Upon  the  whole  Alexandrina  did  not  repent,  and 
stoutly  told  her  father  that  she  did  know  her  own 
mind. 

Daring  all  this  time  Lily  Dale  was  os  yet  per- 
fect in  her  happiness.  That  delay  of  a day  or 
two  in  the  receipt  of  the  expected  letter  from  her 
lover  had  not  disquieted  her.  She  had  prom- 
ised him  that  she  w^ould  not  distrust  him,  and 
she  was  firmly  minded  to  keep  her  promises. 
Indeed  no  idea  of  breaking  it  came  to  her  at  this 
time.  She  was  disappointed  when  the  postman 
would  come  and  bring  no  letter  for  her — disap- 
pointed as  is  the  husbandman  when  the  longed- 
for  rain  does  not  come  to  refresh  the  parched 
earth ; but  she  was  in  no  degree  angry.  He 
will  explain  it,”  she  said  to  herself.  And  she 
assured  Bell  that  men  never  recognized  the 
hanger  and  thirst  after  letters  which  women  feel 
when  away  from  those  whom  they  love. 

Then  they  heard  at  the  Small  House  that  the 
squire  had  gone  away  from  Allington.  During 
the  last  few  days  Bernard  had  not  been  much 
with  them,  and  now  they  heard  the  news,  not 
through  their  cousin,  but  from  Hopkins.  *^I 
really  can’t  undertake  to  say.  Miss  Bell,  where 
the  master’s  gone  to.  It’s  not  likely  the  mas- 
ter ’d  tell  me  where  he  was  going  to ; not  un- 
less it  was  about  seeds  or  the  likes  of  that.” 

“Ho  has  gone  very  suddenly,”  said  Bell. 

“ Well,  miss,  I’ve  nothing  to  say  to  that.  And 
why  shouldn’t  he  go  sudden  if  he  likes  ? I only 
know  he  had  his  gig,  and  went  to  the  station. 

If  you  was  to  bury  mo  alive  I couldn’t  tell  you 
more.” 

“I  should  like  to  try,”  said  Lily,  os  they 
walked  away.  He  is  such  a cross  old  thing. 

I wonder  whether  Bernard  has  gone  with  my 
uncle.  ” And  then  they  thought  no  more  about  it. 
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On  the  day  after  that  Bernard  came  down  to 
the  Small  Hoose,  but  he  said  nothing  by  way 
of  accounting  for  the  squire’s  absence.  **  He  is 
in  London,  I know,”  said  Bernard. 

“ I hope  he’ll  call  on  Mr.  Crosbie,’*  said  Lily. 
But  on  this  subject  Bernard  said  not  a word. 
He  did  ask  Lily  whether  she  had  heard  from 
Adolphus,  in  answer  to  which  she  replied,  with 
as  indifferent  a voice  as  she  could  assume,  that 
she  had  not  had  a letter  that  morning. 

I shall  be  angry  with  him  if  he’s  not  a good 
correspondent,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  when  she  and 
Lily  were  alone  together. 

No,  mamma,  you  mustn’t  be  angiy  with  him. 
I won’t  let  you  be  angry  with  him.  Please  to 
remember  he’s  my  lover  and  not  yours.” 

^^But  I can  see  you  when  you  watch  for  the 
postman.” 

I won’t  watch  for  the  postman  any  more  if  it 
makes  you  have  bad  thoughts  about  him.  Yes, 
they  are  bad  thoughts.  I won’t  have  you  think 
that  he  doesn’t  do  every  thing  that  is  right.” 

On  the  next  morning  the  postman  brought  a 
letter,  or  rather  a note,  and  Lily  at  once  saw  that 
it  was  from  Crosbie.  She  had  contrived  to  in- 
tercept it  near  the  back-door,  at  which  the  post- 
man called,  so  that  her  mother  should  not  watch 
her  watchings,  nor  see  her  disappointment  if 
none  should  come.  ‘‘Thank  you,  Jane,”  she 
said,  very  calmly,  when  the  eager,  kindly  girl  ran 
to  her  with  the  little  missive ; and  she  walked 
off  to  some  solitude,  trying  to  hide  her  impa- 
tience. The  note  had  seemed  so  small  that  it 
amazed  her;  but  when  she  opened  it  the  con- 
tents amazed  her  more.  There  was  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end.  There  was  no  appellation  of 
love,  and  no  signature.  It  contained  but  two 
lines : “ I will  write  to  you  at  length  to-morrow. 
This  is  my  first  day  in  London,  and  1 have  been 
so  driven  about  that  I can  not  write.”  That  was 
all,  and  it  was  scrawled  on  half  a sheet  of  note- 
paper.  Why,  at  any  rate,  had  he  not  called  her 
his  dearest  Lily  ? Why  had  he  not  assured  her 
that  ho  was  ever  her  own  ? Such  expressions, 
meaning  so  much,  may  be  conveyed  in  a glance 
of  the  pen.  “ Ah,”  she  said,  “if  he  knew  how 
I hunger  and  thirst  after  his  love!” 

She  had  but  a moment  left  to  her  before  she 
must  join  her  mother  and  sister,  and  she  used 
that  moment  in  remembering  her  promise.  ‘ ‘ I 
know  it  is  all  right,”  she  said  to  herself.  “ He 
does  not  think  of  these  things  as  I do.  He  had 
to  write  at  the  last  moment,  as  he  was  leaving 
his  office.”  And  then,  with  a quiet,  smiling 
face,  she  walked  into  the  breakfast-parlor. 

“What  docs  he  say,  Lily?”  asked  Bell. 

“ What  would  you  give  to  know  ?”  said  Lily. 

“I  wouldn’t  give  twopence  for  the  whole  of 
it,”  said  Bell. 

“ When  you  get  any  body  to  write  to  yon  let- 
ters, I wonder  whether  youil  show  them  to  every 
body?” 

“ But  if  there’s  any  special  X<ondon  news,  I 
suppose  we  might  hear  it,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“But  suppose  there’s  no  special  London  news, 
mamma.  The  poor  man  had  only  been  in  town 
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one  day,  you  know : and  there  never  is  any  news 
at  this  time  of  the  year.” 

“Had  he  seen  Uncle  Christopher?” 

“ I don’t  think  he  had ; but  he  doesn’t  say. 

We  shall  get  all  the  news  from  him  when  he 
comes.  He  cares  much  more  about  London 
news  than  Adolphus  does.”  And  then  there 
was  no  more  said  about  the  letter. 

But  Lily  had  read  her  two  former  letters  over 
and  over  again  at  the  breakfast-table ; and  though 
she  had  not  read  them  aloud,  she  had  repeated 
many  words  out  of  them,  and  had  so  annotated 
upon  them  that  her  mother,  who  had  heard  her, 
could  have  almost  re-written  them.  Novr,  she 
did  not  even  show  the  paper;  and  then  her  ab- 
sence, during  which  she  had  read  the  letter,  had 
hardly  exceeded  a minute  or  two.  All  this  Mrs. 

Dale  observed,  and  she  knew  that  her  daughter 
had  been  again  disappointed. 

In  fact  that  day  Lily  was  veiy  serious,  but 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  unhappy.  Early  after 
breakfast  Bell  went  over  to  the  parsonage,  and 
Mrs.  Dale  and  her  youngest  daughter  sat  to- 
gether over  their  work.  “Mamma,”  she  said, 

“I  hope  you  and  I are  not  to  be  dirided  when  I 
go  to  live  in  London.” 

“We  shall  never  be  divided  in  heart,  my 
love.” 

“ Ah,  but  that  will  not  be  enough  for  happi- 
ness, though  perhaps  enough  to  prevent  absolute 
unhappiness.  I shall  want  to  see  you,  touch 
you,  and  pet  you  as  I do  now.”  And  she 
came  and  knelt  on  the  cushion  at  her  mother’s 
feet. 

“ You  will  have  some  one  else  to  caress  and 
pet — perhaps  many  others.” 

“Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to 
throw  me  off,  mamma?” 

“ God  forbid,  my  darling.  It  is  not  mothers 
that  throw  off  their  children.  What  shall  I 
have  left  when  you  and  Bell  are  gone  from  • 
me?” 

“ But  we  will  never  be  gone.  That’s  what  I 
mean.  We  are  to  be  just  the  same  to  you  al- 
ways, even  though  we  are  married.  I must  have 
my  right  to  be  here  as  much  as  I have  it  now ; 
and,  in  return,  you  shall  have  your  right  to  be 
there.  His  house  must  be  a home  to  you — not 
a cold  place  which  you  may  visit  now  and 
again,  with  your  best  clothes  on.  You  know 
what  I mean,  when  1 say  that  we  must  not  be 
divided.” 

“ But  Lily — ” 

“ Well,  mamma  ?” 

“ I have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  happy  together 
— you  and  I.” 

“But  you  were  going  to  say  more  than  that.” 

“ Only  this,  that  your  house  will  be  his  house, 
and  will  be  full  without  me.  A daughter’s  mar- 
riage is  always  a painful  parting.” 

“Is  it,  mamma?” 

“Not  that  I would  have  it  otherwise  than  it 
is.  Do  not  think  that  I would  wish  to  keep  you 
at  home  with  me.  Of  course  yon  will  both 
marry  and  leave  me.  I hope  that  he  to  whom 
you  are  going  to  devote  yourself  may  be  spared 
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to  love  you  and  protect  you. ” Then  the  widow’s 
heart  became  too  full,  and  she  put  away  her 
child  from  her  that  she  might  hide  her  face. 

Mamma,  mamma,  I wish  I was  not  going 
fW)m  yott.” 

^^No,  Lily;  do  not  say  that.  I shonld  not 
be  contented  with  life  if  I did  not  see  both  my 
girls  married.  I think  that  it  is  the  only  lot 
which  can  give  to  a woman  perfect  content  and 
satisfaction.  1 would  have  yon  both  married. 
I should  be  the  most  selfish  being  alive  if  I 
wished  otherwise.” 

*‘Bell  will  settle  herself  near  you,  and  then 
you  will  see  more  of  her  and  love  her  better 
than  you  do  me.” 

1 shall  not  love  her  better.” 

I wish  she  would  marry  some  London  man, 
and  then  yon  would  come  with  us,  and  be  near 
to  us.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  f sometimes 
think  you  don’t  like  this  place  here.” 

**  Tour  uncle  has  been  very  kind  to  give  it  to 
us.” 


know  he  has;  and  we  have  been  veiy 
happy  here.  But  if  Bell  should  leave  you — ” 

**Then  shonld  I go  also.  Your  uncle  has 
been  very  kind,  but  I sometimes  feel  that  bis 
kindness  is  a burden  which  I should  not  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  solely  on  my  own  shoul- 
dm.  And  what  should  keep  me  here,  then  ?” 
Mrs.  Dale  as  she  said  this  felt  that  the  “ here” 
of  which  she  spoke  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  home  which  she  held  through  the  charity 
of  her  brother-in-law.  Might  not  all  the  world, 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned  in  it,  be  contained 
in  that  here  ? How  was  she  to  live  if  both  her 
children  should  be  taken  away  from  her  ? She 
bad  already  realized  the  fact  that  Crosbie’s  house 
could  never  be  a home  to  her,  never  even  a tem- 
porary home.  Her  visits  there  must  be  of  that 
full-diessed  nature  to  which  Lily  had  alluded. 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  explain  this  to 
Lily.  She  would  not  prophesy  that  the  hero 
of  her  girl’s  heart  would  be  inhospitable  to  his 
wife's  mother ; but  such  had  been  her  reading 
of  Crosbie’s  cliaracter.  Alas,  alas,  as  matters 
were  to  go,  his  hospitality  or  inhospitality  would 
be  matter  of  small  moment  to  them. 

Again  in  the  afternoon  the  two  sisters  were 
together,  and  Lily  was  still  more  serious  than 
her  wont.  It  might  almost  have  been  gathered 
from  her  manner  that  this  marriage  of  hers  was 
about  to  take  place  at  once,  and  that  she  was 
preparing  to  leave  her  home.  Bell,”  she  said, 

I wonder  why  Dr.  Crofts  never  comes  to  see 
ns  now?” 

*‘It  isn’t  a month  since  he  was  here,  at  our 
party.” 

A month ! But  there  was  a time  when  he 
made  some  pretext  for  being  here  every  other 
day.” 

**  Yes,  when  mamma  was  ill.” 

Ay,  and  since  mamma  was  well,  too.  Bnt 
I suppose  I must  not  break  the  promise  you  made 
me  give  you.  He’s  not  to  be  talked  about  even 
yet,  is  ho?” 

**  I didn’t  say  he  was  not  to  be  talked  about. 
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You  know  what  I meant,  Lily;  and  what  I 
meant  then  I mean  now.” 

“ And  how  long  will  it  be  before  you  mean 
sbmething  else  ? I do  hope  it  will  come  some 
day — do  indeed.” 

It  never  will,  Lily.  I once  fancied  that  I 
cared  for  Dr.  Crofts,  but  it  was  only  fancy.  I 
know  it,  becanse — ” She  was  going  to  explain 
that  her  knowledge  on  that  point  was  assured  to 
her,  because  since  that  day  she  had  felt  that  she 
might  have  learned  to  love  another  man.  Bnt 
that  other  man  had  been  Mr.  Crosbie,  and  so 
she  stopped  herself. 

**I  wish  be  would  come  and  ask  you  him- 
self.” 

**  He  will  never  do  so.  He  would  never  ask 
snch  a qnestion  without  encouragement,  and  I 
shall  give  him  none.  Nor  will  he  ever  think 
of  marrying  till  he  can  do  so  without — without 
what  he  thinks  to  be  imprudence  as  regards 
money.  He  has  conrage  enough  to  be  poor  him- 
self without  unhappiness,  bnt  he  has  not  cour- 
age to  endure  poverty  with  a wife.  I know  well 
what  his  feelings  are.” 

‘ ‘ WeU,  we  shall  see,”  said  Lily.  “ I shouldn’t 
wonder  if  you  were  married  first  now.  Bell.  For 
my  part,  I’m  quite  prepared  to  wait  for  three 
years.” 

Late  on  that  evening  the  squire  returned  to 
Allington,  Bernard  having  driven  over  to  meet 
him  at  the  statibn.  He  had  telegraphed  to  his 
nephew  that  he  would  be  back  by  a late  train, 
and  no  more  than  this  had  been  heard  from  him 
since  he  went.  On  that  day  Bernard  had  seen 
none  of  the  ladi^  at  the  Small  House.  With 
Bell  at  the  present  moment  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  be  on  easy  terms.  He  could  not 
meet  her  alone  without  recurring  to  the  one 
special  subject  of  interest  between  them,  and  as 
to  that  he  did  not  choose  to  speak  without  much 
forethought.  He  had  not  known  himself  when 
he  had  gone  about  his  wooing  so  lightly,  think- 
ing it  a slight  thing  whether  or  no  he  might  be 
accepted.  Now  it  was  no  longer  a slight  thing 
to  him.  I do  not  know  that  it  was  love  that 
made  him  so  eager — not  good,  honest,  down- 
right love.  Bat  he  had  set  his  heart  npon  the 
object,  and  with  the  willfulness  of  a Dale  was 
determined  that  it  should  be  his.  He  had  no 
remotest  idea  of  giving  up  bis  cousin,  bat  he 
had  at  last  persuaded  himself  that  she  was  not 
to  be  won  without  some  toil,  and  perhaps  also 
some  delay. 

Nor  had  he  been  in  a hnmor  to  talk  either  to 
Mrs.  Dale  or  to  Lily.  He  feared  that  Lady 
Jnlia’s  news  was  true — that  at  any  rate  there 
might  be  In  it  something  of  trnth ; and  while 
thus  in  doubt  he  conld  not  go  down  to  the  Small 
House.  So  he  hang  about  the  place  by  himself, 
with  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  fearing  that  some- 
thing evil  was  going  to  happen,  and,  when  the 
message  came  for  him,  almost  shuddered  as  he 
seated  himself  in  the  gig.  What  would  it  be- 
come him  to  do  in  this  emergency  if  Crosbie  had 
truly  been  guilty  of  the  villainy  with  which  Lady 
Julia  had  charged  him?  Thirty  years  ago  he 
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would  have  called  the  man  out,  and  shot  at  him 
till  one  of  them  was  hit.  Nowadays  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  a man  to  do  that ; and  yet 
what  would  the  world  say  of  him  if  he  allowed 
such  an  injury  as  this  to  pass  without  yenge- 
ance? 

His  uncle,  as  ho  came  forth  from  the  station 
with  his  traveling-bag  in  his  hand,  was  stem, 
gloomy,  and  silent.  He  came  out  and  took  his 
place  in  the  gig  almost  without  speaking.  There 
were  strangers  about,  and  therefore  his  nephew 
at  first  could  ask  no  question,  but  as  the  gig 
turned  the  comer  out  of  the  station-house  yard 
he  demanded  the  news. 

“ What  have  you  heard  ?”  ho  said.  But  even 
then  the  squire  did  not  answer  at  once.  He 
shook  his  head  and  turned  away  his  face,  as 
though  he  did  not  choose  to  be  interrogated. 

“ Have  you  seen  him,  Sir?”  asked  Bdhiard. 

No ; he  has  not  dared  to  see  me.” 

“ Then  it  is  tme  ?” 

“True? — ^yes,  it  is  all  true.  Why  did  you 
bring  the  scoundrel  here?  It  has  been  your 
fault.” 

“ No,  Sir;  I must  contradict  that.  I did  not 
know  him  for  a scoundrel.” 

“But  it  was  your  duty  to  have  known  him 
before  you  brought  him  here  among  them.  Poor 
girl ! how  is  she  to  be  told  ?” 

“ Then  she  does  not  know  it?” 

“ I fear  not.  Have  you  seen  them  ?” 

“ 1 saw  them  yesterday,  and  she  did  not  know 
it  then ; she  may  have  heard  it  to-day.” 

“ I don’t  think  so.  1 believe  he  has  been  too 
great  a coward  to  write  to  her.  A coward  in- 
deed ! How  can  any  man  find  the  courage  to 
write  such  a letter  as  that?” 

By  degrees  the  squire  told  his  tale.  How  he 
had  gone  to  Lady  Julia,  had  made  his  way  to 
London,  had  tracked  Crosbie  to  his  club,  and 
had  there  learned  the  whole  truth  from  Crosbie’s 
friend,  Fowler  Pratt,  we  already  know.  “The 
coward  escaped  me  while  I was  talking  to  the 
man  he  sent  down,”  said  the  squire.  “It  was 
a concerted  plan,  and  I think  he  was  right.  I 
should  have  brained  him  in  the  hall  of  the  club.” 
On  the  following  morning  Pratt  had  called  upon 
him  at  his  inn  with  Crosbie’s  apology.  “His 
apology!”  said  the  squire.  “I  have  it  in  my 
pocket.  Poor  reptile!  wretched  worm  of  a 
man ! I can  not  understand  it.  On  my  hon- 
or, Bernard,  I do  not  understand  it.  I think 
men  are  changed  since  I knew  much  of  them. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  write 
such  a letter  as  that.”  He  went  on  telling  how 
Pratt  had  brought  him  this  letter,  and  h^d  stated 
that  Crosbie  declined  an  interview.  “The  gen- 
tleman had  the  goodness  to  assure  me  that  no 
good  cpuld  come  from  such  a meeting.  * You 
mean,’  I answered,  ‘ that  I can  not  touch  pitch 
and  not  be  defiled !’  He  acknowledged  that  the 
man  was  pitch.  Indeed,  ha  could  not  say  a 
word  for  his  friend.” 

“ I know  Pratt.  He  is  a gentleman.  I am 
sure  he  would  not  excuse  him.” 

“ Excuse  him ! How  could  any  one  excuse 


him?  Words  could  not  be  found  to  excuse 
him.”  And  then  he  sat  silent  for  some  half 
mile.  “On  my  honor,  Bernard,  I can  hardly 
yet  bring  myself  to  believe  it.  It  is  so  new  to 
me.  It  makes  me  feel  that  the  world  is  changed, 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  a man’s  while  to 
live  in  it.” 

“ And  he  is  engaged  to  this  other  girl  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; with  the  full  consent  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  all  arranged,  and  the  settlements,  no 
dotibt,  in  the  lawyer’s  hands  by  this  time.  He 
must  have  gone  away  from  here  determined  to 
throw  her  over.  Indeed,  I don’t  suppose  he 
ever  meant  to  marry  her.  He  was  just  passing 
away  his  time  here  in  the  country.” 

“ He  meant  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving.” 

“ I don’t  think  it.  Had  he  found  me  able 
and  willing  to  give  her  a fortune  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  married  her.  But  I don’t  think  ho 
meant  it  for  a moment  after  I told  him  that  she 
would  have  nothing.  Well,  here  we  are.  I 
may  truly  say  that  I never  before  came  back  to 
my  own  house  with  so  sore  a heart.” 

They  sat  silently  over  their  supper,  the  squire 
showing  more  open  sorrow  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  character.  “ What  am 
I to  say  to  them  in  the  morning?”  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  “How  am  I to  do  it? 

And  if  I tell  the  mother,  how  is  she  to  tell  her 
child?” 

“ Do  you  think  that  he  has  given  no  intima- 
tion of  his  purpose  ?” 

“ As  far  as  I can  tell,  none.  That  man  Pratt 
knew  that  he  had  not  done  so  yesterday  after- 
noon. I asked  him  what  were  the  intentions 
of  his  blackguard  friend,  and  he  said  that  he 
did  not  know — that  Crosbie  would  probably  have 
written  to  me.  Then  he  brought  me  this  letter. 

There  it  is ,”  and  the  squire  threw  the  letter  over 
the  table;  “read  it,  and  let  me  have  it  back. 

He  thinks  probably  that  the  trouble  is  now  over 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.” 

It  was  a vile  letter  to  have  written — not  be- 
cause the  language  was  bad,  or  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression unfeeling,  or  the  facts  falsely  stated — 
but  because  the  thing  to  be  told  was  in  itself  so 
vile.  There  are  deeds  which  will  not  bear  a 
gloss ; sins  08  to  which  the  perpetrator  can  not 
speak  otherwise  than  as  a reptile ; circumstances 
which  change  a man  and  put  upon  him  the 
worthlessness  of  vermin.  Crosbie  had  struggled 
hard  to  write  it,  going  home  to  do  it  after  his 
last  interview  on  that  night  with  Pratt.  But 
he  had  sat  moodily  in  his  chair  at  his  lodgings, 
unable  to  take  the  pen  in  his  hand.  Pratt  was 
to  come  to  him  at  his  office  on  the  following 
morning,  and  he  went  to  bed  resolving  that  he 
would  write  it  at  his  desk.  On  the  next  day 
Pratt  was  there  before  a word  of  it  had  been 
written. 

“ I can’t  stand  this  kind  of  thing,”  said  Pratt. 

“If  you  mean  me  to  take  it,  you  must  write  it 
at  once.”  Then,  with  inward  groaning,  Cros- 
bio  sat  himself  at  his  table,  and  the  words  at 
last  were  forthcoming.  Such  words  as  they 
were ! “I  know  that  I can  have  no  excuse  to 
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make  to  you— or  to  her.  Bat,  circumstanced 
as  I now  am,  the  truth  is  the  best.  1 feci  that 
1 should  not  make  Miss  Dale  happy ; and  there- 
fore, as  an  honest  man,  1 think  1 best  do  my 
duty  by  relinquishing  the  honor  which  she  and 
you  had  proposed  for  me.*’  There  was  more 
of  it,  but  we  all  know  of  what  words  such  let- 
ters are  composed,  and  how  men  write  when 
they  feel  themselves  constrained  to  write  as 
reptiles. 

^‘As  an  honest  man!”  repeated  the  squire. 
“ On  my  honor,  Bernard,  os  a gentleman,  I do 
not  understand  it.  1 can  not  believe  it  possible 
that  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  was  sitting 
the  other  day  as  a guest  at  my  table.” 

What  are  we  to  do  to  him  ?”  said  Bernard, 
after  a while. 

“Treat  him  as  you  would  a rat.  Throw 
your  stick  at  him  if  he  comes  under  your  feet ; 
but  beware,  above  all  things,  that  he  does  not 
get  into  your  house.  That  is  too  late  for  us 
now.  ” 

“There  must  be  more  than  that,  uncle.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  more.  There  are  deeds 
for  committing  which  a man  is  doubly  damned, 
because  he  has  screened  himself  from  overt  pun- 
ishment by  the  nature  of  his  own  villainy.  We 
have  to  remember  Lily’s  name,  and  do  what 
may  best  tend  to  her  comfort.  Poor  girl ! poor 
girl!” 

Then  they  were  silent  till  the  squire  rose  and 
took  his  bed  candle.  “ Bernard,”  he  said,  “ let 
my  sister-in-law  know  early  to-morrow  that  I 
will  see  her  here,  if  she  will  be  good  enough  to 
come  to  me  after  breakfast.  Do  not  have  any 
thing  else  said  at  the  Small  House.  It  may  be 
that  he  has  written  to-day.” 

Then  the  squire  went  to  bod,  and  Bernard 
sat  over  the  dining-room  fire  meditating  on  it 
all.  How  would  the  world  expect  that  he  should 
behave  to  Crosbie  ? and  what  should  he  do  when 
he  met  Crosbie  at  the  club  ? 


ENGLAND  IN  THE  GOOD  OLD 
TIMES.* 

At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries in  England  the  political  influences 
which  had  been  in  operation  for  so  many  cen- 
turies had  come  to  an  end.  Had  they  endured 
for  a thousand  years  longer  they  could  have 
accomplished  nothing  more.  The  condition  of 
human  life  shows  what  their  uses  and  what  their 
failures  had  been.  There  were  forests  extend- 
ing over  great  districts ; fens  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  length,  reeking  with  miasm  and  fever,  though 
round  the  walls  of  the  abbeys  there  might  be 
beautiful  gardens,  green  lawns,  shady  walks,  and 
many  murmuring  streams.  In  trackless  woods 
where  men  should  have  been,  herds  of  deer  were 
straying ; the  sandy  hills  were  alive  with  conies, 
the  dovms  with  flocks  of  bustard.  The  peasant’s 

• Extract  from  A Historjj  qf  the  IntclleHual  DtfwZop- 
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I cabin  was  made  of  reeds  or  sticks  plastered  over 
I with  mnd.  His  fire  was  chimneyless— often  it 
was  made  of  peat.  In  the  objects  and  manner 
of  bis  existence  he  was  but  a step  above  the  in- 
dustrious beaver  who  was  building  his  dam  in 
the  adjacent  streaih.  There  were  highwaymen 
on  the  roads,  pirates  on  the  rivers,  vermin  in 
abundance  in  the  clothing  and  beds.  The  com- 
Inon  food  was  pease,  vetches,  fern  roots,  and  even 
the  bark  of  trees.  There  was  no  commerce  to 
put  off  famine.  Man  was  altogether  at  the 
mercy  of  the  seasons.  The  population,  sparse 
as  it  was,  was  perpetually  thinned  by  pestilence 
and  want.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the  townsman 
better  than  that  of  the  rustic ; his  bed  was  a bag 
of  straw,  with  a fair  round  log  for  his  pillow. 

If  he  was  in  easy  circumstances,  his  clotliing 
was  of  leather ; if  poor,  a wisp  of  straw  wrapped 
round  his  limbs  kept  ofiT  the  cold.  It  was  a 
melancholy  social  condition  when  nothing  in- 
tervened l^tween  reed  cabins  in  the  fen,  the 
miserable  wigwams  of  villages,  and  the  con- 
spicuous walls  of  the  castle  and  monastery. 

Well  might  they  who  lived  in  those  times  be- 
wail the  lot  of  the  ague-stricken  peasant,  and 
point,  not  without  indignation,  to  the  troops  of 
pilgrims,  mendicants,  pardoners,  and  ecclesias- 
tics of  every  grade  who  hung  round  the  Church, 
to  the  nightly  wassail  and  rioting  drunkenness 
in  the  castlc-hall,  secure  in  its  moats,  its  battle- 
ments, and  its  warders.  The  local  pivots  ronnd 
which  society  revolved  were  the  red-handed 
baron,  familiar  with  scenes  of  outrage  and  deeds 
of  blood,  and  the  abbot,  indulging  in  the  ex- 
treme of  luxury,  magnificent  in  dreas,  exnlting 
in  his  ambling  palfrey,  his  hawk,  his  hounds. 

Rural  life  had  but  little  improved  since  the  time 
of  Ccesar ; in  its  physical  aspect  it  was  altogeth- 
er neglected.  As  to  the  mechanic,  how  was  it 
possible  that  he  could  exist  where  there  were  no 
windows  made  of  glass,  no,  not  of  oiled  paper, 
no  workshop  warmed  by  a fire?  For  the  poor 
there  was  no  physician,  for  the  dying  the  monk 
and  bis  crucifix.  The  aim  was  to  smooth  the 
Bufierer’s  passage  to  the  next  world,  not  to  save 
him  for  this.  Sanitary  provisions  there  were 
none  except  the  paternoster  and  the  ave.  In 
the  cities  the  pestilence  walked  unstayed,  its  tri- 
umphs numbered  by  the  sounds  of  the  death-crier 
in  the  streets,  or  the  knell  for  the  soul  that  was 
passing  away. 

Our  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  system 
under  which  men  were  thus  living  as  a regulator 
of  their  passions  may  at  this  point  derive  much 
exactness  from  incidents  such  as  those  offered 
by  the  history  of  syphilis  and  the  usages  of  war. 

For  this  purpose  we  may  for  a moment  glance 
at  the  Continent. 

The  attention  of  all  Enrope  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a disease  which  broke  out  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  America.  It  raged  with  par- 
ticular violence  in  the  French  army  commanded 
by  Charles  VIII.  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  a.d. 

1495,  and  spread  almost  like  an  epidemic.  It 
was  syphilis.  Though  there  have  been  medical 
authors  who  supposed  that  it  waa  only  an  ex- 
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acerbation  of  a inaladj  known  from  antiquity, 
that  opinion  can  not  be  maintained  after  the 
learned  researches  of  Astruc.  That  it  was 
something  recognized  at  the  time  as  altogether 
new,  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  accusa- 
tions of  different  nations  against  each  other  of 
having  given  origin  to  it.  Veiy  soon,  however, 
the  truth  appeared.  It  had  been  brought  by 
the  sailors  of  Columbus  from  the  West  Indies.' 
Its  true  character,  and  the  condiUon  of  its  prop- 
agation, were  fully  established  by  Fernel. 

Now,  giving  full  weight  to  the  fact  that  the 
virulence  of  a disease  may  be  greatest  at  its  first 
invasion,  but  remembering  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  syphilis  that  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  it  ever  was,  or  indeed  could  be  infec- 
tious, but  only  contagious,  or  communicated  by 
direct  contact  from  person  to  person ; remem- 
beringalso  the  special  circumstances  under  which, 
in  this  disease,  that  contagion  is  imparted,  the 
rapidity  of  its  spread  all  over  Europe  is  a signifi- 
cant illustration  of  the  fearful  immorality  of 
the  times.  If  contemporary  authors  are  to  be 
trusted,  there  was  not  a class,  married  or  un- 
married, clergy  or  laity,  from  the  holy  father, 
Leo  X.,  to  the  beggar  by  the  wayside,  free  from 
it.  It  swept  over  Europe,  not  as  Asiatic  chol- 
era did,  running  along  the  great  lines  of  trade, 
and  leaving  extensive  tracts  untouched,  settling 
upon  and  devastating  great  cities  here  and  there, 
while  others  had 'an  immunity.  The  march  of 
syphilis  was  equable,  unbroken,  universal,  mak- 
ing good  its  ground  from  its  point  of  appear- 
ance in  the  southwest,  steadily  and  swiftly  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  entire  Continent,  and  offer- 
ing an  open  manifestation  and  measure  of  the  se- 
cret wickedness  of  society. 

If  thus  the  sins  man  practices  in  privacy  be- 
came suddenly  and  accidentally  exposed,  that 
exposure  showing  how  weak  is  the  control  that 
any  system  can  exercise  over  human  passions, 
we  are  brought  to  the  same  melancholy  conclu- 
sion when  we  turn  to  those  crimes  that  may  be 
perpetrated  in  the  face  of  day.  The  usages  of 
war  in  the  civil  contests  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  in  the  religions  conflicts  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth,  are  perfectly  appalling ; the  annals 
of  those  evil  days  are  full  of  wanton  and  object- 
less barbarities,  refusal  of  quarter,  murder  in 
cold  blood,  killing  of  peasants.  Invading  arm- 
ies burned  and  destroyed  every  thing  in  their 
way ; the  taking  of  plunder  and  ransom  of  pris- 
oners were  recognized  sources  of  wealth.  Pros- 
perons  conntrics  were  made  “a  sea  of  fire;”  the 
horrible  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
were  rivaled  by  those  practiced  in  Europe;  de- 
liberate directions  were  given  to  make  w'hole 
tracts  **  a desert.”  Attempts  had  been  made  to 
introduce  some  amelioration  into  warfare  again 
and  again,  either  by  forbidding  hostilities  at  cer- 
tain times,  as  was  the  object  of  the  “ truces  of 
God,”  repeatedly  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, or  by  establishing  between  the  combat- 
ants themselves  those  courtesies  which  are  at 
once  the  chief  grace  and  glory  of  chivalry ; but, 
to  judge  by  the  result  as  offei^,  even  so  late  as 


the  eighteenth  century,  those  attempts  must  be 
regarded  as  having  proved  altogether  abortive. 

England,  at  the  close  of  the  Age  of  Faith, 
had  for  long  been  a chief  pecuniary  tributary  to 
Italy,  the  source  from  which  large  revenues  had 
been  drawn,  the  fruitful  field  in  which  heids  of 
Italian  ecclesiastics  had  been  pastured.  A won- 
derful change  was  impending.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  the  island  was  far 
more  backward  intellectually  and  politically  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Its  population  hardly 
reached  five  millions,  and  was  stationaiy  at  that 
point,  not  so  much  because  of  the  effects  of  civil 
and  foreign  war,  as  merely  through  the  opera- 
tion of  ordinary  econoroied  causes.  There  was 
no  reason  to  call  more  men  into  existence.  It 
was  regarded  as  good  statemanship  to  maintain 
the  population  at  a constant  standard.  The 
municipal  policy  corresponded  to  the  national : 
it  was  not  so  much  advanced  as  that  contempo- 
raneously existing  in  Peru.  Swarms  of  idle  ec- 
clesiastics had  set  such  a pernicious  example 
that  the  indisposition  among  common  people  to 
work  had  become  quite  a formidable  difficnlty. 
In  every  village  there  were  stocks  for  the  punish- 
ment of  “valiant  beggars,”  as  they  were  termed. 
By  the  act  of  1531,  vagrants  “ whole  and  mighty 
in  body”  caught  begging,  for  the  fiiat  time  might 
be  whipped  at  the  cart-tail;  the  second  time 
their  cars  were  to  be  slit ; by  the  act  of  1536,  if 
caught  the  third  time,  they  were  to  be  put  to 
death.  In  all  directions  large  towns  were  fall- 
ing into  decay,  a misfortune  popularly  attributed 
to  the  laziness  of  the  lower  orders,  but  in  reality 
due  to  causes  of  a very  different  kind.  Hither- 
to land  had  been  the  representative  of  authority 
and  the  source  of  power.  Society  bad  been 
organized  upon  that  imperfect  basis ; a descend- 
ing scale  of  landed  proprietors  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  in  that  system  every  man  had  a place 
assigned  to  him,  just  as  in  Peru,  though  less 
perfectly.  It  was  a system  of  organized  labor, 
the  possession  of  land  being  a trust,  not  a prop- 
erty. But  now  commerce  was  beginning  to  di^ 
turb  the  foundations  on  which  all  these  arrange- 
ments had  been  sustained,  and  to  compel  a new 
distribution  of  population;  trading  companies 
were  being  established ; men  were  unsettled  by 
the  rumors  or  realities  of  immense  fortunes  rap- 
idly gained  in  foreign  advent  are.  Maritime 
enterprise  was  thus  not  only  dislocating  society, 
but  even  destroying  its  spirit,  substituting  self- 
interest  for  loyalty.  A nation  so  illiterate  that 
many  of  its  peers  in  Parliament  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  was  hardly  able  to  trace  the 
troubles  befalling  it  to  their  proper  source ; with 
one  voice  it  imputed  them  to  the  bad  example 
and  shortcomings  of  the  clergy.  Long  before 
Henry  VIII.,  England  was  ready  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries.  She  regarded  them 
as  the  very  hot-beds  of  her  evils.  There  were 
incessant  complaints  against  the  clergy  for  their 
scandalous  lasts,  for  personal  impurities  snch  as 
in  modern  times  we  do  not  allude  to,  for  their 
holding  of  livings  in  plurality,  for  their  extor- 
tion of  exorbitant  profits,  and  neglect  in  the 
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difcharge  of  their  duty.  In  the  public  opinion,  accuser;  that  simple,  unlearned  men,  and  even 
to  so  great  an  extent  had  these  immoralities  **  well-witted’*  ones,  were  entrapped  by  snbtle 
gone  that  it  was  openly  asserted  that  there  were  questions  into  heiesy  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
one  hundred  thousand  women  in  England  made  and  punishment  procured  against  them, 
dissolute  by  the  clergy.  It  was  well  known  These  are  serious  charges;  they  imply  that 


that  brothels  were  kept  in  London  for  their  use. 
It  was  affirmed  that  the  confessional  was  shame- 
fully abused,  and,  through  it,  advantage  taken 
of  females;  that  the  vilest  crime  in  an  eccle- 
siastic might  be  commuted  for  money,  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  being  sufficient  in  the  case 
of  mortal  sin.  Besides  these  general  causes  of 
complaint,  there  were  some  which,  though  of  a 
minor,  were  not  of  a less  irritating  kind ; such, 
for  instance,  as  the  mortuary,  soul-shot,  or  corpse 
present,  a claim  for  the  last  dress  worn  by  per- 
sons brought  to  a priest  for  burial,  or  some  ex- 
aggerated commutation  thereof. 

That  such  was  the  demoralized  condition  of 
the  English  Church,  and  such  its  iniquitous  re- 
lations to  the  people,  we  have  the  most  unim- 
peachable evidence,  under  circumstances  of  an 
imposing  and  solemn  character.  The  House 
of  Commons  brought  an  accusation  against  the 
clergy  before  the  King.  When  Parliament  met 
a.D.  1529,  that  House,  as  its  very  first  act,  de- 
clared to  the  sovereign  that  sedition  and  heresy 
were  peivading  the  land,  and  that  it  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  apply  a corrective.  It 
affirmed  that  the  troubles  into  which  the  realm 
had  fallen  were  attributable  to  the  clergy ; that 
tiie  chief  foundation,  occasion,  and  cause  there- 
of was  the  parallel  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
and  State ; that  the  incompatible  legislative  au- 
thority of  convocation  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief.  Among  other  specific  points  it  alleged 
the  following:  That  the  houses  of  convocation 
made  laws  without  the  royal  assent,  and  with- 
out the  consent  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
people ; that  such  laws  were  never  published  in 
the  English  language,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
men  were  daily  punished  under  them  without 
ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  eschew  the 
penalties;  that  the  demoralization  extended 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  down  to  the 
lowest  priest,  that  dignitary  having  tampered 
with  the  dispatch  of  justice  in  his  Court  of 
Arches;  that  parsons,  vicars,  priests,  and  cu- 
rates were  in  the  habit  of  denying  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  save  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  money ; that  poor  men  were  harassed 
without  any  legal  cause  in  the  spiritual  courts 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  extortion,  and  exor- 
bitant fees  were  exacted  from  them  without 
cause ; that  the  probate  of  wills  was  denied  ex- 
cept on  the  gratification  of  the  appetite  of  prel- 
ates and  ordinaries  for  money;  that  the  high 
ecclesiastics  extorted  large  sums  for  the  induc- 
tion of  persons  into  benefices,  and  that  they  did 
daily  confer  benefices  on  young  folk,’’  their 
nephews  and  relatives,  being  minors,  for  the 
porpose  of  detaining  the  fruits  and  profits  in 
their  own  bands ; that  the  bishops  illegally  im- 
prisoned, sometimes  for  a year  or  more,  persons 
in  their  jails,  without  informing  them  of  the 
causa  of  their  imptisonment  or  the  name  of  their 


the  Church  had  degenerated  into  a contrivance 
for  the  extortion  of  money.  The  House  of 
Commons  petitioned  the  King  to  make  such 
laws  as  should  furnish  a remedy.  The  King 
submitted  the  petition  to  the  bishops,  and  re- 
quired of  them  an  answer. 

In  that  answer  the  ecclesiastical  manner  of 
thought  is  very  striking.  The  bishops  insist 
that  the  laws  of  the  realm  shall  give  way  to  the 
canon  law,  or,  if  incompatible,  shall  be  altered 
so  as  to  suit  it ; they  identify  attacks  on  them- 
selves with  those  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
a time-honored  and  well-tried  derice ; they  af- 
firm that  they  have  no  kind  of  enmity  against 
the  laymen,  ‘Uheir  ghostly  children,’'  but  only 
against  the  pestilent  poison  of  heresy ; that 
their  authority  for  making  laws  is  (founded  on 
the  Scriptures,  to  which  the  laws  of  the  realm 
must  be  made  to  conform;  that  they  can  not 
conscientiously  permit  the  King’s  consent  to  the 
laws,  since  that  would  be  to  put  him  in  the  stead 
of  God,  under  whose  inspiration  they  are  made ; 
that,  as  to  troubling  poor  men,  it  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  inspireth  them  to  acts  tending  to  the 
wealth  of  bis  elect  folk ; that,  if  any  ecclesiastic 
hath  offended  in  this  respect,  thongh  in  multis 
offendimus  omnes,”  as  St.  James  hath  it,  let 
him  bear  his  own  fault,  and  let  not  the  whole 
Church  be  blamed ; that  the  Frot^tants,  their 
antagonists,  are  lewd,  idle  fellows,  who  have 
embraced  the  abominable  opinions  recently 
sprung  up  in  Germany;  that  there  are  many 
advantages  in  commuting  Church  penances  and 
censures  for  money ; that  tithes  are  a divine  in- 
stitution, and  that  debts  of  money  owing  to  God 
may  be  recovered  after  one  hundred  or  sev^ 
hundred  years  of  non-payment,  since  Gfod  can 
never  lose  his  rights  thereto ; that,  however,  it 
is  not  well  to  collect  a tithe  twice  over;  that 
priests  may  lawfully  engage  in  secular  ocenpa- 
tions  of  a certain  kind;  that  the  punbhments 
inflicted  on  the  laymen  hay^  been  for  the  health 
of  their  souls,  and  that,  generally,  the  saints 
may  claim  powers  to  wMch  common  men  are 
not  entitled. 

A fierce  struggle  between  the  Commons  and 
the  bishops  ensued;  but  the  House  was  firm, 
and  passed  several  bills,  and  among  them  the 
Clergy  Discipline  Act.  The  effect  was  to  cut 
down  ecclesiastical  incomes ; probate  and  lega- 
cy duties  were  defined;  mortuaries  were  cur- 
tailed ; extortionate  fees  for  burial  terminated ; 
clergymen  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  farming, 
tanning,  brewing,  or  to  buy  merchandise  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  it  again.  It  was  made  un- 
lawful any  longer  to  hold  eight  or  nine  bene- 
fices, or  to  purchase  dispensations  for  not  doing 
duty;  they  were  compelled  to  reside  in  the  par- 
ishes for  the  care  of  which  they  were  paid, 
under  penalty  of  £10  a month;  and  it  was 
made  a high  penal  offense  to  obtain  dispensa- 
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tions  from  anj  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  from 
Rome. 

Nothing  conld  be  more  significant  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  parties  than  the  high-toned,  the 
conservative  moderation  of  these  acts.  The 
bishops  did  not  yield,  however,  without  a strug- 
gle. In  all  directions  from  the  pulpits  arose  a 
cry  of  “atheism,”  “lack  of  faith,”  “heresy.” 
But  the  House  resolutely  stood  to  its  ground. 
Still  more,  it  sent  its  Speaker  to  the  King  with 
a complaint  against  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  had  dared  to  stigmatize  it  as  “infidel.” 
The  bishop  was  compelled  to  equivocate  and 
apologize. 

The  English  nation  and  their  King  were  thus 
together  in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ; 
they  were  together  in  the  enforcing  of  ecclesias- 
tical reforms.  It  was  nothing  but  this  harmony 
which  so  quickly  brought  the  clergy  to  reason, 
and  induct  them,  in  1532,  to  anticipate  both 
Parliament  and  the  people  in  actually  offering 
to  separate  themselves  from  Rome.  In  the 
next  year  the  King  had  destroyed  the  vast  pow- 
er which  in  so  many  centuries  had  gathered 
round  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  had  forced 
the  clergy  into  a fitting  subordination.  Hence- 
forth there  was  no  prospect  that  they  would  mo- 
nopolize all  the  influential  and  lucrative  places 
in  the  realm;  henceforth,  year  by  year,  with 
many  vicissitudes  and  changes,  their  power  con- 
tinued to  decline.  Their  special  pursuit,  theol- 
ogy, was  separated  more  and  more  perfectly  from 
politics.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  they 
had  once  constituted  one  half,  they  sank  to  a 
mere  shadow. 

Henry  VIII.  can  not,  therefore,  be  properly 
considered  as  the  author  of  the  downfall  of  ec- 
clcsiasticism  in  England,  though  he  was  the  in- 
strument by  which  it  was  ostensibly  accomplish- 
ed. The  derisive  insinuation  that  the  Gospel 
light  had  flashed  upon  him  from  Anna  Bolcyn's 
eyes  was  far  from  expressing  all  the  truth.  The 
nullity  of  papal  disciplines,  excommunications, 
interdicts,  penances,  proved  that  the  old  tone 
of  thought  was  utterly  decayed.  This  oblivion 
of  old  emotions,  this  obsoleteness  of  old  things, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  England.  On  the 
Continent  the  attacks  of  Erasmus  on  the  monks 
were  every  where  received  with  applause.  In 
1527  one  printer  issued  an  edition  of  24,000 
copies  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  and  actu- 
ally sold  them  all.  He  understood  the  signs  of 
the  times. 

From  this  digression  on  parties  and  policy  in 
England  let  us  again  return  to  special  details, 
descending  for  that  purpose  to  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  a long  time  London 
had  been  the  most  populous  capital  in  Europe ; 
yet  it  was  dirty,  ill  built,  without  sanitary  pro- 
visions. The  deaths  were  one  in  twenty-three 
each  year ; now,  in  a much  more  crowded  pop- 
ulation, they  are  not  one  in  forty.  Much  of 
the  country  was  still  heath,  swamp,  warren. 
Almost  within  sight  of  the  city  was  a tract  twen- 
ty-five miles  round  nearly  in  a state  of  nature ; 
there  were  but  three  houses  in  it.  Wild  ani- 


mals roamed  here  and  there,  veiy  much  as  they 
do  in  our  Western  Territories.  It  is  incident- 
ally mentioned  that  Queen  Anne,  on  a journey 
to  Portsmouth,  saw  a herd  of  five  hundred  red 
deer.  With  such  small  animals  as  the  marten 
and  badger,  found  every  where,  there  was  still 
seen  occasionally  the  wild  bull. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  shows  the  social  con- 
dition  than  the  provisions  for  locomotion.  In 
the  rainy  seasons  the  roads  were  all  but  impass- 
able, justifying  the  epithet  often  applied  to  them 
of  being  in  a horrible  state.  Through  such  gul- 
lies, half  filled  with  mud,  carriages  were  dragged, 
often  by  oxen,  or,  when  horses  were  used,  it 
was  as  much  a matter  of  necessity  as  in  the 
city  a matter  of  display  to  drive  half  a dozen  of 
them.  If  the  country  was  open  the  track  of  the 
road  was  easily  mistaken.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  persons  to  lose  their  way,  and 
have  to  spend  the  night  out  in  the  air.  Between 
places  of  considerable  importance  the  roads  were 
sometimes  very  little  known,  and  such"  was  the 
difiiculty  for  wheeled  carriages  that  a principal 
mode  of  transport  was  by  pack-horses,  of  which 
passengers  took  advantage,  stowing  themselves 
away  between  the  packs.  We  shall  probably 
not  dissent  from  their  complaint  that  this  meth- 
od of  traveling  was  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter.  The  usual  charge  for  freight  w as  thirty 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
century  what  were  termed  “flying  coaches”  were 
established ; they  could  move  at  the  rate  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  a day.  Many  persons 
thought  the  risk  so  great  that  it  was  a tempting 
of  Providence  to  go  in  them.  The  mail-bag 
was  carried  on  horseback  at  about  five  miles  an 
hour.  A penny-] *ost  had  been  established  in 
the  city,  but  with  much  difiiculty,  for  many  long- 
headed men,  who  knew  very  well  what  they 
were  saying,  had  denounced  it  as  an  insidious 
“popish  contrivance.” 

Only  a few  years  before  the  period  under  con- 
sideration Parliament  had  resolved  that  “all 
pictures  in  the  royal  collection  which  contained 
representations  of  Jesus  or  the  Virgin  Mother 
should  be  burned ; Greek  statues  were  delivered 
over  to  Puritan  stone-masons  to  be  made  de- 
cent.” A little  earlier  Lewis  Muggleton  had 
given  himself  out  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  having  power  to  save  or  damn  whom 
he  pleased.  It  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
God  is  only  six  feet  high,  and  the  sun  only  four 
miles  off.  The  country  beyond  the  Trent  was 
still  in  a state  of  barbarism,  and  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tyne  there  were  people  scarcely  less  sav- 
age than  American  Indians,  their  “ half-naked 
women  chanting  a wild  measure,  while  the  men, 
with  brandished  dirks,  danced  a war-dance.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  thirty-four  counties  without  a print- 
er. The  only  press  in  England  north  of  the 
Trent  was  at  York.  As  to  private  libraries, 
there  were  none  deserving  the  name.  “An 
esquire  passed  for  a great  scholar  if  Hudibras, 

Baker’s  Chronicle,  Tarleton’s  Jests,  and  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  lay  in  his 
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hall-window.'*  It  might  be  expected  that  the 
women  were  ignorant  enough  when  very  few 
men  knew  how  to  write  correctly  or  even  intel- 
ligibly, and  it  had  become  unnecessary  for  cler- 
gymen to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
tongues. 

Social  discipline  was  very  far  from  being  of 
that  kind  which  we  call  moral.  The  master 
whipped  his  apprentice,  the  pedagogue  his  schol- 
ar, the  husband  his  wife.  ' Public  punishments 
partook  of  the  general  brutality.  It  was  a day 
for  the  rabble  when  some  culprit  was  set  in  the 
pillory  to  be  pelted  with  brickbats,  rotten  eggs, 
and  dead  cats;  when  women  were  fastened  by 
the  legs  in  the  stocks  at  the  market-place,  or 
a pilferer  flogged  through  the  town  at  the  cart- 
tail,  a clamor  not  unfrcquently  arising  unless 
the  lash  were  laid  on  hard  enough  **to  make 
him  howl."  In  punishments  of  higher  offend- 
ers these  whippings  were  perfectly  horrible; 
thus  Titus  Oates,  after  standing  twice  in  the 
pillory,  was  whipped,  and,  after  an  interval  of 
two  days,  whipped  again.  A virtuoso  in  these 
matters  gives  us  the  incredible  information  that 
he  counted  as  many  as  seventeen  hundred  stripes 
administered.  So  far  from  the  community  be- 
ing shocked  at  such  an  exhibition,  they  appear- 
ed to  agree  in  the  sentiment  that,  ‘‘since  his 
face  could  not  be  made  to  blush,  it  was  well 
enough  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  his  back." 
Such  a hardening  of  heart  was  in  no  little  de- 
gree promoted  by  the  atrocious  punishments  of 
state  offenders : thus,  after  the  decapitation  of 
Montrose  and  Argyle,  their  heads  decorated  the 
top  of  the  Tolbooth ; and  gentlemen,  after  the 
rising  of  Monmouth,  were  admonished  to  be 
careful  of  their  ways,  by  hanging  in  chains  to 
their  park  gate  the  corpse  of  a rebel  to  rot  in  the 
air. 

To  a debased  public  life  private  life  corre- 
sponded. The  houses  of  the  rural  population 
were  covered  with  straw- thatch ; their  inmates, 
if  able  to  procure  fresh  meat  once  a week,  were 
considered  to  be  in  prosperous  circumstances. 
One  half  of  the  families  in  England  could  hard- 
ly do  that.  Children  of  six  years  old  were  not 
unfrequently  set  to  labor.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  spent  his  time  in  rustic  pursuits;  was 
not  an  unwilling  associate  of  peddlers  and  drov- 
ers ; knew  how  to  ring  a pig  or  shoe  a horse ; 
his  wife  and  daughters  “stitched  and  spun, 
brewed  gooseberry  wine,  cured  marigolds,  and 
made  the  crust  for  the  venison  pasty.”  Hospi- 
tality was  displayed  in  immoderate  eating,  and 
drinking  of  b^r,  the  guest  not  being  considered 
as  having  done  justice  to  the  occasion  unless  he 
had  gone  under  the  table.  The  dining-room 
was  uncarpeted ; but  then  it  was  tinted  with  a 
decoction  of  ‘ ‘ soot  and  small-beer.”  The  chairs 
were  rush-bottomed.  In  London  the  houses 
were  mostly  of  wood  and  plaster,  the  streets 
ilthy  beyond  expression.  After  nightfall  a pas- 
senger went  at  his  peril,  for  chamber  windo^i's 
were  opened  and  slop-pails  unceremoniously 
emptied  down.  There  were  no  lamps  in  the 
streets  until  Master  Heming  established  his  pub- 
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lie  lanterns.  As  a necessary  consequence,  there 
were  plenty  of  shoplifters,  highwaymen,  and 
burglars. 

As  to  the  moral  condition,  it  is  fearfully  ex- 
pressed in  the  statement  that  men  not  unfre- 
quently were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  country 
for  their  religion.  Hardly  any  personage  died 
who  was  not  popularly  suspected  to  have  been 
made  away  with  by  poison,  an  indication  of  the 
morality  generally  supposed  to  prevail  among 
the  higher  classes.  If  such  was  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  its  serious  aspect,  it  was  no  better  in  its 
lighter.  We  can  scarcely  credit  the  impurity 
and  immodesty  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions. 

What  is  said  about  them  would  be  beyond  be- 
lief if  we  did  not  remember  that  they  were  the 
amusements  of  a community  whose  ideas  of  fe- 
male modesty  and  female  sentiment  were  alto- 
gether different  from  ours.  Indecent  jests  were 
pot  into  the  mouths  of  lively  actresses,  and  the 
dancing  was  not  altogether  of  a kind  to  meet 
our  approval.  The  rural  clergy  could  do  but 
little  to  withstand  this  flood  of  immorality. 

Their  social  position  for  the  last  hundred  years 
had  been  rapidly  declining;  for,  though  the 
Church  possessed  among  her  dignitaries  great 
writers  and  great  preachers,  her  lower  orders, 
partly  through  the  political  troubles  that  had 
befallen  the  state,  but  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  sectarian  bitterness,  had  l^n  reduced  to  a 
truly  menial  condition.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  rich  man's  chaplain  to  add  dignity  to  the 
dinner-table  by  saying  grace  “in  full  canon- 
icals, " but  he  was  also  intended  to  be  a butt  for 
the  mirth  of  the  company.  “The  young  Le- 
vite,"  such  was  the  phrase  then  in  use,  “might 
fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the  car- 
rots, but  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese-cakes 
made  their  appearance  he  quitted  his  seat,  and 
stood  aloof  till  ho  was  summoned  to  return 
thanks  for  the  repast,"  the  daintiest  part  of 
which  ho  had  not  tasted.  If  need  arose,  he 
could  curry  a horse,  “cany  a parcel  ten  miles,” 
or  “cast  up  the  farrier’s  bill.”  The  “wages” 
of  a parish  priest  were  at  starvation-point.  The 
social  degradation  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  an  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
no  clergyman  should  presume  to  marry  a serv- 
ant-girl without  the  consent  of  her  master  or 
mistress. 

The  clergy,  however,  had  not  fallen  into  this 
condition  without  in  a measure  deserving  it. 

Their  time  had  been  too  much  occupied  in  per- 
secuting Puritans  and  other  sectaries,  with  whom 
they  would  have  gladly  dealt  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  dealt  with  the  Jews,  who,  from 
the  thirteenth  century  till  Cromwell,  were  al- 
together interdicted  from  public  worship.  The 
University  of  Oxford  had  ordered  t)ie  political 
works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and  Baxter  to  be 
publicly  burned  in  the  court  of  the  schools. 

The  immortal  vagabond,  Bunyan,  had  been 
committed  to  jail  for  preaching  out  of  his  head 
the  way  of  salvation  to  the  common  people,  and 
had  remained  there  twelve  years,  the  stout  old 
man  refusing  to  give  his  promise  not  to  offend  in 
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that  manner  again.  The  great  doctrine  incnl- 
cated  from  the  pulpit  was  submission  to  temporal 
power.  Men  were  taught  that  rebellion  is  a sin 
not  less  deadly  than  witchcraft.  On  a commu- 
nity thirsting  after  the  waters  of  life  were  stiU 
inflicted  wearisome  sermons  respecting  ‘*the 
wearing  of  surplices,  position  at  the  Eucharist,  , 
or  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  baptism,'*  things  that  ; 
were  a stencli  in  the  nostrils  of  the  lank-haired 
f uritan,  who,  with  his  hands  clasped  on  his  bo- 
som, his  face  corrugated  with  religious  astrin- 
gency,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  turned  upward  to  i 
heaven,  rocking  himself  alternately  en  his  heels 
and  the  tips  of  his  toes,  delivered,  in  a savory 
prayer  uttered  through  his  nose,  all  such  abomi-  ! 
nations  of  the  Babylonish  harlot  to  the  Devil, 
whose  affairs  they  were.  | 

In  administering  the  law,  whether  in  relation 
to  political  or  religious  offenses,  there  was  an 
inedible  atrocity.  In  London,  the  crazy  old  j 
bridge  over  the  Thames  was  decorated  with 
grinning  and  mouldering  heads  of  criminals, 
under  an  idea  that  these  ghastly  spectacles 
would  fortify  the  common  people  in  their  re- 
solves to  act  according  to  law.  The  toleration 
of  the  times  may  be  understood  from  a law  en» 
acted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  May  8,  1685, 
that  whoever  preached  or  heard  in  a conventicle 
should  be  punished  with  death  and  the  conf sca- 
tion  of  his  goods.  That  such  an  infamous  spirit 
did  not  content  itself  with  mere  dead-letter  laws 
there  is  too  much  practical  evidence  to  permit 
any  one  to  doubt.  A silly  laboring  man,  who 
had  taken  it  into  bis  head  that  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously attend  the  Episcopal  worship,  was 
seized  by  a troop  of  soldiers,  rapidly  examined, 
convict^  of  non-conformity,  and  sentenced  to 
death  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  who  led  one 
little  child  by  the  hand,  and  it  was  easy  to  sec 
was  about  to  give  birth  to  another.  Ho  was 
shot  before  her  face,  the  widow  crying  out  in 
her  agony,  ‘ Well,  Sir,  well,  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing will  come !'  *’  Shrieking  Scotch  Covenant- 
ers were  submitted  to  torture  by  crashing  their 
knees  flat  in  tlie  boot;  women  were  tied  to 
stakes  on  the  sea-sands  and  drowned  by  the 
slowly  advancing  tide  because  they  would  not 
attend  Episcopal  worship,  or  branded  on  their 
cheeks  and  then  shipped  to  America;  gallant 
but  wounded  soldiers  were  hung  in  Scotland  for  ' 
fear  they  should  die  before  they  could  be  got  to  , 
England.  In  the  troubles  connected  with  Mon- 
mouth's  rising,  in  one  county  alone,  Somerset-  I 
shire,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  were  | 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  to  say  nothing  | 
of  military  executions,  for  the  soldiers  amused  | 
themselves  by  hanging  a culprit  for  each  toast 
they  drank,  and  making  the  drums  and  fifes 
play,  as  they  said,  to  his  dancing.  It  is  need- 
less to  recall  such  incidents  as  the  ferocity  of 
Kirk*s  lambs,  for  such  was  the  name  popularly 
given  to  tlic  soldiers  of  that  colonel,  in  allusion 
to  the  Paschal  lamb  they  bore  on  their  flag;  or 
the  story  of  Tom  Boilman,  so  nicknamed  from 
having  been  compelled  by  those  veterans  to 
seethe  the  remains  of  his  quartered  friends  in ! 
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melted  pitch.  Women,  for  such  idle  words  as 
women  are  always  using,  were  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  at  the  cart's-tail  through  eveiy  market 
town  in  Dorset;  a lad  named  Tutching  con- 
demned to  be  flogged  once  a fortnight  for  seven 
years.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-one  human 
beings  judicially  condemned  to  transportation  to 
the  West  India  islands,  and  suffering  all  the 
horrible  pains  of  a slave-ship  in  the  middle  pas- 
sage, “were  never  shftered  to  go  on  deck;*’  in 
the  holds  below,  **all  was  darkness,  stench, 
lamentation,  disease,  and  death.**  One  fifth  of 
them  were  thrown  overboard  to  the  sharks  be- 
fore they  reached  their  destination,  and  the  rest 
obliged  to  be  fattened  before  they  could  be  of- 
fered in  the  market  to  the  Jamaica  planters. 

The  court  ladies,  and  even  the  Queen  of  En- 
gland herself,  were  so  utterly  forgetful  of  wo- 
manly mercy  and  common  humanity  os  to  join 
in  this  infernal  traflic.  That  princess  requested 
that  a hundred  of  the  convicts  should  be  given 
to  her.  ‘‘  The  profit  which  she  cleared  on  the 
cargo,  after  making  a large  allowance  for  those 
who  died  of  hunger  and  fever  during  the  pas- 
sage, can  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  a thou- 
sand guineas.*’ 

It  remains  to  add  a few  words  respecting  the 
state  of  literature.  This,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  had  become  indescribably 
profligate,  and,  since  the  art  of  reading  was  by 
no  means  generally  cultivated,  the  most  ready 
method  of  litcraiy  communication  was  through 
theatrical  representation.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  pluy-writing  was  the  best  means  of 
literary  remuneration,  if  we  except  the  profit 
derived  from  the  practice  which,  to  some  ex- 
tent, sundves,  though  its  disgraceful  motive  has 
ceased,  of  dedicating  books  to  rich  men  for  the 
sake  of  the  fee  they  w'^ould  give.  It  is  said  that 
books  have  actually  been  printed  in  considera- 
tion of  the  profits  of  the  dedication.  Especially 
in  the  composition  of  plays  was  it  judged  expe- 
dient to  minister  to  the  depraved  public  taste  by 
indecent  expressions,  or  allusions  broad  and  sly. 

The  playwright  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  audience 
who  were  critical  on  that  point,  and  in  a posi- 
tion, if  he  should  not  come  up  to  the  required 
standard,  to  damn  him  and  his  work  in  an  in- 
stant. From  these  remarks  must  be  excepted 
the  tvritings  of  Milton,  which  are  nowhere 
stained  by  such  a blemish.  And  yet  posterity 
will  perhaps  with  truth  assert  that  Paradise 
Lost  has  wrought  more  intellectual  evil  than 
even  its  base  contemporaries,  since  it  has  fa- 
miliarized educated  minds  with  images  which, 
though  in  one  sense  sublime,  in  another  are 
most  unworthy,  and  has  taught  the  public  a 
dreadful  materialization  of  the  great  and  invisi- 
ble God.  A Manichean  composition  in  reality, 
it  was  mistaken  for  a Christian  poem. 

The  progress  of  English  literature  not  only 
offers  striking  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  affected  by  theatrical  representations,  but 
also  furnishes  an  interesting  illustration  of  that 
necessary  course  through  which  intellectual  de- 
velopment most  pass.  It  is  difilcolt  for  us,  who 
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influence  once  exercised  by  the  pulpit  and  the 
stage  in  the  instruction  of  a non-reading  people. 
As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  the 
only  means  of  mental  access  to  the  public,  and 
we  should  find,  if  we  were  to  enter  on  a detailed 
examination  of  either  one  or  the  other,  that  they 
famish  a vivid  reflection  of  the  popular  intellect- 
ual condition.  Leaving  to  others  such  interest- 
ing researches  into  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  English  pulpit,  I may,  for  a moment,  direct 
attention  to  theatrical  exhibitions. 

There  are  three  obvious  phases  through  which 
the  drama  has  passed,  corresponding  to  as  many 
phases  in  the  process  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. These  are  respectively  the  miracle  play, 
corresponding  to  the  stage  of  childhood;  the 
moral,  corresponding  to  that  of  youth ; the  real, 
corresponding  to  that  of  manhood.  In  them  re- 
spectively the  supernatural,  the  theological,  the 
positive  predominates.  The  first  went  out  of 
fashion  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  second  continued  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  third  still  remains. 
By  the  miracle  play  is  understood  a representa- 
tion of  Scripture  incidents,  enacted,  however, 
without  any  regard  to  the  probabilities  of  time, 
place,  or  action ; such  subjects  as  the  Creation, 
the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  being  considered  as 
suitable,  and  in  these  scenes,  without  any  con- 
cern for  chronology,  other  personages,  as  the 
Pope  or  Mohammed,  being  introduced,  or  the 
Virgin  Mary  wearing  a French  hood,  or  Virgil 
worshiping  the  Saviour.  Our  forefathers  were 
not  at  all  critical  historians;  they  indulged 
without  stint  in  a highly  pleasing  credulity. 
They  found  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  Mo- 
hammed was  originally  a cardinal,  who  turned 
heretic  out  of  spite  because  he  was  not  elected 
pope ; that,  since  the  taking  of  the  true  cross  by 
the  Turks,  all  Christian  children  have  twenty- 
two  instead  of  thirty-two  teeth,  as  was  the  case 
before  that  event ; and  that  men  have  one  rib 
less  than  women,  answering  to  that  taken  from 
Adam.  The  moral  play  personifies  virtues, 
vices,  passions,  goodness,  courage,  honesty, 
love.  The  real  play  introduces  human  actors, 
with  a plot  free  from  the  supernatural,  and  prob- 
ability is  outraged  as  little  as  possible.  Its  ex- 
cellency consists  in  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
it  delineates  human  character  and  action. 

The  miracle  play  was  originally  introduced 
by  the  Church,  the  first  dramas  of  the  kind,  it 
is  said,  having  been  composed  by  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen.  They  were  brought  from  Constantinople 
by  the  Crusaders ; the  Byzantines  were  always 
infatuated  with  theatrical  shows.  The  parts  of 
these  plays  were  often  enacted  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  representations  took 
place  at  the  abbey  gate.  1^  highly  did  the 
Italian  authorities  prize  the  influence  of  these 
exhibitions  on  the  vulgar,  that  the  pope  granted 
a thousand  days  of  pardon  to  any  person  who 
should  submit  to  the  pleasant  penance  of  attend- 
ing them.  All  the  arguments  that  had  been 
used  in  behalf  of  picture-worship  were  applicable 
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and  Ascension  were  represented.  Over  illiter- 
ate minds  a coarse  but  congenial  influence  was 
obtained ; a recollection,  though  not  an  under- 
standing of  sacred  things.  In  the  play  of  the 
Fall  of  Luciferi'  that  personage  was  introduced, 
according  to  the  vulgai^  acceptation,  with  horns, 
and  tail,  and  cloven  hoof;  his  beard,  however, 
was  red,  our  forefathers  having  apparently  in- 
dulged in  a singular  antipathy  against  hair  of 
that  color.  There  still  remain  accounts  of  the 
expenses  incurred  on  some  of  these  occasions, 
the  coarse  quaintness  of  which  is  not  only  amus- 
ing, bat  also  shows  the  debased  ideas  of  the 
times.  For  instance,  in  **  Mysteries,*'  enacted 
at  Coventry,  are  such  entries  as  “paid  for  a 
pair  of  gloves  for  God ;”  “ paid  for  gilding  (^'s 
coat;**  “djrvers  necessaries  for  the  trimmynge 
of  the  Father  of  Heaven.**  In  the  play  of  the 
“ Shepherds’*  there  is  provision  for  green  cheese 
and  Halton  ale,  a suitable  recruitment  after 
their  long  journey  to  the  birth-place  of  our 
Saviour.  “Payd  to  the  players  for  rehearsal: 
imprimis,  to  Gk>d,  iis.  viii^. ; to  Pilate  his  wife, 
iU. ; item,  for  keeping  fyer  at  hell's  mouth,  iii<f.** 

A strict  attention  to  chronology  is  not  exacted ; 

Herod  swears  by  Mohammed,  and  promises  one 
of  his  councilors  to  make  him  pope.  Noah’s 
wife,  who,  it  appears,  was  a termagant,  swears 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  that  she  will  not  go  into  the 
ark,  and,  indeed,  is  only  constrained  so  to  do  by 
a sound  cudgeling  administered  by  the  patriarch, 
the  rustic  justice  of  the  audience  being  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  point  that  such  a flogging 
should  not  be  given  with  a stick  thicker  than 
her  husband’s  thumb.  The  sentiment  of  modes- 
ty seems  not  to  have  been  very  exacting,  since 
in  the  play  of  “the  Fall  of  Man”  Adam  and 
Eve  appear  entirely  naked ; one  of  the  chief 
incidents  is  the  adjustment  of  the  fig-leaves. 

Many  such  circumstances  might  be  related,  im- 
pressing us  perhaps  with  an  idea  of  the  obscenity 
and  profanity  of  the  times.  But  this  would 
scarcely  be  a just  conclusion.  As  the  social 
state  improved,  we  begin  to  find  objections  raised 
by  the  more  thoughtful  ecclesiastics,  who  re- 
fused to  lend  the  holy  vestments  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  at  last  succeeded  in  excluding  these 
exhibitions  from  consecrated  places.  After 
dwindling  down  by  degrees,  these  plays  lin- 
gered in  the  booths  at  fairs  or  on  market-days, 
the  Church  having  resigned  them  to  the  guilds 
of  different  trades,  and  these,  in  the  end,  giving 
them  up  to  the  mountebank.  And  so  they  died. 

Their  history  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
a popular  intellectual  condition  in  process  of 
passing  away. 

The  mystery  and  miracle  plays  were  succeed- 
ed by  the  moi^  play.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some,  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  En- 
glish theatre,  that  these  plays  were  the  result 
of  the  Reformation,  with  the  activity  of  which 
movement  their  popularity  was  coincident.  But 
perhaps  the  reader  who  is  impr^sed  with  the 
principle  of  that  definite  order  of  social  advance- 
ment so  frequently  referred  to  in  this  book  will 
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agree  with  me  that  this  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  can  hardly  be  sustained,  and  that  devo- 
tional exercises  and  popular  recreations  are  in 
common  affected  by  antecedent  conditions.  Of 
the  moral  play,  a very  characteristic  example 
still  remains  under  the  title  of  “Everyman.” 
It  often  delineates  personification  and  allegory 
with  very  considerable  power.  This  short  phase 
of  our  tWtrical  career  deserves  a far  closer  at- 
tention than  it  has  hitherto  obtained,  for  it  has 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  our  literature. 

1 think  that  it  is  to  this,  in  its  declining  days, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  machinery 
of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Whoever  will 
compare  that  work  with  such  plays  as  “Eveiy- 
man”  and  “Lusty  Juventus”  can  not  fail  to  be 
strqgk  with  their  resemblances.  Such  person- 
ages as  “Good  Counsel,”  “Abominable  Liv- 
ing,” “Hypocra8ie,”in  the  play  are  of  the  same 
family  as  those  in  the  Progress.  The  stout 
Protestantism  of  both  is  at  once  edifying  and 
amusing.  An  utter  contempt  for  “ holy  stocks 
and  holy  stones,  holy  clouts  and  holy  bones,” 
as  the  play  has  it,  animates  them  all.  And  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  immortal  tinker, 
in  the  carnal  days  when  he  played  at  tipcat  and 
romped  with  the  girls  on  the  village  green  at 
Elstow,  indulged  himself  in  the  edification  of 
witnessing  these  dramatic  representations. 

As  to  the  passage  from  this  dramatic  phase 
to  the  real,  in  which  the  character  and  actions 
of  man  are  portrayed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  su- 
pernatural, it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  with 
brevity— indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  | 
one  name,  and  that  one  name  is  Shakspeare. 
He  stands,  in  his  relations  to  English  literature, 
in  the  same  position  that  the  great  Greek  sculp- 
tors stood  with  respect  to  ancient  art,  embody- 
ing conceptions  of  humanity  in  its  various  at- 
tributes with  indescribable  skill,  and  with  an 
exquisite  agreement  to  nature. 

Not  without  significance  is  it  that  we  find 
mystery  in  the  pulpit  and  mystery  on  the  stage. 
They  appertain  to  social  infancy.  Such  dramas 
as  those  I have  alluded  to,  and  many  others 
that,  if  space  had  permitted,  might  have  been 
quoted,  were  in  unison  with  the  times.  The 
abbeys  were  boasting  of  such  treasures  as  the 
French  hood  of  the  Virgin,  “ her  smocke  or 
shifte,”  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  laid,  i 
the  spear  which  pierced  his  side,  the  crown  of 
thorns.  The  transition  from  this  to  the  follow- 
ing stage  is  not  without  its  political  attendants, 
the  prohibition  of  interludes  containing  any 
thing  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  royal 
proclamation  against  preaching  out  of  one’s  own 
brain,  the  appearance  of  the  Puritan  upon  the 
national  stage,  an  increasing  acerbity  of  habit 
and  sanctimoniousness  of  demeanor. 

With  peculiar  facility  we  may  therefore, 
through  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
drama,  determine  national  mental  condition. 
The  same  may  be  done  by  a like  examination 
of  the  state  of  the  pulpit.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  results  together  can  not 
fail  to  observe  bow  remarkably  they  correspond. 


Such  was  the  state  of  the  literature  of  amuse- 
ment ; as  to  political  literature,  even  at  the  close 
of  the  period  we  are  considering,  it  could  not  bo 
expected  to  flourish  after  the  judges  had  declared 
that  no  man  could  publish  political  news  except 
he  had  been  duly  authorized  by  the  crown.  News- 
papers were,  however,  beginning  to  be  periodic- 
ally issued,  and,  if  occasion  called  for  it,  broad- 
sides, as  they  were  termed,  were  added.  In  ad- 
dition, newsletters  were  written  by  enterprising 
individuals  in  the  metropolis,  and  sent  to  rich 
persons  who  subscribed  for  them ; they  then  cir- 
culated from  family  to  family,  and  doubtless  en- 
joyed a privilege  which  has  not  descended  to 
their  printed  contemporary,  the  newspaper,  of 
never  becoming  stale.  Their  authors  compiled 
them  from  materials  picked  up  in  the  gossip  of 
the  cofiee-bouses.  The  coffee-houses,  in  a non- 
reading community,  were  quite  an  important 
political  as  well  as  social  institution.  They 
were  of  every  kind,  prelatical,  popish,  Puritan, 
scientific,  literary,  \^ig,  Tory.  Whatever  a 
man’s  notions  might  be,  he  could  find  in  Lon- 
don, in  a double  sense,  a coffee-house  to  bis 
taste.  In  towns  of  considerable  importance  the 
literary  demand  was  insignificant;  thus  it  is 
said  that  the  father  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  lexicog- 
rapher, peddled  books  from  town  to  town,  and 
was  accustomed  to  open  a stall  in  Birmingham 
on  market-days,  and  it  is  added  that  this  supply 
of  literature  was  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  of  slow 
growth.  Scarcely  had  printing  been  invented 
when  it  was  found  necessary  eveiy  where  to 
place  it  under  some  restraint,  as  was,  for  in- 
stance, done  by  Rome  in  her  Index  Expurga- 
torius  of  prohibited  books,  and  the  putting  of 
printers  who  had  offended  under  the  ban ; the 
action  of  the  University  of  Paris,  previously  al- 
luded to,  was  essentially  of  the  same  kind.  In 
England,  at  first,  the  press  was  subjected  to  the 
common  law ; the  crown  judges  themselves  de- 
termined the  offense,  and  could  punish  the  of- 
fender with  fine,  imprisonment,  or  even  death. 

Within  the  last  century  this  power  of  determin- 
ation has  been  taken  from  them,  and  a jury 
must  decide,  not  only  on  the  fact,  but  also  on 
the  character  of  the  publication,  whether  libel- 
ous, seditious,  or  otherwise  offensive.  The  prcs.s 
thus  came  to  be  a reflector  of  public  opinion, 
casting  light  back  upon  the  public ; yet,  as  with 
other  reflectors,  a portion  of  the  illuminating 
power  is  lost.  The  restraints  under  which  it  is 
laid  are  due,  not  so  much  to  the  fear  that  lib- 
erty would  degenerate  into  license,  for  public 
opinion  would  soon  correct  that ; they  are  rath- 
er connected  with  the  necessities  of  the  social 
state. 

Whoever  will  examine  the  condition  of  En- 
gland at  successive  periods  during  her  passage 
through  the  Age  of  Fhith  will  see  how  slow  was 
her  progress,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to 
find  at  its  close  how  small  was  her  advance. 

The  ideas  that  had  served  her  for  so  many  cen- 
turies as  a guide  had  rather  obstructed  than  fa- 
cilitated her  way.  But  whoever  will  consider 
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what  she  has  done  since  she  fairly  entered  on 
her  Age  of  Reason  will  remark  a wonderful  con- 
trast. There  has  not  been  a progress  in  phys- 
ical conditions  only — a securing  of  better  food, 
better  clothing,  better  shelter,  swifter  locomo- 
tion, the  procurement  of  individual  happiness, 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  life.  There  has 
been  a great  moral  advancement.  Such  atroc- 
ities as  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs are  now  impossible,  and  so  unlike  our 
own  manners  that  doubtless  we  read  of  them  at 
first  with  incredulity,  and  with  difiiculty  are 
brought  to  believe  that  these  are  the  things  our 
ancestors  did.  What  a difierence  between  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  past,  its  objectless  exertions, 
its  unsatis&ctory  end,  and  the  energy,  the  well- 
directed  intentions  of  the  present  age,  which 
have  already  yielded  results  like  the  prodigies 
of  romance ! 


THE  ROSETTA  STONE. 


IT  is  not  at  all  likely  that  her  mother  ever 
heard  of  it,  or  would  have  cared  for  it  if  she 
had,  or  that  she  had  the  least  idea  that  she  was 
stamping  her  child’s  destiny  in  naming  her  by 
its  name ; but  she  did,  and  so  gave  rise  to  a pe- 
culiar little  conversation  between  Mark  and  Mil- 
lard Vane,  the  while  they  sat  at  breakfast  in  the 
comfortable,  bachelor  establishment  of  the  for- 
mer, and  reunited  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love 
somewhat  strained  by  a ten  years'  absence  of  the 
latter  in  the  realms  that  lie  beneath  our  feet. 

“And  now  I suppose  you  feel  as  if  you  had 
seen  every  thing  that  is  worth  seeing  on  this 
ridiculous  little  globe  of  ours,*’  said  Mark,  fold- 
ing his  napkin  with  sedulous  care,  and  yet  with 
a slight  trepidation  of  manner. 

“ Hum — well,  I don’t  know.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  quote  Ulysses  to  the  effect  that  1 have 
traveled  observant  through  foreign  climes,  and 
taught  me  other  tongues ; have  seen  men  and 
things  innumerable,  but  yet — ” 

“ Have  not  seen  Rosetta  Stone,”  interposed 
Mark,  with  a laugh  that  was  evidently  forced. 

“The  Rosetta  Stone,  my  dear  boy!”  ex- 
claimed Millard,  coming  briskly  back  from  the 
little  reminiscent  reverie  toward  which  he  had 
been  tending,  and  looking  at  his  brother  with 
considerable  surprise — “The  Rosetta  Stone  has 
been  for  the  last  year  my  chief  object  of  interest. 
The  reason  I remained  in  England  instead  of 
coming  home  last  spring  was  to  have  a few 
months  more  study  of  it.” 

“You  could  have  studied  to  more  advantage 
here,”  interrupted  Mark,  once  more,  with  a 
sheepish  smile. 

“ Nonsense,  Mark.  Excuse  me,  old  fellow, 
but  how  could  I study  the  Rosetta  Stone  any 
where  so  well  as  at  the  British  Museum  ? There 
are  engravings,  to  be  sure,  and  very  accurate 
pictures.” 

“I  wish  I had  one,”  muttered  Mark. 

“ Do  you,  though  ? I’m  very  happy  to  hear 
you  say  so,  for  1 took  great  pains  to  secure  one 
of  the  finest.  I’ll  get  it  for  you.” 
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“No,  Millard — you  don’t  understand” — ^but 
Millard  had  already  left  the  room,  and  Mark, 
with  a nervous  little  laugh,  remained  drumming 
upon  the  table  with  his  fingers  until  the  return 
of  his  brother,  who  spread  before  him  an  engrav- 
ing representing  an  oblong  black  stone  upon 
whose  surface  were  represented  a series  of  char- 
acters in  three  separate  groups,  differing  indeed 
in  their  nature,  but  all  equally  vague  and  mean- 
ingless to  the  bewildered  eyes  of  Mark  Vane, 
who,  nevertheless,  bent  low  his  head  in  pretended 
scrutiny. 

“ It’s  accurate,  you  may  depend  on  that,  Mark. 

I took  it  to  the  Museum,  and  with  a strong  mag- 
nifying glass  went  over  the  whole  inscription 
letter  by  letter,  lino  by  line,  figure  by  figure. 

It’s  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  as  the 
Stone  itself.” 

“ It’s  very  curious,  I dare  say;  but  here’s  a 
sketch  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  which  I prefer  to 
yours,  with  its  mysterious  inscriptions,”  replied 
Mark,  handing  to  his  brother  a drawing. 

“Why,  Mark,  this  is  the  portrait  of  a wo- 
man !” 

“ That  is  plain  enough ; but  it’s  my  Rosetta 
Stone  for  all  that.” 

“ Oh,  her  name  is  Rosetta  Stone,  is  it?” 

“ At  present,  yes ; but  1 hope  it  will  soon  be 
changed  to  Rosetta  Vane.” 

“ I congratulate  you,  Mark.  But  who  b the 
lady?” 

“ You  remember  old  Jacob  Stone?” 

“ What,  you  don’t  mean  that  crabbed,  vulgar 
old  man,  who  swore  that  we  robbed  his  pear- 
tree,  and  got  ns  a most  unmerited  flogging? 

You  don’t  mean — ” 

“I  remember,”  interposed  Mark,  laughing. 

“If  we  didn’t  deserve  the  flogging  for  robbing 
the  pear-tree,  we  richly  earned  it  by  our  sub- 
sequent annoyances  of  the  old  fellow,  so  we  may 
fairly  cry  quits.  But  Jacob  is  dead.” 

“And  this  Rosetta — ?” 

“ Is  the  daughter  of  David  Stone,  only  son 
of  our  old  enemy.  Don’t  you  remember  hear- 
ing that  he  had  a son  at  the  West?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,  last  year,  just  after  old  Jacob’s  death, 
his  widow  sent  for  me  to  come  and  see  her.  I 
went,  and  found  her  in  much  perplexity  over  a 
letter  written  by  some  Wisconsin  doctor  to  in- 
form her  that  her  son  and  his  wife  were  both 
dead  and  had  left  an  only  child,  who  was  to  be 
sent  East  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  were 
forwarded.” 

“ Why  should  the  old  woman  send  for  you  ?” 

“Because  in  this  part  of  the  countiy  we  who 
have  money  consider  it  an  acknowledged  duty 
to  help  our  poorer  neighbors.” 

“And  so  you — ” 

“ Wrote  the  letter — inclosed  the  money.” 

“I  see,”  replied  the  elder,  dryly,  as,  plunging 
his  hands  deep  into  his  trowsers  pockets,  he 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  vacantly 
across  the  Hudson,  sparkling  in  the  mellow  sun- 
light. 

“Well?”  demanded  he  at  last,  wheeling  sud- 
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dcnly  upon  his  brother,  who  was  contemplating 
the  pencil  sketch. 

“ Well,  I went  to  see  how  they  got  on,  and 
Mrs.  Stone  wanted  me  to  settle  up  the  old  man’s 
affairs,  which  were  terribly  confused,  and  so, 
naturally,  you  see,  Millard — ” 

“Are  you  absolutely  pledged  to  marry  her?” 
interrupted  his  brother,  upon  whose  mind  re- 
flection seemed  to  produce  no  mollifying  influ- 
ence. 

“In  words.  No;  in  manner.  Yes.  And  I 
mean  to  say  in  words  what  I have  already  said 
in  other  ways.  I have  only  waited  to  speak 
with  you,  my  only  brother.  What  do  you 
think?” 

“ I think  she  would  marry  you,  or  any  other 
man  in  your  position.” 

“Why  should  you  so  insult  both  me^and  the 
woman  of  whom  you  know  nothing,  except  that 
she  is  my  chosen  wife  ?”  demanded  Mark,  rising 
indignantly. 

“Insult?  I don’t  desire  to  insult  either  of 
you,  my  dear  boy,  but  you  must  remember  that, 
besides  being  five  years  your  senior,  I have  seen 
and  studied  at  least  five  hundred  times  as  many 
men  and  women  as  you,  and  am  not  so  easily 
led  away  by  romantic  feeling.  You  say  I know 
nothing  of  this  young  woman.  I know  that  she 
is  the  grand-daughter  of  a crafty,  vulgar  old 
miser ; that  in  all  probability  her  father  and  mo- 
ther were  of  the  same  stamp ; and  that  if  human 
nature  is  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  most  others, 
she  would  marry  gladly  and  eagerly  any  man 
who  could  make  her  mistress  of  the  Eyrie.” 

“ Yon  do  her  injustice,  bitter  injustice;  indeed 
you  do,”  expostulated  JVLirk,  half  eagerly,  half 
angrily. 

Millard,  without  reply  save  a significant  smile, 
took  from  his  pocket  a microscope,  opened  and 
adjusted  it,  and  bent  over  the  precious  engrav- 
ing, with  its  triple  yet  unique  inscription. 

“Yes,”  half  grumbled  Mark,  after  watching 
him  for  a moment,  “you  can  pore  over  that 
stupid  old  stone,  with  its  inscription  that  never 
meant  any  thing  in  its  best  days,  and  now  is 
past  finding  out  altogether,  year  after  year,  and 
think  your  time  well  bestowed ; but  fancy  your- 
self capable  of  reading  the  character  of  this 
young  girl,  whose  only  crime  is  being  Jacob 
Stone’s  grand-daughter,  without  ever  having  seen 
her.” 

“ My  dear  Mark,  if  I could  only  find  as  sim- 
ple and  universal  a rule  to  apply  to  my  inscrip- 
tion as  to  your  lady-love’s  mind,  I should  have 
no  need  to  study  longer  over  the  one  than  the 
other.” 

“ And  by  what  rule  do  you  measure  Rosetta’s 
mind  ?”  asked  Mark,  still  angrily. 

“By  the  rule  of  self-interest.  A rule  that 
will  gauge  all  the  uneducated  human  nature 
with  which  I ever  came  in  contact,”  returned  the 
philosopher,  coolly,  and  still  scanning  his  hiero- 
glyphics. 

“ Millard,  you’re  a — 

“ Come,  come,  Mark,  don’t  say  it.  Are  you 
and  I to  quarrel  after  ten  years  of  separation 


about  that  girl?  Come  abroad  with  me.  I 
should  like  of  all  things  to  return  to  England  at 
least.” 

“That  girl!”  ejaculated  Mark,  with  his  re- 
turning breath.  ‘ ‘ Will  you  come  with  me  and 
see  her?” 

“Not  I!  And  yet,”  continued  the  young 
cynic,  after  a moment’s  consideration,  “ I have 
no  doubt  that  if  I could  see  her  off  her  guard, 
and  unrestrained  by  your  presence,  I could  in  a 
veiy  short  time  open  your  eyes  to  the  probable 
fact  of  her  being  Jacob  Stone’s  worthy  descend- 
ant.” 

“I  will  pledge  my  life  upon  her  truth !”  as- 
serted Mark,  stoutly. 

“Come,  then;  I will,  for  your  sake,  give 
up  a week  to  this  experiment,”  sighed  Millard, 
wearily. 

“A  week,  no;  you  would  then  say  your  ex- 
periment failed  fot  want  of  time.  You  shall 
have  three  weeks  in  which  to  study  her ; and 
you  shall  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  give  me 
your  opinion  in  writing  of  her  exterior  manners 
and  appearance,  that  will  answer  to  the  Greek 
inscription  on  your  own  Rosetta  Stone,  which  he 
who  runs  may  read.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
week  you  shall  translate  to  me  her  mind,  com- 
paring and  collating  it  with  your  first  impres- 
sion, as  you  pretend  to  decipher  the  enchorial 
sentence  here  by  aid  of  the  Greek.  You  see  I 
know  somewhat  of  your  jargon.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week,  you  shall  give  me  a clear 
reading  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  young  girl 
whom  you  have  studied ; and  this  translation  of 
her  inmost  nature  will,  if  I know  her  and  you, 
give  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  your  own 
heart,  as  well  as  mine,  than  if  you  could  read 
off  these  ridiculous  hieroglyphics  like  so  much 
Oxford  print.” 

“Agreed,  then!”  cried  Millard,  joyously, 
jumping  up  to  seize  his  brother’s  hand.  “I 
will  take  the  three  weeks,  and  I will  read  your 
Rosetta  Stone.  I only  wish  I could  hope  as 
easily  to  .decipher  my  own.” 

The  next  afternoon  a gentleman  carrying  a 
huge  port-folio  beneath  his  arm,  and  dressed  in 
the  careless  style  affected  by  artists,  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  old  farm-house  known  as  the 
“ Widder  Stone’s,”  and  paused  a moment — his 
walking-stafif  raised  to  knock — to  glance  at  the 
scene  within : at  the  white-haired  dame  seated 
in  the  wooden  rocking-chair  gravely  knitting ; 
at  the  child  who  sat  at  her  feet. 

Child?  No;  petite  and  agile,  blue-eyed, 
fair-haired,  and  rosy-tinted  though  she  was,  a 
second  look  showed  that  she  was  past  childhood, 
while  yet  the  idea  of  womanhood  seemed  ab- 
surdly ponderous  and  formal  as  applied  to  her 
airy  motions  and  careless  mirth. 

“Rosetta,  can  it  be?  Not  much  Stone  of 
any  sort,”  flashed  through  the  mind  of  the  art- 
ist as  the  uplifted  cane  fell,  upon  the  half-open 
door. 

The  old  woman  raised  her  dim  ^es.  The 
girl  bounded  to  her  feet  so  suddenly  that  the 
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spectator  winked,  but  removing  his  hat  stepped 
inside  the  door  in  answer  to  the  dame's  invita- 
tion, and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  shylj  prof- 
fered by  the  girl. 

“Won’t  you  have  something  to  take,  Sir?” 
inquired  the  old  woman,  with  hospitable  earnest- 
ness. “ ’Setta,  you  get  a plate  of  them  crullers 
and  a mug  of  cider  for  the  gentleman.” 

“ Nothing,  nothing,  thank  you,  madam ; un- 
less, indeed,  this  young  lady,  Miss — ” 

“ Rosetta’s  her  name,  Sir  j 'Setta  we  call  her 
for  short  most  generally.” 

“ If  Miss  Rosetta  will  give  me  a glass  of  wa- 
ter, then,  1 shall  be  much  obliged  to  her.” 

“Certain,  if  you  won’t  have  nothing  better, 
Sir.  Have  you  walked  a long  way,  Sir  ?” 

“Some  distance,  ma’am.  I am  an  artist, 
and  am  making  sketches  of  the  magnificent 
Bceneiy  about  here.  I have  seen  so  many  dif- 
ferent ones  to-day  which  I had  no  time  to  sketch, 
that  I Imve  resolved  to  spend  some  days  in  look- 
ing them  up,  if  1 can  find  a convenient  lodging. 
Perhaps,  madam,  you  may  be  induced  to  take 
me  in.  I assure  you  it  would  be  quite  a favor.” 

“ Well,  I never ! Lor*,  Sir,  you  couldn’t  put 
up  with  our  homely  doings— not  a day.  Sir.  We 
ain’t  nothing  but  farmei^s,  and  much-as-ever  that 
we’re  that.  My  old  man  he’s  dead  this  couple 
0*  year,  and  Peter  Schenk  carries  on  my  farm 
at  the  halves.” 

“Never  fear,  ma’am,  but  that  I shall  be  con- 
tented. My  name  is  Vane — a cousin  of  Mr. 
Mark  Vane.” 

“ Our  landlord,  Sir ! Have  you  been  staying 
with  him  ?”  * 

• “Not  yet.  I wish  before  every  thing  else  to 
complete  the  series  of  sketches  that  I have  com- 
menced, and  do  not  intend  to  allow  myself  to 
think  of  any  thing  else,  not  even  of  visiting  my 
cousin,  until  they  are  done.” 

“ And  don’t  Mr.  Mark  know  you’re  here  ?” 

“I  don’t  intend  to  tell  him  of  it,  and  I must 
beg  you  will  observe  a like  silence,  Mrs.  Stone. 
He  doesn’t  come  here  very  often,  does  he  ?” 

“ Well,  Sir,  he  do  come  pretty  often  when 
he’s  to  homo,  hut  I expect  he’ll  be  going  down 
to  the  city  this  week.  He  mostly  spends  some 
days  there  the  first  of  every  month.”  I 

“Oh,  well,  I don’t  believe  we  shall  meet. 

I intend  to  live  out  of  doors  principally.” 

The  next  day  Mark  Vane  stopped  his  horse 
at  the  farm-house  door  to  say,  without  dismount- 
ing, that  he  was  off  to  the  city,  and  probably 
should  not  return  under  two  or  three  weeks. 
Then,  affecting  great  haste,  ho  added  a.  few 
harried  words  of  general  farewell,  meeting 
guiltily,  as  he  did  so,  Rosetta’s  great  eyes  of 
wonder  and  dismay,  and  was  gone. 

“Never  mind,  ’Setta,  he’ll  be  back  before 
long,”  whispered  the  grandmother  patting  the 
pretty  flushed  cheek. 

“ I don’t  so  much  care  whether  he  is  or  not,” 
retorted  ’Setta,  hastily  running  out  of  the  room 
lest  the  tears  in  her  blue  eyes  should  run  over 
and  betray  her. 

A week  afterward  Mark  Vane  received  among 
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a dozen  invitations  to  one  festivity  and  another 
the  following  dispatch  from  his  brother : 

can  not  deny;  my  dear  Mark,  that  your  own  render- 
ing of  the  obvioua  or  Greek  inscription  ia  perfectly  correct 
It  describes  a creature  full  of  beauty,  grace,  and  winning 
ways ; but  remember,  youthful  atudeut  of  this  great  art, 
that  to  translate  the  Greek  fluently  is  only  to  open  the 
door  for  a hundred  confuaing  and  contradictory  readings 
of  the  more  abstruse  legend,  and  that  after  aU  the  Demotic 
may  contradict  the  Greek,  and  the  hieroglyphic  (when  we 
shall  come  to  it)  entirely  upeet  both.** 

“ Have  I been  a fool,  or  is  Millard  becoming 
one  ?”  was  the  mental  query  which  accompanied 
the  note  into  the  traveling-desk  of  Mr.  Mark 
Vane. 

Another  week,  and  another  note : 

^^The  encboiic  version  of  the  fair  inscription  la  as  easily 
deciphe^ed  as  the  Greek ; and  though  1 expose  myself  to 
your  derision  for  having  conceitedly  assumed  a theory 
only  to  abandon  it,  1 will  acknowledge  that  each  freshly- 
developing  trait  of  mind  and  heart  is  fully  in  accord  with 
the  fair  exterior.  Should  the  more  intimate  and  searching 
study  of  the  next  week,  typified  by  the  hidden  and  abstruse 
hieroglyphics,  verify,  as  I fore9ee.that  it  wiU,  my  present 
conclusions,  1 will  gladly,  my  dear  Mark,  acknowledge 
you  right  and  myself  wrong,  and  prepare  to  be  grooms- 
man at  the  wedding  whicli  shall  add  to  the  old  house  of 
Vane  an  ornament  so  fitting  as  this  fair  Rosetta  Stone.** 

And  over  this  report,  as  over  the  other,  Mark 
pondered  doubtfully  and  somewhat  gloomily  ^ 
and  even  while  mounting  his  horse  to  ride  with 
beautiful  Gtertrude  Cortlandt,  he  muttered  dis- 
contentedly, 

“Because  I’m  a fool,  why  need  Millard  be 
one  too  ?” 

Another  seven  days,  and  the  three  weeks  de- 
voted to  the  deciphering  of  the  Rosetta  Stone 
was  accomplished ; and  Mark  Vane  leaving  di- 
rections that  his  letters  should  be  sent  after  him 
betook  himself  to  the  Eyrie,  and  the  next  day 
after  his  return  rode  down  to  Mrs.  Stone’s  farm, 
and  hitching  his  horse,  as  ho  had  many  a time 
before,  to  the  garden  paling,  walked  directly  in. 

The  dame  sat  alone  in  the  wide  old  kitchen 
basking  in  the  golden  autumn  sunshine  which 
glanced  merrily  in  at  the  latticed  window  trans- 
figuring the  brilliant  tin  and  copper  upon  the 
dre^r  to  burnished  silver  and  gold,  and  tipping 
th^  widow’s  busy  knitting-needles  with  sparks 
of  scintillant  flame. 

“Where’s  Rosetta,  Mrs.  Stone?” 

“ Rosetta?”  repeated  the  grandmother,  flush- 
ing rather  uneasily  as  she  scanned  the  troubled 
face  of  her  young  landlord,  “Why,  I believe 
she  went  up  the  brookside  after  dinner  to  show 
Mr.  Vane  a tree  or  something.” 

“Up  the  brookside  path,  did  you  say?  I’ll 
go  and  meet  them.” 

And  before  Mrs.  Stone  could  draw  breath  for 
a reply  the  young  man  was  beyond  hearing.  He 
trod  hastily  the  familiar  path,  down  the  orchard, 
beside  the  meadow  hedgerow,  across  the  step- 
ping-stones, and  up  the  bowery  brookside  path. 

And  ever  as  he  went  the  lowering  brow  and 
gloomy  eye,  the  pale  cheek  and  restless  lip, 
showed  that  the  sweet  beauty  of  the  hour  and 
scene  found  no  answering  sweetness  in  the  young 
man’s  mood. 

About  half  a mile  had  thus  been  hastily  trav- 
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ersed  when  the  lound  of  voices,  apparently  close 
at  hand,  caused  Mark  to  pause  and  listen  in- 
tently for  a moment,  then  move  quietly  on,  till 
through  the  drooping  branches  of  a silver  birch 
he  could,  himself  unseen,  gain  a view  of  the 
speakers. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook  the  high 
bank,  suddenly  retreating,  had  left  a small  am- 
phitheatre— so  small  that  now,  in  the  golden 
autumn  time,  its  floor  was  carpeted  all  over 
with  gorgeous  leaves  showered  down  by  the  trees 
overarching  its  curved  side,  while  in  front  the 
murmurous  brook  brought  tribute  of  scarlet  ber- 
ries and  golden  blossoms  to  fringe  the  margin 
of  this  woodland  tapestry.  In  the  centre  lay  a 
great  flat  rock,  rooted  in  the  earth  which  had 
been  gathering  at  its  foot  ever  since  the  great 
Noachian  deluge  had  rolled  it  thither;  and 
throned  upon  the  rock,  herself  as  bright  as  the 
foliage,  as  pure  and  sparkling  as  the  water,  as 
motionless  as  the  granite,  sat  Rosetta,  Mark's 
Rosetta  Stone,  her  blue  eyes  glittering  with 
happy  tears,  her  pretty  head  bent  to  receive  the 
Avreath  of  wild  asters,  whose  pale  blue  contrast- 
ed  so  well  with  the  sunny  hair,  which,  slipping 
from  its  net,  lay  coiling  itself  upon  the  white 
neck  like  an  amiable  golden  serpent,  charmed 
beyond  the  power  of  mischief  by  the  music  of 
the  time  and  place.  Kneeling  beside  the  girl, 
his  mind  as  earnestly  bent  upon  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  the  wreath  as  it  had  ever  been  upon 
elucidation  of  the  wisdom  of  Rameses  the  Great, 
Millard  Vane  pursued,  after  his  own  peculiar 
fashion,  the  study  to  which  he  had  pledged  him- 
self. The  wreath  at  last  was  settled ; and  with 
a murmur  of  commendation  at  its  effect,  the 
artist,  clasping  in  his  own  the  little  hands  fold- 
ed so  nervously  together,  drew  down  the  blush- 
ing face  until — 

As  noiselessly  as  he  had  come,  Mark  Vane 
retreated  from  the  shelter  of  the  silver  birch, 
and,  without  seeking  to  see  or  hear  more,  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  farm-house.  But  al- 
though, as  ho  walked  slowly  on,  his  manner 
showed  even  more  absorption  than  before,  it  was 
singular  enough  to  sec  that  an  air  of  relief,  cv%n 
of  amusement,  had  replaced  the  troubled  doubt 
and  apprehension  so  plainly  stamped  upon  his 
face  l^fore  encountering  his  recreant  brother 
and  faithless  love. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  Mark  requested  to  be 
shown  to  Mr.  Millard  Vane's  apartment;  and 
having  written  the  following  note,  desired  Mrs. 
Stone  to  deliver  it  as  soon  as  her  guest  should 
return  to  the  house : 

bad  DO  idea,  MUUrd,  what  a faadnating  study  thia 
of  hieroglyphics  may  become.  1 have  been  taking  a les- 
son at  it  myself  thia  afternoon,  up  by  the  brookaide,  at  tlie 
great  rock  vrhere  you  and  I once  dug  for  buried  treasure. 
It*8  much  pleasanter  to  find  one's  treasure  above  ground, 
is  it  not? 

Well,  as  I was  saying,  it  was  just  there,  or  rather  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  that  1 found,  some  half  hour 
ago,  that  I too  can  read  hieroglyphics,  especially  one  very 
significant  one— so  potent,  indeed,  that  after  deciphering 
it  I have  DO  need  of  farther  research  to  fully  comprehend 
even  this  wonderful  Rosetta  Stone. 

WiU  you  come  up  to  the  Eyrie  to-night  and  compare 


notes  with  me  upon  the  subject,  as  1 am  well  aware,  in- 
deed have  had  ocular  demonstration,  that  you  have  made 
youTMlf  intimately  acquainted  with  Uie  subject 

*‘M.  V.- 

And  if  Mark  Vane  the  aforesaid  had  a little 
human  longing  for  revenge,  it  was  gratified  as 
he  contemplated  in  silence  the  crest-fallen,  hu- 
miliated, resolutely  wretched  look  upon  the  face 
of  the  somewhat  domineering  elder  brother,  who 
sat  opposite  to  him  some  hours  later,  stirring  an 
untasted  cup  of  tea,  and  waiting  till  the  servant 
should  have  left  the  room  before  he  spoke. 

Perhaps,  too,  Mark  was  wickedly  glad  to  pro- 
tract the  condition  of  nervous  suspense  so  palpa- 
bly evident  in  the  other's  manner.  At  any  rate, 
he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  dismiss  either  the  tea 
equipage  or  the  solemn  old  butler  who  attended 
upon  it.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  Millard  that  the 
most  elaborate  dinner  might  have  been  consumed 
while  his  brother,  trifling  with  his  tea  and  toast, 
airily  chatted  upon  the  weather,  the  city,  poli- 
tics, the  last  gossip  from  Washington,  and  a hun- 
dred other  trifles  all  equally  impossible  to  the 
less  facile  listener. 

At  last,  however,  the  brothers  were  alone; 
and  hardly  was  the  door  closed  when  Mark, 
turning  his  chair  from  the  table  and  crossing 
one  leg  over  the  other,  suddenly  remarked,  in 
the  coolest  possible  manner, 

“By-the-way,  Mill,  your  three  weeks  are  out. 
Let’s  have  the  result  of  your  studies  of  the  Ro- 
setta Stone.*’ 

“Mark,  I thought  you  had  more  heart!'*  ex- 
claimed the  victim,  hoarsely.  “You  have  a 
right  to  exult  and  triumph,  no  doubt,  over  my 
miserable  weakness  and  treachery,  but  I didn't 
think  you  would  do  it.  I didn't  think  it  would 
give  you  so  much  satisfaction  to  see  your  only 
brother  condemned  by  his  own  folly  to  a life  of 
remorse  and  lonely  misery.” 

“What!”  broke  in  the  pitiless  Mark,  “you 
don’t  mean  you’ve  come  to  that  ? * Lonely  mis- 

ery’ means  because  you  can’t  marry  Rosetta,  I 
suppose,  don’t  it?  And  the  remorse  is  because 
you  have  proved  once  more  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb  that,  ‘ It's  not  safe  to  give  the  cat  the 
cream-pot  to  keep.’  ” 

“ Do  you  think  it  kind  or  manly  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  position  to  taunt  me  thus?”  came 
sternly  through  white  lips. 

“Don’t  get  mad,  old  fellow!  It  won’t  do  a 
bit  of  good.  Come,  I hold  you  to  your  com- 
pact. Tell  me  what  is  the  result  of  your  last 
week’s  study,  your  hieroglyphical  study  remem- 
ber, of  Rosetta  Stone.  You  owe  me  that  bit 
of  information  at  least,  especially  since  I've  seen 
how  the  hieroglyphics  are  translated.” 

“Very  well.  Since  it  enters  into  your  sys- 
tem of  revenge  to  force  me  into  saying  it,  I will 
confess  that  the  keenest  scrutiny  has  developed 
only  virtuous  instincts,  charming  docility,  keen 
aptitude,  and  native  refinement  and  tact,  in  this 
girl’s  heart  and  mind.  The  perfect  beauty  and 
grace  apparent  upon  the  surface  are  but  faint 
and  poor  translations  of  the  wealth  within.  Arc 
you  satisfied  ?” 
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“ Thatll  do,  Mill.  Please  don’t  be  poetical ; I 
it  isn’t  jour  line,  you  know,  and  I don’t  think  I 
can  stand  any  more  just  now — ” j 

A protracted  and  irrepressible  peal  of  laugh- 
ter closed  the  sentence,  and  completed  the  an- 
gry discomfiture  of  the  elder  brother,  who  sprang 
from  his  seat  and  was  about  leaving  the  room 
when  Mark,  suddenly  controlling  himself,  called 
him  by  name,  at  the  same  time  extending  a 
hand. 

“There,  I’ve  had  my  turn,  now  it’s  yours. 
Do  you  know.  Mill,  I came  up  here  to>day  as  j 
blue  as  indigo  because  1 thought  I was  pledged 
in  honor  if  not  in  word  to  Rosetta  Stone.  I 
went  down  to  New  York  fully  persuaded  that 
Rosetta  was  the  only  woman  worth  mentioning 
on  this  mundane  sphere.  But— I never  had 
seen  Gertrude  Cortlandt.  There’s  a woman  for 
you,  my  boy ! Full  of  wit  and  uerue,  and  cul- 
tivated to  that  extent  that  there’s  not  a weed  to 
bo  found  either  in  mind  or  heart.  Brilliant, 
proud,  full  of  honor  and  noble  instincts.  Ah, 
after  worshiping  the  rose,  one  doesn’t  care  so 
much  for  the  poor  little  anemone.” 

“But,  Mark,  are  you  sure?  Isn’t  all  this  a 
rwte  to  make  me  think  you  don’t  care  for  the 
treasure  of  which  I have  robbed  you  ? Are  you  | 
not  deceiving  me  or  yourself?”  ' 

“ Not  a bit  of  it.  I’m  just  honestly  delight- 
ed, that’s  all.  I never  said  a word  to  Gertrude, 
of  course,  feeling  half  bound  up  here ; but  if  I 
have  half  as  much  quickness  in  reading  those 
magnificent  eyes  as  you  have  in  reading  hiero- 
glyphics, why  I’ll  venture  to  speak  at  least.  At 
any  rate,  say  she  yea  or  say  she  nay,  I nev- 
er could  love  Rosetta  as  she  deserves  to  be 
loved.” 

“And  I,  you  insufferable  young  coxcomb,” 
retorted  Millard,  who  had  suddenly  recovered 
his  spirits  and  his  equanimity,  “love  Rosetta  a 
thousand  times  better  than  I ever  could  one  of 
your  grande  dames^  and  I’ve  seen  plenty  of  them 
from  Pharaonic  princesses  down  to— a New  York 
belle.” 

“ But  for  all  that,  my  dear  boy,  you  sha’n’t 
see  Gertrude  Cortlandt  till  cither  she  is  my  wife 
or  I have  become  persuaded  that  she  never  will 
be.  This  time  it  has  turned  out  very  well,  but 
I won’t  risk  any  more  hieroglyphical  studies  of 
the  woman  I expect  to  marry.” 

“ We  will  be  married  at  the  same  hour,”  re- 
sponded Millard,  reflectively.  “ Not  in  the  same 
place  though,  for  the  Cortland ts  won’t  lose  the 
chance  of  making  Manhattan  ring  again  with 
their  magnificence,  while  the  village  church  will 
satisfy  all  the  aspirations  of  Rosetta  and  my- 
self.” 

“ All  right.  Mill.  Only  aren’t  we,  just  a lit- 
tle you  know,  counting  our  chickens  before 
they’re  hatched  ?” 

“ May  be  so.  But  my  faith  is  founded  on  a 
stonei  and  can  not  be  shaken.” 


And  with  a very  sheepish  smile  on  both  faces 
the  interview  closed,  os  does  the  story,  some- 
what abruptly. 
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COAL  may  be  contemplated  in  some  other 
very  suggestive  aspects.  We  may  regard 
it  as  a consolidated  form  of  the  sunshine  of  a 
long-past  day ; as  a portion  of  the  generously 
expended  solar  force  of  one  age,  fixed  in  mate- 
rial shape;  and  by  simple  yet  wondrous  process 
sealed  up  from  all  dispersion  and  loss,  and  trans- 
mitted to  another  age  long  later  to  assist  to  ful- 
fill in  it  the  development  of  a state  of  life  incom- 
parably higher  than  that  in  which  it  originated. 

It  is  evident  that  a given  quantity  of  vegetable 
product  represents,  or  is  the  equivalent  of,  a 
definite  amount  of  the  sun’s  action  on  the  earth. 

A sheet  or  bed  of  coal  of  any  especial  thickness 
and  area  expresses — if  we  knew  the  relation  or 
coeflScient  accurately  we  might  convey  it  in 
figures — the  very  quantum  of  time  expended  by 
the  coal-moss  in  growing,  and  the  total  of  sun- 
shine tributary  directly  and  indirectly  to  its  en- 
tire vital  development.  It  is  no  mere  sport  of 
fancy,  then,  but  an  utterance  of  science,  to  say, 
that  all  the  while  we  are  imbibing  the  warmth 
of  our  coal-fire,  we  are  actually  basking  in  the 
sun’s  rays  which  vivified  the  vegetation  out  of 
which  the  coal  was  produced  countless  ages  ago. 

In  this  act  of  its  combustion  we  behold,  as  it 
were,  the  completion  of  a marvelous  cycle,  a sort 
of  respiration  by  the  earth  of  the  solar  heat  and 
light ; and  attendant  upon  this  breathing  in  and 
out  of  the  life-giving  emanation  or  influence 
we  note  also  the  play  of  another  beautiful  round 
of  actions,  the  imbibition  and  assimilation  into 
the  globe’s  tissues  of  the  carbon  of  the  air,  and 
the  restoration  of  it  again,  enacting  a function 
for  the  earth,  curiously  analogous,  but  on  a far 
grander  scale,  with  that  it  discharges  in  the 
nourishment  of  an  individual  plant.  How  won- 
derful a succession  of  phases  these  of  the  world’s 
carbon ! In  one  age  a part  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  another  of  living  vegetation,  again  a compo- 
nent of  the  solid  rocky  crust,  and  finally,  when 
ministering  to  human  wants,  regaining  once 
more  its  primal  station  in  the  all-encompassing 
and  life-sustaining  air.  In  this  inhaling,  pro- 
longed retention,  and  ultimate  re-exhaling  of 
the  carbon,  the  earth,  it  may  be  said  with  a lit- 
tle stretch  of  fancy,  almost  breathes.  In  so  view- 
4)g  this  coarse  of  the  carbon,  how  stupendous  is 
the  duration  of  the  one  long-drawn  breath  we 
are  describing! 

It  must  be  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  while 
all  the  sedimentary  strata  of  lower  position,  or 
older  geological  date  than  the  coal-measures, 
are  comparatively  destitute  of  coaly  matter,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  large  amount  of  air-derived  car- 
bon, the  so-called  carboniferous  formation  em- 
braces in  a solid  or  condensed  form  so  prodi- 
gious a quantity  of  this  clement  that  there  must 
have  arisen,  during  the  growth  of  the  coal-form- 
ing marshes,  a solidification  or  fixation  from  the 
gaseous  state  of  a store  of  carbon  so  immense  as 
to  influence  materially  the  subsequent  amount 
of  it  held  in  the  earth’s  general  atmosphere. 

No  matter  what  the  vast  proportion  already  in- 
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eluded  in  the  vegetables  and  animals  that  clothed 
and  peopled  the  earth,  this  immense  bulk  of  the 
carbon  stored  away  in  the  form  of  coal  must 
originally  have  come  altogether  from  the  air. 
The  animal  organisms  of  the  period  would,  no 
doubt,  as  in  the  present  day,  resupply  to  the 
atmosphere  a large  part  of  the  carbon  appropri- 
ated by  them  as  food  from  the  vegetable  ones. 
It  is  of  the  surplus  quantity  of  the  carbon  be- 
yond that  perpetually  interchanged  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  placed  out- 
side of  this  beautiful  organic  cycle  and  hoarded 
securely  away  for  a far  future  age  to  appropri- 
ate, that  we  are  here  speaking. 

How  much  of  the  primeval  supply  of  carbon  in 
the  air  was  thus  ultimately  solidified  as  coal,  by 
vital  organic  action,  during  the  carboniferous 
ages,  must,  in  our  present  defective  knowledge 
of  the  whole  mass  of  coaly  substance  in  the 
earth,  be  a matter  rather  of  conjecture  than  of 
computation.  Nevertheless,  I can  not  but  be- 
lieve that  the  atmosphere  at  the  beginning  of  the 
carboniferous  period  on  the  great  day  of  plant- 
life  was  many  times  richer  in  carbon  than  it  was 
at  the  close  of  it.  An  estimate  carefully  made 
from  the  best  data  of  the  sum-totals  of  coal  with- 
in the  principal  coal-fields  of  the  world,  indicates, 
indeed,  that  the  aggregate  of  carbon  buried  un- 
der the  soil  can  not  be  less  than  some  six  times 
the  quantity  still  resident  in  the  air.  If  we  can 
assume  it  to  have  approached  at  all  to  this  pro- 
portion, we  need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  colos- 
sal dimensions  of  the  ancient  coal-plants,  nor  at 
their  exuberant  growth.  Coupling  this  concep- 
tion of  so  high  a supply  of  carbon — the  main 
pabulum  of  all  vegetation — with  that  of  a com- 
mensurate abundance  of  warmth  and  moisture 
indicated  in  the  very  structures  of  the  fossils, 
we  clearly  see  that  it  was  an  age  in  which  all 
the  conditions,  chemical,  physical,  and  climatal, 
were  in  an  especial  degree  fitted  and  prearranged 
for  a most  fertile  summer  of  plant-life  all  over 
the  globe. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  curious  deduc- 
tion that  the  heat  engendered  during  the  com- 
bustion of  a mass  of  coal  is  in  truth  the  equiva- 
lent of  a given  amount  of  the  ancient  sunshine 
originally  operative  in  stimulating  the  growth 
of  the  vegetable  matter.  Let  us  indulge  a little 
further  in  this  speculation  upon  the  relationships 
of  the  sun’s  powers,  as  these  are  exerted  through 
this  its  potent  offspring,  its  subservient  repre- 
sentative. Consider  what  takes  place,  as  far  as 
the  sun  is  concerned,  when  a mass  of  the  fossil 
fhel,  the  coal,  is  used  as  the  agent  for  propelling 
a steamer  against  an  opposing  wind.  The  wind, 
every  natural  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
primarily,  as  we  all  well  know,  a consequence 
of  the  unequal  wanning  by  the  sun  of  the  differ- 
ent latitudes  and  tracts  of  the  globe’s  varied  sur- 
face. But  to  what  is  due  the  speed  of  the  ves- 
sel which  defies  the  blast  ? It  is  impelled  by  a 
potent  wind,  or  rather  by  most  aptly  balanced 
and  well  adjusted  alternating  winds  of  steam 
of  a tempest’s  strength,  awakened  from  torpor 
by  the  heat  engendered  in  the  mere  burning  of 
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the  coal.  What  is  the  power  in  this  blazing 
fuel  but  that  of  the  ancient  carboniferous  sun- 
shine which  the  coal  embodies  ? This  now,  at 
the  will  of  men,  stirs  the  artificial  blasts  that 
have  a might  under  skillful  guidance  capable  of 
withstanding  or  defying  the  strongest  storms 
which  the  existing  sunshine  can  arouse.  The 
engineer  may  well  be  termed  the  “master  of 
the  winds,”  for  he  generates  his  mechanical 
ones  precisely  in  such  force  and  directions  as  he 
likes,  w'hile  his  source  of  power  is  still  the 
breeze-arousing  sunshine  of  the  old  sun  of  the 
earth’s  early  days. 

Coal  is  not  a substance  of  uniform  elementa- 
ry constitution.  It  presents  itself,  indeed,  in 
many  varieties,  each  adapted  to  especial  appli- 
cations and  wants  in  the  economy  of  human  af- 
fairs, yet  all  of  them  so  related  as  to  bespeak, 
when  compared  with  one  another,  a most  inter- 
esting phasis  in  their  history.  The  most  cur- 
rently used  classification  recognizes  but  two 
chief  sorts— common  bituminous  coal  and  the 
non-bituminons  or  anthracitic:  a nicer  subdi- 
vision is  founded  on  the  relative  abundance  of 
the  uncombined  carbon  or  coke,  and  the  volatile 
or  distillable  and  inflammable  bituminous  mat- 
ters so  called.  These,  in  the  phraseology  of 
chemistry,  are  known  as  the  hydrocarbons — a 
group  of  substances  in  liquid  and  gaseous  con- 
ditions, according  to  the  temperatures  they  ex- 
ist under,  and  all  constitnted  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  united  in  definite  proportions.  A coal 
destitute  altogether  of  the  hydrocarbons  is  a 
true  anthracite ; if  it  contains  some  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent,  of  those  volatile  compounds,  and  bums 
with  a soon-exhausted  flame,  it  should  be  called 
a semi-anthracite ; if  it  have  as  much  of  them 
as  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  it  is  best 
termed  a semi-bituminous  coal ; and  in  all  cases 
where  it  possesses  ns  much  as  or  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  it  claims  the  title  of  a true  bitu- 
minous coal.  All  these  four  classes  may  be  di- 
vided into  sub-varieties  founded,  not  on  the 
amount,  but  rather  on  the  specific  nature  of 
their  hydrocarbons  or  flame-making  elements, 
and  partially  on  the  texture  or  physical  structure 
of  the  coal  as  a rock.  Such,  fbr  instance,  is  the 
distinction  between  the  cannel  and  ordinary 
coals.  There  is  a general  law  in  the  geograph- 
ical relations  of  the  above-named  four  classes 
of  coals — noticeable  in  crossing  many  of  the 
larger  coal-fields,  especially  those  of  the  United 
States  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
the  Missouri  River — which  will  demand  our  at- 
tention when  we  enter  presently  on  a considera- 
tion of  the  physical  conditions  which  have  pro- 
duced the  rock-oil  or  petroleum,  which  so  abounds 
in  certain  districts.  To  this  and  the  other  hy- 
drocarbons, the  associated  inflammable  gases 
found  escaping  naturally  or  extracted  artificial- 
ly from  the  earth,  let  us  now  direct  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  chief  of  the  chemical  compounds  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  (hydrocarbons)  which  issue 
spontaneously  or  are  derivable  from  the  strata 
under  the  soil  are  the  so-called  bitumens  and 
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petroleams,  and  the  carbureted  hydrogen  gases. 
Bitumen  properly  embraces  several  hydrocar- 
bons, some  solid,  some  liquid.  Asphaltum,  one 
of  them,  is  a brownish-black  solid  substance,  of 
bright  fracture,  and  burning  with  a brilliant 
flame;  and  naphtha,  another  chief  ingredient, 
is,  when  pure,  a colorless  liquid  of  bituminous 
odor,  and  a specific  gravity  about  three-fourths 
that  of  water.  Petroleum,  strictly  defined,  is 
a dark-colored  liquid  compound  of  the  hydro- 
carbons, containing  much  naphtha.  Asphaltum 
in  a semi-solid  shape  abounds  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea ; it  also  borders  the  famous  bitu- 
men lake  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  Naphtha 
flows  profusely  from  the  ground  in  some  local- 
ities in  Persia,  also  in  the  Birman  Empire.  It 
is  stated  that  at  Rangoon  there  are  upward  of 
600  wells  of  naphtha,  yielding  annually  more 
than  400,000  hogsheads  of  the  oil.  The  bitumen 
lake  i«  Trinidad  is  half  a mile  in  breadth ; the 
materials  are  solid  at  its  shores,  but  liquid  and 
even  boiling  toward  its  centre.  This  lake  is 
said  to  repose  upon  a bed  of  coal. 

Of  petroleum  by  far  the  most  abounding  dis- 
trict known  is  that  in  North  America,  now  at- 
tracting so  much  attention.  This  wide  region 
of  the  rock-oils  extends  from  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Valley  to  Georgian  Bay  of  I^ke 
Huron  in  Upper  Canada,  and  from  the  Allegha- 
nies  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  western  limits  of  the 
bituminous  coal-fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mis- 
souri  River.  The  material  has  bron  found  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Texas,  and  California.  Of  course  this 
general  statement  does  not  imply  that  the  petro- 
leum is  to  be  met  with  every  where  throughout 
the  wide  area  thus  vaguely  defined.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  hitherto  it  has  been 
found  only  in  scattered  localities  within  these 
limits.  Of  the  more  specially  productive  oil- 
fields the  best  known  and  hitherto  most  abound- 
ing one  is  a broad  area  embracing  a part  of 
Canada  West  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron, and  portions  of  Western  New  York  and 
Western  Pennsylvania,  the  southeastern  half  of 
Ohio,  all  Northwestern  Virginia,  and  the  east- 
ern districts  of  Kentucky.  The  approximate 
centre  of  this  wide  region  90  profusely  “running 
with  oil,”  is  somewhere  near  Marietta,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  superficial  extent  of  it  can 
not  be  less  than  about  50,000  square  miles. 

Geologists  familiar  with  the  great  petroleum 
tract  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  rocky  strata 
within  its  limits  arc,  in  almost  every  square  mile 
of  it,  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  precious 
fluid  and  its  gaseous  adjuncts,  but  not  every 
where  in  the  same  high  degree.  Indeed,  a 
merely  superficial  exploration  of  the  country  will 
convinco  that  the  subterranean  oils  and  gases 
are  distributed  very  unequally  through  the  vast 
territory.  I shall  essay  to  show  before  this 
brief  description  closes  by  what  law  these  prod- 
ucts seem  to  arrange  themselves  in  more  or  less 
regular  zones  of  comparative  abundance  and 
nmreity.  But  preliminary  to  this  exposition 
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of  the  causes  which  control  their  local  distribu- 
tion, let  us  examine  the  rock-oils  and  gases  in 
their  general  geological  relationships. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  petroleum 
and  inflammable  gases  of  the  great  rock-oil  re- 
gion above  sketched  are  all  restricted  to  the  coal 
measures,  or  even  to  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion. Geologists  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  adjoining  British  Provinces  have  clearly 
shown  that  they  rise  from  strata  in  those  regions 
seated  far  beneath  the  coal.  The  stratified  rocks 
of  the  region  consist  of  an  immense  development 
of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  depos- 
its of  an  aggregate  depth  or  thickness  of  not  less 
than  25,000  or  30,000  feet,  or  some  five  or  six 
miles.  They  include,  at  the  least,  three  or  four 
continuous  and  widely-diflFiised  great  beds,  of  a 
magnitude  cntitlingthem  to  be  called  formations, 
whose  chemical  nature  well  adapts  them  to  yield- 
ing mineral  oils  and  carbureted  gases  as  copious- 
ly as  do  any  coal  measures.  The  lowest  placed 
or  oldest  of  these,  the  Utica  black  shale,  ranging 
in  its  outcrop  from  east  to  west  through  New 
York,  and  thence  northwest  through  Canada, 
has  a variable  thickness  amounting  in  some 
places  to  800  feet;  this  rock  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a crumbly  shale,  of  a prevailingly  dark- 
bluish  or  brownish-black  color,  and  it  abounds 
in  bituminous  and  carbonaceous  products;  it 
even  contains  a few  thin  coaly  layers,  and  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  a genuine  coal-bearing 
formation.  So  charged  is  it  with  mineral  char- 
coal that  it  has  been  in  certain  localities  con- 
verted into  a black  pigment.  It  is  replete  in 
many  places  in  fossil  sea-w’ecds  and  fucoids,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  owes  its  richness 
in  carbonaceous  matter  mainly  to  these  plants. 
Petroleum  is  known,  indeed,  to  issue  plentiful- 
ly from  this  rock  on  the  Great  Manitoulin  Isl- 
and in  Lake  Huron.  It  underlies,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, all  the  higher  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  strata  which  in  succession  occupy 
long  cast  and  west-trending  zones  of  country  to 
the  south  of  its  outcrop  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  Ohio.  To  it  chiefly  must 
we  credit  the  petroleum  and  gas-springs,  which 
occur  north  or  outside  of  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  gently  south-dipping  Devonian  and  Car-  1 
boniferous  strata. 

Ascending  in  the  series  of  the  old  or  Paleozoic 
formations,  we  come  in  stratigraphical  order,  at 
an  interval  of  many,  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet,  to  other  yet  thicker  or  more  massive 
deposits  of  very  similarly  constituted  dark  car- 
bonaceous and  bituminous  shale  and  slate  rocks 
of  the  Devonian  period,  and  known  in  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  New  York  as  the  Marcellus 
shale  and  the  Genesee  shale,  and  in  that  of 
Pennsylvania  ns  the  cadent  lower  and  upper 
black  slates.  In  the  latter-named  State  these 
formations  attain  a maximum  thickness  respect- 
ively of  800  and  700  feet ; but  in  New  York  and 
in  the  Northwestern  States  they  are  much  thin- 
ner, the  Marcellus  rarely  exceeding  fifty  feet, 
and  the  Genesee  shale  seldom  measuring  more 
than  twenty-five  feet,  which  is  its  average  bulk 
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at  its  outcrop  near  Lake  Erie.  Further  South- 
west it  is  thicker.  They  are  both  of  them  very 
bituminous  strata,  and  they  encompass  and  pass 
under  all  the  great  Western  coal-fields,  at  depths 
below  the  coal-beds  of  only  a few  thousand  feet. 
Thus  they  can  as  readily  have  contributed,  we 
may  conceive,  as  the  coal  itself  to  the  bitumin- 
izing  or  impregnating  with  the  hydrocarbons  all 
those  portions  of  the  upper  strata  where  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  conducive  to  the  discharge 
of  the  volatile  products,  and  their  retention  in 
the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  rocks  nearer  the 
surface. 

There  are  still  other  members  or  subdivisions 
of  the  great  Paleozoic  system  of  strata  underneath 
the  coal  measures,  that  upon  examination  will 
show  a sufficiency  of  bituminous  constituents  to 
convince  us  that  they  too  may  have  assisted  in 
charging  the  overlying  coal  containing  sand- 
stones and  shales  with  mineral  oils  and  gases. 

There  is  indeed  a law  of  gradation  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  proportions  of  the  hydrocarbons  to 
the  free  or  solid  carbon,  so  universal  and  steady 
for  change  of  locality,  from  the  Southeast  to- 
ward the  Northwest  for  any  traverse  or  section 
across  the  coal-fields,  that  it  is  practicable, 
within  trivial  limits  of  error,  to  foretell  the 
quantum  of  coke  or  gaseous  matters  the  coal 
will  yield  by  merely  knowing  what  we  may  term 
its  (ftohgical  longitude  from  the  line  or  axis  of 
tot^  debituminization  or  complete  conversion 
into  anthracite.  And  it  is  pertinent  to  our  ar- 
gument here  to  note,  that  not  only  must  we 
traverse  across  the  first  fields  a given  distance 
of  many  miles,  before  we  can  meet  in  the  coal- 
beds themselves  an  assignable  amount  of  the 
hydrogenous  ingredients,  but  we  must  go  a still 
further  distance  ere  we  encounter  any  marked 
indications  or  displays  of  the  corresponding  pe- 
troleums and  carbureted  hydrogens  issuing  from 
the  general  strata  of  the  countiy.  It  is  not  in 
fact  until  we  are  almost  half-way  across  the 
great  Appalachian  basin,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  where  its  coals  are  already  more  than 
half  endowed  with  the  full  share  of  their  bitum- 
inous matters,  that  we  fairly  enter  for  the  first 
time  on  the  wide  territory  so  marked  by  tracts 
or  belts  of  gas  springs  and  petroleum ; and  it  is 
only  when  we  approach  the  western  and  north- 
western margin  of  the  vast  basin,  or  get  near 
the  Alleghany  River,  and  then  enter  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia,  and  Eastern 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Kentucky,  that  the  native  or 
mineral  oils  and  gases  gush  from  the  earth  in 
their  full  abundance.  How  unmistakably  does 
this  curious  gradation  indicate  that  the  coal 
measures  at  least,  and  we  can  not  but  include 
the  other  formations  underneath  them,  must  all 
have  undergone  at  some  crisis,  or  during  some 
long  period,  a widely  diffused  and  graduated  or 
locally  modified  and  attempered  distillation  or 
expulsion  of  the  gaseous  ingredients  of  the  car- 
bonaceous strata ! This  change  was  an  almost 
total  discharge  of  the  volatile  matters  along^lhe 
eastern  most  heated  and  convulsed  zone,  with  a 
less  and  less  complete  displacing  of  them  fix>m 


the  coaly  or  carbonaceous  beds  in  the  regions 
further  west.  There  the  subterranean  action  did 
not  wholly  dispel  the  hydrocarbons,  but  merely 
saturated  or  infiltered  the  pores,  crevices,  and 
fissures  of  the  overresting  rocks  more  or  less 
fully  with  them.  The  anthracite  belt  is  like  a 
row  of  loaves  or  puddings  in  a cook's  unequally- 
heated  oven,  where  an  excess  of  warmth  has 
dried  the  dishes  to  a crust,  whereas  the  other 
more  and  more  bituminous  belts  are  in  the  state 
of  articles  less  and  less  baked,  retaining  laiger 
and  larger  proportions  of  their  primitive  juices. 

The  hypothesis  here  suggest^,  namely,  that 
the  volatile  hydrocarbons  were  distilled,  as  it 
were,  from  out  the  low-lying  carbonaceous 
strata,  into  the  pores  and  fissures  of  the  over- 
resting ones,  receives  strong  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  the  elsewhere  bituminous  shales  of 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  ages,  deep  under  the 
coal,  are  altogether  as  much  dessicated  e^d  de- 
bituminized  every  where  in  the  districts  contigu- 
ous to  the  anthracites  as  the  coal-beds  themselves. 
Thus  while  the  pies  resting  within  the  upper 
shelves  of  our  hypothetical  oven  have  been  over- 
cooked and  rendered  juiccless,  the  already  more 
crusty  ones  lower  down,  and  therefore  still  more 
effectually  heated,  are  seen  to  be  even  more 
thoroughly  baked  and  dried. 

This  generalization  embraces,  as  a main  ele- 
ment, a curious  and  beautiful  law  of  structure  of 
the  whole  American  coal-field  and  its  circumja- 
cent regions.  By  giving  due  regard  to  it  the 
reader  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  apprehending 
the  full  inductive  strength  of  the  theory.  “The 
prevailing  structure  alluded  to  is  this : The  en- 
tire Appalachian  mountain  chain,  and  the  vast 
interior  continental  plain,  or  gentle  slope,  with 
an  every  where  variegated  and  curved  surface, 
stretching  from  these  mountains  to  the  great 
valleys  or  water  channels  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi,  are,  when  structurally 
viewed,  simply  one  grand  broad  area  of  approx- 
imately parallel  elongated  waves  or  undulations  of 
I all  the  rocky  strata.  Now  the  gradation  in  the 
quantity  of  the  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  is  upon 
a general  scale  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  a 
gradation  which  prevails  in  the  openness  or  gen- 
tleness  of  these  flexures  of  the  crust.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  anthracite  or  non-bituminous 
coal  belongs  to  the  most  disturbed  ranges  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  and  the  basins  where  it  has 
the  least  amount  of  gas,  seldom  more  than  six 
per  cent.,  are  those  where  the  strata  show  the 
boldest  flexures  and  the  greatest  dislocations. 
The  semi-bituminous  coals  are  embraced  in  all 
the  wider,  deeper  troughs,  in  the  undulated 
crust,  which  hold  a line  more  to  the  northwest, 
but  parallel  to  the  anthracitic  ones.  In  them 
the  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  is  generally  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  strata  or 
coal  measures,  ranging  along  the  southeast  edge 
of  the  great  table-land  of  the  Alleghany  mount- 
ain ai^e  nowhere  undulated  in  steep  flexures  or 
intersected  with  dislocations  of  magnitude.  Still 
further  westward,  where  the  last  really  conspicu- 
ous great  anticlinal  and  synclinal  flexures  of 
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mountain  magnitude  disappear,  the  coals  contain 
of  volatile  matters  as  large  an  amount  as  thirty  or 
thirty-hve  per  cent.  Westward  again  of  this  line, 
as  along  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  Monongahela 
River,  where  the  stratification  is  almost  horizon- 
tal, and  there  is  a nearly  total  absence  of  faults, 
the  average  is  as  high  os  forty  per  cent.  While 
still  further  on  toward  the  western  border  of  the 
field,  where  the  undulations  in  the  rocks  are  ex- 
tremely broad  and  gentle,  the  quantity  of  vola- 
tile ingredients  in  the  coal  ascends  to  forty-five, 
and  even  to  fifty,  per  cent.,  varying  with  local 
circumstances.  This  gradation  in  the  two  con- 
ditions, or  the  extent  of  debituminization  and 
d^ree  of  flexure,  that  is,  of  alternate  uplift  and 
depression  of  the  strata,  holds  true,  not  only  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  by  whatever  lines  we  cross- 
section  or  traverse  the  grand  Appalachian  coal- 
field, though  its  length  exceeds  eight  hundred 
miles,  and  its  maximum  width  is  about  two 
hundred. 

In  accordance  with  the  above-shown  general 
relationship  between  the  dissipation  of  the  vola- 
tile matters  of  the  carbonaceous  beds  and  the 
amount  of  flexure,  and  of  internal  fracture, 
which  these  beds  have  experienced,  is  the  very 
striking  fact,  that  throughout  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Northwestern  Virginia,  Southeastern 
Ohio,  and  Eastern  Kentucky,  or,  in  other  words, 
throughout  all  the  western  borders  of  the  great 
coal-field,  where  the  general  flatness  of  the  coal- 
rocks  is  only  at  wide  intervals  interrupted  by 
narrow,  but  long  and  sometimes  rather  sharp 
anticlinal  waves,  the  more  copious  emission  of  i 
the  rock-oil  and  the  native  gases  is  found  to  be 
chiefly  restricted  to  the  tracts  occupied  by  the 
crests  and  sides  of  these  local  billows  in  the 
strata.  It  was  long  ago,  before  1S40,  noted  by 
my  brother,  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers,  in  his  ge- 
ological survey  of  Virginia,  and  was  observed 
and  made  known  by  myself  in  my  own  simitar 
exploration  of  Pennsylvania,  that  nearly  all  the 
localities  of  abundant  and  comparatively  perma- 
nent Artesian  salt -wells  or  artificial  brine - 
springs,  with  their  almost  invariable  concomi- 
tants, the  liquid  and  gaseons  hydrocarbons,  were 
situated  upon,  or  nearly  coincident  with,  the 
artificial  archings  of  the  strata.  This  was  seen 
on  the  Kanawha  by  him,  and  on  the  tributary 
rivers  of  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  by  myself.  At 
the  salt-wells  of  the  Big  Kanawha  ( Charleston), 
the  outflow  of  the  inflammable  gases  was  at  one 
time  so  free  in  one  of  the  borings,  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  works  caused  it  to  be  collected  and 
converted  into  fuel  for  evaporating  the  briny 
water  along  with  which  it  ascended,  as  it  does 
in  so  many  of  the  salt-wells  of  the  West.  The 
gas  issues  from  out  the  interstices  and  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  coming  up  with  the  salt-water  with 
which  it  has  reposed  for  so  many  ages. 

Strange  accomplishment  this  of  a long  sus- 
pended connection ; the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
some  old  sea-girt  fields  of  vegetation,  now  al- 
lowed to  extricate  and  crystallize  the  salt  of  the 
old  ocean,  which  at  such  a lapse  of  antiquity 
pnee  waslied  the  precincts  of  the  very  marshes 
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where  they  first  came  together  under  the  potent 
spell  of  vegetable  life. 

It  was  obvious  to  us  as  a corollary  of  our 
theorem  of  the  actions  concerned  in  elevating 
and  maintaining  the  great  flexures  of  the  cnist 
of  the  region  we  were  studying,  that  the  subter- 
ranean heat  connected  with  these  stupendous 
long-ago-arrested  waves  must  not  only  have  been 
in  past  periods,  but  must  now  be,  more  trans- 
missible to  the  surface  and  more  influential  in  all 
its  agencies  along  the  anticlinals  than  any  where 
else  throughout  the  country.  In  the  spirit  of 
this  conviction  W.  B Rogers  ascertained,  in 
noting  the  geologic  relations  of  the  native  ther- 
mal waters  (warm  and  hot  springs)  of  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  that  they  are  almost  inva- 
riably coincident  with  the  raptures  of  the  strata 
along  or  near  the  anticlinal  flexures  or  crests  of 
the  uplifted  crust  waves. 

More  recently,  Professor  E.  B.  Andreyys,  of 
Marietta  College,  Ohio,  has  shown  in  a paper 
on  the  rock-oil  of  that  State  and  Western  Vir- 
ginia (see  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts^ 
vol.  xxxii.)  that  throughout  the  field  he  has 
examined  few  or  no  productive  oil-wells  exist 
where  the  strata  are  very  nearly  horizontal  and 
comparatively  destitute  of  fissures,  although  a 
large  number  of  wells  have  been  bored ; and  he 
alleges  that  the  most  oil  is  found  where  the 
strata  have  been  most  disturbed,  and  where  the 
fissures  in  them  are  most  numerous.”  At  an 
early  period  in  the  geological  survey  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  it  was  apparent  that  an  anticlinal 
arching  of  the  strata  ranges  under  the  localities 
which  arc  now  so  rich  in  petroleum  on  Oil  Creek 
near  the  Alleghany  River. 

Having  adduced  a sufficient  array  of  state- 
ments to  show  where  the  chief  districts  of  the 
petroleum  are,  the  nature  of  the  strata  to  which 
we  ascribe  its  origin,  and  the  conditions  which 
determine  its  abundance,  it  only  now  remains 
to  close  this  review  of  the  phenomena  by  at- 
tempting a concise  enunciation  of  the  theory 
we  have  arrived  at  as  to  its  sources  and  its  dis- 
tribution. 

We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  petroleum 
and  its  associated  hydrogenous  gases  to  a fer- 
mentation and  distillation,  by  subterranean  heat, 
of  the  hydrocarbon  elements  resident  in  all  the 
carbonaceous  strata  underlying  the  rock-oil  re- 
gion, that  is  to  say,  impregnating  the  Silurian 
black  slate  (Utica),  the  Devonian  black  shales 
(Marcellus  and  Genesee  of  New  York),  and  the 
coal  seams  and  carbonaceous  shales  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  measures.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed 
to  assign  the  oil  and  gas  to  the  lower-seated  Si- 
lurian and  Devonian  deposits  almost  exclusive- 
ly, and  for  these  strong  reasons;  First,  that 
they  come  forth,  and  very  abundantly,  in  large 
districts  far  remote  finm  any  tracts  of  the  coal 
formation,  and  where  those  inferior  rocks  are 
the  only  carbonaceous  ones  which  underlie  the 
surface.  Secondly,  that  a like  discharge  of  pe- 
troleum and  combustible  gases  occurs  in  none 
of  the  other  coal-fields  of  the  earth,  even  where 
their  coal-beds  are  notoriously  bituminous  and 
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dangerously  full  of  fire-damp.  Thirdly,  there 
are  some  differences,  so  the  chemists  inform  us, 
between  these  native  hydrogenous  products  and 
the  genuine  coal-oils  and  their  resultants,  pro- 
cured by  artificial  methods  of  separation.  All 
these  facts  awaken  a strong  surmise,  confirmed 
by  the  obvious  diversities  in  the  specific  gran- 
ties  and  other  qualities,  and  by  the  excessively 
offensive  and  non-bituminous  odors  of  some  of 
the  petroleums  of  the  countries  exterior  to  the 
coal-field,  such  as  that  of  certain  localities  in 
Canada,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  oil  and 
gas  is  really  derived  from  the  marine  animal 
carbonaceous  shales,  and  not  from  the  vegetable 
beds  of  coal  and  their  coaly  rocks.  The  occur- 
rence of  so  many  symptoms  of  rock-oil  within 
the  limits  of  the  coal-fields,  now  replaced  by  such 
a multitude  of  productive  oil-wells,  tells  for  al- 
most naught  against  this  hypothesis,  os  it  is 
known  that  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  black 
carbonaceous  shales  pass  under  all  the  north- 
western and  western  districts  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures. 

My  view  of  the  process  of  extrication  of  the 
petroleum  from  the  lower  strata  and  of  its  accu- 
mulation in  the  pores,  crevices,  and  joints  of  the 
upper  ones,  is  simply  this ; We  may  conceive 
that  during  the  epoch,  or  the  perhaps  successive 
epochs,  of  the  uplifting  of  all  these  water-buried 
and  water-side  sedimentary  strata,  earthquake 
pulsations  and  other  undulations  of  the  crust 
formed  and  fixed  the  flexures  in  the  strata  which 
we  have  described,  and  that  during  the  earth- 
quake oscillations,  and  even  after  their  cessa- 
tion, a copious  amount  of  the  highly-heated  sub- 
terranean steam,  the  constant  attendant  upon 
earthquakes,  heated  the  strained  and  ruptured 
rocky  beds,  dislodged  their  more  volatile  con- 
stituents, and  carried  or  distilled  these  latter, 
one  portion  into  the  atmosphere  and  a residuary 
part  into  the  interstices  of  the  overlying  cooler 
and  less  fractured  strata.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
we  see  how  in  those  belts  of  the  Alleghanies 
where  the  crust  was  most  convulsed  and  the 
rocks  were  most  contorted  and  highly  heated, 
the  coal-beds  were  actually  coked  into  dense  an- 
thracite, and  how  further  from  the  lines  of  max- 
imum subterranean  pulsation  and  steaming  of 
the  rocks  the  volatile  matters  below  the  sniface 
were  progressively  less  expelled,  till  entering 
the  petroleum  districts  the  crust  movements  and 
warming  were  so  moderate  that  they  only  suf- 
ficed to  displace  the  tarry  and  gaseous  matters 
from  the  underlying  beds,  to  leave  them,  at  least 
in  part,  in  the  cavities  and  cells  and  fractures 
of  the  overresting  strata. 


WHY  AUNT  DILLT  NEVER 
MARRIED. 

“ *r|1  WASN’T  for  want  of  chances  I staid  sin- 
JL  gle, ” said  Aunt  Dilly , with  a decisive  nod 
of  her  head. 

Clara,  who  was  just  beginning  to  have  beaux 
home  from  lyceum,  glanced  up  from  her  draw- 
ing at  the  old  lady's  pointed  nose  and  peaked 
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chin,  and  wondered  within  herself  if  they  were 
always  so  long  and  sharp. 

Aunt  Dilly  caught  the  look;  for  whatever 
had  become  of  the  charms  of  youth  her  eyes 
and  ears  had  lost  none  of  their  original  keen- 
ness. 

“Don't  you  believe  me?”  quoth  she,  giving 
a hitch  to  the  left  shoulder  of  her  dress. 

Then  she  made  several  more  short  nods,  and 
smiled  to  herself  as  if  at  old  memories. 

“Didn't  you  never  hear  me  tell  about  Linus 
Leach  and  his  cherry-party?”  asked  she,  pres- 
ently. 

“What  was  it,  Aunt  Dilly?”  returned  good- 
natured  Bessy,  who  had  heard  the  story  ever 
since  she  was  a small  girl  often  and  often. 

Aunt  Dilly  threaded  her  needle  complacently. 

“Linus  w'as  some  older  than  I was,  but  he 
took  a great  shine  to  me,  and  I expect  I was 
well-looking  and  appearing  as  any  of  them.  I 
could  dance  like  a top,  too,  and  I was  a good 
deal  sought  after  for  a partner  at  all  the  balls 
and  parties,”  said  she,  frowning  with  an  air  of 
superiority  at  Clara.  “ Linus  paid  me  a sight 
of  attention,  and  I expect  nothing  but  he  would 
have  made  me  an  offer  if  I hadn't  been  so  off- 
ish. He  made  me  a present  of  the  first  um- 
brella that  ever  was  brought  into  this  town,  and 
I was  always  sorry,  if  ho  would  give  it  to  me, 
that  it  hadn't  been  silk.  He  lived  up  in  what 
is  Lawriston’s  Mills  now,  on  the  old  Weather- 
bee  farm,  and  it  was  a ^mnd,  good  fruit-place, 

I can  tell  you. 

“ One  time  he  invited  all  us  young  folks  there 
to  eat  cherries.  He  had  a noble  cheriy-orchard, 
and  he  went  and  cut  down  some  of  the  best 
trees,  so  we  could  pick  the  cherries  handy  and 
at  our  ease.  Then  if  he  saw  any  body  getting 
an  uncommon*  nice  bunch  be  would  say,  *No, 
no,  that  is  for  Miss  Dilly ! Let  Miss  Dilly  have 
thatl’  Molly  Holister  was  a real  hector,  so 
she  would  tiy  to  get  the  best  ones  on  purpose  to 
plague  him ; then  she  would  ask,  ‘ Why  couldn’t 
she  have  them  ? She  wanted  good  cherries  as 
well  as  Dilly !’ 

“Yes,  I suppose  I might  have  gone  up  there 
to  live  if  I had  run  of  that  notion ; but  Leach 
was  as  gray  as  a rat  then,  and  he  wa’n’t  con- 
sidered over-bright  neither.  So  I didn’t  give 
him  no  encouragement,  and  he  got  to  going 
with  Hepsibah  Hitchcock  after  she  come  in 
tow*n  and  set  up  tailoring ; and  finally  he  didn't 
marry  nobody,  hut  went  out  West  and  died 
there.” 

“But  didn’t  you  have  an  offer  from  any 
body  ?”  queried  little  Lucy,  who  sat  on  the  floor 
with  her  lap  full  of  kittens,  greedy  for  any  thing 
which  sounded  like  a story. 

“TcAis/”  ejaculated  Aunt  Dilly,  by  which 
she  meant  to  say  Yes,  “ I had  offers  a plenty — 
or  might  have  had  if  I’d  wanted  them.  The 
young  fellows  understood  that  I was  smart  to 
work  besides  being  lively  company ; and  I didn’t 
pass  for  any  body’s  fool,  I can  tell  you.  I sup- 
pose likely  I might  have  married  to  Cephas 
Johnson  if  I’d  been  a mind  to.  He  run  after 
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me  till  he  saw  ’twan't  of  no  further  use.  1 broke 
him  up  of  it  finally  one  night  when  a whole 
string  of  young  folks  was  coming  home  from  an 
apple-paring  at  Uncle  Josiah  Chandler’s. 

**We  had  been  haring  a high  time  all  the 
evening  naming  apples  and  cracking  our  jokes, 
and  wo  felt  pretty  full  of  the  matter  and  ready 
for  most  any  thing — all  but  Cephas.  He  was 
trudging  along  sober  as  a judge,  and  by-and-by 
what  does  he  do  but  come  up  to  me  and  ask  if 
he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  n\y  company 
home  ? So  I picks  up  an  old  broomstick  that 
happened  to  be  lying  there,  and  holding  it-  out, 
I says,  says  I,  * Take  that  if  you  want  some- 
thing to  walk  with !’  He  appeared  real  dashed, 
and  went  off  without  saying ' another  word.  I 
was  most  sorry  I did  it ; but  if  he  hadn’t  been  a 
gump  he  would  have  known  better  than  to  step 
up  that  way  when  we  were  all  walking  along  in 
a crowd  together.  He  was  a little  lacking,  but 
he  had  a nice  farm,  and  I should  have  been  sure 
of  a good  home  all  my  days  if  I had  brought  my 
mind  to  marry  him.  He  took  the  hint  though  ! 
upon  that,  and  didn’t  tag  after  me  any  more, 
but  married  Judith  Gloucester  of  Porterly  right 
away  in  few  months,  as  soon  as  ever  she  could  fix. 

“ They  were  married  at  Porterly  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  a house-warming  here  at  Lamberton 
that  same  evening.  All  the  young  fellows  and 
girls  that  Cephas  used  to  go  with  were  invited 
and  made  a great  houseful.  We  played  plays 
and  carried  on  pretty  high  till,  in  one  of  the 
plays,  somebody  happened  to  tear  one  of  the 
muslin  window-curtains ; and  then  Cephas  made 
such  a dreadful  to-do  that  it  spoilt  every  thing. 
Judith  had  wit  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  him, 
and  she  tried  to  turn  it  off  and  say  it  wasn’t 
any  matter,  she  could  mend  it  well  enough ; but 
he  kept  breaking  out  every  few  minutes  saying 
it  was  a great  pity  to  tear  a new  curtain  liko 
that,  and  the  one  that  did  it  must  have  been 
very  careless.  He  just  about  spoilt  the  pleasure 
of  the  company,  and  1 was  real  glad  it  wasn’t 
me  that  was  his  wife  if  he  was  such  a small, 
stingy  soul.” 

Aunt  Dilly  pared  the  patch  to  fit  a hole  in  her 
calico  apron,  burnt  by  a spark  of  fire,  and  began 
sewing  it  on  in  silence 

“Were  those  all  the  beaux  jrou  ever  had. 
Aunt  Dilly?”  asked  Clara,  looking  innocent. 

“ No  indeed ; I guess  not !”  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  emphatically  snipping  off  a thread  as  she 
thought  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hopes  of  her 
retinue  of  admirers  had  been  cut  off. 

“Tell  more,”  said  Lucy,  stroking  the  sleep- 
ing kittens. 

“I  expect  likely  I might  have  been  keeping 
house  for  Dr.  Dillingham  to-day  if  I had  been 
so  inclined,”  asserted  Aunt  Dilly,  looking  about 
her  with  an  air  of  triumphant  defiance. 

“Why,  Aunt  Dilly,  I didn’t  know  you  ever 
even  spoke  with  him !”  exclaimed  Bessy. 

“I  haven’t  said  I ever  did,”  retorted  the  an- 
cient belle  rather  fiercely.  “Can’t  folks  tell 
nothing  by  other  folks  looks  and  manners,  I 
want  to  know?  Many  and  many  a Sunday 


when  he  has  been  preaching  for  our  minister, 
while  he  was  a widower,  he  has  eyed  me  so 
sharp  that  I dropped  my  veil  over  my  face,  till 
finally  1 got  learnt  if  I saw  the  old  Doctor  in 
the  pulpit  to  make  it  a point  to  always  sit  with 
my  veil  down.  And  1 most  commonly  kept  my 
seat  till  he  had  passed  down  the  aisle,  then 
slipped  out  the  other  door  from  where  I saw 
him  stop  and  stand  looking  and  looking,  as  in- 
tent as  could  be,  to  see  when  I came  along.  It 
was  just  so  after  he  lost  each  of  his  wives,  and 
ho  has  had  three  of  them  besides  the  present 
one.” 

“ How  do  you  suppose  he  found  out  you  >vere 
not  married?”  asked  Clara. 

“There  would  be  folks  enough  ready  to  tell 
him.  I had  reason  to  think  my  name  was  men- 
tioned to  him,  with  a recommend,  more  than 
once,”  returned  Aunt  Dilly,  mysteriously. 

“I  wonder  you  didn’t  have  him,”  remarked 
Bessy. 

“Not  I!  I never  had  no  hankering  to  be  a 
minister’s  wife,  though  I have  often  thought  I 
was  cut  out  for  one.  I could  lead  off  in  society 
so  well,  and  then  I was  sprightly  without  being 
giddy  and  full  of  foolish  notions,  even  when  I 
Was  a young  girl.  That  wasn’t  such  a dreadful 
long  while  ago  neither.  Miss!”  she  continued, 
frowning  again  upon  Clara,  whom  she  discovered 
slyly  smiling. 

“You  have  had  beaux  since  Dr.  Dilling- 
ham’s day,  haven’t  you.  Aunt  Dilly?”  asked 
Bessy,  wishing  to  restore  the  equanimity  of  the 
old  lady’s  ruffled  temper. 

“ Well,  I expect  I might  have  had  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Mrs.  Talkenton.  I expect  I might 
have  been  second  wife  to  her  father  if  she  hadn’t 
seen  how  things  were  going,  and  took  it  upon 
herself  to  meddle  and  make  in  what  was  none 
of  her  business.  The  old  gentleman  was  mighty 
soft,  and  pretty  near  as  good  as  made  an  offer 
of  himself  once  or  twice;  but  I never  quite 
made  up  my  mind  I would  marry  to  him,  and  I 
have  never  been  sorry  I didn’t.  He  isn’t  living 
now,  and  I think  whether  or  no  I shouldn’t  have 
felt  lonesomer  and  more  forlorn  like  if  I had  been 
left  a widow  than  to  always  remain  single ; and 
I never  was  one  that  was  in  a flatter  to  marry 
just  for  the  sake,  as  folks  say,  of  having  Ifrs. 
on  my  grave-stone.” 

“But,  Aunt  Dilly,  didn’t  any  of  yonr  beaux 
really  offer  themselves  to  you  after  all  ?”  asked 
Lucy,  full  of  wonder. 

Aunt  Dilly  bridled,  and  puckered  up  her 
mouth  contemptuously. 

“ ’pears  to  me  you  arc  over-young  to  be  fill- 
ing your  head  up  with  beaux  and  offers.  When 
I was  your  years  nobody  never  heard  such  talk 
from  me,  and  I should  think  you  would  be  bet- 
ter employed  studying  your  bwk  than  in  intei^ 
rupting  older  people  with  your  saucy  questions.” 

Lucy  looked  astonish^,  not  understanding 
her  offense;  but  she  folded  her  handkerchief 
about  one  of  the  kittens  for  a shawl  and  held 
her  peace. 

Immediately  A.unt  Dilly  started  up. 
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“ Somebody  is  driving  into  the  yard  I Who 
is  it,  girls?”  said  she,  acyusting  her  “Scotch 
pebbles”  and  peering  cautiously  from  the  win- 
dow. “Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Norridgewock ! I s’pose 
like  enough  he  has  got  some  errand  with  your 
father ; but  then,  as  he  has  lost  his  wife  lately, 
it  is  likely  he  is  looking  out  for  another^  and  I 
don’t  want  to  put  myself  in  his  way  to  encourage 
him,  nor  to  make  talk.*’ 

So  Aunt  Dilly  retreated  to  the  citadel  of  her 
own  room,  fully  convinced,  dear  old  soul ! that 
she  had  h^  and  neglected — not  to  say  r^ected 
— another  “ cliance  to  get  married.” 


SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

IN  General  Marcy’s  book,  “The  Prairie  Trav- 
eler,” one  of  the  most  interesting  passages 
gives  an  account  of  the  signs  used  by  the  In- 
dians in  their  communications  with  stmngers. 
Their  system  of  signs  stands  to  them  in  lieu  of 
all  foreign  languages  whatever,  and  constitutes 
in  effect  a kind  of  universal  language.  “The 
signs,”  says  the  General,  “are  exceedingly  grace- 
ful and  significant,  and  what  was  a fact  of  much 
astonishment  to  me,  I discovered  they  were  very 
nearly  the  same  as  those  practiced  by  the  mutes 
in  our  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  and  were  com- 
prehended by  them  tvith  peifect  facility.” 

Perhaps  no  better  idea  could  be  given  of  the 
extent  to  which  signs  can  suffice  for  intercourse 
than  by  showing  liow  the  art  is  practiced  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  whom  it  is  indispensable. 
Let  us  sup]X)se  we  spend  an  hour  in  an  institu- 
tion for  this  class. 

School  has  just  opened  for  morning  lessons. 
The  pupils  take  seats  for  a writing-lesson,  with 
which  exercise  the  school -work  to-day  com- 
mences. One  who  is  late  in  getting  to  his  seat 
disturbs  his  neighbor,  and  mars  the  formation 
of  a letter.  Instantly  the  offended  party  as- 
sumes the  perpendicular.  He  fixes  the  disturb- 
er with  his  glittering  eye ; he  then  moulds  his 
face  into  a scowl,  importing  unmistakable  anger. 
He  clenches  one  fist,  and  grinds  the  desk  with 
it;  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  he 
points  to  the  blotted  or  otherwise  ill-formed 
letter.  He  then  jerks  up  his  forefinger,  and,  so 
to  speak,  harpoons  the  offender  with  it,  dashing 
it  menacingly  in  his  direction,  and  shaking  it  so 
for  a quarter  of  a minute,  gives  a suppressed 
grunt,  and  is  down  again  to  his  writing.  The 
defaulter  receives  the  reproof  with  humility,  ad- 
mits its  justice  by  nodding  mildly,  his  eyes  the 
while  assuming  a deprecating  expression,  being 
enlarged  to  their  utmost,  to  show  how  complete- 
ly he  sees  himself  in  the  wrong.  The  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  begin  to  comb  circularly  on 
his  brow,  to  intimate  some  confusion  existed  in 
that  quarter,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  affair 
was  an  accident,  and  nojiarm  meant.  He  then 
turns  round  to  those  aboutimujvho  are  watch-  I 
ing  matters,  changes  his  cxprcssionTtiUl^ne  of 
contempt,  puffs  out  the  smallest  of  pu^,  os  if 
the  bubble  would  only  take  that  quantity  of 
breath  to  blow  it  away,  and  slightly  shrugs  his 


shoulders,  as  if  he  would  say:  “Here’s  an  up- 
roar about  nothing !” 

In  a little  while  the  eye  of  one  wearies  of  her 
copy-book,  and  wanders  about  for  relief.  It  is 
arrested  by  the  snow-flakes  beginning  to  fall. 
In  excitement  at  the  discovery  she  beats  the 
desk,  and  when  all  start  up  amazed  at  the  in- 
terruption, and  fasten  their  gaze  on  the  inter- 
rupter, who  is  still  drumming  like  the  town- 
crier  with  news  to  tell,  which  he  avoids  proclaim- 
ing until  his  audience  be  large  enough,  her  eager 
eyes  and  dancing  movement,  as  she  hitches  up 
and  down,  bespeak  the  Importance  of  the  forth- 
coming announcement.  Her  schoolmates  grow 
angry  at  the  delay,  and  draw  down  their  eye- 
brows. Forehn gers  are  stretched  out,  and  waved 
from  side  to  side,  at  first  gently,  while  the  eyes 
express  inquiry,  but  are  soon  wagged  rapidly, 
and  with  vehemence,  patting  the  question  more 
decidedly  as  to  what  the  matter  is.  The  drum- 
mer now  taps  on  her  teeth,  and  shakes  her  ex- 
tended arms,  to  imitate  the  quick  flying  of  a 
bird,  without,  however,  doing  the  forward  move- 
ment that  properly  accompanies  the  mimic  rep- 
resentation of  flying.  By  this  she  intimates 
that  there  is  snow — something  white,  that  is,  or 
of  tooth-coloi>— coming  flutteringly  down.  So 
red  is  lip-color,  yellow  is  neck-color,  black  is 
eyebrow-color,  etc. 

The  idea  of  cold  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  snow.  It  is  expressed  by  sinking  the  head 
between  the  shoulders,  and  gathering  one's  self 
up  as  much  as  may  be  into  a ball,  to  keep  in 
i the  vital  heat.  In  like  manner  the  fingers  of 
each  hand  are  gathered  tightly  together,  and  the 
fists  pressed  in  upon  the  chest.  Shivering  is 
' done.  The  teeth  chatter.  Eyes  twinkle  with 
comic  pity,  while  long  breaths  are  slowly  taken 
in  and  slowly  given  out  again.  One  little  fel- 
low, who  has  been  regarding  the  snow  with  any 
thing  but  a friendly  look,  bemoans  himself  with 
no  comic  undercurrent ; he  puts  his  open  palm 
upon  his  breast,  then  with  sudden  vehemence 
flings  back  his  hand,  shutting  his  eyes  the  while, 
and  turning  away  his  head,  to  intimate  that  the 
very  sight  of  it  is  too  much.  His  amused  neigh- 
bor smacks  his  lips  and  pats  his  breast,  to  signify 
how  entirely  different  are  his  feelings.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  pleasure  and  its  opposite  are 
talked  of  stomachically ; the  signs  for  these  sen- 
sations being  first  used  at  a period  of  life  when 
enjoyment  is  centred  in  the  single  shape  of  food. 
The  notion  of  cold  being  welcome  to  any  one, 
offends  the  first  speatcr ; he  doubles  up  his  fist 
hard,  and  raps  upon  his  brow,  then  jerks  his 
forefinger  toward  the  party  who  has  ventured 
the  distasteful  heterodoxy,  and  resumes  the  rap- 
ping till  his  brow  reddens.  To  rap  thus  denotes 
the  idea  of  stupidity,  as  if  one  rapped  and  rapped 
where  nobody  was  at  home.  The  charge  of  be- 
ing stupid,  so  forcibly  made,  is  received  with 
quite  a charming  smile.  The  accused  sits  erect, 
and  expands  himself,  to  enjoy  over  his  whole 
person  the  grateful  influence.  He  slowly  brings 
in  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  there  presses 
them  hard,  the  one  over  the  other,  the  mode  in 
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which  deaf-mutes  indicate  affection.  Such  a 
feeling,  he  sajs,  he  entertains  toward  the  cold. 
It  is  his  very  dear  friend.  He  then,  with  the 
thumb-nail  of  one  hand,  which  he  holds  open, 
draws  a line  across  his  bfow,  which  his  neigh- 
bor  has  just  likened  to  a house  where  no  one 
was  at  home.  The  extended  thumb  denotes 
goodness,  as  the  little  finger  left  open  when  the 
rest  of  the  hand  is  shut  signifies  badness.  What- 
ever the  thumb  touches  is  talked  of  as  being 
good.  By  drawing  it  over  his  brow,  the  boy 
repels  the  accusation  of  being  stupid,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  it  the  counter-assertion  that  every 
thing  in  that  quarter  is  good.  Instead  of  being 
a fool,  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a veiy  knowing 
fellow,  and  his  remarks  savor  only  of  sound 
sense.  An  eye  that  has  been  on  the  watch  de- 
tects the  master  rising  from  an  exercise  that 
was  under  correction;  a rapidly  waved  hand, 
and  a quick,  short  dabbling  with  the  finger  to- 
ward the  point  of  approach,  communicates  the 
danger,  and  all  are  immediately,  with  preter- 
natural intentness,  bent  over  their  writing. 

The  master  taps  the  desk  to  obtain  attention, 
but  so  thoroughly  are  the  pupils  occupied  with 
their  copy-books  that  no  one  is  disturb^.  The 
tapping  goes  on,  and  at  length  suspicious  eyes 
look  up,  but  become  assured  when  the  purport 
of  the  tapping  comes  forth : it  is  merely  to  an- 
nounce a change  of  school-exercbe.  By  mak- 
ing the  palms  an  open  book,  and  shutting  them 
from  the  hinge,  the  command  is  given  to  put 
away  copy-books.  Slates  are  now  brought  out 
from  desks,  and  a search  for  the  dusters  lying 
about  the  room  follows.  Each  pupil  who  finds 
one  becomes  the  centre  of  a group  either  quietly 
awaiting  their  turn,  or  struggling  for  priority  in 
snatching  the  desired  article  when  the  slate  of 
the  first  finder  shall  bo  clean  enough.  In  one 
case  which  arrests  me,  the  party  whose  duty  is 
to  wet  a comer  of  the  duster  has  neglected  to  do 
so.  An  indignant  onlooker  puts  his  finger  to 
the  inside  of  bis  underlip,  to  indicate  wetness, 
then  shakes  his  head — the  invariable  sign  of 
negation.  He  hereby  states  that  the  towel  is 
not  wet.  His  rounded  eyes  while  so  expressing 
himself,  followed  by  his  head  being  suddenly  re- 
tracted and  his  back  stiffened,  signify  his  aston- 
ishment thereat ; while  his  hand  spread  out, 
palm  upward,  and  the  continued  look  of  aston- 
ishment with  which  his  eyes  traverse  the  circle, 
invite  attention  to  the  circumstance.  As  the 
operation  of  cleansing  is  prolonged,  dissatisfac- 
tion grows.  A general  extension  of  left  arms 
takes  place,  not  with  military  promptitude  and 
uniformity,  but  now  one,  and  by-and-by  anoth- 
er. Slowly,  and  as  if  with  effort,  the  right  hand 
stretches  over  to  the  wrist  of  the  other,  and  is 
trailed  upward  to  the  shoulder,  and  in  some 
cases  across  the  breast.  This  indicates  length 
of  time.  “How  slow  you  are!”  School-boy 
ire,  like  dry  thorns,  is  soon  in  a blaze.  The 
combative  propensities,  said  to  be  located  in  the 
brain  next  door  to  the  osseous  structure  where- 
in the  hearing  apparatus  is  lodged,  are  clearly 
not  destroyed  by  the  visitation  whose  result  is 
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deafness.  Point-blank  denial  meets  the  charge. 

“No,  not  long,**  says  the  shaken  head  of  the 
accused.  He  spreads  out  the  towel  to  show 
that  it  is  dry,  while  his  angry  glance  going  and 
returning  from  it  to  the  eyes  of  his  school-fel- 
lows, would  draw  their  perception  toward  the 
fact.  The  cloth  is  snatched  away,  and  the 
crowd  of  expectants  is  broken  up.  One  remains 
like  the  after-swell  of  a storm,  or  the  taste  of  a 
bitter  pill,  causing  wry  faces  when  the  pill  is 
gone  over.  Says  Nemesis,  holding  up  one  fin- 
ger and  pointing:  “ You  are  one,**  and  “ w’e,** 
pointing  to  himself  and  the  group  now  else- 
where, “are  many.”  To  signify  vmny  all  the 
fingers  arc  held  up  and  waved.  “ I,”  pointing 
to  himself,  “will  never  give  things  to  you,*’ 
makes-believe  to  hand  over  something,  then  sud- 
denly stops  and  shakes  his  head. 

Conviction,  says  terse  theology,  is  not  conver- 
sion. Here  is  the  case  in  point.  The  convict- 
ed but  unconverted  transgressor  against  school- 
boy good-fellowship  curls  scornful  lips,  and  puffs 
a small  puff.  He  half  averts  his  head,  and 
wholly  averts  his  eyes,  and  knocks  backward  bis 
knuckles  once  against  an  aerial  tambourine.  It 
is  not  worth  his  while  to  knock  twice.  “Away, 
slight  boy!”  his  action  exclaims,  with  the  forci- 
bleness of  Aufidius  in  the  play.  “Is’t  possi- 
ble ?**  ask  the  dilated  eyes  of  insulted  Coriola- 
nus,  conscious  both  of  honest  intent  and  of  phys- 
ical superiority.  Gesture-language  never  lacks 
strength  of  expression  to  convey  strength  of  feel- 
ing. As  naturally,  and  as  much  by  inevitable 
sequence,  as  when  an  elastic  stocking  takes  the 
form  of  the  limb  on  which  it  is  drawn,  do  atti- 
tude, look,  and  movement  correspond  to  the 
emotion  that  underlies  them.  Contempt  has 
spoken  strongly;  it  now  speaks  more  strongly 
still.  The  mute  Aufidius  turns  full  upon  his 
adversary,  takes  imaginary  saliva  from  his  mouth, 
and  does  the  action  of  throwing  it  upon  his  oppo- 
nent*s  face.  Recovered  from  the  stunning  effect 
of  so  unlooked-for  a blow,  Coriolanus  pockets 
his  passion  to  a more  convenient  season.  He 
merely  breathes  hard,  nods  after  the  fashion  of 
Banquo’s  ghost,  but  with  rather  less  of  menace, 
and  then  points  to  the  clock  and  out  to  the  play- 
ground. He  then  stalks  off.  Stalk  is  not,  in 
this  connection,  a stilted  word,  but  correctly  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  departure  adopted. 

I watch  two  of  the  older  girls,  who,  with 
knitted  brows  and  parted  lips,  arc  puzzling  over 
a sum.  Their  eyes  are  on  one  slate ; they  look 
at  it  with  their  heads  bent  low.  Long  and  close 
inspection  does  not  reveal  the  secret.  They 
next  try  another  point  of  view,  and  sit  upright ; 
but  the  lines  of  perplexity  written  on  their  coun- 
tenances do  not  become  effaced.  The  eyes  of 
one  form  themselves  into  a note  of  interroga- 
tion, and  make  inquiry  at  the  eyes  of  the  other. 

The  reply  comes  in  a gloomier  and  more  trou- 
bled aspect.  “ No,  **  it  says ; “ all  is  dark  still.” 
By-and-by,  however,  the  corrugated  brows  re- 
lax, and  a hand  is  lifted  up  to  deprecate  inter- 
ruption by  further  remark  just  at  present.  A 
clew  has  evidently  presented  itself,  and  is  being 
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followed  up.  Meanwhile  the  eyes  wink  hard, 
as  if  making  great  efforts  to  swallow  down  some- 
thing. At  length  they  cease  winking,  and  in  a 
little  while  expand  complacently.  Then  the 
face  smiles  all  over,  and  many  rapid  nods  are 
given.  With  her  thumb-nail  she  taps  her  brow 
— the  mode  of  signifying  “I  know  it,”  The 
eyes  of  her  neighbor  open  wide,  and  express 
great  interest ; they  then  swiftly  change  into  the 
inquiry ; “ How  do  you  do  it  ?”  This  they  ask 
by  looking  hard  at  her  companion  and  winking 
very  fast  and  in  a troubled  manner,  while  the 
girl  herself  moves  restlessly  on  her  seat,  much 
like  a dog  expectant  of  a bone.  She  repeats 
the  question  by  pointing  to  the  perplexing  sum, 
and  then  shaking  her  open  palm  sideways,  w'hile 
the  look  of  interrogation  remains  in  the  eyes. 
To  strengthen  the  solicitation,  the  inquirers  head 
is  shaken  in  unison  with  her  hand.  ^*Show 
me,”  she  adds,  patting  softly  under  her  eye, 
and  glancing  to  the  slate,  to  indicate  that  her 
eye  is  looking  out  for  the  explanation.  Thus 
adjured,  the  party  who  has  penetrated  the  mys- 
tciy  proceeds  judicially.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
take may  arise  as  to  any  partition  of  credit  in 
the  discovery,  she  formally  puts  the  question : 
“Do  you  know  it?”  tapping  her  brow  with  the 
thuml>nail  as  explained  above,  while  the  eyes 
look  interrogation.  An  energetic  admission  of 
total  ignorance  is  made.  The  fingers  of  one 
hand  touch  lightly  her  brow,  and  are  flung  from 
it  with  force.  This  full  confession  is  satisfac- 
tory, for  her  companion  at  once  presses  her  lips 
together,  and  nods  her  head.  She  then  beckons 
for  attention,  and  one  engrossment  absorbs  the 
two. 

Out  of  twenty  persons,  say  the  statists,  such 
and  such  a number  arc  sure  to  be  of  this  dispo- 
sition, and  such  and  such  a number  of  that.  1 
have  not  had  my  attention  drawn  strongly  to  it 
before,  but  the  certainty  of  one  or  two  whose 
propensity  is  mischief  t^ing  hid  like  a leaven 
among  school-children  breaks  upon  me  as  a 
beam  of  light  when  1 see  a little  monkey  stretch- 
ing out  to  pull  another's  hair,  and  straightway 
wearing  the  appearance  of  being  excessively  oc- 
cupied with  his  lessons.  A countryman  once 
criticised  a work  of  art  representing,  among  oth- 
er things,  a porcine  family  feeding.  He  ob- 
served that  one  of  them  at  least  ought  to  have 
bad  a foot  in  the  dish.  In  like  manner  repre- 
sentations of  schools  where  all  the  pupils  might 
have  borne  banners  wdth  the  strange  device 
“ Excelsior,”  are  surely  defective  in  leaving  out 
every  indication  that  a leaven  of  earthliness  is 
under  the  heavenly  surface.  The  youngster 
whose  hair  has  been  pulled  casts  about  for  the 
offender,  and,  probably  made  wise  by  experience, 
attributes  blame  to  the  party  deserving  it.  But, 
a mild  denial  and  a look  of  innocence  meeting 
him,  his  faith  wavers,  and  he  glances  elsewhere. 
Ho  catches  a witness  of  tlie  transaction  laugh- 
ing, and  fastens  upon  him  as  the  guilty  individ- 
ual. “You,”  says  he,  pointing  to  the  person 
addressed,  “palled  my  hair,”  imitating  the  act. 
The  accused  shakes  his  head  from  side  to  side, 


and  purses  up  his  mouth  into  the  formation  it 
assumes  when  one  utters  the  word  “No.”  “ 1 

am  sure  it  was  you,”  says  the  accuser,  bringing 
vehemently  a clenched  flst  on  his  other  palm, 
which  is  held  open  ibr  the  stroke,  “ for  you 
laughed,”  striking  rapidly  his  chin  with  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand  between  thumb  and  foreflnger. 

The  accused  becomes  angry  in  turn,  and  persist- 
ent reiteration  of  the  charge  kindles  his  wrath 
to  flame.  He  blazes  out  with  the  strong  mono- 
syllable of  three  letters  used  by  angry  folks  to 
denote  that  a statement  made  lacks  basis  of 
facts.  “A  lie,”  says  the  irate  youngster,  cut- 
ting once  with  his  foreflnger  between  his  lij)s, 
and  flinging  the  said  finger  scornfully  toward 
the  accuser. 

Of  course,  a dialogue  of  this  nature  is  not  un- 
observed. He  of  the  pulled  hair  appeals  to  the 
company  generally,  pressing  his  thumb  upon  bis 
breast,  and  traversing  with  inquiring  eyes  the  on- 
lookers. He  hereby  asks  if  he  is  right.  Many 
shaken  heads  say  “ No but  nobody  betrays  the 
real  offender,  who  all  this  while  is  so  exceeding- 
ly intent  on  his  book  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
commotion  in  his  vicinity.  At  length  the  cor- 
ners of  laughing  eyes  taming  to  this  busy  indi- 
vidual, and  his  known  habits  of  mischief,  con- 
firm the  first  suspicion.  When  Mr.  Innocence 
looks  up  in  wonderment  to  ask  what  the  matter 
is,  the  flashing  eye  of  the  aggrieved  confronts 
him.  “Fox,”  says  the  mimic  action  that  at 
once  salutes  him.  In  representing  this  incarna- 
tion of  cunning  the  shut  hand  is  grated  along 
the  cheek  to  the  tapering  chin,  to  show  the  ani- 
mal's conformation  of  face,  Avhile  the  head  is 
held  down  and  to  a side,  with  the  eyes  looking 
askance.  The  effort  to  still  keep  on  his  mask 
of  ignorance  is  too  much  for  the  general  forbear- 
ance, and  indignant  repetitions  of  the  assertion 
that  he  is  a fox  meet  him  from  every  quarter. 

He  then  lightly  and  quickly  with  his  foreflnger 
brushes  an  imaginary  speck  of  dust  upward  from 
off  his  brow,  hereby  saying  that  it  was  nothing 
but  fun,  a mere  speck  of  merriment  resting  on 
the  surfoce  of  his  mind,  which  a finger's  touch 
will  remove.  Thus  literally  ho  treats  the  mat- 
ter with  levity.  “Many  times,”  says  an  on- 
looker, spreading  wide  his  hands,  and  fanning 
with  them  up  and  down,  each  wave  of  each  fin- 
ger denoting  once.  All  the  fingers  wave  to  de- 
note frequency.  “You  are  often  in  mischief.” 

“You,”  pointing  to  him,  “are  bad,”  shaking 
little  finger.  “ Very  bad,”  striking  one  little 
finger  across  the  other.  “ Troublesome,”  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  breast,  and  slowly  inflating, 
then  slowly  emptying  his  lungs,  aftenvard  suf- 
fering his  head  to  droop  fonvard,  as  if  too  ex- 
hausted to  support  it.  Mr.  Innocence  does  not 
relish  this  phase  of  the  business,  and  according- 
ly becomes  very  anxious  to  go  on  with  his  les- 
sons. 

These  are  all  bond  fide  remarks  made  by  deaf 
and  dumb  children  in  the  manner  mentioned. 

One  can  see  from  this  that  pantomime  might  bo 
studied  to  more  purpose  than  merely  to  render 
clowns  on  the  stage  grotesqtie. 
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UNITED  STATES.  I made.  A strong  force  under  General  Jackson,  one 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  5th  of  June,  leaving ; of  the  ablest  and  by  far  the  most  popular  leader 
the  result  of  the  important  operations  on  the  in  the  Confederate  army,  dashed  upon  the  Eleventh 
Mississippi  still  undecided.  Division  which  had  been  posted  here,  routed  it  at 

When  our  last  Record  closed  the  Army  of  the  Po-  once,  and  drove  it  in  confusion  from  the  field.  The 
tomac,  under  General  Hooker,  having  crossed  the  rout  of  this  Division  was  only  prevented  from  be- 
Rappahannock,  was  engaged  with  the  Confederate  coming  a serious  disaster  by  the  bravery  of  the  Se6- 
forces  under  General  Lee.  The  failure  of  this  move-  ond  Division,  formerly  under  the  immediate  com- 
ment to  accomplish  the  results  which  were  aimed  at  inand  of  General  Hooker,  but  now  led  by  General 
is  known.  For  the  details  we  must  rely  wholly  upon  Berrv',  who  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The 
the  accounts  of  newspaper  correspondents,  no  full  Confederate  General  Jackson,  familiarly  known  as 
official  reports  having  b^n  published.  The  design  Stonewall  Jackson,**  was  fatally  wounded  on  the 
of  this  movement  is  evident.  Instead  of  attacking  evening  of  this  day.  He  had  gone  wiih  his  staff 
the  enemy  in  his  intrenchments  near  Fredericksburg,  beyond  the  line  of  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  and 
as  General  Burnside  had  done,  Hooker  proposed  to  on  returning,  the  party  being  mistaken  fur  a body 
turn  these  works,  gain  their  rear,  interpose  between  of  our  cavalry,  was  fired  upon  by  his  own  men.  Ho 
them  and  Richmond,  and  thus  compel  Lee  to  retreat  vras  struck  by  three  balls,  two  of  which  passed 
or  to  tight  outside  of  his  intrenchments.  To  do  this  through  the  left  arm,  the  other  through  the  right 
he  was  obliged  to  advance  into  a country  with  the  hand.  The  left  arm  was  amputated,  but  he  died 
topography  of  which  he  was  imperfectly  acquaint-  eight  days  after.  With  the  possible  exceptions  of 
ed,  while  it  was  thoroughly  known  to  the  enemy.  Jefferson  Davis  and  General  Lee  there  was  no  other 
The  preliminary  steps  were  successful.  Deceiving  man  w'hose  loss  would  have  been  so  severely  felt  in 
the  enemy  by  feints  of  a crossing  at  points  three  or  the  Southern  Confederacy.  During  the  night  of 
four  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  General  Hooker  Saturday  an  attack  was  made  by  our  forces  upon 
pushed  three  divisions  of  his  army  to  Kelly’s  Ford,  Jackson's  Division,  who  were  forced  back  from  the 
twenty-five  miles  up  the  river,  where  they  crossed  position  which  they  had  gained.  Taking  advantage 
without  opposition,  then  wheeled  to  the  south,  and  of  this  success,  General  Hooker  made  such  changes 
reached  Cliancellorsville,  a solitary  mansion  near  a in  the  position  of  his  troops  as  were  rendered  iieces- 
cross-roads,  five  or  six  miles  southwest  of  Fredericks-  saiy  by  the  events  which  had  occurred,  and  awaited 
burg.  A strong  cavalry  force,  under  General  Stone-  the  assault  of  the  enemy  on  the  following  day.  The 
man,  had  been  in  the  mean  while  dispatched  to  attack  was  made  on  our  left  early  in  the  morning, 
make  a wide  detour  and  destroy  the  railroad  lead-  and  after  a severe  action,  which  lasted  six  hours,  the 
ing  from  Richmond  to  Fredericksburg,  so  as  to  pre-  enemy  gained  possession  of  the  plank  road  leading 
vent  reinforcements  from  reaching  the  array  of  Lee.  past  Chancellorsville  to  Fredericksburg,  and  our 
Of  this  expedition  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Soon  forces  were  drawn  back  and  concentrated  nearer  to 
after  the  crossing  at  Kelly’s  Ford  the  other  divisions  the  Chancellor  bouse.  The  enemy  had  thus  won 
of  the  army  passed  the  Rappahannock  at  points  low-  some  ground  in  this  action,  but  li^  gained  no  im- 
er  down,  but  still  above  Fredericksburg,  the  atten-  portant  advantage  and  suffered  severely, 
tion  of  the  enemy  being  diverted  by  the  feints  made  In  the  mean  while  General  Sedgwick,  who  had 
at  crossings  below  that  city.  These  divisions  joined  been  left  behind  at  Falmouth,  perceiving  that  the 
their  comrades  near  Chancellorsville,  none  of  them  enemy  had  withdrawn  nearly  all  bis  forces  from 
having  met  with  serious  opposition.  Thus,  on  tho  Fredericksburg,  crossed  the  river,  stormed  the  heights 
30th  of  April,  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  from  which  Burnside  had  been  repulsed,  and  then, 
the  exception  of  a single  division  under  General  on  Sunday  evening,  advanced  some  distance  toward 
Sedgwick,  which  was  leh  behind  at  the  former  posi-  Chancellorsville,  along  the  plank  road,  where  he 
tion  near  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  had  encountered  a strong  force  of  the  enemy,  who  lay 
crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and,  having  turned  the  directly  between  him  and  Hooker’s  divisions.  On 
left  of  the  enemy,  had  gained  his  rear,  and  were  Monday  the  enemy,  abandoning  the  attack  upon 
massed  near  Chancellorsville.  At  this  time  General  Hooker,  turned  in  force  upon  the  corps  of  Sedgwick, 
Hooker  issued  his  order,  noted  in  our  last  Record,  to  and  drove  him  back  upon  and  out  of  the  fortidca- 
the  effect  that  the  enemy  must  either  ingloriously  tions  which  ho  had  captured,  and  compelled  him  to 
fly,  or  come  out  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  recross  the  river.  The  crossing  was  effected  during 
g^und,  where  certain  destruction  awaits  him.**  the  night  of  Monday. 

Thus  far  the  object  of  the  movement  had  been  at^  Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  a severe  rain- 
taiued.  The  Confederate  intrenchments,  from  the  storm  set  in.  The  rivers  began  to  rise  rapidly, 
front  of  which  Burnside  bad  been  driven  back,  were  threatening  to  cut  Hooker  off  fVom  his  supplies, 
turned.  Our  forces  were  behind  them,  and  Lee  was  Apprehending  that  his  position  would  become  un- 
forced to  come  down  from  his  fortified  heights  and  tenable,  he  resolved  to  retreat  to  his  old  position  on 
meet  Hooker  upon  open  ground.  The  forces  in  the  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  order  was 
field  can  only  be  roughly  estimated.  They  were  given  on  Tuesday  morning.  Roads  were  cut  to  the 
probably  between  60,000  and  80,000  on  either  side,  fords,  and  at  10  o’clock  in  the  night,  the  retreat  was 
ours  rather  outnumbering  theirs.  The  action,  or  commenced,  apparently  without  being  suspected  by 
series  of  actions  which  ensued,  commenced  on  Satur-  the  enemy.  By  daylight  the  whole  army  with  all 
day,  May  2.  Our  line  of  battle  was  drawn  up  fac-  its  trains  and  artillery  was  safely  across  the  river, 
ing  the  northeast,  looking  toward  the  intrenchments  General  Hooker  issued  an  order  tendering  to  the 
behind  Fredericksburg.  The  enemy’s  left  over-  army  his  congratulations  on  its  achievements  of  the 
lapped  our  right,  and  on  this  point  the  attack  was  last  seven  days.  If  it  has  not  accomplished,”  he 
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says,  **  all  that  was  expected,  the  reasons  are  well 
known  to  the  army.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they 
were  of  a character  not  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented 
by  human  sagacity  or  resources.  In  withdrawing 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  before 
delivering  a general  battle  to  our  adversaries,  the 
army  has  given  renewed  evidence  of  its  confidence  in 
itself.  In  fighting  at  a disadvantage  wc  would  have 
been  recreant  to  our  trust.  Profoundly  loyal  and 
conscious  of  its  strength  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
will  give  or  decline  battle  whenever  its  interest  or 

honor  may  demand By  our  celerity  and  secrecy 

of  movement  our  advance  and  passage  of  the  rivers 
were  undisputed,  and  on  our  withdrawal  not  a rebel 
returned  to  follow.  We  have  made  long  marches, 
crossed  rivers,  surprised  the  enemy  in  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  whenever  Vo  have  fought  wo  have  in- 
flicted heavier  blows  than  we  have  received.  Wc 
have  taken  from  the  enemy  five  thousand  prisoners, 
and  fifteen  colors,  captured  and  brought  off  seven 
pieces  of  artiller}',  and  placed  hors  de  combat  eighteen 
thousand  of  his  chosen  troops.  We  have  destroyed 
his  d6p6ts  filled  with  vast  amounts  of  stores,  dam- 
aged his  communications,  captured  prisoners  within 
the  fortifications  of  his  capital,  and  filled  his  country 

with  fear  and  consternation." The  enemy,  how”- 

ever,  claim  a decided  victory  in  the  whole  series  of 
operations.  General  Lee,  in  his  congratulatory  ad- 
dress to  his  army  says : “ Under  tiydng  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  storm,  you  attacked  the  enemy  strongly 
intrenched  in  the  depths  of  a tangled  wdldeniess, 
and  again  on  the  hills  of  Fredericksburg,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and,  by  the  valor  that  has  triumphed 
on  so  many  fields,  forced  him  once  more  to  seek 

safety  beyond  the  Rappahannock." Of  the  losses 

in  men  and  material  on  either  side  no  accurate  esti- 
mate can  be  fonned.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  only  one-third  of  our  forces  were  actu- 
ally engageil  in  the  battles,  and  against  these  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  w'as  hurled  in  solid  masses. 
As  they  gained  no  solid  advantage  except  their  first 
one  in  the  rout  of  the  Eleventh  Division,  their  loss 
at  other  points  apparently  exceeded  ours ; here,  ours 
probably  exceeded  theirs.  The  enemy  claim  to  have 
taken  a large  number  of  prisoners,  and  immense 
quantities  of  small-arms  and  supplies,  besides  many 
cannon.  We  find  nothing  to  confirm  this  statement ; 
and  as  Jackson  was  soon  checked  in  his  success 
against  the  Eleventh,  and  the  guns  which  he  had 
captured  were  retaken,  and  as  the  retreat  was  wholly 
unmolested,  the  trains  being  sent  in  advance,  it 
would  seem  that  these  claims  arc  unfounded.  A 
statement  compiled  as  far  as  possible  from  official  re- 
ports makes  our  losses  in  the  battles  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  or  “ the  Wilderness,"  as  they  are  named  by  the 
enemy,  to  have  been  killed  1512,  wounded  9518 — in 
all  11,030,  to  which  are  to  be  added  about  2500  miss- 
ing, who  arc  probably  prisoners.  A great  propor- 
tion of  those  set  down  as  wounded  were  only  slightly 
injured,  and  Mrere  soon  capable  of  service.  The  in- 
cidental statements  contained  in  the  Southern  jour- 
nals confirm  the  opinion  which  was  formed  on  other 
grounds,  that  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
at  least  equal  to  our  own,  while  in  prisoners  it  was 
certainly  greater.  General  Hooker’s  statement  that 
they  had  18,000  men  put  hors  de  combat  is  probably 
nearly  correct.  To  our  loss,  as  above  estimated,  of 
13,600  men  at  Chancellorsvillc  is,  we  presume,  to  he 
added  that  of  Sedgwick,  vrhich  was  severe.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  while  the  pres- 
tige of  victory  remains  with  the  enemy,  the  actual 
loss  on  each  side  was  about  equally  divided. 


The  last  sentence  quoted  from  General  Hooker’s 
congratulatory  order  refers  especially  to  a brilliant 
expedition  accomplished  by  a body  of  cavalry  under 
General  Stoneman.  The  object  in  view  was  to  cut 
off  the  communications  between  Richmond  and  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  thus  prevent  Lee  from  receiving  re- 
inforcements. But  owing  to  continuous  rains,  which 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  rivers,  the  expedition 
set  out  too  late  to  attain  this — the  great  body  of  the 
enemy’s  forces  around  and  beyond  Richmond  having 
been  already  sent  fonvard.  The  ex|>edition,  2700 
strong,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  simultaneously 
with  the  passage  by  Hooker’s  army,  and  without 
serious  opposition  gained  the  rear  of  I^ee’s  position 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  then  separated  into  three  di- 
visions, each  directed  against  a particular  line  of 
communication.  All  of  these  cflccted  (heir  object 
more  or  less  completely,  damaging  the  railroads  and 
destroying  much  property.  The  main  body,  having 
reunited,  commenced  their  return  on  the  2d  of  May, 
by  nearly  the  same  route  on  w'hich  they  advanced, 
and  with  little  loss  rejoined  the  main  army,  from 
which  they  had  had  no  intelligence,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rappahannock.  They  had  moved  for 
nine  days  within  the  enemy’s  lines,  cut  the  canal 
which  W’as  his  main  source  of  supply,  tom  up  bridges 
and  portions  of  the  railways,  and  inflicted  great 
damage  by  destroying  large  amounts  of  commissary 
stores.  Still,  as  General  Hooker  had  no  informa- 
tion of  the  success  of  this  expedition,  and  had  aban- 
doned his  position  on  the  south  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, it  has  little  permanent  effect  upon  the  issue 
of  the  campaign,  beyond  show’ing  that  the  entire 
force  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Viiginia  was  mass- 
ed under  I^  at  Fredericksburg.  The  most  dashing 
exploit  during  this  expedition  w’as  accomplished  by 
a regiment  of  the  Ira  Harris  Light  Cavalry,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Kilpatrick.  I>eaving  the  main 
body  at  Louisa  Court  House  on  the  8d  of  May,  ho 
reached  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad  the  next  morn- 
ing, destroyed  the  depot,  and  tore  up  the  rails  for 
miles ; then  pushed  on  to  within  tw’o  miles  of  Rich- 
mond, and  captured  prisoners  within  the  line  of  for- 
tifications ; then  turned  to  the  Chickahoininy,  burn- 
ed a bridge,  ran  one  train  of  cars  into  the  river,  and 
burned  another  loaded  wdth  provisions.  Resuming 
his  route  on  the  5th,  he  surprised  a cavalrj’  force  of 
300  men,  captured  35  men,  burned  a wagon-train 
with  20,000  barrels  of  grain  and  large  amounts  of 
stores,  eluded  a superior  force  of  the  enemy’s  caval- 
ry who  were  in  pursuit,  destroying  in  the  mean  time 
a third  wagon-train  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  reached  our  lines  at  Gloucester  Point. 
The  march  of  200  miles  around  the  enemy’s  army 
was  accomplished  in  less  than  five  days,  with  a loss 
of  one  officer  and  37  men,  while  of  the  enemy  more 
than  300  were  Ciiptured  and  paroled. 

A still  more  brilliant  expedition  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  extreme  south  by  a corps  of  Illinois 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Grierson. 
Leaving  Lagrange  in  Tennessee,  near  the  border  of 
Mississippi,  on  the  17th  of  April,  they  traversed  al- 
most the  entire  length  of  the  latter  State,  riding  a 
distance  of  800  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my’s country,  in  fourteen  days,  and  arrived  at  Baton 
Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  2d  of  May.  In  this  ex- 
pedition over  1000  prisoners  and  1200  horses  were 
captured,  miles  of  rails  on  tw'o  important  railroads 
were  lorn  up,  and  stores  to  the  value  of  four  millions 
of  dollars  were  destroyed.  The  map  upon  the  fol- 
lowing page  shows  the  region  passed  through  by  this 
expedition. 
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^fect  jttTonitftntWcatto  These  had  Iieeu  dred  upon  of  800,  Two  duy»  afl«r,  Hay  14/thBy  opposed 


Ttic.  dperstldn^  of  the  Atirty  of  rhe  Tbtofnac  dur- 
ing month  siJt  eitcojwlod  in  imivortimno  by  thoee 
\>f  ottf  and  nu  the  ^hMv  are 

still  in  pea^ipejia...  '■  ■ - •■  '■  '■' 

Orr  tie  30tb  liT  Apidl  Oefieral  Grant  landed  liis 
forces  5it  Bruioidinrgv  ti5  miles  bnlow  Vickabunr, 
andcundMjdfotri^^^  upon  Port  Oibson,  'where 

fr^  6pp^^  by  Confedemte  General  Iksnren, 

wbi?  was  a 

tind  pri^on'cy^F,  ,of  1500  men. 


^fect  jilrpnitfoilidcatto  These  had  lieeudred  upon  of  800, 

by  our  guiv^boau  a fSeW'  days  before^  undtr  coyer  of  j by  a corps  of  the  ouomy  undet  Geuero^  ifostph  B- 


;ifa:VEPSJT^.'' ^ KtCh! GAN 
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fpTTnorij*  th&  C»f l G*»n  ^&«k  tvnrii<^-  ^ lUc: 

(infodefat^f  Amty,  who  hud  W tho  direcUy  upon  O^nsrd 


ootomaiad  {>f  "the  pip»p^aii^t  Miailf^ppL  bettoifi,  tbiB  ih&i  pO^ 

Jotm^tcm  dad  •fell  th6  Hope  ;&f  c^ct^ihg  w 

iijtb  our  haftH  .wit^  if  ftt 
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of  artilleiy.  On  -the  next  da\Ahe  same  force  was 
encounter^  and  defeated  at  Black  River  Bridge  ten 
miles  from  Vicksbai^,  with  a loss  of  2600  men  and 
17  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  18th  Vicksburg  was 
closely  invested,  and  the  enemy  were  shut  up  within 
their  works,  which  were  found  to  be  very  strong. 
An  attempt  to  carry  them  by  storm  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  regular  siege  has  l^en  laid  to  the  city  by 
the  land  forces,  the  gun-boats  in  the  river  co-opera- 
ting. The  gun-boat  Cincinnati  was  sunk  by  the 
enemy's  lire  on  the  26th  of  Ma}* ; of  those  on  board 
25  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  15  missing,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drowned.  The  latest  reliable 
aocoants  from  Vicksburg  come  down  to  May  29. 
At  this  date  the  city  was  closely  besieged ; but  Gen- 
eral Johnston  was  collecting  all  the  scattered  troops 
in  the  region  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.  It  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  received,  or 
is  likely  to  receive,  reinforcements  from  the  Con- 
federate armies  in  V'irginia  and  Tennessee.  Upon 
this  uncertainty  depends  the  result  of  this  renewed 
attack  upon  the  Confederate  strong-hold.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  at 
once  opened  from  source  to  mouth ; for  the  capture 
of  Port  Hudson,  the  only  remaining  point  of  ob- 
struction, must  in  any  cose  follow  that  of  Vicks- 
burg. The  map  on  the  preceding  page  shows  the 
seat  of  war  on  the  Mississippi.  The  river  runs 
nearly  north  and  south : the  top  of  the  map  as 
placed  on  our  page  is  therefore  west  instead  of  north, 
as  is  customary ; the  bottom  cast  instead  of  south. 

Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a prominent  member 
of  Congress  from  Ohio,  was  arrested  at  Dayton  by 
order  of  General  Burnside,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
brought  before  a military  commission,  and  convicted 
of  “ publicly  expressing,  in  violation  of  General  Order 
No.  38  from  Head-quarters  of  the  Department  of 
Ohio,  sympathy  for  those  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  declaring  disloyal 
sentiments  and  opinions,  with  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion.” — The 
following  is  the  specification  of  which  he  was  found 
guilty : 

**  That  the  tald  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a citizen  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  on  or  about  the  Ut  day  of  May,  1S63,  at 
Mount  V'emon,  Knox  County,  Ohio,  did  publlciy  address 
a large  meeting  of  citizens,  and  did  utter  sentiments  in 
words  or  in  effect  os  follows : Declaring  the  present  war  * a 
wicked,  cruel,  and  unnecessary  war;  a war  not  being 
waged  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union ; a war  fur  the 
purpa«)e  of  crushing  out  liberty  and  erecting  a despotism ; 
a war  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks,  and  tlie  enslavement 
of  the  whites;*  stating  that  ‘if  the  Adroinistratioii  had  so 
wished,  the  war  could  have  been  honorably  terminated 
months  ago;*  that  * peace  might  liave  been  honorably  ob- 
tained by  listening  to  the  proposed  intermediation  of 
France;*  charging  that  ‘the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  about  to  appoint  Military  Marshals  in  every 
district  to  restrain  the  people  of  their  liberties,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  rights  and  privileges ; * ‘ cliaracterizing  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  33,  from  Head-quarters  Department  of 
Oiilo,  as  a base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  authority;*  invit- 
ing his  hearers  to  resist  the  same,  by  saying,  ‘ the  sooner 
the  people  inform  the  minions  of  usurped  power  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  such  restrictions  upon  their  liberties 
the  better;*  declaring  that  he  was,  * at  all  times  and  upon 
all  occasions,  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  defeat  the 
attempts  now  being  made  to  build  up  a monarchy  upon  the 
mins  of  our  free  Government.*  All  of  which  opinions  and 
sentiments,  he  well  knew,  did  aid,  comibrt,  and  encourage 
those  in  arms  against  the  Government,  and  could  but  in- 
duce in  his  hearers  a distmst  of  their  own  Government, 
sympathy  for  those  in  arms  against  it,  and  a disposition 
to  resist  the  laws  of  the  land.** 

He  was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  be  placed  in 
doee  confinement  in  some  fortress  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  designated  by  the  Commanding  Oflioer 


of  this  Department,  there  to  be  kept  daring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.”  The  sentence  was  approved 
by  General  Burnside,  who  designated  Fort  Warren, 
in  Boston  Harbor,  as  the  place  of  confinement.  The 
sentence  was  modified  by  the  President  to  deporta- 
tion to  the  Confederate  States,  which  was  carried 
into  eff'ect.  Public  meetings  to  protest  against  this 
procedure  have  been  held  at  various  places.  One 
was  held  at  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  May,  before 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  the  case 
had  been  taken.  To  this  meeting  Governor  Sey- 
mour addressed  a letter,  in  which  he  said:  “The 
people  of  this  country  now  wait  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  the  decisions  of  the  Administration  upon 
these  acts.  Having  given  it  a generous  support  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  we  pause  to  see  what  kind 
of  Government  it  is  for  which  we  are  asked  to  pour 
out  our  blood  and  our  treasure.  The  action  of  the 
Administration  will  determine  in  the  minds  of  more 
than  one  half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
whether  the  war  is  waged  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
at  the  South  or  to  destroy  free  institutions  at  the 
North.”  To  a similar  meeting  at  Albany,  two  days 
before,  Governor  Seymour  wrote  that  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Vallandigham  was  “an  act  which  has  brought 
dishonor  upon  our  country,  which  is  full  of  danger 
to  our  persons  and  homes,  and  which  bears  upon  its 
front  a conscious  violation  of  law  and  justice.” 

A “ Peace  Meeting”  was  held  at  New”  York,  June 
3,  under  d call  signed  by  several  prominent  politi- 
cians of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  State.  A long 
Address  and  a series  of  Resolutions  were  presented. 
The  Address  declared  that  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Democratic  Party  were : “ Opposition  to  a strong 
government ; strict  constniction  of  the  Constitution ; 
the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  States;  the  limited 
powers  of  the  Federal  authority ; close  economy  in 
public  expenditures ; aversion  to  British  power  on 
this  continent ; the  expansion  of  our  territory,  in 
which  all  the  States  should  hold  equal  rights ; the 
largest  liberty  of  the  citizen  consistent  with  public 
good ; and  that  the  best  government  is  that  which 
governs  the  least.”  Tlie  Address  went  on  to  argue 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  was  the  corner- 
stone of  the  party ; that  no  “ State  can  be  constitu- 
tionally coerced  by  the  other  States  by  force  of 
arms that  “ loyalty  is  due  to  the  United  States 
only  so  far  as  the  F^eral  Government  acts  within 
the  scope  of  its  delegated  powers,  and  no  further;” 
and  that  “in  all  other  respects  loyalty  is  due  to  the 
respective  States  that  treason  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  consists  in  overt  acts  against  the 
exercise  of  its  delegated  powers  of  sovereignty,  and 
treason  against  a State  is  warring  against  it  in  the 
exercise  of  its  undelegated  rights  and  powers.”  The 
Address  went  on  to  affirm  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment could  not  constitutionally  coerce  the  States  by 
military  power ; that  Democrats  could  not  consist- 
ently support  the  war ; that  the  people  were  tired 
of  the  war ; that  wo  had  been  beaten  throughout ; 
that  God  intended  that  we  should  bo  beaten,  or  “he 
would  not  have  placed  in  command  a Lincoln,  with 
such  coadjutors  as  a Butler  or  a Burnside.”  This 
address  then  went  on  to  controvert  the  declaration 
made  by  the  ^ ^ Address  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  New  York  Legislature,”  in  favor  of  conduct- 
ing the  war  according  to  the  Constitution,  maintain- 
ing that  “ the  war  being  unconstitutional,  it  can  not 
be  conducted  constitutionally.”  The  Besoludons 
were  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  Address,  conduding 
with  the  following : 

/Zeaotoed,  That  thus  beUeviiig  thera  can  be  no  reUaUs 
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security  to  persons  or  property  pending  this  war,  and  that 
by  its  continuance  the  (Government  iUelf  will  be  utterly 
and  irrevocably  subverted,  and  that  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North  must  alike  crumble  into  general  ruin  and  de> 
vastation,  we  recommend,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that 
there  be  a suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  contending 
armies  of  the  divided  sections  of  our  country,  and  that 
a (Convention  of  the  States  composing  the  (Confederate 
States,  and  a separate  (Convention  of  the  States  still  ad- 
hering to  the  Union,  be  held  to  finally  settle  and  determ- 
ine In  what  manner  and  by  what  mode  the  contending 
sections  shall  be  reconciled,  and  appealing  to  the  Ruler  of 
all  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we  implore  those  in 
authority  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  of  patriotism,  and 
of  justice.” 

The  leading  speech  at  this  meeting  was  made  by 
Fernando  Wood,  formerly  Mayor  of  New  York,  and 
a member-elect  of  the  next  Congress.  He  argued 
that  the  war  should  cease : Because  it  never  should 
have  been  commenced ; because  it  was  now  unneo 
essaiy%  since  a settlement  could  be  had  on  terms  of 
fairness  and  equality ; because  even  if  just  at  first  it 
had  become  one  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ; because 
it  had  become  a pretext  for  the  invasion  of  private 
rights ; because  it  was  costing  so  much  money ; be- 
cause it  was  establishing  a military  despotism : be- 
cause we  have  no  men  capable  of  conducting  it ; be- 
cause it  will  result  in  the  loss  of  Southern  trade ; 
because  men  to  fight  it  out  can  not  be  had  by  en- 
listment or  draft ; and,  in  his  own  words : 

Finally,  because  experience  should  admonish  ns  that 
the  overruling  power  of  God  is  against  us.  Wo  can  not 
succeed  in  wh&t  we  have  undertaken.  Hence  every  dollar 
expended  is  thrown  away — every  life  lost  is  little  than 
murder — every  acre  of  land  laid  waste  la  so  much  toward 
national  impoverishment — and  every  day's  oontiniiance 
of  the  war  places  an  additional  barrier  between  us  and  re- 
union, and  drives  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  republic.” 

We  have  given  space  to  the  proceedings  of  these 
meetings  to  evince  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  to 
which  some  prominent  Northern  political  leaders 
have  fully  committed  themselves. 

MEXICO. 

The  French,  under  General  Foffey,  have  for  some 
months  been  besieging  Puebla,  with  varying  suc- 
cess. The  Mexicans  defended  the  dty  with  unex- 
pected skill  and  determination.  But  in  spite  of 
several  severe  checks,  the  besiegers  steadily  made 
their  way.  For  a while  the  advance  seems  to  have 
been  partially  suspended  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  ammunition.  This  having  been  supplied  from 
Vera  Cruz,  the  assault  was  rc-opened  on  the  16th 
of  May,  with  vigor.  The  artillery  of  Fort  Toti,  one 
of  the  main  defenses,  was  dismounted,  and  the  French 
parallels  were  continued  up  to  the  remaining  works. 
On  the  17th  the  Mexican  commander  offered  to  sur- 
render the  city,  on  condition  that  the  troops  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  with  a part  of  their  artillery. 
This  was  refused  by  General  Forey,  upon  which 
Ortega,  the  Mexican  commander,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  The  French  commander  made  his  formal 
entry  into  Puebla  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  The 
prisoners  numbered  3 generals,  900  officers,  and  from 
15,000  to  17,000  soldiers.  On  the  20th  General  Ba- 
zaire,  with  two  divisions  of  French  troops,  set  out 
for  Mexico. 

EUROPE. 

Apart  from  the  relations  with  America,  which 
present  no  important  new  aspects,  the  Polish  insur- 
rection occupies  the  foremost  place  in  European  in- 
terest. Contrary  to  expectation,  instead  of  being 
suppressed,  the  insurrection  has  from  w'cek  to  week 
assumed  larger  dimensions,  and  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a European  question.  All  of  the 
European  Powers  have  made  formal  representations 
to  the  Russian  Government  in  relation  to  it.  Those 
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of  France,  Great  IritaiD,  and  Austria,  were  made 
simultaneously,  and  evidently  in  concert.  The  gen- 
eral purport  of  these  is  to  urge  upon  the  Czar  the 
fulfillment  of  the  treaty  stipulations  of  1815,  by 
which  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  to  be  erected  into 
a separate  kingdom,  to  be  inseparably  attached,  un- 
der specified  conditions,  to  the  Russian  Empire ; and 
assert  that  the  periodical  disturbances  in  Poland  en- 
danger the  peace  of  Europe.  The  replies  of  the 
Russian  Government  differ  in  tone.  Great  Britain 
is  assured  that  the  Czar  wishes  to  give  to  Poland 
such  a constitutional  Government  as  is  best  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  people ; but  insinuates  that 
the  form  which  is  desirable  for  England  may  not  be 
adapted  to  Poland.  Austria  is  assured  that  the  Czar 
is  disposed  to  act  with  clemency;  but  hints  that 
Austria,  having  been  a gainer  by  the  partition  of 
Poland,  is  open  to  injury  from  “the  permanent  con- 
spiracy organized  abroad  by  the  (cosmopolite  revolu- 
tionaiy  party,”  and  that  therefore  she  will  “ neglect 
nothing  in  her  power  to  oppose  those  dangerous 
manoeuvres  by  measures  as  favorable  for  her  own 
interest,  as  for  her  international  relations  with  Rus- 
sia.” France  is  told  that  the  remedy  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  Powers  is  to  “ check  elsewhere  those  rev- 
olutionaiy  tendencies — the  bane  of  our  epoch— (con- 
centrated now  in  that  countr}',  because  there  are 
found  sufficient  combustible  matter  to  give  rise  to 
the  hope  of  there  commencing  a conflagration  which 
will  extend  to  the  continent.”  Under  courteous 
words  there  is  concealed  a charge  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  has  fomented  revolutionary 
measures  in  Europe.  The  replies  to  the  notes  of 
the  Swedish,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Governments  are 
merely  formal  and  complimentary.  Political  writers 
in  Europe  argue  from  the  tenor  of  these  replies  that 
the  Russian  Government  is  desirous  of  an  allianoe 
with  Great  Britain  and  Austria  against  France. 


(fMtor's  (fostf  (tjiatT. 

The  abnndant,  rednndant,  magnificent  June! 

It  is  strange  to  sit  under  the  sassafras,  to  lie 
upon  the  brookside,  to  listen  to  the  wood-thrush 
and  watch  the  oriole  flitting  in  the  air,  or  the  Deut- 
zia  and  Weigela  flowering  upon  the  lawn,  and  read 
of  fierce  and  bloody  battles,  not  in  old  histories  of 
ancient  times  and  countries,  but  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers wet  from  the  press.  Where  they  are  fighting 
the  sky  is  as  blue,  the  air  as  soft,  the  birds  as  sweet. 

A friend  who  fought  at  Antietam  told  the  Easy 
Chair  that  nothing  was  so  impressive  as  the  old 
summer  evening  murmur  of  insects  and  tree-toads, 
which  began  as  soon  as  the  battle  ended  and  the 
night  fell.  The  ground  was  covered  with  the  dead 
and  dying.  All  day  long  the  deafening  roar  of  ar- 
tilleiy  had  shaken  the  earth  and  the  air.  Blinding, 
bitter  smoke  overhung  tli©  battle-field,  and  slowly 
rolled  away.  But  when  the  silence  of  evening  came 
the  grass  and  trees  and  stream-sides  went  on  dream- 
ily piping  their  immemorial  song,  as  if  only  gentle 
winds  had  blown  over  them,  and  cloud- shadows 
flitted  and  robins  and  bobolinks  sung  to  them  all 
day  long.  If  the  battle  had  raged  into  the  night, 
would  the  crickets  have  still  sung  on,  although  in- 
audible in  the  din,  as  the  old  tradition  says  that  an 
earthquake  “reeled  unheededly  away”  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  fighters  at  Lake  Thrasymene?  Is  the 
whole  world  of  insect  life,  which  is  so  blended  with 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  our  own,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  superior  creation?  l^y  we  close  in 
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mighty  battle-shocks  that  shake  the  earth,  and  still 
the  crickets  chirp  disdainful  ? 

How  easily,  as  I lie  here  and  listen  to  the  rippling 
of  the  stream,  the  peep  of  the  frog,  and  the  vast  hum 
vrhich  fills  the  tranquil  evening  air,  I can  fancy  the 
young  soldier  crawling  from  the  iron  storm  of  the 
field  and  bathing  his  wounded  limb  or  his  hot  brow 
in  the  gently  gurgling  water.  Ho  lies  in  the  shade. 
He  hears  the  roar  of  battle  advance  and  recede  and 
die  away.  He  hears  it  more  fiercely  renewed.  The 
hissing  shells  seem  to  be  searching  for  him.  The 
loud  and  terrible  shouting  rings  into  his  retreat.  It 
is  the  battle-cry  of  his  friends,  and  he  longs  to  charge 
with  them.  It  is  the  yell  of  the  foe,  and  he  longs 
to  withstand  them.  But  the  red  blood  that  oozes 
from  his  wound  is  his  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  has  been  decorated  upon  the  field.  In  the  wild 
uproar  he  hears  no  sound  of  brook,  or  tree,  or  bird ; 
faint  and  fainter  his  head  droops  and  he  lies  motion- 
less. 

The  cool  breath  of  the  evening  awakes  him  to  a 
vague,  visionary  consciousness  of  life.  The  linger- 
ing glow  of  sunset  makes  the  shade  luminous  in 
which  he  lies.  His  listless  eyes  mark  the  darting 
of  the  water  spiders,  the  blue  violets  leaning  from 
the  bank,  the  ferns,  the  long  grass  hanging  over  the 
water.  His  ears  are  full  of  the  sounds  he  has  heard 
at  evening  upon  the  farm  in  the  quiet  old  time. 
Home,  wife,  mother,  sweet-heart,  father,  rise  in  his 
memory  from  that  murmur.  How  dear,  how  pre- 
cious ! And  the  native  land,  whose  power  preserved 
him  and  them  m the  constant  chance  of  prosperity 
and  the  perpetual  benediction  of  peace,  how  well 
worth  fighting  for!  How  well  worth  dying  for, 
when  the  ruin  of  that  power  and  the  destruction  of 
that  peace  are  attempted  I 

If  to-morrow  the  battle  be  renewed,  the  murmur 
of  the  evening  by  the  stream  has  also  renewed  the 
soldier's  heart  and  hand.  The  unconscious  insects 
as  they  buzzetl  and  droned  have  brought  him  the  in- 
spiration which  the  images  of  loved  ones  alwa3'8  be- 
stow upon  the  manly  and  tender  heart.  If  he  live  to 
fight,  he  shall  strike  home.  If  he  fiiU,  he  dies  con- 
tent^ For  the  brave  soldier  is  not  of  those  who 
sing  the  old  camp  song, 

**  Why,  eoldlcrs,  why 
Should  we  bo  melancholy,  boys, 

Whof>e  business  His  to  dief* 

Bat  he  is  the  happy  warrior  whom  Wordsworth  de- 
scribes : 

**Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray; 

Wh6,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 

From  well  to  better,  dally  self-surpassed  : 

Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
Forever  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 

Or  he  must  go  to  dnst  without  his  fame. 

And  leave  a dead  unprofitable  name, 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  course, 

And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause: 

This  is  the  happy  warrior,  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be.'* 


The  experience  of  the  last  month  has  but  taught 
us  afresh  how  inaccurate  we  all  are  in  telling  what 
we  know.  Every  body  has  observed  how  difficult 
it  Is  for  a man  to  repeat  precisely  what  he  hears,  or 
to  describe  exactly  what  he  secs : and  whoever  has 
made  a speech  and  been  reported  in  the  newspapers 
knows  what  extraordinary  things  he  has  been  made 
to  say. 


But  at  the  present  time  the  whole  country  is 
thrown  into  high  excitement,  fortunes  are  won  and 
lost,  the  wildest  public  enthusiasm  or  depression  is 
displayed,  simply  because  some  man  guesses,  an- 
other infers,  and  a third  declares,  that  what  is  possi- 
ble and  agreeable  is  therefore  probable  and  therefore 
true. 

Yet  every  man  in  bis  senses  ought  to  be  able  to 
see  just  where  the  slip  is.  Thus  we  heard  on  a cer- 
tain Sunday  morning,  officially,  that  certain  battles 
had  been  fought  in  the  Southwest.  Tlie\'  were 
parts  of  a movement  which  was  to  culminate  in  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg.  Now  we  were  all  so  ardently 
anxious  that  Vicksburg  should  be  taken,  that  it 
was  very  sure  somebody  would  guess,  or  infer,  or 
say  that  it  was  taken.  So  on  the  same  Sunday,  in 
the  evening,  came  the  extra,  which  every  body 
might  have  prophesied,  with  its  tremendous  head- 
ing, “Vicksburg  ours!"  How  many  people,  in- 
structed by  the  experience  of  the  war,  believed 
the  heading?  How  many  did  not  instantly  run 
their  e^'es  ^ong  the  columns  to  see  that  the  morn- 
ing news  was  confirmed,  and  that  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
Memphis,  said  the  fiag  waved  over  Vicksburg.  That 
was  all.  That  was  the  sole  reason  for  announcing 
tliat  Vicksburg  was  ours.  Somebody  thought  he 
heard  the  cannonading  stop.  Somel^y  told  Mr. 
Fuller  that  somebodv  thought  he  heard  the  cannon- 
ading stop.  Somebody  in  Cleveland  said  that  Mr. 
Fuller  said  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  over 
Vicksburg.  And  although  we  bad  all  had  our  ex- 
perience from  the  first  Bull  Run  to  the  last  Freder- 
icksburg to  teach  us,  we  shouted  victory,  and  asked 
in  long  columns  of  grave  writing,  “What  next?” 

Apparently'  there  was  no  editor  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  say,  “ Mr.  Fuller,  in  Memphis,  says  that  he 
thinks  Vicksburg  is  taken.  If  Mr.  Fuller  had  any 
certain  information  he  would  not  express  it  as  bis 
opinion.  If  he  knew  that  we  bad  it  be  would  say 
how  he  knew.  And  as  the  capture  was  sure  to  be 
reported  after  the  previous  accounts,  we  ought  to 
say  to  our  readers  that  there  is  no  oilier  ground  for 
believing  Vicksburg  to  be  ours  than  that  General 
Grant  has  invested  it.” 

No  one  said  it.  It  was  announced  that  the  news 
was  not  indeed  official,  but  the  confirmation  would 
doubtless  arrive  immediately.  On  Monday  evening 
came  Admiral  Porter's  dispatch.  He  said  that 
Haines's  Bluff  was  taken ! Hurrah ! That  the  forti- 
fications were  destroyed.  Hi — hi ! Porter  put  his 
name  to  that.  There  was  no  mistake  there  at  least. 
To-morrow,  he  added,  Grant  will  doubtless  have  the 
city.  Well,  let  us  hope  so.  But  history  is  what 
we  want,  not  prophecy.  On  Tuesday  evening  comes 
General  Hiirlbiit's  dispatch  inclosing  ordnance  offi- 
cer Lvford’s  of  Grant’s  army.  It  was  dated  two 
day's  after  Porter’s,  “ I think  we  shall  have  the 
place  to-morrow.  ” “ ^ we  take  Vicksburg  wo  shall 

take,”  etc.  In  the  same  papers  that  published  this 
were  other  surmises — “ that  another  line  of  defenses 
has  been  discovered  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg” — “ that 
the  rebels  mav  have  made  themselves  so  strong  in 
field-works  behind  the  city  as  to  render  some  coun- 
tervailing operations  of  like  kind  necessary  before 
General  Grant  can  venture,”  etc. 

: By  this  time,  of  course,  public  confidence  broke 

down,  and  people  began  to  be  foolishly  gloomy. 
Gold,  which  had  fallen  four  or  five  per  cent.,  rose 
again.  The  air  was  full  of  sinister  rumors.  And 
yet  the  absurdity  of  all  rumors  was  conspicuous  in 
; the  morning  dispatches  from  Washington  published 
I side  by  side  in  the  same  paper.  One  said : “ Dis- 
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patches  from  General  Grant,  dated  the  22d,  have 
been  received  to-day  fully  confirming,”  etc.  llie 
next  said,  also  from  Washington  upon  the  same 
day:  “It  is  not  believed  that  General  Grant  him- 
self has  recently  sent  any  telegrams  to  the  Govern- 
ment.” No  ingenuity  could  invent  completer  con- 
tradictions than  appeared  in  every  statement— the 
ludicrous  fact  being  that  all  the  while  every  body 
knew  exactly  what  was  inference  and  what  was  fact, 
and  yet  were  so  in  love  with  the  big  letters  which 
certified  what  they  wished  to  believe,  that  they  had 
not  the  heart  to  confess  that  they  had  no  right  to 
believe  it. 

1 1 is  past  now,  but  the  moral  is  as  fl^h  as  ever. 
If  we  will  learn  that  what  “ is  said,”  and  what  “ is 
understood”  is  not  known,  but  merely  guessed,  and 
that  our  own  guessing  is  as  good  as  any  body's,  we 
shall  save  ourselves  a great  deal  of  pain  and  trouble. 


No  gallant  and  humane  Easy  Chair  will  allow 
the  appearance  of  a young  woman  as  a political  ora- 
tor to  pass  unnoticed  in  commemorating  the  events 
of  a month.  Women  as  orators  he  has  heard  before, 
but  they  always  spoke  to  some  special  question  of 
moral  reform ; but  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  discusses 
the  political  problems  of  the  hour  and  criticises  with 
severity  and  insight  the  characters  of  living  public 
men. 

It  is  fashionably  de  rigueur  to  go  to  the  opera  and 
applaud  the  public  singing  of  women.  It  is  fashion- 
ably dt  rigueur  to  recoil  in  horror  from  the  hall 
where  there  is  public  speaking  by  women.  Does 
any  one  quarrel  with  fashion  ? Does  any  one  rail 
indignantly  with  the  virtuous  fair  of  both  sexes  who 
do  not  advise  Jenny  Lind,  or  Medori,  or  Bosio,  or 
Grisi,  or  Pasta,  or  Malibran,  or  Sontag,  to  stick  to 
their  nurseries  and  mind  the  cradle,  but  who  sneer 
that  Lucretia  Mott,  or  Lucy  Stone,  or  Anna  Dick- 
inson, unsex  themselves  ? 

If  any  one  does  lose  his  temper  for  this  reason 
with'  the  moral  censors  w^ho  haunt  the  opera,  this 
Easy  Chair  wdll  not  be  disturbed  so  easily.  Until 
very  lately  many  a parent  who  would  have  sternly 
forbidden  his  daughter  to  hear  the  most  earnest  of 
women  speaking  most  eloquently  for  justice,  or  tem- 
perance, or  liberty,  w*ould  have  thought  it  perfectly 
proper  for  her  to  go  and  enjoy  an  evening  with  the 
spurious  “ negro  minstrels.”  For  fashions  change. 

Then  there  is  the  ancient  argument  put  in  the  in- 
terrogative form.  How  would  you  like  to  have 
your  sister  talk  in  public  ? The  reply  is  like  unto 
it.  How  would  you  like  your  sister  to  sing  in  pub- 
lic? And  why  whenever  a woman  speaks  about 
something  is  there  such  a general  feeling  that  some- 
thing indelicate  has  been  done,  and  the  newspapers 
— those  sturdy  moralists— cry  fie,  while,  if  a woman 
sings  about  nothing  and  makes  a spectacle  of  her- 
self, there  is  no  such  shudder  in  the  moniing,  and 
the  sturd}'  moralists  of  which  we  spoke  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  laugh,  or  satirize,  or  solemnly  con-  I 
demn,  but  simply  criticise  as  if  nothing  extraordi- 
nary had  occurr^. 

If  Jenny  Lind  or  Malibran  were  your  sisters,  would 
you  be  sorry  to  have  them  sing  in  public?  Or  if 
Charlotte  Brontd  were  your  cousin,  would  you  be 
sorry  if  she  wrote  a novel  ? Or  if  Rosa  Bonheur 
were  your  niece,  would  you  be  sorry  if  she  painted 
animals  ? 

But  i t isn't  customary  for  women  to  speak.  True ; 
nor  is  it  the  habit  for  us  men  to  write  epic  poems. 
Shakespeare  is  not  the  habit.  God  gave  one  man 
the  genius  to  be  Shakespeare ; to  a few  men  to  be 


I great  painters ; to  othm  to  be  sculptors,  poets,  sing- 
' era.  In  all  it  was  the  genius  that  justified  the  work ; 
and  whenever  the  genius  to  do  is  given,  what  do 
you  think  of  a “fashion”  or  a “ habit”  which  insists 
that  the  thing  shall  not  be  done  ? Kind  souls,  who 
sit  splendid  in  opera  boxes,  with  bare  necks  and 
arms,  and  hanging  gardens  in  your  hair,  who  so 
sternly  frown  upon  the  “female  orator,”  speak  her 
more  fairly.  Have  no  fear  that  your  little  sister 
must  paint  because  Rosa  Bonheur  paints — nor  study 
the  stars  because  Mrs.  Somerville  is  an  astronomer-^ 
nor  address  the  public  because  Miss  Dickinson  does 
it.  These  women  do  these  things  because  they  have 
the  gift.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  you  do  not 
sing — for  the  reason  that  you  do  not  dance  gracefully 
— for  the  reason  that  you  do  not  look  as  Helen  of 
Troy  looked,  nor  move  like  Juno— dearest  lady,  it  is 
because  you  can  not,  not  because  you  would  not. 
Inversely  so,  it  is  because  these  other  ladies  can 
sing,  and  speak,  and  paint,  that  they  do  so. 

If  some  friend  of  the  Easy  Chair  asks  whether  he 
would  have  women  speak  at  ward  meetings,  and 
stand  for  aldermen,  and  be  elected  ma^^ors,  his  an- 
swer is  ver}'  brief— that  ho  would  have  no  woman 
do  any  thing  for  which  she  is  not  so  evidently  fitted 
that  it  shall  seem  as  natural  and  right  for  her  to  do 
it  as  it  seems  for  Anna  Dickinson  to  speak,  or  for 
Florence  Nightingale  to  nurse  sick  soldiers,  or  for 
Mrs.  Gaskell  to  wTite  stories,  or  for  Miss  Maria 
Mitchell  to  scan  the  heavens,  or  for  Miss  Blackwell 
to  attend  young  mothers.  When  Grace  Darling 
grasps  an  oar  and  pulls  off  in  the  boat  to  save  drown- 
ing sailors — when  Mrs.  Patten  seizes  the  helm  and 
steers  the  stricken  ship  to  port — when  the  Maid  of 
Saragossa  fires  the  cannon  at  the  foe,  and  Joan  of 
Arc  leads  the  army,  who  is  it  that  says  women  ought 
not  to  be  sailors  and  soldiers?  It  may  be  true  of 
woman,  but  it  is  palpably  untrue  of  many  w'omen. 
Possibly  nature  is  as  wise  as  we.  Possibly  the  gen- 
ius of  Rosa  Bonheur  is  as  authentic  a certificate  for 
her  painting  as  that  of  Landseer.  Possibly  the  in- 
sight and  power  and  faculty  of  Mrs.  Browning  justi- 
fied her  writing  poetry  as  much  as  the  genius  of 
Tennyson.  The  Easy  Chair  would  have  no  woman 
sing,  paint,  write,  or  speak  badly ; and  if  he  could 
have  his  w’ay  he  would  enforce  the  same* rule  upon 
his  own  sex.  Meanwhile  he  will  not  refuse  his 
homage  to  any  wrork  nobly,  earnestly,  and  effect- 
ively perform^  because  it  is  a wooum,  and  not  a 
man,  who  does  it. 


Among  the  many  histories  of  the  present  war  in 
this  country  which  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, there  is  none  more  comprehensive  and  valuable 
than  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
which  is  issued  in  parts  every  two  weeks.  It  has 
been  long  in  preparation  by  an  accomplishe<l  scholar, 
who  has  already  taken  his  place  in  our  literature, 
and  whose  studies  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
enormous  investigation  and  collation  w Inch  the  mass 
of  material  imposes  upon  any  faithful  annalist  of 
these  times.  The  form  of  the  work  is  the  large 
quarto,  which  enables  the  publishers  to  use  the 
largest  and  most  efifective  illustrations,  which  are 
most  copiously  introduced,  and  many  of  which  are 
specimens  of  the  finest  and  most  effective  wood  en- 
graving. 

There  is  a curious  interest  in  the  history  of  great 
events  of  which  the  issues  are  still  uncertain.  The 
taking  of  Fort  Sumter  seems  as  complete  and  re- 
mote a fact,  almost,  as  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  yet  the  military  operations  of  every  day  are  but 
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the  immediate  oonsequencee  of  the  attack  on  Som- 
ter;  and  the  historian,  as  he  passes  in  review  the 
men  who  have  thus  far  been  prominent  in  the  war, 
most  himself  wonder  which  of  the  names  he  men- 
tions are  to  be  written  by  him  before  his  work  is 
done  as  the  most  illustrious  and  beloved  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. For  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  war 
that  no  man  has  been  conspicuous  from  the  begin- 
ning as  its  controlling  power,  as  Washington  was  in 
the  Revolution,  or  Napoleon  after  Toulon.  W e have 
hailed  every  new  man  raised  to  eminent  position 
with  hope  and  enthusiasm ; but  we  are  two  years 
gone  in  the  war,  and  no  great  dominating  mind  has 
assumed  the  mastery  of  events. 

The  pitiful  efforts  to  create  factitious  greatness 
and  popularity  will  be  among  the  roost  striking 
facts  which- the  annalist  of  the  times  will  have  to 
record.  The  attempt  of  partisans  of  whatever  kind 
to  appropriate  to  any  party  idol  the  fame  and  popu- 
lar confidence,  which  can  come  in  the  heart  of  the 
people  only  as  love  comes  to  the  lover,  will  leave 
such ‘idols  deserted  and  contemned.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  had  but  very  few  men  of  vast  popular- 
ity. Washington  and  Jackson  and  Clay  were  the 
cUef  among  them.  But  it  was  the  magnetic  pow- 
er of  these  men  themselves  that  carried  others  with 
them.  It  was  not  the  determination  of  others  that 
foisted  them  upon  the  country  as  popular. 

Another  point  which  will  Im  full  of  interest  to  the 
annalist  will  be  the  slowly  ripening  consciousness 
of  the  people  that  they  had  really  entered  upon  a 
long,  resolute,  and  radical  war.  Perhaps  no  nation 
ever  found  itself  involved  in  a struggle  so  enormous 
and  momentous,  which  bad  marched  up  to  the  very 
battle-field,  as  it  were,  without  any  serious  appre- 
hension that  it  would  have  to  fight ; and  when  it 
fell  back  dismayed  and  defeated  from  the  first  shock 
of  arms,  the  old  habit,  the  long  tradition  of  peace 
were  so  strong,  that  still  it  supposed  the  affair  a riot 
when  in  fact  it  was  a revolution. 

A European  officer,  familiar  with  men,  and  poli- 
tics, and  wars,  wrote  to  the  Easy  Chair  after  that 
first  bitter  surprise  of  defeat : **  Mon  amt,  yon  will 
be  broken-hearted.  Don't  be  so  foolish.  You  have 
DO  army,  no  navy,  no  military  spirit,  no  traditions 
of  war  in  this  generation : al^ve  all,  you  don’t  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a war.  You  have  got  to  learn  that 
first  of  all.  Then  you  will  have  to  organize  your 
forces,  and  drill  them,  and  bring  the  country  into 
acquiescence  with  and  adaptation  to  the  war.  W’hile 
you  are  doing  this  you  will  be  defeated,  discouraged, 
mortified,  angry,  amazed.  But  have  no  fear.  It 
is  in  your  people.  You  will  tumble  round  like  a 
drunken  man,  or  a landlubber  at  sea,  for  two  years. 
Then  you  will  find  your  legs.  You  will  know  how 
to  fight  and  how  to  endure  the  chances  of  war,  and 
you  will  quietly  push  on,  up  and  down,  to  victory.” 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  a cool,  clear,  for- 
eign observer,  long  resident  among  us,  said.  It  will 
be  not  the  least  interesting  task  of  the  historian  to 
indicate  the  general  justice  of  such  a view,  as  vindi- 
cated by  the  facts.  For  it  was  almost  two  years 
exactly  before  we  made  war  sufficiently  earnest  to 
pierce  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  expose  his  interior 
condition. 

The  issnes  of  Harper’s  History  thus  far  show  that 
its  scope  in  the  detail  of  events  and  estimate  of 
character  is  to  be  comprehensive  and  thorough.  To 
the  family  circle  its  vivid  and  striking  illustrations 
especially  commend  it,  becanse  the  impressions  which 
children  gain  fVom  pictures  of  tamons  men  and  deeds 
are  inefiaoeable. 


The  town,  as  “town,”  has  been  singularly  un- 
eventful daring  the  month.  The  two  excitements 
have  been  the  return  of  soldiers  and  the  intense  and 
prolonged  interest  in  the  Southwestern  battles.  The 
opera  dwindled  after  Medori  went.  There  were  no 
striking  new  plays  or  actors  at  the  theatres.  The 
anniversary  meetings  were  peculiarly  uninteresting, 
and  never  made  so  slight  a ripple  upon  the  stream 
of  public  attention.  There  was  a large  audience  to 
hear  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  at  the  Cooper  Institute ; 
for  it  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  a crime,  or  even  danger- 
ous, to  hear  the  most  polished  and  elegant  of  Amer- 
ican orators  declare  that  injustice  is  unjust.  There 
was  also  a melancholy  gathering  by  night  in  Union 
Square  to  hear  Mr.  Isaiah  Kynders  complain  that 
he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  mob  Mr.  Phillips.  The 
club-house  of  the  new  social  club  known  as  the 
Union  I^eague  Club,  which  is  entirely  distinct  ftom 
the  leagues  that  held  public  meetings  during  the 
previous  month,  was  opened  by  a festal  assembly  of 
the  members  and  their  friends,  with  short  addresses 
from  the  President,  Mr.  Minturn,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and 
Dr.  Bellows.  The  house  is  spacious  and  convenient, 
and  was  brilliant  and  beautiful  with  flowers.  There 
was  no  supper ; for  it  is  a club  founded  in  another 
feeling  than  that  of  mere  enjoyment. 

Club  life  was  not  natural  to  New  York ; but  the 
present  generation  takes  kindly  to  it.  The  old 
Union  Club  was  founded  by  gentlemen  of  leisure, 
who  had  been  in  Europe,  and  who  had  seen  that  a 
club,  like  a carriage,  was  a part  of  the  decoration  of 
leisure  social  life.  For  many  years  it  has  been  a 
place  where  some  gentlemen  dine,  and  a few  read  the 
newspapers,  and  elderly  persons  play  whist : a club 
which  opened  its  doors  to  no  strangers  but  members 
of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  which  was  reluctant  to 
shat  them  upon  Judah  Benjamin.  The  hesitation 
to  shut  the  doors  opened  a good  many  eyes. 

The  New  York  Club  is  an  association  of  younger 
fashionable  men.  It  occupies,  like  the  Union  Club, 
a house  upon  the  Fifth  Avenue,  spacious  and  ele- 
gant, which  was  formerly  one  of  the  finest  private 
mansions  in  the  city.  Its  tone  is  that  of  “ Young 
New  York.”  The  AihencBum  is  a club  upon  the  same 
genera]  plan  as  the  Century^  a club  which  grew  out 
of  the  old  Sketch  Club.  The  Athenteum  is  less  ex- 
clusively a social  club,  simply,  than  the  Union  or 
the  New  York.  It  has  essays  read  sometimes.  It 
has  exhibitions  of  pictures.  It  aims  at  a positive 
literary  and  esthetic  influence.  The  Century,  which 
occupies  a roost  convenient  house  on  Sixteenth  Street, 
near  Union  Square,  has  been  for  many  years  the  fa- 
vorite club  of  artists,  authors,  and  persons  especial- 
ly interested  in  kindred  pursuits.  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck  is  its  President,  and  its  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings  are  immortalized  in  many  a memory 
by  their  genial  assemblies.  How  regretfully  now 
the  Easy  Chair  recalls  the  sparkling  feasts,  when, 
amidst  wit,  and  story,  and  music,  an  exile  of  Erin 
sang  with  infinite  tenderness  of  pathos  Father  Front’s 
“ Bells  of  Shandon” — an  exile  whose  voice,  in  its 
later  defense  of  injustice  and  crime,  rings  no  more 
with  the  old  music,  bnt 

**Like  sweet  bells  jaogled,  out  of  tune,  and  harsh.** 

To  these  clubs,  and  to  others  of  less  general  note, 
has  now  been  added  the  Loyal  League  Club,  which 
occupies  the  noble  house  of  the  late  Henry  Parrish 
on  Union  Square.  The  site  is  fortunate,  for  Union 
Square  was  the  scene  of  the  first  great  response  of 
the  people  to  the  challenge  of  war,  and  of  the  anni- 
versary meetings  of  Sumter.  These  associations 
and  its  name  identify  it  with  the  cause  and  the 
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war;  and  a club  whose  inspiration  is  patriotism 
could  not  ask  a fairer  site.  Its  doors  are  not  open 
to  Mr.  Judah  Benjamin,  nor  to  any  of  his  friends. 
Its  object  is  to  show  him  and  them  and  all  the  world 
that  dishonor  itself,  or  oomplicity  with  it,  or  indif> 
ference  to  it,  or  negative  or  positive  treachen'^  to  the 
country  and  flag,  are  not  essential  to  the  highest 
social  position  or  influence.  It  is  to  vindicate  the 
social  reputation  of  New  York  from  the  suspicion 
of  unpatriotic  indifference  which  has  been  too  long 
its  shame. 

The  returning  soldiers  were  festally  welcomed. 
Many  of  them,  who  have  been  two  years  away, 
have  seen  as  much  hard  service  as  soldiers  in  foreign 
armies  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  campaigning. 
They  return  to  the  same  hearty  greeting  which  sent 
them  away,  to  a people  less  elate,  but  more  reso- 
lute : to  a nation  which  has  learned  the  price  of  its 
liberty,  unity,  and  order. 

Then  there  have  been  conventions  of  Loyal 
Leagues  in  Utica.  The  presence  of  certain  con- 
spicuous men  made  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
there  w'as  some  political  intention  in  the  assembly. 
Nor,  if  the  word  be  well  meant,  is  there  any  thing 
to  be  apprehended  from  that.  Politics  is  the  science 
of  the  well-being  of  the  country.  To  sneer  at  what 
is  political  as  therefore  unw’orthy  is  to  invite  disor- 
der, demoralization,  and  anarchy.  The  first  lesson 
in  a popular  political  system  like  ours  should  be  that 
no  citizen  can  honorably  renounce  his  political  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  often  disagreeable  to  meddle 
■with  the  details  of  government ; but  many  other 
duties  are  equally  disagreeable,  and  we  do  not  plead 
repulsion  from  them  as  an  excuse  for  recreancy. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  if  we  leave  politics  to 
scoundrels  we  shall  have  a scoundrelly  government. 
If  decent  men  will  not  interest  themselves,  they  con- 
sciously abandon  the  state  to  indecent  men.  All 
through  countn^  districts  you  will  find  men  raging 
at  the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  dishonest,  inefficient 
officers  who  fill  the  posts  of  responsibility.  The 
taxes  are  enonnous,  but  the  roads  are  never  mended. 
There  is  a general  sense  of  slackness  and  imbecility, 
if  not  worse.  But  what  do  the  men  who  have  to 
pay  the  money  and  complain  do  about  it?  It  is  a 
chance  if  they  know  when  there  is  an  election. 
Their  town  is  managed  by  a few  men  who  make 
money  by  intriguing,  and  the  innocent  tax-payers 
will  not  "dirty  their  hands  with  politics.  The  coat 
is  always  cut  according  to  the  cloth. 

If  the  Loyal  Leagues  look  then  to  some  political 
object  they  do  well.  If  they  aim  by  necessary  or- 
ganization to  secure  the  election  to  office  of  honora- 
ble, able,  and  loyal  men,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  party  sympathies  hitherto,  they  are  doing  what 
every  body  oJ^ht  to  help  them  to  do.  If  any  body 
is  using  them  to  grind  their  own  axes,  let  us  b^ 
speak  for  them  the  fate  of  the  luckless  hero  of  the 
rhyme: 

There  was  an  old  man  of  the  Nile, 

Who  sharpened  hU  naiU  with  a file, 

WTien  he  cut  off  his  thumbs 
He  eiUd,  ^Now  this  comes 
Of  sharpening  onc*s  nails  with  a file.*** 

Victor  Hugo  would  always  call  the  present  j 
French  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Little.  Kinglake 
refuses  also  to  believe  in  his  greatness.  Is  Louis 
Napoleon  himself  going  to  undeceive  the  world?  | 
His  own  silence  and  the  miuszled  press  have  enabled  I 
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him  to  seem  to  be  whatever  was  claimed  for  him. 

But  the  three  great  military  movements  he  has 
made  are  the  Crimean  war,  the  Italian  campaign, 
and  the  Mexican  war.  For  the  first,  although  it 
was  hitherto  understood  that  the  French  arms  had 
distinguished  themselves,  it  is  now  claimed  by  Mr. 

Kinglake  that  the  part  played  by  France  was  neither 
noble  nor  brave,  at  least  to  the  victory  of  the  Alma. 

The  Italian  campaign  certainly  end^  to  the  sur- 
prise and  chagrin  of  the  most  loval  Italians  who 
saw  Louis  Napoleon  trying  to  do  what  they  did  not 
wish  done.  The  Mexican  war  is  as  ineffective  as  it 
is  unjust 

Meanwhile  is  there  any  observer  in  France  or 
abroad  who  believes  that  the  Imperial  throne  is  se- 
cure— that  it  is  founded  in  the  affection  or  faith  of 
France  ? If  a shot  ends  the  Emperor’sdife  to-mor- 
row, vrill  £ug6nie  and  the  Council  of  Regency  qui- 
etly succeed  to  the  Government?  Allowing  that 
the  area  of  the  foreign  empire  has  been  extended 
during  this  reign — that  there  has  been  no  serious 
military  mortification — that  France  is  more  power- 
ful in  the  Congress  of  Europe  than  she  has  been 
1 since  mon  onclt  marked  the  map  at  his  pleasure— is 
I the  nation  so  satisfied  that,  even  if  the  present  as- 
pect of  affairs  remains  unchanged,  it  will  perpetu- 
ate this  dynasty?  And  if  a disaster  or  disgrace 
should  b(>fall  the  French  arms,  might  not  serious 
trouble  at  once  ensue  ? 

Such  questions  ask  themselves.  France  is  under 
lock  and  key.  France  is  kept  for  the  glory  of  one 
mon,  and  he  not  a Frenchman.  France  sits  wid- 
owed of  her  greatest  men.  Franco  is  not  allowed 
to  say  what  she  thii.ks.  Franco  is  this  day  un- 
known. Apparently  she  is  fooled  with  a bright 
glitter  and  the  loud  noise  of  fine  phrases.  The  £m- 
: pire  is  peace,  but  it  began  and  has  continued  with 
war.  The  Emperor  respects  nationalities,  but,  with- 
out tbo  slightest  reason,  be  goes  four  thousand  miles 
to  invade  a remote  state.  The  Empire  is  based  upon 
popular  will , bu  t free  discussion  is  forbidden . Franco 
I is  a puppet  in  the  hand  of  a military  despot.  She 
j is  a fiery  courser  obeying  the  driver’s  rein.  But 
; when  Death  relaxes  his  band  w'c  shall  see  if  that  is 
j the  road  the  courser  wished  to  travel. 

Louis  Napoleon  hod  not  even  a tolerable  pretense 
j for  his  invasion  of  Mexico.  The  only  difficulty 
! ever  alleged  had  been  settled  by  the  engagements 
! of  the  Mexican  Government.  But  then  to  step  in 
j and  say  that  he  would  guaranteo  the  Mexicans  such 
I a government  as  they  wanted  was  as  modest  and 
! reasonable  a.s  for  Russia  to  march  upon  Paris  to 
, guarantee  Frenchmen  a government  of  their  choice. 

I In  other  words,  it  is  a relapse  into  barbarism. 

But  the  Mexicans,  although  they  may  bo  over- 
powered, have  covered  themselves  with  glory  and 
I France  with  shame.  A better  France  there  may  bo 
I than  Louis  Napoleon  represents.  But  the  govern- 
ment to  which  the  nation  consents  must  be  held  to 
speak  and  act  for  the  nation.  The  voices  which 
Louis  Napoleon  has  silenced  in  death  or  exile  would 
doubtless  protest  against  the  infamy  which  he  heaps 
upon  the  country.  But  the  long,  gnawing  tyranny 
of  the  Bourbons  seems  to  have  wounded  France  mor- 
talh\  She  struggles  in  mighty  throes,  but  her  body 
is  diseased.  She  will  either  succumb  to  the  despot- 
ism which  her  present  ruler  imposes,  or  she  will, 
through  another  fearful  crisis,  re-establish  her  po- 
litical health,  and  pa-ss  into  a condition  of  the  peace- 
ful development  of  liberty  ami  order,  which  was  the 
dream  of  De  TocquevUle  and  her  wisest  modem  sons. 
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The  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton, 
the  ancestor  of  all  the  Stoddards — and  a troop 
they  are  of  worthy  sons  of  a worthy  sire — had  a 
black  boy  In  his  employ,  who  was,  like  the  most  of 
black  boys,  full  of  fun  and  mischief,  and  up  to  a 
joke,  no  'matter  at  whose  expense.  He  went  with 
the  parson’s  horse  every  morning  to  drive  the  cows 
to  pasture.  It  was  on  a piece  of  table-land  some 
little  distance  from  the  village;  and  here,  out  of 
sight,  the  neighbors’  boys  were  wont  to  meet  him 
and  “ race  horses”  every  Sunday  morning.  Parson 
Stoddard  heard  of  it,  and  resolved  to  catch  them  at 
it  and  put  an  end  to  the  sport.  Next  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  told  Bill  he  would  ride  the  mare  to  pasture 
with  the  cows,  and  he  (Bill)  might  stay  at  home. 
Bill  knew  what  was  in  the  wind,  and  taking  a short 
cut  across  lots,  was  up  into  the  pasture  away  ahead 
of  the  parson.  The  boys  were  there  with  their 
horses,  only  waiting  for  Bill  and  his  master’s  mare. 
He  told  the  boys  to  be  ready,  and  as  soon  as  the  old 
gentleman  arrived  to  give  the  word,  “ Go !”  Bill 
hid  himself  at  the  other  end  of  the  held,  where  the 
race  always  ended.  The  parson  came  jogging  along 
up,  and  the  boys  sat  demurely  on  their  steeds,  as  if 
waiting  for  “ service  to  begin.”  But  os  the  good  old 
mare  rode  into  line  they  cried  “ Go!”  and  away  went 
the  mare  with  the  reverend  rider  sticking  fast,  like 
John  Gilpin,  but  there  was  no  stop  to  her  or  to  him. 
Away,  head  of  all  the  rest,  he  went  like  the  wind ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  field  Bill  jumped  up  from  under 
the  fence,  and  sung  out,  knowed  you’d  beat, 
Massa ! I knowed  you’d  b^t !” 

Every  Sunday  evening  the  old  gentleman  was 
accustomed  to  examine  his  household  on  the  sermon  ' 
of  the  day,  and  he  required  each  one  to  tell  him 
something  that  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  it. 
One  of  his  habits  was  to  close  his  discourse  with 
these  words:  “Thus  much  may  sulTice.”  His  old 
manuscripts,  now  in  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
the  family,  show  this  as  the  frequent  close  of  his 
sermons.  Bill’s  habit  of  attention  was  vcir  poor, 
and  his  memory  worse ; indeed  he  had  a “ bad  mem- 
ory and  a first-rate  forgettery.”  He  could  recall 
nothing  of  what  ho  had  heard ; and  his  master  at 
length,  by  way  of  quickening  his  “ intellex,”  prom- 
ised to  give  him  a sound  whipping  if  ho  did  not  re- 
member something  of  the  discourse  on  the  next  Sab^ 
bath-day.  The  boy  went  to  church  as  usual,  and 
went  to  sleep  as  usual,  and  woke  up  in  time  to  come 
home  with  the  rest,  to  be  examined  on  the  sermon 
of  which  he  had  not  heard  a word. 

“Well,  Bill,  what  was  the  text?” 

“ Dunno,  Massa ; dunno.” 

“Well,  wliat  was  the  sermon  about?  Tell  me 
something.” 

“Dunno,  Massa;  dunno.” 

“ Can’t  you  recollect  any  thing  that  I said— not 
a word  ?” 

“Nary  word,  Massa.” 

“Then  take  off  your  coat,  and  I’ll  give  you  some- 
thing to  help  you  remember  the  sermon  by  next 
time.” 

Bill  stripped,  and  the  parson  took  up  his  cane, 
and  was  just  about  to  lay  it  on  the  back  of  the  poor 
nigger,  when  Bill  cried  out, 

“Oh  yes,  Massa;  I just  now  remember  some- 
thing you  said!” 

“ Well,  what  was  it?— out  with  it,  quick  1” 


“ * T/tus  much  may  iuffice^*  ” said  Bill ; and  the 
discomfited  parson  put  off  the  dogging. 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Drawer  states  that  the 
following  epitaph  is  still  to  be  seen  on  a tombstone 
in  SolyhuU  church-yard,  England.  We  have  seen 
it  in  an  English  literary  periodical  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Greenwood  records  these  lines  on  the  death  of  hU 
wife: 

“ Go,  cruel  death,  thou  hast  cut  down 
The  fairest  Greenwood  in  all  this  kingdom ! 

Her  virtues  and  her  good  qualities  were  such 
That  surely  she  deserved  a lord  or  Judge: 

But  tier  piety  and  great  humility 
Made  her  prefer  me,  a Doctor  in  Divinity; 

Which  heroic  action,  Joined  to  all  the  rest. 

Made  her  to  be  esteem'd  the  Phoenix  of  her  sex; 

And  like  that  bird  a young  she  did  create, 

To  comfort  those  her  loss  had  made  disconsolate. 

My  grief  for  her  was  so  sore, 

That  1 can  only  utter  two  lines  mors. 

For  this  and  all  other  good  women's  sake, 

Never  put  blisters  on  a dying  woman's  back.” 


Speaking  of  epitaphs,  it  has  often  been  noticed 
that  in  England  humor  runs  in  a sombre  sort  of  vein 
admirably  adapted  to  church-yard  literature,  while 
in  this  countiy  we  think  grave  jokes  verj’’  sorry  ones. 
Think  of  a reverend  British  curate  perpetrating  the 
following,  and  actually  placing  it  on  the  tombstone 
of  the  clerk  of  his  parish : 

“To  the  memory  of  Peter  Isod,  who  was  thirty-five 
years  clerk  of  this  parish,  and  always  proved  hlm^  a 
pious  and  mirthful  man. 

“Tlie  life  of  this  clerk  was  Just  threescore  and  ten. 
During  lialf  of  which  time  bo  had  sung  ont  Amen. 

He  married  when  young,  like  other  young  men; 

Kis  wife  died  one  day,  so  he  chanted  Amen. 

A second  he  took;  she  departed— what  then? 

He  married  and  buried  a third  with  Amen. 

Tims  hU  joj's  and  his  sorrows  were  treble,  but  then 
His  voice  was  deep  bass,  as  he  chanted  Amen. 

On  the  horn  ho  could  blow  as  well  as  most  men. 

But  his  horn  was  exalted  in  blowing  Amen. 

He  lost  all  his  mind  after  threescore  and  ten; 

And  here  with  three  wives  he  waits  till  again 
The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  to  sing  out  Amen." 


Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  here  are  several 
brevities : 

Southey  used  to  say  that  “ the  moment  any  thing 
assumed  the  shapo  of  a duty,  Coleridge  felt  himself 
incapable  of  doing  it.” 

Heterodoxy  is  said  to  be  any  doxy  but  our  own  ; 
Just  as  nonsense  is  sense  that  Offers  from  ours. 

A grammatical  Adam  is  a relative  without  an 
antecedent. 

Quills  are  things  that  are  sometimes  taken  from 
the  pinions  of  one  goose  to  spread  the  opinions  of 
another. 

“My  brethren,”  said  Swift,  in  a sermon,  “there 
are  three  sorts  of  pride— of  birth,  of  riches,  and  of 
talents.  I shall  not  now  speak  of  the  latter,  none  of 
you  being  liable  to  that  alwminable  vice.” 

Little  Freddy  H , a four-year-old,  son  of 

Chaplain  H , of  the  — th  Regiment  New  York 

Volunteers,  “perpetrated”  a good  thing  while  at 
camp  at  Suffolk,  a short  time  since.  A smart-looking 
Lieutenant,  with  dashing  air  and  perfumed  breathy 
came  into  a tent  where  Freddy  was.  The  little 
soldier  scanned  him  very  closely,  and  when  a con- 
venient opportnnity  offered  itself  he-  said  to  the 
Lientenant,  “You  are  a doctor;  I knom  you  are  a 
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doctor.”  **  No,  my  little  man,”  replied  the  officer, 
**3'ou  are  mistaken  this  time;  I am  not  a doctor.” 
“Yes,  you  are  a doctor  too,”  replied  Freddy.  “I 
know  you  are  a doctor;  for  I can  snM  the  medi-^ 
cineP* 

This  was  too  good  a thing  to  be  kept,  and  half  an 
hour  bad  not  elapsed  before  it  had  spread  through- 
out the  regiment. 


Boston  is  the  profoundestly  wise  and  learned  city 
in  the  world.  Even  its  merchant  traders  who  never 
went  to  college  can  say  better  things  than  any  other 
men  of  business.  A !^ston  merchant  was  asked  the 

other  day  the  character  of , a celebrated  poet  of 

that  same  city ; and  he  described  him,  in  reply,  as 
“one  of  those  men  who  have  soared  after  indefinite, 
and  have  divings  after  the  unfathomable,  but  never 
pay  cash.” 

My  brother  has  a little  boy  who  was  bom  on  the 
day  Buchanan  was  elected  President.  Whether 
that  is  evidence  that  he  will  one  day  fill  the  Presi- 
dential chair  your  clairvoyant  readers  must  decide. 
One  thing  is  sure,  he  is  ven^  smart.  A short  time 
since  he  told  a stor}%  and  upon  being  asked  by  his 
mother  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  wrong,  replied  yes. 
His  mother  then  told  him  God  did  not  love  little 
boys  who  told  stories,  and  asked  if  he  was  not  aware 
that  God  knew  he  had  told  a story  ? 

“Know  it  ?”  said  he;  “of  course  he  does.  He 
know  every  thing.  He  knew  it  before  I told  it. 
Yes,  mamma,  he  knew  it  before  I was  born;  and  I 
don^t  believe  he  cares  one  bit  more  about  it  now  than 
he  did  before.” 

What  could  a mother  say  to  such  a theologian  ? 


Mixing  up  figures  is  common  in  the  pulpit  as  in 
the  stump  speeches  of  candidates  for  Congress.  A 
violent  preacher,  in  one  of  his  excited  harangues,  de- 
livered himself  of  a number  of  metaphors  so  hetero- 
geneously confused  that  one  of  his  hearers  thus 
versifies  the  scene  and  the  sermon : 

Staying  his  hand,  which,  like  a hammer, 

Had  thiimpM  and  bump'd  his  anvil>book, 

And  waving  it  to  still  the  clamor. 

The  tub*maa  took  a loftier  loot^ 

And  thus,  condensing  all  liis  powers, 

Scattered  his  oratoric  flowers : 

“ What  i will  ye  still,  ye  heathen,  flee 
From  sanctity  and  grace, 

Until  your  blind  idolatry 
Shall  stare  ye  in  the  face? 

Will  ye  throw  off  the  mask,  and  show 
Thereby  the  cloven  foot  below  f 
Do — but  remember,  ye  must  pay 
What's  due  to  ye  on  settling  day ! 

Justice's  eye,  it  stands  to  sense. 

Can  never  stomach  such  transgressions ; 

Nor  can  the  hand  of  Providence 
Wink  at  your  impious  expressions. 

The  infidel  thinks  vengeance  dead. 

And  in  his  fancied  safety  chuckles ; 

But  Atheism's  hydra  head  i 

Shall  have  a rap  upon  the  knockles." 

They  have  Dutch  Squires  out  West,  as  well  as 
up  in  Albany  and  Troy,  where  they  do  most  abound. 
A correspondent  of  the  Drawer  writes : 

In  the  State  of  Indiana  for  many  years  lived  and 
reigned  a worthy  Dutch  “ Squire,”  He  “ knew  all 
the  law  they  was,”  but  sometimes  had  a way  of  his 
own  of  doing  things.  On  one  occasion  the  Squire 
visited  the  city  of  Madison,  in  Jefferson  County,  and 
saw  on  Uie  table  of  a city  Justice  some  blank  writs, 


the  first  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  commencing  in 
the  usual  way — “ The  State  of  Indiana  to  any  con- 
stable of  Jefferson  County,  greeting,”  etc.  He  se- 
cured some  of  them  to  take  home  for  use  in  his  own 
court,  in  the  County  of  Brown.  In  explanation  of 
the  manner  of  using  them  he  was  told  to  strike  out 
the  word  “Jefferson”  before  the  word  “County,” 
and  insert  “ Brown.”  Now  his  constable’s  name 
was  Bob  Thome.  The  Squire  carried  home  his 
blanks,  and  soon  had  occasion  to  use  some  of  them. 
He  remembered  that  something  bad  been  said  to  him 
about  striking  out  one  word  and  inserting  another ; 
but  what  that  something  was  he  couldu’t  just  get 
at.  Presently  the  forgotten  explanation  came  back 
to  him  ; and  seizing  his  pen  he  struck  out  the  word 
constable,  and  inserted  Bob  Thome ; so  that  his  writs 
were  issued  reading  thus : “ The  State  of  Indiana  to 
any  Bob  Thome  of  Jefferson  County,  greeting,”  etc. 

Punch  sa^  that  one  of  .the  chief  duties  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar  is  to  “ confirm”  the  news  of  the 
Indian  MaiL  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a whole 
bench  of  Bishops  at  our  War  News  ? 


I A REBEL  prisoner,  confined  in  one  of  our  Western 
i strong-holds  provided  for  prisoners  of  war,  writes  to 
his  old  friend  the  Drawer,  from  whom  he  has  been 
long  and  grievously  separated.  He  says : 

I “ Prison,  April  26,  186S. 

I “ Like  a stray  sunbeam,  your  Magazine  for  May 
has  just  come  into  our  prison,  brought  in  by  one  of 
the  Yankee  officers,  finom  whom  we  stole  it.  [It  is 
wrong  to  steal,  but  the  temptation  was  great ; poor 
fellows ! they  had  not  seen  the  Draw^er  for  two  years, 
and  they  must  have  it.J  In  fact,  we  made  a suc- 
cessful rcconnoissance  in  force,  and  took  it.  Twen- 
t3'-two  months  since  I have  read  or  seen  a Harper. 
It  came  like  an  old  friend,  and  is  most  welcome. 
Harper  was  one  of  the  many  ties  that  bound  the 
Union  together ; and  it  is  one  of  the  few  ties,  I am 
willing  to  acknowledge,  that  bind  me  to  the  associ- 
ations of  old.  When  peace  returns  with  healing  in 
its  wings  my  first  order  to  New  York  will  be  for  all 
the  back  Numbers! 

“The  Drawer,  that  blessed  institution,  would 
bring  sunshine  out  of  a thunder-cloud.  And  oh! 
bow  many  budgets  of  fun  have  been  lost  forever  to 
us  rebels,  because  we  have  had  no  Drawer  to  put 
them  in.  For  we  have  many  humors  in  our  camps 
and  field : grim  war  often  has  a sunny  smile  on  bis 
scarred  face,  and  the  gay  soldier  boy  is  fond  of  a 
joke  even  on  the  battle-ground.  Will  you  lend  mo 
t/our  Drawer — I used  to  call  it  ours — to  keep  a few 
pleasantries  of  rebel  life. 

“General  Bragg  was  always  a tyrant ; no  rebel 
or  Yankee  will  deny  it  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  his  power.  We  would  have  gladly  traded 
him  at  any  time,  and  given  you  boot,  for  the  petti- 
est officer  in  your  senice.  In  fact  he  was  utterlv 
detested  by  rank  and  file.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
Crescent  Regiment,  Company  A,  had  a dog  at  Cor- 
inth, and  his  name  was  * Greneral  Bragg.’  'Phe  dog 
did  not  know  it,  or  he  would  never  have  submitted 
to  the  disgrace  of  such  a name.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
name,  perhaps  not,  but  something  killed  him,  and 
all  around  the  story  ran  from  one  to  another  that 
* General  Bragg  is  dead,’  and  the  men  were  in  great 
spirits,  all  believing,  at  least  hoping,  that  the  news 
was  true.  When  we  found  that  we  had  been  sold, 
and  that  it  was  our  beloved  dog  and  not  our  General, 
we  buried  him  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  now 
would  like  to  bury  the  General  with  the  honor  of  a 
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dog.  One  of  the  toldiere  said  if  he  bad  the  pleasure 
of  writing  the  epitaph  of  the  General  (not  the  dog) 
he  would  put  these  lines  over  his  remains : 

^ He  is  ^ue.  Me  has  left  us  in  passion  and  pride* 

Our  stormy  old  General — we  had  luck  when  he  died  I 

He  has  gone ; he  has  left  us  for  good  or  for  evil: 

He  has  gone  to  report  to  his  masterf  the  devil.' 

‘‘Corporal  Fagan,  Company  £,  Sixteenth  Louis- 
iana Regiment,  step  to  the  front  while  I take  a phot- 
ograph ! He  is  an  Irishman— one  of  the  best  fellows 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  on.  Ready,  brave,  and 
true ; the  best  hand  at  running  the  blockade  (with 
whisky).  Does  any  one  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard 
remem^r  Fagan,  the  ship-carpenter?  he’s  the  man. 
Called  out  with  his  Company  for  inspection  one  day, 
be  found  that  he  had  not  cleaned  the  inside  of  his  gun, 
and  before  the  inspector  came  around  he  managed  to 
get  a rag  and  ram  it  down  to  clean  the  gun ; but,  in 
his  hurry,  he  lost  it  inside.  Here  was  a muss ! and 
the  boys  began  to  laugh  at  his  prospect  of  getting 
‘ extra  duty’  for  his  neglect  and  carelessness.  When 
the  officer  had  inspected  the  front  rank  he  passed  to 
the  rear  rank,  and  Fagan  slipped  out  of  the  rear  into 
the  front  rank,  and  so  escaped  inspection.” 

Our  “ Rebel  Correspondent,”  as  ho  is  pleased  to 
style  himself,  furnishes  quite  a number  of  amusing 
incidents  in  his  experience  of  soldier-life ; but  these 
are  all  for  which  we  have  room  this  month.  We 
have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  that  the  Drawer  will  be 
closed  on  account  of  its  opening  a correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  We  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  all  who  will  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
hope  for  the  day  when,  as  in  the  good  old  times,  the 
Dnwer  and  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  will  wave 
over  the  whole  country. 

The  figures  of  speech  so  universally  indulged  in 
Christian  people  in  their  conversations  on  re- 
li^ous  matters  and  in  their  forms  of  worship,  are  a 
sore  puzzle  to  the  untrained  minds  of  the  “little 
folk,”  and  in  their  attempts  to  reconcile  these  figures 
with  the  literal  sayings  and  doings  of  everyday  life 
they,  the  “little  folk,”  often  make  rather  odd  ex- 
pre^ons.  Here  is  a case  in  point : 

One  warm,  rainy  Sabbath  afternoon  a friend  of 
mine,  who  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a bright  little 
boy  of  three  summers,  was  sitting  by  the  open  win- 
dow watching  the  tiny  drops  as  they  fell,  noiselessly 
and  refreshingly,  on  the  sward  before  him.  On  his 
knee  he  held  his  little  prattler,  whom  he  was  amus- 
ing and  instructing  with  simple  little  stories  about 
the  goodness  of  Jesus  and  his  love  for  children,  and 
occasional  snatches  of  hymns — those  good,  old-fash- 
ioned, simple  songs  of  praise  and  entreaty  which  lift 
the  soul  up  to  the  very  portals  of  heaven,  and  give 
the  true  Christian  a glimpse  of  the  joys  in  waiting 
for  the  faithful.  He  had  just  sung  a verse  closing 
with  this  line — 

And  Christ  shall  wash  our  sins  away,** 
when  the  little  fellow,  taking  advantage  of  a pause, 
looked  up  into  hU  face,  and  said,  “ Papa,  let’s  go  up 
and  see  Jesus  when  it  stops  raining.” 


All  the  “stories”  in  the  Drawer  are  supposed  to 
be  true,  and  we  were  quite  amused  by  receiving  a 
letter  from  a correspondent  who  sends  us  an  anecdote 
reflecting  severely  on  a distinguished  person,  and 
adds  a request  that  we  will  consider  the  “ author’s” 
name  as  confidential.  As  he  claims  to  be  author, 
maker,  manufacturer  of  the  story,  we  have  no  wish 
to  appropriate  his  work,  and  prefer  to  let  it  slide.  It 
is  a very  poor  business,  a veiy  mean  business,  to 


make  fun  at  the  expense  of  a neighbor,  and  conceal 
the  hand  that  pokes  the  fun.  The  Drawer  is  full 
and  fond  of  pleasantries,  but  the  man  who  keeps  the 
key  of  it  would  lock  it  up,  and  never  laugh  again, 
rather  than  give  pain  to  the  humblest  man  or  wo- 
man in  the  world.  “Live  and  let  live”  is  a good 
role  ; and  he  who  would  wantonly  amuse  himself  by 
publishing  a story  that  would  wound  the  sensibilities 
of  another,  needs  to  take  a first  lesson  in  common 
courtesy  and  humanity. 


A PARODY  is  an  outrage : witness  that  on  tho 
burial  uf  Sir  John  Moore  ^ 

Not  a sou  had  he  got,  nor  a penny  note, 

And  he  looked  confoundedly  Hurried,**  etc. 

But  poor  Goldsmith’s  familiar  and  touching  lines, 
When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly," 
fare  sadly  In  the  hands  of  a silk-dyer,  who  puts  on 
his  sign  and  bis  circular  this  wicked  parody : 

“ When  lovely  woman  tilts  her  saucer, 

And  finds  too  late  that  tea  will  stain — 
Whatever  mode  a woman  crosaer— 

What  art  can  wash  ail  white  again? 

“The  only  art  the  stain  to  cover. 

To  hide  tho  spot  from  every  eye. 

And  wear  on  nniolled  drew  above  her, 

Of  proper  color,  U to  dye  /** 


It  was  a funny  fashion  that  of  the  last  century, 
which  rendered  powder  a necessary  article  of  dress ! 
What  could  liave  been  the  origin  of  such  a fancy  ? 
Veiy  likely  some  leading  beau  or  l)elle,  on  whom 
the  “ snow-fall  of  time”  had  descended  prematurely, 
determined  that  no  one  should  have  ebon  or  golden 
hair  since  his  or  hers  had  changed  to  silver.  Not 
only  Court  fashionables,  but  men  of  all  professions, 
in  full  dress,  had  to  wear  powder.  Officers,  on  land 
or  sea  service,  were  not  excepted.  Of  course  this 
absurdity  in  dress  did  not  pass  uncriticised,  and  it 
gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram  : 

*Tis  said  timt  our  roldien  to  lazy  are  grown, 

With  pleafluro  and  plenty  undone, 

That  they  moro  for  their  caninge  than  courage  ore  known, 
And  scarce  know  the  use  of  a gun. 

Let  them  say  what  they  will,  since  it  nobody  goUa, 

And  exclaim  out  still  louder  and  louder ; 

But  there  ne'er  was  more  money  expended  In  baUs, 

Or  a greater  consumption  of  poxeder. 


A RECENT  Wisconsin  jury-trial  fumbhes  the  fol- 
lo^ng  case,  reported  by  a correspondent  of  the 
Drawer : 

At  the  spring  term  of  our  Circuit  Court  a case 
had  been  tried  against  a Railroad  Company.  Tho 
plaintiff  had  sold  to  the  Company  in  former  years  a 
piece  of  land  for  about  81000,  and  was  to  take  his 
pay  in  the  stock  of  the  Company  if  delivered  within 
a certain  time.  It  was  proved  on  the  trial  of  the 
cause  that  the  stock  was  delivered  to  the  agent  of 
plaintiff,  but  not  till  long  after  the  time  agreed  upon, 
and  it  had  thus  depreciated  so  as  to  be  almost  worth- 
less. The  plaintiff,  in  consequence,  refused  to  ac- 
cept it  as  pay,  and  brought  his  suit  for  the  value 
of  his  land.  There  was  considerable  said  in  the 
progress  of  the  cause  about  this  stock,  etc.,  but 
the  attorney  for  the  defendant  contented  himself 
with  excepting  to  certain  rulings  of  the  Judge, 
and  when  the  case  went  to  the  jury,  knowing  that 
under  the  rulings  of  the  Court  the  plaintiff  had 
made  a complete  case,  declined  making  any  argu- 
ment to  the  jury.  The  jury  retired.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  bar  and  every  body  else  they  were  out 
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a long  while,  but  they  finally  returned  a verdict  ibr 
the  plaintitT  for  all  he  claimed.  Considerable  ca- 
riosity was  manifested  to  know  the  reason  why  the 
Jury  delayed  so  long  in  finding  a verdict  in  so  plain  a 
case.  One  of  the  jury  finally  let  the  secret  escape. 
It  appears  that  Jemmy  Mann  was  on  that  jur}% 
Jemmy  had  dealt  some  in  cattle,  etc.,  but  not  much 
in  law,  nor  did  know  much  about  railroads.  After 
the  jury  retired  the  first  ballot  showed  eleven  to  one 
— eleven  for  plaintiff,  and  one  for  defendant.  Sev- 
eral ballots  were  taken  with  the  same  result.  After 
some  investigation  it  was  ascertained  that  Jemmy 
was  the  man  who  was  for  the  defendant.  11  is  rea- 
son for  voting  in  this  way  was  demanded.  “And, 
sure,”  replied  Jemmy,  “ would  you  be  after  paying 
a man  twice  for  his  land  ? Didn’t  the  witness  say 
that  the  plaintiff  had  received  his  pay  in  stock ; and 
wouldn’t  I like  to  know  w'hat  he  did  with  the  cattle 
before,  as  an  honest  man,  I can  vote  for  giving  him 
any  more?”  It  took  some  time  to  make  Jemmy 
understand  the  difference  between  railroad  stocky  at 
fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  horses  and  cattle,  etc. ; 
but  he  finally  yielded  to  the  persistency  of  the  eleven 
obstinate  men  who  were  for  plaintiff,  and  who  didn’t 
seem  to  care  what  he  had  done  with  the  cattle. 

A Michigan  lawyer,  who  writes  a very  bad  band, 
sends  us  the  following : 

Several  years  ago  I was  practicing  law  in  one  of 
the  many  beautiful  towns  in  Wisconsin.  One  very 
warm  day,  while  seated  in  my  office  at  work,  I was 
intemipted  by  the  entrance  of  a boy,  the  son  of 
one  of  my  clients,  who  had  walked  into  town,  six 
miles,  in  a blazing  sun,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing a Bible.  He  had  been  told,  he  said,  that  there 
was  a place  there  where  they  gave  them  aw'ay  to 
people  who  had  no  money ; he  said  he  bad  no  mon- 
ey, and  was  very  anxious  to  get  one  of  the  good 
books,  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  place 
where  they  were  kept.  Anxious  to  encourage  him 
in  his  early  piety,  I left  the  brief  on  which  I was 
engaged,  and  went  with  him  over  to  the  stand  of  an 
old  Presbyterian  deacon  who  had  the  much-coveted 
books  in  charge.  I introduced  him  to  the  deacon, 
telling  him  the  circumstances.  He  praised  the  boy 
very  highly ; was  delighted  to  see  a young  man  so 
early  seeking  after  the  truth,  etc.,  etc. ; and  pre- 
sented him  with  the  best-bound  Bible  in  his  collec- 
tion. Bubby  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  was  starting 
off,  when  the  deacon  says,  “ Now,  my  son,  that  j’ou 
possess  what  you  so  much  desired,  I suppose  that 
you  feel  pt^rfcctly  happy  ?”  “ Well,  I do,  old  boss; 

for,  between  you  and  I,  I know  where  I can  trade  it 
for  roost  a plaguoy  good  fiddle !” 

Wb  are  indebted  for  the  following  to  a friend  in 
Pennsylvania ; 

Mrs.  W , an  old  lady  residing  in  the  town  of 

O , was,  just  after  one  of  the  battles  in  the  South- 
west, listening  to  an  account  of  General  Grant’s 
operations,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  cansed  several  miles  of  new  road 
to  be  constructed,  and  had  covered  it  here  and  there 
with  corduroy.  “ Why,  bless  me  !”  she  exclaimed, 
“ what  a waste ! Did  a body  ever  hear  the  like ! 
There’s  our  Iw^'s,  poor  creeturs  I some  of  ’em  ’most 
naked,  and  the  pesky  officers  using  up  on  them 
seoeshioners  roads  all  that  stuff  that  was  sent  to 
make  breeches!  I kin  tell  you,”  she  concluded, 
vrith  an  indignant  fioorish  worthy  of  the  best  days 
of  Mrs.  Partington,  “ice  haven't  got  the  right  kind 
of  gineraUr 
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The  honest  matron  was  not  aware  that  the  “ cor- 
duroy” referred  to  was  not  exactly  the  stuff  for  the 
boys’  “ breeches,”  but  that  stout  timber  construction 
employed  to  cover  otherwise  impassable  highways. 

Here  is  the  next : 

A little  Sunday-school  boy  in  Baltimore  had  been 
taught  by  his  aunt  Kate  to  repeat  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  so  generally  learned  by  children,  and  which, 
among  other  beautiful  declarations,  inculcates  the 
lesson,  “ Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  the}'  comfort  me.” 
But  our  little  friend  sadly  failed  to  get  the  hang  of 
this  part,  as  the  following  will  show  : 

His  mother  having  occasion  to  administer  to  him 
a little  “ whaling,”  in  reply  to  his  remonstrances 
urged  also  that  for  his  good  she  ought  not  to  “ spare 
the  rod.”  He  stood  the  infliction  with  great  forti- 
tude, but  at  the  close,  with  the  big  tears  in  his  eyea 
and  hopping  about  like  a parched  pea,  he  gave  vent 
in  this  impassioned  strain,  half  soliloquy  and  half 
directed  to  his  astonished  parent — “There  now ; It 
ain’t  so : Aunt  Kate  said  it  would,  but  it  don’t ; and 
I don’t  believe  she  ever  tried  it.  She  don’t  know, 
and  the  book  don’t  know ; and  it  don’t  comfort  me 
a bit!” 

“What  doesn’t  comfort  you,  my  dear?”  asked 
the  mother. 

“ Why,  the  rod  don’t.  I don’t  feel  any  better, 
and  there  ain’t  any  comfort  about  it,  and  I’ll  just 
tell  her  so.” 

The  “ points”  of  this  speech  were  not  fully  com- 
prehended until,  on  summoning  “Aunt  Kate,”  it 
was  discovered  that  our  young  friend  had  only  got 
things  a little  “mixed;”  and  confounded  the  rod 
spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist  with  the  sturdy  little 
stick  just  then  so  uncomfortably  applied  to  him. 


Deab  Drawer,— Did  you  ever  hear  a joke  firom 
the  Tombs  ? Here’s  one : 

While  the  “coal-bole”  gentry  were  bulling  and 
bearing  the  “ leading  fancy”  a day  or  two  ago  in 
William  Street,  one  of  the  light-fingered  fraternity 
invaded  the  pocket  of  our  worthy  friend  Baile  (than 
whom  a better  mortal  lives  not).  Being  caught  in 
flagrante  dclictu,  and  duly  conveyed  before  Justice 
Conolly,  a number  of  sympathizing  shysters  evinced 
a benevolent  anxiety  to  have  him  released  on  bail. 

“ Can’t  do  it,”  said  the  Justice ; “ he’s  just  been 
put  in  by  Baile,  and  I don’t  see  how  he  can  get  out 
by  it!” 

A FRIEND  in  California  revives  his  recollection  of 
a theatrical  incident,  and  vouches  for  ita  verity.  He 
says: 

One  evening,  several  years  ago,  the  writer  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  the  “Old  National,”  in  Bc^ 
ton,  during  an  engagement  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bam^ 
Williams.  The  play  was  “ Ireland  as  it  is.”  You 
w'ill  remember  that  there  is  one  scene  where  tho 
heroine  of  the  piece  conceals  herself  in  a large  chest, 
from  which  she  suddenly  emerges,  confronting  “ Old 
Stone"  with  a brace  of  pistols,  in  order  to  defeat 
some  nefarious  scheme  of  that  old  villain.  On  this 
occasion  tho  scene  progressed  as  usual ; the  lights 
burned  dimly,  the  heroine  (Mrs.  Williams)  came  on, 
entered  the  chest,  and  closed  the  lid;  but  unfortu- 
nately, in  doing  so,  she  accidentally  allowed  a por- 
tion of  her  white  skirts  to  remain  visible  to  the  au- 
dience. The  audience  were  hushed  to  silence,  and 
on  the  qui  rive  for  the  entrance  of  “Old  Stone,” 
when  the  d^ouement  would  take  place.  A little 
news-boy  in  the  goller}',  who  evidently  was  famil- 
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iar  with  the  phiy,  happening  to  obeerve  the  white 
akirta  hanging  from  the  chest,  and  being  fearful 
that  ^*01d  Stone’*  would  also  notice  them,  and 
thereby  discover  the  hiding-place  of  the  lady,  sud- 
denly startled  the  expectant  audience  by  exclaim- 
ing, at  the  height  of  his  sharp,  treble  voice,  Pull 
m your  petticoat  The  effect  may  be  imagined, 
bat  not  described. 


The  grade  of  intelligence  in  any  oonntry  may  be 
measured  by  its  freedom  from  superstidon : the 
more  ignorant,  the  more  credulous  are  the  people. 
It  would  be  easy  to  make  up  a chapter  of  the  super- 
stitions of  our  own  country.  One  of  the  London 
newspapers,  bewailing  the  prevalence  of  superstition 
in  England,  says : 

After  many  years  of  education  and  enlightenment, 
after  the  establishment  of  a Church  which  teaches  all  it 
can  to  the  poor;  after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  public 
Journals  are  printed  and  circulated ; after  the  Bible  itself 
is  almost  given  away,  and  the  truth  is  preached  in  the 
parks  and  at  the  street-corners,  the  grossest  superstitiou 
in  some  quarters  prevails.  It  Is  only  a few  montiis  ago 
that  a soldier  was  brought  before  a magistrate  f t trying 
to  kill  an  old  woman ; and  hU  excuse  was,  that  ^ ho  went 
to  draw  the  witcira  blood,  for  she  had  bewitched  him.* 
The  magistrate  was  astonished  and  shocked.  Of  course  be 
did  not  conceive  that  such  ignorance  could  exist  But 
why  not?  He  must  have  known  it  if  he  luul  looked  about 
lilm.  Some  few  years  since,  in  Surrey,  a father  borrowed 
from  seven  single  men  a sixpence ; these  sixpences  au  un- 
married blacksmith  made  into  a ring,  and  the  ring  was 
worn  by  a girl  of  seventeen  to  cure  her  of  fits.  Either  the 
firm  belief  in  this  charm,  or  increasing  age,  or  the  pre- 
vious * doctoring*  she  had  had,  cured  her ; but,  of  course, 
an  the  villagers  declared  that  it  was  the  magic  ring.  This 
village  is  not  twenty  miles  from  London.** 

A FRIEND  In  South  America  (to  whom  I send 
IlarpePs  WeeJdy  and  Monthly)  writes  as  follows : 

Here  is  a little  piece  of  infantile  ingenuity  which 
may  be  worth  a place  in  the  Drawer.  My  little 
nephew  was  still  wearing  apparel  partaking  of  the 
mixed  character  of  boys*  and  girls’.  His  short  gown 
worried  him  a great  deal ; he  was  anxious  to  get  a 
boy’s  jacket  and  pair  of  pants.  Oh ! happiness ! his 
aunt  sent  him,  as  a present,  the  very  pair  he  had  so 
long  sighed  for.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he  went 
up  to  his  mother,  and  exclaimed,  joyfully,  Now  it 
it  all  orerf  I am  a Man  forever ! There  is  no  dan- 
ger now  that  I shall  be  a Girl  !** 

WAsniNOTON,  D.  C.,  April  24, 1868. 

If  you  sec  fit  to  publish  the  following  letter  please 

do  so,  and  oblige  yours,  ^ | 

Poor  HoorxTAiM  j 

To  CoL  W.  IT.  Wronyt  Preoent:  | 

have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  Wm.  Mi^or  j 
a Employee  in  your  Department  **Died  this  Morning  at 
this  Hoepital  of  informatioo  on  tlie  brains**  and  I would 
request  you  to  make  the  Necesaay  prepamtion  for  the  In- 
terment of  his  remains  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Very  respectfully  your  obdt.  servt 

Wm.  H.  White,  U.  a V. 

Surf  aoa  io  charg*. 


A PLEASANT  country  village  in  Ohio  some  years 
since  possessed  that  vrlnch  is  often  denied  to  places 
of  more  consequence — a court  which  really  dispensed 
justice.  Its  chief  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  whose 
good  common  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose  counter- 
balanced his  vrant  of  legal  lore ; and  in  consequence 
of  its  straightforward  decisions  the  **  Dutch  Court,” 
as  it  was  popularly  called,  became  a great  terror  to 
evil-doers. 


I Once  upon  a time  a case  was  brought  before  his 
I Honor  arising  out  of  an  infraction  of  the  ^Miquor 
! law  of  the  State,  which  then  provided  for  the  pun- 
ishment by  fine  of  any  individual  who  sold  intoxi- 
cating beverages  to  persons  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  or  by  less  a quantity  than  a quart.  Upon  one 
of  those  grand  occasions  when  a general  muster” 
of  the  militia  gave  delight  to  numerous  officers  in 
gay  uniforms,  and  to  large  masses  of  the  good  people 
of  the  country,  an  unlucky  wight  sought  to  avail 
himself  of  the  “gelorious”  opportunity  to  turn  an 
honest  penny.  Providing  himself  w ith  a small  lot 
of  ginger-cakes  and  a disproportionately  large  stock 
of  lightning  whisky,”  ho  located  upon  an  eligible 
site  near  the  field.  Knowing  the  ^^enalty  of  the  law 
against  his  little  enterprise,  the  vendor  of  the  ar- 
dent” hit  upon  the  happy  expedient,  to  evade  its 
provisions,  of  selling  to  his  customers  a ginger-cake, 
and  then  throwing  a drink  into  the  bargain. 

Justice  was  not  so  blind  as  to  fail  to  notice  this 
“ artful  dodge/’  and  the  next  morning  found  the  de- 
linquent citizen  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  “Dutch 
Court.”  The  testinmny  was  short  and  conclusive, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  sold  a boy  a cake,  and  then 
had  given  him  a “liom ;”  and  the  defendant’s  law- 
yer put  in  the  defense  that  his  client  sold,  on  the 
occasion  under  consideration,  not  liquor  but  ginger- 
cakes,  well  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  salt 
wouldn’t  save  him.  As  he  anticipated,  the  Court 
pronounced  a verdict  of  Giulty,  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  defense,  put  the  fine  at  fifteen  dollars,  instead 
of  the  legal  penalty  of  five. 

“ May  it  please  the  Court,”  interposed  defendant’s 
counsel,  “is  there  not  some  mistake  in  this  sen- 
tence ? The  statutes  provide  for  a fine  of  but  five 
dollars  for  each  offense.  There  is  but  one  offense 
proven,  and  we  are  ready  to  pay  that  fine,  b»;t  we 
hold  it  is  contrary  to  the  plain  reading  of  the  law  to 
make  the  penalty  fifteen  dollars.” 

“ There  is  no  mishtake  at  all,”  replied  the  Court. 
“ The  law  says  five  dollars  for  each  offense.  Now 
I fines  this  man  five  dollars,  in  the  first  place,  for 
selling  less  than  a quart  of  visbky ; 1 fines  him,  in 
the  second  place,  five  dollars  for  selling  vishky  to  a 
boy;  and  1 fines  him,  in  the  third  place,  five  dollars 
for  trying  to  screen  himsef  behind  a gingei'-cake 
The  fine  was  paid,  and  no  appeal  taken. 


The  following  took  place  at  a flog  presentation  in 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  May  1,  18G3: 

The  flag  was  presented  to  the  Fifteenth  Indiana 
Volunteers  (on  behalf  of  the  young  ladies  of  Hascall, 
Indiana)  by  the  Chaplain,  and  received  for  the 
regiment  by  General  G.  D,  Wagner.  'J’he  regi- 
ment was  in  line,  and  the  rest  of  the  brigade  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  General,  in  the 
course  of  bis  speech,  said, 

“ Tell  the  young  ladies  of  Hascall  that  when  the 
war  is  over  their  then  sanctified  gift  shall  be  re- 
turned to  them,  unless  tom  to  shreds  by  the  en- 
emy’s bullets.” 

“ An’  thin  we’ll  take  ’em  hack  the  pole !”  cried  an 
Irishman  in  the  regiment. 

The  brigade,  officers  and  men,  committed  a breach 
of  discipline  by  laughing  immoderately,  and  Pat 
received  a pass  to  go  to  town  next  day. 

We  have  heard  of  geese  in  court — ^indeed  they  are 
more  frequently  found  there  than  any  other  bird, 
and  pretty  generally  well  plucked  too-iut  a gander, 
never  before  I The  following  genuine  document  [wo 
copy  from  a Canada  paper]  we  publish  for  its  ex- 
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treme  curiosity,  and  It  will  also  define  how  excruci- 
atingly nice  the  lines  of  justice  are  drawn  at  St. 
Mary's,  in  Canada. 

On  reading  the  affair  one  would  very  naturally 
suspect  the  Cadi  to  be  an  Irishman,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  piety,  a little  inclined  to  practical 
joking;  but  those  who  know  Brother  Sparling  best 
(and  they  are  many),  know  that  he  never  jests  upon 
the  bench.  Indeed  he  is  rather  a serious  gentleman 
to  many,  and  especially  to  erring  birds  in  gencraL 
The  documents  require  no  comment ; they  are  suffi- 
ciently provocative  of  mirth  in  themselves ; and  we 
have  only  to  add  the  unlucky  owner  of  the  rollick- 
ing gander  had  recorded  against  him  a fine  of  one 
shilling  sterling  and  the  costs : 

PaoruicB  or  Camada,) 

Cowty  of  Perth.  ) 

To  John  Clat%  of  SL  Mcan/s^  Yeoman, 

Whereas  information  k>  complaint  has  this  day  been  laid 
by  Joseph  McLarin  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  her 
Mi^esiy’s  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  County  of 

Perth That  you  did  assault  this  informants  two  boys  at 

St.  Mary’s,  in  said  County,  by  permitting  your  GANDER 
to  Bite  them  ^ slap  tliem  with  his  wings,  and  knock  them 
over,  without  any  just  or  legal  provocation,  and  contrary 
to  the  Statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  &c.  dtc. 

These  are  therefore  to  command  you,  in  Her  majesty’s 
name,  to  be  and  appear  on  Monday  next,  the  30th  day  of 
March,  1803,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  foronoon,  at  my  Office, 
St  Mary’s,  before  me  or  such  justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
said  County  of  Perth  as  may  then  be  there,  to  answer  to 
said  infoxination  & complaif  t. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  ^ 

JouN  Spabling,  J.  P. 

8r.  MABy\  irorei  91, 1883. 

We  are  not  certified  whether  Clark  had  the  pug- 
nacious gander  with  him  before  his  worship,  but 
in  \ny  case  we  may  fairly  assume  the  celebrated 
“ Goomi  question”  to  be  now  finally  and  permanently 
settled ! 

Some  one  asked  the  philosopher  Fontenelle,  when 
ninety-five  years  of  age,  which  twenty  years  of  his 
life  he  regretted  the  most.  “ I regret  little,”  he  re- 
plied; “and  yet  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  were 
those  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  seventy  fifth.  At 
fifty  years  a man’s  fortune  is  established,  bis  reputa- 
tion made,  consideration  is  obtained,  the  state  of  life 
fixed,  pretensions  given  up  or  satisfied,  prospects 
overthrown  or  established,  the  passions  for  the  most 
part  calmed  or  cooled,  the  career  nearly  completed, 
as  regards  the  labors  which  every  man  owes  to  soci- 
ety ; there  are  fewer  enemies,  or  rather  few’er  envi- 
ous persons  who  are  capable  of  injuring  us,  or  be- 
cause the  counterpoise  of  merit  is  acknowle^ed  by 
the  public  voice.” 

Our  Ohio  corn-growing  readers  will  understand 
and  enjoy  the  following : 

During  the  last  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Cleveland, 
the  city  was  visited  by  thousands  from  the  adjacent 
rural  districts  to  witness  the  exhibition.  As  a con- 
sequence, at  the  close  of  the  third  day  of  the  fair  the 
commissaiy’  departments  of  the  hotels  and  eating- 
houses  were  reduced  to  short  rations,  and  the  num- 
ber that  had  to  retire  supperiess  w'as  not  a few.  At 
one  of  the  hotels  a famishing  countryman,  of  brawny 
proportions,  and  apparently  not  afflicted  with  any 
such  complaints  as  indigestion  or  loss  of  appetite, 
had  worked  his  way  through  the  crowd  that  w’as 
packed  about  the  dining-hall  door,  and  found  a vacant 
seat  at  a table.  For  a few  minutes  he  indulged  in 
the  “pleasures  of  hope,”  expecting  soon  to  be  able 
to  appease  his  wolfish  appetite.  All  about  him,  and 


far  beyond  the  range  of  knife,  fork,  or  digitals,  was 
a waste  of  empty  dishes.  After  having  been  seated 
for  a weary  half  hour  a knife  and  fork  were  placed 
at  his  side,  which  revived  his  sinking  hopes.  Then 
came  another  aggravating  delay,  the  burning  wait- 
ers passing  to  and  fro  utterly  regardless  of  his  im- 
portunities for  “something  to  eat.”  Finally  he 
turned  half  around  in  his  chair,  and  calling  a waiter 
to  him,  he  looked  at  him  as  only  a despairingly 
hungry  man  can  look,  and  in  a loud  voice  exclaim- 
ed: “lam  terribly  hungiy^ ! — have  you  got  any  com 
in  the  shock?^ 


OxE  of  our  many  friends  in  Boston,  from  whom 
the  Drawer  is  always  pleased  to  hear,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing, greeting : 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  I took  my  first 
peep  into  your  Drawer,  and—  Ah ! there  I had  bet- 
ter stop;  for  a maiden  aunt  of  mine,  I recollect, 
once  told  me  that  it  was  impolite  to  remind  people 
of  their  ages,  more  being  implied  on  that  subject 
than  it  would  bo  proper  to  express.  One  or  two 
good  things  I have  had  laid  up  in  lavender  for  some 
time,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  give  them  an 
airing. 

You  know  that  even  the  most  intelligent  foreign- 
ers on  first  coming  to  this  countiy  are  often  puz- 
zled to  master  the  complicated  machinery  of  our 
governments;  and  the  mistakes  they  make  in  tho 
effort  often  provoke  a “loud  smile”  in  the  initiated. 
A recent  importation,  an  old  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  happened  to  arrive  hero  during  the 
last  canvass  for  tli*^  Presidency,  began  to  study,  veiy*- 
laudably  and  perscveringly,  the  politics  of  the  dif- 
ferent parti^.s,  «nd  soon  took  a great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  antecedents  and  peculiarities  of  the  rival  can- 
didates for  popular  favor.  One  morning,  after  read- 
ing attentively  the  Povfs  report  of  the  ballotings 
for  Speaker  in  Congress,  and  after  two  or  three  ef- 
forts at  clearing  the  cobwebs  from  his  throat,  ho 
spread  the  papers  on  hi.s  knees,  raised  his  spectacles, 
looked  across  the  breakfast-taiJe  with  a very  per- 
plexed expression  of  countenance  at  me,  and  then  re- 
lieved himself  of  the  following ; “It  afipoars  that  no 
Speaker  has  been  elected  yet,  Sir.  [A  pause.  ] There 
has  been  another  balloting,  though ; and  a new 
candidate  named  Scattering  received  nine  votes. 
Who  is  he  ? I never  saw  his  name  before.”  Of 
course  I enlightened  him. 


Strolling  through  the  lower  part  of  Broadway, 
on  a recent  visit  to  your  wicked  city,  I accidentally 
heard  the  following  dialogue  between  a “sonsy”- 
looking  Irish  woman  and  a fellow-countryman,  who 
had  apparently  just  come  over  from  the  old  sod; 

“ Well,  Misther  Murphy,  ya  tell  me  that  ye  think 
of  gettin’  into  the  daling  [trading]  way  here,”  said 
the  lady,  with  that  patronizing  air  always  assumed 
toward  late  arrivals  by  the  ould  resident  hers. 

“Yis,  ma’in,  I w'as  thinking  something  about  it; 
and  Pd  like  to  Itave  yur  advice,  Mrs.  Dimpsey,  upon 
it,  if  y’d  plase,”  humbh^  responded  Mr.  M. 

“Take  my  advice,  thin,”  said  that  female  oracle, 
“and  thry  the  provision  bisiness,  Misther  Murphy ; 
it’s  always  lookey,  and  always  safe.  Calicoes  and 
coats  gits  out  of  fashion,  and  lift  on  your  hands  oft- 
en; but  who  ever  heard  of  the  cut  of  a ham,  or 
shoulder  of  beef,  or  lig  of  mutton  changin’  ?** 

Mr.  Murphy’s  countenance  brightened  up  at  tho 
originality  of  the  idea  suggested  to  him ; and  by 
this  time  he  is  ready  to  supply  all  consumers  of 
bam,  beef^  and  mutton  on  reasonable  terms. 
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SCENES  m THE  WAR  OF  1812, 


with  the  hind  forces  in  a second  invasion  of 
Canada  from  the  Detroit  River.  Sad  exjieri- 
cnee  hud  taught  the  Goveminent  the  wisdom  of 
Hull’s  recommendations  concerning  a squadron 
to  coramand  the  Luke. 

General  Harrison,  doubting  the  efficiency  of 
effiorts  to  give  him  an  army  by  regular  enlist- 
ment^ called  on  the  Governors  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  tor  volunteers.  Their  nesponses  were 
noble  and  generous.  He  asked  for  fifteen  huu- 
dred  Kentuckians,  when  Imt  Legislature,  under 
the  lead  of  the  veteran  Shelby,  voted  limit;  ihou- 
satid  men  for  the  public  service-  Ohio  respond- 
ed os  nobly,  in  proportion  to  her  means.  Ken* 
tneky  sent  fifteen  hundred  of  her  sons  to  Harri- 
son early  in  April,  organized  into  four  small 
i-cuinients,  vinder  the  respective  commands  of 
Colonels  Boswell,  Dudley,  Cox,  and  Caldwell, 
which  formed  a brigade  under  General  Green 
Clay. 

Harrison  arrived  at  Fort  Meigs  on  the  12th 
of  April.  Scouts  had  informed  him,  on  the 
way,  of  the  frequent  appearance  of  Indians,  and 
there  were  indications  that  the  principal  events 
at  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaiirn  in  that 


ni.— HARRISON  AND  PERRY. 

The  invasion  and  seizure  of  Canada  formed 
the  chief  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign of  18 Id,  and  to  General  Harrison  was  in- 
trusted the  task  of  recovering  all  that  General 
Hull  had  lost,  and  accomplishing  all  that  he  at- 
tempted to  do.  In  a former  paper  we  left  him 
In  the  interior  of  Ohio  in  mid-winter,  with  his 
advance  on  the  bank  of  the  Maumee  River  pre- 
paring to  establish  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  a fortified  camp.  It  ivas  an  eligible 
point*  The  possessor  of  it  might  control,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  movements  of  the  whole  Brit- 
ish force  in  the  North wi^t,  professedly  Chrisrian, 
and  savage.  Under  the  skillful  direction  of 
Capt^dn  ^Vood  of  the  Engineers  (whose  monu- 
ment,  erecte<l  by  General  Brown  at  West  Point, 
on  the  Huilson,  tells  of  Jiis  valor  and  virtues), 
extensive  fi>rtifications  were  constructed,  mid 
named,  in  honor  of  the  energetic  and  imtriotic 
governor  of  Ohio,  Fort  Meigs.  At  that  ]X)r*t 
Ilfirriaoii  attempted  to  concentrate  a force  suffi- 
cient to  keep  iho  enemy  in  check  until  a fleet 
might  be  created  on  Lake  Erio,  to  co-operate 
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as  far  as  Presqne  Isle  hill  and  th.e  place  of  Huirs 
encampment  in  1812. 

As  soon  as  General  Harrison  was  certain  that 
Proctor  had  abandoned  the  attempt  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Maumee  valley,  and  had  returned 
to  Canada,  he  placed  the  command  of  Fort 
Meigs  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  General 
Clay,  and  started  for  Lower  Sandusky  and  the 
interior,  to  make  preparations  for  the  defense  of 
the  Erie  frontier  against  the  exasperated  foe. 
He  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fremont) 
on  the  12th  of  May,  where  he  met  Governor 
Meigs  with  a large  body  of  Ohio  volunteers, 
pressing  forward  to  his  relief.  He  thanked  them 
cordially,  but  as  the  danger  was  over,  he  directed 
them  to  be  disbanded.  He  hastened  to  Cleve- 
land, made  arrangements  for  a thorough  recon- 
noissance  of  the  country  from  the  Maumee  to 
the  Cayuhoga,  and  then  made  his  head-quarters 
again  at  Franklinton,  not  far  from  the  present 
city  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  he  labored  in- 
cessantly in  efforts  to  protect  the  frontiers  and 
organize  an  effective  expedition  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada,  as  soon  as  naval  preparations  then 
in  progress  at  Presque  Isle  (Erie)  should  be  com- 
pleted, and  a squadron  on  Lake  Erie  made  ready 
for  co-operation  with  the  army. 

Meanwhile  the  British  authorities  in  Canada 
and  on  the  Detroit  River  were  busy  with  prepa- 
rations for  a more  formidable  invasion  of  Ohio. 
Emissaries  were  sent  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Northwest,  and  some  of  the  fiercest  of  them, 
whom  a Scotch  trader  had  collected  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  from 
Prairie  du  Chien  to  Green  Bay,  rendezvoused  at 
desolated  Chicago,  and,  a thousand  in  number, 
marched  with  him  across  the  Michigan  penin- 
sula to  Fort  Malden,  early  in  June,  where  they 
were  regularly  supplied  with  army  rations.  They 
were  impatient  for  the  war  path ; and  Tecumtha 
had  never  ceased  to  implore  Proctor  to  renew 
the  attack  on  Fort  Meigs.  Proctor  finally  con- 
sented. A strategic  movement  was  planned 
by  the  Indian-British  brigadier,  which  promised 
success,  but  an  escaped  prisoner — a captive  at 
Dudley’s  defeat — who  had  fled  from  Fort  Mal- 
den, revealed  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  plan  to 
General  Clay.  That  vigilant  officer  apprised 
Harrison  of  the  menaced  invasion,  and  the 
commander-in-chief  took  measures  at  once  to 
strengthen  the  weak  posts  on  that  frontier. 
Among  these.  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  San- 
dusky, received  special  attention.  It  was  rein- 
forced by  the  gallant  young  Kentuckian  Major 
Croghan,  with  a part  of  the  Seventeenth  Regi- 
ment, and  he  was  placed  in  chief  command 
there.  He  was  joined  by  Colonel  Ball,  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry. 

Harrison  was  at  Fort  Stephenson  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th  of  May,  and  was  there  informed 
that  many  Indians  had  been  seen  on  the  Lower 
Maumee.  Selecting  three  hundred  men,  be 
made  a forced  march  to  Fort  Meigs.  There  he 
found  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  with  seven 
hundred  mounted  Kentuckians,  who  had  just 
come  down  from  Fort  Defiance  after  forty  days’ 


hard  service  in  traversing  the  wilderness.  He 
immediately  sent  Johnson  on  a reconnoissance 
toward  the  Raisin  to  procure  intelligence.  The 
movement  was  successful.  It  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  an  in- 
vasion from  Malden,  in  force.  Satisfied  of  this, 
Harrison  returned  to  Fort  Stephenson,  and  mak- 
ing a circuit  by  way  of  Cleveland,  went  to  his 
head-quarters  at  Franklinton. 

Mid-summer  had  passed,  and  the  enemy 
made  no  important  hostile  movements.  The 
naval  preparations  were  yet  in  progress  at  Erie, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  autumn  would  come  be- 
fore the  campaign  on  the  Northwestern  frontier 
would  fairly  open.  But  late  in  J uly  General 
I Clay  received  information  that  an  expedition 
I against  Fort  Meigs  was  preparing  at  Malden. 
The  rumor  was  true.  Full  twenty-five  hun- 
dred Indians  had  collected  there,  and  Proctor 
had  a disposable  force  of  about  five  thousand 
men.  Early  in  the  month  strolling  bands  of 
savages  had  committed  depredations  in  the  To- 
ledo region ; and  on  the  20th  of  July  Proctor 
and  Tecumtha,  with  their  combined  forces,  ap- 
peared at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee.  Harri- 
son was  then  at  Lower  Sandusky.  Clay  sent 
a messenger  to  him  with  information  and  for 
orders,  who  returned  with  the  assurance  that 
he  should  have  reinforcements,  if  needed,  and 
a warning  against  a surprise.  Harrison  made 
his  head-quarters  at  Seneca  Town,  nine  miles 
above  Lower  Sandusky,  and  established  there 
a fortified  camp,  from  which  point  he  could 
readily  cooperate  with  Fort  Meigs  or  Fort  Ste- 
phenson, ad  circumstances  might  require,  as 
these  were  posts  more  immediately  threat- 
ened. 

Tecnmtha  had  planned,  as  we  have  remark- 
ed, an  ingenious  movement.  He  was  to  place 
j a body  of  Indians  on  the  road  leading  from 
Fort  Meigs  to  Lower  Sandusky,  who,  by  a sham 
fight,  were  to  draw  out  a portion  of  the  garri- 
{ son  of  Fort  Meigs,  with  the  idea  that  friends 
coming  to  reinforce  them  were  in  peril.  This 
i being  accomplished  they  were  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  rush  to  Fort  Meigs,  and  take  it  by  sur- 
prise. Toward  sunset  on  the  25tb,  while  the 
1 British  force  lay  concealed  in  a ravine  near  the 
fort,  Tecumtha  attempted  to  carry  his  plan  into 
execution.  Clay  was  too  vigilant  and  too  well 
informed  respecting  reinforcements  to  be  caught 
in  the  trap.  The  sham  fight  commenced ; but 
a shower  of  rain  and  a few  cannon-shot  in  the 
direction  of  the  Indians  scattered  the  foe.  Te- 
cumtha's  strategy  had  failed,  and  the  enemy 
were  greatly  mortified.  Ignorant  of  the  strengtli 
of  the  fort  and  garrison,  they  did  not  venture 
upon  an  assault ; and  after  lingering  in  the  vi- 
cinity for  thirty  hours  the  invaders  all  with- 
drew and  made  their  way  toward  Lower  San- 
dusky for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Fort  Ste- 
phenson there.  The  British,  with  their  stores, 
sailed  for  Sandusky  Bay,  and  a largo  number 
of  their  savage  allies  marched  across  the  conn- 
try  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Proctor 
I in  the  siege.  Intelligence  of  this  movement 
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itt  numter,  ujid  be  imd  witlfhim  tievefrtl 
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hundred  Indians.  TeeumtbA,  with  afihoisv^^i^^ 
tbonsalid  morev  waii.  so  jatan  in  the  threat 
fts  -off  G pcjtmhr  TeiriM 

foiH^ettieats  fpacfem  t’rora  Fort  Meig5  or 
Camp  .Seiveoh, 

T?i  Ihm’torV  dmwnd  Cfbgbfliviirnily  replidd 
that  ho  would  duteral  the  po^  until  the  lastt 
tremiry.  11  j»  rcpri^ntativi^  who:  went  out  to 

meet  eriteted  tliu  fort  on 

hia  return,  wheo  ihe  hmyitzer  opened 

dre  ufHJii  the  atbekaue  moA  ^ hat^ 

tlo.  In  iUb  aWhiilt  the  gun-bouts  joined ; and 
all  night  Jong  Fjrtictor‘^^  ployed  a jrtjii 

the  atiKikade,  weXvin^  respciot^from 

the  iron  w shifted  from,  otic 

hlcK:jMu>n.m  Another  ^ give  the  im>tre'^ion 

That  Uto  garr^dh  hyAvy  guna,;  TU^if 

kdpiily  bl  dmn^niiioh  y/nivli,  und  it-  wAs 
(Wpd  ne  spafit^y  ji?  po^iblo, ; 
hb  hi  pUexni  H m tfe 

block 

di  telly  hr  tj[i^  . 

rnkbr  A^nlt  would  b^ 

K^irly  all  the  ncirt  tiny  kept  up  tbb 

dannoniAlev  but  with  ItMk  eSfeetu  He  beeamc 
XtuiitilijRnl,  KUd  at  four  ^ cluck  ip  the  afternoon^ 
w)k«  g h^yj  tlmird^'Shriwer  waa  rising  in  Ric 
woj^t,  he  to  to  be.  stomied,  Tlie 

Sm  of  Ids  oa^ndn  apm  the 

itpnhWrit  angle,  and  i^owi^d  w^k  nnd  im- 
pfwtle*}  pbiot  tSro^lmn: 

and  >aehs^ 

wpf ij.  jd Wii  ^ istr^ng  And; 

ibfiie  of  the: 

o'clbcV  th&  ^niii)x^  in  - two  etoe^ 

unvirsy  "led  by ^ L Sin^rti  nd- 

vaiu'Cd  to  ai^'ad  the  wdrfcs.  At  the  Bamo  time 
about  two  hundred  gn?t>adt€rn»>  undfcr  Lieurcn^ 
iiiii^Ctdonel  Warhurton,  made  a wide  cinmit 
toowgh  the  wYxxla  to  niake  a fejgoed  atrack  on 
dm  sonx hern  front. 

Shaft  and  his  party^  i^ercil  by  a tretnetidnuB 
oannomide  and  concealed  by  tlio  smoke,  xvero' 
Wiildn  n few  puces  of  the  fkut  bc/bfe  they  were 
ilis(!0tcred  by  rhe  garriBon,  Thht  4li«^avaiy^ 
WfW  fblJon'ed  by  a volley  of  bnlicta  Aent 
tpefey  ahiirp-ahootcri  with  deadly  jeftcjcr,,  The 
Bfhi^h  n^ttilexl  fnr  a moment  hut  gal- 

lantiy^  Tlmy  leaped  into  ihc  tFtch; 
prying  ;forwftrd  to  assail  the  pteketsf/wi^^ 
irfah  aixrpoundar  in  the  bto^ltonsfc^  whk*li  had 
:!  been  tnaskedt  ;t»t*^!n^d  ft  desirttct  i vn  «torm  of 
] uijon  Tbp  Brhv^h  leader  had 

just  criedf  jnt  bfavc 

bays,  ari>l  YaiiM^s  no: 

ler}”  wtoh ; tod 

j aln^  and  that  dhejt 

orerd^mg  %hhi:  hitoarf -litfe  Feir  in  h e«- ' 
; ciiped.  “The  British  ^Tnin,indcf  was  slain.  An- 
Olhet  pfifry  that  'followcsl  met  ft  similar  futt*. 
wton  A hx’e^iphftte  an  tjanffiscd  rcuxjat 
dhitaly  ensued-  The  cowardly  Indians,  fright- 
4}fted  l<y  dm  fort  eannou,  had  mnccnlcd  theux 
• aalveife  in  a raxinc  nchr  i«y.  The  wKnla  l>aUle 
was  fdhght  by  ihc  <8mall  BTifish  force,,  w 
gnllfliitry  WAS  ,conj»Vf)ciiou>.  Twenty^ciglU  of 
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them  were  killed,  anti  ninety  wore  wounded, 
while  the  garridon  lost  only  one  man  killed,  and 
seven  slightly  wounded*  Duri ng  the  u ight  Proc- 
tor sent  the  Irdians  to  gather  up  the  dead  and 
wounded ; and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  3d  the  invaders  sailed  down  the  San- 
dusky, leaving  behind  them  a vessel  containing 
clothing  and  military  stores.  At  alKmt  the 
same  hour  Croghan  wrote  a disjmtch  to  Harri- 
son, announcing  the  victory.  His  gallant  de- 
fense of  Fort  Stephenson  liecame  the  thejne  of 
unlxjundcd  cnlog}'.  The  ladies  of  ChilUcothe 
purchased  and  presented  to  him  an  elegant 
sword.  His  chief,  in  his  official  dispatch,  spoke 
of  him  in  wonls  of  highest  praise ; and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Hnited  States  then  voted  him  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  and  twenty-two  yeturs  aft- 
erward a gold  medal.  Posterity  will  ever  hon- 
or hk  name. 

The  site  of  Port  Steplieuson  is  within  the 
bosom  of  tlio  pleasant  village  of  Fremont  (Low- 
er Sandusky),  the  capiuil  of  Sandusky  County, 
Ohio.  It  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  stiuare 
hounded  by  Croghan,  High,  JVlarket,  and  Arch 
streets,  and  is  occupied  by  the  dwelling  and 
garden  of  tbo  late  Honorable  Jacques  Hurlburt. 
The  block-house  and  the  ditch  raked  by  the 
cannon  were  on  the  Croghan  Street  front,  tmd 
their  place  is  indicated  in  the  picture  by  the 
steep  bank  beyond  the  two  riders.  The  old 
iron  cannon  which  did  such  execution,  and  w'hicli 
is  called  Good  Besi,  is  carefully  prc>semd  in  a 
building  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  fort. 

After  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  Fort  Ste- 
phenson very  little  of  importancfl  occurred  in 
the  Northwest  until  the  battle  on  Lake  Erie  at 
near  the  middle  of  September — an  event  which 
properly  bciongB  to  the  scries  composing  Harri- 
son's camiKiign  in  1313. 


Harrison’s  regular  force  now  in  the  field  was 
only  about  two  thousand  men.  The  din  of  a 
second  invasion  had  aronsed  the  people  of  Ohio, 
and  hundred?  of  volunteers  had  flocked  to  the 
field,  only  to  be  again  dislmnded ; for  the  com- 
mander-in -chief  considered  his  regular  force 
quite  sufficient  for  present  puqjoses.  Up  to 
this  time  his  efforts  had  been  mainly  directed 
to  defensive  measures ; but  no%v  the  fleet  at 
Elio  being  nearly  ready,  and  Captain  Perry, 
its  commander,  having  received  orders  to  co- 
oj>erato  with  Harrison  as  his  chief,  the  latter 
bent  all  his  energies  to  the  creation  of  a well- 
nxipointcd  army  for  another  invasion  of  Canada. 
Let  us  leave  General  Harrison  for  a wliiie  at 
his  head-quarters  at  ‘^Camp  Seneca,”  and  con- 
sider the  naval  operations  on  Lake  Erie. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Daniel 
Dobbins,  one  of  the  most  experienced  naviga- 
tora  of  Lake  Eric,  made  in  a communication 
by  him  to  the  War  Department  in  the  autumn 
of  1812:,  Presque  Isle,  or  Erie,  on  the  lake  shore 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  as  the  place  for 
constructing  a fleet,  and  to  him  was  committed 
the  important  business  of  superintending  the 
work.  At  that  time  Captain  Oliver  H.  Perry, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  wa.s  in  command  of  a 
flotilla  at  Newport,  Rbrsie  Bland.  Anxious  for 
distinction,  he  asked  for  command  on  the  lakes; 
and  in  February  following  he  was  directed  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  report  to  Commodoro 
Chauncy,  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  with  all  of  tlie 
best  men  of  his  flotilla  in  Narraganset  Bay.  He 
hastened  to  obey  the  order.  He  found  Chauncy 
at  Albany,  in  New  York.  They  journeyed  to- 
gether to  Sackett’s  Harbor,  whence,  after  re- 
maining a fortnight  in  expectation  of  an  attack 
by  the  enemy  from  Kingston,  Ferry  proceeded 
to  Erie,  where  he  arrived  at  the  latter  putt  of 
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MAfcK,  and  eatahlfshfi^  hU  quiir^^rer  fit  |>tiocAn^s 
tiiUl  tUCQ  k 

in  kiticfr  Jtif  ti^ 

cfiifitit\(f:^.  iidiii  »J^6o<iiy  p^vjtk 

^ iViiUiii  /la  jvj: 

/jaiT^i^fccii#  kiid 

vess^B.  yiik  main  wha;  at  ihc*  mouth 

of  Cfi5cact«  Prctefe,  ef  the  prcseot 

Ttllfige  of  ttail  on  the  hiph  laiftk  acitf  wnii 
a,  V»lackr&oujjh  Jtelf'  fiaai  tlm  .lUinthU  6f 

which  the  laka  might  be  ow;^ 

ihii  low  Wc«6dod  jitenfhsulii  thattci^it  idic  sbelti^^ 
Jhg  .inctecra  df  the  ^^htifol  harbor  C3f  Erie* 


hlimASi  iSti^r^  Gibraltar^  na<T 

SdS/btiAh^  and  lie  dlf  n'OJth'vi^rd  of  Pu^t  (Mvif> 
fijj6i.^vr^ 

^ ?pd^J:  ^led  : biM^  to 

hatl  ihiire,  on  ilie  ^iHji^vQ^mc>tai  li^rrii^in. 
ciunje  oh'^  du 


.^etdKvfuihi^d  by  h«.  aWs  M ^Anhiif  and 
diid  other  o^ 


The  |)Iaa  of  Uie  cum|>fiipti 
was  an^gptl,  and  reoinnoitred 

ior  the  ^ a spot  fox'  the 

aitny ' to  tendcr^ouLS  prd|>A^t<^7  to  irunKporta^ 
timi  10  iht5  tehfidk  was  not 

I quite  remly  for^a  f^  aiul  Pcnry 

tffiited  on  a yr^ai^e^obk^,*^^  fccm'm^d  Kalden* 

I Ifd  found  lli4>^  the  mouth 

i t)f.  J>bifroit  Kiv^>  atid  pjetf{>arinp  to  strlk^^ 
I A tdow.  fep  ifejir  \m 

j ^iuiapdlfcd  )dte  to  y 

i!  rhfc  clbmutm  wkoe  pi'Opi^ridn^  w 
t^rMcdVby  hvti:.-  Ikjsooa  coh^ek^:^ 

^iho  of  iS^iptembinr  appqart^ 

I dudleni^d  Karclay  to  ^omo  out  k [ T 

j caution#  Briidn^  wbo^  w gjftrthvp  Bs  Tnufe- 

powerful  fta^j^^bip  f UI«l  not  ah-' 

; cept  tJiO  cha tlen^y  dnd  PuriT,  iiisappomtedy  ro- 
[ tarned  to  PuMarjlay^  . { 

! On  tha  iraTtfi;%p*i'j3 

1 tenibir  i0»  ^v^uiV,  ho^J!^ 

j rang  out  frotn  ilio^  Litwi^ica^ 

- It  Was  not  teioxpfecfcid  to  BeVryj  fox  W lxftd  rc^ 
rcdY<Hl  htripiixrionft  that  Barclay  tvouW  ^»eon  at?- 
i' pear  cin  ilie  lake.  On  thu  preritto  nyurnkg  he 
bad  ch%d  cioand  W iho  oj^ccirs  cd  the  squ^ 
riyii  end  givqn  them  wxiiten  huittncjdjanfi  oon^^ 
/log  ih?i  terile  which  he  was  (letJcrmked  to  %ht 
if  <<|ijwrthttity  should  offer.  To  esneh  msd'^ 
hi#  isi^Uicdi^  anteg/>nifi^  om  the  Britis-h^«^^ 


Fs:aB)*a  4^}ktxtm&  at  ema; 

f ifttry’^  re9??cls  were  ctm?vVt|pd:  and  to  ^ch;  cpteiw  he  said 

of  huWnJoB;!  ha  had  Engage 

offiicer  and  mat?  mci  uf  ti^f  lino  at  half  ccddiviengUi, 

coiiip^  to  ije  idle  ai  out  fqua^iph  nh^: 

rite  iusBanf  tenniU:>3#;oftth^div2^^^  hd  htoughf  "knt  a ; made  at 

•jpeo  lake^  who  had  partly  huih  a ty«  lik^  op  which 

f ort  Maldetu  ’^The  brig  thtU'  was  to  bcur  lik  Wjfc#  been,  k wh‘ifeh  yWwotdst  of  the 
btofld  pemuint  (frir  Tcm  whsr  made  commander  dy  mg  P3»  tiim  V^- 

of  liia  Ainerican  f^Ticn  thi^  ting  M ^ my  tnaie 

.T/pi][rp^ci^^  hy  order  of  tbo  royal  jdic 

^ohriadnder  if  Uie  ehari:bG  yaur 

>i^fsnrrcak^^  • • 'fht;  iarj-  cif  Smh  bwl^^  was  scnm  Mowed  hy 

■ ;*Bnrry  nwieired  .riJtefvCrCfnih^  nhi  ifiiy  in  aignahi  ffw  the  iinerUw  to  get  ntidur  way : The 
bo  ar0«sc<i  riih  t^vhf  ida;  British  ip  .numlxa:,  were  s^cp  nixip 

jqua<Bt>n,  sthBe  tha*  pf  th>?  British,  under  riju  poriiiwitMtteiP  h^  aip^tlcrie  after  >mnri^^ 

nup  Bareiay,  On  the  A light  wind  was  blov^lhg  from  the  sonthwct«t, 

cveniTig  bf  tho  iSih  all  isuit#  were  sjitpad,  ao^l  tfc  ^d  afttar  p gecrid  ^liowe^  Ia^:a3^^ 

^tt4lpi>u  proecudi^  to  trviim  laawiwn  Erie  04 
the  Canwla  ahfwp  iOf  tho  j&tieiny^  0p 

Uie  iHTr  lm  w by  Captaift  EUk>t  and  J Th(3ey&  «f  U^e  British  w<ne  i^tror?  Ilh 

cn^  hoadred  :ofScem  ismd  snpbriot  tx^:  JS<sr%  1^  iSrtfe 

Thtts  rdfttfoTced  Ferry  resohed  to  saU  up  the  Bek  3y  mid  Ciiffpeiiid  i.  V Each  had  one  or  more 
Jake  and  Teport  himself  ready  to  howitocr®  nmi  smaller  gnni  Thb 

Hanison.  He  left . IMa  on  the  1 iStli  in  bat  tie  squadron  ctm&iilcd  of  the  Lumrm^^i%  Mikinm 
' Order,  bopihg^  te^  ineet  Baklay^  on  the  hSch  Ch&ifoaiq  ilri^  X; 

ahchbred  in  an  excblidnt:  Tnirbor  anicrng  some  3%rejr2y  i > The  jSri>/y#ka  Itad  be- 

iyand^  weatwm'd  r*f  Sunto  fiules  tw^3  stviyel-gnns,  la  do^  Octibh.  the 

in>-BaT.  The  jiriucipttl  islands  thnt:  einhosom  weight  of  mefnl  la  favor  Ferry.  At  a 
this  fiflc  harbor  iu;o  North,  Middle,  and  Sauth  distance  Baitlttjphad  the  advautugCf^for  lie  had 
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tpiiiiites  wni  trfA»1iiug  iluougft 

the  irtirrfcHt 

tli^ii)t^t  tyT^^^laat  men  i but  ni  the 

silent 
r he  sfe^d,  wlitlu 
ii»  (Jjiilt  ti^b^  tbe 
ojf  0>Q  etcitehieut  bMf 

ju^i^Deot.  Bbwiy 
hi«.  litiie  the"  ligbf.  ;^vJnJ 

Wf<t)re  iweivTc:  ili^' 

Uu^  nf  ibfef  Atnevi^^^  W}"  OA^t^h 
^Ht;|^ieTf  Cfwi|iipHn  iU<&  ^ 

^f|e  oiilj::  ishr^^^  oT  ibp 
^34^%  T|ie 
>?ra^  VAtthc 

“ the  fp^  nferp  bVAn  ibe 

bcrondtbv'^^^^ 

•ytn«, 

bvn 


eflectiiai 
brunt  pt  l>atil«j 
at  a sftie  ^mvix^ 

Jn  ii\M 

1 ribly  fllmttcved  He^  n 
away ; her  >aii^1?^ea'  lorn  !?ntp>l^ 

. were  batteredi  iiito  ii[)luitei^  f 
mounted,  and  ^le  lay  tiiw^by 

rl'aeck  bad  bejen  dteadliilv  Out  of  one  iiond^ 
tbniA  souiid  ruetv  that  potht^ed  Iipi; 

I and  erw,  udicii  slip  went  i ittn  <u:tipu^tu‘^nt)^twb 

gittiu  mX  sl^ty^Phoyvpre 


Boones  oivboHnl  of  lii^a^nUt^  fewibcJ^b 
I^r^m j V i>n  j)r  ^^auv 

\Vyio|i  cUtttnVi^^iouetl  ofiieer  of ; tlip  .:AiiQaiti\yii. , 
were  Ueart-reuding  in  Pie  cxtt^jue.  Six  yppoili 


near  log^tlaer  in  battio  onier*  im 
^i n hg-Wia«tpr  *5?Hy the  i&o5ry^ CAju4te 
CJiumpiin,  the  >lri^4  Lieutemvet  Paeketi,  anil 
tbrtr  c^n/w^idv  €ax>tmn  ^ 

to  attack  the  f Euro  lay /t m- 

tf.r^  and  C^i/^i^OL  "the  due  brig 
tain  EUhn,  funownilv  witfi-  hifitriTtjtions  1A  ^gbt 
the  jy/«^»TR  CAorfo?(e>  wltUe  Al)Uy  in  Xh0  ^^mef9i 
Senat  in  the 

and  Holdhp  m the  m 

^uiiilhjr  vessels  of  i ho  enenijy: 

At  e tiuaner  bei>re  hnglc 

iOUwdetVuu  tkiard  the  Zi^/p0^r;  1>  was  n 
for  cuotion^  and  w»a  followed  by  A sbemfc  fToni 
the  H'tutje  Rptbh  4(;jjiadmn,  and  u ;!SI>-]:>oiinvj 
sliot  wm  the  eiunhy^s 


shot  wnr  enwby^jt 
bo4>mir4g  OvPf  the  wntflT»  4^r/«rfnty^  1 

ihsn  a niiiq  and  « baif 
proriate<2  tbe  advantane  of  long  gima,  and 
wHlveil  ‘if.r  %ht  di)^^ 
fiOtvifed  lOi  to  dlo3?t^^^  opening 

bis  Odu,  riittV  first  «bot  fell  sboil.  Another^ 
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woanded,  and  two  of  his  patients  were  killed 
after  their  wonnds  had  been  dressed ! 

When  the  Lawrence  became  silent  from  ex- 
haustion, the  Niagara,  for  the  first  time,  bore 
down  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy.  She 
spread  her  canvas  before  a freshing  breeze,  and 
bore  away  toward  the  head  of  the  enemy*s 
squadron,  passing  the  American  flag-ship  to  the 
windward,  and  leaving  her  still  exposed  to  the 
galling  Are  of  the  enemy.  It  was  while  she 
was  abreast  the  Lawrence  in  her  ^‘Priest  and 
Levite”  course  that  Perry  performed  that  act 
of  genuine  heroism  which  History,  Art,  and 
Song  have  delighted  to  commemorate.  His 
vessel  was  utterly  disabled.  Only  fourteen  un- 
hurt persons  remained  on  her  deck,  and  only 
nine  of  th^  w'ere  seamen.  He  could  fight 
there  no  longer;  so,  leaving  the  smitten  vessel 
in  command  of  the  brave  and  severely  wounded 
Lieutenant  Yamall,  he  ordered  his  boat  to  be 
lowered  and  his  broad  pennant  and  the  inspiring 
bargee  hauled  down.  Then  directing  Yamall 
to  keep  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over  the 
battered  Lawrence  as  long  as  possible,  he  pushed 
ofl*  with  his  flags  and  four  stout  seamen  for  the 
Niagara.  He  was  quickly  perceived  by  the 
enemy,  and  great  and  little  guns  were  brought 
to  be^  upon  his  boat  and  its  precious  freight. 
Cannon-balls,  grape,  canister,  and  musket-shot 
were  hurled  in  showers  during  the  fifteen  min- 
utes occupied  in  the  passage  from  the  Lawrence 
to  the  Niagara.  The  shield  of  Grod’s  provi- 
dence protected  the  hero.  He  stood  erect  in 
his  boat  all  the  way,  unmindful  of  the  death- 
storm  around  him,  and  safely  climbed  the  side 
of  the  Niagara.  He  was  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  battle,  but  unharmed;  and  he  ap- 
peared to  the  astonished  Elliot,  who  met  him 
at  the  gangway,  and  had  reason  to  believe  he 
was  dead,  and  himself  the  commander  of  the 
squadron  by  seniority,  as  a ghostly  apparition. 
There  was  no  time  for  a conference;  Elliot 
immediately  departed  in  a boat  to  bring  up  the 
lagging  members  of  the  squadron,  and  Perry 
took  command  of  the  Niagara.  At  a glance  he 
comprehended  her  condition  and  capabilities. 
She  was  in  perfect  order  for  conflict.  Ho  im- 
mediately run  up  his  pennant,  displayed  the  blue 
burgee  and  its  glorious  words,  hoisted  the  signal 
for  close  action  and  received  quick  responses 
and  cheers  from  the  whole  squadron,  hove  to, 
altered  the  course  of  the  vessel,  set  the  proper 
sails,  and  bore  down  upon  the  British  line  which 
lay  only  half  a mile  distant.  His  quick  and 
g^lant  movement  was  successful.  He  struck 
and  broke  the  enemy’s  line,  and  passing  at  half- 
pistol shot  distance  between  the  Lady  J^evost 
and  Chippewa  on  his  larboard,  and  the  Detroit, 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  Hunter  on  his  starboard, 
poured  in  tremendous  broadsides  right  and  left 
from  double-shotted  cannon.  Ranging  ahead 
of  the  vessels  on  his  starboard,  he  rounded  to 
and  raked  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
which  had  got  foul  of  each  other.  Close  and 
deadly  was  his  Are  upon  them  with  great  guns  and 
musketry,  while  the  other  vessels  of  his  squad- 


ron were  engaged  in  co-operating  movements. 
Eight  minutes  after  Perry  dashed  through  the 
British  lines  the  colors  of  the were  struck, 
and  her  example  was  speedily  followed  by  all 
the  other  vessels  of  Barclay’s  squadron,  except- 
ing the  Little  Belt  and  Chippewa,  which  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of 
Fort  Malden.  Champlin  with  the  Scorpion, 
and  Holdup  with  the  Tiappe,  went  in  pursuit, 
overtook  them,  and  brought  them  back  in  tri- 
umph. In  this  chase  Champlin  flred  the  laet  as 
he  did  first  American  gun  in  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie. 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
flag  of  the  Detroit  w'as  struck.  When  Perry’s 
eye  perceived,  at  a glance,  that  victory  was 
sure,  he  wrote  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old 
letter,  resting  it  upon  his  navy  cap,  that  remark- 
able dispatch  to  General  Harrison  whose  first 
clause  has  been  so  often  quoted : 

“We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  oura;  Two 
ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

“ O.  H.  Perbt.” 

A few  minutes  afterward,  when  a sense  of 
Divine  power  and  goodness  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Navy  as  follows : 

**  V.  S.  Bnio  *NrAOABA.*  orr  thb  Winnax  Sitrsa, 
Hkad  or  Laks  Ekii,  Stja.  10, 1818,  4 r.M. 

“ Sib,— It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  a signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on 
this  lake.  The  British  squadron,  conslstiDg  of  two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop,  have  this  moment 
surrendered  to  the  force  under  my  command,  after  a sharp 
conflict. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

“Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“O.  H Pkbbt.** 

**  Hov.  WIU4AM  JoNU,  8i«rttmrf  tftk*  JVa«|r.** 

This  victory  filled  the  Americans  with  joy 
and  the  British  with  mortification.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a record  had  been  made  in  the 
naval  history  of  Great  Britain  of  an  entire  Brit- 
ish squadron  having  been  captured.  To  the 
people  of  the  Northwest  it  was  a promise  of  de- 
liverance and  peace.  That  whole  region  was 
instantly  i-elieved  of  the  most  gloomy  forebod- 
ings of  coming  evil.  The  victory  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Indian  Confederacy,  and  wiped 
out  the  disgrace  of  Hull’s  misfortunes  thirteen 
months  before.  It  opened  the  way  for  Haiiison 
to  repossess  the  territoiy  thus  surrendered,  and 
to  penetrate  Canada.  From  that  moment  no 
one  doubted  the  ability  of  the  Americans  to 
maintain  the  mastery  of  the  lakes.  Only  a 
few  weeks  afterward  Washington  Irving,  in  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Perry,  said ; 

“The  last  roar  of  cannon  that  died  along  the 
shores  of  Erie  was  the  expiring  note  of  British 
domination.  Those  vast  internal  seas  will,  per- 
haps, never  again  be  the  separating  space  be- 
tween contending  nations;  and  this  victory, 
which  decided  their  fate,  will  stand  unrivaled 
and  alone,  deriving  lustre  and  ])erpetaity  from 
its  singleness.  In  future  times,  when  the  shores 
of  Erie  shall  hum  with  a busy  population ; when 
towns  and  cities  shall  brighten  where  now  ex- 
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tend  the  dark  and  tangled  forests ; when  ports 
shall  spread  their  arms,  and  lofty  barks  siiall 
ride  where  now  the  canoe  is  fastened  to  the 
stake  $ when  the  present  age  shall  have  grown 
into  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  mists  of  fable 
begin  to  gather  round  its  history ; then  will  the 
inhabitants  look  bock  to  this  battle  we  record,  as 
one  of  the  romantic  achievoments  of  the  days  of 
yore.  It  will  stand  lirst  in  the  page  of  their 
local  legends,  and  in  the  marvelous  tales  of  the 
border.” 

This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled*  The  archi- 
pelago that  embraces  Fat-in-Bay  has  became  a 
classic  region.  At  Erie,  and  Cleveland,  and 
Sandusky,  and  Toledo,  where  the  Indian  then 
“fastened  his  canoe  to  a suike/*  “ports  spread 
their  arms  and  every  year  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  is  somewhere  celebrated  with  appro- 
priate demonstrations.  That  battle  “stands 
first  in  their  local  legends,  and  in  the  marvelous 
tales  of  the  border.” 

When  the  battle  w as  over,  and  the  vanquished 
had  formally  eurrendcred,  there  was  yet  another 
serrice — sad  and  impressive — to  be  performed. 
The  dead  of  the  two  squadrons  were  to  l>e  buried. 
When  twilight — the  rich,  glowing  twilight  at  the 
end  of  a gorgeous  September  day,  peculiar  to 
that  region — lay  tipon  the  bosom  of  the  lake  like 
a luminous,  deepening  mist,  the  bodies  of  all 
the  slain,  excepting  those  of  the  officers,  wrapped 
in  rude  shrouds  and  with  a cannon-ball  nt  the 
feet  of  each,  were  dropped,  one  by  one,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  clear  lake,  at  the  close  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  imprcjisive  burial-service  of  the  Anglic- 
an Church.  The  moon  soon  spread  her  silver 
sheen  over  the  common  grave,  and  all  but  tlic 
suffering  wounded  slumbered  until  the  dawn. 
At  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  lUh  the 
two  squadrons  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for 
Put-in-Bay  harbor ; and  there,  twenty-four  hofxrs 
afterward,  on  the  margin  of  South  Bass  Island, 
where  now  willow,  hickory,  and  maple  trees 
cost  a pleasant  shadow  in  summer,  three  Ameti- 
can  arid  three  British  ofiicers  were  baried  with 


the  same  solemn  funeral  rites,  in  the  presence 
of  their  r^pective  countrymen. 

The  American  Congress  voted  thanks  and  a 
gold  medal  to  Ferry;  and  in  the  year  18fi0  a 
beautiful  white  marble  statue,  wrought  by  Wal- 
cott, was  erected  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  distant  rum- 
bling of  the  thunder  of  tlie  battle  was  heard  on 
the  day  of  the  conflict. 

When  the  dead  wei-e  buried  and  the.  prisoners 
were  disposed  of,  Ferry  prepared  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Harrison’s  army  to  Canada.  For 
that  purpose  he  placed  all  of  the  wounded  Amer- 
icans on  board  the  shattered  iMwrence^  and  the 
wounded  British  on  the  shattered  ZirfroiV  and 
crippled  (Inten  Charlotte^  and  arranged  tlie  AV- 
ctgara  and  the  lighter  vessels  of  l>oth  squadrons 
for  transports.  The  Niagara  was  made  his  flag- 
ship. 

Harrison  was  ready  for  a forward  movement. 
He  had  callod  on  Governor  Shelby  for  fifteen 
hundred  Kentuckians,  and  had  invited  the  vet- 
eran to  the  field  as  commander.  That  invita- 
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tion  revived  find  he  morning/ and  at  aborit  the  afterackia  the 

rescilycd  to  feiiif  h!s  wiiotry^P-h  to  armv  dohatited  on! 

flie  war^  fifc  the  mito  W(it>w  !J^  Dpposatk>n. 

i;cQCJrt)u».  ot&f  of  e500itTmniV  teithndmieHvtjiWd  ;^  as  it  ep- 

lAnia4if>tt  td  thif  Keji|tiek(Ah^^  X wil  I :)3r(im'hed  A pi  hcrsthttr|:/  Mai  Jdn 

load  yOQ  tt>  th«  of  hatlfe  Apd  itofO  ^th : d by  yxmwl 

yoa  tho  dapgOi'S  ih<l  hottOW^^f  $h^Jhj;  and^hfe  in,  the  ad- 

pAi^fb’*  ills  AtoTtis  <tere  IferAaeky  vaflce,  tnet^a  dcpuiadoA  of  well-drcvimV 

to'raedia(^)j  bkzed^w^^^^  women,  wfio  c^mp^  ip  tejdare  fttid 

aaitf  the  yonng  men  had  vcpsiffttt^  itectioa.  ProcUi?^.  who  wps  Sn^  0 

rouvfd  tfi^  eagle  of  our  cormtt3%  dftn^  taking  c^i)nns^  of 

3£itinVi%n  *^U1  certain  1 r l>ad  hs  tu  ^ and  acting  conli^i^  th  the  ’.aitemn  dd\i00,  t)artiesr 

ctmqnsHt-*^  Twice  the  required  niimher  d^  entrcatiefs  and  ladigioiiaf  maonatritfiee^^ 

to  hi^  standard,  and  witlrGcnijrar  ^oto^^^^^  more  coumgedtih  hrotlwpr 

and  the.  venom bta  d^s^Kti  dt-  i^t^t'tend^n  v.«-5^  6ed  n/^rthwnrd,  with  bia  enhy,  leaving  Port 

Jtirs  nid^i  lind  hih  ilitigh  a »5W0rd  the  navy  biiilduiga,  and  the  ptiblie 

C Btnoliqg  minis*  The  Americana 

of  thsj  in  tcathhony^  deaei^d  Tilluge  that  niglrt^  Th^ 

!HrgalIuh0iy  at1tWg"i  ^ the  bauda  playing  Yankee  Don* 

fekT  h iliO  inliabiianm  had 

mmmred  nmu  tejnd^ii^  <A^Kmc4  Kkdm^t : M;  ■ * 

, JohriSiTh^ii^p;  in  tba  or  Lake  !l^fe  ffarrison^a 

Pr^^ilng  forward  with  hlfe  stuif,  he.  hcanl,  ut 
Port  Bail  (71QW  TrfBn,  Oliio^,  nf  Parry’s  victtn^r'. 

Thrillrid  with  joy,  he  sent  Couriers  to  hia  coxii* 
manilers  with  orders  far  them  to  hasten  forwiwd, 

Hoph  ond  pnjmise  eyery  wheKi  prev^nih^^  Eir-r 
erg}'  marked  every  nmvement;;  and  on  the  lOth 
(if  bhij>teml»er,  Jhe  whoie  urpiy  of  I he  NoKhwtCsty 

excepidng  rhe  tr(mp^  nt 

w^  op  the  :bor;J4|i^  % 

ihe  pleasant  jiminsnlft  litiy  dp  rw/  lo  ^ndwieh 

i«ttd  the  fake  below' the  tfotiUa  wopf  hp  tfe 

Hirer,  no>f  Hiwt ClIniwfK  i//  \ ^ river  to.  Deirort!,  mid  Tlfdodel  Jtdinson  ami  hU 

Thk  eroKaii^ition  rtf  the  bp  ; 5pcn,  who  to 

the  30tk  on  iM  ^ 

convey  the  how^  ^nd  ihen%  Irtie  British  haddetU  Detroit  Was 

tackmn#  rU  d^i$mpnn^^^  pcij&^essioft  of  by  the  Ameiinins 

son's  eofi^kwhtAh  by^  l>e-  f tier  martial  law  was  snceeeded  bv  Oivij  kw; 

troit.  The  w k fence  and  tItO;  splendid  tertito^  lost  the  year  ikifbre 

aewa  jta'^heok,  imd  wa^  roeAvered, 

while  the  nnny  ihvadn<lT/a««%^  • On  fbe  momms  OflhB  2d  of  OclpbfCtfl^ 

On  a Jovely  nUtHmnaV  day^  Sidt;  Of  wa^.fenewed./  Xt 

rippling  the  the  thpi  tob  f^ed  )fAeng>  the 

^\ls,  tjiA  ihvrhlin^  grmy'  3^^^^  ! CIntr  iowafiVihp  lb vef 

sixt ‘^ep  Te«^# ; and  idniosf  nibs!  hundt^l  j wi th  the  if  liatti 

feewts*  It  wk^A'^Upfe  andl^Uilffd^pc^  A^KBnrltdgt<itv 

They  left  iheir  tim  hc^id  of 


army  ctit<?ti?«  A'mherKt^ 
hftt^,  the  Toat^gimni  of  the  eni^iy 
t«cu  goti6  m Cifviimel 

$eiu  an ; odic^  And  twctniy  iry 

ihrnn,.  to  prcycntt  their 
the  At! V ^Ti!an(&  ur  Ttt>rpni*ty e JUveA 
had  3^i  ht^  bt  wimn  the 
A inccndiiiries,  and 

following  tnoTpidj;  !jJ*iTrismi*» 
Abtlm 


hike  himv^^:.!^^  hear  doing  8f>  at  ltol- 

u above  the  gn?at  pimna  that  skirts 
the  IdhW^m  tol  A idUwi  dtstunce,  below 

point  a lit>rt 

of  the  'Ahiericnn  flotilla  pCnetralCid.  But  he 
pnsfi>?d  iht«>  th<5  inteiiorv 
his  vessels,  prtouhred  a 
Tffitatitf^el'  :if  A 

! • OdAM;  d)d^  Proemr  fled  vip 

tbs  from.  DolAeifs,  enr^ed'  l>y  Tecttmtbu 

for  !h8  cowardice  i;  and  at  Ctmtimro,  where  &■ 
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deep  stream,  called 
McGregor’s  Creek, 
fiowa  into  the  riv- 
er between  high 
banks,  he  prejmred 
to  make  a stand,  ac- 
cording to  a prom- 
ise  giron  to  the  In- 
dian leader.  But 
he  again  fled  in 
mortal  dread  of  the 
vengeance  of  Ken- 
tuckians in  pur- 
suit, Sixty  dus- 
ky warriors,  under 
Walk  - in  - the-W a- 
ler,  then  deserted 
him.  He  destroy- 
ed ihe  bridges  over 
M ‘Gregor's  Creek, 
and  thus  somewhat 
checked  pursuit. 

But  the  delay  was 
temporary,  and  on 
the  Sth,  at  noon, 

Harriiion  with  his 

whole  army  forded  the  Thames,  and  was  di-  along  and  just  within  the  borders  of  the  large 
rectly  in  the  rear  of  Proctor,  and  only  a few  swamp,  and  so  disposed  as  to  easily  flAnk  Ilar- 
miles  behind.  As  they  approached  the  Mora-  rison’s  left.  Their  left,  conimonded  in  person 
vian  Town  on  the  river,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  by  Tecumtlm,  occupied  the  isthmus  between  the 
the  ftftcmuon,  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  two  swamps. 

was  almost  overtaken.  Colonel  Johnson  dash-  In  the  disposition  of  his  army  Harrison  made 
ed  forward  to  obtain  informarion.  He  captiired  arrangements  for  the  hoi'semen,  who  were  in 
a wagoner,  and  from  him  learned  that  the  ene-  [front,  to  full,  back,  allow  the  infantry  to  make 
my,  in  battle-array,  had  baited  across  tlic  palfi- 1 the  attack,  and  then  charge  upon  the  British 
way  of  the  pursuers  only  three  hundred  yards  f lines.  For  this  purpose  General  Man|uis 
further  on,  their  position  being  masked  by  the  | Cnlmes's  brigade,  five  hundred  strong,  under 
forest.  A reconooissance  corroborated  the  state- ; Colonel  Trotter,  M as  placed  in  the  front  line, 
ment,  and  General  Harrison  arranged  bis  army  | u^hich  extended  from  the  road  on  the  right  to- 
in  battle  order.  It  exjnsisted  of  a fmrt  of  the  j ward  the  greater  marsh.  Parallel  with  these, 
Twenty-seventh  regiment  of  Regulars,  five  brit  | one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear,  was 
gatles  of  Kentucky  Volunteers  under  Governor  j General  John  E.  King's  brigade ; and  in  the 
Shelby,  and  Colonel  Johnson’s  mounted  militia  ; rear  of  this  was  GentM-al  David  Chile’s  brigade, 
— little  more  than  three  thousand  in  number.  ! |>ostcd  as  a reserve.  These  three  brigades  ^verc 
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left  llie  K»ttd  sontijj 

X)yTpa)h;  yw  fejii  HigbHhw^ 

tfti?  t>»ttfc 

htf  was-sixf j infles  fmm  ilt^ 

’The  puTv^oers 
•/  Wien  lh<>  bogi<s 
oil  tiic  BriiisU  iefi  the. 

'w  Anwricaw  h?ft  raup  oili^ 

ininiV  *ut,  Xiolaiittl  Jt)hnsk>tl  ttriil  A's  W- 
r^lipn  charged  ui>on  liie  Indians!?  under  Te- 
cumth^i  and  ‘4  iia^j^rate  liattlc 
which  th6  gnllnot  Kl^ntnc^^^^4d^ir^ 

Ip  fer^y  v’laiiiuled,  md  ilie  iSha wnom  v^Xmi* 
K Vusftlain^  This  c>cp.urii5d  early 
^ Tradition  and  bktpi^  lelajJu  that  ha  lia  d ^’nst 
' wauuded  Colonel  John^n  vith  a Kfle-licik 
IsL,  iud  Fpringiiig  tomard  w^tli  a 
; . ^ .oii&wk  to  d1f»pirich  hiin< . when,  the  In  It  or 
v\ ' drew  ft  pfftol  fratn,.  Uk  h'^H  and  ?hdt  him 
diMd.  Thies  secno  k rejweaUtiM  i« 

. JiV/'oti  li  marble  mdnuitieiit  erected  to  tbo 
mi^mory  hf  .Jf>htia6>a;ltr  4 beri^fijlVl  :'^nipt^ 
an  thft  Jilgll  bank  of  the  near 

Fr»i»kmrt.j '.i^ntbeky;;'.- • •' 

TXip  of  I'pfvnmthsu  mi  the  iS acorn* 
Rture  of  the  British  oaliimnsy  enu^  the  ft 
to  fiy  in  temir.  The  battle  wn.^  ended  nnry 
aftW  it  WAS  cbmmonceil.  The  loss  r>)h  the  part 
ni  ihc  Amefiehna  wojs;  about  ^ 

thirty  woundpd.  Thu  British  lost  about  eight* 
ecn  killod*  wouDded,  nnd  mx  hnndred 

made  twentyrfiV'b  bf  whom  wero  of* 

dociu  On  ihW  ball kH^oUnd  and  in  the  purttiut 
fhun  Xiak0:^t^  CWrXlerTi<Jon  had  ouptitred  more 
than  five  thtnieUnd  small -Utma,  neafl^^  all  Of 
which  h&d  been  taken  -feOT  the  Amen^nna  at 
Demn%  Fronchtown,  and  I>ndlcy.*5  defeat  Bo 
had  ftl«U  captnred  «ix  hnis«  tsatw^U 


trWy  to  nil  preceiient  he  hseun'ed  the  p^^ril  of 
changing  Ids  jdaii  of  attark  at  the  JASt  ibumotit^ 
ordered  J»)hn;S»>u  to  ch^rgn  the  Briibflyllbe 
with  his  motitited  m^^n-  Thiwt  gaUant  eoidier 
immediacy  prepared  to  dO  s<iv  ^hbn  ho  fnuti^ 
tho  spare  fcetiveen  thu  i^mRller  marsh  amrihb 
nw  too  his  porpa  to  act  efficient ijr. 

In  the  exercise  uf  discredioa  fiiveu  him  he  led 
hi&  aecokid  isnlvrtnti  aorosts  the  littlfe  marsb  to  at* 
tack  the  Indism  left;  leaving  Sie  hwt  battallfmi 
sunder  his  hrotlier  ohd  Stajor  J'arnev  to  fall 
the  Briuih  lieguXai^  The  lattfcr  battalum  waa 
imraediately  formed  in  fmr  columna  of  ^foulilo 
liZes,  wdth  splits  in  froftt,  while  Colonel 
fr^rwied  lujf  botmUoii  in  two  culbmies  tu  frout  of 
^ifhelby,  with  a compant  of  fobtraea  before  hitm 
Hafeyison^  ftcrompaniied  by  acting  Adjiitum-Gen* 
exul  .Balieri  Commodore  JPerryv 

look  po^iciprt  Oit  the  extreme  rights  near 
ihe  b^hk  of  the  rivbi*^  where Jke 
and  direct  the  moremunts. 

At  the  «otind>f  « htvgle  the  ebyolry  on  the 
fighi  mbvAl  stuadUy  to  the  t?hargc, 
dha  of  thbv  eUftlny,  wdi/eh^  lyltli  a trettiehdiUv^  j' 
»hu‘HS;  ih^y  dashed  forwjtfA  fell  fofiouily  upots  i 
iKc  Jiritwh  tine,  broke  it;  and  aBl 

dir^tion«r  The  iw*cott<1 
in  ihu  PSJM'y  wei  like^ci^ 

Tlie  hoi^mcii  Then  wheyiiud,  In  a | 

gitfitctiVe  Atfi  npno  ihft  reaTf  >ighr»  Upd  Ibfr^ had  1: 
cftiawretl;  the  terrified  fde 

thw  eoubl'ihroW  down  tho^ir  artpiiii  Tn  tbM  thiiA I 

Sre  tninn^  after  the 

(^tud  ihu  tv}iole  British  ntup,  morb 

than  (Sight  bn/ited  etfcmg,: 
t|nishwd^  and 

X^ly  U officer  and  fifty  men  of  the  Forty^  1 

The  ctnrarcUr  IVocw 


Qm  regirucftt 
dc»J  in  h'iisf  <^rtiagb;  >Tft  fiersonal  ataJF,  a 
few  rfnigi>gfna,  and  >^omo  mounted  IiidiaoSy  hoi- 
it  pm^rnud  by  ^ jiUrt  of  Johmoifl^  eatfis  uiubyr 
Alsiuor  FgyttA  They  idiowKi  him  umil  daVfcv 
toi  coutd  not  oyartako  him.  fl4  was  so  hotly 
pre^if  iiowbver^  that  he  abandoned  hiii  cor* 
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Harrison,  the  snccessfal  leader,  as  the  future  ! he  was  a gallant  young  soldier,  stationed  in 
acting  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  command  at  Cincinnati,  he  wooed  and  won  and 
army,  or  at  least  of  the  division  of  it  on  the  wedded  sweet  Anna  Symmes,  the  daughter  of 
Northern  frontier.  Such  was  the  expectation  the  proprietor  of  the  “ Great  Miami  Purchase,” 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  “Yes,  my  dear  who  was  then  living  in  a spacious  log-house  at 
friend,”  Perry  wrote  to  him,  “ I expect  to  hail  the  North  Bend  of  the  Ohio,  a dozen  miles  or 
yon  as  the  chief  who  is  to  redeem  the  honor  of  so  by  railway  westward  of  the  Queen  City  of 
our  arms  in  the  north.”  “You,  Sir,”  wrote  the  West.”  The  father  frowned  on  their  be- 
M‘ Arthur  to  him  from  Albany  in  New  York,  trothal,  for  the  young  Virginian,  though  a scion 
“stand  the  highest  with  the  militia  of  this  State  of  an  honored  stock,  was  a soldier,  and  wonld 
of  any  general  in  the  service,  and  I am  confi-  be  likely  to  take  his  beloved  Anna  far  away, 
dent  that  no  man  can  fight  them  to  so  great  ad-  But  love  laughs  at  such  obstacles.  One  fine 
vantage;  and  I think  their  extreme  solicitude  day,  when  Judge  Symmes  returned  home  after  a 
may  be  the  means  of  calling  you  to  this  front-  brief  absence,  he  found  Captain  Harrison  there, 
ier.”  But  these  expectations  were  not  real-  and  was  informed  that  the  alchemy  of  legal  fow- 
ized.  The  professed  kindly  feelings  of  the  Secre-  er,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Stephen  Wood,  a magis- 
tary  of  War  toward  General  Harrison  became  trate,  had  made  him  his  son-in-law.  “Well, 
suddenly  changed,  and  his  permission  to  visit  Sir,”  he  said,  somewhat  sternly,  “I  understand 
his  family  assumed  the  practical  form  of  a re-  you  have  married  Anna.”  “Yes,  Sir,” respond- 
lief  from  command.  He  interfered  with  Har-  ed  the  Captain.  “How  do  yon  expect  to  sup- 
rison's  prerogatives  as  the  commander-in-chief  port  her  ?”  the  father  inquired.  “By  my  sword 
of  the  Eighth  Military  District;  and  the  Gen-  and  my  own  right  arm,”  quickly  responded  the 
eral  became  so  well  convinced,  by  circumstances  | young  office.  The  Judge  was  pleased  with  the 
not  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  the  Secre-  | reply,  and,  like  a sensible  man,  gave  them  his 
tary  intended  to  virtually  deprive  him  of  all  com-  blessing.  He  lived  to  be  proud  of  that  son-in- 
maod,  that  on  the  llth  of  May,  1814,  in  a let-  I law  as  Governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory  and 
ter  to  that  functionary,  and  in  another  to  Presi-  I the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Fort  Meigs,  and  the 
dent  Madison,  he  offered  to  resign  his  comrais-  I Thames ; and  the  devoted  wife,  after  sharing 
sion.  The  President  was  absent  from  Wash-  ' his  joys  and  sorrows  for  five-and-forty  years, 
ington  when  the  letter  arrived,  and  the  Secre-  laid  him  in  the  grave  within  sight  of  the  place 
tary  of  War,  assuming  authority  never  exer-  | of  their  nuptisils,  while  the  nation  mingl^  its 
cised  before,  accepted  the  resignation  without  i tears  with  hers,  for  he  was  crowned  with  the 
consulting  his  superior.  The  latter  expressed  j unsurpassable  honor  of  being  Chief  Magistrate 
his  sincere  regret  in  a letter  to  Governor  Shelby,  | of  this  Republic.  He  was  elected  President  of 
who  had  written  to  him  when  he  heard  of  Har-  i the  United  States  by  the  voice  of  the  people  in 
rison^s  intention,  saying,  “Having  served  in  a the  autumn  of  1840,  and  was  inaugurated  on 
campaign  with  General  Harrison,  by  which  I the  4th  of  March  following.  Precisely  one 
have  been  enabled  to  form  some  opinion  of  his  month  afterward  he  expired  at  the  Executive 
military  talents  and  capacity  to  command,  1 Mansion  in  the  National  Capital  at  the  age  of 
feel  no  hesitation  to  declare  to  you  that  I be-  sixty -eight  years;  a few  months  older  than 
lieve  him  to  be  one  of  the  first  military  charac-  Washington  at  his  death,  the  first  President  of 
ters  I ever  knew ; and  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  the  Republic. 

capable  of  making  greater  personal  exertions  The  tomb  of  Harrison  is  upon  a beautiful  knoll 
than  any  officer  with  whom  I have  ever  served.”  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Ohio  River, 

Harrison  was  then  forty  years  of  age.  His  near  the  North  Bend  station.  It  is  built  of 
military  services  were  lost  to  the  country  during  brick ; is  ten  by  twelve  feet  in  size,  and  is  sur- 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  left  the  army ; rounded  by  trees,  shrubberj',  nnd  green  sward, 
and,  during  the  ensuing  summer,  was  appoint-  At  its  foot  is  a noble  mulberry-tree,  and  at  its 
ed,  in  conjunction  with  Governors  Shelby  and  head  is  an  entrance  door  slightly  inclined.  The 
Cass,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  only  tenants  of  the  tomb  when  I was  there  in 
concerning  all  things  in  dispute  between  the  18G0  were  the  remains  of  General  Harrison  and 
tribes  and  the  United  States.  his  second  daughter,  Mrs.  Doctor  Thornton : 

In  this  and  the  preceding  paper,  in  which  is  for  his  widow  still  survives,  and  retains  much 
given  an  outline  of  the  principal  events  in  the  of  the  beauty  of  her  middle  life,  although  past 
campaigns  of  General  Harrison  in  the  North-  eighty  years  of  age. 

west,  that  officer  is  represented  as  one  of  the  best  At  the  foot  of  gentle  hills,  about  three  hun- 
military  commanders  then  in  the  service  of  the  I dred  yards  from  the  Ohio,  and  in  full  view  of 
United  States.  Truth  declares  this  verdict  from  * the  North  Bend  station,  is  the  site  of  the  resi- 
the  testimony  of  contemporary  history.  He  was  dence  of  General  Harrison,  the  half-fabled  “Log- 
not  a novice  in  the  art  of  war  when  he  took  Cabin”  of  the  politicians  in  1840.  It  was  set 
command  of  the  little  array  that  gained  victory  ' on  fire,  it  is  believed,  by  a dismissed  servant-girl 
and  renown  at  the  Tippecanoe.  He  had  been  I a few  years  ago,  and  entirely  consumed.  All 
an  honored  8ol(|ier  under  the  impetuous  Wayne,  | of  General  Harrison’s  military  and  other  valn- 
and  planned  the  march  and  the  scheme  of  bat-  ? able  papers  were  burned ; also  many  presents 
tie  which  resulted  in  victory  over  the  Indians  that  were  sent  to  him  by  political  friends  daring 
at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee  in  1794.  While  ’ the  presidential  canvass  that  resulted  in  his  elec- 
VoL.  XXVn.— No.  169.— U 
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As  a soldier^  a magistrate,  a Icgii^lator,  a 
representative  of  bis  Government  abroad,  and, 
above  all,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  William  Hen- 

" ry  Hixrrisou  always  lield 

the  highest  place  in  the 
esteem  of  those  why  knew 
him.  He.  was  not  brill- 
iant, but  was  strong  and 
reliable.  Better  still,  he 
incorrupt^ 
ble  in  public  and  in  prl- 
wcU- 

informed  American,  of 
whatever  creed,  can  stand 
by  bis  grave,  or  catch 
glimpses  of  it  from  the 
railway  or  the  steamlxiat, 
3 without  lK!iiig  sensibly  im- 

pressed  witii  the  thought 
that  therein  reposes  the 
mortal  remains  of  tlie 
fiighcst  type  of  divinity 
on  earth  — an  honest 


tion.  The  family  portraits  and  a few  other 
things  were  saved. 


MAN, 


UABiliaOM'S  luiut. 


they  couldn’t  help  it ; whereupon,  aflecting  to 
lie  highly  enraged  at  being  laughed  at,  the  mon- 
ster ^gau  to  switch  them  up  and  dowm  the 
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room,  hopping,  skip' 
ping,  jumping,  rear- 
ing, and  tearing  like 
a madman  let  loose. 

T))en  such  shouting,  f 
and  screaming,  and  i 

roaring  with  laughter  f . 

you  never  heard : it 
baffles  description,  the 
mingled  delight  and 
confusion  of  the  chil- 
dren,  and  the  tom- 
foolery  of  this  raerr)-  ^ 

old  vagabond.  I well-  ’ 

nigb  burst  ray  sides  ' w ' 
at  his  antics;  and  as 
for  Mrs.  Biwn,  she  ; 
has  been  troubled  with  > 
stitches  ever  since.  - 

Where  he  came  from, 
or  who  sent  him,  or 
what  his  usual  occu-  . ^ 
pation  is,  1 ba\'eu*t  < v ^r- 
the  least  idea.  I only  - 

know  he  Cost  rae  tw'o 
gulden;  and  all  this  4k  ^ 
happened  on  St.  Nich-  ^ 
ohts's  da/.  The  Ger- 
mans  call  him  Nich- 
olas.  I have  no  doubt 
at  all  he  is  some  rcla- 


NtciioLAa 


hat  complain  of  being  carried  out  in  the  cold. 
It  is  with  considerable  apprehension  tlmt  I oj>eti 
my  umbrelLi  to  keep  the  rain  off,  lest  it  should 
enter  into  some  infernal  eoropact  of  revenge 
with  the  pump,  to  give  me  a dousing  for  this 
great  act  of  injustice ; and  I never  see  a dog  look 
at  me  with  an  inquiring  expression  that  I don’t 
expect  him  to  ask  me  if  I chance  to  Icnow  a 
brother  of  his  in  America  by  the  name  of  Carl 
or  Hans. 

With  all  thij?,  the  children  seem  to  be  picking 
up  a vast  deal  of  useful  knowledge.  Their  de- 
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leaving  his  father  out  of  the  question.  This  has 
led  him  to  study  the  science  of  music,  and  to  be- 
come somewhat  acquainted  with  its  history  in 
Germany.  The  young  lady  of  the  family  (aged 
fifteen)  has  recently  become  affected  with  the 
seal-mania.  All  her  young  friends  at  school  had 
it,  and  the  contagion  was  irresistible.  She  is 
therefore  now  thoroughly  versed  in  the  heraldry 
of  Europe,  and  is  w’ell  acquainted,with  the  lead- 
ing sovereigns,  princes,  dukes,  states,  and  gov- 
ernments, through  her  collection  of  seals  and 
coats  of  arms.  The  next  in  our  list,  a boy  of 
thirteen,  is  sorely  taken  with  the  bug-mania.  He 
never  goes  out  without  a net  for  catching  insects 
and  a pocketful  of  vials,  boxes,  and  chemical 
preparations  for  embalming  their  bodies.  His 
room  is  decorated  with  bugs  from  the  ceiling  to  I 
the  door,  and  the  parlor  is  not  always  free  from  I 
the  products  of  his  entomological  researches.  The  | 
name  and  habits  of  every  bug  in  Germany  are  | 
now  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  Sometimes  his 
embalmed  b^ies  come  to  life  again,  and  mani- 
fest their  vitality  by  creeping  about  in  our  beds, 
down  our  backs,  and  into  our  pockata  Mrs. 
Brown  is  occasionally  shocked,  when  combing 
the  baby’s  head,  to  find  that  it  abounds  in  rear- 
horses  and  black  beetles,  which  she  avows  are 
enough  to  devour  the  poor  little  creature.  Our 
young  lady  was  greatly  mortified  one  day,  in  the 
presence  of  some  .select  company,  to  discover  that 
a large  variety  of  her  brother’s  ants  and  ear- wigs 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  net-work  that  encircles 
her  hair.  Then  there  is  the  postage-stamp- 
mania,  which  has  hopelessly  seized  the  entire 
family  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  This 
% the  most  serious  of  all.  Stamp-books  of  ev- 
ery size  and  variety  have  become  absolutely 
essential  to  their  happiness  at  whatever  cost. 
Mrs.  Brown  considers  it  a system  of  geography, 
which  must  gradually  result  in  a complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  formation  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  various  prevailing  systems  of  government. 
The  researches  of  the  entire  fkmily  in  distant 
parts  of  the  globe  fur  the  purpose  of  ferreting  out 
and  securing  new  and  rare  postage-stamps,  she 
says,  have  already  greatly  enlarged  their  minds. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  they  have  ranged 
over  the  maps  and  topographical  peculiarities  of 
eveiy  country  possessing  a postal  system,  from 
Iceland  to  the  Cape  of  Gc^  Hope,  and  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  East  Indies.  They  know 
at  a glance  to  what  government  a people  are 
subjected  by  Iboking  at  a stamp  not  over  an  inch 
square.  Business  habits  are  encouraged  by  the 
trade  in  stamps  perpetually  going  on  between 
these  juvenile  speculators  and  their  schoolmates. 
Rare  specimens,  that  originally  cost  only  a few 
cents,  are  often  worth  enormous  sums  of  money. 
In  truth,  there  never  was  any  thing  like  it  since 
the  famous  tulip-mania  of  Holland.  I am  often 
urgently  solicited  to  visit  unknown  and  barbar- 
ous countries  that  I may  send  home  letters  bear- 
ing nniqne  and  valuable  stamps.  The  other  day 
happening  to  say  to  Mrs.  Brown,  in  rather  a 
pettish  way,  that  if  it  was  her  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  nurse  at  work  scrubbing  the 


floors  with  dirty  water,  and  to  commit  the  baby 
exclusively  to  my  charge,  while  she  herself  oc- 
cupied her  time  in  patching  old  clothes,  I would 
be  compelled  in  self-defense  to  make  a voyage 
to  Eamtchatka,  her  face  brightened  np,  and  she 
exclaimed  with  the  utmost  simplicity:  “Oh, 

John,  if  you  go  to  Kamtchatka  don’t  forget  to 
send  us  some  postage-stamps ! I am  certain  the 
children  haven’t  a single  stamp  from  Kamt- 
chatka!” Ever  since  that  unfortunate  threat, 

I have  been  persistently  urged  by  the  whole  fam- 
ily to  make  a voyage  to  Kamtchatka,  in  order 
that  I may  procure  some  postage-stamps,  which 
perchance  might  be  a little  different  from  those 
which  I transmitted  to  them  last  summer  from 
Moscow. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Christmas  is  com- 
ing. The  whole  household  is  gone  clean  cracked. 

Never  have  I,  in  the  course  of  a varied  exist- 
ence, witnessed  such  Christmas  times  before. 

Every  little  Brown  is  brimful  of  it.  Such  a 
capering  and  hiding;  stitching,  knitting,  clip- 
ping, cutting,  and  pasting;  red  paper' and  blue 
paper ; spangles  of  gold  and  silver ; parses,  cuffs, 
lamp-rugs,  slippers,  and  neck-ties;  gewgaws, 
and  filigree,  and  gimcracks ; green  trees,  hung 
all  over  with  colored  balls,  little  angels,  and 
candy  horsemen ; wax  tapers  and  bits  of  looking- 
glass;  such  surprises  hid  in  fancy  boxes  and  bags, 
on  the  tops  of  the  wardrobes,  behind  the  bureaus, 
and  under  the  sofas,  for  Tom,  Dick,  and  Har- 
ry ; mysterious  wdiisperings,  secret  conferences, 
knowing  looks,  nods,  and  winks,  and  sudden  hid- 
ings away  of  articles  in  progress  of  manufacture 
but  not  yet  to  be  seen,  would  be  utterly  beyond 
my  powers  to  describe.  It  really  amuses  me  to 
see  young  people  so  childish.  Often  I chuckle  to 
myself,  as  I sit  puffing  my  meerschaum,  pretend- 
ing to  be  buried  in  some  abstruse  researches, 
and  w’onder  if  ever  there  was  a time  w^hen  old 
John  Brown  was  such  a simpleton.  The  most 
absurd  part  of  it  is  that  these  presents  are 
to  cost  nothing — ^they  never  do  in  Germany. 

People  make  with  thdr  own  hands  pretty  much 
all  the  Christmas  gifts  which  they  design  as 
tokens  of  regard  for  their  friends  and  domestics. 

This  is  the  German  fashion!  say  the  little 
Browns ; it  is  so  cheap ! only  six  kreutzers  for 
a scrap  of  cloth ; three  gulden  for  silk,  worsted, 
beads,  etc. ; ten  gulden  for  dolls,  and  forty-eight 
kreutzers  for  dresses  for  the  dolls  to  wear  when 
they  go  into  company;  and  twenty-six  gulden 
for  pianos  and  guitars  for  them  to  play  upon ; 
and  a small  allowance  of  sixteen  kreutzers  per 
week  to  keep  them  in  shoes,  and  so  on.  Very 
cheap,  indeed — very  economical  in  detail,  but 
painfully  heavy  in  the  aggregate  ! Why,  in 
this  country,  you  don’t  get  off  short  of  forty  or 
fifty  presents  to  miscellaneous  people — to  your 
cook,  your  nurse,'  the  music-teacher,  the  gov- 
erness, the  school-teacher,  the  baker,  the  butcher, 
the  milkman,  the  old  apple-woman,  the  pear- 
woman,  the  sweep,  the  postman,  the  beggar- 
woman,  the  fellow  that  plays  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
the  boy  that  fetches  the  groceries — they  all  ex- 
pect something  as  a token  of  your  good-will,  and 
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any  tbmg  is  63q>ec]te(i  in  Qhnslmsoi  find  are  coh- 
it svon'i^xio  to:b«  hai^  or  5cifeh,  Bht  1 protest  j^lrui^ly  off  the  pdveracnt^^, 

against  tfeo  Idea  that  )»  a elimp  affktr' ^lut  and  seenis 

in  Germanj,  My  ^eyy  parc>e^  jdiiwns*  .Butcher- 

lidevS  aad sepulthrai Toiee/Cti«a  it^  ^ with  choice  as- 

I alrhost  dospaar  otbejhg:€|ihle  ^^  puddidgs. 

idea  of  a jr*^  eld,  liave  beeu  quite  ovcr- 

irhedxohd 

dighiiCi?Vj>8^; 

for dtfe  of  fetele  hadd  ib'afr 

, For '^ehe  ral 

■ ^ tiecn 

; thftn  ha oph« thg  the  ti;bfit-^ 

cnprte^  of 

hai  hd^ed  piote  politely  thiui  ere/  during  the 
jpiftAt  has  nevi^ 

Jwildiier  idt^rnliig  visit  «tioweridg  hhi^ 

}u^  upon  the  wishing  health 

nM  Ih^  days  ib  the 

diil  dn6^;  th^  misses  ao 

ju^otihg  e?itriv  aijplos  toiftc 
f 5iiteg  j«>dr  w^!t^heryv<wnj^n4  mi 

fmi  ss^^^hriil  of 
/^hole  ifX 

xif  dodi^^rie’  8aui^iga8^  ys^nriaxti- 
*ai  u’t  Cjhri;^tsuik  pi^; 

in  thoV^^il  ^irit 

:;ireihif  ted  ^ ^ -idie  . 

Alilte.  m\\  fiprei^i  ji  xni^d’ite^  ihe 

liuUflt^  cif  htttnutt  imtufc.  * / "♦''»/  : • 

A»  the  Huh  ^r;  eve  the  gren^i 

hel^  of  th* 

^ieihg.  io  and  ffh»- 

ligldis  glintmered 


tbdt  nUgllriy  tripod  upoiv 
ut  the  mjvld  ayj^  ncuitcd^ 
Add  be  ottpK  ^ ■utt^phkitUTi^ 
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wtts  decorated  with  evergreeiw  and  Christmas- 
trees,  s)>angled  all  over  with  toys  and  candles. 
The  jingling  of  sleigh-beJls,  the  merry  voices  of 
children,  the  moving  multitudes  of  carria^^es^ 
the  lights,  the  nnwic,  tlie  glitter  of  tinsel,  the 
jMjrfect  abandonment  of  all  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion  were  wonderfully  characteristic,  and 
to  me,  at  least,  highly  pleasing. 

But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  surprises  and 
ilisplays  of  the  inner  world  on  Christmas-<lay. 
.Vccorapamed  by  Mrs.  Brown,  and  all  the  little 
Browns,  I wont  by  invitaiion  to  visit  several 
( fcrmati  families — among  them  that  of  our  ro- 
spt-cted  grandfather  on  the  Professor’s  side.  The 
greeting  was  most  cordial.  We  were  at  first 
u&hercd  into  a reception  room.  As  soon  as  all 
were  gathered  together,  the  ♦*  Gn:)s-Fadcr*’^ — as 
ibc  children  call  him— -gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  a door  was  thrown  open  leading  into 
the  great  exh i hi tion  room . Here  was  a laagn i fi- 
cont  Christmas-tree  hung  all  over  with  colored 
wax-tapors;  here  were  tables  covered  with  white 
cloths,  and  glittering  from  bead  to  foot  with  the 
most  bewitching  doILbahics,  workd^ixes,  card- 
eases,  silk-dresses,  rattles,  pcnny-wlustles,  shawls, 


sashes,  drawing-implements,  and  I don’t  know 
what  all  for  big  and  little;  with  a name  written 
upon  each,  and  ever  so  immy  funny  inscriptions 
to  make  it  ail  the  more  merry. 

The  little  Bi\>wn5  absolutely  shouted  with  de- 
light, as  each  made,  from  time  to  lime,  some 
astounding  discovery  of  a gift ; the  big  brothers, 
and  sisters  and  coiisins,  nieces  and  nephews, 
cl3p]»cd  their  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  then  the  ^‘Gros-Fader’*  roared  laugliiug,  and 
demanded  a kis.s,  and  every  bculy  that  got  a 
present  was  bound  by  the  laws  and  regulations  to 
hug  him  and  kiss  him,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex ; and  such  a kissing  and  hugging  never 
were  scon  (out  of  Germany).  The  ladies  were 
(piite  overcome  and  affected  to  tears  at  the 
splendor  of  their  new  dresses,  and  cast  them- 
Hflves  sobbing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  old 
man;  and  the  servant  girls,  when  they  op<mcd 
their  bundles  and  saw  divers  nice  sashes,  slif»- 
pers,  and  head-dresses,  cried  out,  me 

scldhi  / Ach^  fieher  Gott  f wie  fchdn  and  re- 
tired to  weep  over  them  in  silence,  but  prttnent- 
ly  came  buck  laughing  through  their  tears,  and 
thanking  every  body,  and  never  once  holding 
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their  breath,  but  always  exclaiming  “ Wie  sc/iifn  ! 
Ach^  wunderschdn  f Achy  Gott  in  Himmel! 
das  is  sekr  sch6n  /”  Erery  body,  in  point  of 
fact,  joined  in  the  chorus  of  “ Beautiful ! pret- 
ty! splendid!**  until  the  old  man  sat  down,  quite 
exhausted  with  his  triumph.  During  a pause 
in  the  storm  of  delight  I caught  sight  of  a little 
colored  box  with  a slip  of  paper  on  top,  on  which 
was  written  ^^Herr  John  Braun,  aus  Cali- 
fornia.” I took  it  up : it  must  be  for  me. 
The  Gros-Fader  said  that  it  was.  What  could  it 
be  ? Now  this  is  too  bad,  I thought  to  myself. 
I hope  the  old  gentleman  has  not  put  himself  to 
any  expense  on  my  account.  I opened  the  box. 
It  was  filled  with  candy — the  prettiest  assortment 
of  colored  candy  imaginable.  Of  course  I roar- 
ed laughing.  Every  body  laughed.  The  Gros- 
Fader  laughed  louder  and  longer  than  all  the 
rest : it  wjis  so  funny  to  see  Herr  Brown  puz- 
zling his  brains  over  a little  box  of  candy.  Well, 
thinks  I,  it  looks  nice,  at  all  events ; I'll  just 
eat  a little  to  show  them  that  I appreciate  it ; so 
I pulled  at  a lozenge.  What  do  you  think? 
The  candy  tried  to  jump  out  at  me  I I tried  to 
push  it  back — stared  in  amazement — pushed 
again ; but  out  it  jumped  in  spite  of  me,  and 
with  it  the  most  frightful  little  monster  of  a wiz- 
ard, with  a woolly  head  and  a big  nose,  that 
ever  was  seen.  I tumbled  back  in  a chair — 
couldn’t  help  it,  I assure  you,  the  event  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected.  The  children  scream- 
ed with  delight  and  clapped  their  hands;  the 
ladies  went  into  hysterics;  the  Gros-Fader  rolled 
on  the  sofa  in  a paroxysm  of  triumph  ; the  big 
brothers,  cousins,  and  nephews  set  up  a chorus 
of  merry  cheers,  and  altogether  the  effect  was 
stupendous.  It  was  positively  the  most  remark- 
able adventure  of  my  life.  Catch  me  opening  a 
box  of  colored  candy  again  in  Germany ! 

From  the  Gros-Fader’s  we  went  to  the  big 
brother’s — Herr  George’s — where  pretty  much 
the  same  entertainment  was  enacted.  We  drank 
some  good  old  Rhine  wine,  enjoyed  the  delight 
of  the  children,  and  became  as  young  as  ever. 
The  Gros-Fader  mounted  a hobby-horse,  and  rode 
all  the  little  ones  about  the  room ; small  wrag- 
ons  were  freighted  with  big  dolls  and  pulled  all 
about  by  big  men ; tin  horns  were  blown  to  mus- 
ter regiments  of  tin  soldiers  together;  drums 
were  beaten  to  march  the  contending  forces  into 
battle ; small  kitchens  with  gorgeous  arrays  of 
cooking  utensils  were  opened  for  the  little  girls ; 
new  shawls  were  cast  over  the  shoulders  of  lov- 
ing spouses ; lamp-mats  and  embroidered  caps 
were  cast  over  the  bald  heads  of  old  fogies,  to 
make  them  look  like  pretty  young  ladies ; every 
body  laughed  till  every  side  ached,  and  all  cried 
out  lustily  that  it  was  “ Sehr  schdn  ! Wunder- 
schdn  I Achy  wie  schdn  .'** — very  beautiful,  won- 
derfully beautiful,  oh,  how  beautiful ! I must 
confess  that  I did  not  kiss  any  of  my  own  sex, 
but  I offered  to  compromise  the  matter  by  kiss- 
ing any  pretty  girl  within  reach  from  the  age 
of  ten  years  to  thirty ; at  which  there  w’as  a 
general  giggling  and  blushing,  and  none  of  the 
girls  said  they  wanted  to  bo  kissed,  but,  on  the 


contrary,  that  it  was  not  the  German  custom, 
and  they  couldn’t  permit  it  on  any  account. 
After  this  we  drank  a little  more  wine,  and  felt 
younger  still ; and  when  the  small  fiy  dispersed 
we  all  adjourned  to  another  house,  and  had  a 
splendid  dinner  of  fat  goose  stuffed  with  chest- 
nuts, chicken-salad,  sausages,  bread,  cakes,  and 
coffee,  and  a little  more  wine ; and  then  we  had 
some  delightful  music,  over  which  the  Professor 
presided  in  a masterly  manner,  and  a glass  or 
two  of  the  best  Durkheimer  wine,  which  grad- 
ually inspired  us  to  caper  about  the  room,  and 
feel  a great  deal  younger  than  ever.  Then  we 
smoked  meerschaums  and  cigars,  and  told  funny 
stories,  at  which  there  were  prodigious  roars  of 
laughter.  Toward  evening  we  had  a little  more 
wine — light  wine  from  Ncustadt,  which  never 
reaches  the  head — and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
town  were  cracked,  and  our  party  the  only  sane 
and  sober  party  in  it. 

Do  not  be  surprised,  reader:  this  is  a very 
remarkable  country,  abounding  in  fairies  and 
witches ; and  I declare  what  I now  tell  you  is  a 
positive  fact.  Shortly  after  dark  it  seemed  as 
if  things  generally  were  bewitched.  The  hob- 
by-horses kept  rocking  to  and  fro  of  their  own 
accord ; the  doll-babies  opened  their  eyes  and 
laughed  in  our  faces;  the  little  tea-cups  and 
saucers  rattled  on  the  table  and  whisper^  love- 
stories  to  each  other ; my  own  walking-stick  dis- 
appeared, and  I have  reason  to  believe  it  went 
down  the  street  in  company  iwith  a lady’s  para- 
sol; my  hat  got  too  little  for  my  head,  and 
wouldn’t  stay  on  any  way  I could  fix  it,  and  the 
very  same  thing  happened  to  the  rest  of  our 
party,  only  a little  worse,  for  every  one  of  them 
saw  a dozen  hats  where  I only  saw  two.  Mrs. 
Brown  began  to  look  rather  grave,  which  I sus- 
pected arose  from  the  fact  that  I had  forgotten 
to  help  her  to  wine ; so  I pressed  her  very  cor- 
dially to  join  me  in  a glass.  She  was  evidently 
a little  miffed,  and  positively  rejected  the  con- 
ciliatory advances,  hinting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I seemed  to  be  unusually  polite.  When  I 
put  on  my  spectacles  (1  assure  you  this  is  a lit- 
eral fact)  every  thing  began  to  dance  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Little  witches  came 
out  of  the  firc  and  danced  on  the  top  of  the 
stove ; a small  angel  on  each  side  of  the  grate 
began  to  flap  its  wings  and  crow;  glasses  of 
lager -beer  seemed  to  be  flying  about  in  the 
smoke  in  search  of  somebody  to  empty  them ; 
the  cat  jumped  up  on  the  table  and  sang,  “ Oh, 
the  leathery,  leathery  Rhine ! and  the  leathery, 
leathery  wine !”  and  a little  wooden  dog,  belong- 
ing to  some  infant  prodigy,  set  up  a terrifle  bark- 
ing and  wagged  its  tail  incessantly. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  even- 
ing was  when  a crowd  of  young  ones  burst  into 
the  room,  and  announced  that  the  servants  re- 
spectfully presented  their  compliments  and  wish- 
ed for  the  honor  of  our  company  in  the  kitchen. 
We  adjourned  accordingly.  In  the  kitchen,  on 
the  wash-table,  were  all  the  odds  and  ends  of 
candles  that  could  be  raked  together  for  the  oc- 
casion ; some  stuck  in  potatoes,  others  in  old 
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bottles,  for  want  of  better  candlesticks.  Here 
were  the  Madchen  from  all  parts  of  the  house — 
the  cooks,  the  chamber-maids,  the  nurses — all 
in  high  glee.  Each  one  hod  a present  for  the 
other.  It  was  a pitifully  beautiful  sight,  this 
affectionate  interchange  of  little  presents.  All 
the  trivial  bickerings  of  the  household  were  for- 
gotten; and  these  poor  girls  were  bound  to- 
gether in  smiles,  and  tears,  and  expressions  of 
love.  There  were  the  tokens  of  affection  taste- 
fully ranged  on  the  table — little  needle-boxes, 
scarfs,  belts,  gloves,  and  nick-nacks — from  Ka- 
trina to  Lochin,  and  from  Lochin  to  Bobbit, 
and  from  Bobbit  to  Marie,  and  from  Mario  to 
Kerchin ; and  from  all  the  servants  to  all  the 
children:  little  horses,  dogs,  cats,  pigeons,  sol- 
diers— two  or  three  for  eveiy  youngster  in 
the  family.  And  the  laughing  and  clapping 
of  hands  that  followed  every  gift,  and  the 
cries  of  “Wio  schdnl  Ach,  wie  schon !”  I 
can  not  possibly  describe.  It  was  really  an  af- 
fecting scene.  When  I called  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Brown  to  the  fact  that  here  were  these 
poor  creatures,  with  their  hard-earned  twelve  or 
twenty  dollars  a year,  spending  their  little  earn- 
ings as  freely  upon  each  other  and  upon  our 
own  dear  children  as  if  they  had  thousands — 
that  there  was  something  quite  pathetic  in  their 
genial  simplicity  and  kindness  of  heart — she  re- 
marked, in  a whisper:  *‘Yes,  John,  but  I am 
afraid  the  wine  is  getting  into  your  eyes.  You 
had  better  go  to  bed.” 

This  is  a very  queer  countiy,  take  it  alto- 
gether, especially  of  nights.  When  I went  to 
bed,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  my  excel- 
lent partner,  sundry  little  wizards  were  running 
all  through  the  pillow,  poking  their  wands  into 
my  ears ; and  something  kept  pulling  the  cover 
off  every  time  I fixed  it.  The  bedstead  seemed 
to  be  turning  all  round  on  a pivot;  the  basin 
and  pitcher  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  the  chairs 
and  tables,  which  danced  to  the  music  down  be- 
low ; and  a number  of  grotesque  figures  stepped 
from  the  printed  paper  on  the  walls  and  entered 
into  the  general  frolic.  Every  time  I dozed  off  a 
thousand  little  doll-babies  came  buzzing  around 
my  head,  with  gauze  dresses,  whispering,  “Wie 
schon ! Ach,  wie  schon ! ” — how  beautiful  I Oh, 
how  beautiful ! — having  reference,  no  doubt,  to 
my  personal  appearance  under  the  influence  of 
sleep.  On  the  whole,  it  is  my  deliberate  con- 
viction that  this  is  a remarkable  country.  I 
think  it  must  be  on  account  of  the  old  castles. 
1 believe  a great  many  fairies  roost  in  them  by 
day,  and  come  out  of  nights  to  play  pranks  upon 
the  human  species.  We  have  the  authority  of 
all  the  great  German  poets  for  it ; and  who  ever 
knew  a poet  to  tell  an  untruth  ? Even  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  prose-writers  unite  upon  this 
one  fact — that  the  country  is  infested  with  fairies 
and  wonderful  spirits  invisible  to  man.  So  ban- 
ish all  injurious  suspicions,  if  you  entertain  any, 
relative  to  our  merry  Christmas,  and  depend 
upon  it  the  spirits  had  a band  in  it. 

I have  a very  pleasant  recollection  of  a visit 
to  Nuremberg  in  company  with  my  kinsman, 


the  Professor.  We  put  up  at  the  “Ladder  of 
Heaven,”  a cozy  little  inn,  kept  by  one  Schmidt, 
a staid,  sober  man;  a man  with  an  impassive 
countenance  and  a philosophical  eye.  There  is 
no  foolery  about  Schmidt ; no  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing ; no  sidelong  glances  at  your  pocket  or  style 
of  costume.  You  are  just  the  same  to  Schmidt 
as  any  other  man  of  your  size  and  weight.  Be 
you  from  London,  Paris,  New  York,  or  San 
Francisco,  what  the  deuce  does  Schmidt  care,  so 
long  as  you  behave  yourself  like  a decent  man, 
and  pay  your  reckoning  like  an  honest  one? 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  or  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph, is  no  more  to  Schmidt  than  any  other  man. 
They  don’t  patronize  the  Ladder  of  Heaven,  to 
be  sure,  but  that  is  their  misfortune.  If  they 
like  the  Red  Horse  better,  they  can  go  to  it  and 
be — accommodated. 

The  face  of  Schmidt's  inn  is  a little  clouded 
by  the  grime  of  ages;  but  this  need  not  dis- 
courage you.  All  German  inns  are  somewhat 
picturesque  and  peculiar  in  that  respect.  The 
passage  through  which  you  enter  is  absolutely 
artistic.  Here  you  find  old  boxes,  bags,  broom- 
sticks, shovels,  and  empty  beer-barrels,  tossed 
about  in  charming  confusion.  A boy  with  slim 
legs  is  scrubbing  the  flags  with  soap  and  water, 
apparently  to  keep  the  dirt  on  them,  for  they  al- 
ways look  more  sloppy  and  muddy  after  the 
scrubbing  than  before.  On  the  right  is  a range 
of  windows  with  very  small  panes  of  glass, 
through  which  one  may  get  a glimpse  of  the 
dining-room;  a long,  low,  dingy  room,  filled 
with  the  smoke  of  scores  of  meerschaums,  with  a 
long  board  table,  destitute  of  covering,  stretched 
down  the  middle,  and  small  tables  scattered 
about  in  the  nooks  and  comers.  Forty  or  fifty 
tradesmen  and  burghers  are  devouring  their 
dinner ; but  not  as  we  do  in  the  United  States. 
It  never  makes  a German  angry  to  be  obliged  to 
eat  dinner,  as  it  does  an  American.  I knew  a 
man  in  Kentucky  who  killed  another  for  look- 
ing at  him  while  eating ; and  I believe  there  arc 
cases  on  record  where  plates,  bottles,  and  chairs 
have  been  thrown  at  the  heads  of  waiters  for 
some  trifling  delay  in  attendance.  The  Greeks, 
in  old  times,  were  to  bo  feared  when  they  prof- 
fered gifts.  An  American  is  to  be  feared  w'hen 
he  is  eating  dinner.  There  is  something  in  the 
smell  of  meat  that  makes  him  savage  and  blood- 
thirsty. After  dinner,  when  he  goes  out  on  the 
front  porch  to  pick  his  teeth,  and  smoke  his 
cigar,  he  is  the  blandest  and  most  amiable  of 
men.  Address  him  by  his  proper  title  at  that 
point  of  his  daily  career,  and  he  will  think  no- 
thing of  joining  you  in  a “smile.”  But  you 
had  better  stir  up  a Bengal  tiger,  while  tearing 
the  ribs  from  a fat  ox,  or  undertake  to  tickle  a 
grizzly  w’ith  the  ramrod  of  your  rifle,  than  inter- 
fere with  a free-bom  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  act  of  mastication.  Not  so  the  jolly 
burgher.  He  absolutely  enjoys  eating  and  drink- 
ing. His  face  begins  to  shine  after  the  soup ; a 
schoppen  or  two  of  beer  suffuses  it  with  roseate 
tints ; the  first  course  of  savory  stew  brings  the 
1 inner  juices  to  the  surface ; as  wit  and  beer  bc- 
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soul  for  every  thing 
worth  living  for  in  this 
world— lieer/  brut cij« 

> . sausages^  pretty  girls, 

\ . xnasic,  and  guud-fel- 

^ ‘ iowship.  The  sun- 

^ % shine  of  hi>'  presenco 

' always  draws  around 

him  a congenial  circle 
of  friends;  nnd  thus 
^ he  Uvea,  enjoying  life 

at>  SteiL  his  social  way,  free 

&•  from  the  cures  of  ara- 

bition,  and  happy  if 

5.he  season  for  hops 
comparatively  |>roa- 
. ' y vi  *.  perous* 

i ' ^ attempted  to 

descrilKJ  oar  CMirist- 
jffi  / inus  'amusements  in 

f Frankfort  With  a view 
■:  t>f  presenting  to  the 

rea«ler  something  of 
;he  festivities  which 
^H?cn[y  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  domestic 
^ ~ ^ •••■:’ Germans. 

•'*  Christmas  festival, 
r bIR^  ii^wcvcr,  is  only  one 

nf  the  many  that  take 
J^ce  at  stated  inter- 
vais  thfoughoot  the 
year.  Since  our  ar- 
rival  in  Frankfort  wo 
have  had  fairs  with- 
^ "':  ~ nuTOl>er  (known 

' to  me  chiefly  by  the 

“ amount  of  rneze-geld 

demanded  by  the  serv- 
ants and  children), 
and  Schiller-fests,  and  Schiitzen-fests,  and  Bloom - 
er-fests,  and  Foors^fests,  and  5Iay-fe5ts,  and 
Peutecost-fests,  nnd  I don't  know'  how  many 
others,  which  I can  only  descrilws  in  genenil 
terms  by  saying  that  ivoovlen  booths  in  tliO 
Btreeta  filled  with  every  conceivable  variety  of 
small -wares,  and  bands  of  wandering  musi- 
cians playing  aronnd  the  bouses  from  inoniiiig 
till  niglit,  and  flags  of  various  flaming  colors 
hung  out  of  the  windows  and  from  the  to[>«  of 
the  towers,  and  countless  throngs  of  people,  who 
never  seem  to  ha>’e  any  thing  to  do  but  enjoy 
theraaeivcg,  and  n general  eonglomemtion  of 
music  and  human  voices  and  lager-l^eer,  afford 
but  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  marvelous 
things  to  be  seen  and  heard  on  these  festive  oc- 
casions. 

In  vtddition  to  the  city  festiyaJs  tliere  are  the 
villftgc-fesis,  which  I belteve  are  traditionally 
supposed  to  occur  in  the  season  of  hurvekt;  but 
so  far  as  my  obsei’vation  extends  they  arc  not 
confined  Uf  any  particular  sc:tsoa  of  the  year. 
It  has  lK.*en  my  coustaut  practice  to  walk  om 
every  aitemoon  to  some  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages—to  Bockenheim,  lloiisen,  Bmunheim, 


DEB  OBU  UrtlUCLL 


gin  to  flow  together,  be  throws  back  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  loosens  the  buttons  of  his  vest, 
laughs  a fat,  oleaginous  laugh  from  the  pit  of 
his  stomach,  cb>scs  the  corners  of  bis  eyes,  and 
snuffs  enjoyment  irt  the  clouds  of  steam  and 
smoke  that  hover  around  lii»  bead.  Oh,  what  a 
luxury  it  is  to  see  him  eat  ! I\Tiat  a balm  for 
the  sickness  of  core  it  is  to  see  him  blow  the 
frc>th  fmm  his  beer;  hold  the  glass  up  luftween 
him  and  tho  light ; gloat  over  its  liquid  beauties, 
and  then  raise  it  to  bi^  mouth,  and  slowdy  ele- 
vate the  bottom,  till  the  colored  paper  on  the 
ceiling  glimmers  through  it!  And  then  he 
draw's  such  a deep,  wholesome,  cn|iAcious,  and 
appreciative  breath  of  satisfaction.  Oh,  how  in- 
spiring  it  is  to  sea  him  enjoy  the  goctd  things  of 
life ! He  is  such  a genial,  hearty,  self-siulsfied, 
comfortable  sort  of  an  nninial  I 

Not  all  animal  either,  for  there  is  a certain 
quality  of  slow  wit  and  native  humor  in  his  con- 
versation by  no  means  indicative  of  a lack  of 
brains  ; the  mingling  of  strong  carnal  Bp)ietit€S 
with  considerable  jiowcrs  of  intellect.  This  is 
tho  GemUthlich,  the  good  fclltnv,  tha  hf>n  ricoa/, 
tho  cozy,  genial,  companionable  man,  who  has  a 
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liomheira,  Bergen,  Vilbel,  or  some  other  of 
the  tlioiisan^J  and  one  interesting  places  of  re- 
sort around  Frankfort— -and  1 miiMt  bciiermitted 
10  s&jy  even  at  the  expense  of  accuracy,  that  I 
scarcely  know  of  a single  afternoon’s  walk  in 
which  I did  not  encounter  some  festive  throng 
adorned  with  flags  and  flowers,  and  joyously 
wending  their  way  through  some  of  the  villages 
in  obedience  to  some  time- honored  custom. 
On  these  gala  occasions  the  houses  are  literal- 
ly flaming  with  flags  and  banners;  the  nir  re- 
sounds to  the  varied  strains  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music;  pavilions  with  whirling  horses, 
cake  stalls,  beer-saloons,  gardens;  streets  and 
windows  seem  absolutely  to  swarm  with  the 
brightest,  happiest  faces  ever  gathered  together 
in  any  country  upon  earth ; and  the  most  fantastic 
tricks  that  ever  were  played  l>efore  high  Heaven 
become  the  great  business  of  life.  The  eager, 
enterjjrising  American,  ever  earnest,  ever  racked 
with  care,  may  sneor  at  these  nmnifesta lions  of 
levity  under  so  many  serious  burdens  of  life,  but 
is  it  not  the  best  pnwnical  philosophy  after  all  ? 
The  commonest  people  are  far  happier,  more 
cheerful,  and  more  healthy  in  Germany,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship,  than  the 


most  favored  classes  arc  in  America.  To  be  as 
light-hearted  and  happy  as  they  can  \:te  seems 
the  chief  aim  of  their  lives.  For  my  ovim  part, 
I look  upon  it  as  their  salvaiion  from  niter  de- 
spair. The  poverty  which  exists  throughout  the 
rural  districts  in  Germany,  and  which  the  peas- 
ants bear  so  lightly,  so  juitiently,  and  so  cheer- 
fully, would  result  in  madness  and  suicide  in 
our  country, 

I must  now  tell  you  something  of  our  out- 
door winter  amuse  men  ts. 

A hea^w  bnsiiioss  is  done  in  the  war  of  sleigh- 
ing. The  hack-drivers  take  the  bodies  of  their 
fiacres  off  the  wheels  and  put  them  on  runners, 
so  that  you  may  be  sleighed  wherever  tou  please 
for  a small  amount  of  ready  cash,  There  arc 
private  sleigljs  t<iO,  Init  not  as  with  xis,  where 
buftalo-rot)cs  arc  deemeri  necessary  to  be  held 
around  the  shoulders  of  blooraiiig  girls  by  gay 
and  gallant  young  gentlemen.  It  is  a very  solder 
and  x<ole!nn  business,  nnd  young  gentlemen  arc 
neither  expected  nor  permitted  to  take  these  en- 
dearing little  liberties.  “ Hands  off !”  is  a regu- 
lation rigidly  enforced  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which,  I suppose,  accounts  for  tiic  re- 
markable severity  of  morals  in  these  countries. 


AST  is  ^Kukany. 


It  is  certiiiily  wto  * dull  ixaktwiia  to 
i^fo  of  fcftnkitad  wbp  inhiibu  t})e  Statc&  jof 
Americia,  If  a gpmleman  jrralUr  twice  upon  a 
ypiiDg  Ijiiiy  Id  or  an  atTpc-' 

iionatt?  sdiidiode  Fur  her._eomft>rt,  lie  1? 
to  pop  the  queflitippl  dr  J)0  off  about  bfs  bufeinpRs> 
Eten  1,  ndio  aih  pibt  tb/f  rncridran  af  lUe, 
burdened  Ij^j^diaiy^i^ispo^  am  cd^p<did«iii 

to  wear  dn  caunoufi  nnd 

pTfes^idn  pf  ipPati tendncc;  ^ m ebp  pj^PKiice  af  the 
hii JT  sox,  Ihp  inoiit^  pf  my  act 

gftiiiuttry  W 

Thi^  hri^  td  mind  d miifonune  tjizu  to/fstl: 
me  ddnng  ibp  first;  jHnt  of  tny 
•Hi^iinktot.:;-  - 

The  Msdn  Wockod  tip  wjth  ioo,  and : 

tbQppptUurujmiisc^^  the'sea#»«f.  ; 

Ity  jrayirig  ^ wliat  I ctoirt 

know,  «i!ppt^Miie  corpom- 

could  onjOj^  the 
prl'^k^t  ife  I wept  down  one  day  to 

, take  A IceiK  pt  thd  and  certai  pi  j i t we  r a 

veffT  Uyeijr  and  ahiiism^  'Boystepd 

big  and  Jitilo,  yaung^  raep  itnit  hh?  fi)* 

ittfc  Qfvbrttutt^rjsiAlcU’m 
buckiffh  -^fltlewoi  \yt9^  landdn^ ; 
fiundettKie  >ay  Uulto  ivbo  wiptV ' 

l^rntty  Ijlnpming  danj^cd®  of 
i^%onjiiw  fonti  xvfere  flying  anti  tliithcrv 

ia  ughini;  <tnd  joluhg  trUfi  ;\ni&AMig  • ly  hcde 
3ichf>)l3  of  siindeiits  were  turih?d  tsi)oy  the 
eXrercififV  iheiir  tochers  leading  tho  way;* 
Tliet  fhi hah*  of  fandli^d  Afein* 

f^lyou  ]>5ffore  thtnr  adttilnng  ,rrow^^  wM 
iittlc  nefsponsihii itids  vtiarp  iStfir  to  n Js  - 


and  laugbinsr  merrily  at  rhfi  sport  Old  applet 
womim  WTi'is  i^ellio^  nplde.i^,  take^  and  nut^^; 
old  wer$  irwevjpfttg  the  ice^  nt  shottling  pff 
the  snow^  in  the  Tnilitaty  linn  Of 

1 ife  9ti*  tidmg  f yn  ihe  qtoysrt  lout "iiig  to 
wilh  fetaarkahle  ctnulestcnsion ; 

Hyaitoito  gjniettilly  to  presnw  order, 

tod  the  itou;  to  hr^ 
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I > gtottonto-to^  whom  he 

Avto  eriding:  ill  a id  I'he  lady 

tntrted  all  twer  oxi  rto  *ic«l  convnliiTe 

effort^  to  toto  down  tor  hoops;  W hat  did  lira 
oietoy  stow'd  of  titotars  do  ?:  T^ick  her  up  ? By 

to  ooni|ttuuent 


fintneam- 

the  to*«i5ter\  upon  his 

^}h  to»dJtog^  to 

I saw  h jb^hr  and 

?to  breuUi  hik  Ijmty. 

ir  wha  a cip^Uto  hnd 

ch2«r<xd.:  tv  T^to  toto.  fun  to  sea  n fel^ 
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their  merry  laughing  eyes  shooting  forth  scin- 
tillations of  electricity;  and,  being  of  a very 
sosceptible  temperament,  I think  the  sight  must 
have  disconcerted  ine  a little,  for  I began  to 
look  up  in  the  sky  quite  accidentally,  and  my 
back  was  all  doubled  up  trying  to  keep  from  no- 
ticing them.  The  little  boys  cheered  and  cried 
out,  **  Englander ! Englander ! ho,  ho ! see  the 
Englander!”  The  gentlemen  roared  “Bravo! 
bravo!”  and  the  ladies  were  absolutely  convulsed 
with  suppressed  admiration.  It  was  a new  style 
of  skating  altogether.  They  had  never  seen 
such  complicated  figures  executed  by  a foreign- 
er or  any  body  else.  These  manifestations  of 
applause  gave  me  considerable  confidence ; and, 
after  jumping  three  feet  backward,  two  feet  for- 
ward, and  eighteen  inches  in  the  air,  and  dou- 
bling up  several  times  before  and  behind,  I stood 
perfectly  still,  merely  to  show  that  these  remark- 
able feats  of  activity  were  not  involuntary,  and 
that  I could  stand  still  whenever  I thought  prop- 
er to  do  so.  The  thunders  of  applause  that 
greeted  this  achievement  were  truly  gratifying 
to  my  national  pride.  Cries  of  Bravo ! and  En- 
core! resounded  all  over  the  ice.  The  ladies  ab- 
solutely shed  tears  of  delight,  and  saturated  their 
handkerchiefs  with  the  excess  of  their  emotions; 
and  the  little  boys  shouted,  in  a paroxysm  of 
glee,  “Englander!  Englander!  see  the  En- 
glander!” 

While  I was  studying  out  what  sort  of  a fig- 
ure to  cut  next,  a very  respectable-looking  old 
gentleman  stepped  up  and  observed  in  good  En- 
glish, “ Sir,  I beg  paMon — ” “ Oh,  don’t  men- 
tion it,’*  said  I;  “there’s  not  the  least  neces- 
sity.** “ Sir,”  continued  the  old  gentleman,  “ I 
olwerve  that  you  are  an  Englishman.*’  “Pre- 
cisely,” said  I ; “born  in  the  city  of  Lun’on  sev- 
en and  thirty  years  ago.  That’s  where  I learned 
to  skate,  but  the  weather  is  generally  very  foggy 
there,  which  accounts  for  the  winding  and  cir- 
cuitous figures  I cut  on  the  ice.”  “I  thought 
so!”  persisted  the  old  gentleman,  “in  fact,  I 
knew  it ; and  having  observed  your  motions  for 
some  time,  it  occurred  to  me  to  suggest,  with 
due  respect,  that  if  you  continue  cutting  the 
same  figures  much  longer  you’ll  be  very  likely 
to  strain  yourself.  I know  of  a man  who  was 
raptured  in  that  way.”  “The  devil  you  do!” 
said  I,  indignantly ; “ that  man  certainly  didn’t 
understand  how  to  skate.  Yon  will  observe. 
Sir,  that  with  me  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
I am  going  to  cut  some  figures  now  that  nobody 
ever  saw  or  ever  will  see  again  in  this  part  of 
the  country.”  The  old  gentleman  begg^  that 
I would  not  attempt  any  new  feats  of  dexterity ; 
but  nettled  at  his  unfounded  insinuations,  I 
boldly  struck  out.  This  time  it  was  really 
miraculous  the  progress  I made  after  eighteen 
years  of  inactivity.  It  is  entirely  out  of  my 
power  to  describe  the  galvanic  jumps,  the  sudden 
and  incomprehensible  whirling  of  each  leg  en- 
tirely on  its  own  responsibility  and  without  the 
slightest  volition  on  roy  part : the  wild,  savage, 
and  determined  manner  in  which  I threw  out 
my  arms  and  grasped  at  imaginary  objects  in 


the  distance ; the  final  complication  of  fiourishes 
which  brought  me  up  all  twisted  into  a com- 
pound and  tangled  knot ; and  the  very  singular 
and  romantic  adventure  which  occur^  at  this 
period  of  the  affair.  I flatter  myself  such  an 
exhibition  of  skill  has  rarely  been  witnessed  on 
the  River  Main ; and  I am  the  more  confident  in 
this  opinion  on  account  of  the  number  of  ladies 
who  gathered  around  to  enjoy  it. 

You  remember,  perhaps,  the  old  shawl  I wore 
at  Washoe  ? Well,  that  identical  shawl  dropped 
from  my  shoulders  just  as  1 was  brought  up  in 
the  unexpected  manner  already  described.  Now 
comes  the  cream  of  the  romance.  A beautiful 
*and  blooming  young  lady  came  sweeping  along 
on  the  ice  as  gracefully  as  any  sylph  could  possi- 
bly be  expected  to  travel  on  skates.  She  saw 
the  shawd— darted  at  it,  caught  it  up  with  amaz- 
ing dexterity,  and  was  about  to  hand  it  to  me 
with  a smile  of  malicious  triumph,  when  1 dart- 
ed forward  to  receive  it  and  to  express  my  pro- 
found thanks  and  unbounded  admiration. 

What  do  you  think  happened?  Positively 
the  most  remarkable  and  mortifying  accident 
that  ever  occurred  here  or  elsewhere,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  I undertook  to  make  a grace- 
ful obeisance  to  the  beautiful  creature  as  I ap- 
proached ; but  being  unable  to  stop  my  head- 
way or  regain  my  equilibrium,  on  account  of 
some  radical  defect  in  the  skates,  actually  buti^ 
ed  her  over!  Yes — I confess  it  with  profound 
humiliation — ^butted  that  bewitching  creature 
clear  over,  hoops,  shawl,  muff,  skates,  and  all, 
and,  what  is  worse,  became  dangerously  min- 
gled up  in.  her  embraces  upon  the  iee ! It  was 
a dreadful  scene  of  misplaced  politeness,  and  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  forcibly  struck 
by  my  manners — or  rather  my  head.  Upon 
my  honor,  I never  was  so  mortified  in  my 
life.  The  whole  crowd  roared  and  cheered 
and  the  little  boys  gathered  round  in  a par- 
oxysm of  delight,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices:  “Englander!  Englander!  Ho!  see 
the  Englander!”  Somebody  disengaged  the 
lady  and  lifted  her  up.  “Lieber  Gott!”  said 
she,  with  considerable  asperity,  “/cA  glauh  Sie 
sink  ein  Englander “Yh,  schon  Frauelin!” 
said  I,  looking  up  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
profound  humiliation;  “Gebom  in  der  Stadt 
London!  Ich  war  never  outside  of  that  city 
before  in  my  life,  schon  Frauelin.  Sorry  to 
say,  Miss,  the  style  of  skating  there  is  altogeth- 
er different  from  the  German  style,”  “iVfVA/ 
gut ! nicht  gut  .'**  cried  the  excited  damsel,  with 
a glance  of  disdain ; and  giving  a beautiful  whirl 
on  one  leg  that  came  miraculously  near  carry- 
ing off  the  end  of  my  nose  with  the  point  of  her 
skate,  away  she  flew  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
by-standers.  After  this  I picked  myself  up,  so 
to  speak,  and  concluded  it  would  be  better,  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  police  regulations, 
to  pull  off  the  skates,  return  them  to  the  owner, 
and  retire  from  the  field,  satisfied  with  the  repu- 
tation I had  already  achieved.  If  I were  a 
young  man,  as  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
some  twenty  years  ago,  I would  call  upon  that 
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tliin  man,  with  light liain  “Ob,  San  Francisco 
— yes,  that’s  it!*’  cried  my  friend,  greatly  re- 
joiced; “he  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  going  to 
San  Francisco ! That’s  the  place  w here  they  dig 
gold  isn’t  it  “ Not  exactly  the  spot,”  said  I, 
“ hut  somewhere  near  it.  What  sort  of  looking 
man  was  your  brother?”  “ Well,  Ludwig  was 
a man  about  forty  years  of  age  when  he  left ; a 
short,  thick-set  man.”  “With  light  hair?”  1 
askcil,  deteriiuned  to  bold  on  to  some  point  of 
idenlificatioin  * * Yes,  that  is  to  say  his  head  was 
bald  when  he  left,  but  Ins  hair  might  have  grown 
out  again.”  “ Wasn’t  it  origiuully  light?”  “ Ya, 
wohl ! about  the  same  color  os  mine”  (the  cigar- 
man  had  jet-hlack  hair),  “ That  is  to  say,”  I 
added,  hastily,  “it  was  not  very  ligl^t — * Utile 
disposed  to  be  blackish.  ” “ Ya,  wohl  1 Ya,  wohl ! 
that  must  be  the  very  man!”  V*And  you  ksy 
he  was  not  very  tall,  and  his  name  was  Lud- 
'vig?”  “So,  xncin  Herr!  gans  so!  tliat’s  my 
breather!  I thought  you’d  know  him,”  Here 
the  cigar^man  w^as  quite  overcome  witli  joy,  and 
called  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  next  room, 
to  come  and  see  a Herr  AinerikHner  w ho  was 
oequainted  with  Ludwig.  The  good  dame 
came  waddling  in,  and  when  the  matter  was 
explained,  her  face  was  suffused  with  smiles  of 
delight,  and  she  made  many  professiuos  of 
gratitude,  “ And  how  is  Ludwig  doing  ? mak- 
ing moneys  eh?”  asked  the  man.  “Yes,  I 
tiiought  he  must  he  doing  welh  His  restaurant 
wiis  well  jwtronixed.  He  looked  like  a man 
that  was  doing  well  the  last  time  I saw  him.” 
“Poor  Ludwig  I”  sighed  the  aifectionnte  brother  ; 
**he  never  could  get  along  in  Frankfort.  It 


beautiful  creature  and  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  Iier,  She  has  a very  pretty  pair  of  ankles, 
though,  of  course,  1 don’t  pretend  to  say  that 
is  any  of  my  business,  only  in  so  for  as  beauty 
can  never  cease  to  be  appreciated  by  all  men 
who  fully  and  fairly  represent  the  noble  State 
of  California. 

One  of  our  most  common  experiences  in  Ger- 
many is  to  be  asked  about  persons  who  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a shojvkeeper,  railroad  conductor,  guide,  or 
inn-keeper,  who  has  not  a brother,  uncle,  or 
cousin  in  “America.”  Not  long  since  I went 
into  a cigar  store  in  Frankfort  to  purchase  a few 
cigars.  The  proprietor,  a very  worihy  sort  of 
man,  spoke  a little  ♦English,  He  thought  at 
first  I must  be  an  Englander,  I spoke  such  an 
English  style  of  German  ; but  upon  learning  that 
I was  from  the  United  States,  he  was  quite  re- 
joiced, and  immediately  informed  me  that  he  had 
a brother  in  America,  Perhaps  I might  know 
him  ? His  name  was  Ludwig.  I thought  I knew 
a German  of  that  name,  w as  not  exactly  certain, 
but  entertained  that  impression.  “ Where* 
abouts  in  America  does  your  brother  live?”  I 
asked.  “ Is  it  in  North  America?”  The  cigar- 
man  thought  it  was.  It  was  either  in  North 
xVmerica  or  South  America— he  couldn’t  recol- 
lect which  “ Is  it  in  Nov  Orleans?”  Ho  was 
not  quite  sure,  but  that  sounded  a good  deal  like 
the  name  of  the  place.  Yes;  felt  pretty  confi* 
dent  it  Avos  in  New  Orleans.  I didn’t  know  such 
a Iverson  in  Nesv  Orleans ; in  fact,  had  very  few 
German  acquaintances  there,  but  I knew  a luaii 
by  the  nanie  of  Ludwig  in  San  Francisco,  a tall 
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must  be  a pleasant  country  to  lire  in  — for 
those  who  have  never  lived  in  California.  The 
gardens  are  beautiful ; the  music  is  delightful ; 
the  houses  are  elegant ; the  lager  beer  is  excel- 
lent ; the  schools  are  admirable ; and  the  people 
are  cheerful  and  polite.  I like  them  all ; I like 
every  thing ; but  (don’t  mention  it  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
if  you  please)  I can’t  stand  the  country  any  lon- 
ger myself.  It  is  too  slow — ^too  old-fashioned 
for  a man  who  has  seen  something  of  Washoe 
life.  One  may  enjoy  it  for  a year  or  two  by 
stirring  about  from  place  to  place ; but  the  nov- 
elty passes  away  sooner  or  later.  The  happiest 
of  all  our  happy  days  in  Germany  is  when  the 
postman’s  voice  is  heard  in  the  passage  amidst 
the  din  and  clatter  of  children  singing  out 
cheerily,  “America!  America!  Briefs  nnd  Zti^ 
tungen Letters  and  newspapers  from  Home ! 
It  is  worth  one’s  while  to  go  abroad  just  to  learn 
how  much  enjoyment  may  be  gained  from  this 
one  sonree. 

**  There  1b  an  innate  feding  cUnga 
Around  our  human  clay, 

A fondness  for  familiar  things 
That  will  not  wear  away.” 

How  often,  as  I wander  about  under  the  leaden 
sky,  pondering  over  some  old  ruin  or  gazing  afar 
off  in  search  of  some  little  bit  of  nature  undis- 
figured by  the  hand  of  man,  the  glorious  skies 
of  California  come  stealing  over  my  memory ; 
how  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  with  their  mountain  barriers,  their 
wood-skirted  streams,  and  their  wild  spring  fiow- 
ers,  sweep  out  into  the  dim  distance  before  the 
mind’s  eye;  how  fresh,  vigorous,  and  hopeful 
seems  life  in  that  land  of  promise  I I think  of 
the  pleasant  nights  I have  slept  upon  my  mo- 
ther-earth in  the  Coast  Range  under  the  star- 
spangled  sky;  of  the  free,  hearty,  and  genial 
society,  with  kindred  tastes  and  interests;  of 
the  many  kind  friends  we  left  behind  in  Oak- 
land, once  and  still  our  home ; of  the  hashing 
waters  of  the  Bay,  and  booming  guns  of  the 
steamers  sweeping  in  with  friends  and  tidings 
from  the  great  outer  World ; of  all  that  is  nat- 
urally associated  with  freedom,  energy,  and 
hope.  I think  of  these,  and  then  the  rattle  of 
drums  and  clang  of  bayonets  arouse  me  from 
the  reverie.  Alas!  there  is  no  real  freedom 
here.  The  spirit  of  decay  broods  over  all.  Mil- 
itary despotism  reigns  in  the  air,  in  the  fields, 
in  the  cities,  over  the  hearts  of  men — crushing 
the  energies,  blasting  every  aspiration  for  the 
future.  There  is  a profound  sadness  in  the 
very  lightness  of  their  pleasures  and  pastimes. 

I wander  in  the  crowded  cities  and  hear  no  fa- 
miliar voice,  see  no  familiar  face,  meet 

^^None  that  with  kindred  consdou^neBS  endued, 

If  I were  not,  would  <>e€ni  to  smile  the  less.** 

Good-by,  then,  to  the  Vaterland ! Much  as 
we  have  enjoyed  oor  sojourn  in  Frankfort^  many 
liappy  days  as  we  have  spent  in  the  neighboring 
villages,  we  must  now  turn  westward,  in  a few 
brief  months,  I trust,  to  greet  our  cherished 
friends,  and  breathe  the  air  of  our  sweet  cottage 
home  on  the  shores  of  the  ever-glorions  Pacific ! 


EULALIE.  ^ 

IT  was  noon  of  a cold,  cheerless,  wintry-feel- 
ing day,  early  in  November;  the  raw,  nn- 
tempered  north  wind  seemed  to  creep  into  the 
very  marrow  of  one’s  bones ; and  tlie  weather 
was  pervaded  with  that  chill,  uncomfortable, 
shivering  infiuence  which  is  most  commonly 
conveyed  in  the  expression,  “ the  air  is  full  of 
snow.”  Indeed  it  had  been  snowing  a little 
at  intervals  all  day : not  with  that  free-hearted 
abundance  which  is  suggestive  to  young  minds 
of  sleighing  parties  and  mulled  wine,  and  to  old- 
er ones  of  snow-shoveling  and  path-finding ; but 
in  a slow,  hesitating,  inconsistent  sort  of  way, 
as  if  the  feost-king  had  caught  the  infection  of 
onr  national  cautiousness,  and  feared  to  bid  his 
armies  advance  to  the  fields.  Now  and  again 
the  feathery  hosts  would  be  arrested  in  their 
winter-quarters,  and  the  heavy  atmosphere  would 
grow  lighter,  and  people  would  lift  their  heads 
to  say,  “ Is  it  going  to  clear  off?  Seems  to  me 
it  is  a litlle  brighter but  this  was  all  delusive ; 
the  light  fall  would  recommence,  and  the  heavy 
.air  grow  thick  again.  But  at  noon  the  hesita- 
tion seemed  over,  and  a plan  of  vigorous  action 
decided  upon ; and  now  the  wintry  surface  of 
the  earth  began  to  show  the  veil  of  snow  which 
was  rapidly  accumulating  upon  it.  Certainly, 
if  a thing  is  to  be  done,  there  is  a veiy  positive 
pleasure  in  seeing  it  done  thoroughly : a blind- 
ing snow-storm  or  a soaking  rain  may  not  be 
exactly  pleasant,  viewed  abstractedly ; but  they 
are  far  pleasanter  than  a dull,  slow,  ineffectu^ 
drizzle ! 

So,  possibly,  thought  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Merriam,  in  her  warm,  comfortable,  snug  kitch- 
en, where  the  early  dinner — which  was  literally 
a “ noon  meal”  with  her — had  been  already  dis- 
patched and  cleared  away,  as,  standing  with 
both  hands  resting  upon  the  window-sill,  she 
gazed  upon  the  wintry  scene  without,  in  fixed 
abstraction.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  in- 
dicative of  wandering  or  preoccupied  thought 
than  this  persistent  outlook  feom  a window 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  ? Every  ob- 
ject now  before  the  worthy  woman’s  eyes — the 
yard,  the  pump,  the  trees,  the  outbuildings, 
the  carriage-sweep,  the  garden- wall — she  had 
looked  upon  thousands  of  tiroes  before;  and 
even  the  snow-flakes,  if  they  were  really  a new 
importation,  just  sent  down,  and  making  their 
first  appearance  on  that  occasion,  why,  she  had 
seen  very  similar  ones  fall  just  so,  over  the  same 
ground,  from  the  same  window,  for  thirty  years 
or  more ; so  they  had  not  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  her,  if  they  were  new.  Still  she  gazed  out, 
as  earnestly  as  if  it  was  her  bounden  duty  to  see 
that  eveiy  sprig,  twig,  and  branch  of  the  larch 
and  fir  trees  which  screened  the  coach-house 
had  its  rightful  share  of  the  feathery  dispensa- 
tion. 

A quick  step 'tripped  lightly  down  stairs,  and 
the  inner  door  of  the  kitchen  opened  to  admit 
a pretty,  bright  girl,  yet  in  her  teens. 

“ How  cold  it  is,  Aunt  Betsey!”  she  said,  as 
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she  came  shivering  np  to  the  glowing  fire,  and 
spread  out  her  hands  to  its  genial  warmth.  I 
declare  it  is  a real  winter's  storm ! You  don't 
know  any  thing  about  it  down  here,  aunt ; you 
don't  hear  it  here ; but  up  in  my  room  it  sounds 
as  much  again ; the  wind  howls  and  the  snow 
beats  up  against  the  windows.  1 do  believe  we 
are  going  to  have  real  winter  now!" 

“I  guess  not,"  said  Mrs.  Merriara,  leaving 
her  post  of  observation  and  coming  back  to  the 
fire.  *‘We  don't  often  have  winter  set  in  so 
early  as  this." 

**  Oh ! I don't  know,  Aunt ; only  see  how  it 
snows  !'* 

Yes,  dear,  I see  it  does ; but  I guess  it  won't 
amount  to  much ; it  is  only  November  yet,  and 
that's  too  early  in  the  season  to  expect  much 
snow." 

“ What  day  of  the  month  is  it.  Aunt  Betsey?” 

About  the  twenty-second,  dear,  I believe." 

‘‘The  twenty -second!  Oh,  dear  me!  and 
this  is  the  first  snow : twenty-two  snow-storms ! 
Ob,  my  goodness ! won't  it  be  a winter !" 

“I  don't  believe  in  that  rule,  Bessie — do 
you?" 

“Why,  yes,  indeed!  I thought  evciy  body 
did." 


“ I don't,  for  one.” 

“You  don't?  I do;  and  my  mother  does; 
and  so  does  father." 

“Do  they?” 

“Yes,  indeed;  and  I guess  it's  true.  I'm 
sure  it  snows  no^  as  if  it  had  got  a great  deal 
to  do.  Only  look  out!  I don't  believe  Uncle 
John  will  come  home  to-night— do  you  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  he  will." 

“ What,  in  all  this  storm  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  he  will.  Why,  he  hasn't  slept 
a night  out  of  this  house  for  twenty  years  !'* 

“ Twenty  years ! Oh  my ! that's  a long  time, 
aunt." 

“ 1 suppose  it  seems  longer  to  you,  dear,  than 
it  does  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Merriam. 

“Of  course  it  does,”  laughed  Bessie;  “for  it 
is  more  than  my  whole  lifetime,  you  know ; but 
I do  hope  uncle  will  come.” 

“Don’t  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  about 
that ; he'll  come  before  night  if  he  is  alive.” 

“But,  aunt,  what  if  he  shouldn't?” 

“But,  child,  I tell  you  he  will.” 

“ Yes,  I know — but  still — ^what  if  he  doesn’t?” 

“Well,  as  you  say,  what  if  he  doesn’t?  what 
then,  Bessie?" 

“Shouldn’t  you  be  afraid,  aunt?” 

“ Afraid  he  had  met  with  some  accident,  do 
you  mean?” 

“ Ob  no ; I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  danger 
of  that ; if  he  staid  it  would  be  the  storm  that 
would  have  kept  him,  I suppose.” 

“Afraid  of  what,  then,  Bessie?” 

“ Why,  to  be  here  all  alone,  only  you  and  I.” 

“ There  is  no  fear,  Bessie ; he  is  sure  to  come ; 
Fm  certain  of  it.  But  what  is  there  to  be  afraid 
of  if  he  didn’t  ? Who  wants  to  harm  you  or  me  ? 
And  evetf  if  they  did,  there  are  the  two  great 
do^:  I guess  they  are  pretty  safe  guards." 
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“ But,”  suggested  the  young  girl — looking  out 
of  the  window,  and  shivering  slightly  as  she 
spoke — “this  is  such  a great,  lonesome  place.” 

“ Not  more  lonesome  than  other  country  seats; 
all  country  places  look  lonesome  in  winter.” 

“ Yes,  aunt,  but  then  this  is  so  gloomy;  such 
a great  house,  all  shut  up  and  lonely." 

“Why,  Bessie,”  said  Mrs.  Merriam,  in  a 
tone  almost  reproachful,  “I  thought  you  al- 
ways admired  the  place !" 

“Yes,  aunt,"  said  Bessie,  with  a slightly  con- 
strained manner,  “ and  so  1 do : 1 think  it  is  a 
splendid  place ; but  you  know  I never  made  you 
a visit  in  winter  before,  and  you  must  allow  it 
is  a melancholy  old  place  even  in  summer, 
though  it  is  very  beautiful  then.” 

“It  never  seems  lonesome  to  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Merriam,  reflectively.  “ But  perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause I have  got  used  to  it.  If  you  could  only 
see  it,  Bessie,  as  I first  saw  it!" 

“Ah!  that  was  a very  different  thing,  aunt. 

I suppose  it  was  not  gloomy  here  then.” 

“No,  indeed;  I remember  the  first  day  I 
ever  came  here.  Ob ! if  I could  show  it  to  you 
as  it  looked  to  roe  then ; all  the  house  thrown 
wide  open  and  full  of  company,  and  music,  and 
elegant  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  gay  carriages 
dashing  up  to  the  door  from  noon  till  night; 
and  then,  in  the  winter  too,  I'm  sure  it  was  any 
thing  but  gloomy  and  lonesome  here  then.  Oh  I 
if  you  could  only  remember,  as  I do,  the  Thanks- 
giving-days— yes,  and  the  Christraas-days,  when 
they  kept  Yule  here  as  they  do  in  England,  and 
the  house  was  full  of  company,  fires  in  eveiy 
room,  and  every  bed  filled,  and  such  a long 
table  in  the  dining-room,  and  music  in  the  hall, 
and  dancing  in  the  great  drawing-room,  and  the 
whole  house  alive  with  glad  faces,  and  ringing 
with  laughter  and  with  merry  young  voices! 

Oh ! it  was  not  gloomy  or  lonesome  here  then, 
even  in  winter.” 

‘ ‘ No,  indeed,  aunt ; it  roust  have  been  ven' 
diflerent  then  from  what  it  is  now.  But  how 
long  ago  was  all  this  ?" 

“Nigh  upon  thirty  years  ago,  Bessie.” 

“ Why,  aunt,  thirty  years ! I shouldn't  think 
you  could  remember  any  thing  about  it.” 

“ But  I do,  child — better  than  what  happened 
last  summer.”  And  settling  herself  back  in  her 
chair,  she  seemed  about  to  relapse  into  her  silent 
musings. 

“Aunt,”  said  Bessie,  suddenly,  “if  you  have 
lived  here  so  long,  you  must  have  been  here  be- 
fore— before — ” She  stopped,  hesitatingly ; her 
aunt  looked  at  her  keenly,  but  did  not  speak. 

Bessie  paused  a moment,  as  if  to  recruit  her 
courage,  and  then  began  again : 

“Aunt,  were  you  living  here  when  it  took 
place  ?" 

“ What  took  place,  Bessie  ?" 

“ Why,  the — the — terrible — accident^  aunt ; 
were  you  living  here  then  ?” 

“Yes,  chil4  I was,"  said  Mrs.  Merriam, 
carelessly  and  evasively.  “But,  Bessie,  how  is 
the  wind  now? — seems  to  me  it  looks  a little 
brighter ; do  see  if  the  wind  has  worked  round 
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any  yet — I think  it  has ; you  look  and  tell 
me.” 

‘‘No,  aunt,  not  a bit;  just  the  old  course; 
and  it  snows  faster  than  it  did.  But,  aunt,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  something.  If  you  lived 
here  so  long  ago,  you  must  have  seen,  you  must 
have  known  her.” 

“ Who  is  Acr,  Bessie  ?” 

“Why,  yon  know,  aunt,  of  course — the  young 
lady  who — who — well,  then,  Miss  Enlalie.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  will  yon? 
That 8 a dear,  good  aunt! — I do  so  want  to 
know  the  whole  story ! You  will  tell  me — 
won’t  you?” 

“I  think,  Bessie,  we  might  find  a pleasanter 
subject  for  such  a dull,  stormy  day.” 

“But,  aunt,  I want  to  hear  it  so  much;  I 
have  been  longing  to  ask  you  this  great  while.” 

“ Who  told  you  any  thing  about  it,  Bessie  ? 
I’m  sure  I never  did.” 

“ No,  Aunt  Betsey ; but  you  know  I used  to 
go  to  school  here  when  I was  a little  girl  and 
made  visits  to  you.  Do  you  suppose  I could  go 
from  this  house  to  a village  school  and  not  be 
questioned  ? And  when  I did  not  know  any  j 
thing  about  it,  do  you  suppose  they  were  not  all  j 
willing  and  eager  to  tell  me  ? Why,  I had  heard 
it  long  before  I was  ten  years  old ; and  besides, 
aunt,  is  there  any  real  reason  why  I should  not 
hear  a story  which  has  been  made  so  public,  and 
rung  through  all  changes  for  twenty  years  and 
more?” 

“Then,  if  you  have  heard  it  all  before,  Bes- 
sie,” said  her  aunt,  rather  tartly,  “ what  do  you 
come  to  me  for  ? Do  you  think  it  is  such  an 
agreeable  story  that  I shall  find  pleasure  in 
telling,  or  you  in  hearing  it?” 

“No,  aunt;  but  I don’t  suppose  I have  ever 
got  just  the  rights  of  it.  It  may  be  that  it  has 
been  exaggerated  ; and  I thought  if  you  told 
it — you  who  had  known  her — you  might  ex- 
plain or  give  a reason  for  what  she  did.” 

“ True  enough,  Bessie ; there  is  something  in 
that.  But  what  is  it  you  most  want  to  know?” 

“ I want  to  know  the  whole  story.” 

“Bless  you,  child!  1 shouldn’t  know  where 
to  begin.” 

“Begin  at  the  beginning,  aunt;  that’s  the 
place.  Begin  from  thei^time  you  first  entered 
this  house.  There — see  here ! here  is  your  knit- 
ting, and  lil  take  mine,  and  you’ll  tell  me  the 
whole,  won’t  you — like  a dear,  good  auntie?” 

“Well,  Bessie,  it  is  a long  way  to  go  back, 
but  ril  try.  The  first  day  I ever  came  here — 
let  me  see : I was  a young  woman  then,  dear. 
How  old  are  you,  Bessie  ?” 

“Just  nineteen,  aunt.” 

“Are  you,  indeed? — it  don’t  seem  possible! 
just  as  old  as  I was  then ; but  I felt  myself  quite 
a woman,  and  you  are  only  a child !” 

Bessie  bridl^  a little,  and  bit  her  red  lip ; 
but  she  did  not  dare  to  enter  any  protest,  as  her 
aunt  was  just  about  to  tap  the  springs  of  memo- 
ry for  her,  and  her  aunt  went  on : 

“ I suppose,  after  all,  it’s  partly  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  brought  up ; you  never  had 


to  rough  it,  and  I had.  I had  seen  a deal  of 
trouble  and  care  before  I was  nineteen,  and  had 
to  fight  my  own  way  in  the  world,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ripens  people  mighty  early.  You  know 
I came  here  first  as  under  chamber-maid ; Mrs. 
Clark,  who  was  the  housekeeper  here  then,  was  an 
old  friend  of  my  mother's,  and  she  got  me  the 
place;  and  it  was  thought  a great  thing  to  get  into 
such  a service  then.  Seems  to  me,  somehow  or 
other,  there  wa’n’t  so  many  rich  folks  about  then 
— at  least,  not  so  many  who  kept  help ; and  it  was 
counted  a good  start  in  life  for  a girl  to  get  into 
such  a family  as  this  was.  My  gracious ! how 
times  and  folks  have  changed  since  then ! Girls 
did  not  presume  then  to  name  their  wages,  and 
make  terms,  and  ask  what  privileges  they  could 
have,  and  tell  how  much  time  they  wanted  to 
themselves.  No,  indeed  ! I guess  they  didn’t ; 
they  stood  shy,  and  held  their  tongues,  and  the 
lady  told  what  she  would  require  and  what  she 
would  give  ; and  the  question  was  if  they  could 
suit  the  place,  not  if  the  place  could  suit  them ; 
and  if  they  didn’t  suit  they  had  to  hear  of  it,  and 
keep  a civil  tongue  in  their  head  and  mend  their 
ways,  or  be  dismissed,  and  that  was  a great  dis- 
grace. They  didn’t  toss  up  their  chins  and  say, 

‘ It  seems  I don't  suit,  and  yon  can  look  out  for 
another  girl,  for  I shall  leave  you  to-morrow 
morning.’  It  seems  to  me  that  folks  knew  their 
places  better  then,  and  kept  them  ; I mean  folks 
of  all  classes : the  ladies  were  a deal  more  grand 
and  stately ; and  the  servant-girls  were  more 
respectful — they  had  to  be.  * But,  dear  me! 
that’s  neither  here  nor  there,  as  we  say.” 

Bessie  had  been  thinking  so  for  some  time, 
but  she  did  not  dare  to  speak ; and  her  aunt  re- 
sumed : 

“ Well,  Bessie,  when  I came  up  here  that  first 
day  (it  was  in  summer,  and  the  trees  w'ere  all  in 
leaf)  I did  think  it  was  a perfect  Paradise.  It 
didn’t  look  as  it  does  now.  The  house  was  all 
open,  and  the  lawn  was  so  beautifully  kept! 
Why  the  grass  was  cut,  and  swept,  and  rolled 
every  week,  and  the  drive  raked  off  every  day; 
and  there  were  vases  and  statues  on  the  lawn, 
and  the  fountain  was  playing — ” 

“Aunt,  I never  saw  the  fountain  play,”  in- 
terrupted Bessie. 

“No,  dear,  it  never  plays  now;  but  it  did 
then.  And  up  and  down  each  side  of  the  wide 
steps — up  to  the  piazza,  you  know — there  was  a 
thick  hedge  of  green-house  plants  (the  green- 
house was  kept  up  then) ; and  the  gardener  used 
to  come  every  morning  early  to  water  them,  and 
change  them,  and  bring  fresh  ones ; so  they  were 
always  kept  in  full  bloom.  And  on  the  piazza 
were  great  tubs  with  orange  and  lemon  trees  in 
them,  all  in  full  flower,  and  smelling  so  sweet 
they  filled  the  whole  air.  I remember  that  as 
I came  up  to  the  house  I thought,  could  heaven 
be  any  more  beautiful  than  this  was  ? and  what 
could  the  folks  that  lived  here  expect  in  the  oth- 
er world  beyond  what  they  had  got  here  ? 

“Well,  I went  into  the  kitchen  and  asked 
for  the  housekeeper,  and,  dear  me ! shh  seemed 
to  mo  most  as  grand  as  the  Queen;  and  she 
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took  me  into  her  room,  and  she  talked  and 
talked,  telling  me  what  I must  do  and  what  1 
mustn't  do,  and  how  I must  speak,  and  how  I 
must  look,  and  how  I must  stand,  till  I didn’t 
know  really  if  I was  on  my  head  or  my  heels. 
And  then,  when  she  had  got  me  into  a red«hot 
fuss,  she  sent  in  to  let  the  ladies  know  I was 
there,  and  ask  when  they  would  be  pleased  to  see 
me ; and  the  word  came  back  that  Miss  Georgina 
would  see  me  then  in  the  drawing-room.  Now 
that  was  a mistake,  the  young  lady  said  * in  the 
dressing-room,*  but  the  word  came  to  us  * in  the 
drawing-room and  so  into  the  drawing-room  I 
went ; and  I guess  none  of  our  brave  young  sol- 
diers ever  felt  half  as  much  frightened  in  their 
first  battle  as  I did  then.** 

“And  were  the  ladies  there,  auntie?” 

“Yes,  all  but  Miss  Georgina.  I told  you 
she  was  expecting  me  in  her  dressing-room ; but 
I didn't  know  it ; and  so  1 waited  there  till  she 
came  down  herself  and  took  me  up.” 

“ And  the  others  were  all  there,  you  say  ?” 

**  Yes,  all  the  others  were  there.** 

“And  she — was  she  there  then,  Aunt  Bet- 
sey?” 

“She?— who?” 

“ Oh,  you  know,  of  course — Miss  Eulalie — 
was  she  there  ?” 

“Yes,  she  was  there  with  the  rest.” 

“Well,  tell  me  about  her  — that’s  a good 
auntie!  now  do.” 

“ Bless  you,  child ! what  shall  I tell  you  ?” 

* ‘ What  was  she  doing  then  ?” 

“ She  wasn't  doing  any  thing ; she  was  lying 
all  curled  up  on  one  of  the  sofas,  just  like  a lit- 
tle lap-dog.  She  was  so  little,  and  so  cuddled 
in  among  shawls  and  cushions,  1 thought  at  first 
it  was  a little  child ; but  presently  one  of  the 
ladies  spoke  to  her,  and  she  raised  her  head  to 
answer  her ; and  oh ! my  soul ! I saw  it  wasn't 
a child,  for  all  she  was  so  little.  No  child  ever 
looked  like  that,  I guess.” 

“ What  was  she  like,  Aunt  Betsey  ? Do  tell 
me.” 

“Well,  nothing,  child,  that  you  ever  saw  or 
ever  will  see,  I guess.  She  didn’t  favor  any 
of  the  other  ladies — not  the  least  mite  in  the 
world.” 

“ Was  she  handsome  ?” 

“Well,  I can’t  say.  I’m  sure.  I’ve  asked 
myself  that  question  many  and  many  a time, 
and  I couldn’t  tell  for  the  life  of  me.  Some- 
times I'd  think  she  was,  and  then  again  I'd  be 
sure  she  wasn't.  The  men  all  raved  about  her 
— about  her  hair  and  her  eyes — so  I suppose  she 
must  have  been  handsome ; but  I declare  I can’t 
tell  to  this  day  if  I thought  she  was  or  wasn’t.” 

“ You  can’t  tell  if  she  was  handsome  or  not  ? 
How  queer  that  is ! Try  to  describe  her  to  me, 
Aunt  Betsey.  Can’t  you  tell  me  how  she  look- 
ed ? and  then  I can  tell  in  a minute  if  she  was 
a beauty  or  not.” 

“No  you  couldn’t!”  said  Mrs.  Merriam — 
“ not  if  you’d  seen  her  you  couldn’t !” 

“Well,  just  try  to  describe  her  to  me,  won’t 
you?” 
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“ Well,  she  was  a little  low  thing,  not  bigger 
than  a child  of  twelve — I’ve  thought,  sometimes, 

I if  the  fairies  had  ever  got  into  America  she  must 
have  come  of  that  stock.  Her  complexion  was 
I sort  of  dark  and  swarthy — all  the  other  ladies 
' were  fair  as  lilies.  I told  you  the  men  made  a 
fuss  about  her  hair ; but  I never  could  see  any 
i thing  to  admire  in  a great  shock  of  hair.  It  al- 
ways makes  me  think  of  Samson,  and  Absalom, 
and  buffaloes,  and  orang-outangs,  and  such  sort 
of  folks.  But  hers  beat  all  I ever  did  see  for 
length  and  thickness.  Why,  when  she  stood  up, 
and  let  it  down,  it  reached  down  to  her  knees, 
and  it  was  so  thick  it  would  hang  round  her  like 
a cloak.” 

“Good  gracious,  aunt,  .that  was  a head  of 
hair,  to  be  sure ! What  was  the  color  of  it  ?” 

“Coal-black  and  shiny;  it  didn’t  curl,  but  it 
was  just  crinkly  all  the  way  through.” 

“ But  did  she  wear  it  hanging  down  so,  aunt  ? 

How  funny!” 

“Why,  no,  child ; bless  your  heart,  no!  she 
couldn’t.  She  might  as  well  have  walked  round 
in  a horse-blanket.  No,  she  wore  it  done  up  in 
great  braids.  You’ve  got  hair  enough,  to  my 
taste — very  good  hair  too,  just  the  color  mine 
was  when  I was  a girl ; but,  mercy's  sake ! all 
the  hair  you’ve  got  wouldn't  make  one  of  her 
braids ; and  she  wore  it  wound  round  her  head, 
round  and  round,  like  a crown.  I used  to  won- 
der it  didn't  tip  her  over  backward,  it  was  so 
heavy.  She  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  loved  to 
let  it  down  and  show  it  off ; and,  I remember, 
that  first  time  I saw  her  she  had  one  of  her 
braids,  as  thick  as  your  wrist,  in  her  hand,  and 
was  playing  with  it,  as  she  lay  there  on  the  sofa 
— winding  it  round  her  arm  and  polishing  it  up 
with  her  hand.  And  then  her  voice,  that  was 
wonderful  too ; it  was  so  sweet  and  yet  so  strong ! 

When  she  talked  it  was  ’most  as  sweet  as  other 
folks*  singing;  but  when  she  sung — my  good- 
ness!— she  used  to  make  me  think  of  a katydid 
or  one  of  them  little  green  grasshoppers,  her 
voice  seemed  so  out  of  proportion  to  her  size. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was  her 
eyes.  I never  saw  any  eyes  to  match  ’em.  I 
was  'most  afraid  of  them.  She  had  thick,  heavy 
black  lashes ; and,  when  she  was  looking  down, 
you'd  say,  maybe,  she  was  sort  of  stupid-look- 
ing ; but  when  she  looked  up — why,  it  used  to 
make  me  think  of  what  I’ve  read  of  that  horrid 
French  thing  that  they  used  to  cut  off  men's 
heads  with  in  the  French  Revolution,  you  know 
— what  do  they  call  it  ?” 

“ What,  the  guillotine.  Aunt  Betsey  ?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it;  I guess  it  wasn't  a mite 
sharper — or — more  deadly.” 

“ Thank  you.  Aunt  Betsey  ; I think  I know 
now  just  how  she  looked,”  said  little  Bessie, 
dropping  her  eyelids,  reflectively.  “I  can  sec 
her  just  as  plain  as  in  a picture.” 

“In  her  picture!”  said  Mrs.  Merriam,  start- 
ing. “ Why,  Bessie,  what  do  you  mean  ? Where 
in  the  world  and  when  did  you  ever  see  her  pic- 
ture ?” 

“I  didn’t  say  *in  her  picture,’  aunt;  I said, 
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* as  plain  as  in  a picture but,  auntie,”  said  the 
young  girl,  the  flush  of  quick  intelligence  pass- 
ing across  her  face,  was  there  ever  a picture 
of  her?” 

Well,  yes,  I suppose  there  was  once,”  said 
Mrs.  Merriam,  reluctantly  and  fretfully,  for  she 
saw  she  had  thoughtlessly  betrayed  her  hand  to 
her  clever  little  opponent;  “and  now,  Bessie, 
do  drop  it ; I’m  tir^  of  all  this  talk.” 

“Oh  no,  auntie,  you  are  not  so  easily  tired 
of  obliging  me,  1 know.  Have  pity  upon  the 
natural  curiosity  of  a woman.  Was  there  a pic- 
ture of  her  ?” 

“Yes,  child,  there  was.  Will  that  do?” 

“Where  does  it  hang?” 

“ It  don’t  hang  any  wheres  now,  I guess.” 

“ But  where  did  it  use  to  hang  ? I never  saw 
it  when  you  took  me  in  to  see  the  rooms.  I saw 
all  the  others,  you  know.  Why  did  not  you 
show  me  that  one  ?” 

“ It  is  not  there,  Bessie ; it  was  taken  down 
after  the — ” 

“Oh  yes;  I understand:  of  course  it  would 
be.  But  what  became  of  it,  aunt  ?” 

“ Nothing  became  of  it  that  ever  I heard  of.” 

“ Is  it  still  in  existence  ? Is  it  in  this  house  ? 
Oh,  auntie,  just  tell  me  that!” 

“ Bessie,  you  beat  all  for  a tease  that  ever  I 
saw  in  my  life.  When  you  go  home  you  may 
give  my  love  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  you’re 
worse  than  she  was  at  your  age.” 

“Thank you,  aunt,”  laughed  Bessie ; “lam 
not  going  home  at  present ; when  I do  I will 
call  for  your  dispatches:  but  now  my  present 
business  is,  where  is  that  picture  ? — is  it  now  in 
this  house  ?” 

“Well,  yes,  you  little  torment,  it  is.” 

“ Where  is  it,  auntie  ? tell  me  just  that  one 
thing,  and  I’ll  make  you  some  nice  dap-jacks 
for  tea  — such  as  you  and  Uncle  John  both 
like.” 

“Thank  yon,  miss;  but  I guess  I can  make 
as  good  dap-jacks  as  you  can  any  day.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Bessie ; “ better  ones,  I dare 
say : only  you  like  to  have  me  make  them  some- 
times, you  know.  Now  please  tell  me  where 
that  picture  is  ?” 

“Goodness  me,  child!  it  is  in  the  west  gar- 
ret,” 

“ In  the  west  garret  ? I never  was  in  there, 
was  I?” 

“ No ; I know  that  as  well  as  you  do.” 

“But,  aunt,  you  will  take  me  up  and  let  me 
see  it  now,  won’t  you  ?” 

“No,  I will  not.” 

“Oh,  auntie!  yes,  yon  will:  don’t  be  rash. 
You  wouldn’t  refuse  me  such  a little  thing  as 
that,  and  here  am  I knitting  this  beautiful  shawl 
for  you ; and  Dr.  James’s  wife  says  it  is  a great 
deal  handsomer  than  hers  or  Mrs.  Parker’s 
either,  and  better  knit  too— only  think  of  that ! 
— see,  isn’t  it  a beauty  ? — and  I’m  going  to  put 
such  a lovely  fringe  to  it.  Come  now,  aunt, 
you  will  let  me  see  it,  won’t  you  ? You  know 
you  always  do  what  I want  you  to.” 

“Hush,  you  little  wheedling  thing!  You’d 


wheedle  a bird  off  of  a bush,  or  a dsh  out  of  the 
frying-pan.” 

“Do  you  think  so ? That’s  quite  encourag- 
ing ; but,  as  you  are  neither  fowl  nor  dsh,  what 
can  I do  with  you  ? for  I’m  bound  to  see  that 
picture.  Won’t  you  go?  I should  think  you 
would  for  your  own  niece,  the  only  niece  you’ve 
got,  or  ever  did  have,  or  ever  will  have.  I’m 
sure  if  I had  a nice  little  niece,  named  for  me 
and  every  thing,  I’d  do  ’most  any  thing  for 
her.” 

“You  don’t  know.  Just  wait  till  you  get 
her.  Maybe  you’ll  dnd  it  is  not  such  a bless- 
ing.” 

“Why,  Aunt  Betsey,  I thought  really  you 
loved  me.” 

“And  so  I do,  Bessie,  but  there  is  no  satis- 
fying you.  You  never  know  when  to  stop: 
give  you  an  inch,  and  you’ll  want  the  ell.” 

“No,  aunt,  I don’t  want  ell  or  inch  either 
this  time.  I only  want  one  peep,  and  what 
harm  can  it  do  ? You  have  got  to  go  up  stairs 
to  get  me  some  more  wool — see  here,  my  ball  is  , 
nearly  out — and  that  will  be  half-way  up. 
Come  now,  auntie,  don’t  be  cross : why,  I’d  do 
ten  timds  as  much  for  you.  Come  now.” 

“ Bless  my  soul,  Bessie,  how  you  do  run  on ! 

I might  as  well  try  to  reason  with  a water-spout. 
Come  then,  you  little  plague,  and  have  done 
with  it!” 

Preceded  by  her  aunt,  who  mounted  the  stairs 
with  slow  reluctant  steps,  Bessie’s  light  foot 
reached  the  door  of  the  west  garret,  or  lumber- 
room,  and  she  stood  in  silent,  eager  expecta- 
tion, while  Mrs.  Merriam  sorted  over  her  keys, 
and  at  last  turned  the  rusty,  long  unturned  lock ; 
and  as  the  door  opened,  she  darted  in  with  the 
impatient  curiosity  of  a little  child. 

“Why,  Aunt  Betsey!”  she  cried,  looking 
round  upon  the  mass  of  incongruous  objects  with 
which  the  low  attic  was  crow'ded  — “what  a 
splendid  place  I Why  didn't  you  ever  let  me 
come  up  here  before?” 

“ I wish  I hadn’t  let  you  come  now,”  groaned 
the  housekeeper. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Betsey,  I should  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  rout  over  all  these  queer  old  things !” 

“Yes,  I dare  say  you  would,”  said  Mrs. 
Merriam,  grimly;  “and  there’s  another  thing  I 
dare  say,  and  that  is,  you  never  will !” 

“What  a lot  of  old  things!  Books,  I de- 
clare! What  are  they?  ‘Marmion,’  ‘World 
without  Souls,  ’ ‘ Thinks  I to  Myself — what  a 
funny  title : I never  read  that ! ” 

“Let  the  books  alone,  Bessie!” 

“Why,  aunt!”  laughed  the  silveiy  voice  of 
the  girl,  “I  declare  if  there  is  not  a crib,  and  a 
cradle,  and  a high  chair,  up  in  that  comer!” 

“Well,  suppose  there  is!  Why  shouldn’t 
there  be  ? I’ll  warrant  now,  you  thought,  smart 
as  you  are,  that  great  folks  like  the  Trevellions 
were  bora  grown  up ! Didn’t  you  now  ? Own 
up ; didn’t  you  think  so?” 

“No,”  said  Bessie,  laughing,  though  she 
blushed  consciously  at  the  truth  of  her  aunt’s 
sarcasm,  “ not  just  that ; but  Tve  always  heard 
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them  spoken  of  as  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
I never  thought  of  them  as  any  thing  else.*’ 

“ There ! I knew  it — just  as  I said ; but  they 
were  babies  once,  and  1 suppose  th^  were  once 
as  young  and  as  silly  as  you  are !” 

“ Thank  you,  aunt ; but  as  they  lived  to  get 
over  it,  I trust  I may  do  the  same.” 

“The  Lord  grant  it,”  said  Mrs.  Merriam. 

“Amen  ! — but  oh,  my  goodness!”  said  Bes- 
sie, as  her  aunt  was  busily  removing  things,  and 
working  her  slow  way  across  the  room,  “ if  here 
is  not  an  old  guitar ! — ^tum,  turn,  turn — what  a 
funny  old  thing !” 

“Put  it  down,  Bessie.” 

“And  heaps  of  old  music.  Oh,  how  old  and 
yellow ! What  is  this  ? 


^ In  Ume  of  need— Thy  gallant  eteed 
That  champs  the  rein,  delay  reproving—  '• 

“ Put  it  down,  Bessie.” 

“ Only  one  minute,  auntie. 


* ShaU  each  peril  bear  thee  by, 

With  his  maBt^ris — charmer — roving.' 


“Now  that’s  pretty,  only  it  was  so  covered 
with  dust  I couldn’t  make  out  the  last  line.” 

“ Bessie,”  said  her  aunt,  stopping  short  in  her 
progress,  “do  you  want  to  see  this  picture,  or 
do  you  not  ?” 

“ Yes,  aunt,  to  be  sure  I do,  terribly !” 

“Then  mind  what  I say,  if  you  don’t  let 
things  alone  I won’t  show  it  to  yon;  mind, 
now.” 


“Law,  aunt,  what  is  the  hurt?  I won’t  do 
any  mischief.” 

“Pve  told  you,  child,  the  picture,  and  no- 
thing else ; or  any  thing  else,  and  not  the  pic- 
ture. 1 ain’t  going  to  have  these  things  all 
dragged  out  and  made  fun  of,  I tell  you.” 

“Well,  I won’t.  ‘Hands  behind  us,  is  the 
rule  at  the  happy  infant  school see,  aunt,  I 
have  rolled  my  hands  both  up  in  my  apron.  I 
suppose  I may  use  my  eyes  though.  Now  just 
teU  me  what  are  those  two  queer  things  for,  on 
top  of  that  chest  ?” 

“What  things,  child?” 

“ Those  two  little  machines  over  there,  that 
lot  of  little  sticks,  in  a frame  like  two  little  gate 
posts.” 

“ Oh,  them  ? Why  that’s  a quilling-frame, 
and  t’other  is  to  weave  fringes  in.” 

“Did  the  ladies  use  to  quill  and  weave 
fringe  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed ; young  girls  weren’t  so  idle  then 
as  they  are  now.” 

“I  suppose  not;  but  what  are  all  those  old 
letters  ? Oh,  aunt ; do  yon  think  there  are  any 
love-letters  among  them  ? I never  read  a real 
love-letter  in  all  my  life ! May  I open  one  ?” 

“No,  indeed;  don’t  yon  touch  them!” 

“Aunt  Betsey,  what  have  all  these  great 
trunks  got  in  them  ?” 

“Some  hove  got  house  linen,  and  some  have 
got  clothes,  I believe.” 

“What,  old  dresses  of  the  ladies,  aunt?” 

“ Yes,  I believe  so.” 

“Oh,  aunt!  old  party-dresses?  What  gold 
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and  silver  muslins,  and  worked  India  things, 
and  all  such — is  there,  aunt  ?” 

“I  dare  say  there  is,  Bessie;  but  what  if 
there  is  ?” 

“ Oh,  but  auntie ! I never  saw  a gold  or  sil- 
ver muslin  in  my  life.  Pve  heard  mother  tell  of 
them,  and  sanded- wood  fans.  Let  me  have  one 
peep,  I won’t  do  a bit  of  harm ; let  me  lift  the 
lid  of  this  one  trunk,  may  I ?” 

“Bessie,  hear  what  I say;  these  things  are 
not  mine ; I am  paid  for  taking  care  of  ’em ; 
they  were  left  in  my  charge,  and  I won’t  have 
them  touched.” 

“ But  won’t  they  all  drop  to  pieces  here?” 

“ If  they  do  you  will  not  have  to  answer  for 
it.” 

“ No,  but  it  seems  a great  pity,  though,”  re- 
plied Bessie. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that;  I guess  it’s  just 
as  well  as  if  they  were  out,  turning  the  heads  of 
silly  young  girls.  They  do  no  harm  here,  any 
way.” 

“Aunt,  do  you  think  there  is  a sandal- wood 
fan  among  them  ?” 

“ Oh  no ; I guess  there  is  not.” 

“ Don’t  you  know,  aunt  ?” 

“No,  dear;  I don’t.” 

“ Couldn’t  you  let  me  look  ? I’ll  be  so  care- 
fbl.” 

“ No,  I will  not ; and  there’s  an  end  to  it  I” 

“Well,  then,  just  tell  me  what  they  use  to 
do  with  those  great  china  jars  ?” 

“ Keep  them  to  look  at,  I guess,”  said  Mrs. 
Merriam,  who  had  now  reached  the  object  of  her 
search,  and  taking  up  the  picture  which  was 
leaning  against  the  wall,  she  uncovered  and 
dusted  it,  and  turned  it  face  outward  to  view ; 
and  as  she  did  so  it  seemed  to  Bessie  that  a sud- 
den flash  of  sunlight  illumined  the  dusky  garret. 

For  a moment  Mrs.  Merriam  stood  silently  hold- 
ing the  picture,  her  keen  eye  fixed  on  the  face 
of  the  young  girl,  and  neither  of  them  spoke. 

“Well?” — she  questioned  at  last — “this  is 
the  picture  ; what  do  you  say  to  it  ?” 

But  Bessie’s  only  answer  was  a deep  inspi- 
ration, as  with  clasped  hands  she  sank  down 
dreamily  upon  one  of  the  dusty  trunks  behind 
her. 

“Does  it  look  as  you  thought  it  would,  Bes- 
sie?” 

“Yes,  aunt,” said  Bessie,  in  low,  tremulous 
tones ; “just  as  I thought  it  would— only  more 
so.” 

“ More  so  ? More  what  ?”  asked  the  matter- 
of-fact  aunt. 

“ More  intense — ^more  passionate — more  ev- 
ery thing ! Oh,  aunt,  what  a face  that  is !” 

“You  asked  me,  Bessie,  if  she  was  handsome, 
and  I said  I didn’t  know ; now  I ask  you  the 
same  question — is  she  handsome  ?” 

“And  I answer  as  you  did,  aunt — I can’t 
tell.  Oh,  what  eyes ! they  are  terrible  in  their 
magnificence ! Even  in  the  picture  their  blue- 
diamond  brightness  takes  my  very  breath  away! 

What  must  the  reality  have  been?  I under- 
stand now  what  you  meant  about  the  flash  of 
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the  guillotine.  1 can  feel  that  their  glance  was 
like  the  uplifting  of  a battle-axe.  Oh,  aunt, 
who  is  she  like?  Who  does  she  make  me 
think  of?” 

don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Merriam ; '^she 
don’t  make  me  think  of  any  one  I ever  knew.  1 
am  sure  I never  saw  any  one  who  looked  the 
least  like  her.” 

She  does  remind  me  of  some  one,”  said 
Bessie.  ‘ * Not  any  one  I ever  saw — I don’t  mean 
that ; but  some  one  I have  read  of.  Is  it  any 
one  in  the  Bible,  aunt  ?” 

In  the  Bible  ? Heaven  bless  the  child ! no ; 
I’m  sure  she  was  not  like  any  one  in  the  Bible 
that  I can  think  of,  unless  it  was  that  tall,  thin 
gentleman  who  talked  with  Eve  under  the  apple- 
tree.” 

No,  no,”  said  Bessie,  too  much  absorbed  in 
her  contemplation  of  the  picture  even  to  smile 
at  what  her  aunt  said;  but  it  certainly  is  a 
Jewish  sort  of  face : it  is  like  some  female  char- 
acter in  the  Bible — but  which  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,  dear.  I’m  sure,”  said  the  less 
imaginative  aunt;  and  leaning  the  picture  up 
against  a trunk,  she  came  and  sto^  by  her 
niece’s  side  and  gazed  at  it  in  silence,  with  her 
arms  akimbo. 

Certainly  it  was  a remarkable  picture:  the 
artist  must  have  been  a man  of  no  ordinary  tal- 
ent, and  he  had  concentrated  his  powers  upon 
the  one  object  in  the  picture,  for  there  were  no 
accessories,  no  drapeiy,  no  ornaments,  no  back- 
ground— just  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  young 
girl.  The  hair,  which  had  the  rich  abundance 
of  which  Mrs.  Merriam  had  spoken,  and  was  of 
the  peculiar  lustrous  blue-black,  such  as  we 
sometimes  see  on  the  plumage  of  wild  birds,  was 
parted  simply  over  the  rather  low  forehead,  and 
fell  rippling  down  on  either  side,  shrouding  the 
whole  small  figure  like  a cloak ; just  below  the 
chin,  where  its  full  waves  parted,  or  rather  across 
the  bosom,  there  was  a faint  suggestion  of  white 
embroidery,  of  lace  or  muslin ; one  small  hand 
was  raised  to  the  brow,  and,  threaded  in  the 
gleaming  fall  of  hair,  seemed  to  shed  it  aside,  as 
one  puts  aside  a heavy  veil ; and  from  out  this 
veil  looked  forth  the  face,  with  its  great,  lumin- 
ous, wonderful  eyes. 

Eor  a few  moments  aunt  and  niece  stood  si- 
lently side  by  side,  intently  regarding  it.  Then 
Bessie  repeated,  “ Who  is  it  in  the  Bible  she 
reminds  me  of?” 

“Surely  you  do  not  mean  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Bessie  ?” 

“Oh  no,  no,  aunt!”  said  the  girl,  almost 
shuddering  at  the  sacrilegious  idea  of  comparing 
the  storm-written  face  before  her — with  its  wild, 
passionate,  earthly  beauty — with  the  calm,  pure 
loveliness  of  the  holy  young  Mother  I “Oh  no, 
no,  that  is  not  what  I mean : it  is  not  Deborah, 
nor  Miriam,  for  they  were  prophetesses ; no,  nor 
J udith,  for  she  was  patriotic,  if  unwomanly — it 
was  love  of  country  dyed  her  hands  with  blood. 
Oh  I aunt,  I know  now ! — it  is  the  daughter  of 
Herodias ! She  must  have  looked  like  this.” 

“I  don’t  know,  dear,”  said  the  literal  house- 


keeper ; “ I never  heard  how  she  looked.  I’ve 
read  how  she  acted  — dancing,  and  training 
round,  and  asking  for  a man’s  head  in  a charger, 
and  every  thing.  I don’t  think  it  is  much  of  a 
compliment  to  say  any  one  is  like  her;  but 
maybe  you  are  right,  dear ; I don’t  know  much 
about  such  things.” 

And  Bessie  was  right:  the  mocking  smile 
upon  the  full,  red,  arched  lips;  the  blaze  of 
conscious  triumph  in  the  proud  splendor  of  the 
eyes.  So  might  Salome  have  looked  when  the 
vindictive  machinations  of  her  mother  and  her 
own  artful  blandishments  had  consummated  the 
destruction  of  the  holy  teacher  whose  reproving 
voice  had  checked  them  in  their  path  of  guilty 
ambition. 

“Is  it  like  her,  aunt?”  said  Bessie,  after  an- 
other silent  contemplation. 

“Like  who,  dear? — the  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias?” 

“Oh  no,  aunt— like  Miss  Eulalie;  did  she 
really  look  like  this  ?” 

“ Exactly  like ; only  she  hadn’t  so  much  color 
usually,  though  she  would  flash  up  just  so  in  a 
moment  if  any  thing  roused  her;  if  she  was 
pleased,  or  angry  either,  her  cheeks  would  be 
just  like  a Malacatoon  peach;  but  commonly 
she  was  rather  pale.  And  now,  Bessie,  if  you  are 
satisfied,  do  let  us  go  down  stairs ; for  what  with 
the  cold,  and  what  with  the  thoughts  of  old 
times,  I declare  I’m  all  of  a creep.” 

As  Bessie  offered  no  objection  beyond  a re- 
gretfql  sigh  Mrs.  Merriam  re-covered  the  pic- 
ture and  restored  it  to  its  former  position,  witli 
its  face  to  the  wall,  and  then,  putting  the  now 
silent  girl  out  of  the  room  before  her,  she  closed, 
locked,  and  double-locked  the  door,  and  dropped 
the  key  into  her  capacious  pocket  with  an  evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

“ And  now.  Aunt  Betsey,”  said  Bessie,  when 
they  bad  regained  the  snug  shelter  of  the  warm 
kitchen,  and  as  she  spoke  she  drew  a rocking- 
chair  up  to  the  fire  and  beat  up  the  cushions — 

“ now  you  sit  down  here  and  get  warm ; and 
then,  while  I hold  this  yam  for  you  to  wind, 
you  can  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story,  you  know.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  said  Aunt  Merriam,  yield- 
ing with  a sigh  to  what  she  saw  was  inevitable, 

“the  family,  when  I came  here,  consisted  of 
Colonel  Trevellion,  his  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters.” 

“ And  Miss  Eulalie  ?” 

“ Yes ; I didn’t  name  her  because  she  wasn’t 
one  of  the  family.” 

“What  relation  was  she  to  them,  aunt?” 

“I  don’t  think  she  was  any  relation,  Bessie. 

She  called  them  ‘uncle’  and  ‘cousin;’  but  I have 
heard  her  father  and  the  Colonel  were  old  friends, 
and  he  was  one  of  her  guardians.” 

“Where  was  she  from,  aunt?” 

“ I can’t  tell  you  that ; I don’t  know.  I think 
she  came  from  over  seas  somewheres — Spanish, 
or  Italian,  or  West  Indian,  maybe;  I never 
heard  what  she  was.” 

“ But  didn’t  you  ask  ?” 

“ Ask  what  ?” 
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Where  she  came  firom.” 

** Bless  your  heart,  child ! no ; it  was  no  bus- 
iness of  mine.  Young  girls  in  my  place  did  not 
yentnre  to  ask  such  questions  then.  They  had 
to  answer  questions,  not  ask  them.  A pretty 
time  of  day  they  would  have  made  of  it  if  I had 
stepped  up  to  Miss  Eulalie  and  asked  her  where 
she  was  raised  and  who  her  father  was ! No ; 
I might  hear  and  see,  but  I held  my  tongue  in 
those  days ; and  I sometimes  wish  I might  be 
allowed  to  do  so  now.*’ 

Oh,  aunt,  that  is  not  pret^,  when  you  are 
getting  on  so  splendidly  !** 

*‘Am  I?  I’m  glad  of  it;  I didn’t  know  it. 
Well,  you  see,  the  three  ladies  they  were  all 
young  and  handsome ; but  they  were  all  older 
than  Miss  Eulalie.  And  the  two  young  gentle- 
men, they  were  twins — Horace  and  Maurice — 
and  they  looked  very  much  alike ; but  they  were 
very  different-  Nurse  Dayton,  who  took  care 
of  them  from  their  birth,  used  to  say  they  were 
as  much  alike  as  two  peas  till  they  were  three 
years  old,  when  Master  Maurice  had  a fall,  which 
injured  his  back  or  hip,  1 don’t  know  which, 
but  it  made  him  lame  for  life.  So  then  they 
grew  to  be  different.  Mr.  Horace,  he  was  out 
in  the  open  air,  riding,  driving,  shooting,  row- 
ing ; he  went  to  school,  and  to  college,  and  all 
that.  And  poor  Mr.  Maurice  was  in  his  cham- 
ber, lying  on  a couch,  and  being  read  to ; he 
couldn’t  do  much  more  than  tend  his  birds  and 
flowers.  And  so,  you  see,  though  they  loved 
each  other  dearly,  it  was  natural  they  would 
grow  up  different.  Mr.  Horace,  he  was  a free- 
hearted, open-handed,  pleasant  young  gentle- 
man, and  full  of  life  and  frolic,  with  a ready 
smile  and  a meny  word  for  high  and  low ; and 
we  all  loved  him.  But  Mr.  Maurice — ^he  was 
saintly. 

You  talk  about  folks  being  like  folks  in  the 
Bible , 1 guess  St.  John  was  not  better  or  holier 
than  our  Mr.  Maurice.  1 used  to  think  he  was 
just  what  a good  father-confessor  is  to  the  Cath- 
olics ; for  if  any  body  in  the  house  had  done  a 
wrong  thing,  or  got  angry,  or  had  any  grief  or 
trouble  or  perplexity,  they’d  go  to  him,  and  he’d 
set  things  all  straight,  and  put  them  in  the  right 
track,  and  they’d  come  away  calm  and  happy. 

**Well,  servants  hear  and  see  a good  deal; 
and  if  they  please  they  may  make  observations. 
I hadn’t  been  there  a year  before  1 found  out 
how  matters  were.  Both  the  brothers  loved 
Miss  Eulalie ; but  Mr.  Maurice  had  been  used 
to  sacriflcc  and  self-denial  all  his  life ; he  knew 
be  couldn’t  marry  her,  and  he  hoped  his  brother 
would.  Indeed,  1 think  all  the  family  hoped 
and  expected  Mr.  Horace  and  she  would  marry, 
for  she  was  very  rich,  and  called  beautiful.  I 
think  Miss  Eulalie  loved  them  both — that  is,  she 
loved  Mr.  Horace  a good  deal,  but  she  loved  Mr. 
Maurice  a great  deal  better.  I suppose  it  was 
because  he  was  so  unlike  herself,  he  was  so  calm 
and  patient  and  sensible.  He  had  more  control 
over  her  than  any  one  else.  In  her  wildest  fits 
of  passion  she  would  tear  up  to  his  room  like  a 
foung  tiger,  and  fling  herself  down  by  the  side 


of  his  couch ; and  be  would  just  smooth  down 
her  hair,  and  talk  to  her  in  his  calm,  low  voice ; 
and  she  would  quiet  down  just  like  a baby. 

But  with  Mr.  Horace  it  w'as  different.  He 
loved  her  too,  but  he  loved  to  tease  her — loved 
to  see  her  eyes  flash  and  her  cheeks  flame  up ; 
and  many  a time  I’ve  seen  her  stamp  her  little 
foot  at  him,  in  a rage  too  great  for  words ; and 
then  he  would  laugh,  and  she  would  be  off  to 
I tell  her  wrongs  to  Mr.  Maurice. 

Well,  it  went  on  so  for  a good  while ; and 
I at  last  (on  that  terrible  day,  you  know)  we  had 
hod  a dinner  party  here  (well  may  I remember 
it,  for  it  was  the  last  merry  day  this  old  house 
ever  saw ! ) and  among  the  company  was  a young 
gentleman,  a stranger.  I guess  the  party  was 
made  for  him.  He  was  mightily  taken  with 
Miss  Eulalie,  and  was  very  civil  spoken  to  her, 
it  seems ; and  she  was  just  as  vain  as  a little 
peacock  always ; and  so,  after  the  company  had 
all  gone,  what  must  she  do  but  come  out  on  to 
the  piazza  and  tell  her  cousins,  as  she  called 
’urn,  all  the  fine  compliments  she  had  received. 
It  was  something  about  her  * midnight  hair  and 
starry  eyes.*  I’m  sure  I shall  never  forget  the 
words ; I heard  them  often  enough.  Well,  there 
was  no  real  harm  in  that ; she  was  only  a silly, 
vain  child ; and  the  ladies  only  laughed  at  her, 
pleasantly  enough. 

**  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Horace 
was  on  the  piazza  too,  though  she  didn’t  know 
it ; and  he  came  up  to  her  and  began  to  tease 
her,  as  his  way  was,  holding  both  her  hands, 
and  re]>eating  what  she  bad  just  told  his  sisters, 
and  mocking  what  the  young  gentleman  said, 
till  she  got  as  mad  as  fire. 

“Your  Uncle  John  was  busy  in  the  dining- 
room, and  the  windows  were  open,  and  he  saw 
and  heard  it  all.  At  last  she  stamped  her  foot, 
and  said,  ‘Let  me  go;  you  shall  repent  of  this. 
I will  be  revenged  on  you  1’  and  she  broke  away 
from  him,  and  flew  up  stairs  to  complain  of  him 
to  Mr.  Maurice,  I suppose.  I was  in  the  upper 
entry  as  she  went  by  me,  her  cheeks  all  aflame, 
and  her  eyes  flashing  through  tears ; at  the  door 
of  her  cousin’s  room  Nurse  Dayton  met  her,  and 
told  her  she  must  not  go  in  then,  Mr.  Maurice 
had  been  in  more  pain  than  usual,  he  had  just 
taken  a composing  medicine,  and  was  trying  to 
sleep ; and  she  turned  to  go  down.  Oh ! if  she 
had  only  seen  Mr.  Maurice  it  would  never  have 
happened;  he  would  have  talked  to  her  and 
calmed  her! 

“ On  the  stairs  she  met  Mr.  Horace.  He,  too, 
was  on  his  way  to  his  brother’s  room,  to  tell  him 
all  about  the  party,  I suppose ; he  always  told 
him  every  thing  to  amuse  him,  for  they  were 
very  loving  brothers.  She  would  have  passed 
him,  I think,  without  a word,  for  she  was  sweep- 
ing by  him,  when  he  caught  her  hand  and  began 
again  with  his  teasing.  ‘Let  me  alone,’  she 
said;  ‘1  hate  you!’  and  she  pushed  him  from 
her  violently.  His  foot  was  just  on  the  edge  of 
the  stair;  he  lost  his  balance,  reeled,  fell  heavily 
against  the  slight  balusters ; they  gave  way,  and 
oh!  merciful  Heavens!  Bessie,  he  went  hea^ong, 
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sheerdown,  throaghboth  stories,  to  the  hall  below! 
And  1 saw  it  all  and  couldn’t  help  him.  No  one 
could  help  him ; it  was  the  work  of  a minute.” 

“Oh,  aunt,  it  was  horrible,  horrible!” 

“Horrible  indeed!  Miss  Eulalie,  she  gave 
one  scream  as  he  went  over  — Grod  forbid  I 
should  ever  hear  such  a cry  as  that  again  ! I 
told  yon  what  a voice  she  had — the  coachman 
heard  it  in  the  stable ; he  said  the  horses  reared 
up  in  their  stalls ; the  gardener  heard  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden ; no  wonder — it  seemed  to 
me  it  might  have  been  heard  in  England ! Of 
course  it  brought  the  whole  house  together;  and 
when  I got  there,  there  they  lay,  side  by  side, 
seemingly  equally  lifeless;  but  she  had  only 
Printed ; she  soon  came  to.” 

“ And  he,  Aunt  Betsey  ?” 

“He  never  moved  after  they  took  him  up. 
The  doctor  said  his  neck  was  broken  by  the  fall, 
and  he  must  have  died  instantly.” 

“But,  aunt,  do  you  think  she  meant  it? 
Seems  to  me  she  didn’t.” 

“ Meant  to  kill  him,  Bessie  ? No,  indeed,  no 
more  than  you  did;  it  was  her  awful,  wicked 
temper,  and  she  was  to  blame  for  indulging  in 
such  fits  of  rage ; but  she  might  have  done  the 
same  thing  forty  times — 1 dare  say  she  had 
done  full  as  much  forty  times  before,  on  the 
piazza,  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  no  harm  came  of  it — and  if  the  balusters 
had  not  given  way  it  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  again.  No,  poor  unhappy  child,  she 
didn’t  mean  to  take  his  life,  1 know.” 

“But,  aunt,  was  there  not  a trial?  they  told 
me  there  was.  Was  she  not  taken  up  and  tried 

for  m tried  for  her  life  ? How  was  that,  if 

it  was  really  an  accident?” 

“ Yes,  Bessie,  she  was  tried — tried  for  mur- 
der ! and  that  is  another  proof  of  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  such  terrible  tempers ! After  the 
accident  (for  it  wasn’t  any  thing  else)  of  course 
there  was  no  end  of  the  talk  about  it,  and  every 
thing  came  out,  even  their  little  childish  dis- 
pute, I told  you  her  foolish,  thoughtless  words, 
about  hating  him,  and  being  revenged  on  him — 
well,  they  got  air  somehow,  and  were  carried 
round,  and  no  doubt  made  the  most  of — until 
they  came  to  the  ears  of  a young  man,  who  was 
a lawyer  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  who 
had  bron  terribly  in  love  with  Miss  Eulalie,  and 
had  offered  himself  to  her. 

Well,  she  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer ! and  she 
thought  it  was  a great  piece  of  presumption  in 
him,  and  she  refused  him,  very  scornfully  it  was 
said : and  worse  than  that,  Bessie,  she  did  what 
no  lady  ever  does,  what  no  true-hearted  woman 
ever  would  do ; she  told  of  his  offer  openly,  and 
made  all  sorts  of  fun  of  it.” 

“ Oh,  aunt,  that  wasn’t  right,  was  it?” 

“ Right  ? no,  child ! but  I am  not  telling  you 
of  one  who  did  right,  am  I ? Well,  ho  had  a 
temper  full  as  bad  as  hers,  not  so  quick,  per- 
haps, but  more  malicious,  and  full  as  deadly ; 
he  had  vowed  to  be  revenged  upon  her,  and 
here,  you  see,  was  his  chance,  and  he  took  it ; he 
was  the  means  of  her  being  arrested.” 


“But,  Aunt  Betsey,  he  couldn't  think  she 
would  be  proved  guilty — I mean  guilty  of  mean- 
ing to  take  Mr.  Horace’s  life,  could  he  ?” 

“No,  child,  of  course  not.  He  knew  that 
well  enough,  and  I don’t  suppose  he  really  wish- 
ed she  should;  but  he  thought  (and  he  was 
right  there)  that  the  mortification  of  a public 
trial  would  be  the  bitterest  revenge  he  could 
take  upon  her.  He  never  stopped  to  think  how 
many  innocent  ones  would  suffer  with  her,  God 
forgive  him;  but  he  brought  blood-guiltiness 
upon  his  own  soul  by  it.  I am  certain  that  in 
the  eye  of  Heaven  he  destroyed  life  as  surely  as 
ever  she  did.” 

“ How  was  that.  Aunt  Betsey  ? What  do  you 
mean — whose  life  did  he  take?” 

“Why,  Colonel  Trevellion’s.  He  was  nigh 
about  frantic,  poor  gentleman,  when  he  lost  his 
son,  the  pride  of  his  heart;  and  he  looked  to 
him  to  be  the  head  of  the  family,  too,  seeing 
how  Mr.  Maurice  had  grown  up  so  sickly  and 
feeble.  But  when  this  new  trouble  came,  right 
on  the  heels  of  the  other,  as  you  may  say — the 
disgrace  of  a public  trial  for  murder — to  have 
all  his  family,  in  their  first  terrible  sorrow,  call- 
ed out  as  witnesses,  and  every  little  thing  said 
and  done  in  his  house  at  such  a time  told  out  in 
open  court,  he  couldn’t  bear  it.  He  was  a high- 
minded,  honorable  man,  but  what  yon  call  sens- 
itive ; that  is,  he  was  nervous  and  high-strung, 
and  he  had  a brain-fever  and  died.” 

“ But  she  was  acquitted,  aunt  ?” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure  she  was;  nobody  doubted 
that.  But  you  see  it  was  the  disgrace,  the  hor- 
ror of  the  trial ; and  oh,  poor  Mr.  Maurice ! it  was 
hard  on  him.  Sick  and  feeble  always,  and  nev- 
er used  to  any  business  in  all  his  life ; and  now, 
when  he  was  fairly  heart-broken  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  his  only  and  twin-brother, 
and  by  her  hand,  too,  he  had  to  be  called  upon 
and  give  orders,  and  act  as  the  master  and  the 
head  of  the  family.  But  he  did  the  best  he 
could  for  her.  He  had  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
land  engaged,  and  he  talked,  and  consulted,  and 
wrote  letters  day  and  night;  and  only  think 
how  terrible  it  was  to  him  to  collect  all  the  tes- 
timony, and  see  the  witnesses,  and  hear  all  the 
dreadful  particulars  talked  over  again  and  again, 
as  if  they  were  only  common  matters  of  busi- 
ness— he  that  had  been  spared  every  trfing  till 
now!  But  he  did  it  all,  and  made  no  com- 
plaint, though  he  looked  like  a ghost  all  the 
time.” 

“ But  she  was  acquitted  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed ! No  jury  on  earth  could  have 
condemned  her,  I suppose.” 

“ Well,  and  then  ?” 

“Well,  it  had  been  settled  all  along  that  she 
couldn’t  return  here  to  live,  where  she  was  so 
well  known,  and  where  the  story  was  all  so  fresh 
in  people’s  minds.  The  other  guardian  had 
come  on,  of  course,  and  he  was  to  take  her  home 
after  the  trial,  to  live  with  him ; but  after  she 
was  acquitted  she  begged  so  hard  to  come  back, 
for  just  one  half  hour,  just  to  see  and  thank  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  bid  him  good-by,  that  they  didn’t 
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dare  to  refuse  her.  And  so  she  came,  she  and 
her  guardian.’* 

“ And  did  she  see  him  ?” 

**  No ; he  wouldn’t  see  her.  I don’t  suppose 
he  could  bear  to  look  upon  her ; and  should  you 
think  he  could?  and  besides,  he  was  all  worn 
out  with  grief  and  anxiety.  So  he  sent  her  as 
kind  a message  as  he  could:  he  was  thankful 
for  the  verdict,  in  which  he  fully  agreed ; but 
she  must  spare  him  the  pain  of  a parting,  for  he 
was  not  equal  to  any  thing  more.” 

“ How  did  she  b^r  it,  aunt  ?” 

**  I didn’t  see  her.  I was  busy  with  the  young 
ladies.  They  were  all  miserable.” 

“And  didn’t  they  see  her  either?” 

“No;  she  didn’t  ask  for  them.  1 suppose 
she  felt  if  he  wouldn’t  see  her  they  wouldn’t ; | 
and  no  more  they  would ; so  it  was  better  she 
didn’t  ask  for  them.  Poor  thing!  They  said 
her  despair  and  grief  were  terrible.  But  her 
guardian  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  I saw 
him  from  the  window  put  her  into  the  carriage, 
just  like  a little  child.  And  we  never  saw  her 
after  that.” 

“Poor  thing!  She  was  to  be  pitied  in- 
deed!” 

“Yes,  indeed!  they  were  all  to  be  pitied. 
And  there  was  more  trouble  still.  When  Mr. 
Maurice  came  to  take  the  affairs  into  his  own 
hands,  and  look  about  him  a little,  he  found 
things  in  a terrible  muddle!  It  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  living  beyond  their  means  for 
years.  John  never  would  believe  it.  He  says 
to  this  day  that  somebody  cheated,  and  that  poor 
Mr.  Maurice,  who  had  never  known  any  thing 
about  money  matters,  no  more  than  a child,  in 
all  his  life,  was  too  easy  a dupe.  John  says  the 
Colonel  was  as  true  as  steel,  and  he  knew  he 
never  would  have  lived  so  if  he  couldn’t  fully 
afford  it.  But  every  thing  seemed  to  be  upset, 
and  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  place  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

“Was  not  that  a dreadful  blow  to  them ?” 

“No;  I don’t  think  it  was.  They  had  all 
loved  the  place  dearly;  but  they  had  seen  so 
much  sorrow  there  now,  and  they  seemed  so 
few,  and  likely  to  be  fewer — for  two  of  the  ladies 
had  been  engaged  to  be  married  for  some  time 
— and  I don’t  think  they  cared  much  about 
leaving  it.  Well,  every  body  said,  and  we  all 
thought,  it  wouldn’t  be  an  easy  matter  to  sell 
off  such  an  expensive  place  of  a sudden.  Every 
body  said  it  would  have  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
Mr.  Maurice  said  he  expected  to  sacrifice  it; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  it  was  no  sooner  made  pub- 
lic that  the  pl^e  was  for  sale  than  a purchaser 
appeared. 

“ He  was  a stranger  gentleman.  Nobody  here 
knew  him.  He  asked  the  price,  and  made  no 
objections  to  it.  He  let  them  make  their  own 
terms  as  to  time,  and  agreed  to  buy  the  whole 
furniture,  carriages,  horses,  plants — every  thing 
they  chose  to  sell,  just  as  it  stood,  for  a fair  val- 
uation. Well,  then  every  body  said  there  must 
be  some  catch  about  it — that  he  couldn’t  be  a 
responsible  person,  and  there  would  be  a diifi- 
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culty  at  last  about  the  payment.  But  there  was 
not ; he  paid  up  handsomely,  to  their  entire  sat- 
isfaction. And  then,  when  the  bargain  was  all 
over,  tlie  deeds  given,  and  the  payment  made — 
then  the  secret  came  out : it  was  Miss  Enlalie 
who  had  bought  it ! 

“ It  seems  she  heard  it  was  to  be  sold,  and 
as  she  knew  how  they  had  all  loved  the  place 
she  thought  they  would  feel  dreadfully  at  leav- 
ing it,  and  she  insisted  upon  buying  it,  to  give 
back  to  them.  Poor,  generous,  headstrong 
child ! She  never  stopped  to  think  how  all  that 
had  happened  made  them  long  to  get  away. 

She  only  thought,  1 dare  say,  that  her  cousins 
were  losing  their  beautiful  home,  and  she  had 
money,  and  could  save  it  to  them.  They  said 
it  took  a large  part  of  her  fortune  to  buy  it; 
but  she  didn’t  care  for  that ; she  never  knew  or 
cared  about  the  value  of  money;  and  she  let  her 
guardian  have  no  peace  or  rest  till  the  place 
was  bought  and  the  papers  all  drawn  up  to  give 
it  back  to  them.” 

“ And  did  they  take  it,  aunt?  Seems  to  me 
they  couldn’t — could  they?  And  yet  it  was 
hard  to  refuse  it  from  her.” 

“ So  it  was,  Bessie ; but  as  you  say,  how  could 
I they  take  it  ? The  ladies  said  it  seemed  like 
the  price  of  blood ; and  it  did.  There  was  aur 
other  terrible  time  about  that ; but  they  didn’t 
I take  it,  and  I declare  I don’t  see  how  they  could. 

It  most  broke  her  heart,  though,  when  they  re- 
fused it,  poor  child!” 

“ But  what  excuse  did  they  give?  what  could 
they  say  ?” 

“Oh!  Miss  Georgina  and  Miss  Louise  were 
going  to  be  married,  and  the  doctor  had  ordered 
Mr.  Maurice  to  go  to  the  south  of  France,  and 
Miss  Margaret  was  to  go  with  him.  But  there 
comes  your  Uncle  John.  You  see  I was  right, 

Bessie.  I knew  he  would  come,  storm  or  no 
storm.  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  you, 
but  I must  hurry  up  while  he  is  at  the  bam. 

You  must  not  speak  of  all  this  before  him ; he 
can’t  bear  to  hear  Miss  Eulalie’s  very  name.” 

“ Why,  aunt,  did  he  think  she  meant  to  do 
it?” 

“Oh  no,  indeed!  he  thinks  just  as  I do« 
that  it  was  a terrible  accident.  But  then,  you 
know,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  her  it  would  never 
j have  happened.  And  then  he  set  such  store  by 
I the  Colonel ; and  Mr.  Horace,  he  set  his  life  by 
him ! and  the  family  being  all  broken  up  and 
I scattered  so  — of  course  he  feels  it  all  came 
through  her,  you  see.” 

“ Please  tell  me  then  quick,  before  he  comes 
in,  where  are  they  all  now  ?” 

“Two  of  the  ladies  were  married,  as  I told 
you.  Oh,  such  sad  weddings ! so  different  from 
what  we  all  expected ; so  different  from  what  they 
would  have  been.  Then  Mr.  Maurice  and  Miss 
Margaret  took  Nurse  Dayton,  and  went  abroad 
to  live  ; and  as  John  and  I were  about  getting 
married,  they  asked  us  to  stay  and  take  charge 
of  the  place  till  Miss  Enlalie  or  her  guardian  had 
decided  what  to  do  with  it ; and  they  have  never 
done  any  thing  with  it  yet.  I don’t  suppose 
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they  could  sell  it  again  if  they  wanted  to,  and 
perhaps  they  don’t  want  to — I don’t  know.” 

‘^Then,  aunt.  Miss  Eulalie  owns  it  now?” 

1 suppose  so.  An  agent  comes  twice  a year 
and  takes  John’s  account,  and  pays  up  our 
wages,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about  it.  And 
now  don’t  say  another  word  about  it,  for  I de- 
clare I’m  just  as  blue  as  a raven  talking  so  much 
of  old  times.” 

In  half  an  hour  more  John  Merriam  made  his 
appearance  in  the  kitchen,  and  had  to  be  brushed 
and  dried  and  warmed,  and  had  to  give  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads;  how  they  were  to-day,  and 
how  they  would  be  to-morrow ; and  to  be  told 
how  much  needless  anxiety  Bessie  had  felt  upon 
the  subject  of  his  return. 

“ Pooh,  poohl”  said  the  sturdy,  good-natured 
John,  “ that’s  all  nonsense ; nobody  would  have 
come  near  you  to  harm  you,  I guess.  By-the- 
way,  though,”  said  he,  looking  round  at  his  wife, 
“ who  have  you  had  here  in  all  the  storm  ? What 
little  girl  was  that  I passed  in  the  avenue  as  I 
came  in  ?” 

“ Nobody,  John ; no  one  has  been  in  all  day.” 

Oh,  well,  she  didn’t  come  in  then,  perhaps ; 
it  was  just  down  by  the  gate  that  I saw  her.  But 
what  in  the  world  makes  old  Don  whine  so,  I 
wonder?” 

I don’t  know.  I’m  sure ; he  has  been  mak- 
ing that  noise  ever  since  you  drove  up  the  avenue. 
I thought  maybe  it  was  because  he  was  glad  to 
see  you  and  the  horse.” 

I guess,”  said  Mr.  Merriam,  laughing,  it’s 
more  likely  he  means  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  lire ! He’s  old,  and  I suppose  he  feels  the 
first  cold  weather.  Can’t  you  call  the  old  fellow 
in,  Bessie  dear  ? and  when  I go  out  again  after 
supper  I will  put  him  in  the  stable.” 

Bessie  rose  with  ready  willingness.  As  she 
opened  the  porch-door  where  the  dog  was  stand- 
ing she  found  a little  snow-covered  figure  tim- 
idly crouching  by  the  porch. 

“Why,  bless  me,  child!”  she  said,  starting 
at  the  sudden  apparition,  “ how  you  frightened 
me!  Where  did  you  come  from  in  all  this 
storm?  and  what  do  you  want!”  But  there 
was  no  answer  from  the  shivering  creature  be- 
fore her. 

Turning  back  to  the  half-open  door  of  the 
warm  kitchen,  Bessie  said,  in  a whispering  tone, 
“Aunt  Betty,  there  is  a little  girl  out  here;  I 
guess.  Uncle  John,  it  is  the  one  you  saw  out  at 
the  gate ; she  must  be  wet  through  ; she  seems 
benumbed  and  half  frozen ; she  can  not  speak 
for  trembling.  May  I bring  her  in  ?” 

“ Certainly,  child ! how  can  you  ask  ? bring 
her  ill  at  once;”  and  Bessie,  returning  to  the 
door,  brought  in  the  storm-beaten  stranger,  who, 
closely  followed  by  the  dog,  crept  shivering  to 
the  fire,  and  cowered  silently  over  the  blaze. 

“Come  nearer,  my  child! — move  away,  Don !” 
said  the  kind-hearth  John,  thrusting  aside  the 
unwilling  dog  to  make  more  room — “ make  room 
for  your  betters,  old  fellow  I I guess  the  back 
of  kitchen  is  warm  enough  for  you.  Sit 
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down,  little  girl,  and  warm  you ; it  is  no  night 
for  such  as  you  to  be  out.  I found  it  cold  enough, 
and  I was  well  wrapped  up,  and  riding  too ; you 
must  be  chilled  through.” 

“Take  off  your  cloak  and  hood,  child,”  said 
the  motherly  housekeeper,  drawing  up  a chmr 
for  her,  “ and  I’ll  give  you  a cup  of  hot  tea : 
take  off  your  things.” 

But  the  drenched  and  trembling  creature  only 
drew  her  cloak  more  closely  about  her. 

“ No,  no ; take  them  off, ’’said  Mrs.  Merriam, 
laying  her  hand  kindly  on  the  girl’s  shoulder. 

“ Why,  my  gracious ! you  are  wet  through ; 
you’ll  get  your  death ! take  them  off.” 

“No,”  said  the  shivering  stranger,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  in  low,  sweet,  trembling  tones, 
and  raising  her  hand  with  a slight,  and  proba- 
bly unconscious  gesture  of  command ; “I  prefer 
to  keep  them  on.” 

“Who  was  that?”  said  John,  turning  sud- 
denly and  almost  fiercely  toward  her.  “Who 
said  that  ? There  is  but  one  such  voice  in  the 
world !” — and  as  he  spoke  he  flung  back  the  wet 
hood — “ Miss  Eulalie !” 

“Alas!  yes,”  sobbed  the  poor,  storm-beaten 
wanderer ; “I  am  that  most  unhappy  creature ! 

Oh,  John ! oh,  Betsey ! you  used  to  be  kind 
and  good;  don’t  turn  me  out  into  the  storm 
again ! Oh,  John,  I know  you  hate  me ; but 
do  not  turn  me  out!” 

“No,  Miss  Eulalie,”  said  John,  speaking 
gruffly,  and  turning  away  to  hide  his  deep  emo- 
tion, “you  have  no  right  to  say  that;  I do  not 
hate  you ; I never  did  hate  you.” 

“But  you  hate  to  look  upon  me,”  she  said, 
sadly,  misinterpreting  his  averted  face;  “and 
no  wonder — well  may  you.  But  do  not  tom  me 
out  into  the  night  again.  I am  dying,  John ! 

Oh,  let  me  die  beneath  the  dear  roof  which  shel- 
tered my  happy  girlhood ! I know  I have  dis- 
graced it;  but  oh,  John!  oh,  Betsey!  if  you 
knew  with  what  a hungry  longing  I have  pined 
to  see  the  dear  old  place  again! — but  I. would 
not  come  till  I was  dying.  I waited,  and  wait- 
ed ; but  I am  dying  now — and  I have  come !” 

“ Miss  Eulalie,”  said  John,  making  an  effort 
to  command  himself,  “when  did  you  come ?” 

“An  hour  ago,  John;  I passed  you  at  the 
gate — you  did  not  know  me.” 

Alas!  the  beautiful  hair,  once  so  prized  and 
so  admired,  was  cat  short,  and  thickly  silvered 
with  age  and  grief ; and  from  the  large  heavy 
eyes,  which  she  raised  to  his,  time  and  tears 
had  stolen  all  the  lustre. 

“ But  that  was  an  hour  ago.  Where  have 
you  been  since,  Miss  Eulalie? — not  out  in  all 
this  dreadful  storm  ?” 

“ Yes,  John.  I have  been  to  all  the  places 
where  we  used  to  be  so  happy  : to  the  old  green- 
house, the  pond,  the  mill,  the  grove.” 

“ Yon  out  in  all  this  storm  and  snow ! Oh, 

Miss  Eulalie!  how  could  you?” 

“Yes,  John,  what  mattered  it?  The  snow 
has  drifted  over  my  footsteps  before  this  time. 

Oh,  would  that  my  whole  path  through  life 
could  be  effaced  as  easily ! John,  you  will  not 
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tom  me  out  to  die,”  she  said,  recurring  to  the 
idea  which  seemed  uppermost  in  her  mind.  **  I 
know  you  hate  me , you  must ; but — ” 

**1  do  not  hate  yon,  Miss  Eulalie;  do  not 
talk  so.  I pity  you.  God  help  you!” 

Then  you  will  let  me  stay  ? I have  been 
very  sick.  I have  had  a brain-fever,  they  told 
me.  And  you  will  not — turn  me— out?” 

“I  have  no  right,  and,  Heaven  knows,  no 
wish,  to  turn  you  out  of  your  own  house,  Miss 
Eulalie.” 

“ My  house,  John  ? how  is  that  ? Oh  yes,  I 
had  forgotten,”  she  said.  She  spoke  sadly  and 
dreamily  now.  “My  Uncle  Trevellion,  John 
— he — I — ^you — ” she  faltered,  put  her  hand  to 
her  head,  and  stopped. 

Uncle  John ! Aunt  Betsey  I quick ! quick ! 
she  is  fainting!”  cried  Bessie,  who,  crouching 
behind  her  aunt's  chair,  had  been  a silent  wit- 
ness of  the  scene;  and  springing  forward,  she 
caught  the  slight,  drooping  figure  in  her  strong 
jToung  arms,  and  laid  her  tenderly  back  in  the 
great  chair. 

In  a moment  Eulalie  unclosed  her  eyes  again ; 
but  they  were  brighter,  and  their  gaze  more  un- 
settled now. 

“I  am  better — much  better,  now,”  she  said. 
“Let  me  go  to  my  own  room,  Betsey.  Have 
the  ladies  come  in  from  their  drive  yet  ? Tell 
Nurse  Dayton  I want — to  see — my  cousin — 
Maurice.  ” 

“Poor  child!  She  is  wandering  now,”  said 
Betsey,  bending  tenderly  over  her.  “ Oh,  John, 
what  can  I do  with  her  ? Her  own  room ! why 
it  hasn't  been  used  since  she  slept  in  it  last!  I 
couldn't  get  it  ready  for  her  I can  not  take  her 
there.  What  shall  I do  ?” 

“ Put  her  into  my  room,  aunt,”  said  the  kind- 
hearted  Bessie.  “Put  her  into  my  bed,  and  I 
will  watch  with  her  to-night ; mother  says  I am 
a very  good  watcher.” 

“ Thank  you,  dear  child  I but  there  is  no  fire 
there,  you  know.” 

“ Can't  you  make  up  some  kind  of  a bed  here, 
Betsey  ?”  said  Mr.  Merriam.  “ It  will  never  do 
to  put  her  into  a cold  room ; and  you  must  get 
off  her  wet  clothes,  first  of  all.” 

“To  be  sure,  so  we  must!  Uncle  John  al- 
ways knows  just  what  is  right— don't  he,  aunt  ? 
I will  run  and  bring  some  dry  things  for  her ; 
and  hadn't  you  better  get  out  the  horse,  uncle, 
and  go  for  the  doctor  ?” 

When  John,  having  got  his  horse  in  readi- 
ness, came  in  to  ask  how  she  was,  and  to  inquire 
if  he  should  bring  any  thing  from  the  village  be- 
sides the  doctor,  the  trembling  hands  of  his  wife, 
and  the  eager,  zealous  ones  of  Bessie,  had  re- 
moved the  wet  garments  of  Eulalie,  and  replaced 
them  with  warm,  diy  clothing  from  Bessie’s  lit- 
tle store,  and  got  her  into  a comfortable  little 
bed  close  by  the  fire ; and  Bessie,  on  her  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  couch,  was  tenderly  bathing 
the  pale  unconscious  brow,  and  chaffing  the  lit- 
tle cold  white  hands. 

He  stood  for  a moment,  silently  contemplat- 
ing, with  :|farful  eyea  and  heaving  chest,  the 
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poor  little  faded  thing,  lying  so  still  before  him ; 
and  then  turned  sobbing  away. 

“Go  for  the  doctor  now,  right  away,  won’t 
you,  John?”  said  his  wife.  “And  to-morrow 
morning  you  must  write  to  her  guardian,  and 
tell  him  she  is  here.” 

“She  won’t  bo  here  to-morrow  morning, 

Betsey,”  said  John,  solemnly,  in  a half-choked 
voice.  “ She  said  she  was  dying,  and  she  spoke 
the  truth ; there  is  no  mistaking  that  look.  If 
ever  ^ Death’  was  written  on  a living  face  I can 
read  it  on  hers.  She  won’t  be  here  to-morrow 
morning !” 

And  John  was  right.  Tender  care  and  med- 
ical skill  availed  nothing.  And  when  the  morn- 
ing's sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  scattering  the 
mists  and  clouds  of  night  and  tempest,  tinging 
the  new-fallen  snow  with  hues  of  rose,  and 
speaking  of  calm  after  storm,  peace  after  un- 
quiet, a higher  than  any  earthly  guardian  had 
summoned  the  poor  wanderer  home ; and  peace 
and  rest  (the  peace  and  rest  of  the  grave)  had 
been  granted  to  the  erring  and  passionate,  but 
loving,  repentant,  and  long-suffering  Eulalie. 

CEMETERIES. 

^EMETERY  (Koifiijrfiptov^  “ Sleeping-Place”) 
vJ  is  the  only  word  in  our  language  that  ade- 
quately conveys  that  idea  of  perfect  repose  which 
we  naturally  associate  with  the  tomb  and  its 
occupants.  In  the  sublime  measures  of  “ Thana- 
topsls”  the  wliole  globe  is  represented  as  a cem- 
etery densely  populated  by  the  men  of  past  ages, 
and  this  is,  in  a sense,  true.  But  from  the  earli- 
est periods  certain  localities  or  regions  have  been 
dedicated  especially  to  the  dead,  so  that  their 
countries  and  cities  may  be  surveyed  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  and  compared  with  the  countries 
and  cities  of  the  living. 

Job,  thirty-three  centuries  ago,  speaks  of 
cities  already  desolate  in  his  remote  time,  and 
“ ready  to  become  heaps and  further  he  says, 

“ Then  had  I been  at  rest  with  kings  and  coun- 
selors of  the  earth,  which  buiit  desolate  places 
for  themselves.” 

We  are  almost  every  where  confronted  by 
mounds,  sublime  in  their  solitude  and  simple 
grandeur.  /These  are  barrows,  the  earliest  fu- 
nereal monuments  erected  by  infant  races,  some- 
times occupied  by  a single  hero  or  chieftain,  but 
oftener  cemeteries  inhabited  by  families  or  tribes. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
composed  merely  of  earth,  and  those  built  of 
masonry.  The  former  abound  in  the  vast  steppes 
of  Central  Asia  and  Siberia.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  remotest  parts  of  Scythia  as  the  region 
“where  the  sepulchres  are.”  Barrows  are  also 
frequent  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Europe. 

Homer  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  tumuli  of  the 
heroic  ages.  Nor  are  such  mounds  confined  to 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.  They  are  numerous 
in  both  continents  of  America,  and  even  occur 
in  the  isles  of  the  South  Seas.  West  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  they  may  be  counted  by  thousands, 
although  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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But,  as  compared  with  the  number  found  in  the 
trans-Mississippi  region,  those  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  are  rare.  Squier  says,  “The 
purposes  of  the  mounds  of  New  York,  so  far  as 
can  be  determined,  seem  uniformly  to  have  been 
those  of  sepulture.  They  generally  occur  upon 
commanding  or  remarkable  positions.  Most  of 
them  have  been  excavated,  under  the  impulse 
of  an  idle  curiosity,  or  have  had  their  contents 
scattered  by  ‘ money-diggers,  ’ a ghostly  race,  of 
which,  singularly  enough,  even  at  this  day,  rep- 
resentatives may  be  found  in  almost  every  vil- 
lage.** The  mounds  of  Central  America,  Peru, 
and  Chili  may  be  likened  to  mines  of  treasure, 
such  is  the  wealth  they  conceal.  In  one  of  the 
huacas  of  Pern  gold  was  found  in  1576  amount- 
ing to  46,810  ounces — 5,000,000  francs,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt's  estimate.  Nor  is  this  cir- 
cumstance conBned  to  the  cemeteries  of  the 
American  wilds ; the  tumuli  of  Asia  have  often 
been  rifled  of  enormous  wealth  buried  with  their 
occupants. 

In  Etruria  or  Tuscany  numerous  mounds  re- 
main, of  a sort  of  composite  order,  either  hewn 
out  of  a rock  basis  with  a superstructure  of 
earth,  or  with  a platform  of  masonry,  on  which 
the  tumulus  is  reared.  These  mounds  prove,  in 
connection  with  other  data,  the  Semitic  origin 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans ; for  the  Semitic  and 
Turanian  races,  unlike  the  nations  of  Aryan 
stock,  were  great  patrons  of  sepulchral  archi- 
tecture. These  Etruscan  tomb-hillocks  may  be 
termed  mortuary  histories.  As  Ferguson  re- 
marks, “without  the  lessons  which  we  learn 
from  them,  the  architectural  history  of  Home  is 
an  unintelligible  maze,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  arts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  from  the 
earliest  time,  equally  inexplicable.” 

In  Peru  we  find  barrows  similarly  construct- 
ed, partly  of  earth  and  partly  of  stone,  showing 
an  ^vance  in  the  civilization  of  the  children  of 
the  Sun  j while  in  Yucatan  the  funeral  mound 
attains  to  greater  perfection,  and  reaches  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
classes  of  mounds,  often  consisting  of  tiers  of 
solid  masonry  rising  in  pyramidal  form,  and 
constructed  with  great  art  and  beauty.  Nothing 
can  be  more  impressive  than  these  monuments 
of  departed  power,  alone  in  the  profound  depths 
of  the  untrodden  forests,  hoary  with  age,  and 
robed  in  the  luxuriant  drapery  of  tropical  vege- 
tation, vestiges  of  unrecorded  greatness,  sole 
chroniclers  of  races  that  else  would  have  been 
utterly  lost  in  oblivion.  The  Indians  of  Cen- 
tral America  are  unquestionably  descended  from 
those  who  reared  these  magnificent  sepulchres, 
if,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  deductions 
drawn  from  comparative  anatomy  are  deemed 
conclusive ; but  so  degenerate  are  they  that  we 
must  search  in  the  l)osom  of  the  tomb  for  traces 
of  the  genius,  nay,  of  the  very  existence,  of  their 
sires.  Archaeologists  endeavor,  from  a similar 
source,  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  builders  of 
the  North  American  barrows,  arguing  that  the 
form  they  bear  so  resembles  the  mounds  of  Brit- 
ain as  to  prove  identity  of  race  in  the  construct- 
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ors.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  far- 
fetched ; but  the  fact  remains  that  the  remote 
antiquities  of  America  are  only  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  cemeteries. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  the  Pyramids  of 
Uxmal  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  In  these  we 
find  the  crowning  excellence  reached  in  the 
erection  of  sepulchral  mounds,  for  the  stupen- 
dous tombs  of  Gizeh  are  but  the  rude  cairn  of 
Scotland,  or  the  little  memorial  heap  of  stones 
of  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Algonquin,  carried  to 
the  highest  scale  of  architectural  progress ; as  in 
the  sumptuous  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  we  can 
recognize  the  Cyclopean  architrave  of  Mycens, 
and  the  wooden  lintel  of  the  aboriginal  savage. 

So  familiar  is  every  one  with  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  that  to  describe  them  here  would  be  su- 
perfluous- But  before  we  leave  the  shores  of 
the  Nile,  we  may  remark  that  the  most  densely 
populated  cities  of  the  dead  are  to  be  found  there. 

In  fact  the  whole  country  may  be  said  to  be 
honey-combed  with  graves.  The  curious  mum- 
myologists  who  have  delved  in  the  strata  have 
given  us  an  immense  fund  of  information,  the 
results  of  their  indefatigable  explorations ; and 
yet  the  novelty  and  wonder  which  invest  the 
Egyptian  catacombs  are  unexhausted.  Their 
antiquity,  their  vastness,  and  their  magniflcence, 
but  above  all  the  vague  mystery  that  haunts 
them,  are  in  the  highest  degree  attractive  to 
the  imaginative  mind.  Emblems  and  mysti- 
cisms were  the  thoughts,  the  purposes,  the  ac- 
tions, the  life,  of  the  former  people  of  Mizraim. 

Their  very  language  was  carved  on  imperishable 
stone  in  cabalistic  types.  How  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise with  a race  who,  in  the  legend  of  Osiris, 
alone  among  the  nations  of  heathendom  fore- 
shadowed the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
our  Saviour? — whose  ideal  of  Evil  was  symbolized 
by  a serpent,  and  who  possessed  an  indistinct, 
yet  immovable,  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  at  the  same  time  deified  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  wood  and  stone,  and  adored  witli 
grateful  reverence  the  harvest-yielding  Nile,  the 
Pan,  the  Ceres  of  Egypt.  This  people  it  was, 
with  its  score  or  two  of  dynasties,  its  crocodile 
and  non-crocodile  worshiping  cities,  its  mum- 
mified bulls  and  world-conquering  heroes,  that 
scooped  out  of  the  mountain  sides  their  subter- 
ranean cities  of  the  dead,  with  hieroglyphic  epi- 
taphs and  Bayeux-tapestries  of  stone,  or  heaved 
sepulchral  mountains  in  the  air,  the  tombs  of 
kings. 

In  the  cemeteries  of  Memphis  and  Thebes  ev- 
ery specimen  of  funeral  architecture  may  be 
found ; pits  where  the  poor  were  promiscuously 
interred,  and  answering  to  our  squalid  tenement 
houses ; or  limited  private  apartments,  as  in  a 
modem  boarding-house;  or  commodious  man- 
sions adapted  to  the  reception  of  some  Coptic 
grandee,  with  accommodations  for  his  numerous 
family,  his  poor  relations,  and  his  descendants ; 
or  vast  and  superb  palaces  for  the  repose  of  roy- 
alty, where  spacious  halls  and  intricate  corridors 
stretch  acres  under-ground,  carved  with  elabo- 
rate devices,  and  tinted  with  hues  that  time  has 
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left  unfaded.  In  these  silent  cities  millions  in- 
numerable gathered  as  the  ages  glided  on.  Then 
the  frenzy  of  the  Persians  dared  to  wrench  asun- 
der some  of  the  barriers  which  should  have  been 
left  unopened  by  man.  Centuries  again  i-olled 
away  and  Cambyses  was  forgotten,  when  there 
came  a sound  of  war  from  the  desert.  Amril 
and  his  Saracens  swarmed  into  Egypt  like  the 
eleventh  plague,  and  made  a holocaust  of  a few 
hundred  thousand  MSS.,  and  stormed  the  Pyra- 
mids with  vinegar  and  fire.  Cephrenes  and 
Cheops,  like  the  pre-Adamite  saltans  in  the  hail 
of  Eblis,  had  lain  in  their  marvelous  sarcophagi, 
in  the  profound  slumber  of  death,  a fabulous 
period:  what  was  the  world  and  its  pother  to 
them  I But  the  Pyramids,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  millenniums,  heard  a sound  in  their  inmost 
depths.  Silence  was  terrified,  and  the  blow 
which  shattered  the  couch  of  Cephrenes  thrilled 
through  the  abodes  of  the  dead  from  Memphis 
to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Since  that  day 
every  nation  has  profaned  Egypt’s  dead.  Mum- 
ray  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  exported  to  sup- 
ply the  gallipots  of  the  apothecary  and  the  al- 
chemist. Says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  “Mizraim 
cures  wounds  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.” 
Witches  used  it  in  their  hell-broth,  and  modern 
tourists  derive  an  idle  and  good-for-nothing  en- 
tertainment in  breaking  open  shriveled  bodies 
for  treasure  or  cariosity. 

Traveling  westward  from  Memphis  we  come 
to  Barca  or  Cyrene.  In  an  old  geography  which 
it  was  my  fortune  to  contemplate  in  childhood 
was  a rude  wood-cut  assuming  to  represent  the 
tombs  of  Cyrene.  A bleak  hill-side,  covered 
with  sarcophagi  and  tombs,  and  facing  a desert 
fading  away  in  the  dreary  horizon,  an  Arab  in 
the  fore-ground,  with  his  burnous  blown  about 
his  ears  by  the  sandy  blast,  and  leading  a drome- 
dary— such  was  the  meagre  outline,  but  it  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory  of  the 
child.  And  such,  in  very  deed,  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  Cyrene,  or  Cyrenaica,  the  Pentapolis 
of  olden  time.  A narrow  strip,  snatched  by 
Doric  enterprise  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
desert,  fragrant  with  perennial  gardens,  covered 
with  sumptuous  villas,  and  rendered  salubrious 
by  the  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  a 
fiouiishing  outpost  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Now 
you  shall  find  there  a few  Berbers,  a few  dato- 
]ia!ms,  a few  wells,  and  many,  many  graves. 
Rawlinson  says,  **Tho  Greeks  on  settling  in 
Africa  appear  to  have  adopted  many  customs 

from  their  barbarian  neighbors The  habit  of 

burning  the  dead  was  abandoned,  and  rock- 
tombs  were  excavated  with  vast  toil  (which  are 
often  of  striking  beauty)  as  receptacles  wherein 
to  lay  the  bodies  of  the  departed.  There  are  no 
urns  nor  places  for  them,  but  many  miles  of 
necropolis,  extending  all  around  the  city — the 
monuments  and  sarcophagi  rising  in  terraces  of 
ten  and  even  twelve  rows,  one  above  the  other.  ** 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  eastward  from  Memphis 
we  come  to  Petra,  the  city  whose  inhabitants 
dwelt,  and  still  dwell,  “ in  the  clefts  of  the  rock.” 
In  the  area  between  the  hills  where  the  city 
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Stood  are  strown  sliards  of  pottery  and  remnants 
of  columns,  but  the  rocks  which  tower  hundreds 
of  feet  around  are  hollow  to  their  very  summits 
with  sepulchres.  The  vanished  Edomite  be- 
queathed to  posterity  the  moral  and  the  silence 
of  the  tomb.  Petra  is  “ no  mean  city”  of  the 
Silent  Land. 

Rock  tombs  are  also  frequent  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Jerusalem,  exhibiting  ingenious  design 
and  elaborate  finish.  Catacombs,  more  generally 
known,  are  likewise  to  be  found  at  liome,  Na- 
ples, Malta,  Syracuse,  and  Paris — excavations 
with  many  a labyrinthine  winding  and  of  amaz- 
ing extent.  Although  generally  created  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  building  material  to  the 
cities  contiguous  to  them,  they  have  subsequent- 
ly been  transformed  into  vast  caravansaries, 
where  many  w^eary  hearts,  resting  from  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  await  “ the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness” to  arise  and  snmraon  them  from  their  long 
repose.  The  interest  attaching  to  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  hiding-places  as  well  as  the  sepulchres  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  There  they  took  refuge 
when  Domitian,  Decius,  and  Dioclesian  en- 
forced their  bloody  edicts  of  persecution.  In 
the  winding  thoroughfares  of  subterranean  Rome, 
that  surpasses  its  external  rival  in  extent,  the 
meek  followers  of  the  Cross  dwelt  contented, 
their  souls  illumined  by  a clearer  light  than  that 
of  the  sun  which  they  saw  not.  Yea  more,  some 
were  bom  in  those  funereal  caverns,  and  their 
lullaby  and  their  dirge  were  both  heard  in  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  In  the  lapse  of 
centuries  who  can  tell  how  many  thousands 
were  buried  there,  with  their  passport  to  heaven 
engraved  with  their  epitaphs — “X  p — pro  Chris^ 
toj* 

As  the  mounds  of  Nineveh  present  two  dis- 
tinct strata,  many  parts  of  the  second  city  hav- 
ing been  built  on  the  soil  that  had  accumulated 
over  the  ruins  of  the  first  city  of  Nineveh,  so  at 
Rome  we  have  two  cities  of  the  dead,  one  above 
the  other,  for  the  catacombs  lie  directly  beneath 
the  Appian  Way,  which  was  thronged  with  sumpt- 
uous tombs  before  and  during  the  time  of  Cicero, 
who  hints  at  their  impressive  beauty  in  a pas- 
sage in  his  Tnsculan  Discussions,  implying  that 
if  there  is  comfort  in  the  grave  it  surely  must  be 
in  abodes  such  as  they  occupied.  Of  all  these 
monuments  of  the  aristocratic  cemetery  of  con- 
sular Rome  but  two  remain,  the  battlemented 
tombof  Cecilia  Metella,  immortalized  in  ^'Childe 
Harold,”  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  Cornelian 
Gens,  excavated  in  1780,  at  which  time  Dutens 
was  enabled  to  draw  up  a genealogical  tree  of 
the  Scipio  family,  so  complete  were  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  tablets  of  the  sepulchre.  The  other 
tombs  in  the  Via  Sacra  date  no  further  back  than 
the  period  of  the  empire.  There  seem  to  have 
been  no  universal  burying-grounds  at  Rome,  but 
such  as  could  afford  it  acquired  a spot  in  the 
suburbs,  usually  by  the  side  of  some  busy  high- 
way, and  there  built  a family  mortuary  mansion. 

The  Via  Sacra,  the  great  turnpike  leading  to 
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Bnindasium  appears  to  have  been  a sort  of  Fifth 
Avenue  in  the  Silent  Land. 

To  such  an  extreme  did  the  Romans  indulge 
the  passion  for  elaborating  their  tombs  that  at 
one  time  sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  with  a 
view  to  restrain  this  extravagance.  They  agreed 
with  Trimalchis  in  the  directions  he  gave  for  the 
construction  of  his  last  resting-place,  that  It  is 
a great  mistake  to  adorn  houses  for  the  living, 
and  to  bestow  no  care  on  those  in  which  we  shall 
dwell  so  long.”  The  passage  in  Petronius,  of 
which  the  above  is  an  extract,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  classic  literature  relating  to  this  i 
subject.  The  Greeks,  while  they  adopted  inter- 
ment as  well  as  cremation,  never  spent  much 
time  or  money  on  the  abodes  of  the  dead ; which 
partly  explains  the  fact  that  ancient  cemeter- 
ies in  Greece  are  extremely  rare,  although  thvi 
writer  recollects  having  often  seen  isolated  stone 
sarcophagi  excavated  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens, 
containing,  perhaps,  the  bones  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  The  tomb  of 
Themistocles  yet  remains  at  the  Phalemm, 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  on  which  he 
won  such  imperishable  renown. 

The  catacombs  at  Paris  can  have  only  a pass- 
ing notice.  When  Napoleon  decreed  extra- 
mural interments,  the  grave-yards  of  Paris  were 
depopulated  and  their  inhabitants  exiled  to  the 
catacombs  under  the  city.  Millions  of  French- 
men thus  emigrated  against  their  will.  As  we 
thread  the  gloom  of  that  subterranean  city  we 
pass  between  two  walls  of  skulls,  while  thigh- 
bones are  disposed  in  grotesque  fbrms  at  every 
tom.  Stephens  mentions  a similar  attempt  at 
ornamentation  at  Mochocab,  in  Central  America. 
The  walls  of  the  church,  the  eaves,  even  the 
cross  itself,  were  surmounted  with  skulls  ar- 
ranged in  doable  and  triple  rows,  often  with  la- 
bels on  their  foreheads  by  way  of  epitaph. 

A still  more  hideous  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Paler- 
mo. The  occupants  of  this  singular  abode  un- 
dergo a preparation  which  preserves  the  flesh  an 
indefinite  period,  and  then,  dressed  in  the  habil- 
iments of  life,  are  placed  in  a standing  position 
in  niches  hollowed  out  of  the  walls  of  the  vast 
subterraneous  hall.  Those  who  contemplate  a 
final  retirement  to  this  philosophic  retreat  not 
nnfrequently  make  choice  of  the  niche  they  are 
to  occupy  and  fit  it  to  their  person,  very  much 
as  the  Chinese  has  his  cofiin  ready  for  any  emerg- 
ency, and  occasionally  familiarizes  himself  with 
its  narrow  limits.  But  the  master-piece  of  this 
order  of  sepulchral  art  is  found  in  the  Capuchin 
convent  at  Rome.  The  earth  in  its  darksome 
vaults  was  conveyed  thither  from  Jerusalem, 
and  the  bones  of  those  there  deposited  are  ar- 
ranged in  curious  cornices  and  mouldings,  grace- 
ful arches,  and  elaborate  chandeliers.  Monks 
and  courtiers.  Death  with  his  scythe,  and  the 
crowned  monarch  on  his  throne,  are  there  repre- 
sented, grinning  skeletons.  Grim  must  be  the 
genius  that  di^lays  itself  in  such  repulsive 
forms. 

The  cemeteries  of  the  Parsees  or  Guebres 
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may  be  considered  a modification  of  the  cata- 
combian  style  of  architecture,  resembling  the 
Roman  columbaria,  which  were  subterranean 
rooms  pierced  with  pigeon-holes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

They  are  circular  galleries  of  masonry  built  in 
tiers  in  the  open  air,  and  the  occupants  are 
watched  by  their  friends  with  agonizing  sus- 
pense ; for  the  salvation  of  the  beloved  dead,  the 
triumph  of  the  Good  or  the  Evil  Principle,  de- 
pends upon  which  eye  the  fowls  of  the  air  first 
devour. 

These  varieties  of  catacombs  which  we  have 
been  considering  are  but  improvements  on  the 
cavern  cemetery,  which  is  evidently  the  earliest 
form  of  this  mode  of  burial.  The  use  of  natural 
catacombs  for  interment  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  Bible ; os,  for  example,  the  acquisition  of 
the  cave  of  Machpclah  by  Abraham  for  a family 
tomb.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  pur- 
chase we  find  the  first  allusion  made  in  history 
to  the  employment  of  metal  currency;  and  by 
comparing  the  term  used  by  the  narrator  in  this 
connection  with  paintings  on  the  walls  of  sepul- 
chres at  Thebes,  wc  are  able  to  learn  the  stylo 
of  coin  then  in  use^a  striking  instance  of  the 
value  of  funereal  records  to  the  numismatist. 

But  let  us  tom  from  those  haunts  of  outer 
darkness,  for  lo ! even  the  Silent  Land  hath  its 
bowers  of  bliss,  where  the  birds  may  carol  **at 
their  own  sweet  will”  to  the  patient  sleepers, 
and  the  winds  croon  to  the  weeping  willow. 

Pdre  la  Chaise,  Mount  Auburn,  Greenwood, 
Laurel  Hill! — who  can  wander  through  their 
pathetic  shades  unmoved  by  the  tender  melan- 
choly that  steals  over  his  soul,  or  can  return  to 
the  cares  and  turmoil  of  life  without  half  envy- 
ing those  who  slumber  in  those  hallowed  re- 
treats? 

To  one  who  is  fond  of  contemplation  in  those 
haunts  of  repose  how  appropriate  are  Evelyn's 
beautiful  words:  ^‘Our  blessed  Saviour  chose 
the  garden  sometimes  for  his  oratory — and  dy- 
ing, for  the  place  of  his  sepulchre ; and  we  do 
avouch,  for  many  weighty  causes,  that  there  are 
no  places  more  fit  to  bury  our  dead  in  than  our 
gardens  and  groves,  or  airy  fields,  sub  Disy  where 
our  beds  may  be  decked  and  carpeted  with  ver- 
dant and  fragrant  flowers,  trees,  and  perennial 
plants,  the  most  natural  and  instructive  hiero- 
glyphics of  our  expected  resurrection  and  im- 
mortality.” 

How  his  sympathetic  heart  would  rejoice  if 
he  could  wander  and  meditate  through  the 
cemeteries  of  the  present  day  in  Europe  and 
America,  on  which  are  lavished  all  the  beau- 
ties which  cultivated  taste  and  fond  affection 
can  suggest,  combined  with  the  choicest  graces 
of  nature!  There  are  now  few  towns  of  any 
size  in  this  country  which  have  not  bestowed 
particular  attention  to  the  selection  and  orna- 
mentation of  their  grave-yards.  But  of  all  the 
beautiful  cemeteries  of  America  probably  none 
presents  an  appearance  more  in  conformity  with 
the  character  of  the  place  than  the  cemetery  of 
Savannah.  The  trees  which  embower  its  ave- 
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nites  are  hang  with  the  crape-like  moss  of  the 
South,  pendent  from  branch  to  branch  in  fune- 
real festoons,  curtaining  the  marble  tombs  with 
phantom  drapery,  and  lending  additional  im- 
pressiveness to  the  solemn  qnietude  of  the  scene. 
How  much  reason  for  gratulation  we  possess 
when  we  compare  our  cemeteries  with  those  of 
the  aborigines,  such  as  Bartram  repeatedly  met 
in  Florida,  and  which  are  frequent  in  the  West, 
or  even  with  the  old  grave-yards  of  New  En- 
gland, situated  on  bleak  bill-sides,  and  suggest- 
ive of  the  stormy  fortunes  of  the  early  colonists. 

He  who  would  view  the  crown  of  loveliness, 
the  Damascus  of  the  shadowy  realm,  should 
visit  the  cemeteries  of  the  Bosphorus.  Lord  of 
the  richest  spot  earth  can  boast,  nursed  by  a 
climate  where  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
unknown,  and  possessed  of  a keen  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  an- 
cestors, the  Islamite  of  Constantinople  contem- 
plates Israfcl  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  rather 
than  as  a skeleton ; therefore  he  has  rendered 
the  cemeteries,  which  for  miles  crown  the  hills 
of  the  Bosphorus,  attractive  and  picturesque. 
Self-consecrated  guardians  of  the  dead,  the  end- 
less ranks  of  cypresses  stand  in  solemn  majesty 
around  the  millions  slumbering  at  their  feet,  and 
as  the  rays  of  sunlight  steal  hero  and  there 
through  a rent  in  the  wall  of  verdure,  they  light 
up  tombs  carved  with  arabesque  inscriptions, 
and  it  may  be  ornamented  with  gold  or  brilliant 
tints.  Before  we  turn  from  these  cemeteries,  let 
us  glance  at  one  of  their  suburbs,  lying  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  cypresses  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  limited  in  extent, 
no  trees  beautify  its  precincts,  and  it  is  often 
profaned  by  the  careless  foot  of  the  passer-by ; 
but  it  is  enriched  by  many  tears,  and  love  has 
consecrated  the  dust  which  lies  mouldering  there. 
This  is  the  Protestant  burying-ground  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  faithful  soldier  of  the  Cross 
and  the  winsome  child  of  scarce  three  summers, 
the  dauntless  hero  of  the  Crimea  and  the  be- 
loved wife  dying  away  from  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  resting  there  from  the  anguish  and 
the  toils,  the  baffled  hope,  the  watching  and  the 
tears  of  the  world,  repose  in  the  sacred  quiet  of 
the  Silent  Land. 

We  pass  onward  through  the  Silent  Land 
until  the  venerable  gloom  of  Gothic  ages  falls 
upon  ns ; we  feel  the  dusky  air  moved  by  ban- 
ners escutcheoned  with  royal  devices ; religions 
gleams  steal  through  mullioned  windows,  where 
martyrs  and  saints  have  watched  for  centuries 
over  kings  and  queens  enthroned  in  the  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  medieval  days.  We  are  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  As  we  ramble  through 
this  imperial  city  of  the  Silent  Land  we  see  j 
how  all  distinctions  are  lost  in  the  grave,  for  j 
here  intellect  ranks  with  royalty.  The  king 
and  his  subject  are  each  allowed  but  a scanty 
six  feet,  and  the  monument  of  a hero  or  a poet 
is  side  by  side  with  that  of  his  sovereign.  How 
truly  is  Death  a common  leveler ! All  that  en- 
ter his  dominions  must  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Pride  must  stoop,  power  must  bend,  and  wealth 
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pay  tribute  at  the  gates  of  him  who  rides  the 
Pale  Horse.  Hence  Jeremy  Taylor  hath  per- 
tinently observed,  A man  may  read  a sermon, 
the  best  and  most  passionate  that  ever  man 
preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  the  sepulchres 
kings.”  The  wonder  of  Westminster  Abbey  is 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  where  he  and  his 
queen  lie  enshrined  in  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
pointed  Gothic  school  existing,  the  most  superb 
mausoleum  in  Christendom.  The  vesper  har- 
monies of  the  organ  sweep  through  the  cloisters 
of  the  antique  pile,  os  if  it  were  the  souls  of  those 
that  sleep  there  hymning  their  slumbering  bodies 
to  repose ; and  as  the  last  notes  die  away  over 
**  the  wilderness  of  tombs,”  let  us  turn  to  the 
only  rivals  of  the  magnificence  of  Henry’s  tomb 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Silent  Land. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Maitsolenm  of  Hali- 
carnassus, is,  alas ! but  a heap  of  ruins.  One  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  it  existed  un- 
injured until  the  twelfth  century,  when  Eustathius 
saw  it,  and  declared  that  It  was  and  is  a mar- 
vel.” Overthrown  soon  after  by  an  earthquake, 
and  its  fragments  to  a considerable  degree  con- 
verted into  building  material  for  fortifications  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  its  very  site  has  for  ages  been  unknown. 

The  classical  scholar  and  the  antiquarian  will 
rejoice  to  learn  that  within  the  last  decade  Mr. 
Charles  Newton,  of  London,  has  not  only  iden- 
tified the  location  of  the  Mausoleum,  but  has 
also  excavated  many  precious  relics  from  the 
mounds  where  they  threatened  to  be  buried  for- 
ever ; and  now  the  matchless  statues  of  Mauso- 
lus  and  Artemisia  his  queen,  the  heroine  of 
Salamis,  which  crowned  the  pyramidal  apex  of 
the  structure,  and«filled  the  mariner  with  won- 
der as  he  sailed  the  JEge&n  and  beheld  them 
from  afar  towering  against  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Ionian  sky,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  in  al- 
most perfect  preservation.  The  world  of  letters 
and  of  art  owe  great  thanks  to  Mr.  Newton. 

At  Agra,  in  Northern  Hindostan,  we  find  the 
Taj  Mah&l,  the  third  of  the  maasolcnms  above 
alluded  to.  As  it  is  probably  the  least  known 
of  the  three,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  linger  here  a 
few  moipents.  It  was  erected  by  Shah  Jehan, 
the  Mogul,  for  Noor  Mahffl,  the  best  beloved  of 
his  wives,  the  heroine  of  Moore’s  “Light  of  the 
Harem.”  The  Taj  stands  on  a platform  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  feet 
sqnare,  faced  with  white  marble.  The  dome  of 
the  edifice  seems  to  rise  with  the  majesty  of  the 
full  moon,  and  the  comers  of  the  quadrangle  are 
guarded  by  the  four  most  elegant  minarets  in 
India.  Under  the  central  dome  are  the  ceno- 
taphs of  the  Shah  and  his  consort,  ornamented 
with  gems,  bat  their  remains  repose  in  a vault 
below.  The  spandrels  and  all  other  available 
spaces  are  inlaid  with  mosaic  arabesques  of 
agate,  jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  and  other  precious 
stones,  with  unsurpassed  elaborateness  and  fan- 
cy. The  whole  of  the  Koran  is  said  to  be  thus 
inscribed  on  the  interior.  Truly  has  it  been 
observed  that  “ the  Pathans  designed  like  Titans 
and  completed  like  jewelers.”  The  glorious 
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effect  of  the  interior  is  softened  and  beautified 
by  the  marble  screens  that  diffuse  a delicious 
twilight  through  their  fairy-like  traceiy.  The 
mausoleum  derives  additional  charms  by  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  gardens  still  kept  in  perfect 
order,  where  the  zephyrs  murmur  through  bow- 
ers of  roses,  and  marble  fountains  weep  silvery 
tears  by  the  royal  tomb. 

The  nations  of  Tartar  origin  have  been  great 
tomb-builders  in  their  day,  as  the  magnificent 
royal  cemeteries  and  mausoleums  of  Constanti- 
nople, Bagtch^  Serai,  Ispahan,  Gizneh,  Agi*a, 
and  Golconda  bear  witness ; but  they  have  reared 
no  monument  that  equals  the  surpassing  splen- 
dor, the  faultless  proportions,  of  the  Taj  Mah41, 
the  chef-d’oeuvre  of  Saracenic  art.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  Silent  Land  can  boast  respectively 
the  finest  examples  of  the  three  principal  archi- 
tectural schools,  the  Grecian,  the  Gothic,  and 
the  Saracenic.  May  we  not  christen  them  the 
three  graces  of  architecture  ? 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  superb  cemeteries 
of  royalty  we  have  just  visited,  let  us  turn  to 
the  necropolis  of  the  olden  Scottish  kings.  The 
lover  of  Shakspeore  will  readily  recall  the  pas- 
sage where  Macduff  says  of  Duncan,  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  that  he  was 

“Carried  to  GolmekiU; 

Tlie  sacred  store-house  of  his  predecessors, 

And  guardian  of  their  bones.** 

In  Iona  or  Icolmkill — that  little  isle  famed 
for  sanctity  during  the  Dark  Ages — the  chief- 
tains of  Scotland  were  wont  to  retire  from  the 
turbulent  scenes  of  the  times  and  court  the  se- 
clusion of  the  grave.  The  northern  waves, 
whitening  the  bleak  shores  of  the  islet  with 
foam,  moan  a perpetual  miaererc  for  the  fallen 
“ Lords  of  the  Isles.”  The  sovereigns  of  Scot- 
land no  longer  receive  their  investiture  at  Scone, 
but 

“Iona’s  saint,  a giant  form, 

Throned  on  her  towera  converting  with  the  storm,** 

still  gazes  on  the  mouldering  cloisters  and 
crumbling  tombs  around  which,  as  the  legend 
goes,  the  long  procession  of  thanes  and  mon- 
archs  winds  in  spectral  majesty  at  dead  of  night. 

No  regions  of  the  Silent  Land  offer  more  at- 
tractions than  those  appertaining  to  royalty. 
The  historic  associations  clustering  around 
them,  the  splendor  they  often  present,  the  re- 
flections they  suggest  urge  us  to  linger  yet 
longer  amidst  their  hallowed  precincts ; but  time 
forbids.  As  we  take  our  leave  of  these  abodes 
of  kings,  the  sublime  apostrophe  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  comes  home  to  the  heart  with  thrilling 
effect ; and  still  more  powerful  is  it  when  we 
consider  how  his  own  career  gave  a bitter  reality 
to  his  words:  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty 

Death!  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast 
persuaded;  what  none  hath  dared  thou  hast 
done ; and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered, 
thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  de- 
spised; thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far- 
fetched greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and 
ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with 
these  two  narrow  words.  Hie  jacet  1” 


At  this  point  we  are  struck  by  several  analo- 
gies existing  between  the  world  we  live  in  and 
the  Silent  Land— one  of  which , is  the  circum- 
stance, that,  as  genius  or  worth  may  celebrate  an 
object  or  locality  in  the  Land  of  the  Living,  so 
in  the  Land  of  l^eep  the  spot  where  the  great  or 
the  good  repose  is  hallowed  and  immortalize*d. 

The  tomb  of  Mohammed  at  Mecca,  and  the 
grave  of  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  witness 
to  the  fact.  But  in  all  the  Land  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  there  is  no  grave  so  celebrated  and  so 
loved  as  that  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  rock  where 
the  crucified  Riedeemer  of  mankind,  eighteen 
centuries  ago, 

“Entered  the  grave  in  mortal  flesh, 

And  dwelt  among  the  dead,** 

For  its  possession  did  the  voice  of  St.  Ber- 
nard peal  from  the  Tiber  to  leme’s  Isle;  for 
this  did  Saladin  and  the  Lion  Heart  meet  in 
chivalrous  combat ; for  this  were  'Palestina’s 
hills  whitened  with  the  bones  of  heathenesse 
and  Christendom. 

We  may  trace  another  analogy  in  the  attempt 
that  is  made  to  perpetuate  the  professions  and 
titles,  the  honor  and  dishonor — in  a word,  the 
various  distinctions  of  society,  in  that  mysteri- 
ous realm  where  all  must  inevitably  take  up 
their  residence.  A crusader  will  have  his  effi- 
gy on  his  tomb  in  morion  and  cross-legged,  as 
who  should  say,  “I,  Walter  Fitz-give-’em,  Kt., 
having  fought  doughtily  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
hewed  many  circumcised  infidels,  now  rest  here 
in  pace,  Odi  profanum,**  Royalty  endeavors 
to  preserve  its  dignities  by  affecting  sumptuous 
mortuary  palaces,  in  some  cases  even  reposing 
in  apartments  contiguous  to  its  living  abodes, 
as  at  the  royal  cemetery  of  the  Escorial,  where 
the  dead  monarchs  of  Spain  are  sheltered  by 
the  same  roof  that  covered  them  when  they 
sported  their  honors  with  Castilian  pomp.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  infidel,  the  suicide,  or  the 
outcast  must  be  content  with  a grave  in  uncon- 
secrated ground,  at  cross-roads,  or  some  other 
! equally  desirable  spot.  So  closely  do  the  Chi- 
nese monarchs  maintain  relations  between  their 
own  and  the  Silent  Land  that  one  of  the  four 
executive  boards  of  the  empire  is  expressly  de- 
voted to  the  charge  of  the  royal  cemeteries  and 
mausoleums.  As  the  Emperor  possesses  sev- 
eral hundred  wives  and  concubines  this  is  a 
very  judicious  notion.  Again,  occupations,  the 
manner  of  death,  and  other  circumstances  arc 
symbolized  on  tomb-stones  by  devices  more  or 
less  suggestive.  The  tombs  of  the  ancients  are 
often  magnificent  specimens  of  attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  exploits  of  the  dead.  The  sarcopha- 
gus of  Alexander  the  Great  is  a well-known  ex- 
ample. In  the  Armenian  cemeteries  of  Con- 
stantinople a pair  of  shears,  a trowel,  or  an  ink- 
hom  represent  respectively  that  the  individual 
residing  under  those  signs  is  a retired  tailor, 
mason,  or  scribe.  A human  form  decapitated, 
and  with  the  head  between  the  legs,  or  under 
the  left  arm,  Indicates  that  the  sword  of  the 
executive  translated  the  sub-sleeper  to  a less 
turbulent  sphere.  Mrs.  Jameson  thus  mention^ 
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one  of  the  tombs  in  that  famous  aristocratic 
cemete^f  at  Nnremburg,  where  lies  Albert  Ba- 
rer, “the  Evangelist  of  Art:**  “I  remember 
one,  to  the  memory  of  a beautifal  girl,ovho  was 
killed  as  she  lay  asleep  in  her  father's  garden 
by  a lizard  creeping  into  her  mouth.  The  story 
is  represented  in  bronze  bas-reliefs,  and  the  liz- 
ard is  so  constmeted  as  to  move  when  touched,** 
How  odd  is  the — so-called — baker’s  tomb  at 
Rome,  which  is  built  of  stone  loaves  and  the 
utensils  of  his  trade ! To  many  the  monument 
of  Thomas  Freeborn,  at  Greenwood,  must  be 
familiar.  This  is  a very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  the 
pursuits  of  life.  Ho  was  a pilot ; and  now  ob- 
serve in  how  many  ways  his  profession  is  de- 
clared. A solid  base  supports  his  sarcophagus, 
on  which  is  placed  a capstan  coiled  with  a ca- 
ble, and  this  is  surmounted  by  a most,  whose 
top  is  crowned  by  a beautiful  statue  of  Hope 
leaning  on  her  anchor  and^inting  to  the  skies. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  two  vessels  in  a 
storm,  his  own  and  the  one  he  was  piloting  into 
port,  are  carved  on  the  sarcophagus  in  bas-re- 
lief. Primitive  races  still  farther  carry  out  the 
idea  of  correspondence  between  the  two  worlds 
by  inclosing  in  their  tombs  implements  used  in 
life — cooking  utensils,  weapons  of  the  chose 
and  warfare,  and  not  unfrequently  a favorite 
wife  or  concubine,  horse  or  dog,  and  the  like. 
The  ancient  cemeteries  of  America,  the  barrows 
of  Scythia,  the  tombs  of  Etruria  are  amply  fur- 
nished with  all  these. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  realm  of  peace;  such 
arc  some  of  its  territories  and  provinces,  its  cit- 
ies and  townships,  its  palaces  and  shrines,  its 
patrician  and  plebeian  abodes,  its  caverns  and 
its  groves.  As  we  take  a retrospective  view  of 
the  ground  passed  over  we  are  enabled  to  de- 
duce two  or  three  facts  which  are  of  interest 
and  value.  We  learn,  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  Silent  Land  is  not  so  vision- 
ary and  unimportant  a matter  as  it  is  treated 
by  the  world  at  large ; for  it  presents  corrobo- 
rations of  history,  memorials  of  many  an  event 
otherwise  unrecorded,  and  traces  of  many  a 
people  whose  very  existence  would  else  have 
remained  unknown.  In  the  epitaphs  and  sculp- 
tures, the  articles  of  human  use,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  art  there  discovered,  the  chronicles  of 
the  nations  are  written  in  characters  that  can 
not  be  misinterpreted. 

We  observe  in  the  next  place,  that  merit  in 
sepulchral  art  is  attained  by  successive  steps, 
and  is  as  much  dependent  on  the  relative  civil- 
ization of  races  as  art  in  the  Land  of  the  Liv- 
ing, as  is  illustrated  by  the  Egyptian  Pyramid, 
the  culmination  of  mound-building,  which  was 
reared  by  a nation  of  architects  at  a period  when 
their  genius  created  its  master-pieces.  In  like 
manner  the  elaborate  catacombs  of  Jerusalem  or 
Rome  are  far  superior  to  the  cavern  sepulchre. 
Again,  we  can  trace  the  stages  of  monumental 
art  from  the  tomb  of  Atreus  to  the  Carian  Mau- 
soleum, from  the  Etruscan  mound  to  the  stu- 
pendous sepulchre  of  Hadrian  on  the  Tiber. 
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These  various  branches  of  mortuary  art  reached 
their  apogee  hundreds,  in  some  cases,  thousands 
of  years  since,  but  their  progressive  excellence 
is  none  the  less  perceptible  on  that  account. 

We  discover  finally,  that  what  was  unques- 
tionably the  earliest  and  the  simplest  form  of 
buri^l^ere  interment  in  the  ground,  has  been 
contflpd  to  the  present  day,  and  while  other, 
modes  of  sepulture  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  improvement,  this  is  continually  develop- 
ing new  beauties  and  attractions.  It  can  be 
traced  down  from  generation  to  generation  with 
even  more  certainty  than  the  Apostolic  succes- 
sion of  the  Church,  until,  in  our  day,  it  pre- 
sents the  wonderful  beauty  of  Greenwood  and 
Mount  Auburn.  And  this,  the  most  natural 
form  of  burial,  will  probably  survive  all  others, 
nor  could  a better  be  desired.  Can  couch  more 
magnificent*’  be  sought  for  than  the  green  cathe- 
dral of  the  woods,  whose  cloisters  are  pervaded 
by  the  incense  of  fiowers,  and  lit  by  the  gloiy' 
of  the  sun ; where  the  strains  of  the  choir  arc 
the  chant  of  the  winds,  and  where  spring  orna- 
ments the  mighty  mausoleum  with  rarer  mosa- 
ics than  sculptor  ever  wrought  or  dreamed  of, 
and  over  all  krehes  the  azure  canopy  of  heaven. 

There  should  be  the  last  resting-place  of  man. 

Having  shown  that  it  is  rational  for  us  to 
think  well  of  cemeteries,  let  us  also  see  why  it 
is  for  our  interest  to  love  and  cherish  them. 

The  associations  and  sympathies  of  the  Silent 
Land  are  so  analogous  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
living,  and  so  nearly  related  to  every  human  be- 
ing, that  it  must  necessarily  be  to  our  comfort 
to  regard  with  favor  an  object  that  so  frequent- 
ly appeals  to  our  notice.  There  Charlemagne 
condoles  with  Louis  Napoleon  on  his  inevitable 
abdication  of  the  imperial  throne;  there  the 
soldier  meets  comrades  in  the  heroes  who  sleep 
in  the  barrows  of  Marathon,  and  bivouac  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo ; there  the  lawyer  finds  a tri- 
bunal from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  the 
oppressed  a court  of  equity  that  recognizes  no 
distinctions;  there  the  seeker  after  gain  can 
realize  substantial  wealth  by  instituting  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  K Becket,  or 
speculating  in  cemetery  stocks ; there  the  physi- 
cian will  see  the  patients  he  has  lost  soothed  by 
anodynes  such  as  Paracelsus  and  Arbuthnot  nev- 
er knew,  and  the  pastor  will  find  the  most  un- 
ruly of  his  parishioners  observing  the  Christian 
virtues  of  meekness  and  humility;  there  the 
historian  may  gather  material  from  epitaphs  and 
relievos,  and  the  ethnologist  trace  the  origin  of 
races ; there  the  man  of  taste  may  feast  his  eye 
on  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  there  the  phi- 
losopher will  arrive  at  the  realization  of  the 
equality  of  Plato’s  Republic  and  More’s  Utopia. 

Another  consideration  induces  us  to  think 
well  of  the  Silent  Land.  Who  that  treads  the 
globe  hath  not  friends  slumbering  in  its  calm  re- 
treats, perchance  a brother,  a sister,  a parent,  a 
wife,  or  a child  ? Should  we  not  then  love  the 
abodes  they  occupy,  and  fondly  deck  their  pil- 
lows with  flowers,  and  think  of  them  as  sleeping 
in  the 
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Valley  of  tha  AtUIoii; 
Where  falls  oot  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  bdov, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  f* 

With  what  thankfulness  we  shoold  behold  the 
innumerable  graves  of  children  which  we  meet 
every  where  in  that  quiet  realm!  The  little 
barefooted  thing  stretching  out  her  sirring 
hands  at  the  street  comer,  when  the  i^qi9!>rse- 
less  blast  drives  the  snow  through  her  fiaxen 
hair,  and  in  piteous  accents  implores  a trifle  to 
sustain  life — the  dancing,  prattling  sprite  nur- 
tured in  luxury,  and  careless  of  the  ills  that  in- 
evitably await  her,  if  she  attain  to  the  stately 
sadness  of  womanhood,  both  alike  arouse  emo- 
tions “that  lie  too  deep  for  tears,”  Therefore, 
when  we  pace  the  still  avenues  of  the  cemetery, 
and  see  the  short  graves  and  small  tombstones 
thickly  strewn  amidst  the  grasses  of  spring,  and 
think  how  many  a dear  little  Nell  lies  there, 
cradled  and  sheltered  forever  in  the  fond  arms 
of  her  tender  foster-mother,  should  we  not  be 
filled  with  solemn  joy,  and  love  the  place  of 
their  repose  ? 

Another  and  a final  consideration  should  in- 
cline ns  to  think  well  of  cemeteries.  We  our- 
selves, at  no  very  distant  day,  shall  be  denizens 
there.  We  also,  as  the  Chinese  express  it,  shall 
go  to  our  fathers.  Low  and  weird  is  the  voice 
of  the  mysterious  angel  of  the  Hereafter,  as  she 
whispers  that  we  also  shall  rest  in  the  land  of 
sleep  and  oblivion. 


THE  BATTLE  AND  TRIUMPH  OF 
DR.  SUSAN. 

IK*  TWO  JPARTS I>ART  I. 


I.— ON  THE  FIELD. 

VERY  sick,  but  knowing  nothing  of  it. 

Careless  of  the  fact  that  for  days  I had 
been  vacillating  on  this  side  of  the  gate  which 
lets  men  in  from  the  Hither  to  the  Farther  Mys- 
tery. Tossing  upon  a bed  which  might  have 
been  hard  or  soft  for  aught  that  I had  com- 
plained, for  I thought  it  was  a sea  whose  end- 
less billows  swung  under  me  in  eternal  monotony 
of  vibration ; and  near  and  afar  giant,  inexpli- 
cable shapes  kept  coming  and  flitting  between 
the  fearful  vast  of  shoreless  water  and  horizon- 
less  sky.  Lead-colored  was  the  air ; dead,  save 
when  it  shook  with  a sound  as  of  far-off,  ex- 
panding thunders,  or  glowed  with  a lurid  mo- 
mentary glare  which  lighted  only  still  vaster 
wastes  and  skies  still  unbounded. 

So  I went  drifting — they  told  me  afterward — 
fifteen  days. 

1 had  come  to  the  Hydropathic  Institution  of 
Beech-Wold  sufficiently  ill,  it  is  true,  but  little 
expecting  any  such  ddnouement  to  my  case. 
Utterly  weary — world-weary,  self-weary — ^was  I 
when  1 set  my  foot  languidly  on  the  threshold 
of  the  moist  place  of  cure.  I fied  to  the  water 
literally  because  I was  sick  of  the  earth.  And 
I might  have  known  that  no  surer  signals  than 
these  feelings  exist  to  tell  when  the  paralyzing 
typhus  is  stealing  on  with  its  cat-like  tread. 
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But  I never  once  thought  of  this.  I knm  only 
that  I was  tired  out;  that  I fain  woq(Id  rest. 

And  no  nearer  rest  presented  itself  than  Beech- 
Wold  Water-cure.  So  I gathered  up  enough 
vitality  to  get  there ; and  after  that  evening,  for 
fifteen  days,  I knew  nothing  more  of  the  world 
popularly  called  “sane.” 

Happily  I was  not  altogether  a stranger  at  the 
place.  The  head  physician  at  Beech-Wold,  Dr. 
Laurence  Medlicott,  had  visited  years  before  in 
my  father’s  family.  I myself  had  been  at  Beech- 
Wold  before — not  the  patient,  but  the  guest — 
looking  with  dilettante  eyes  of  wonder  on  the 
carious  men  who  stood  under  great  douches, 
hobbled  about  with  wet  caps  on  their  heads,  or 
sat  in  immense  tubs,  and  really  got  well  gradu- 
ally under  these  processes. 

I was  a young  man,  fortunately  with  what 
they  call  “ constitution”  in  my  favor.  I am  at 
a loss,  however,  for  the  propriety  of  this  expres- 
sion. “ Constitutiot”  is  a bank  which  honors 
every  draft,  even  the  heavi^t,  without  grum- 
bling, till  the  last  coin  of  deposit  is  gone,  and 
then  it  breaks,  quickly,  unexpectedly,  with  a 
crash;  after  which,  naturally  enough,  there  is 
no  more  “constitution”  to  be  in  one’s  favor.  1 
was  a young  man,  I said,  a third  partner  in  a 
New  York  shi pping- house ; and  from  this  very 
fact,  as  by  a steady  law  of  metropolitan  being, 

I worked  myself  to  death.  For  a third  partner 
is  a man  whose  next  thing  to  do  in  the  universe 
is  to  make  himself  second  partner,  and  next  aft- 
er that  head  of  a firm,  though  he  arrive  at  the 
latter  eminence  just  too  late  to  live  any  longer,  his 
brains  being  burned  out  and  his  nerves  hanging 
in  loose  strings.  I w'as  as  yet  only  third  partner 
when  I discovered,  almost  in  desperation,  that 
whatever  else  that  crisis  might  elevate  me  to,  I 
should  not  become  second  partner  by  being  dead ; 
and  so,  in  great  suffering  at  the  loss  of  time, 
came  to  Beach-Wold  to  take  breath  for  another 
three  years’  rush,  at  fifteem-hours-a-day  pace,  in 
the  direction  of  headmanship. 

n.— COMPANY  PARADE. 

Strangely,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth 
day  at  Beech-Wold,  did  the  swinging  sea  be- 
neath me  fall  into  a great  calm,  and  1 began  to 
i-ecognize  it  as  that  old  and  familiar  idea — bed, 
whereon  I found  myself  lying,  helpless,  motion- 
less, almost  utterly  speechless.  Above  me,  too, 
the  leaden,  lurid  firmament  broke  away;  and 
out  of  bewildered  eyes — scarce,  as  yet,  appre- 
hending any  naturalness — I looked  upon  a room 
wall,  papered  in  a w hite  and  red  vine-leaf  pat- 
tern. The  phantasmal  shapes  of  gianthood  and 
wizardry  also  faded  utterly  away,  and  there 
were  two  woman-figures  in  the  half-darkened 
chamber.  Talking  in  a low  tone,  with  an  oc- 
casional glance  at  the  spot  where  I lay  silently, 

I they  sat  by  the  only  window — the  one  catching 
upon  some  crochet-work  which  her  fingers  plied 
in  the  smothered  light  beneath  the  low-drawm 
shade ; the  other  with  her  arms  folded  in  a self- 
possessed,  almost  man-like  manner. 

The  former  of  these  was  Helen  Talfourd. 
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The  latter  was  Dr.  Susan. 

I did  not  want  any  thing  particularlj  when  I 
first  regained  consciousness.  I felt  no  longing : 
all  I wished  was  to  lie  still,  and  form  a new 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  old  things  of  life 
which  looked  so  strangely,  though  they  coul^ 
hardly,  I thought,  have  been  gone  from  me 
longer  than  since  yesterday.  At  first  I took  in 
, the  clock,  with  its  white  moon  face  and  its  rest- 
less tick,  and  realized  that ; then  my  eye  wan- 
dered orer  looking-glass,  chairs,  tables,  and 
stand,  with  its  row  of  tumblers — a spoon  in  each, 
to  measure  the  drops  of  water,  Homeopathically 
tinctured,  which  formed  at  Beech-Wold  the  only 
medicinal  ally  to  water  tinctureless.  But  inva- 
riably— after  I had  scrtitinized  every  separate 
object  thoroughly,  and  steadied  my  poor  pulp- 
feeling brain  into  a conviction  that  it  was  real — 
did  my  gaze  fall  back  upon  the  two  women  at 
the  window.  I had  never  seen  them  before} 
and  I felt,  every  time  1 looked  at  them,  an  in- 
voluntary tremor  run  through  me,  which  might 
have  been  from  one  of  three  causes : 

Ist.  Because  I was  sick,  and  any  unfamiliar 
presence  disturbed  my  nerves.  2d.  Because  I 
was  modest,  and  the  bare  fact  of  having  ladies 
in  my  bedchamber  embarrassed  me.  Or  Sc/. 
Because,  as  I have  often  considered  with  myself, 
the  state  of  mind  immediately  succeeding  any 
terrible  sickness  is  a state  immeasurably  clear, 
in  which  truths  before  unrecognizable  are  dis- 
tinctly perceived  and  come  into  almost  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  spirit.  If  this  be  so,  most 
fitting  should  it  seem  that,  having  just  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  Death  up  to  the  very  thresh- 
old of  his  kingdom,  and  looked  in  upon  it  as  he 
bade  me  unwilling  good-by  for  the  present,  I 
should  be  able  on  my  return  to  recognize  also 
other  spiritual  forces  of  great  influence  with  me ; 
to  behold,  in  fine,  the  fact  that  these  two  women 
were  my  Fates  I 

For  it  is  true,  as  afterward  appeared  plainly, 
that  in  their  different  ways  Helen  Talfourd  and 
Dr.  Susan  were  two  pares  of  mine.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  yon  should  wish  to  have  me  describe 
them,  as  they  looked  sitting  by  the  window,  the 
one  still  crocheting,  the  other  ever  with  folded 
arms  pressing  in  an  evidently  reserved,  resolved 
heart,  while  they  both  talked  quietly. 

Dr.  Susan  was  a woman  above  the  usual 
height  of  her  sex  by  at  least  two  inches.  She 
encroached  on  the  region  of  the  lesser  virile 
longitudes.  Her  hair  was  a very  dark  brown, 
almost  black,  rather  coarse  and  not  in  the  least 
glossy ; the  impossibility  of  its  being  the  latter, 
was  owing  to  natural  temperament  sustained  by 
a very  negligd  manner  of  wearing  it  pushed  back 
over  the  ears  and  done  up,  as  women  say,  ^‘any 
way,”  in  a loose  knot,  from  which  radiated  sev- 
eral uncombed  and  uncomprehended  strands. 
But  her  general  appearance  was  not  that  of  a 
slovenly  person ; rather  that  of  one  who  would 
have  been  nice  had  not  her  time  been  required 
for  other  things.  A pair  of  very  strange  and  i 
expressionful  large,  blue-gray  eyes  lit  up  her 
whole  face  from  breath  a man-like  high  fore- 1 


head,  giving  the  upper  part  of  the  countenance 
an  irregular  and  not  thoroughly  pleasing  look, 
as  of  a Grecian  pediment  under  which,  by  a 
freak  and  jumble  of  architecture,  deep-linteled 
Gk>thic  windows  had  found  their  way.  Yet  the 
efiect  was  fascinating.  Her  nose  and  month 
were  large,  masculine,  and  forcible;  yet  the 
contou]^  of  her  cheeks  and  chin  was  softly  grace- 
ful as  a beautiful  child’s.  A very  queer  visage ! 
Aspasia  wearing  the  mask  of  an  Amazon ! 

Her  figure  was  lank,  angular,  unsymmetrical. 
Her  hand  long,  dry,  and  nervous;  its  fingers 
were  forever  unsatisfied,  and  seemed  trying  to 
creep  away  from  the  resolute  arms  that  held 
them  back,  and  clutch  some  wanted,  some  un- 
found thing.  But  with  exception  of  the  hand, 
no  signal  of  any  thing  within  looked  from  the 
impenetrable  wall  of  D^r.  Susan’s  cold  exterior. 

Of  an  altogether  different  creation  seemed  the 
young  girl  who  sat  opposite  her  and  plied  the 
crochet  needle.  Apparently  at  least  eight  years 
Dr.  Susan’s  junior,  she  had  all  the  fresh  bloom 
of  her  first  young  womanhood  upon  her,  as  well 
os  every  feminine  grace,  which  the  other  liad  not. 
Her  face  was  so  regular  that  it  would  not  have 
been  remarkable,  and  she  would  have  fallen  into 
that  unfortunate  category,  the  merely  pretty 
woman,  had  not  one  of  those  expressions  which 
years  ripen  into  something  angelical  sat  in  her 
eyes  and  on  her  mouth ..  This  redeemed  her 
entirely  from  ever  being  looked  on  as  a toy — a 
fashion-plate.  She  looked  purt^  she  had  within 
her  evidently  latent  possibilities  of  crimsoning 
to  the  temples  at  the  suggestion  of  a mean 
thought,  or  the  proposal  of  a low-motived  action. 
That  look  had  its  seat  principally  in  her  mouth 
and  its  expression ; it  was  a mouth  that  could 
give  virgin  kisses  from  a virgin  soul  to  any  pure 
man  that  was  worthy  of  them.  And  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes  was  this ; “ Give  me  some 
high  aim,  and  I can  be  devoted  to  it ! I can 
crucify  self  for  it.  I can  shed  woman’s  precious 
blood  and  tears  for  it.  I can  endure  having  the 
tenderest  sensibilities  tortured  for  its  sake,  and 
all  that  torturing,  though  it  may  kill  7iie,  will 
never  blunt  them!'* 

Dr.  Susan  wore  a loose  black  silk  morning 
robe.  Helen  Talfourd  was  dressed  in  a blue 
muslin  summer  dress,  eut  girlishly  in  all  but 
length,  os  if  her  womanhood  had  come  upon  her 
so  gradually  that  she  did  not  know  it  yet,  and 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  thing  remark- 
able in  her  of  symmetry  to  hide. 

All  these  things  I noticed  as  minutely  as  I 
have  told  them,  while  I lay  silent  and  motion- 
less on  that  bed  which  had  so  nearly  been  to 
me  the  bed  of  death.  Through  eyelids  just  a 
little  ajar  I noticed  them,  so  that  neither  of  the 
women  fancied  I was  awake,  and  continued 
their  conversation  as  spontaneously  as  if  I had 
been  a lay  figure.  I purposely  do  not  say  os 
much  without  reserve — that  is  not  the  word — for 
I suppose  that  Dr.  Susan  never  even  soliloquized 
j unreservedly,  if  she  ever  soliloquized  at  ail.  I 
I was  very  we^  almost  in  a state  of  bodily  paraly- 
I sis,  as  may  wdl  be  imagined  would  be  the  case, 
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with  a man  just  emerging  from  a fortnight’s  so- 1 scended  to,  excused,  and  not  regarded  affirma- 


joum  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  This 
must  bo  my  excuse  for  listening  passively  to  a 
conversation  which  I might  have  stopped  in  a 
moment  by  a cough.  1 was  not  equal  to  a 
cough. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  was  something  addition- 
ally paralyzing  to  a person  feeble  as  I in  the 
strange  ma^etism  of  Dr.  Susan.  At  first  I had 
forced  myself  to  look  at  her  from  an  abstract 
sense  of  justice,  and  because  I felt  as  if  the  ten- 
der beauty  of  her  younger  companion  were  mak- 
ing her  face  too  repulsive  to  mo.  I would  study 
it  therefore,  and  be  fair  to  its  good  points.  But 
this  had  been  my  motive  only  a very  little  while 
before  I discovered  that  I could  not  withdraw 
ray  gaze  from  that  weird  face  of  hers  if  I would. 
If  she  was  not  handsome  she  was  homely  to 
fascination,  and  her  immense  strange  eyes  held  | 
me  even  though  they  did  not  look  at  me.  At 
the  same  time  Helen  Talfourd’s  sweet  woman 
face  seemed  growing  more  and  more  indistinct 
and  ideal,  os  Dr.  Susan's  waxed  positive,  com- 
manding, and  real.  All  this  had  the  effect  on 
me  of  a nightmare,  in  which  I heard  voices 
speak  thus ; 

Dr.  “ I should  be  very  glad  to  help 

yon,  my  dear,  but  you  know  I never  crocheted 
a stitch  in  my  life.  What  is  that  ? Floss  you 
call  it,  don’t  you  ?” 

Hdtn.  “Oh  no  I Sadler’s  silk,  dear;  floss  is 
a very  different  thing.  How  droll  it  does  seem 
to  think  that  you  could  know  any  thing  about 
crochet-stitches,  now  I consider  it!  What 
makes  it  so  droll  to  think  of  those  things  in  con- 
nection with  you,  Susan,  I wonder  ?” 

Dr.  Susan.  “1  suppose  the  same  reason  that 
every  body  would  be  astonished  to  hear  me  called 
Susie.  I don’t  think  you  w’ere  ever  tempted  to 
call  me  any  thing  but  Susan  in  your  life.  1 can 
not  remember  any  body  else  who  ever  yielded 
to  such  a temptation.” 

Helen.  “ Susie  1 How  absurd  it  does  sound 
to  bo  sure ! It’s  quite  as  comical  as  it  would 
be  to  talk  about  the  Court  of  St.  Jimmy,  or  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Pete,  or  Mendelssohn’s  Oratorio 
of  ’Lije ! Do  you  know  that  I believe  ‘ Oh  Su- 
sannah’ would  never  have  been  written  if  the 
composer  bad  been  acquainted  with  you  ? * I 

thought  I saw  Susannah  a coming  down  the 
hill.’  Did  you  ever  come  down  a hill,  Doctor? 

* The  buckwheat  cake  was  in  her  mouth.’  Dear 
me!  profanity,. as  connected  with  the  name  of 
Susan ! Oh,  forgive  me,  dear ! have  I offended 
you  ?” 

Dr.  Susan.  ‘ ‘ No,  child,  you  have  not  offended 
me.  I suppose  what  made  you  think  so  was 
that  I looked  a little  red,  wasn’t  it?  That  is 
only  the  remains  of  a pretty  quick  temper,  con- 
quered tolerably  well  since  childhood,  when  it 
fiared  occasionally.  The  embers  are  not  quite 
out,  and  when  they  glow  up  for  a moment  my 
face  grows  warm.  Why  should  I be  vexed  at 
you  ? You  are  only  a little  playful  w'oman !” 

Helen.  “Which  means,  in  your  view,  that  I 
am  something  to  be  petted,  sheltered,  condo- 
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tively  any  way,  eh,  Susan  ? Pm  only  a woman, 
am  I?  Well,  I hurl  back  the  insinuation, 
you’re  another,  Susan ! you’re  another!” 

Dr.  Susan.  “Not  your  kind,  dear,  not  the 

Seneral  kind ! There  are  precious  few  women 
lat  I can  understand,  or  tliat  can  understand 
me,  I suppose,  for  that  matter.  Well,  1 don’t 
want  them  to.  I am  not  unsocial,  however.  I 
should  like  to  attend  even  a gossiping  tea-party 
if  I could  pick  my  company.” 

Helen.  “Whom  would  you  invite?  Mrs. 
Bngsby,  the  spiritual  medium  ?” 

Dr.  Susan.  “Mrs.  Fiddlestick!  That  wo- 
man you  mention  is  the  weakest  of  intellectual 
dish-water.  Her  spirits  are  the  vapor  of  green 
tea  and  a volatilizing  cerebellum.  All  this 
water-cure  can’t  save  her ; has  tea  in  her  room 
every  night  after  I go  my  rounds — smelt  it  last 
night.  Then  she  comes  down  in  the  morning, 
and  has  been  visited  by  Homer ! Pish ! I sup- 
pose he  has  a curiosity  to  see  if  his  Iliad  ever 
was  put  into  a nut-shell,  as  people  say,  and 
comes  to  look  into  her  skull,  mistaking  her 
brain  for  that  receptacle.  No,  I would  invite 
Deborah  the  Prophetess,  and  Jael,  wife  of  Hebcr 
the  Kenite.  I would  send  cards  also  to  Jephiha’s 
daughter,  and  to  Judith,  the  Avenger  of  Israel. 
The  maid  of  Zaragossa  should  be  there,  Joan 
of  Arc,  Charlotte  Corday,  and  Grace  What’s- 
hcr-name,  the  light-keeper’s  brave  girl,  and  I 
would  have  Longfellow’s  Evangeline.” 

Helen.  “Would  you!  Oh,  let  mo  come  too, 
and  have  the  scat  next  to  her.  I could  under- 
stand her ; I could  love  her ; I think  I could  even 
he  her.” 

Dr.  Susan.  “ Let  us  shake  hands  there ! 
W'e  have  one  point  in  common.  You  shall 
come  to  the  tea.  Only  don’t  break  right  into 
the  midst  of  one  of  Sappho’s  recitations,  and  ask 
her  whether  she  counts  six  stitches  to  a scollop, 
or  eight  in  corn-colored  lamp-mats.” 

Helen.  “ No,  Miss  High-and-Mighty ! I should 
go  to  a much  more  ancient  and  famous  female 
authority  for  that  information  — not  to  Phnon'’s 
but  to  Homer’s  friend,  Mrs.  Penelo|K;,  who, 
having  been  four  thousand  years  ago,  as  we 
know,  such  an  excellent  Webster,  is  probably  at 
this  day  quite  up  with  the  age  in  double  stitch, 
single  stitch,  over  and  over  stitch,  back  stitch, 
and — ” 

Dr.  Susan.  “ Stitch  in  the  side ! which  I my- 
self am  experimentally  acquainted  with  at  this 
present  through  overmuch  yawning.  Yes,  Penel- 
ope was  a good  woman  ; true,  true ; very  good, 
but  very  tiresome.  Besides,  why  didn’t  she 
, charge  on  all  those  vagabond  persecutors  of  hers, 

I imbecile  hangers-on  standing  around  the  loom, 
mouths  agape  and  hands  in  their  pockets  (as  I 
verily  believe  most  men  are  bom,  and  have  to 
undergo  a surgical  operation  to  get  any  use  of 
their  lazy  fingers) ; and  when  they  kept  asking, 
‘ Ain’t  you  almost  done  ?’  ‘ When  are  you  go- 

ing to  get  through  with  that?’  ‘ Aren’t  you  an 
awful  while  doing  that  cloth?’  and  all  such 
questions  just  like  them,  why  didn’t  she  charge 
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on  them,  1 say,  with  the  handiest  distaff,  and 
put  them  to  flight  with  abrasions  over  the  os 
frontis  ? No.  Instead  of  that  she  had  to  keep 
weaving  away  patiently  as  you  and  Homer  de- 
scribe it — stupidly  as  I call  it — pretending  to 
every  one  of  the  Embetes  tharshc  was  head  over 
cars  in  love  with  him,  and  that  the  affair  she 
was  at  work  at  was  her  trousseau ! ” 

Helen,  “My  dear  Doctor,  can’t  you  see  the 
woman’s  wit  in  that?  She  wanted  to  make  all 
those  fellows  sick  of  the  idea  of  marrjing  her. 
‘ Bless  me !’  any  one  of  them  who  saw  her  weav- 
ing might  naturally  be  expected  to  say,  * Bless 
me!  If  this  woman  takes  ten  years  for  her 
trousseau,  what  won’t  it  cost  to  keep  her  in 
clothes  after  we  go  to  housekeeping?’  Where- 
upon, if  you  knew  any  thing  at  all  about  men,  my 
dear  Doctor,  you  would  be  sure  that  they  would 
all  take  to  their  heels.  Back  a vision  of  bills 
from  Stewart’s,  Lambert’s,  Lawson’s,  Peyser’s, 
Lichtenstein’s,  and  fifty  other  establishments, 
against  the  toughest  distaff  that  ever  was  twirled. 
And  don’t  you  fancy  our  Greek  grandmothers 
were  so  out  of  the  mode  that  they  didn’t  have 
those  nice  little  places  in  Ithaca!  That  was  a 
quiet  woman’s  trick  of  Penelope’s,  I tell  you,  Dr. 
Susan.” 

Dr,  Susan,  “ It  doesn’t  seem  to  have*  been  a 
remarkably  successful  one,  however.” 

Helen.  “ Then  their  love  must  have  been  very 
sincere.  Samples  of  so  strong  a kind  for  wear 
have  not  come  down  to  our  day.” 

Dr.  Susan,  “ Of  course  they  have  not ! That 
is  just  what  I always  say.  Who  knows  how  to 
love  nowadays?  Who  knows  how  to  hate? 
Who  knows  how  to  feel  strongly,  think,  speak, 
act  strongly  in  any  way  ? No ! it  is  vulgar  to 
have  more  vitality  than  a caterpillar.  Heavens ! 
can  yoM— could  you  love^  little  woman  ?” 

Helen,  “ Why,  Susan  ! much  better  might  I 
ask  youy  I think.  Could  you  love  ?” 

Dr,  Susan.  “I  might  have  done  so — some 
time  ago.” 

Helen.  “ What  do  you  mean — when  you  were 
a young  girl  ?” 

Dr.  Susan.  “ When  the  world  was  I Several 
thousand  years  ago,  when  there  were  men  to  be 
loved ! Real,  stout,  earnest,  fighting,  love-cow- 
pelling  men.  Men  who  did  not  care  so  much 
about  being  loved  as  about  being  worthy  to  be — 
yes,  and  to  be  adored  too.  I think  I have  con- 
siderable love  somewhere  that  I could  have  given 
to  such  a person  that  I can  not  lay  my  hand  on 
just  now!” 

Helen.  “ Put  your  palm  just  over  the  region 
of  Ideality  and  you  will  find  it,  I think.” 

Dr.  Susan.  “ You’re  probably  correct.  Un- 
fortunately so  for  me.” 

Helen,  “ Yes,  and  for  some  Ajax,  or  Achilles, 
or  Gdtz  Von  Berlichingen,  whom,  after  he  had 
cjarried  you  away  struggling  on  his  broad,  mus- 
cular back,  with  a black  eye  as  his  marriage 
token  from  yon,  you  would  have  made  a most 
excellent,  faithful  wife.  Such  a beautiful  house- 
keeper ! Such  a neat  repairer  of  shirts ! Such 
a charming  maker  of  the  barbaric  sweetmeats 


of  that  period!  Such  an  excellent  crocheter 
of  mats  for  his  festal  wine-cup ! My ! how  glad 
he  would  bo  that  he  had  carried  you  off  when 
he  found  that  what  you  could  do  in  the  way  of 
housekeeping  was  restricted  to  sitting  on  a lion’s 
skin  in  his  tent  and  imparting  an  air  of  sub- 
limity to  his  menage!  Warriors  like  such 
wives — oh  yes!” 

Dr,  Susan.  “I  had  rather  know  how  to  do 
nothing  but  sit  on  a lion's  skin  than  to  be  one 
of  those  women  to  whom  the  asses  of  this  day, 
who  wear  that  skin,  could  make  love  comfort- 
ably ! Well,  have  your  own  ideas — you’re  wel- 
come to  them.  /,  rather  than  be  wooed  by 
such  a man  os  would  love  you  and  modem  wo- 
men, would  fall  desperately  in  love  with  that  in- 
animate, almost  dead  man  (poor  fellow!)  on  the 
bed  yonder,  and  be  married  to  him.” 

Helen.  “Who  knows  but  you  may,  really? 
It  would  be  such  a beautiful  judgment  on  you ! 
Capital ! Wouldn’t  I clap  my  hands  ?” 

Dr.  Susan,  “Pshaw!  You  talk  like — ” 

I teas  equal  to  a cough.  1 accomplished  it. 
And  both  the  women  started  up  at  once.  They 
listened  intently,  and  fixed  a curious,  pleased 
gaze  upon  roe.  1 repeated  the  cough,  and  put 
my  hand  over  the  edge  of  my  bed.  I believe  I 
also  added,  “How  late  is  it?”  Whereupon, 
with  a countenance  quite  beautified  by  its  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  Dr.  Susan  came  to  my  bed- 
side with  one  masculine  stride  and  perhaps  half 
another,  and  without  replying,  stood  gazing  into 
my  face,  evidently  full  of  an  intense  satisfaction 
at  my  return  into  the  articulate  and  intelligent 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  Helen  Talfourd, 
crimsoning  to  the  roots  of  the  hair  at  finding 
herself  in  the  bedchamber,  under  the  mortify- 
ing modification  of  circumstances  produced  by 
my  being  a real  live  man,  ran  out  as  precipi- 
tately as  possible,  desiring  to  be  excused  for  a mo- 
ment, and  leaving,  on  my  still  gelatinous  brain, 
an  indescribable  mixed,  mellifluous,  coral  and 
blue-muslin  sensation,  rather  pleasant  than  oth- 
erwise, although  agitating. 

The  conversation  between  a patient,  restored 
after  a fortnight  to  his  first  consciousness,  and 
a physician  of  any  common  sense  or  science, 
necessarily  amounts  to  very  little.  Between 
Dr.  Susan  and  myself  it  consisted  of,  “ I’m  glad 
to  see  you  .better;”  my  answer  a faint  “Yes;” 
and  her  conclusion  with,  “ Now  keep  very  quiet, 
and,  if  possible,  go  to  sleep.”  Which  injunction 
I was  fortunately  able  to  obey  in  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  minutes. 

ni.— IN  THE  TUBS. 

If  the  preceding  chapters  have  been  diy  the 
present  one  ought  to  make  up  for  that  fact. 
This  end  will  be  aimed  at — perhaps  attained — 
by  a brief  relation  of  my  water-cure  life.  Put 
on  your  rubbers  and  hoist  your  umbrella,  O 
my  reader ! and  begin  splashing  through  Chap- 
ter III. 

I was  well  enough  (we  skip,  you  see,  the  first 
few  weary  days  of  valetudinarianism)  to  walk 
from  my  bed  to  the  bath-room — a distance  of 
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some  twenty  steps — supported  by  an  orange- 
wood  cane  on  one  side,  and  an  equally  wooden- 
headed but  immeasurably  kind-hearth  Dublin 
Irishman  on  the  other.  In  his  own  countiy  the 
latter  was,  by  his  own  description,  bright,  know- 
ing, and  diderent  b*y  intirely,*’  but  he  had 
been  a hydropathic  servant  so  long  that  <^tbe 
wather  had  all  gone  to  his  head,’’  which  fact 
was  also  related  to  have  quite  mulvathered 
him,”  whatever  that  may  be.  I sometimes  used 
to  think  that  the  water  on  his  brain  had  a small 
stick  in  it — a modification  of  Hydrocephalus  not 
uncommon.  But  at  any  rate  I will  do  Michael 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  never  staggered  under 
the  ninety-five  pounds  of  which  the  typhus  fever 
had  left  me  residuary  legatee. 

I am  in  the  general  bath-room,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed. This  apartment  is  a square  one‘-*or  near- 
ly 80,  twenty  feet  by  twenty-two,  let  us  say — and 
has  a slab  floor.  You  may  spill  a hogshead  of 
water  any  where  on  it,  and  it  will  drain  out  in 
three  seconds.  There  is  a smell  of  warm,  wet 
wood — an  odor  as  of  a whole  almanac  of  Mon- 
day mornings  condensed  into  one  blissful  mo- 
ment by  some  hydraulic  press — and  this  smell, 
together  with  a slow-rising  mist  which  addresses 
itself  to  sight,  has  not  ceased  night  or  day  for 
many  years. 

I am  in  this  bath-room,  I say.  I am  taking ; 
what  is  called  tonic  treatment.  This  means 
that  enough  hot  water  from  the  large  steaming 
tank  at  one  end  of  the  room  is  mixed  in  a round  j 
tub  with  enough  cold  water  to  make  the  mass 
mark  75^  Fahrenheit.  This  is  as  low  tempera- 
ture as  I can  bear  in  my  weak,  nervous  condi- 
tion ; and  in  this  weak  preparation  I sit  down, 
to  stay  fifteen  minutes  by  the  bath-man’s  watch. 
The  bath-man  is  Robert  Jarvis,  a very  nice  Irish- 
man from  the  North,  with  a fondness  for  sen- 
tentious expression  which  would  have  animated 
Captain  Cuttle  to  an  ecstasy,  and  made  him 
want  nothing  but  to  bo  bathed  all  the  time  in 
this  bath-room.  Robert  has  other  fondnesses. 
One  of  them  is  for  getting  swells  and  ^^stiflies,” 
as  he  calls  dignified  people,  into  a bath  where 
he  has  them  at  his  mercy,  and  can  rub  the  rigid- 
ity and  the  skin  off  of  them  at  the  same  time 
with  a crash  towel,  or  make  them  limp  as  a wet 
ribbon  with  buckets  of  60®  Fahrenheit. 

I am  not  alone  in  my  glory.  No  one  Nep- 
tune here  holds  the  honor  of  founding  his  throne 
upon  the  floods.  The  gentleman  who  occupies 
the  tub  next  me  is  Dr.  Sylverie  Beames,  a plump, 
rosy-haired  clergyman;  deified  by  his  congre- 
gation, and  D.D.eified  by  his  college.  While 
still  in  the  a.m.  of  life — viz.,  38 — he  is  seized 
with  the  bronchitis.  This  is  the  result,  not  of 
preaching,  in  the  abstract,  as  is  supposed,  but 
of  the  homiletic  act  performed  in  that  one  un- 
varying B flat,  which  is  the  only  tone  through 
which  some  pious  minds  can  consent  to  express 
themselves.  Present  termination  of  his  brilliant 
career — a tub ! Dr.  Sylverie  Beames  has  ended 
where  so  many  eminent  exhorters  have  begun. 

On  the  other  side  of  roe,  in  his  own  individual 
dampness,  sits  a State  Senator.  This  is  a sta- 
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I tistical  tub ; a political  tub ; a tub  full  of  a 
deeper  philosophy,  more  caustic  sarcasm,  more 
unselfish  wisdom  than  the  one  which  held  Di- 
ogenes. I listen  to  this  tub,  and  notwithstand- 
ing my  poor  pulpy  brain,  learn  more  of  the 
history  of  my  country  than  I have  done  from 
many  volumes  bound  with  calf  instead  of  hoop- 
iron. 

There  are  two  or  three  merchants  about  me, 
some  lawyers,  an  author,  a maker  of  scythes. 
Singularly  enough,  in  the  tub  directly  opposite 
sits  a man  who  has  filed  his  caveat  for  a new 
mowing-machine.  These  latter  glare  at  each 
other  out  of  the  water  like  two  rival  alligators, 
one  of  whom  had  a set  of  patent  double-action 
teeth  for  mincing  little  darkeys,  while  the  other 
does  it  by  the  old  process.  To  counterbalance 
this  discord,  and  restore  harmony  to  the  humid 
little  group,  a celebrated  musical  composer 
soaks  close  by.  He  beats  time  on  his  knee,  now 
and  then  whistling  audibly,  thinking  out  some 
strain  of  the  opera  whose  incessant  head-labor 
brought  him  here.  The  doctor  has  forbidden 
his  playing  on  the  piano;  but,  bless  me!  he 
might  a great  deal  better  be  doing  that  than 
beating  out  the  ideas  he  can’t  help  having  in 
anvil-choruses  on  his  brain. 

Altogether  I suppose  there  are  twenty  of  ns 
who  belong  to  this  one  of  the  four  bath-rooms  at 
Beech-Wold.  And  for  the  present  purpose  there 
are  a dozen  of  the  score  taking  their  social  soak 
together.  The  conversation  is  opened  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sylverie  Beames  (sadly,  yet  sweetly, 
and  addressing  me,  Paul  Remy) : 

“ A very  novel  place  this  must  be  to  you,  Mr. 
Remy ; strikingly  monotonous — ^if  * monotony* 
and  < striking’  be  not  a confusion  of  metaphors — 
after  your  life  in  the  busy  world.” 

I (very  weakly).  “ I can  hardly  say  how  it 
seems  to  me  yet ; it  is  all  very  strange.” 

Rev,  S,  B,  “ Ah ! to  be  sure.  You  are  the 
young  man  who  has  been  so  very  ill.  We  have 
all  felt  a deep  solicitude — Robert,  did  yon  look 
what  time  it  was  when  I got  in? — for  you. 
’Tis  a solemn  thing  to  stand  upon  the  cold  shore 
of  the  vast  mysterious  sea,  and  hear  the  billows 
breaking  on  your  very  ear.  May  I ask  what 
temperature  you  take  now  ?” 

/.  “I  won’t  be  sure,  but  I think  it’s  about 
75  or  76.  I can’t  stand  very  cold  baths  yet.” 

Rev,  S.  B.  “ Who  is  your  doctor? — mine  is 
Dr.  Laurence  Medlicott.” 

7.  “ He  is  mine  also,  I suppose.  There  was 
a tall  person — a lady  in  black — who  was  very 
kind  to  me  when  I was  worst ; who  gave  me  all 
my  medicines  and  gruels  and  things,  and  was 
the  means  as  much  as  any  body  of  my  getting 
well  at  all.  I suppose  she  is  a nurse;  I have 
heard  her  called  Susan.” 

Rev,  S.  B,  “ Ah ! she  is  a blessed  woman ! 
Permit  me  to  correct  a mistake;  she  is  not  a 
nurse^  but  a regular  scientifically  educated  and 
graduated  physician,  Bloomfield — Miss  Susan 
Bloomfield — is  her  name  really,  but  she  is  al- 
ways called  Doctor  Susan  here.  Ah ! a blessed 
woman  indeed  I” 
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7.  Is  it  possible  ? I have  noticed  an  air  of 
superiority  in  her  whole  manner  and  language, 
but  1 had  no  idea  she  was  really  a physician.  I 
thought  she  was  called  Doctor  by  brevet.  But 
does  she  take  charge  of  the  gentleman’s  depart- 
ment ?” 

Rev.  5.  B.  ‘^Oh  no,  indeed!  but  she  has 
had  a great  deal  of  experience  in  typhoid  cases ; 
even  more,  I suppose,  than  Dr.  Laurence.  And 
so,  whenever  there  is  any  patient  dangerously 
ill  with  that  class  of  symptoms,  the  rest  of  the 
faculQr — Doctor  Laurence  and  his  brother.  Doc- 
tor Bartholomew — always  turn  him  right  over 
to  her.” 

Tub  on  the  other  side,  containing  the  Senator. 

Yes;  and  besides  her  science  she  is  one  of  the 
most  patient,  watchful  women  that  ever  lived. 
It  seems  sometimes  as  if  she  could  absolutely 
exist  without  sleep.  And  your  case,  I hear, 
has  been  one  of  those  which  require  the  utmost 
vigilance.  That  was  the  more  reason  for  giving 
her  the  care  of  you.  She  never  left  your  pulse 
for  six  hours  together  a week  ago  last  Monday 
night,  but  kept  her  finger  on  it  all  the  time, 
while  she  hod  a table  of  tumblers  on  the  other 
hand.” 

7.  “ Did  you  see  me  ?” 

SenatorkU  Tub.  “Oh  no,  no.  Nobody  was 
admitted  except  the  doctors  and  nurses.  Oh, 
I believe  there  was  one  other — a young  lady 
visiting  Dr.  Susan — a MissTalfourd,  who,  solely 
from  admiration  of  Dr.  Susan,  begged  to  be  let 
in  to  see  her  management  of  a critical  case.” 

All  the  Tubs,  “Ho-ho!  Ha-ha!  He-he! 
Hi-hil  How  exactly  like  a woman;  always 
full  of  cariosity  1” 

Senatorial  Tub,  “I  think  there  is  very  little 
to  laugh  at  in  the  young  lady’s  conduct.  In 
the  first  place,  her  admiration  of  skill  led  her  to 
seek  admission.  Admiration  of  skill  in  the  ab- 
stract—of  a friend's  skill  in  particular.  And 
then,  when  she  became  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  case,  and  her  sympathies  were  enlisted 
for  our  sick  Mr.  Rcmy  here,  she  entreated  that 
she  might  remain  longer — till  the  balance  turned 
toward  kill  or  cure — and  vied  with  Dr.  Susan 
in  her  sleepless,  patient  nursing,  hardly  giving 
herself  time  for  the  necessary  food  which  was  to 
guard  her  against  infection.  Another  Florence 
Nightingale,  in  a narrower  field.” 

All  the  Tubs,  “Ha!  Ah!  Oh!  How  exact- 
ly like  a woman !” 

7.  “I  must  have  been  very  much  fovored. 
I hope  when  I get  a little  strength  again  I shall 
be  veiy  grateful.” 

Rev,  S.  B,  “Robert,  my  time  is  up,  isn’t  it?” 

Robert,  “Then  why  ain’t  ye  up  yerself?  I 
believe  there  isn’t  a sowl  o’  ye  all  that  wouldn’t 
sit  there,  if  I didn’t  tell  ye  to  rise,  till  ye  sthrook 
root  like  hyacinths.  And  that  with  the  white 
o’yer  eye  right  on  the  blessed  clock  beyont! 
Can’t  ye  tell  time?  From  the  big  twelve  top- 
permost  to  the  one  next  it — that’s  what  we  call 
five  minutes.  Three  o’  them  make  fifteen— d’ye 
mind  now  ? Mr.  Remy,  your  time  is  up.  Mr. 
Beames,  you  stay  in  five  minutes  longer.” 
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Nervous • complaint  Tubs,  Mtf  timers  up, 
Robert!”  “So  is  mine,  Robert!”  “Ain’t 
mincy  Robert?”  “Robert,  Fm  next  to  him!” 
“Robert!”  , 

Tubs  containing  Obstructions  of  the  Biliary 
Ducts,  “ Raw-be-e-rt,  will  you  ge-e-et  me  a dri-i-y 
to-ow-ow-el  ? If  y-e-u  pl-e-ease,  Raw-aw-b-e-ert.  ” 

Rheumatic  and  Gouty  Tubs.  “Oh  dear  me!” 

“Oh  my!”  “Oh!  oh!  ugh!”  “Robert! 

Robert!  The  d — ^1!  There  it  goes;  right 
through  the  small  of  ray  beck !”  “Oh  my  toe!” 

“ Oh  ray  head !”  “Oh  my  neck ! ” “ Ugh ! I 

shall  never  be  able  to  get  out  alone,  Robert !” 

Robert,  “ All  together  I Don’t  stop.  It  isn’t 
me  but  the  ouldh  gintleraan  in  the  nixt  room 
that’s  half  deid  wi*  the  heidache ! I love  to  hear 
ye ! Ye  cheer  me  sowl ! As  long  as  ye  can 
do  that,  I am  sure  ye  ain’t  deid  yet!  Let  me 
h^r  from  ye’s !” 

The  bath  being  over,  one  by  one  the  tubs 
spill  their  contents,  part  of  which  through  the 
slats  return  to  mother  earth;  the  remainder, 
who  are  tiy-ing  to  keep  themselves  from  that 
destination  a little  longer,  pass  through  the  door 
to  their  several  rooms.  It  is  now  about  twelve 
o’clock  o’  the  day.  My  Dublin  Irishman  helps 
me  to  No.  12,  where  I live,  and  assists  me  to 
dress.  One  of  the  particulars  of  which  assist- 
ance he  understands  to  be  making  two  parts  on 
the  back  of  my  head,  for  fear  one  of  them 
shouldn’t  be  straight. 

Having  dressed,  I feel  myself  able  to  go  down 
to  the  gymnasium.  It  is  the  first  time  since  I 
came  to  Beech-Wold  that  I think  of  attempting 
this  feat.  The  gymnasium  is  a long,  high, 
well-ventilated  structure,  cut  into  two  rooms 
equal  in  length  but  very  unequal  in  breadth  by 
a partition  passing  from  end  to  end,  parallel 
with  the  longest  sides  of  the  building.  One  of 
these  rooms — about  twenty-five  feet  wide — ^is 
apportioned  to  the  twin  bowling-alleys  of  the 
establishment,  which  lie  side  by  side,  made  of 
selected  yellow-pine  strips  laid  on  the  narrow 
edge,  smooth  as  a looking-glass,  level  as  fluid 
at  rest,  straight  as  the  course  of  conscious  recti- 
tude. The  other  room — sixty  feet  wide  by  nine- 
ty-eight long — has  an  elastic  oak  floor,  between 
which  and  the  earth  is  a layer  of  water-proof 
cement  a foot  thick,  as  a concession  to  the  claims 
of  people  with  lungs.  Above  this  floor  is  strown 
as  great  a depth  of  dry  tan-bark — deprived  of  its 
tannin  by  a complicated  chemical  process  of 
Dr.  Medlicott’s,  that  its  odor  may  not  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  homeopathic  medicines.  I 
have  also  heard  that  he  subjected  the  boards  that 
form  the  ten-pin  alley  floors  to  the  same  process 
for  the  extraction  of  the  turpentine.  This  lat- 
ter room  contains  all  the  usual  paraphernalia 
of  such  a place.  Horses  of  leather — padded 
wood — masts  to  climb,  bars  to  spit  yourself  on 
like  a turkey  trussed  for  roasting,  weights  to 
lift,  dumb-Mls  to  ring,  teeters  to  jump  on, 
rings  to  swing  by,  ropes  to  go  up,  ropes  to  come 
down,  ropes  with  the  end  strapp^  to  the  floor, 
ropes  with  the  end  swaying  loose,  ropes  without 
end. 
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My  DubliiT Michael  brings  me  down  to  this 
latter  room.  I prefer  it  to  the  bowling-alley, 
as  the  very  thought  of  seeing  all  those  balls  roll- 
ing carries  a sympathetic  bouleverscmcnt  to  my 
pnlpose  brain.  There  are  a few  arm-chairs  near 
the  door  for  visitors — I sit  down  in  the  nearest 
of  them. 

“Shall  I,”  queries  Michael,  “ be  afther  help- 
ing ye  to  lay  hould  o’  one  o’  thim  rings 

“At  the  risk  of  forfeiting  my  next  cast-off  vest 
let  not  the  abhorrent  idea  bo  mentioned!” 

“And  isn’t  there  nothing  ye’d  like  to  be 
doing?” 

“To  use  your  own  sweet  tongue,  Michael, 
divil  a thing.  It’s  as  much  as  I can  do  to  see 
any  thing  done.” 

“Bedad,”  returns  Michael,  kindly  taking  on 
himself  the  onus  of  the  conversation — “Bedad, 
and  if  it’s  comparin’  mcself  to  a gintleman  I'd 
be,  your  honor  reminds  me,  in  that  regard  just, 
of  what  I was  in  me  tinder  years.  Whin  I was 
a broth  o’  a gossoon,  I wint  away  one  fine  J uly 
mom  in*  with  me  father  an’  the  lave  o’  me 
brothel's — and  it  was  afther  diggin*  toorf  that 
we  were.  The  ouldh  gintleman,  rist  his  sowl ! 
for  his  toes  touch  the  roots  o’  the  shamrock^ — 
had  got  a little  spade  for  me — a fork  jist — to 
take  out  the  bogs  with ; and  bein’  he  was  very 
proud  o’  me,  he  set  me  to  work  on  his  right 
hand,  between  himself  an’  me  brother  Tim. 
Would  ye  bclave  it.  Sir,  we  hadn’t  been  workin’ 
above  fifteen  minutes  before  the  sweat  poured 
dow'n  my  forehead  I thought  mo  breath  was 
lavin’  me.  So  I stopped  work,  a minute  jist, 
and  leaned  on  the  handle  o’  me  fork.  ‘ What’s 
the  matter  ?’  says  me  father,  ‘ what’s  the  matter 
with  ye,  little  Mike  ?’  * Work  away,  that’s  a mon, 
ye  dirthy  baste  ycl’  says  Tim  alannah.  ‘And 
it’s  not  another  sthroke  I’ll  do  to-day,’  says  I. 

‘ If  it’s  alone  I was,  I could  dig  bog  with  any 
spalpeen  in  all  the  blissed  kingdom  o’  Leinster, 
and  not  rist  for  a bite  o’  a pratie  or  a sup  o’ 
buttermilk  till  sundown  ; but  with  seein’  Fa}>  on 
one  hand,  and  Tim  on  the  other,  and  all  the 
lave  o’  ye’s  foment  me,  and  ivery  one  ye’s  all 
puttin’  in  to  break  yer  backs.  I’m  so  tired  that 
I can’t  do  another  sthroke  meself.’  And  it's 
lazy  they  called  me,  the  beggars!”  concluded 
Michael,  with  a most  w'ronged  expression  of 
countenance.  ‘ * Don’t  tire  yersclf,  me  darlint,” 
added  he,  by  way  of  improvement,  “ with  look- 
in’ at  thim  gintlemen  with  the  dyspepsia  a turn- 
in’ themselves  inside  out  on  the  big  powls.  Look 
the  other  way,  and  be  me  sowl  ye’ll  see  some- 
thin* a dale  prettier!”  This  last  was  in  whis- 
per. I turned  in  the  direction  Michael  indi- 
cated, and  half  started,  so  weak  was  I,  to  per- 
ceive Helen  Talfourd,  who  had  come  noiseless- 
ly in  at  the  door  from  the  bowling-alley,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  introverting  dyspeptic  gen- 
tlemen aforesaid,  with  a mingled  girlish  pleasure 
and  terror. 

“And  now,  Misther  Reray,  it’s  lavin’  ye  I 
must  be,  though  it  breaks  the  heart  of  me,” 
continued  Michael.  “For  there's  No.  82  as 
must  take  exercise  regularly,  or  gits  the  appk- 


plexy — and  afther  I walk  him  up  and  down  a 
bit  I’ll  be  wheeling  one  sore  leg  and  two  lame 
backs  down  to  the  cowld  sulphur — ^besides  26  to 
have  his  hair  combed  before  dinner,  jist  as  soon 
as  he  gets  out  of  pack.  So  good  luck  to  ye,  and 
I’ll  be  back  between  times  to  bring  ye  up  to  the 
house  again — in  a quarter  of  an  hour  jist.  So 
sit  still  and  rist  yer  eyes  where  I showed  ye.” 

With  which  my  attendant  gave  his  pantaloons 
a souvenir  of  salt-water  hitch,  and  departed, 
leaving  me  solus. 

I don’t  know  why  a very  feeble  man  is  gener- 
ally so  bashful,  or  why  I was  so  in  particular. 
But  certain  it  is  that  the  emotion  of  sitting  alone 
in  the  presence  of  a very  lovely  young  girl,  be- 
neath the  impending  risk  of  being  looked  at  by 
her  at  any  moment,  w'as  very  painful  to  me.  I 
suppose  that  the  reason  any  man  is  not  bashful 
in  the  presence  of  woman-beauty,  grace,  and 
wit  will  give  the  best  clew  to  the  reason  why 
some  men  are  so.  He  who  feels  his  superiority 
over  the  woman  he  talks  to,  or  his  equality  with 
her,  is  at  ease.  He  may  be  an  ass,  but,  not 
knowing  it,  is  comfortable.  And  I — so  weak, 
so  helpless,  that  any  resolute  girl  could  have 
given  me  a good  whipping  were  she  so  minded 
— could  not  help  feeling  that  I might  be  an  ob- 
ject of  disrespect  to  this  veiy  estimable  young 
lady. 

It  is  very  hard  for  a man  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  truth  that  a w^oman  may  regard 
him  with  veneration  for  other  qualities  than 
physical  prowess.  The  old  Hellenic  vis  works 
in  our  modern  veins,  and  even  the  man  who  can 
write  poetry  like  Homer  loves  to  offer  his  lady- 
love an  arm  with  the  biceps  of  an  Achilles  in  it. 

I think,  therefore,  that  I must  have  percepti- 
bly blushed  when  the  noise  made  by  my  volatile 
Dublin  Irishman  in  shutting  the  door  behind 
him  drew  Miss  Talfourd’s  eyes  full  upon  my  face. 
And,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  moment  that  she 
saw  me  blush  she  herself  took  fresh  courage,  and 
felt  as  little  embarrassment  in  approaching  me 
as  she  would  a large  sweetmeats-eating  boy  whom 
her  brother  had  brought  home  from  school  to 
8[x^nd  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  conscious- 
ness that  this  is  the  manner  of  women  ; that  the 
little  cowards  never  run  when  they  see  their  law- 
ful masculine  prey  is  scared  ; that  I was  regard- 
ed with  commiseration,  allowance,  and  not  a 
shade  of  timidity  by  this  very  pretty  girl — all  in- 
creased the  agony  of  my  situation.  I blushed 
more  and  more  as  she  drew  near.  I was  never 
so  thoroughly  at  a disadvantage  in  my  life.  She 
sat  down  beside  me  with  a manner  of  the  most 
unflattering  sisterly  solicitude,  and  said, 

“ How  do  you  do  now.  Sir?  This  is  the  first 
time  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  per- 
sonally since  you  were  able  to  leave  your  room. 
Poor  Mr.  Remy!” 

I was  almost  provoked  enough  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  role  of  the  bashful  hobbadchoy  I 
seemed,  and  say,  in  a sulky  tone,  “ I afn’/  poor 
Mr.  Remy!  poor  yourself!”  but  I governed  mj 
evil  disposition,  and  replied  that  I was  as  well 
as  could  be  expected,  thank  Miss  Talfourd. 
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have  been  very,  very  ill ; and 
I don't  know  now  but  it’s  cruel  to  talk  to  you, 
weak  as  you  must  be.  But  don’t  feel  as  if  you 
must  keep  up  a conversation.  I only  happened 
to  think  that  perhaps  there  was  something  that 
some  of  the  ladies  might  do  to  make  it  agreea- 
ble for  you — read  to  you  out  of  some  pleasant 
book,  for  instance — ^something  that  wouldn't  tax 
your  mind  too  much  to  follow  it,  like  a simple 
story  or  a poem.” 

I.  “Oh,  you’re  very,  very  kind  indeed.  I 
should  like  the  idea  very  much,  as  soon  as  I am 
able  to  come  down  into  the  parlor  and  lie  on  the 
sofa  for  any  length  of  time.  You  are  very  kind 
indeed,  very !” 

HeUn.  “Oh,  don’t  give  roe  more  than  my 
share  of  the  praise.  It's  nothing  more  than  the 
ladies  that  can  read — the  ones  without  throats,  I 
mean — do  for  a number  of  the  feebler  gentle- 
men. The  Senator  and  the  musical  gentleman 
have  to  let  them  read  to  them  three  or  four  times 
a day.  So,  yon  sec,  my  good  intention  is  a 
pretty  small  quotient  after  all.  I'm  a kind  of 
— what  do  you  call  it? — a delegate  from  the 
rest,  to  know  whether  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
you.”  I 

I reply  (with  the  pleasing  emotion  natural  I 
enough  to  1^  felt  by  a man  upon  learning  that  a 
given  woman-kindness  is  nothing  particular  to  ! 
himself,  but  only  just  what  is  done  to  a dozen  i 
others),  “ Very  well.  Thank  the  Indies  for  me.  | 
When  you  are  ready  to  read  I shall  be  ready  to  | 
be  read  to.”  ! 

Allitemtion  has  its  effect  upon  the  gentler  | 
sex ; like  punning — which  always  reaches  them  ! 
by  the  express,  while  humor,  if  ever,  by  the  lug-  j 
gage*tmin — it  seems  to  them  a much  greater 
feat  of  conversation  than  it  really  is.  So  that 
Helen  Talfourd  looked  up  into  my  face  after  1 
had  uttered  the  last  sentence  with  an  expression 
akin  to  curiosity  whether  1 was  really  such  a 
weak  brother  after  all.  This  feeling  in  her  was 
probably  heightened  by  the  dignified  brevity 
with  which  I spoke — necessarily  from  being  av- 
eraged with  a dozen  other  cripples.  I began  to 
think  I was  getting  a little  the  vantage-ground, 
and  continued : 

“ You  are  right,  perhaps,  in  distributing  this 
kindness  among  so  many  other  people.  You 
can  well  afford  to  do  so.  I shall  never  forget  to 
whom  I owe  it  that  I ever  again  hear  kindly 
voices,  reading  or  speaking. 

Ilelen.  “Ah!  that  Doctor  Susan!  That 
nohU  woman!  I do  believe  that  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  her,  Mr.  Remy,  you  wonld  have  died. 
Doctor  Medlicott,  so  I hear  from  him  himself, 
has  lost  cases  of  typhus  fever  that  were  not  as 
critical  as  yours.  IX)  you  know  what  she  made 
me  think  of?  A pilot!  Just  such  a one  as  I 
think  it  must  take  to  go  round  some  of  those 
stormy  capes— double  them,  my  father  used  to 
call  it.  He  was  a captain.  And  Doctor  Susan 
stood  with  her  hand  on  your  pulse  as  if  it  were 
the  rudder  of  your  life  she  were  holding ! Her 
eye  had  such  a far-piercing  look,  night  after 
night,  as  she  watched  you,  that  I could  almost 
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see  curling,  frothy  tongues  of  mad  sea-water 
through  a gray  })clting,  slanting  rain  ahead  of 
her — and  expectation  grew  sometimes  absolute- 
ly painful  as  we  seemed  just  going  to  hear, 

‘ Breakers  on  the  lee  bow  ! Nine  fathom,  six 
I fathom,  four’ — ^and  the  crunch  of  a bow  on 
ragged  black  rocks  while  the  whole  ship  shook 
from  keel  to  main-truck!  But  it  never  came! 

The  pilot  steered  straight  on  in  the  dark  and 
answered  no  questions.  Oh,  she  is  a wonderful 
woman,  Mr.  liemy ! Just  think  of  her  being 
able  not  only  to  comfort  sick  people  with  kind 
words  and  soft  hands,  as  so  many  of  our  sex — 
most  of  the  good  ones  among  them,  I think,  love 
to  do — but  to  carry  them  boldly  througli  the 
roughest  or  the  subtlest  dangers  and  bring  them 
out  safe  and  well — or  as  near  it  as  you  are — by 
patient  skill  and  science ! I should  think  any 
man  would  worship  Doctor  Susan — if  I were  a 
man  1 would,  I am  sure!” 

/.  “Perhaps.” 

Helen,  ‘ ‘ How,  Mr.  Rcmy  ? Why  ‘ perhaps  ?’  ” 

/.  “ ‘ In  joining  contrasts  lieth  Love’s  de- 
light.’ If  you  were  a man  you  would  probably 
have  all  that  practical  skill,  experience,  science, 
in  so  increased  a proportion  as  to  make  up  for 
not  having  the  patience  quite  as  large  as  if  you 
were  a woman.  Or  if  you  hadn’t  you  would 
think  you  had.  That  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  for  our  purpose.  Wherefore  you  would 
seek  to  mate  yourself  with  tenderness,  sensitive- 
ness, delicate  qualities,  more  exquisite  in  detail 
than  grand  in  tout  ensemble  of  all  kinds.  I think 
very  likely  Doctor  Susan  is  saying,  *I  should 
think  any  man  would  woi-ship  Miss  Talfourd.  If 
I were  a man  I would,  I am  sure.’  And  Doc- 
tor Susan,  I think,  is  of  a nature  better  calculated 
to  know  what  men  would  feel  than  most  wo- 
men.” 

I hope  that  the  very  subtle  compliment  con- 
tained in  the  last  remark  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
mighty  effort  on  my  part.  But,  be  it  so  or  no, 

Miss  Talfourd  colored  just  perceptibly  again, 
looked  at  me  with  a half  puzzled  expression  for 
one  silent  moment,  and  then  said, 

“You  ought  not  to  be  taxing  yourself  so 
much,  weak  as  you  are.  Forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing talked  and  kept  you  talking  so  long.”  At 
the  same  time  she  rose  to  leave  the  gymnasium. 

With  the  instinct  of  gentlemanly  courtesy,  which 
even  the  selfishness  and  weakness  of  wearying 
fever  had  not  quite  killed,  I also  arose,  and  lan- 
guidly buttoned  my  loose  coat  in  preparation  to 
see  her  to  the  house.  My  tottering  knees  re- 
minded mo  how  little  of  the  preux  chevalier  was 
left  in  my  body,  however  it  might  be  with  my 
soul. 

“I  wonder  where  that  Faddy  of  mine  has 
spirited  himself  away  to,”  said  I,  in  a tone 
meant  to  be  ludibrious,  but  really  on  the  other 
hand  somewhat  lugubrious  instead.  It  was  so 
mortifying  to  see  one’s  self  reduced  to  a mere 
hand-car  arrangement  on  the  railroad  of  this 
life.  Irishman  at  the  crank : result,  propulsion. 
Hibernian  absent : consequence,  inertia. 

With  a compassionate  and  modest,  but  as  bo- 
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fore  by  no  means  timid  sisterliness,  Helen  Tal- 
fourd  said  to  me, 

“I  am  strong,  may  I offer  you  my  arm  to 
lean  upon,  Mr.  Remy  ? That  is,  if  you  would 
like  to  go  up  to  the  house  now.”  And  the 
young  girl  looked  at  me  with  a frank  eye  full  of 
kind  pity,  which  not  even  the  basest  slave  of 
mere  etiquette  would  have  dared  to  call  unwo- 
manly boldness.  With  equal  frankness  I took 
the  arm  which  she  bent  to  receive  my  hand, 
thanking  her,  as  seemed  best,  entirely  as  if  it 
were  a matter  of  course,  and  trying  to  lean  as 
lightly  as  possible  upon  its  delicate  soft  curve. 

As  I have  said,  it  was  only  a very  few  steps 
from  the  gymnasium  to  the  house ; but  it  was 
my  first  effort  to-day,  and  I felt  quite  faint. 
The  talk  in  the  bath-room  had  tired  me.  Dress- 
ing had  tired  me.  Finally,  the  walk  to  the 
gymnasium  and  the  hard  seat  there,  as  well  as 
the  conversation  with  Miss  Talfourd  and  its  ac- 
companying excitement,  had  finished  the  busi- 
ness for  me.  I could  not  help  taking  a great 
deal  of  support  from  my  fair  substitute  for  the 
Irishman.  She  looked  around  at  me  with  some 
concern  and  asked,  “Dear  me  I Do  you  feel 
very  faint,  Mr.  Remy  ?”  at  the  same  time  brac- 
ing herself  to  be  more  assistance  to  me.  I 

“ No,  not  very,”  I replied,  in  a tone  that  car- 
ried the  denial  of  the  words.  At  the  same  time 
I beheld,  about  twenty  rods  in  front  of  us,  past  j 
the  house,  and  in  the  large  court-yard  that  ex- 
tended on  each  side  of  it  and  beyond,  a sight 
which  might  have  made  a sicker  man  than  I 
provoked,  and  one  not  quite  so  sick  demonstra- 
tive of  that  emotion. 

There  was  my  big  Dublin  Irishman — ^who  was 
certainly  coming  back  within  the  next  quarter 
of  an  hour — amusing  himself  as  unconcernedly 
as  if  there  had  been  no  such  person  in  the  world 
as  Paul  Remy,  Esquire — nothing,  in  fine,  con-  i 
nected  with  that  person  save  an  elegant  sinecure 
held  by  Mr.  Michael  Dobry,  and  paying  a hand- 
some income  in  small  change,  second-hand  coats, 
vests,  and  so  forth. 

He  and  another  of  the  water-cure  servants 
were  extemporizing  a dog-fight.  Michael’s  ani- 
mal was  Tobin,  the  fiercest  and  ugliest  of  all  the 
bull-dog  kind,  and  usually  kept  tightly  chained 
at  the  stable,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  when 
the  hostlers  were  not  attending  to  their  business. 
The  other  servant  had  procured  a mangy  and 
melancholy-tailed  cur,  of  some  nameless  hybrid 
species,  whose  great  virtue  was  discretion,  and 
who  was  preserving  an  armed  neutrality  on  his 
own  basis  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  both  men 
to  awake  his  soul  to  victory.  This  creature — 
addressed  as  Podge — would  doubtless  have  run 
away  but  that  his  backer  held  his  collar  firmly. 
Tobin,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  possess  in- 
ternal rage  enough  to  have  devoured  his  antago- 
nist at  one  mouthful,  had  not  Michael  restrained 
him  in  a similar  way.  I did  not  like  the  dog’s 
look.  That  foolish  Dublin  had  fevered  him  by 
hissing  him  on  and  then  drawing  him  back,  un- 
til his  eyes  glowed  with  a white  light  from 
which  all  dog-reason  had  departed,  and  the  snowy 


strings  of  slaver  hung  dangling  from  the  serrated 
edges  of  his  lips  in  a very  ugly  manner.  And 
like  a man  who  is  at  his  highest  pitch  of  anger 
he  did  not  give  tongue  at  all,  but  every  nowand 
then  uttered  a short  spasmodic  “ ugh !”  which 
expressed  the  tug  it  gave  him  to  hold  his  mad 
heart  in.  He  had  what  fhe  prize-fighters  call 
“business”  in  his  eye  at  this  moment,  and  I 
prayed  Heaven  silently  that  the  fool  who  held 
him  might  not  let  him  go. 

Helen  Talfourd  caught  sight  of  the  group  at 
the  same  time  with  myself,  and  cried  out,  in  un- 
disguised terror, 

* ‘ Oh,  look  at  those  dreadful  men ! They  are 
making  the  dogs  fight!” 

“Yes,  the  rascals!  Michael,  what  arc  you 
doing  there.  Sir?  How  dare  you  1” 

“ Oh,  don’t  speak  to  him — don’t  speak  to  him, 

Mr.  Remy — it  always  makes  men  worse ! Let’s 
hurry  into  the  house  as  fast  as  we  can  go.” 

When  I called  to  Michael  the  backer  of  the 
dubious  dog  slunk  away.  Podge  followed  him, 
with  an  appearance  caricaturing  his  master’s — 
tail  slowed  and  ears  close.  But  Michael,  with 
all  the  matchless  effrontery  for  which  he  was  cele- 
brated, and  to  show  that  he  was  not  all  taken 
aback  at  being  caught  in  those  mere  amiable 
weaknesses  of  lying  and  idling,  turned  square 
around  toward  Helen  Talfourd  and  myself,  To- 
bin in  firont  of  him,  and  addressed  us  familiarly 
with, 

“ An’  isn’t  this  yer  quiet,  dacent  little  darlint 
to  be  a pet  for  a family  o’  childer?” 

And  just  then  the  catastrophe  I had  prayed 
against  came.  lie  was  too  saucy.  His  over* 
impudence  made  his  hold  on  the  dog’s  collar- 
strap  too  loose — it  slipped,  and  almost  before 
Miss  Talfourd  and  I could  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  raving  beast  was  rushing  straight  at 
us,  thinking  that  we  were  the  victims  indicated 
by  the  facing  us  of  the  fool  that  had  held  him ! 

I felt  all  the  old  strength  that  I ever  had  pos- 
sessed coming  back  to  me,  in  an  instant.  I felt 
also  at  an  advantage  from  my  mind  having  been 
cleared  by  the  typhus.  I drew  my  arm  out  of 
Miss  Talfourd’s,  and  whirled  her  around  behind 
me.  “ Hold  tight  to  my  waist,”  said  I.  She 
obeyed,  clinging  there  cold,  white,  and  motion- 
less as  deaUi.  All  this  might  have  taken  two 
seconds.  One  more  was  occupied  with  this 
thought  and  its  resulting  action.  The  dog,  1 
considered,  will  spring  at  the  foremost  object 
which  lool^  menacing.  If  I hold  out  my  fist 
and  shake  it  quickly  up  and  down  he  will  make# 
for  that  on  his  first  leap.  I advanced  my  right 
foot  a trifling  distance,  leaned  down  a little, 
and  began  brandishing  my  right  fist,  as  per  pro- 
gramme. Helen  Talfourd  never  uttered  a ciy 
or  hampered  me  but  just  clung  as  I told  her, 
giving  me  the  free  use  of  my  arms  and  bending 
over  with  my  inclination  while  my  body  covered 
her. 

The  next  moment  and  the  dog,  as  expected, 
made  a mad  plunge  at  my  fist.  I was  steady 
and  cool  of  nerve  as  I had  ever  been  in  a ball- 
I room.  I let  his  jaws  come  down  toward  my 
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knuckles  for  what  seemed  in  that  strange  cool- 
ness quite  a perceptible  extent  of  time.  And 
then,  quick  as  lightning,  dodged  my  fist  under 
his  throat,  knocked  up  his  chin,  and  had  him  by 
the  collar. 

“ Miss  Talfonrd,”  said  I,  “you  are  perfectly 
safe  now ; yon  can  let  go  of  me  and  go  into  the 
house  without  the  slightest  danger.’* 

Miss  Talfonrd  loosed  her  hold,  but  did  not  go 
into  the  house.  Silent  and  trembling,  she  stood 
gazing  at  me,  as  if  she  saw  a strange,  different, 
unnsual,  and  not  on  the  arerago  contemptible 
or  pitiable  Panl  Remy  in  a dream.  Meanwhile 
I pressed  the  villainous  Tobin’s  head  upon  the 
sod,  pnt  my  left  hand  as  firmly  into  his  collar 
as  my  right  was,  vdthdrew  that  latter,  and  with 
it  fumbled  in  my  waistcoat-pocket  for  my  knife. 
Finding  that  weapon,  I opened  the  stoutest  blade 
with  my  teeth,  and  made  ready  to  put  all  panta- 
loons, weak  nerves,  and  every  other  frailty  what- 
soever, out  of  danger  from  Tobin  forever  more. 
One  quick,  resolute  gash  across  the  throat  would 
have  effected  it;  and  I hated  the  vile  beast 
enongli  not  to  have  the  slightest  compunctions. 

But  Helen  Talfonrd  saved  him.  Laying  her 
hand  pleadingly  on  my  arm,  she  spoke  for  the 
first  time : 

‘‘  Please  wait  one  minute,  Mr.  Remy ; don’t 
kill  the  dog,  please.” 

will  not  kill  him  if  yon  ask  his  life ; but 
he  is  a very  dangerons  animal  indeed,  and  may 
kill  somebody  yet.  It  would  look  like  boasting 
for  us  to  say  that  but  for  our  coolness  he  would 
have  killed  us  to  day ; but  I don’t  know  that  the 
truth  is  any  otherwise.”  # 

Heien.  **  Oh,  thank  you  I Give  him  to  Mi- 
chael— if  it’s  necessary  let  some  of  the  men  kill 
him — but  I can’t  bear  to  see  you  do  it.” 

7.  “Yes,  you  pity  my  poor  weak  nerves,  I 
suppose.” 

Helen.  “No,  that’s  not  it  at  all!  But  the 
man  that  could  save  ns  from  Tobin,  as  you  did, 
can  afford  to  spare  him  when  he's  conqnered. 
It  looks  consistent  not  to  kill  him ; it  seems  like 
the  rest  of  a brave,  noble  character  Oh,  do 
you  understand  me  ?” 

And  Helen  once  more  realized  her  enthusi- 
asm and  became  silent,  her  che^  wearing  a 
most  maidenly  rose-color.  Michael  at  that  mo- 
ment came  up  to  me.  “ Take  the  dog,”  I said, 
faintly ; and  then,  the  moment  1 saw  the  Irish- 
man’s stout  hand  knit  into  Tobin’s  collar,  my 
own  clutch  relaxed^  the  horizon  courtesied  back- 
ward; Helen  Talfonrd,  earth,  sky,  all  created 
things,  flickered  up  and  down,  and  then  went 
out.  “Dead  awayl”  said  Michael;  but  I did 
not  hear  it. 

IV.—IN  WHICH  THE  REMY  STOCK  GOES  UP. 

I am  not  going  to  dishearten  yon,  good  read- 
er, by  taking  you  through  a relapse.  One  good 
course  of  fever  is  enough  to  test  the  fidelity  of 
any  man’s  admirers,  and  I am  not  selfish  enough 
to  carry  you  through  another.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  chapter  I had  fainted — ^and  that  was,  of 
course,  a painful  shock  to  you.  1 relieve  you 


as  soon  as  possible  by  saying  that  1 neither  died 
nor  experienced  any  serious  pull-back  from  the 
effect  of  my  excitement. 

The  affair  with  the  dog  I believe  to  have  been 
providential  physically  as  well  as  spiritually. 
My  very  proud  and  sensitive  nature  could  never 
have  brooked  being  pitied  by  any  woman  whoso 
opinion  was  worth  a straw,  with  that  gently  con- 
temptuous pity  which  I saw,  or  seemed  to  sec, 
accorded  to  me  when  I first  returned  to  con- 
sciousness. Had  I continued  to  bo  regarded  in 
that  way  I believe  my  recovery  would  have  been 
much  retarded,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  by 
sheer  mental  depression.  On  my  return  tho 
second  time  into  the  world  of  conscious  life  I 
found  altogether  a different  reception.  Not  as 
the  captive,  led  in  the  rear  of  Dr.  Susan,  and 
swelling  the  procession  of  a hydropathic  victory, 
did  I return,  but  myself  the  hero  of  the  ovation, 
marching  in  the  van. 

No  man  could  have  desired  a more  delicious 
far  niente  than  I was  fairly  forced  into  by  the 
new-sprung  host  of  my  lady-admirers  at  Beech- 
Wold.  The  dog-story — told  by  Helen  Talfonrd 
with  all  that  eloquence  which  flowed  from  her 
largo  bumps  of  language  and  veneration — raised 
up  for  me,  by  tho  time  that  camphor  and  rub- 
bing had  brought  me  to,  a host  of  devotees  whom 
Gu^ama  the  Elephant-Headed  might  have  en- 
vied. They  set  me  upon  cushions ; they  bathed 
my  brow  with  every  scent  which  Lubin  knows, 
or  tho  toilet  of  civilization  possesses,  each  good 
and  worshipful  woman  bringing  from  her  treas- 
ury the  liquid  incense  which  was  her  favorite, 
to  pour  it  out  lavishly  upon  my  locks.  There 
was  contention  to  settle  who  should  hold  the 
vinaigrette  nnder  my  nose;  fifty  sweet  voices 
asked  at  once  only  to  be  told  wh^  to  do,  and  it 
should  be  done  instantly. 

Onmes.  “How  are  you  now?”  “How  do 
you  feel  ?”  “Ale  you  better  ?”  *“  Can  I do  any 
thing  for  you  ?”  “ Sha’n’t  I sINit  the  blinds  ?” 

“Sha’n’t  I open  the  blinds?”  Sha’n’t  I put 
the  sash  down?”  “Sha’n’t  I throw  the  sash 
up?”  “Shall  I go  for  Doctor  Laurence ?’• 
“Wouldn’t  yon  like  to  have  us  read  to  you?” 
“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  all  this  noise 
stopped?” 

“ I thank  you  all  very  much.  Pm  better — 
very  well  indeed — a little  weak,  that’s  all.  Please 
give  me  a glass  of  water.” 

At  this  request  there  was  almost  a simultane- 
ous rush  of  every  body  to  the  door.  In  a body 
they  were  all  going  out  to  the  spring  to  get  mo 
fifty  tumblers-full.  But  at  the  door  they  met 
an  obstruction.  For  as  they  opened  it,  or  rath- 
er as  it  was  opened  upon  them,  lo!  Helen  Tal- 
fonrd bearing  in  her  hand  that  for  which  they 
were  in  quest.  And  behind  her  towered  tho  tall 
form  of  Dr.  Susan.  The  ladies  all  hovered  back 
to  the  spot  where  I lay.  Helen  Talfourd  put  the 
water  to  my  lips — a dozen  hands  raised  my  head 
up  on  the  cushion — I drank — ^was  refreshed — 
and  then,  in  a stately  and  commanding  tone : 

Dr.  Susan.  “It  is  better  that  Mr.  Remy  should 
have  quiet  now.  If  he  does  not  this  excitement 
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question  had  given  ofTense — though  there  was  no 
pique  meant  in  my  answer — and  directly  she  be- 
gan  combing  back  my  locks  with  her  fingers 
again,  all  the  more  tenderly  than  before. 

The  effect  of  Doctor  Susan  on  me  was  very  re- 
markable. I can  not  tell,  at  this  distance  ^om 
the  circumstances,  whether  it  was  because  I was 
very  weak,  or  would  have  felt  so  in  any  condition 
with  the  assistance  of  the  servants.”  physically,  but  I lay  perfectly  passive  to  her  look 

1 should  have  felt  somewhat  nettled,  I own,  and  touch,  and  felt  unutterable  things  in  having 
at  the  imperative  manner  of  Doctor  Susan  had  her  gaze  at  me.  Had  it  been  possible  for  her  to 
she  been  addressing  herself  to  me,  and  it  was  be  tliat  terrible  perversion  of  God's  gift  of  wo- 
evident  that  a few  of  the  more  positive  spirits  manhood — a flirt — she  would  have  been  a vciy* 
among  the  ladies  very  little  relished  the  style  in  dangerous  one ; but  she  did  not  err  either  on 
which  they  were  spoken  to,  but  so  accustomed  the  side  of  vengeful  retaliation  upon  virile  in- 
do  water-cure  patients  get  to  being  ordered  about  constancy  or  petty-minded  good-for-nothingness, 
as  if  they  were  children,  and  so  stultifying  upon  one  of  which  is  necessary  before  a woman  can 
many  constitutions  is  the  effect  of  so  much  wa-  be  the  sinner  or  the  fool  which  a flirt  is. 
ter  application,  that  very  little  resistance  is  ever  No,  even  on  the  settee  wdth  my  weak  hand 
made  to  commands  sx)oken  in  a firm  tone;  and  grasped  in  her  nervous,  life-throbbing  one — with 
in  the  present  instance  the  ladies  one  by  one  her  earnest  look  holding  mine  with  what  seemed 
dropped  away  from  my  side  and  out  of  the  door,  a grasp  as  tangible,  1 did  not  change  the  opinion 
leaving  me  alone  on  the  settee  in  the  office  with  1 have  elsewhere  expressed  that  she  was  not 
Dr.  Susan.  I was  provoked — though  both  re-  beautiful.  An  enslaving  power^  not  a beauty, 
serve  and  sickness  prevented  me  from  showing  was  that  which  she  possessed ; but  for  the  time 
it — at  the  way  she  had  broken  up  my  ovation,  and  being,  man  as  1 was,  she  possessed  me  utterly, 
offered  no  remark  of  any  kind.  Doctor  Susan  1 think  it  must  have  been  only  because  I was 
broke  the  silence  in  a voice  so  unlike  her  usual  very  feeble — for  women  seemed  to  own  her  sw'ay 
tone  that  I opened  my  eyes,  which  had  been  almost  equally  with  myself — and  probably  her 
quietly  shut,  with  astonishment.  In  the  most  influence  over  me  increased  with  the  resem- 
musicolly  gentle,  womanly  tone  she  said  to  me : blance  of  my  physical  condition  to  that  of  w'o- 
“Ah,  my  obstinate  patient!  Is  it  for  this  manly  weakness.  And  I sometimes  have  a great 
that  I have  nursed  you  up  from  the  bed  of  death  mind  to  believe  of  her,  as  of  all  the  few  such 
— that  I have  watched  you  day  and  night  for  two  women  that  there  be,  that  she  was  a masculine 
weeks — that  you  should  go  off  and  get  into  dog-  soul-^run  by  a freak  into  the  feminine  mould — 
fights  the  moment  you  can  leave  your  room?”  and  that  when  she  dies  she  will  become  astrong- 
So  speaking,  site  put  out  her  hand  half-timidly,  winged  man-angel,  not  a golden-voiced  woman 
half-boldly,  and  caressingly  taking  my  own  wan  one — finding  at  last  her  right  place  in  the  array 
fingers  into  it,  she  looked  with  a pla^ul  rebuke  of  Being. 

out  of  her  great,  strange  blue-gray  eyes.  I ceased  As  she  stroked  my  forehead  she  kept  up  that 
to  be  provoked  at  her  for  some  reason  or  other,  low,  Zauberflute  music  of  her  voice. 

Still  holdingwy  hand  in  hers,  with  the  one  Dr,  Susan,  **  I scold  you  for  having  tired 
at  liberty  she  strcivcd  aw’ay  my  essence-dam  pen-  yourself  out,  to  be  sure ; but  don’t  take  that  to 
ed  hair  from  my  forehead — not  with  a graceful  heart.  You  are  brave  enough  to  bear  a little 
ease,  as  if  she  had  often  done  so  before  and  scolding.” 

were  accomplished  at  it  by  use,  but  with  a ten-  I,  “ Braver  men  than  I have  run  away  from 
der  unreadiness  which  was  far  more  fascinating,  scolding  women.  We  others,  the  bravo  ones, 
because  it  seemed  to  say,  “ These  fingers  are  not  are  very  much  afraid  of  you,  considering  how 
so  kind  every  day.”  And  I recollect  saying  to  we  call  you  the  weaker  sex.” 
myself,  “I  wonder  whether  she  ever  does  this  Dr,  Susan,  “Well,  I must  try  and  not  be 
for  Rev.  Sylveric  Bcames.  He  says  she’s  a very  terrible,  considering  how  much  I owe  you 
blessed  woman  I ” for  saving  the  life  of  my  friend,  little  Helen. 

“Bah !”  said  Doctor  Susan,  wiping  her  fin-  You  did  brat'ely,  Mr.  Remy ! Only  don’t  fight 
gers  on  her  ]K>cket  handkerchief  with  a slight  dogs  every  day,  but  keep  out  of  their  reach  till 
shrug  of  the  shoulders — “how  these  women  do ! you  get  strong  enough  to — run  away  from  them, 
deluge  themselves  and  other  people  with  out- 1 And  now  I must  give  you  your  medicine.  Here, 
landish  smells ! Wluit  is  all  this  they’ve  been  take  these  six  [jellcts  of  veratrum;  and — are  you 
sticking  on  your  Head?”  going  into  the  dining-room  with  the  rest?  Ah, 

* I informed  Doctor  Susan  that  if  she  was  able  indeed  ! It  is  your  first  meal  down  stairs  then, 
to  track  the  individuality  of  an  odor  through  all  Are  you  sure  you  feel  strong  enough — perfectly 
the  labyrinth  of  bergamot,  rose,  musk,  jargo-  sure?  Well,  I will  send  you  a bowl  of  mutton 
nelle,  and  fifty  other  named  and  nameless  things  ; broth  from  ray  end  of  the  table  then.  There 
combined,  I would  christen  it  for  her  when  she  goes  the  bell ; excuse  me,  as  I have  to  visit  Mrs. 
brought  it  out  at  the  other  end.  Till  then  I Burnie  before  dinner.  I'll  send  a servant  to 
begged  to  bo  excused.  you.  Be  careful — don’t  over-talk  or  over-listen 

She  seemed  to  think  that  her  exclamation  and  — and,  for  the  present,  good-morning !” 


will  do  him  great  ill.  Mrs.  Hall,  you  are  hurt- 
ing yourself  by  overmuch  exertion;  your  con- 
gestion will  return  unless  you  go  and  lie  down. 
Miss  Pritchard,  even  in  kindness  the  voice  of  a 
laryngitis  patient  should  not  be  raised  so  high. 
The  dinner-bell  will  ring  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  I suppose  you  would  all  prefer  to  be  ready. 
I will  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Remy, 
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So  sajing,  she  laid  mj  hand  down  as  tender- 
ly as  if  it  had  been  a child’s,  arose  with  a calm, 
professional  dignity,  and  strode  out  of  the  room 
like  an  Amazon  queen. 

Michael  came  to  take  me  to  dinner.  Said  I, 
“Michael!” 

“Yis,  yer  honor!”  promptly  returned  the 
yiUain. 

“ There  was  once  a man — ” 

“And  was  there,  sure?” 

* ‘ Hold  your  tongue  till  I say  ‘ Speak.’  There 
was,  as  I began  to  tell  you,  once  a man.  He 
had  a dreadful  habit  of  swearing.  This  used  to 
amuse  the  bad  boys  in  the  neighborhood  very 
much  indeed — 

“ Bad  loock  to  the  nagers ! and  thim  knowin’ 
it  wasn’t  good  for  his  sowl  1” 

“ Keep  still,  beast ! These  bad  boys  one  day 
thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  hear  him  rip 
out  all  sorts  of  strange,  original  oaths.  So,  as 
he  was  driving  up  a long  hill,  with  a heavy  load 
of  ashes  behind  him — ” 

“And  was  his  ould  woman  aRher  makin’ 
soap?  Oh,  I suppose  so — av  coorse.” 

“ Never  mind  what  it  was  for.  The  wicked 
boys  stole  behind  his  wagon  and  quietly  drew 
the  tail-board  out.” 


“Divil  fly  away  wid  thim ! An’  how  could 
they  tell  but  it  might  have  spilt  ?” 

“It  did  spill,  yon  goose!  It  dribbled  out 
slowly  all  the  way  up  hill,  and  the  boys  followed 
behind — at  safe  distance.  When  the  man  who 
had  the  bad  habit  of  swearing  came  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  he  looked  around  of  a sudden  and  saw 
an  empty  wagon,  with  a trail  of  ashes  about 
half  a mile  long  behind  it.  Then  the  boys  said 
it  was  coming,  and  cocked  their  ears  up  for  it. 
What  do  ye  think  it  was  he  did  say  ?” 

“Tare  an’  ages!  Hivin  only  knows ^ me- 
self  doesn’t.” 

“ He  looked  first  at  the  wagon,  then  at  the 
streak  of  ashes,  then  at  the  bad  boys.  Finally, 
says  he,  very  solemnly,  * Boys,  I can’t  do  justice 
to  that.  Cfet  up,  Dobbin!’  I don’t  swear  at 
you  this  morning.  Do  you  understand  the 
reason  why?*' 

“ Be  all  that’s  howly,  Misther  Remy,  an’  it’s 
not  me  that  was  to  blame ! bnt  it  was  all  that 
blaguard  new  carriage-grease  that  got  onto  the 
sthrap,  and  made  it  slip  jist  If  ye  don’t  be- 
lave  me,  ye  can — 

“ Never  mind — don’t  let  it  happen  again ; or 
1 may  do  justice  to  it  that  time.  You  may  help 
me  in  to  dinner.’* 


SIR  GUY  OF  BRITTANY. 

A MEDIEYAL  STUDY. 

“ T IFT  the  helmet  from  my  brows; 

I scarce  can  breathe  in  this  steel  house— 

I scarce  can  breathe,  who,  but  a brief  while  since, 
Clove  to  the  midriff  the  most  valiant  prince 
And  basest  Englishman  that  ever  went 
Singing,  heart-sure,  to  tournament. 

Raise  me  a little,  ye  good  knights.  I bleed! 

Raise  me,  and  listen : at  my  sorest  need 
I think  of  Lady  Lillian.  By  this  cross 
Swear  that  thou  tell  her;  tell  her  I have  slain 
Cuthbert  of  Avalon  and  half  his  train — 

Sir  John  Bonne  Lance  and  Montague  le  Grosse. 

“It  does  me  please  to  see  him  lying  there, 

With  his  white  favors  trampled  in  the  dust. 

His  plume  no  more  shall  take  the  morning  air: 

In  his  old  tower  shall  his  armor  rust 

And  though  worms  eat  me,  I am  great  this  day. 

In  that  I slew  him  in  such  knightly  way: 

Cuthbert,  who  wrought  the  Lady  Agnes  wrong, 

My  sister,  in  the  happy  summers  fled. 

Oh,  I have  watched,  and  watched,  and  waited  long — 
And  now  the  dead  hath  gone  to  wed  the  dead! 

“I  came  upon  him  in  this  little  wood — 

Him  and  fonr  stalwart  men-at-arms.  The  blood 
Leapt  to  roy  heart  with  joy  when  I did  see 
The  hateful  shield  that  bears  the  fleur-de-lis, 
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And  the  gold  Scorpion  writhing  on  his  crest ; 

And  straight  I rode  at  him  and  his  four  men, 

Striking  as  if  my  single  arm  were  ten; 

And  two  went  flying,  dastards!  to  the  west, 

And  two  will  never  couch  a spear  again; 

No  more  shall  I!  There  stood  we,  helm  to  helm, 
Alone,  save  the  red  oriole  swinging  from  yon  elm 
Looked  down  on  ns.  Then  mad  Prince  Cnthbert  hurled 
His  spikdd  mace  at  me:  right  sure  it  came, 

And  all  the  vivid  colors  of  the  world 
Danced  in  my  helmet:  like  a purple  flame 
1 saw  his  sword  flash;  saw  the  Scorpion  writhe, 
Accursed,  in  the  sunshine,  fierce  and  lithe— 

There  seemed  a thousand  scorpions,  by  this  cross! — 

As  he  bore  down  on  me  in  his  wild  wrath. 

Beating  a fire  from  out  the  veiy  moss. 

Jesu ! he  came ; but  I blocked  not  his  path, 

But  spurred  aside,  and,  as  he  passed  me,  smote 
Down  through  the  Scorpion,  through  his  lying  throat. 

‘‘What  else  I know  not.  Presently  I knew 
The  sky  stretched  over  me,  serene  and  blue, 

And  then  ye  came.  But  I am  hurt  to  death. 

Yet  great  at  heart;  for  I am  that  Sir  Guy 
Who  ever  lightly  held  this  mortal  breath 
In  a just  service.  Certes,  all  must  die — 

This  one  to-day,  and  that  to-morrow.  Though 
I fain  would  see  the  almond-blossoms  blow 
About  the  marble  palace  where  she  dwells, 

And  Lillian,  with  her  stately  damosels, 

Walking  the  leafy  Pleasaunce — ^not  the  less 
Do  I deem  death  a special  happiness. 

“There’s  an  old  church  in  Brittany,  wherein 
I used  to  lounge  among  the  carven  aisles; 

There  knights  in  marble,  white  and  without  sin. 

Take  great  content.  A Saint  Cecilia  smiles 
From  a vast  painted  window,  and  the  blooms 
Of  painted  roses  fall  on  those  still  tombs, 

And  shadowy  lilies.  Nothing  evil  comes 
Into  that  place.  Whoever  lieth  there 
Is  shut  from  heartache.  Even  the  sweet  moan 
Of  the  sad  organ  brings  no  sense  of  care 
To  those  most  tranquil  sleepers  lapped  in  stone. 

And  oft  I longed  to  lay  me  down  and  rest. 

My  hands,  like  theirs,  laid  cross-wise  on  my  breast, 

But  dared  not,  seeing  Cnthbert  still  unslain. 

This  day  my  shield  is  washed  of  its  foul  stain; 

And  oh!  good  knights,  when  I nor  speak  nor  move, 
Bear  me  unto  that  chapel,  for  God's  love!” 


So  spoke  Sir  Guy.  When  he  nor  moved  nor  spoke. 
They  wrapped  him  decently  in  his  long  cloak, 

And  bore  him  on  their  lances. 


To  this  day. 

In  that  old  church,  at  Pentecost  there  come 
Young  girls  with  violets,  and  sprays  of  bloom, 
And  solemn  cypress-leaf^  to  dress  the  tomb 
And  statue  of  Sir  Guy  of  Brittany. 
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“MY  HEART  AND  1.” 

1 SHIVERED  in  the  November  breeze.  Not 
because  1 walked  in  a desolate  garden,  and 
the  last  aatnmnal  leaves,  wearing  snnset  hues 
for  the  ending  of  their  day  of  life,  fell  at  my  feet. 
Pnrple  or  dan,  golden-decked  or  rimmed  with 
bronze,  or  with  dripping  crimson  stains,  1 heeded 
them  not  as  they  skurried  past.  I felt  a deeper 
chill  than  the  bleak  wind,  because  the  hopes  of 
years  had  f&llen  as  thick  in  the  blast,  b^nse 
there  was  no  hearth  by  whose  sacred  household 
glow  1 had  a place ; no  heart  that  came  near 
enough  my  own  to  keep  it  from  the  cold.  1 
was  alone  in  the  world.  No  matter  how.  Per- 
haps my  ship  went  down,  snowy-sailed,  treas- 
ure-freighted, in  a tranced  summer  calm,  shoaled 
on  treacherous  sands,  or  sucked  into  some  swift- 
whirling vortex.  Perhaps  with  creaking  mast 
and  strained  timbers  it  fought  against  the  assail- 
ing billows  that  crested  a storm-tossed  sea. 

Yet  I was  still  bound  to  life  by  three  invisible 
cords : a Memory,  a Hope,  and — shall  I so  dig- 
nify it  ?— a Friendship — a boarding-school  fervor 
merely.  True,  the  fabric  of  such  friendship  is 
only  good  for  summer  using;  the  texture  wiU 
not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Never 
mind;  gauze  is  pretty  if  not  durable.  So  I 
read  the  pink-tint^  sweet-scented  note  which  I 
held  in  my  hand  over  again,  and  dwelt  on  its 
tender  expressions  gratefully,  though  I thought 
at  the  close,  ‘‘This  is  not  the  kind  of  fire  for  a 
heart  to  warm  itself  withal.’*  But  no  matter 
for  that.  Therein  was  an  invitation,  and  that 
invitation  I decided  to  accept.  Of  the  friend 
who  sent  it  and  what  came  of  it  you  shall  hear 
anon. 

Just  at  that  time  clouds  darkened  the  na- 
tional horizon,  and  the  mutterings  of  a far-off 
storm  seemed  to  shake  some  hearts.  But  I did 
not  heed  that  lowering  sky,  baleful  with  coming 
disaster.  I had  been  too  busy  with  my  own 
struggles — too  sore  beset  around  to  look  away  to 
any  gathering  tempest.  So  I started  for  the 
South  with  no  fears  of  the  solid  mass  of  States 
being  wrenched  asunder  by  any  power  of  earth, 
or  air,  or  fiend  below. 

Washington  was  as  serene  as  ever.  No  heav« 
ing  in  the  heart  of  society  betrayed  the  coming 
earthquake.  The  National  flag  gave  its  gay 
bunting  to  the  breeze,  with  not  a star  dimmed 
or  wandering  from  its  place.  All  these  seemed 
fixed  and  stable,  though  South  Carolina  was  all 
aglow  with  secession.  I was  going  to  North 
Carolina,  the  staid,  matronly,  and  discreet,  who 
looked  upon  her  neighbor’s  vagaries  with  the 
eye  of  distrust. 

As  I went  farther  South  the  foliage  grew 
tamer.  The  Tyrian  dyes  of  the  Northern  forest 
trees  vanished  and  were  replaced  by  the  unfad- 
ing pine.  At  first  the  stunted  growth  of  an  un- 
kindly soil;  then  the  giant  trees  that  suggest 
North  Carolina  staples — “ pitch,  tar,  and  turpen- 
tine.” Sturdy  giants  they  stood,  scarred  with 
many  a wound,  yet  full  of  life.  Then  the  ground 
grew  swampy,  and  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees 


whose  roots  were  in  water  showed  a strangely 
swollen  and  distorted  base.  There  was  an  in- 
expressible desolation  in  the  scene,  which  I did 
not  lose  till  the  town  of  Newbem  dawned  upon 
my  vision.  I had  heard  from  my  “affinity”  of 
its  overarching  elms,  its  fragrant  yellow  jas- 
mine, its  melodious  mocking-birds,  its  two  bright 
rivers  which  clasped  it  lovingly  in  their  embrace, 
and  various  other  delights,  upon  which  Ala  Rus- 
sell was  accustomed  to  dilate  to  the  great  enjoy- 
ment of  us  Northerners.  We  may  blush  for  it 
now,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  uninitiated  among 
us  always  looked  toward  the  South  with  strange 
illusions,  as  though  it  were  a new  Arcadia. 

I,  among  others,  had  not  been  without  a 
weakness  concerning  the  chivalry ; and  it  was  as 
much  to  satisfy  a vague  desire  to  enter  that 
charmed  life  as  to  clasp  my  fnend  to  my  bosom 
that  1 accepted  her  kind  invitation  to  spend  the 
winter  with  her  in  Newbem. 

The  Southerners  have  a way  of  showing  love 
of  State — they  have  no  love  of  country-even  in 
naming  their  children.  So  my  friend  rejoiced 
in  the  euphonious  title  of  “Alabama,”  after  her 
mother’s  native  State,  shortened  in  the  home  dia- 
lect to  “Ala.” 

The  family  house  of  the  Russells,  I saw  at  the 
first  glance,  was  large  and  old,  with  the  air  of 
respectability  which  honses  acquire  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Houses 
can  announce  as  well  as  individuals,  “We  are 
none  of  your  upstarts ; we  are  not  guilty  of  being 
netr.”  And  so  the  Russell  mansion  proclaimed 
from  every  old  timber,  somewhat  in  need  of 
paint,  as  most  of  the  Newbem  houses  were^  its 
claim  to  long  descent. 

Ala  Russell  stood  at  the  door,  and  crushed 
me  with  a most  demonstrative  greeting.  I gath- 
ered up  roy  energies  and  responded  feebly,  but 
to  the  best  of  my  ability — at  which  she  laughed 
merrily. 

“Oh,  what  a frosty  kissl”  she  exclaimed, 
“just  like  yon  cold,  stiff  NortheraeiB.  Never 
mind,  we’ll  thaw  yon  out  here.” 

It  was  two  years  since  I had  seen  Ala  Russell, 
but  she  was  still  the  same  lively  “ gushing  thing” 
as  of  old — kittenish  in  her  buoyancy,  playful  in 
her  gambols,  and  I had  never  felt  her  claws. 
Lest  the  reader  should  find  the  foregoing  rather 
mixed  metaphor,  I will  say  that  she  was  a spark- 
ling brunette,  short  of  stature,  with  dark,  yet 
bright  complexion,  ch^tnut  hair,  worn  in  heavy 
braids,  full  red  lips,  and  languid  hazel  eyes. 
She  looked  well  that  afternoon,  in  a fleecy  clond- 
like  dress  of  snow-white  lawn,  lit  up  with  vivid 
scarlet  velvet  bows,  and  a little  foam  of  lace  at 
neck  and  wrist.  She  led  me  up  a broad  stair- 
case to  a pleasant  front  room,  showing  a bed 
white  as  a snow-drift,  easy-chairs,  and  a view  of 
the  only  available  beauties — the  elms  and  the 
water.  The  window  was  open,  and  a breeze  like 
a breath  of  balm  stole  in.  No  frosty  prophecy 
of  winter  was  in  that  zephyr. 

She  threw  herself  gracefully,  though  careless- 
ly, upon  a luxnrions  lounge  by  the  window,  and 
talked  in  an  idle,  desultory  manner,  looking  out 
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from  time  to  time  while  I removed  the  dost 
and  stain  of  travel,  and  changed  my  dress. 

“You  had  better  let  Cinder  help  you  with 
that,”  she  said,  as  she  noticed  that  I was  per- 
forming toilet  duties  unassisted. 

“No,  1 thank  you,  I like  to  wait  on  myself. 
What  unfortunate  has  been  blessed  with  that 
name  ?” 

“ My  maid.  Yon  saw  that  bright  mulatto  at 
the  door,  didn’t  you  ? Her  name  is  Cinderel- 
la ; but  we  call  her  Cinder  as  being  shorter  and 
more  appropriate.  There  is  a little  glow  about 
her  sometimes  too,”  continued  Ala,  musingly. 
“ I really  believe  she  has  thoughts  of  her  own — 
and — and  feelings,  too,  about  things.” 

“How  strange!”  I replied,  laughing;  “I 
hope  they  are  not  black  thoughts.” 

Ala  did  not  answer,  for  just  then  her  attention 
seemed  fixed  upon  some  object  in  the  street.  A 
quick  eager  spirit  infused  the  largo  and  liquid 
eyea  with  new  life— a roseate  hue  suffused  her 
olive  cheek. 

“Who  is  it?”  I said;  “you  are  looking  at 
your  fate.” 

“Nonsense,”  she  answered,  with  a quick 
movement ; “ it  was  Hugh  Carter.” 

It  was  my  turn  now  to  busy  mjrself  with  some- 
thing to  avoid  her  glance  lest  her  quick  eye 
should  note  a pallor  or  a tremor.  It  was  my 
care  now  to  make  my  face  a blank  which  she 
could  not  read. 

“Yon  remember  Hugh  Carter?”  she  asked, 
after  a pause. 

“ Oh,  a little  slim  feUow,  with  a slight  squint 
and  fiery  hair,”  I said,  with  unworthy  dissimu- 
lation. 

“Horrors!  Gretchen,  you  rave.  Hugh  Car- 
ter is  a splendid  fellow.” 

My  name  is  plain  Margaret — Margaret  Leeds 
— but  Ala,  with  a praiseworthy  desire  of  using 
her  limited  knowledge  of  German,  always  called 
me  Gretchen. 

“Don’t  you  recollect?  We  used  to  meet 
him  at  the  Denvers,  in  Philadelphia;  and  he 
read  poetry  so  well.  Did  you  never  see  him  aft- 
er I left?” 

Did  I recollect?  Pulses  of  my  heart  that 
throbbed  in  tumultuous  reply — ^waves  of  time 
that  rolled  back  over  golden  sands,  leaving  me 
listening  to  melodious  words  that  made  the  mu- 
sic of  my  life — silvery  moonlight  flooding  that 
night  with  an  undying  splendor!  did  I recol- 
lect ? What  was  my  Memory  and  my  Hope  if 
I did  not  ? 

But  I answered  quietly,  “Oh  yes,  I think  I 
recall  him  now.” 

“ I sha'n’t  tell  him  what  hard  work  1 had  to 
recall  him  to  your  mind,  because  it  wouldn’t 
be  fl^utering,  yon  know,”  said  Ala,  archly,  as 
we  went  down  stairs. 

Mr.  Russell  was  a bland  and  portly  old  gen- 
tleman, with  courtly  manners  and  snowy  hair 
lying  in  flossy  little  rings,  like  a child’s,  over 
bis  head.  Yet  there  were  lines  about  his  month 
which  had  never  been  traced  by  time,  I thought ; 
deep  furrows  made  by  a sharper,  ha^er  plow,  I 


was  sure.  1 saw  no  Mrs.  Russell,  so  it  might 
be  sorrow  for  his  wife.  Frank,  the  only  son, 
was  away  at  college,  and  Ala,  the  only  daugh- 
ter, still  safe  in  the  paternal  nest.  The  Pater 
smiled  benignly  on  me.  I was  Ala’s  compan- 
ion, and  might  keep  her  out  of  mischief,  which 
mischief  was  indiscriminate  flirtation,  as  I soon 
discovered.  Northern  girls  work  off  any  super- 
fluous life  and  energy  in  teaching  or  in  writing. 
Southern  girls  flirt. 

After  tea  we  were  left  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell strayed  up  the  street  to  talk  over  our  coun- 
try’s prospects,  and  we  talked  over  our  own. 

“ I am  so  glad  to  have  you  with  me,”  Ala  said. 
“ I like  you  better  than  the  girls  here : they  are 
good  enough,  but  tame  and  spiritless ; no  varie- 
ty about  them.  I always  know  beforehand  what 
they  will  talk  about,  and  I’ve  seen  all  their  new 
dresses.  Now  you  say  unexpected  things.” 

“And  how  is  it  with  the  gentlemen— do  you 
know  them  by  heart,  too?”  I asked.  “The 
noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man,  you  know.” 

“ I can’t  say  I have  studied  them,”  said  Ala, 
laughing;  “they  are  not  worth  that.  I have 
just  skimmed  them  over,  as  we  do  with  trashy 
novels,  and  find  them  weak  in  style  and  lacking 
in  finish.” 

“You  are  blase,”  I answered.  “Oh I for 
new  worlds  to  conquer.” 

“Yes;  Newbem  is  rather  a small  sphere  for 
my  capabilities.  But  it  is  better  than  it  used  to 
bo.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  dull  it  was  before 
the  railroad  was  built.  The  horrible  stage  ride 
toGoldsborough.  No  wonder  people  shunned  ns. 
It  used  to  haunt  me  for  days  like  a nightmare. 
Then  you  started  in  the  grim  gray  morning,  at 
two  o’clock — think  of  that.  Fearful  was  the 
crowding  of  three  on  a seat,  when  you  couldn’t 
choose  your  company.  Slowly  the  horses  dragged 
the  weight  along.  Most  fearfhl  was  the  sole  meal 
of  the  day  at  dirty  little  Kinston,  where  the  bis- 
cuits were  jaundiced  witti  saleratus,  and  bits  of 
fried  bacon  floated  around  like  the  fragments  of 
a wreck  in  an  ocean  of  fat.  Oh,  Kinston!”  ex- 
claimed Ala,  with  mock  fervor.  “ I ought  to  be 
happy  when  I think  of  those  days  and  realize 
that  they  will  come  'no  more — no  more — ah, 
never  more  to  me.’  ” 

“ Quoting  Byron,  eh  ?”  uttered  a voice  at  the 
door. 

The  hall  door  of  the  Russell  domicile  always 
stood  invitingly  open,  so  that  any  straggler  could 
walk  in.  These  open  doors  are  supposed  to 
faintly  shadow  forth  the  open-hearted  hospitality 
of  the  Southerners. 

The  vagrant  who  claimed  our  attention  at 
that  moment  walked  in  with  an  easy,  self-pos- 
sessed air,  as  though  he  had  been  unanimously 
voted  the  freedom  of  the  house.  Tall  and  come- 
ly he  appeared,  with  a carel^  but  conscious  ex- 
pression. Crisp  black  locks  crowned  a smooth 
high  forehead,  where  no  undue  prominence  be- 
trayed intellectuality ; deep  set,  but  large  gray 
eyes;  rather  an  obstinate  looking  nose;  but  a 
gentle  mouth  that  spoke  of  sweet  compliance ; a 
mouth  formed  to  utter  kindly  words,  which  per- 
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hmps  the  heart  did  not  fully  feel.  Of  course  I 
knew  him  at  once,  and  of  course  I kept  silence. 
Which  did  not  Ala. 

“Oh,  is  that  the  way  you  steal  in,  Hugh 
Carter?”  she  said,  with  a petty  scorn ; “what 
might  you  not  have  heard  ? I only  wish  you 
had  overheard  a remark  I made  about  you  a 
little  while  ago.” 

“ You  are  dying  to  tell  me  I am  sure,”  he  an- 
swered ; “and  in  the  mean  time  I shall  pay  my 
respects  to  Miss  Leeds,  which  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  my  visit  this  evening.” 

He  walked  toward  me  slowly,  and  I gathered 
my  energies  to  meet  him.  All  my  heart  flew  to 
my  lips  to  greet  him  as  he  came,  but  I put  it 
down  with  a stern  hand.  The  blood  in  my 
veins,  at  first  a fiery  torrent,  turned  to  ice  as  I 
reached  out  a hand,  which  I am  sure  was  mar- 
ble cold,  to  meet  his  warm  grasp.  My  eye  sought 
his  face  a moment.  1 saw  no  token  there  of 
fierce  struggles,  or  the  solemn  vigils  of  a great 
grief — no  lines  inscribed  upon  that  smooth  monu- 
ment showed  the  grave  of  buried  hopes.  The 
grief  was  mine  alone. 

The  bars  of  conventionalism  being  laid  down 
deftly  between  us,  I took  my  place  behind  them 
in  silence  while  Mr.  Carter  turned  toward  the 
sparkling  Ala. 

“ Your  servants  are  not  on  the  alert  for  way- 
farers, I can  tell  you,”  he  said.  “ I saw  Cinder 
in  the  garden  looking  much  like  a live  coal,  in 
her  flaming  red  dress  and  yellow  turban.  She 
had  a dusky  follower,  I am  sure,  and  I think  1 
heard  something  about  ^Linkura's  'lection.*  I 
hope  you  both  cany  revolvers,  for  it  might  mean 
treason.” 

“ Now,  are  yon  not  ashamed  to  try  and  firigbt- 
en  Gretchen  on  her  arrival?  As  for  me,  you 
can't  effect  any  thing,  you  know.  Don't  all  our 
newspapers  say  that  we  have  perfect  confidence 
in  our  negroes  and  never  bar  our  doors;  and 
when  did  yon  hear  of  a newspaper  that  didn’t 
tell  the  truth?  Now  I know  who  the  ebony 
beau  is;  it’s  just  Powis,  father’s  boy,  that  he 
hired  out  to  Mr.  Rutledge.  He  has  run  away. 
He  always  does.  Every  year,  and  often  three 
or  four  times  a year,  Pow  is  sent  to  a new  place 
— for  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  here.  But 
he  is  as  sure  to  come  back  as  a bad  penny.” 

“That  is  comforting,”  answered  Mr.  Carter, 
with  a smile.  “Nevertheless  we  don't  know 
what  upturning,  what  fermentation  is  coming  to 
pass." 

“ Now  don’t  talk  politics,  I am  going  to  sing,” 
said  Ala,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  and  be- 
ginning, 

“When  swaUoirs  homeward  flj.” 

She  sang  it  well,  but  with  little  true  feeling: 
there  was  execution  but  not  inspiration  about 
her  style. 

Hugh  Carter  stood  near  me  all  the  time. 
Once  he  slightly  turned  and  said,  softly, 

“ Margaret,  you  sang  that  once  ?” 

I bowe^ 

“ Do  you  sing  it  any  more?” 

“No  more.” 
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1 believe  I saw  more  in  that  song  than  was 
really  there.  It  awoke  echoes  in  my  heart  more 
mournful  than  itself.  I had  sung  it  on  the  last 
evening  I had  spent  with  Hugh  Carter,  just  be- 
fore 1 collected  strength  to  take  the  fateful  scis- 
sors in  my  puny  hand  and  cut  the  cord  that 
bound  our  future  lives.  How  that  evening 
shaped  itself  in  memory  now  I It  was  at  a 
party.  Airy  phantasms,  in  “ gloss  of  satin  and 
glimmer  of  pearl,”  flitted  around  us,  yet  we 
felt  alone.  With  passionful  voice  I sang  that 
song,  uttering  all  my  love  safely  in  its  wail,  yet 
with  a heart  intent  on  a stem  purpose,  with  the 
altar  laid  for  the  sacrifice  and  the  fire  kindled. 

Hugh  Carter  thought  of  it  too,  and  with  some 
bitterness,  as  he  had  mayhap  the  right.  He 
could  not  rest  even  on  the  same  ground  of 
memory  with  roe,  but  turned  smilingly  to  Ala 
to  take  his  leave.  Upon  which  she  pouted  with 
a pretty  gracefulness,  and  with  the  air  of  one 
who  had  the  right  to  be  offended.  I wondered 
as  I looked. 

“ So  soon,”  she  murmured. 

Hugh  looked  uneasy.  He  evidently  felt  my 
presence  a restraint.  No  one  wants  a dead  Past 
resurrected  when  it  has  been  once  decently  in- 
terred, to  sit  with  its  hideous  skeleton  form  at 
the  gay  banquet  of  the  Present. 

“ And  you  go  back  to  Wilmington  next  week, 

Hugh  ?”  said  Ala,  half  questioning  and  half  as  a 
statement. 

“I'm  afraid  so,”  answered  the  gentleman, 
listlessly.  “ I must  settle  down  to  work  now. 

I have  lounged  this  summer  away  in  the  most 
delightful  style.  What  a pity  Miss  Leeds  was 
not  with  us  at  Beaufort ! Do  you  remember  the 
languid  mornings  and  the  breezy  evenings ; the 
stone  crabs  of  delicate  flavor  but  colicky  disposi- 
tion ; the  fascinating  flounders,  the  bathing  in 
the  surf,  and  all  the  other  delights?  When 
will  they  come  back  ?” 

“Next  summer,”  said  Ala. 

“ Ah  I who  knows  ?*'  answered  Hugh.  ‘ * There 
are  possibilities  in  the  future  which  your  lovely 
eyes  can  never  fathom.  Gk>d  forbid  that  they 
should.” 

“ So  you’re  in  earnest  about  going  back  to 
work  ?” 

“Yes ; though,  to  quote  an  elegant  sentiment 
of  a Hibernian  friend  of  mine, 

“‘I’m  not  over-food  o^  vnrnik, 

It’s  the  way  with  aU  the  Bradys.*  ** 

“ Why  go,  then  ?”  Ala  asked,  with  a glance 
which  1 did  not  understand. 

“Because — you  know  the  nursery  rhyme 
about  idle  hands;  idle  minds  are  as  bad,  I 
think.” 

“But  yonH  stay  to  Mrs.  Gibson’s  party?” 

“Maybe,  if  you'll  offer  inducements.” 

“ I will  be  there,”  said  Ala,  with  a regal  air. 

“Enough.  I will  be  there  then,  in  spite  of 
all,”  he  exclaimed  laughingly,  as  he  bowed  and 
left. 

For  a few  days  he  came  not,  and  when  he  did 
call  I kept  out  of  the  way.  He  nt  with  Ala  a 
long  time,  and  I stole  out  of  the  house  for  a 
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walk.  Did  he  wait  expectant  of  my  entrance? 
I wondered ; or  was  he  happy  with  my  friend 
while  I was  shut  out  of  all  his  thoughts  ? I was 
glad  that  he  was  going  to  Wilmington,  where  I 
should  be  no  more  tortured  by  so  many  vain 
questionings,  such  weak  repinings  at  what  my 
oonscience  had  required  at  my  hands. 

Time  passed,  and  still  Mrs.  Gibson’s  party 
was  in  the  future.  The  rumored  cause  of  delay 
was  that  the  chief  part  of  the  supper  lay  safe  in 
a schooner  that  couldn’t  get  over  a sand-shoal. 
At  last  Christmas  Eve  was  chosen. 

These  festivities  were  by  no  means  rare  in 
Newbern,  but  this  one  commenced  the  season. 
Ala  was  overflowing  with  excitement  about  her 
dress  and  mine.  She  dreamed  of  laces;  she 
talked  ribbons  and  jewels.  She  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  her  being  in  a restless  sea  of 
silk,  with  foam  of  tulle  or  cr4pe.  She  endured 
agonies  of  doubt  about  a color;  she  tortured 
herself  concerning  the  pattern  of  a sleeve ; she 
almost  went  into  a fit  over  a misfit. 

The  evening  came,  Alabama  subsided  to  a 
quiet  flutter.  Her  dress  was  perfect,  and  she 
knew  it.  Her  hair,  glossy  and  smooth  as  a Span- 
ish nut,  lay  coiled  in  silky  braids  around  her  per- 
fect head.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  infinite  con- 
tent as  she  looked  in  the  glass.  Excitement 
gave  the  coloring  which  the  picture  needed,  in 
a faint  tinge  on  her  somewhat  sallow  cheek  and 
a fuller  crimson  to  her  lips.  I stood  beside  her 
like  a pale  shadow,  1 thought,  from  whose  life 
all  the  color  had  faded.  1 wore  a silvery  poplin 
of  uncertain  hue.  It  floated*  around  me  like  a 
mist,  and  made  me  feel  unreal.  It  shone  with 
a cold  and  frosty  shimmer  to  my  eye,  and  seemed 
to  close  me  in  with  chill,  impdpable  folds  from 
all  the  fresh  glow  of  youthful  feeling  or  social 
joy. 

Ala  danced  down  the  stairs  merrily,  when 
Hugh  Carter’s  voice  was  heard,  and  I,  walking 
more  quietly,  left  him  time  to  do  his  work  of 
praiser.  He  was  eloquent,  and  really  felt  part 
of  what  he  said.  To  me  he  vouchsafed  one  look, 
and  shivered  with  a mocking  smile. 

“You  would  do  for  the  Frost  Queen,  Miss 
Leeds.” 

The  party  was  like  all  others.  A great  suc- 
cess Ala  pronounced  it,  for  the  host  was  conviv- 
ial, the  hostess  impartial,  the  ladies  dressed  up 
to  the  occasion,  the  beaux  agreeable,  the  dan- 
cing indefatigable,  and  the  supper  from  New 
York.  At  this  supper  I became  aware  that  Hugh 
Carter  had  helped  us  to  many  things,  but  ate  or 
drank  nothing  himself.  I wondered  silently. 
How  often  I had  seen  him  grow  flushed  and 
voluble  in  speech;  how  often  had  my  cheek 
flamed  like  his,  to  see  how  wine  could  steal  his 
reason  away ! 

When  first  the  knowledge  that  Hugh  Carter 
drank  too  deeply  came  home  to  my  unwilling 
heart,  duty  showed  my  path  and  conscience 
forced  my  trembling  feet  to  walk  in  it.  When 
charm  by  charm  unwound  that  clothed  my  idol 
and  I found  it  clay,  I dethroned  it  with  unsteady 
hand,  it  may  be,  and  tearful  eyes,  but  still  with 


firm  resolve.  No  wonder  he  was  bitter  and 
proud:  he  had  been  educated  in  a different 
school ; he  saw  from  a different  stand-point.  He 
drank  the  social  glass  in  an  open,  manly,  hos- 
pitable manner.  That  he  drained  it  too  often 
was  merely  an  excess  of  conviviality  and  good 
fellowship.  1 had  been  built  in  with  Puritan 
creeds,  he  said,  till  I didn’t  see  things  in  their 
true  light.  He  thanked  God  he  had  larger 
views  and  more  charity ; he  hoped  1 might  find 
some  Puritan  saint  with  a stricter  code  of  morals 
and  a sanctimonious  visage,  who  might  sing  with 
me  the  Psalm  of  Life  in  his  own  nasal  fashion. 
These  bitter  parting  words  came  after  passionate 
appeal,  pathetic  grief,  and  clamorous  adjuration 
were  exhausted.  1 withstood  all,  and  that  was 
the  end.  He  was  too  proud  to  promise  reform ; 
he  would  not  trammel  himself  with  resolutions ; 
he  scorned  the  love  that  could  not  trust,  and  so 
he  went  and  I bad  seen  him  no  more  till  my  first 
evening  in  Newbern. 

No  wonder  1 gazed  at  him  now  when  the 
Champagne  was  popping  merrily  on  every  side, 
and  he  did  not  taste  it.  Was  this  a whim  for 
the  moment  or  reform?  I dared  not  let  the 
blissful  hope  expand  in  my  heart.  Perhaps  he 
only  waited  for  the  restraint  of  our  presence  to 
be  removed  to  drain  deeper  draughts.  He  did 
stay  a while,  but  when  he  joined  us  I saw  no 
flush,  no  fitful,  unsteady  glance,  no  unwary 
word,  and  every  doubt  was  stilled  by  Ala's  gay 
raillery. 

“Now,  Hugh,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you 
been  with  those  fellows  all  this  time  and  drank 
nothing  but  water  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But  what  do  you  do  it  for?” 

“To  test  my  own  strength.” 

Ala  laughed  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a good 
joke: 

“ Take  care  you  don't  bend  your  resolutions 
too  far.  They’re  brittle  things,  you  know ; they 
break  sometimes.” 

Some  one  came  then  for  Ala  to  dance.  She 
was  the  belle  of  the  evening,  and  had  little  time 
to  waste  on  me.  1 was  already  tired.  1 was 
glad  to  slip  unperceived  into  a little  conserva- 
tory full  of  flowers,  which  opened  out  of  the 
front  parlor.  A faint  odor  of  tuberose  weighed 
down  the  air  with  Oriental  languor.  Waxen- 
white  camelias  held  up  their  queenly  cups,  and 
trailing  scarlet  flowers  ran  riot  here  and  there 
among  leaves  of  glossy  green.  I sat  down,  faint 
and  weary,  feeling  almost  envious  of  those  sweet 
flower-lives,  and  wishing  1 might  so  exhale  ex- 
istence in  a breath.  A pot  of  mignonnette  at  my 
side  tempted  my  idle  h^d,  and  1 broke  one  of 
the  delicate  sprays. 

“It  is  Christmas  Eve — will  yon  give  that  to 
me?”  said  a sudden  voice  at  my  side.  I did  not 
need  to  turn  to  know  that  voice.  “Give  it  to 
me,  Margaret,”  he  said,  in  a low  tone.  * * 1 need 
something.  Not  a flower  has  bloomed  in  my 
life  for  the  last  year.” 

I yielded  it,  and  drew  my  trembling  hand 
away. 
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“ How  cool  and  fall  of  repose  you  look  to- 
night, * Oh,  fair,  pale  Margaret  ?'  *’  he  went  on, 
rapidly.  “You  live  in  thoughts,  not  feelings. 
You  have  lost  a little  pink  bloom — the  shadow 
of  a rose-leaf— since  1 left  you ; that  is  all.** 

“ You  are  wrong,  Hugh  Carter,’*  1 said,  stung 
into  speech  by  his  reproachful  tone,  “and  you 
know  it.  What  are  outward  seemings?  If  I 
judged  you  by  their  rule  1 should  say  you  are  as 
calm  as  an  untried  serenity.*’ 

“ So  are  volcanoes  sometimes,”  he  mattered. 

“Do  you  think,  because  1 don't  pale  and 
tremble  at  your  approach,  because  1 don’t  carry 
the  sign  of  a restless  grief  on  my  face,  because 
the  crepe  drapery  is  not  seen,  is  there  no  mourn- 
ing ? Did  I not  love  you  truly  in  those  days  of 
old,  because  I eat,  and  drink,  and  live  without 
you  now  ?” 

“ Yes,  I think  you  loved  me,”  he  said,  “ with 
a sober,  saintly  affection;  not  with  the  irre- 
pressible fervor  that  fires  the  Southern  heart.” 

“My  love  would  have  sacrificed  all  just 
things  for  you ; yours  would  not  give  up  a de- 
praved appetite  for  me,”  I replied,  with  some 
bitterness.  “ Let  God  be  the  judge  between  us.  ** 

“Yet  you  have  only  ashes  left  where  once 
was  flame,”  he  said:  “mine  glows  and  bums 
yet;  time  or  pride  can  not  extinguish  it.” 

Just  then  Ala  Russell’s  rose>colored  robe  filled 
the  doorway  with  bloom.  She  gave  a quick  look 
of  surprise  at  seeing  my  companion,  yet  she  was 
too  secure  of  empire  to  fear  me.  Hugh  looked 
unconscious;  all  his  face  was  divested  of  pas- 
sion : a cynical  smile  played  about  bis  mouth. 
He  held  my  flower  in  his  hand. 

“What  are  you  doing  with  that  mignon- 
nette?”  exclaimed  Ala*;  “do  give  it  to  me. 
You  are  crashing  the  poor  thing  to  pieces.” 

“And  making  it  sweeter,”  he  said^  “as  sor- 
rows do  with  people.” 

“They  often  make  them  sourer,”  laughed 
Ala : “ for  instance,  your  maiden  aunt.  How 
is  she,  to-night?” 

“Well,  she  has  been  endurable  this  time,  and 
to-morrow  is  my  last  day.” 

“Not  stay  through  our  holiday-week?”  asked 
Ala. 

“Positively  no.” 

“ But  that  flower— if  you  have  squeezed  it  to 
death  1*11  take  it.” 

“Til  give  you  something  better.” 

“No,  1 must  have  that.” 

So  he  laid  it  in  her  hands,  with  a careless 
smile,  and  I turned  away,  seeing  that  his  eyes 
examined  me.  Was  he  trying  my  heart  after 
this  fashion  ? Then  not  a ripple  on  the  surface 
should  betray  the  stormy  surges  that  heaved  be- 
low. He  bade  us  good-by  at  the  door  that 
night,  and  did  not  call  on  Christmas-Day.  On 
the  day  after  he  went  to  Wilmington. 

Holiday-week  is  the  slaves*  carnival.  A 
black  torrent  pours  through  the  streets — ^merry, 
careless  souls  living  in  the  present,  forgetful  of 
a bard  and  arid  past  and  an  unpromising  future. 
Cinder  came  early  to  my  door  for  a Christmas 


gift,  and  was  delighted  at  the  gay  breast-pin  of 
barbaric  gorgeousness  which  I had  ready  for  her. 
She  was  overflowing  with  thanks. 

“ Sure  enaff,Mi8s  Greatshins,  you  dun  bought 
it  for  me?” 

1 assured  her  of  the  reality  of  the  purchase. 

In  the  excess  of  her  pleasure  she  grew  con- 
fidential. 

“Now  look  yer,”  she  said,  in  a low  tone; 
“I’se  mighty  curus  to  know  somthin.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  I asked,  in  an  encour- 
aging tone. 

“ Do  you  reckon  the  Norf *11  fight  ?” 

“ I reckon  they  will.” 

“Pd  a heap  rather  they  would,  cos  we’d  be 
firee  then.” 

“ And  would  you  like  it  ?”. 

“ Oh  yes.  Den  I’d  have  some  niggers  of  my 
own,  and  lick  em  like  forty,  two  or  tree  about 
yer.  Dey  needs  it  bad.” 

“ But  you  couldn’t,”  I answered,  laughing, 
“ if  they  were  all  free.” 

Cinder  seemed  to  revolve  this  idea  unwilling- 
ly in  her  mind.  “Heap  o*  use  o*  bein  free,” 
she  muttered,  “if  I couldn’t  be  like  white 
folks,  and  knock  some  sassy  nigger  roun — they 
was  onbearable  nuff  now ;”  and  she  went  out  of 
the  room  with  a new  notion  in  her  head. 

Winter  does  not  linger  long  in  Newbem. 
Roses  bloom  in  the  gardens  nearly  every  month 
in  the  year.  Spring  comes,  not  with  slow  ap- 
proaches, as  in  this  Northern  clime,  but  with  all 
her  lavish  beauty  at  once ; with  no  chill  days,  no 
chary  bringing  out,  one  by  one,  of  her  treasured 
charms,  like  a miser  with  his  stored  gold,  but 
rather  as  a spendthrift  she  scatters  her  rich  gifts 
on  the  bounteous  earth,  as  though  they  were  in- 
exhaustible. 

In  April  Sumter  was  taken.  Till  that  day 
Newbern  was  apparently  loyal ; then  in  a mo- 
ment the  great  popular  heart  surged  over  into 
the  seething,  restless  vortex  of  secession.  Some 
shrank  back  afraid ; timid  souls  shivered  on  the 
brink  and  feared  the  plunge ; but  many  hailed 
it  as  the  tide  in  their  affairs  which  was  to  lead 
on  to  fortune.  Wondrous  dreams  of  a strong 
and  wealthy  empire  fired  the  Southern  heart. 
Some  faces  glowed  with  visions  of  coming  great- 
ness ; some  trembled  and  blanched  at  phantasms 
of  coming  horror.  Ala  took  the  crisis  coolly. 
The  stab  at  national  life  did  not  wound  her. 
The  traitorous  shot  at  the  national  flag  woke  no 
painful  echo  in  her  serene  heart.  The  excitement 
was  rather  a stimulating  draught  for  the  languid 
summer  day.  To  meet  in  gay  parties  for  scrap- 
ing lint,  or  sewing  for  the  soldiers,  was  a pleas- 
ant variation  to  a monotonous  season.  The 
beaux  joined  these  festive  gatherings,  and  gave 
zest  to  the  fair  workers  by  their  smiles  and  jokes. 
I went  but  once.  No  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  the  dread  realities  of  war  were  impending — 
that  carnage  and  desolation  were  soon  to  sweep 
the  land  with  the  besom  of  destruction — to  hear 
those  fresh  young  girls  and  dainty,  delicate-hand- 
ed men  discuss  matters.  Nothing  more  import- 
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ant  than  a target-shooting  match  seemed  in  their 
minds*  eye. 

1 felt  that  it  was  time  for  my  visit  to  end,  and 
I said  so  to  Ala.  Then  she  nsed  all  her  power 
of  entreaty. 

*‘Papa  may  have  to  leave  me;  he  has  some 
government  business,  yon  know.  Frank  has 
left  college  and  joined  the  army.  I can  not  do 
without  you.” 

**But  1 might  be  tarred  and  feathered  for 
treason  to  the  Confoderacy ; that  would  be  quite 
uncomfortable  in  this  warm  weather.” 

ril  take  my  oath  you're  not  an  Abolitionist, 
so  you  needn't  fear.” 

^^But  I won't  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
they  may  confiscate  my  trunk  and  its  contents,” 
1 urged. 

“Then  you  shall  have  new  ones.  I should 
like  that  mightily ; it  would  be  a good  way  to 
sweep  out  all  the  old  things  that  my  conscience 
won’t  let  me  throw  away.  Don't  say  another 


The  mornings  at  Beaufort  are  hot  and  lan- 
guid. One  rises  with  the  foeling  of  living  and 
moving  in  a warm  vapor  bath ; the  fog  sponges 
out  the  solid  ground,  and  yon  seem  to  float  in 
nebnloip  ether  between  earth  and  heaven.  Then 
a torrid  sun  comes  out  and  the  mist  spirits  fly 
before  his  fiery  breath,  till  one  pants  and  sinlu 
exhausted  with  the  fierce  heat.  Only  the 
sparkling,  life-giving  touch  of  old  ocean  could 
revive  the  drooping  energy — only  in  looking 
forth  to  its  limitless  waste  of  waters  did  I ever  feel 
the  place  endurable.  Beaufort  itself  is  a meagre 
little  town,  unwashed,  unkempt;  sprawled  out 
upon  a sand-beach,  where  the  grotesque  am- 
phibious “ sand-fiddlers”  and  the  little  darkeys 
are  the  only  exponents  of  energy.  The  thin, 
gaunt  inhabitants  lounged  about  with  no  per- 
ceptible occupation.  They  were  quite  despised 
by  the  Newbem  visitors,  who  considered  them- 
selves fifty  years  in  advance  in  civilization.  The 
great  hotel  of  the  place,  which  stood  elbowing 


word  about  it.  If  you  do  go.  I'll  telegraph  to  I the  sea,  was  quite  a spacious  wooden  edifice  with 
all  the  way-stations  that  a suspicious  character  long  piazzas  stretching  around  it.  The  visitors 
is  coming,  who  is  secretly  known  to  have  a dan-  were  expected  to  live  out  of  doors  evidently,  for 
gerous  proclivity  for  enlightening  woolly-heads ; there  were  few  accommodations  within.  The 
and  you  w'ould  never  reach  your  home — ^you  simplest  New  England  boarding-house  keq>er 
would  roam  about  like  the  Wandering  Jew.  would  have  scorned  the  rough  rooms,  bare  floors, 
Then  we  are  going  to  Beaufort  in  two  or  three  and  curtainless  windows  which  received  us. 
weeks,  and  the  delights  of  that  inestimable  re-  But  people  went  to  Beaufort  to  be  fanned  by 
sort  have  never  been  opened  to  your  unsophistic-  sea-breezes,  to  bathe  in  the  surf,  and  to  eat 
ated  eye  and  palate.”  stone-crabs  and  fish.  All  these  delights  were 

I was  silent.  unfailing,  and  they  asked  no  more. 

“Lastly,  Hugh  Carter  is  coming  back.  His  A little  way  out,  dimly  discerned  on  a sandy 
aunt  is  so  overcome  with  a fear  of  the  Yankee  bar,  stood  Fort  Macon.  I expressed  a wish  for 
invasion  that  she  has  ordered  him  home.  They  a nearer  look  at  the  old  fort  one  day,  so  we 
will  be  of  our  party  to  Beaufort.”  ^ ' went.  A queer-looking  ebony  image,  familiar- 

“ Ordered!”  I exclaimed,  musingly.  ^ ly  called  “ Uncle  Jeff,**  was  our  captain.  His 

“Yes,”  answered  Ala.  “He  expects  that  face  had  the  effect  of  a dried  persimmon,  but 
she  will  leave  him  her  fortune,  so  he  is  dutiful  his  eyes  were  full  of  good-nature ; and  he  wore 
of  course.”  a new  suit  of  clothes  so  much  too  large  for  him 

I suppose  I looked  contemptuous.  that  he  looked  like  a shriveled  nut  shrunk  up 

“ You  want  to  use  an  elegant  Turkish  ex-  in  a large  shell, 
clamation  now,  and  say  ‘ Bosh,  ’ I suppose,”  said  “ Why  you’re  coming  out.  Unde !”  said  Hugh, 
Ala,  laughing,  “ but  money  isn’t  ‘bosh.’”  merrily,  as  he  observed  them;  “been  getting 
The  result  of  our  conversation  was  that  I con-  married,  or  had  your  free  papers  signed  ?” 
sented  to  stay.  I had  little  to  draw  me  away ; “ Nuffln  so  bad  as  dat,”  said  Uncle  Jeff,  with 

little  to  lose  in  the  universal  wreck  if  I remain^,  a grin. 

At  last  sea  and  land  were  alike  blockaded  for  “As  bad  as  what?  I thought  you  were  work- 
me,  so  that  like  Sterne’s  starling  “I  couldn’t  ing  for  your  freedom  last  summer.” 
get  out.”  But  poor  Miss  Carter’s  sickness  was  “ Why  yes,  Massa  Kyarter,  dat  am  a foe  and 
more  than  a nervous  whim.  It  was  a mortal  no  mistake.  You  see  when  I was  young  I 
malady.  Hugh  Carter  put  crape  on  his  hat  and  tought  a heep  o’  bein  free,  and  as  I was  a likely 
joined  ns  at  Beaufort,  to  divert  his  mind.  He  han,  ole  Marse  he  let  me  have  this  yer  boat  and 
really  did  look  thin  and  sad.  His  mood  was  all  I gits  over  what  my  hire’s  wuth  is  mine ; so 
fitful  and  strange.  I thought  at  first  it  was  bein  an  ambitious  nigger  I put  in  sure  ennff, 
grief  that  swayed  him,  but  I found  my  mistake,  and  I reckon  I couldn’t  ha  spent  much,  but  1 
I feared  that  he  might  seek  once  more  the  made  a heap.  Ole  Marse  used  to  count  it,  and 
tempting  cup ; but  he  seemed  as  firm  in  his  re-  he  said  'twas  a fortin.  Well,  jes  after  you  Icf  I 
solve  as  ever.  Though  some  of  the  other  young  went  out  in  dis  yer  boat  one  day  and  a mighty 
men  were  carried  up  to  bed  in  a helpless  ’ state  stiff  gale  blowed  up,  and  bimby  de  boat  tipped 
after  midnight,  he  never  indulged.  Then  my  over  and  dis  yer  chile  was  a blowin  too  in  the 
hope  grew — the  future  was  no  longer  a dreary  water  like  a porpis.  Fore  I knowed  any  ting  I 
waste  — the  desert  blossomed  as  the  rose.  I didn’t  know  nothing,  somebody  fished  me  out ; 
waited  with  blissful  surety  that  he  should  some  but  I loss  my  ambition  dat  duckin  sure  naff ; 
day  say  “Behold  me,  I am  worthy  of  thy  lov-  tole  ole  Marse  didn’t  want  to  own  myself  any 
ing,  for  I love  thee : I am  worthy  as  a king.”  mo’,  niggers  is  such  migh^  onsartin  property.” 
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“ So  as  long  as  70a  belong  to  old  Marse  it 
will  bo  his  loss  and  not  yours  if  you  drown," 
said  Hugh. 

“ Jes  so,  Sab,*’  answered  Jeff  with  the  ut- 
most complaisance. 

* ‘ His  logic  is  rather  different  from  our  Dusty 's ; 
you  remember  her,  Hugh  ?”  exclaimed  Ala. 

“A  tall,  slender  woman,  with  the  air  of  an 
Indian  princess,"  asked  Hugh. 

“Yes,  named  ‘Desdemona'  by  papa;  he  has 
always  delighted  in  long  and  sonorous  names : 
witness  mine.  But  it  has  dwindled  ignomini- 
ously  down  to  ^ Dusty,  ’ in  the  lazy  darleoy  dia-  1 
lect.  Well,  for  years  Dusty  has  concentrated 
in  herself  all  the  ailments  that  human  flesh  is 
heir  to.  She  was  a dead  weight,  did  nothing 
for  herself  but  consume  innumerable  bottles  of 
agreeable  medicine  till  at  last  pa|>B,  in  despair, 
sold  her  to  herself  for  a hundred  dollars.  Then 
she  recovered  miraculously,  and  is  able  to  do 
any  thing.  She  told  Pow  the  other  day  *she 
reckoned  she  made  nine  hundred  doUara  clar 
out  o’  ole  Marse  dat  time.’  *’ 

We  reached  the  low  sand-beach  near  the  fort. 
Sand-shoals  lay  around  us  waste  and  desolate ; 
no  vegetation  is  seen.  A few  common  shells 
are  strewn  about,  but  none  of  delicate  tint  or 
much  beauty  of  form.  The  old  fort  loomed 
upon  our  gaze ; a low  stone-work,  somewhat  di- 
li^idated,  and  of  slight  elevation.  It  had  late- 
ly been  seized  by  the  State  authorities,  and  two 
regiments  of  soldiers  were  endeavoring  to  make 
some  repairs,  so  that  the  ancient  structure  might 
be  in  a better  condition  for  defense.  We  walked 
over  a draw-bridge,  and  found  ourselves  at  an 
entrance,  formidable  in  appearance,  built  in 
solid  masonry.  There  was  a parade  nicely  sod- 
ded and  neatly  kept,  refreshing  in  its  greenness 
after  the  dazzling  white  sand.  The  air  was 
cool  and  damp  within  those  stone-walls,  and 
struck  a chill  through  ns. 

In  springing  out  of  the  boat  Ala  had  hurt  her 
foot  on  a sharp  stone.  Her  delicate  kid-slipper 
was  cut  through.  She  declared  she  could  hard- 
ly walk,  but  must  be  supported  to  the  fort,  where 
she  could  wait  till  we  explored  things.  Hugh 
showed  a very  chivalrous  concern  at  her  injury, 
and  she  leaned  with  a pretty  languid  air  upon 
his  arm  till  we  entered  the  fort. 

Some  officers  met  my  companions  as  old 
friends.  Ala  was  in  her  element.  She  de- 
clared she  could  not  by  any  possibility  walk  an- 
other step. 

“I’ll  wait  for  you  here,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a bewitching  smile.  “ I’ve  explored  every  thing. 

I know  all  the  joys  of  a stroll  on  the  sandy 
beach ; there  is  nothing  new  to  me  under  the 
Beaufort  sun." 

“Only  last  summer  ics  were  not  here,”  re- 
turned a slim  young  Lieutenant. 

“Old  foes  in  a new  disguise,  Sainty  Tudor," 
lauded  Ala.  “ I might  have  stormed  the  fort 
And  taken  possession  last  summer,  for  there  was 
only  an  old  man  and  a child  here.  What  a 
heroine  I might  have  been !’’ 

“ Yon  could  storm  it  now  and  take  possession 
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—of  our  hearts  at  least,”  returned  Lieutenant 
Tudor,  with  a courtly  bow. 

“Well,  Miss  Ala,”  said  Hugh,  “I  shall 
leave  you  with  your  old  friend,  while  I address 
myself  to  a pacific  stroll  with  Miss  Leeds  on  the 
bich." 

As  Ala  could  not  readily  divide  herself,  so  as 
both  to  go  and  stay,  she  contented  herself  with 
dismissing  us  in  a benignant  manner. 

I trembled  a little  as  I walked  away  from 
the  old  fort  with  Hugh  Carter.  I had  never 
been  alone  with  him  since  that  brief  moment  in 
the  conservatory.  I felt  as  if  some  crisis  in  my 
life  approached,  and  I would  gladly  have  shrunk 
back,  childishly,  from  facing  it.  There  was 
that  sense  of  isolation  about  the  spot  which 
makes  human  beings  draw  nearer  to  each  other. 

Above  us  the  clouds  began  to  golden  with  the 
setting  sun;  but  here  and  there  darker  ones 
trooped  by  as  if  borne  by  the  breath  of  some 
coming  gale.  The  sea  surged  ever  on,  but  its 
waves  were  flecked  with  foam,  and  I felt  a hot 
breath  upon  my  cheek,  and  that  dead  calm  in 
the  air  which  precedes  a thunder-storm.  Our 
walk  should  not  be  long,  I resolved.  The  silence 
grew  oppressive ; it  seemed  to  “ ache  around  us.” 

“ I’m  not  wise  in  such  things,”  I exclaimed ; 

“ but  I’m  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  a storm.” 

Hugh  looked  absently  at  sea  and  sky.  “ No 
matter,"  he  said;  “you  and  I have  passed 
through  worse  storms.  I wish,  Margaret,  that 
you  and  I could  be  cast  away  on  some  such 
place  as  this — away  from  society,  with  its  false 
Mammon-worshipers  — away  from  the  world’s 
social  fictions : we  might  be  happy  then.” 

longed  to  ask  him  why  we  could  not  be 
happy  as  it  was ; what  social  bar  stood  between 
us,  that  only  stranded  on  some  desolate  bland 
our  love  could  live.  But  pride  kept  me  back. 

“I  should  want  an  island  like  Crusoe’s,”  I 
answered,  with  a smile,  “where  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life  really  exbted,  only  needing  in- 
genuity and  wisdom  to  make  a complete  home.” 

“ And  could  you  be  happy  so  ?”  he  asked,  in 
a tender  tone. 

“ I believe  so— I am  sure  so,”  I answered ; 

“ if  I had  only  one  to  whom  I might  say,  * How 
pleasant  is  solitude !’  ” 

“Yes,  if  we  could  only  reach  one  of  those 
‘ purple  isles  of  Eklen  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres 
of  sea,’  where  fruits  hang  ready  to  be  eaten,  and 
the  waters  teem  with  fish.  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  land,  Margaret,  where  they  don’t  worship 
the  golden  calf?” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?’’  I asked,  wonderingly. 

“ Why,  any  spot  where  men  do  not  give  them- 
selves up,  body  and  soul,  for  money? — any  bless- 
ed land  where  girls  are  not  as  shamefully  sold  os 
the  Circassian  beauties  for  the  harem?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I said;  “but  of  this  I am 
sure,  that  there  are  noble  hearts  who  scorn  to 
bow  to  wealth,  and  true  women  who  would  die 
rather  than  marry  without  love!” 

“Are  there?”  he  said,  quickly.  “How 
proudly  your  eyes  flash!  Well  I know  you  are 
one  of  those  true  women ! You  have  a noble 
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nature,  Margaret — strong  and  true!  I could 
trust  you  in  the  hour  of  trial ; I could  lean  upon 
you,  and  never  find  you  fail  and  pierce  me.  You 
are  a strange  contrast  to  your  friend.” 

“ To  Ala  ?”  I asked. 

Yes ; there  is  a dangerous  fiend  peering  out 
of  her  shining  hazel  eyes  sometimes,  that  makes 
me  remember  her  mother.” 

“ What  was  her  mother  like?” 

**She  is  living  now — divorced.  I thought 
you  must  know.” 

^ * Comfortable  prospect  for  the  hardy  individ- 
ual who  shall  venture  on  Ala,  is  it  not  ?” 

He  never  spoke  of  his  reform.  1 wondered, 
yet  could  not  speak  for  him.  I felt  he  loved 
me  with  the  same  love,  and  in  my  happiness  1 
4iid  not  fetter  him  with  promises.  We  for- 
got the  threatened  storm  in  our  talk,  and  were 
only  recalled  to  the  unpleasant  knowledge  by  a 
drift  of  sand  in  our  faces.  Our  dream  palace, 
with  its  misty  pinnacles  of  more  than  real  beau- 
ty, vanished  in  the  besieging  gale.  1 had  been 
treading  a charmed  path  in  an  unreal  world  ; I 
found  myself  on  the  desolate  sand-beach,  scud- 
ding before  the  blast.  Something  in  his  pro- 
tecting manner  to  me  recalled  bis  tender  care  of 
some  one  else  a short  time  before.  I shrank 
away  a little ; and  the  remembrance  came  over 
me  that  Hugh  Carter  had  alluded  by  no  word  or 
hint  to  our  future.  1 had  not  noted  it  in  the 
brimming  joy  that  overflowed  that  hour ; but 
now  that  the  delirious  draught”  was  drained, 
1 found  some  bitter  dregs  in  the  empty  cup.  He 
had  talked  eloquently  of  his  love — no  one  could 
better  utter  “ love’s  silver  phrases” — and  I be- 
lieved him ; yet,  amidst  all  the  flowery  dra  Ay 
of  words,  1 could  discern  the  hard  fact  thatne 
had  not  asked  roe  to  be  his  wife. 

He  takes  too  much  for  granted,”  I thought, 
with  a pang  of  wounded  pride.  ‘^Because  we 
were  once  engaged,  he  is  too  sure  now  even  to 
give  me  the  privilege  of  accepting  him.” 

But  I had  no  room  for  reproachful  thoughts 
while  he  drew  me  so  protoctingly  to  his  side  and 
said,  **  How  I wish  1 could  shield  you  from  all 
storms.  Little  Pearl ; I wish  I could  I”  . 

Was  it  my  place  to  ask  why  he  could  not? 

Only  on  entering  the  fort  again  Hugh  said, 
in  a sudden  voice  of  pain,  ^*We  have  been 
dreaming,  Little  Pearl-only  dreaming!” 

Before  I had  time  to  wonder,  Ala  cried  out. 

What  an  age  you  have  been ! You  must  have 
discovered  something  far  more  interesting  than 
I have  ever  seen  on  the  beach.  1 thought  you’d 
hurry  back  when  you  saw  the  storm  brewing.” 

for  one,  have  not  found  the  time  long!” 
exclaimed  Lieutenant  Tudor,  reproachfully. 

“We  wanted  to  give  you  time  to  recover,” 
laughed  Hugh.  And  after  many  farewells  we 
hastened  back  to  our  boat.  Uncle  Jeff  sat  look- 
ing at  the  gathering  blackness  with  wistful  eye. 
He  made  what  haste  he  could,  evidently  keenly 
alive  to  the  memory  of  his  last  “duckin.” 

“If  we’re  upset.  Uncle  JefiP,  you  may  find 
your  ambition  again  running  loose  in  the  wa- 
ter.” 
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“Don’t  want  him,”  answered  the  colored 
sage ; “ ’tain’t  no  account  to  a nigger.” 

We  just  gained  the  shelter  of  the  piazza  be- 
fore the  storm  burst  in  tropical  fury.  Thunder 
that  never  ceased  its  peal,  lightning  that  gleamed 
like  bars  of  living  flame,  lit  up  the  sea  with  its 
ghastly  glare,  and  then  seemed  to  quench  itself 
in  the  seething  waters.  All  the  elements  strove 
in  fierce  conflict.  Yet  a pale,  serene  evening 
ended  that  day.  Night  came  luminous  with 
stars,  and  the  moon,  a silver  boat  upon  a cloud- 
less sea,  rode  benignly  on.  Its  argent  bars  lay 
upon  the  waves,  which  Were  still  heaving  with 
the  restless  heart  beneath.  Only  a mild  south 
wind  touched  my  face  like  the  kindly  greeting 
of  a friend. 

I felt  too  weary  after  my  long  stroll,  the  storm, 
and  the  emotions  of  the  day,  to  do  any  thing  but 
lean  indolently  back  in  the  only  easy-chair  I 
could  find,  and  try  to  take  up  again  the  bright- 
colored  threads  of  blissful  dreams.  Ala  was  not 
in  her  room  when  I took  possession.  She  had 
recovered  her  fatigue,  and  was  spending  the 
evening  in  Beaufort  fashion  out  of  doors.  I had 
no  light,  but  the  moonbeams  illuminated  the 
room  with  their  pallid  rays,  and  I could  see 
through  the  open  window  the  dark  figures  pacing 
up  and  down  the  piazza.  Now  and  then  a gay 
group  would  linger  near,  and  I could  hear  the 
ripple  of  merry  laughter  or  a fragment  of  con- 
versation. How  pleasant  life  seemed ! Serene 
as  that  moonlit  night  appeared  my  future ; the 
storm  had  come  and  passed  ; all  should  now  be 
peace,  and  I hummed  a pleasant  verse  of  Tenny- 
son that  came  into  my  mind : 

“Ah!  but  I wiU  love  h\m  truly, 

He  shaU  hare  a cheerfiil  home, 

I will  order  all  thinga  duly 
When  beneath  hia  roof  I come.** 

So  I dreamed  the  evening  away.  When  Cinder 
came  in  I was  startled  to  find  it  so  late.  She 
lit  a candle  and  began  to  prepare  things  for  the 
night. 

“Pow  dun  come  to-day,”  she  said,  as  though 
I was  as  much  interested  in  the  advent  of  her 
sable  beau  as  she  was  herself.  I felt  tender  to 
all  lovers  at  that  moment,  so  I ronsed  myself  to 
an  appearance  of  attention. 

“Any  Newbem  news?”  I asked. 

“Mighty  little;  nuffin  but  drillen  and  gwine 
to  de  war.  Oh,  he  did  say  Massa  Wilmot’s 
folks  gwine  North  de  fust  chance.” 

I was  silently  pondering  the  fact  that  here 
was  an  opportunity  to  go  North  which  I ought 
not  miss ; but  like  the  caged  canaiy,  I began  to 
love  my  prison  too  well. 

When  Ala  came  in  I oonld  see  that  her  eyes 
were  strangely  bright  and  her  cheeks  burning. 

She  seemed  full  of  a pleasant  excitement,  palpi- 
tating with  an  excess  of  joyous  emotion. 

“ Cinder ! ” she  exclaimed,  in  an  excited  tone, 

“get  me  a glass  of  ice-water.  My  mouth  is 
parched,  and  my  blood  is  on  fire.” 

“ It  is  not  such  a warm  night,”  I said  as  the 
girl  went  out. 

“ No,  Gretchen,  but — I might  as  well  tell  you, 
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though  otherwise  it  is  a secret — 1 have  had  some- 
thing to  flurry  me — an  offer  of  marriage.’’ 

“ From  whom  ? Sainty  Tudor  ?”  I asked,  gay- 
ly,  this  gentleman  being  one  of  the  moths  who 
employed  themselves  in  singeing  their  wings  in 
the  dangerous  blaze  of  Miss  Alabama's  charms. 

“No,  but  1 shall  have  some  fun  with  Sainty 
yet — can’t  you  guess,  Gretchen  ?” 

“ I’m  not  a bit  of  a Yankee  in  that  art,”  I an- 
swered. 

“Well,  to  put  you  out  of  your  misery,  it  was 
Hugh  Carter.” 

Like  a bolt  of  ice  these  words  struck  home  to 
my  inmost  heart.  I fell  back  as  one  who  has 
received  a mortal  blow ; but  the  dim  candle  gave 
but  tremulous  light,  and  Ala  was  occupied  with 
her  own  joy,  so  she  took  no  note  of  me. 

“Why  don’t  you  congratulate  me?”  she  asked, 
with  a little  impatience. 

I gained  a seeming  calm  and  answered,  “I 
must  recover  first  from  my  surprise.  I hope 
you  will  be  happy.” 

“ Of  coarse  1 shall — ^he  is  not  rich,  to  be  sore 
— how  mean  in  his  aunt  to  leave  her  fortune 
away  from  him !” 

“Did  she?” 

“Yes,  to  an  orphan  asylum;  but  I am  an 
heiress,  and  we’ll  manage  very  well.  Still  Hugh 
had  a right  to  expect  the  old  woman’s  property. 
And  he  could  have  spent  her  fortune  grace- 
fully.” 

^ here  was  the  key-note  to  my  false  lover’s 
^character.  With  his  ideas  only  two  paths  lay 
before  him — ^to  marry  for  money,  or  to  work  for 
his  living.  Who  can  wonder  that  he  chose  the 
smoothest?  I rose  to  go,  saying,  with  what  calm- 
ness 1 could  gather, 

“ And  1 have  a bit  of  news  to  tell  you,  Ala.” 

“ Oh  1 are  we  to  have  another  vredding?”  she 
exclaimed,  gayly ; “let  it  be  on  the  same  day 
as  mine.” 

“ Mr.  Wilmot  and  family  are  going  North  as 
soon  as  possible^  I must  go  with  them ; it  may 
be  my  last  chance,”  I answered,  calmly. 

Ala  plead  with  me  for  a while,  but  1 imag- 
ined there  was  less  fervor  in  her  tone  than  she 
had  used  before.  She  was  too  happy  now  to 
need  me  as  much.  1 left  her  with  some  bitter- 
ness at  heart,  unjustly  feeling  that  her  love  had 
failed  me  in  the  hour  of  need. 

I must  pass  rapidly  over  all  that  lingering 
and  wearisome  journey,  where  we  meandered 
over  half  the  Southern  States  to  find  our  way 
to  New  York.  Every  where  we  met  the  roused 
Southern  chivalry  going  to  fight  for  their  altars 
and  their  fires  and  their  slaves;  Bands  of  pa- 
triotic maidens  welcomed  the  heroes  of  many 
coming  battles  with  choicest  flowers  and  tender 
looks.  But  I thought  the  men  would  have 
liked  something  less  ethereal.  Indeed  1 heard 
one  rude  G^rgian  say,  quite  audibly,  “Bother 
the  flowers  agin ; reckon  a fellow  can’t  eat  flow- 
ers like  a beast ; bin  a travelin’  three  days,  and 
had  bouquets  enough  to  smother  us,  but  not  a 
darned  warm  bite  o*  wit  ties.”  The  journey  was 
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useful  to  me  just  then.  The  shifting  panorama 
of  new  scenes  made  the  past  less  painfully  vivid. 
Change,  like  time,  has  power  to  soften  trial. 

At  last,  after  a long  and  wearisome  journey, 
we  reached  Louisville,  and  soon  were  once  more 
at  rest  in  New  York. 

I strove  to  conquer  fate  by  bearing  it,  often 
repeating  to  myself  the  old  French  motto,  “It 
is  not  the  victory  which  makes  the  happiness 
of  noble  minds,  it  is  the  combat.”  And  at  last, 
from  the  hard,  unsightly  root,  Duty,  1 gathered 
the  pale  blossom  of  Peace.  1 settled  down  to  a 
life  uneventful  yet  not  unfruitful,  and,  like  a 
storm-tossed  mariner,  1 gave  thanks  for  a quiet 
haven.  But  rest  is  not  happiness.  Yet  time 
wore  on;  winter  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
Lent,  with  a deeper  meaning  in  wailing  prayer 
or  penitential  psalm,  was  kept  in  the  churches. 

And  the  past,  though  dead,  was  not  buried.  I 
knew  this  by  the  deathly  faintness  that  chilled 
my  pulses  when  I saw  a name  among  the  pris- 
oners taken  at  Roanoke  Island — “Lieutenant 
Hugh  Carter,  dangerously  wounded.”  How  had 
he,  ease-loving,  luxurious  as  he  was,  been  press- 
ed into  the  Southern  army  ? What  dread  pos- 
sibilities lay  in  those  two  words  I Lying  in  a 
Northern  hospital,  sick  and  dying  it  might  be, 
with  no  loving  lips  to  whisper  comfort — no  ten- 
der hand  to  smooth  the  pillow  for  his  head  as 
the  last  of  earthly  pains  ebbed  away  before  the 
eternal  peace ; no  kindly  heart  near  to  treasure 
the  last  faint  utterances  of  human  love,  and  to 
deliver  them,  still  fragrant  with  his  last  sigh,  to 
dear  ones  left  behind — to  bis  bride,  perhaps. 

But  I thought  no  more  of  his  sin  against  me 
and  against  his  own  soul.  I only  remembered 
that  he  was  alone,  a stranger  in  a strange  land, 
and  that  Christian  duty  made  him  my  care.  So 
I went  to  seek  him  at  once. 

I had  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  hospital. 

I nerved  myself  to  firmness  as  I followed  the 
nurse  between  the  long  rows  of  beds,  where  prone 
and  helpless  lay  die  once  stalwart  men.  Some 
were  ghastly  and  spent  with  disease,  others 
strong  as  giants  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  But 
when  we  paused  at  last  I groaned  aloud,  “Nev- 
er,  oh  never  could  that  be  Hugh  Carter !”  But 
the  calm-voiced  official  assured  me  it  was  no 
other  than  Lieutenant  Hugh  Carter.  “And 
he’s  fought  his  last  battle,”  she  said.  I heard 
the  words  as  one  in  a dream.  For  I looked  at 
a wreck — a worn  and  haggard  face  flushed  with 
fever;  wide-staring  eager  eyes  that  questioned 
vacancy  with  some  frantic  longing ; thin,  nervous 
hands  that  clutched  and  fought  the  air.  What 
could  I do  there  ? 

“ He  is  very  strong  yet,”  I said,  with  a gleam 
of  hope. 

“That’s  only  fever,”  said  the  nurse;  “as 
soon  as  it  goes  off  he’ll  sink.  There  is  no  hope.” 

“ Then  I’ll  stay  with  him  till  the  last,”  I said, 
sitting  down  by  the  bedside. 

“ Are  you  a relation  ?” 

“ No — a near  friend,”  I answered. 

“Well,  if  you  want  help  let  me  know.” 

I nodded,  and  she  left  me  to  my  weary  vigil 
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— to  wet  the  parched  lips,  to  cool  the  fevered 
brow,  to  listen  to  the  ravings  that  often  pierced 
me  with  keen  arrows  as  they  brought  the  past 
vividly  back  again.  The  body  lay  there  ten- 
antless,  while  the  mind  wandered  wildly  over 
other  scenes.  Sometimes  my  name  broke  with 
a burst  of  agony  from  his  hot  lips — sometimes 
gay,  light-hearted  words  mocked  the  awful  trag- 
edy that  was  transpiring— sometime  he  battled 
again  on  an  imaginary  held,  and  bravely  charged 
on  the  foe,  and  then  he  grappled  with  the  last 
and  great  enemy,  Death.  And  last,  I saw  the 
strange  strength  slowly  ebb  away;  I saw  the 
nervous  energy  fail,  the  eyes  grow  languid,  the 
lips  tremulous.  The  weird  gray  shadows  crept 
cold  and  chill  to  his  face — the  shadow  that  no 
mortal  hand  can  stay,  even  when  it  darkens 
down  on  onr  soul’s  beloved.  I saw  it  coming, 
but  I called  no  one.  I would  be  alone  with 
him  to  the  last.  No  one  could  come  between 
us  now. 

So  I took  his  hand  in  mine,  and  looking  into 
the  eyes  where  reason  began  to  shine,  but  with 
a flickering  and  uncertain  light,  I said : 

“ Hugh,  do  you  know  me  ? It  is  Margaret.” 

I felt  his  hand  clutch  mine  with  a nervous 
grasp,  and  he  said : 

“Where  am  I ? What  is  the  matter ? Ex- 
cuse me,  Madam — I will  see  you  some  other 
time.” 

His  mind  still  wandered ; but  I held  fast  his 
hand,  and  tried  with  steadfast  gaze  to  recall 
him  to  the  present. 

“Hugh,” I said,  with  tremulous  tone,  “don’t 
you  remember  little  Pearl?” 

Then  he  gave  me  a keen  glance,  and  turned 
his  head  away.  I knew  that  he  had  taken  in 
all  the  circumstances  then,  and  in  one  glance 
had  recognized  me  and  his  own  position,  and 
would  fain,  even  in  his  last  hour,  avert  his  fee- 
ble gaze  from  mine.  But  I bent  down  and 
touched  his  forehead  with  my  lips,  keeping  back 
the  hot  tears  lest  they  should  seem  to  reproach 
him  with  bitter  memories. 

“This  cancels  the  past,”  I said,  as  my  lips 
touched  him.  “Let  it  be  the  ki^  of  peace, 
Hugh.  There  shall  be  no  shadow  of  reproach 
between  your  soul  and  mine  in  this  supreme 
hour.”  I 

Then  he  turned  toward  me  a look  of  tmst,  I 
and  the  old  love  had  relit  its  fire. 

“ It  is  like  you,  Margaret,  to  forgive,”  he  { 
murmured.  “I  was  never  worthy  of  you.”  j 

“ Never  mind  now,”  I whispered. 

“ I have  been  a selfish  pleasure-seeker,”  he 
said.  “ I sacrificed  you  to  my  love  of  an  easy, 
careless  life.  No  wonder  God  has  chosen  to  cut 
me  down  in  the  pride  of  youth ; I only  cumber- 
ed the  ground.” 

“Oh,  Hugh!”  I exclaimed — and  now  the 
blinding  tears  fell  fast — “think  of  me  no  more. 
Let  that  all  be  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
Think  of  God.” 


“Am  I so  near  death?**  he  asked,  with  a 
nervous  stare. 

I saw  that  he  was  growing  paler— that  his 
eyes  were  losing  their  fire.  I felt  his  pulse 
grow  feebler  in  its  fluttering  beat. 

“Yes,  Hugh,  BO  the  doctor  said.” 

“ And  you’ll  stay  with  me  to  the  end  ?” 

“To  the  end,”  I echoed ; “ and  111  keep  your 
last  message  to  Ala.” 

He  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  “You  might 
have  spared  me  that,”  he  said;  “she  is  nothing 
to  me  now.” 

“ Not  your  wife  ?”  I faltered. 

“No.” 

“ Who  says  ‘^t  is  sweet  to  die  for  one’s  coun- 
try?’” he  asked,  after  a few  moments*  pause. 
“I  find  it  bitter — bitter!” 

I could  not  say  any  thing  then  of  d3ring  in  an 
unholy  cause,  which  gave  a bitterness  to  the 
cup— of  aiming  a stab  at  the  life  of  the  country, 
that  one  ought  to  honor — of  proving  recreant  to 
the  holiest  instincts  of  a patriot’s  nature. 

“ God  can  take  away  the  bitterness  of  dying,” 
I whispered.  “ Ask  him,  Hugh.”  And  I pray- 
ed inwardly  that  I might  have  grace  to  take 
away  the  bitterness  of  seeing  him  die. 

“Pray  for  me,  little  Pearl,”  he  said,  plaint- 
ively, with  almost  a child’s  pleading  in  his 
tone — “pray  for  me.  I feel  as  if  I was  go- 
ing to  launch  my  little  bark  on  an  unknown 
sea.” 

“Pray  with  me,  dear  Hugh,  and  ask  Jesus 
to  be  your  guide.” 

I saw  his  Ups  move,  but  his  soul’s  pleadings 
did  not  reach  my  ear.  I knelt  by  his  bedside 
and  uttered  an  agonizing  cry  for  help  to  hold 
and  support  him  as  he  strove  with  the  chill  wa- 
ters of  the  River  of  Death.  When  I rose  I saw 
a change  in  his  face.  The  lids  drooped  over 
the  plaintive  eyes,  so  lately  turned  in  sad  ap- 
peal to  me.  Colder  settled  the  deathly  shad- 
ows on  his  face.  The  thin  hand  lay  nervous 
and  relaxed  upon  the  bed.  He  seemed  faint- 
ing, and  I sent  to  call  the  nurse,  while  I put 
some  wine  to  his  lips  and  dashed  fragrant  wa- 
ters on  cheek  and  brow. 

Not  fainting — ah,  no — dying — sinking  into 
the  dread  abysms  from  which  no  human  hand 
could  bring  him  back,  no  earthly  potion  recall 
the  flitting  spirit.  Dying  I and  no  mad  human 
questioning  could  ever  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  soul’s  experience — whether  infinite  peace 
crowned  it  on  the  very  threshold  of  death,  in 
the  utterance  of  that  last  prayer— or  whether  it 
went  shuddering  blindly  down  into  the  abyss  of 
dark  waters,  with  no  divine  rod  and  staff  for  a 
comfort  forever. 

I know  what  I believe  and  hope.  I know 
that  in  a moment  the  heavenly  rapture  of  par- 
doned sin  could  glorify  the  soul  of  the  crucified 
thief : and  I believe  and  hope  that  I shall  one 
day  see  the  beloved  one,  redeemed  and  purified 
from  every  earthly  stain,  in  the  courts  above. 
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drftWin^'hi5  ftjgbnoy  fi^  to 

sought  fe  be  ftKite  ftctlv^ly  ^ and  exck- 1 Hve  lo  ihe  atinbsph^  • v • ' 
si  vel^^jitod^-^  Ii:  easy  to  him  t«  i ^ 1^  had  not  deebi^ 

heep  'ftp-  iMu  triple  patife.  -The  priholplo  ftight  ebenred 

i^idiciiy  he ^ost  cared;  ho 

pwn  by kif  deprived  xhenv  ftf  Mjf  stftndaf d bf  was  to  be  theed  iV^ft;  all  ptqfceedi  against  bi m 

ftjiioh  the  tniatopr|KJhns$  nn  antodi  bf  Uie  Maiicearts ; 

of  ft  i?ellek  hsfd  not^  lihe  xhemsclve#^  M Wiis  to  yoca^ft  l>ia  fi:ir  anoxher 

Wi^ilftry  into^k,  lUliattcea,  ftnd  ptejailu-es/  ycfttt  ahlck  he  ptoibrndy  rorngned  U V xind, 
whiidi  wer^intobsei^y^M  lastly,  to  prfeo  by  whh?h  ft«  had  Phiaini^  thean 

to  dcoei ve  the  ftpltOMte  party  was  fair  stratagem;  X guarnntei^  was  tn  he  kept  ns  a Htat a sbetet. 
to  to:oivo  parly  vin»  ft  bftymesa  to  The  price  would  hare  beep  thonght  fieavy  by 

;^ich  toy  feit  ;ftft  tc  using  moat  men  ] and  Tito  lumself  wonld  rather  not 

Tito’s  fetilfe  ftbiiVFy  awake  have  paid  it,  ' - 

to  feitf  thftt  t lift  abseiuieA^f  tolitioiml  aitaclu  Flo  had  apjilied  himself  first  lb  win  thd  triind 
meqte  whfefc  was  of  Fraacesc<i  Valoi^  iwho  wae  hot  only  bhe  of 

also  life  hh^ftce  of wfts  the  Ten  under  whom  ho  innuediiimly  field  Am 
to  chfef  ghfttot^b  pf  fentuai  bemo^,^.  Again,  secretaryship,  but  Oue  of  tlie  special  onnnaT  ap- 
xhe  lloman  and  iSdihmese  of-the  ftristo-  1 jHiimeiVio  jnvesUgato  lho  of  to  plot. 
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Francesco  Valori,  as  we  hare  seen,  was  the 
bead  of  the  Piagnoni,  a man  with  certain  fine 
qualities  that  were  not  incompatible  with  violent 
partisanship,  with  an  arrogant  temper  that  alien- 
ated his  friends,  nor  with  bitter  personal  ani- 
mosities—one  of  the  bitterest  being  directed 
against  Bernardo  del  Nero.  To  him,  in  a brief 
private  interview,  after  obtaining  a pledge  of 
secrecy,  Tito  avowed  his  own  agency  for  the 
Mediceans — an  agency  induced  by  motives  about 
which  he  was  very  frank,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  always  believed  their  efforts 
futile,  and  that  he  sincerely  preferred  the  main- 
tenance of  the  popular  government ; affected  to 
confide  to  Valori,  as  a secret,  his  own  personal 
dislike  for  Bernardo  del  Nero;  and  after  this 
preparation,  came  to  the  important  statement 
that  there  was  another  Medicean  plot,  of  which, 
if  he  obtained  certain  conditions  from  the  gov- 
ernment, he  could  by  a journey  to  Siena,  and 
into  Romagna  where  Piero  de*  Medici  was  again 
trying  to  gather  forces,  obtain  documentary  evi- 
dence to  lay  before  the  council.  To  this  end  it 
was  essential  that  his  character  as  a Medicean 
agent  should  be  unshaken  for  all  Mediceans, 
and  hence  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a source  of 
information  to  the  authorities  must  be  wrapped 
in  profound  secrecy.  Still,  some  odor  of  the 
facts  might  escape  in  spite  of  precaution,  and 
before  Tito  could  incur  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences of  acting  against  his  friends,  he  must 
^ assured  of  immunity  from  any  prosecution  as 
a Medicean,  and  from  deprivation  of  office  for  a 
year  to  come. 

These  propositions  did  not  sound  in  the  ear 
of  Francesco  Valori  precisely  as  they  sound  to 
ns.  Valori's  mind  was  not  intensely  bent  on 
the  estimation  of  Tito’s  conduct ; and  it  wot  in- 
tensely bent  on  procuring  an  extreme  sentence 
against  the  five  prisoners.  There  were  sure  to 
be  immense  efforts  to  save  them ; and  it  was  to 
be  wished  (on  public  grounds)  that  the  evidence 
against  them  should  be  of  the  strongest,  so  as  to 
alarm  all  well-affected  men  at  the  dangers  of 
clemency.  The  character  of  legal  proceedings 
at  that  time  implied  that  evidence  was  one  of 
those  desirable  things  which  could  only  be  come 
at  by  foul  means.  To  catch  a few  people  and 
torture  them  into  confessing  every  body's  guilt 
was  one  step  toward  justice ; and  it  was  not  al- 
ways easy  to  see  the  next  unless  a traitor  turned 
up.  Lamberto  dell*  Antella  had  been  tortured 
in  aid  of  his  previous  willingness  to  tell  more 
than  he  knew ; nevertheless,  additional  and 
stronger  facts  were  desirable,  especially  against 
Bernardo  del  Nero,  who,  so  far  as  appeared 
hitherto,  had  simply  refrained  from  betraying 
the  late  plot  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
courage it ; for  the  welfare  of  Florence  demand- 
ed that  the  guilt  of  Bernardo  del  Nero  should 
be  put  in  the  strongest  light.  So  Francesco  Va- 
lori zealously  believed ; and  perhaps  he  was  not 
himself  aware  that  the  strength  of  his  zeal  was 
determined  by  his  hatred.  He  decided  that  Ti- 
to’s proposition  ought  to  be  accepted,  laid  it 
before  his  colleagues  without  disclosing  Tito’s 


name,  and  won  them  over  to  his  opinion.  Late 
in  the  day  Tito  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
the  Special  Council,  and  produced  a deep  sensa- 
tion among  them  by  revealing  another  plot  for 
insuring  the  masteiy  of  Florence  to  Piero  de’ 

Medici,  which  was  to  have  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution in  the  middle  of  this  very  month  of  Au- 
gust. Documentary  evidence  on  this  subject 
would  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  make  the 
right  course  clear.  He  received  a commission 
to  start  for  Siena  by  break  of  day ; and,  besides 
this,  he  carried  away  with  him  from  the  council 
chamber  a written  guarantee  of  his  immunity 
and  of  his  retention  of  office. 

Among  the  twenty  Florentines  who  bent  their 
grave  eyes  on  Tito,  as  he  stood  gracefully  before 
them,  speaking  of  startling  things  with  easy 
periphrasis,  and  with  that  apparently  unaffect- 
ed admission  of  being  actuat^  by  motives  short 
of  the  highest  which  is  often  the  intensest  af- 
fectation, there  were  several  whose  minds  were 
not  too  entirely  preoccupied  for  them  to  pass  a 
new  judgment  on  him  in  these  new  circum- 
stances; they  silently  concluded  that  this  in- 
genious and  serviceable  Greek  was  in  future 
rather  to  be  used  for  public  needs  than  for  pri- 
vate intimacy.  Unprincipled  men  were  useful, 
enabling  those  who  had  more  scruples  to  keep 
their  hands  tolerably  clean  in  a world  where 
there  was  much  dirty  work  to  be  done.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  dear  to  rC'^pectable  Florentine  brains, 
unless  they  held  the  Frate’s  extravagant  belief 
in  a possible  purity  and  loftiness  to  be  striven 
for  on  this  earth,  how  life  was  to  be  carried  on 
in  any  department  without  human  instruments 
whom  it  would  not  be  unbecoming  to  kick  or 
to  spit  upon  in  the  act  of  handing  them  their 
wages.  Some  of  these  very  men  who  passed  a 
tacit  judgment  on  Tito  were  shortly  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a memorable  transaction  that  could  by 
no  means  have  been  carried  through  without  the 
use  of  an  unscnipulousncss  as  decided  as  his; 
but,  as  their  own  bright  Pulci  had  said  for  them, 
it  is  one  thing  to  love  the  fruits  of  treacheiy,  and 
another  thing  to  love  traitors. 

n traditnento  a raoUl  place  asaaf, 

Bla  il  trmditore  a gnon  noo  piaoque  mat 

The  same  society  has  had  a gibbet  for  tfie  mur- 
derer and  a gibbet  for  the  martyr,  an  execrating 
hiss  for  a dastardly  act,  and  as  loud  a hiss  for 
many  a word  of  generous  truthfulness  or  just 
insight:  a mixed  condition  of  things  which  is 
the  sign,  not  of  hopeless  confusion,  but  of  strug- 
gling order. 

For  Tito  himself,  he  was  not  unaware  that  he 
had  sunk  a little  in  the  estimated  the  men  who 
had  accepted  his  services.  He  had  that  degree 
of  self-contemplation  which  necessarily  accom- 
panies the  habit  of  acting  on  well-considered 
reasons,  of  whatever  quality ; and  if  he  could 
I have  chosen,  he  would  have  declined  to  see  him- 
self disapproved  by  men  of  the  world.  He  bad 
never  meant  to  be  disapproved ; he  had  meant 
always  to  conduct  himself  so  ably  that  if  he  act- 
ed in  opposition  to  the  standard  of  other  men 
they  should  not  bo  aware  of  it ; and  the  barrier 
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between  himself  and  Romola  had  been  raised 
by  the  impossibility  of  such  concealment  with 
her.  He  shrank  from  condemnatory  judgments 
as  from  a climate  to  which  he  could  not  adapt 
himself.  But  things  were  not  so  plastic  in  the 
hands  of  cleremess  as  could  be  wished,  and 
events  had  turned  out  inconveniently.  He  had 
really  no  rancor  against  Messer  Bernardo  del 
Nero;  he  had  a personal  liking  for  Lorenzo 
Tomabuoni  and  Giovann  i Pucci.  He  had  served 
them  very  ably,  and  in  such  a way  that  if  their 
party  had  been  winners  he  would  have  merited 
high  reward ; but  was  he  to  relinquish  all  the 
agreeable  fruits  of  life  because  their  party  had 
fidled  ? His  proffer  of  a little  additional  proof 
against  them  would  probably  have  no  influence 
on  their  fate ; in  fact,  he  felt  convinced  they 
would  escape  any  extreme  consequences;  but 
if  he  had  not  given  it,  his  own  fortunes,  which 
made  a promising  fabric,  would  have  been  ut- 
terly ruined.  And  what  motive  could  any  man 
really  have,  except  his  own  interest  ? Floren- 
tines whose  passions  were  engaged  in  their  petty 
and  precarious  political  schemes  might  have  no 
self-interest  separable  from  family  pride  and 
tenacity  in  old  hatreds  and  attachments;  a 
modem  simpleton  who  swallowed  whole  one  of 
the  old  systems  of  philosophy,  and  took  the  in- 
digestion it  occasioned  for  the  signs  of  a divine 
afflux  or  the  voice  of  an  inward  monitor,  might 
see  his  interest  in  a form  of  self-conceit  which  he , 
called  self-rewarding  virtue;  fanatics  who  be- 
lieved in  the  coming  scourge  and  renovation 
might  see  their  own  interest  in  a future  palm 
branch  and  white  robe : but  no  man  of  clear  in- 
tellect allowed  his  course  to  be  determined  by 
such  puerile  impulses  or  questionable  inward 
fumes.  Did  not  Fontanus,  poet  and  philoso- 
pher of  unrivaled  Latinity,  make  the  flnest  pos- 
sible oration  at  Naples  to  welcome  the  French 
king,  who  had  ^ome  to  dethrone  the  learned 
orator’s  royal  friend  and  patron  ? and  still  Pon- 
tan  us  held  up  his  head  and  prospered.  Men  did 
not  really  care  about  these  things,  except  when 
their  personal  spleen  was  touched.  It  was  weak- 
ness only  that  was  despised ; power  of  any  sort 
carried  its  immunity ; and  no  man,  unless  by 
very  rait  good  fortune,  could  mount  high  in  the 
world  without  incurring  a few  unpleasant  ne- 
cessities which  laid  him  open  to  enmity,  and 
perhaps  to  a little  hissing,  when  enmity  wanted^ 
a pretext 

It  was  a faint  prognostic  of  that  hissing,  gath- 1 
ered  by  Tito  from  certain  indications  when  he 
was  before  the  council,  which  gave  his  present 
conduct  the  character  of  an  epoch  to  him,  and 
made  him  dwell  on  it  with  argumentative  vin- 
dication. It  was  not  that  he  was  taking  a 
deeper  step  in  wrong-doing,  for  it  was  not  possi- 
ble that  he  should  feel  any  tie  to  the  Mediceans 
to  be  stronger  than  the  tie  to  his  father ; but  his 
conduct  to  his  father  had  been  hidden  by  suc- 
cessful lying : his  present  act  did  not  admit  of 
total  concealment — in  its  very  nature  it  was  a 
revelation.  And  Tito  winced  under  his  new 
lialnlity  to  disesteem. 


Well ! a little  patience,  and  in  another  year, 
or  perhaps  in  half  a year,  he  might  turn  his  back 
on  these  hard,  eager  Florentines,  with  their  fu- 
tile quarrels  and  sinking  fortunes.  His  brilliant 
success  at  Florence  had  had  some  ugly  flaws  in 
it : he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  wrong  woman, 
and  Baldassarre  had  come  back  under  incalcu- 
lable circumstances.  But,  as  Tito  galloped  with 
a loose  rein  toward  Siena,  he  saw  a future  before 
him  in  which  he  would  no  longer  be  haunted  by 
those  mistakes.  He  had  much  money  safe  out 
of  Florence  already ; he  was  in  the  fresh  ripeness 
of  eight-and-twenty ; he  was  conscious  of  well- 
tried  skill.  Could  he  not  strip  himself  of  the 
past,  as  of  rehearsal  clothing,  and  throw  away 
the  old  bundle,  to  robe  himself  for  the  real 
scene? 

It  did  not  enter  into  Tito’s  meditations  on  the 
future,  that,  on  issuing  from  the  council-cham- 
ber and  descending  the  stairs,  he  had  brushed 
against  a man  whose  face  he  had  not  staid  to 
recognize  in  the  lamplight.  The  man  was  Ser 
Ceccone — also  willing  to  serve  the  State  by  giv- 
ing information  against  unsuccessful  employers* 


CHAPTER  LVIU. 

A FINAL  CNDEH8TAKD1NO. 

Tito  soon  returned  from  Siena,  but  almost  im- 
mediately set  out  on  another  journey,  from  which 
he  did  not  return  till  the  17th  of  August.  Near- 
ly a fortnight  had  passed  since  the  arrest  of  the 
accused,  and  still  they  were  in  prison,  still  their 
fate  was  uncertain.  Romola  had  felt  daring 
this  interval  as  if  all  cares  were  suspended  for 
her,  other  than  watching  the  fluctuating  proba- 
bilities concerning  that  fate.  Sometimes  they 
seemed  strongly  in  favor  of  the  prisoners ; for 
the  chances  of  effective  interest  on  their  behalf 
were  heightened  by  delay,  and  an  indefinite, 
prospect  of  delay  was  opened  by  the  reluctance 
of  all  persons  in  authority  to  incur  the  odium  at- 
tendant on  any  decision.  On  the  one  side  there 
was  a loud  cry  that  the  Republic  was  in  danger, 
and  that  lenity  to  the  prisoners  would  be  the 
signal  of  attack  for  all  its  enemies ; on  the  other, 
there  was  the  certainty  that  a sentence  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  property  passed  on  five  citi- 
zens of  distinguished  name  would  entail  the  ran- 
corous hatred  of  their  relatives  on  all  who  were 
conspicuously  instrumental  to  such  a sentence. 

The  final  judgment  properly  lay  with  the 
Eight,  who  presided  over  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice;  and  the  sentence  depended  on 
a majority  of  six  votes.  But  the  Eight  shrank 
from  their  onerous  responsibility,  and  asked  in 
this  exceptional  case  to  have  it  shared  by  the 
Signoria  (or  the  Gonfaloniere  and  the  eight  Pri- 
ors). The  Signoria,  in  its  turn,  shrugged  its 
shoulders,  and  proposed  the  appeal  to  the  Great 
Council.  For,  according  to  a law  passed  by 
the  earnest  persuasion  of  Savonarola  nearly  three 
years  before,  whenever  a citizen  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  fatal  six  votes  (called  the  set  favt 
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or  six  beansy  beans  being  in  more  senses  than 
one  the  political  pulse  of  Florence),  he  bad  the 
right  of  appealing  from  that  sentence  to  thep^i 
Great  Council.  ^ 

But  in  this  stage  of  the  business  the  friends 
of  the  accused  resisted  the  appeal,  determined 
chiefly  by  the  wish  to  gain  delay ; and,  in  fact, 
strict  legality  required  that  sentence  should  have 
been  passed  prior  to  the  appeal.  Their  resist- 
ance prevailed,  and  a middle  course  was  taken : 
the  sentence  was  referred  to  a large  assembly 
convened  on  the  seventeenth,  consisting  of  all 
the  higher  magistracies,  the  smaller  counoU  or 
senate  of  eighty,  and  a select  number  of  citizens. 

On  this  day  Romola,  with  anxiety  heightened 
by  the  possibility  that  before  its  close  her  god- 
father’s fate  might  be  decided,  had  obtained 
leave  to  see  him  for  the  second  time,  but  only 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  She  had  returned 
to  the  Via  de’  Bardi  in  company  with  her  cousin 
Brigida,  still  ignorant  whether  the  council  had 
come  to  any  decisive  issue ; and  Monna  Brigida 
had  gone  out  again  to  await  the  momentous 
news  at  the  house  of  a friend  belonging  to  one 
of  the  magistracies,  that  she  might  bring  back 
authentic  tidings  as  soon  as  they  were  to  be  had. 

Romola  had  sunk  on  the  first  seat  in  the  bright 
saloon,  too  much  agitated,  too  sick  at  heart  to 
care  about  her  place,  or  be  conscious  of  discord- 
ance in  the  objects  that  surrounded  her.  She 
sat  with  her  back  to  the  door,  resting  her  head 
on  her  hands.  It  seemed  a long  while  since 
Monna  Brigida  had  gone,  and  Romola  was  ex- 
pecting her  return.  But  when  the  door  opened 
she  knew  it  was  not  Monna  Brigida  who  en- 
tered. 

Since  she  had  parted  from  Tito  on  that  mem- 
orable night  she  had  had  no  external  proof 
to  warrant  her  belief  that  he  had  won  his  safety 
by  treachery ; on  the  contrary,  she  had  had  evi- 
dence that  he  was  still  trusted  by  the  Mediceans, 
and  was  believed  by  them  to  be  accomplishing 
certain  errands  of  theirs  in  Romagna,  under 
cover  of  fulfilling  a commission  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  the  obscurity  in  which  the  evidence 
concerning  the  conspirators  was  shrouded  al- 
lowed it  to  be  understood  that  Tito  had  escaped 
any  implication. 

But  Romola’s  suspicion  was  not  to  be  dissi- 
pated: her  horror  of  his  conduct  toward  Bal- 
dassarre  projected  itself  over  eveiy  conception  of 
his  acts ; it  was  as  if  she  had  witnessed  him  com- 
mitting a murder,  and  had  had  a diseased  im- 
pression ever  after  that  his  hands  were  covered 
with  fresh  blood. 

As  she  heard  his  step  on  the  stone  floor  a 
chill  shudder  passed  through  her ; she  could  not 
turn  round,  she  could  not  rise  to  give  any  greet- 
ing. He  did  not  speak,  but  after  an  instant’s 
pause  took  a seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
just  opposite  to  her.  Then  she  raised  her  eyes 
and  looked  at  him ; but  she  was  mute.  He  did 
not  show  any  irritation,  but  said,  coolly. 

This  meeting  corresponds  with  our  parting, 
Romola.  But  1 understand  that  it  is  a moment 
of  terrible  suspense.  1 am  come,  however,  if 


you  will  listen  to  me,  to  bring  you  the  relief  of 
hope.” 

She  started,  and  altered  her  position,  but 
looked  at  him  dubiously. 

It  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  yon  to  hear — 
even  thou^  it  is  I who  tell  it — ^that  the  council 
is  prorogued  till  the  twenty-first.  The  Eight 
have  been  frightened  at  last  into  passing  a sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  but  the  demand  has  now 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  condemned  for  an 
appeal  to  the  Great  Council.” 

Romola’s  &ce  lost  its  dubious  expression ; she 
asked,  eagerly, 

“ And  when  is  it  to  be  made?” 

It  has  not  yet  been  granted ; but  it  may  be 
granted.  The  council  is  to  meet  again  on  the 
twenty -first  to  deliberate  whether  the  appeal 
shall  be  allowed  or  not.  In  the  mean  time 
there  is  an  interval  of  three  days  in  which 
chances  may  occur  in  favor  of  the  prisoners — in 
which  interest  may  be  used  on  their  behalf.” 

Romola  started  from  her  seat.  The  color  had 
risen  to  her  face  like  a visible  thought,  and  her 
hands  trembled.  In  that  moment  her  feeling 
toward  Tito  was  forgotten. 

‘‘  Possibly,”  said  Tito,  also  rising,  your  own 
intention  may  have  anticipated  what  I was  going 
to  say.  You  are  thinking  of  the  Frate.” 

*^I  am,”  said  Romola,  looking  at  him  with 
surprise.  Has  he  done  any  thing  ? Is  there 
any  thing  to  tell  me?” 

‘*On]y  this.  It  was  Messer  Francesco  Ya- 
lori’s  bitterness  and  violence  which  chiefly  de- 
termined the  course  of  things  in  the  council  to- 
day. Half  the  men  who  gave  in  their  opinion 
against  the  prisoners  were  frightened  into  it,  and 
there  are  numerous  friends  of  Fra  Girolamo  both 
in  this  Special  Council  and  out  of  it  who  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  sentence  of  death — Piero 
Guicciardini,  for  example,  who  is  one  member 
of  the  Signoria  that  made  the  stoutest  resist- 
ance ; and  there  is  Giovan  Battista  Ridolfi,  who, 
Piagnone  as  he  is,  will  not  lightly  forgive  the 
death  of  his  brother  Niccolb.” 

^*Bnt  how  can  the  Appeal  be  denied,”  said 
Romola,  indignantly,  *^when  it  is  the  law  — 
when  it  was  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  popu- 
lar government  to  have  passed  the  law  ?” 

‘‘They  call  this  an  exceptional  case.  Of 
course  there  are  ingenious  arguments,  but  there 
is  much  more  of  loud  bluster  about  the  danger 
of  the  republic.  But,  you  see,  no  opposition 
could  prevent  the* assembly  from  being  pro- 
rogued, and  a certain  powerful  influence  right- 
ly applied  during  the  next  three  days  might 
determine  the  wavering  courage  of  those  who 
desire  that  the  Appeal  should  be  granted,  and 
might  even  give  a check  to  the  headlong  enmity 
of  Francesco  Valori.  It  happens  to  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  the  Frate  has  so  far  in- 
terfered as  to  send  a message  to  him  in  favor  of 
Lorenzo  Tornabuoni.  1 know  you  can  som^ 
times  have  access  to  the  Frate:  it  might  at 
all  events  be  worth  while  to  use  your  privilege 
now.” 

“ It  is  true,”  said  Romola,  with  an  air  of  ab- 
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traction.  “I  can  not  belicTC  that  the  Frate 
would  approve  denying  the  Appeal.” 

I heard  it  said  by  more  than  one  person  in 
the  court  of  the  Palazzo,  before  1 came  away, 
that  it  would  be  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of 
Fra  Girolamo  if  he  allowed  a government  which 
is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  his  party,  to  deny 
the  Appeal,  without  entering  his  protest,  when 
he  has  been  boasting  in  his  books  and  sermons 
that  it  was  he  who  got  the  law  passed.*  But, 
between  ourselves,  with  all  respect  for  your 
Frate’s  ability,  my  Romola,  he  had  got  into  the 
practice  of  preaching  that  form  of  human  sacri- 
fices called  killing  tyrants  and  wicked  malcon- 
tents which  some  of  his  followers  are  likely  to 
think  inconsistent  with  lenity  in  the  present 
case.”  ♦ 

“ I know,  I know,”  said  Romola,  with  a look 
and  tone  of  pain.  **  But  he  is  driven  into  those 
excesses  of  speech.  It  used  to  be  different.  I 
mil  ask  for  an  interview.  I can  not  rest  with- 
out it.  I trust  in  the  greatness  of  his  heart.” 

She  was  not  looking  at  Tito ; her  eyes  were 
bent  with  a vague  gaze  toward  the  ground,  and 
she  had  no  distinct  consciousness  that  the  words 
she  heard  came  from  her  husband. 

**  Better  lose  no  time,  then,”  said  Tito,  with 
unmixed  suavity,  moving  his  cap  round  in  his 
hands  as  if  he  were  about  to  put  it  on  and  de- 
part. “ And  now,  Romola,  you  will  perhaps  be 
able  to  see,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  that  my  wishes 
go  with  yours  in  this  matter.  You  will  not  re- 
gard the  misfortune  of  my  safety  as  an  offense.” 

Something  like  an  electric  shock  passed  through 
Romola:  it  was  the  full  consciousness  of  her 
husband’s  presence  returning  to  her.  She  looked 
at  him  without  speaking. 

^‘At  least,”  he  added,  in  a slightly  harder 
tone,  '^you  will  endeavor  to  base  our  inter- 
course on  some  other  reasoning  than  that  be- 
cause an  evil  deed  is  possible,  I have  done  it. 
Am  I alone  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  your  ex- 
tensive charity?” 

The  feeling  which  had  been  driven  back  from 
Romola’s  lips  a fortnight  before  rose  again  with 
the  gathered  force  of  a tidal  wave.  She  spoke 
with  a decision  which  told  him  that  she  was 
careless  of  consequences. 

“ It  is  too  late,  Tito.  There  is  no  killing  the 
suspicion  that  deceit  has  once  begotten.  And 
now  I know  every  thing.  I know  who  that  old 
man  was : ho  was  your  father,  to  whom  you  owe 
every  thing — to  whom  yon  owe  more  than  if  you 
had  been  his  own  child.  By  the  side  of  that,  it 

• llie  most  recent,  and  In  revcral  respects  the  beet, 
biographer  of  Savonarola,  Signor  Villarl,  endeavors  to 
iihov  that  the  Law*  of  Appeal  ultimatelj  enacted,  being 
wider  than  the  law  originally  contemplated  by  Savonarola, 
waa  a source  of  bitter  annoyance  to  him,  af«  a contrivance 
of  the  aristocratic  party  for  attaching  to  the  measures  of 
the  popular  government  the  injurious  results  of  license. 
Bnt  in  taking  this  view  the  estimable  biographer  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that,  not  only  in  his  sermons  but  in  a deliber- 
ately prepared  book  (the  Compendium  Reveiatiomtm) 
written  long  after  the  Appeal  had  become  law,  Savonarola 
ennroerates  among  the  l^nefits  secured  to  Florence, 
Appeal  from  the  Six  Tofea,  advocated  by  me,  /or  the 
graaUr  taeuritn  the  citizme.*' 
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j is  a small  thing  that  you  broke  my  trust  and  my 
father’s.  As  long  as  you  deny  the  truth  about 
that  old  man  there  is  a horror  rising  between 
us : the  law  that  should  make  us  one  can  never 
be  obeyed.  I too  am  a human  being.  I have 
a soul  of  my  own  that  abhors  your  actions.  Our 
union  is  a pretense — as  if  a perpetual  lie  could 
be  a sacred  marriage.” 

Tito  did  not  answer  immediately.  When  he 
did  speak  it  was  with  a calculated  caution  that 
was  stimulated  by  alarm. 

**  And  you  mean  to  carry  out  that  independ- 
ence by  quitting  me,  I presume  ?” 

“ I desire  to  quit  you,”  said  Romola,  impetu- 
ously. 

“ And  supposing  I do  not  submit  to  part  with 
what  the  law  gives  me  some  security  for  retain- 
ing? You  will  then,  of  course,  proclaim  your 
reasons  in  the  ear  of  all  Florence.  You  will 
bring  forward  your  mad  assassin,  who  is  doubt- 
less ready  to  obey  your  call,  and  you  will  tell 
the  world  that  you  believe  his  testimony  because 
he  is  so  rational  as  to  desire  to  assassinate  me. 
You  will  first  inform  the  Signoria  that  I am  a 
Medicean  conspirator,  and  then  you  will  inform 
the  Mediceans  that  I have  betrayed  them,  and 
in  both  cases  you  will  offer  the  excellent  proof 
that  you  believe  me  capable  in  general  of  every 
thing  bad.  It  will  certainly  be  a striking  posi- 
tion for  a wife  to  adopt.  And  if,  on  such  evi- 
dence, you  succeed  in  holding  me  up  to  infamy, 
you  will  have  surpassed  all  the  heroines  of  the 
Greek  drama.” 

He  paused  a moment,  but  she  stood  mute. 
Ho  went  on  with  the  sense  of  mastery. 

“ I believe  you  have  no  other  grievance  against 
me  except  that  I have  failed  in  fulfilling  some 
lofty  indefinite  conditions  on  which  you  gave  me 
your  wifely  affection,  so  that,  by  withdrawing  it, 
you  have  gradually  reduced  me  to  the  careful 
supply  of  your  wants  as  a fair  Fiagnone  of  high 
condition  and  liberal  charities.  I think  your 
success  in  gibbeting  me  is  not  certain.  But 
doubtless  yon  would  begin  by  winning  the  ear 
of  Messer  Bernardo  del  Nero  ?” 

“ Why  do  I speak  of  any  thing  ?”  cried  Romo- 
la, in  anguish,  sinking  on  her  chair  again.  “It 
is  hateful  in  me  to  be  thinking  of  myself!” 

She  did  not  notice  when  Tito  left  the  room, 
or  know  how  long  it  was  before  the  door  opened 
to  admit  Monna  Brigida.  But  in  that  instant 
she  started  up  and  said, 

“ Cousin,  we  must  go  to  San  Marco  directly, 
I must  see  my  confessor,  Fra  Salvestro.” 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

PLEADING. 

The  morning  was  in  its  early  brightness  when 
Romola  was  again  on  her  way  to  San  Marco, 
haring  obtained  through  Fra  Salvestro,  the 
evening  before,  the  promise  of  an  interview  with 
Fra  Girolamo  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  convent. 

The  rigidity  with  which  Savonarola  guarded 
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his  life  from  all  the  pretexts  of  calnmny  made 
such  interriews  very  rare,  and  whenever  they 
were  granted,  they  were  kept  free  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  mystery.  For  this  reason  the  hour 
chosen  was  one  at  which  there  were  likely  to  be 
other  visitors  in  the  outer  cloisters  of  San  Marco. 

She  chose  to  pass  through  the  heart  of  the 
dty  that  she  might  notice  the  signs  of  public 
feeling.  Every  loggia,  every  convenient  comer 
of  the  piazza,  every  shop  that  made  a rendez- 
vous for  gossips,  was  astir  with  the  excitement 
of  gratuitous  debate ; a languishing  trade  tend- 
ing to  make  political  discussion  all  the  more 
vigorous.  It  was  clear  that  the  parties  for  and 
against  the  death  of  the  conspirators  were  bent 
on  making  the  fullest  use  of  the  three  days'  in- 
terval in  order  to  determine  the  popular  mood. 
Already  hand-bills  were  in  circulation;  some 
presenting,  in  large  print,  the  alternative  of  jus- 
tice on  the  conspirators  or  ruin  to  the  republic, 
others,  in  equally  large  print,  urging  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  and  the  granting  of  the  Appeal. 
Round  these  jutting  islets  of  black  capitals  there 
were  lakes  of  smaller  characters  setting  forth 
arguments  less  necessary  to  be  read ; for  it  was 
an  opinion  entertained  at  that  time  (in  the  first 
flush  of  triumph  at  the  discovery  of  printing), 
that  there  was  no  argument  more  widely  con- 
vincing than  question-begging  phrases  in  large 
type. 

Romola,  however,  cared  especially  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  arguments  in  smaller  type, 
and,  though  obliged  to  hasten  forward,  she  look- 
ed round  anxiously  as  she  went,  that  she  might 
miss  no  opportunity  of  securing  copies.  For  a 
long  way  she  saw  none  but  such  as  were  in  the 
hands  of  eager  readers,  or  else  fixed  on  the 
walls,  from  which  in  some  places  the  sbirri  were 
tearing  them  down.  But  at  last,  passing  be- 
hind San  Giovanni  with  a quickened  jmce,  tliat 
she  might  avoid  the  many  acquaintances  who 
frequented  the  piazza,  she  saw  Bratti  with  a 
stock  of  hand-bills,  which  he  appeared  to  be  ex- 
changing for  small  coin  with  the  passers-by. 
She  was  too  familiar  with  the  humble  life  o£ 
Florence  for  Bratti  to  be  any  stranger  to  her, 
and,  turning  toward  him,  she  said,  Have  you 
two  sorts  of  hand-bills,  Bratti  ? Let  me  have 
them  quickly.” 

‘^Two  sorts,”  said  Bratti,  separating  the  wet 
sheets  with  a slowness  that  tried  Romola's  pa- 
tience. “There’s  ‘Law,’  and  there’s  ‘Jus- 
tice.’” 

“ Which  sort  do  you  sell  most  of?” 

“ ‘ Justice’ — ‘ Justice*  goes  the  quickest ; so  I 
raised  the  price,  and  made  it  two  danari.  But 
then  I bethought  me  the  ‘ Law’  was  good  ware 
too,  and  had  as  good  a right  to  be  charged  for 
as  ‘Justice;’  for  people  set  no  store  by  cheap 
things ; and,  if  I sold  the  ‘ Law’  at  one  danaro, 
1 should  be  doing  it  a wrong.  And  I’m  a fair 
trader.  ‘Law’  or  ‘ Justice,’  it’s  all  one  to  mo ; 
they’re  good  wares.  1 got  ’em  both  for  nothing, 
and  I sell  ’em  at  a fair  profit.  But  you’ll  want 
more  than  one  of  a sort  ?” 

“No,  no:  here’s  a white  qnattrino  for  the 


two,”  said  Romola,  folding  up  the  bills  and  hur- 
rying away. 

She  was  soon  in  the  outer  cloisters  of  San 
Marco,  where  Fra  Salvestro  was  awaiting  her 
under  the  cloister,  but  did  not  notice  the  ap- 
proach of  her  light  step.  He  was  chatting,  ac- 
cording to  his  habit,  with  lay  visitors ; for  under 
the  auspices  of  a government  friendly  to  the 
Frate,  the  timidity  about  frequenting  San  Marco, 
which  had  followed  on  the  first  shock  of  the  ex- 
communication,  had  been  gradually  giving  way. 
In  one  of  these  lay  visitors  she  recognized  a well- 
known  satellite  of  Francesco  Valori,  named  An- 
drea Cambini,  who  was  narrating  or  expounding 
with  emphatic  gesticulation,  while  Fra  Salves- 
tro was  listening  with  that  air  of  trivial  curios- 
ity which  tells  that  the  listener  cares  very  mneh 
about  news  and  very  little  about  its  quality. 
This  characteristic  of  her  confessor,  which  was 
always  repulsive  to  Romola,  was  made  exasper- 
ating to  her  at  this  moment  by  the  certainty  she 
gathered,  from  the  disjointed  words  which  reach- 
ed her  ear,  that  Cambini  was  narrating  some- 
thing relative  to  the  fate  of  the  conspirators. 
She  chose  not  to  approach  the  group ; but,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  that  she  had  arrested  Fra  Sal- 
vestro’s  attention,  she  turned  toward  the  door 
of  the  chapter-house,  while  he,  making  a sign  of 
approval,  disappeared  within  the  inner  cloister. 
A lay  brother  stood  ready  to  open  the  door  of 
the  chapter-house  for  her,  and  closed  it  behind 
her  as  she  entered. 

Once  more  looked  at  by  those  sad  frescoed 
figure  which  had  seemed  to  be  mourning  with 
her  at  the  death  of  her  brother  Dino,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  something  of  that  scene  should 
come  back  to  her;  but  the  intense  occupation 
of  her  mind  with  the  present  made  the  remem- 
brance less  a retrospect  than  an  indistinct  re- 
currence  of  impressions  which  blended  them- 
selves with  her  agitating  fears,  as  if  her  actual 
anxiety  were  a revival  of  the  strong  yearning 
she  had  once  before  brought  to  this  spot — to  be 
repelled  by  marble  rigidity.  She  gave  no  space 
for  the  remembrance  to  become  more  definite ; 
for  she  at  once  opened  the  hand-bills,  thinking 
she  should  perhaps  be  able  to  read  them  in  the 
interval  before  Fra  Girolamo  appeared.  But  by 
the  time  she  had  read  to  the  end  of  the  one  that 
recommended  the  observance  of  the  law,  the 
door  was  opening,  and,  doubling  up  the  papers, 
she  stood  expectant. 

When  the  Frate  had  entered  she  knelt,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice  of  those  who  saw 
him  in  private ; but  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  a 
benedictory  greeting  she  rose  and  stood  opposite 
to  him  at  a few  yards’  distance.  Owing  to  his 
seclusion  since  he  had  been  excommunicated,  it 
had  been  an  unusually  long  while  since  she  had 
seen  him,  and  the  late  months  had  visibly  deep- 
ened in  his  face  the  marks  of  overtaxed  mental 
activity  and  bodily  severities ; and  yet  Romola 
was  not  so  conscious  of  this  change  ns  of  anoth- 
er, which  was  less  definable.  Was  it  that  the 
expression  of  serene  elevation  and  pure  human 
fellowship  which  had  once  moved  her  was  no 
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longer  present  in  the  same  force,  or  was  it  that 
the  sense  of  his  being  divided  from  her  in  her 
feeling  about  her  godfather  roused  the  slumber- 
ing sources  of  alienation,  and  marred  her  own 
vision?  Perhaps  both  causes  were  at  work 
Our  relations  with  our  fellow -men  are  most 
often  determined  by  coincident  currents  of  that 
sort;  the  inexcusable  word  or  deed  seldom 
comes  until  after  affection  or  reverence  has 
been  already  enfeebled  by  the  strain  of  repeated 
excuses. 

It  was  true  that  Savonarola’s  glance  at  Romo- 
la  had  some  of  that  hardness  which  is  caused  by 
an  egoistic  prepossession.  He  divined  that  the 
interview  she  had  sought  was  to  turn  on  the  fate 
of  the  conspirators,  a subject  on  which  he  had  al- 
ready had  to  quell  inner  voices  that  might  be- 
come loud  again  when  encouraged  from  with- 
out Seated  in  his  cell,  correcting  the  sheets  of 
his  Triumph  of  tht  Crossy  it  was  easier  to  repose 
on  a resolution  of  neutrality. 

**It  is  a question  of  moment,  doubtless,  on 
which  you  wished  to  see  me,  my  daughter,”  he 
began,  in  a tone  which  was  gentle  rather  from 
self-control  than  from  immediate  inclination. 
“I  know  you  are  not  wont  to  lay  stress  on  small 
matters.” 

“Father,  you  know  what  it  is  before  1 tell 
you,”  said  Romola,  forgetting  every  thing  else 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  pour  forth  her  plea. 
“ You  know  what  I am  caring  for — it  is  for  the 
life  of  the  old  man  I love  best  in  the  world. 
The  thought  of  him  has  gone  together  with  the 
thought  of  my  father  as  long  as  I remember  the 
daylight.  That  is  my  warrant  for  coming  to 
you,  even  if  my  coming  should  have  been  need- 
less. Perhaps  it  is : perhaps  you  have  already 
determined  that  your  power  over  the  hearts  of 
men  shall  be  used  to  prevent  them  from  deny- 
ing to  Florentines  a right  which  you  yourself 
helped  to  earn  for  them.” 

“I  meddle  not  with  the  functions  of  the  State, 
my  daughter,”  said  Fra  Girolamo,  strongly  dis- 
inclined to  reopen  externally  a debate  which  he 
had  already  gone  through  inwardly.  “ I have 
preached  and  labored  that  Florence  should  have 
a good  government,  for  a good  government  is 
needful  to  the  perfecting  of  the  Christian  life ; 
but  I keep  away  my  hands  from  particular  af- 
fairs, which  it  is  the  oflBce  of  experienced  citi- 
zens to  administer.” 

“ Surely,  father — Romola  broke  off.  She 
had  uttered  this  first  word  almost  impetuously, 
but  she  was  checked  by  the  counter  agitation  of 
feeling  herself  in  an  attitude  of  remonstrance 
toward  the  man  who  had  been  the  source  of 
guidance  and  strength  to  her.  In  the  act  of 
rebelling  she  was  bruising  her  own  reverence. 

Savonarola  was  too  keen  not  to  divine  some- 
thing of  the  conflict  that  was  arresting  her — too 
noble  deliberately  to  assume  in  culm  speech  that 
self- justifying  evasiveness  into  which  he  was 
often  hurried  in  public  by  the  crowding  impulses 
of  the  orator. 

“ Say  what  is  in  your  heart ; speak  on,  my 
daughter^”  he  said,  standing  with  his  arms  laid  ; 
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one  upon  the  other,  and  looking  at  her  with 
quiet  expectation. 

“1  was  going  to  say,  father,  that  this  matter 
is  surely  of  higher  moment  than  many  about 
which  I have  heard  you  preach  and  exhort  fer- 
vidly. If  it  belonged  to  you  to  urge  that  men 
condemned  for  offenses  against  the  State  should 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Great  Council — 
if — ” Romola  was  getting  eager  again — “ if  yon 
count  it  a gloiy  to  have  won  that  right  for  them, 
can  it  less  belong  to  you  to  declare  yourself 
against  the  right  being  denied  to  almost  the 
first  men  who  need  it?  Surely  that  touches 
the  Christian  life  more  closely  than  whether 
you  knew  beforehand  that  the  Dauphin  would 
die,  or  whether  Pisa  will  be  conquered.” 

There  was  a subtle  movement,  like  a subdued 
sign  of  pain,  in  Savonarola’s  strong  lips,  before 
he  began  to  speak. 

“ My  daughter,  I speak  as  it  is  given  me  to 
speak — I am  not  master  of  the  times  when  I 
may  become  the  vehicle  of  knowledge  beyond 
the  coifimon  lights  of  men.  In  this  case  I have 
no  illumination  beyond  what  wisdom  may  give 
to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  safety  of  the 
State.  As  to  the  law  of  Appeal  against  the  Six 
Votes,  I labored  to  have  it  passed  in  order  that 
no  Florentine  should  be  subject  to  loss  of  life 
and  goods  through  the  private  hatred  of  a few 
who  might  happen  to  in  power;  but  these 
five  men,  who  have  desired  to  overthrow  a free 
government  and  restore  a corrupt  tyrant,  have 
been  condemned  with  the  assent  of  a large  as- 
sembly of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  refused 
at  first  to  have  their  cause  brought  l^fore  the 
Great  Council.  They  have  lost  the  right  to  the 
appeal.” 

“How  can  they  have  lost  it?”  said  Romola. 

“ I4  is  the  right  to  appeal  against  condemnation, 
and  they  have  never  been  condemned  till  now ; 
and,  forgive  me,  father,  it  is  private  hatred  that 
would  deny  them  the  appeal ; it  is  the  violence 
of  the  few  that  frightens  others ; else  why  was 
the  assembly  divided  again  directly,  after  it  had 
seemed  to  agree?  And  if  any  thing  weighs 
against  the  observance  of  the  law,  let  this  weigh 
for  it — this,  that  you  used  to  preach  more  earn- 
estly than  all  else,  that  there  should  be  no  place 
given  to  hatred  and  bloodshed  because  of  these 
party  strifes,  so  that  private  ill-will  should  not 
find  its  opportunities  in  public  acts.  Father, 
you  know  that  there  is  private  hatred  concerned 
here : will  it  not  dishonor  you  not  to  have  in- 
terposed on  the  side  of  mercy,  when  there  are 
many  who  hold  that  it  is  also  the  side  of  la>v 
and  justice?” 

“My  daughter,”  said  Fra  Girolamo,  with 
more  visible  emotion  than  before,  “there  is  a 
mercy  which  is  weakness,  and  even  treason 
against  the  common  good.  The  safety  of  Flor- 
ence, which  means  even  more  than  the  welfare 
of  Florentines,  now  demands  severity,  as  it  once 
demanded  mercy.  It  is  not  only  for  a past  plot 
that  these  men  are  condemned,  but  also  for  a 
plot  which  has  not  yet  been  executed ; and  the 
devices  that  were  leading  to  its  execution  arc 
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not  pat  an  end  to : the  tyrant  is  still  gathering 
his  forces  in  Romagna;  and  the  enemies  of 
Florence,  that  sit  in  the  highest  places  of  Italy, 
ore  ready  to  hurl  any  stone  that  will  crash  her.” 

*^What  plot?”  said  Romola,  reddening,  and 
trembling  with  alarmed  surprise. 

“ You  carry  papers  in  your  hand,  I see,”  said 
Fra  Girolamo,  pointing  to  the  hand-bills.  One 
of  them  will,  perhaps,  tell  you  that  the  govern- 
ment has  had  new  information.” 

Romola  hastily  opened  the  hand-bill  she  had 
not  yet  read,  and  saw  that  the  government  had 
now  positive  evidence  of  a second  plot,  which 
was  to  have  been  carried  out  in  this  August 
time.  To  her  mind  it  was  like  reading  a con- 
firmation that  Tito  had  won  his  safety  by  foul 
means ; his  pretense  of  wishing  that  the  Frate 
should  exert  himself  on  behalf  of  the  condemned 
only  helped  the  wretched  conviction.  She  crush- 
ed up  the  paper  in  her  hand,  and,  turning  to 
Savonarola,  she  said,  with  new  passion,  Fa- 
ther, what  safety  can  there  be  for  Florence 
when  the  worst  man  can  always  escape?  -And,” 
she  went  on,  a sudden  flash  of  remembrance 
coming  from  the  thought  about  her  husband, 
*‘have  not  you  yourself  encouraged  this  decep- 
tion, which  corrupts  the  life  of  Florence,  by  want- 
ing more  favor  to  be  shown  to  Lorenzo  Toma- 
buoni,  who  has  worn  two  faces,  and  flattered 
you  with  a show  of  aflection,  when  my  godfa- 
ther has  always  been  honest  ? Ask  ail  Florence 
who  of  those  five  men  has  the  truest  heart,  and 
there  will  not  be  many  who  will  name  any  other 
name  than  Bernardo  del  Nero.  You  did  inter- 
pose with  Francesco  Valori  for  the  sake  of  one 
prisoner : you  have  not  then  been  neutral ; and 
you  know  that  your  word  will  be  powerful.” 

“I  do  not  desire  the  death  of  Bernardo,” 
said  Savonarola,  coloring  deeply.  “It  would 
be  enough  if  he  were  sent  out  of  the  city.”  * 

“ Then  why  do  you  not  speak  to  save  an  old 
man  of  seventy-five  from  dying  a death  of  igno- 
miny— to  give  him  at  least  the  fair  chances  of 
the  law?”  burst  out  Romola,  the  impetuosity 
of  her  nature  so  roused  that  she  forgot  every 
thing  but  her  indignation.  “ It  is  not  that  you 
feel  bound  to  be  neutral ; else  why  did  you  speak 
for  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni  ? You  spoke  for  him 
liecaiise  he  is  more  friendly  to  San  Marco ; my 
godfather  feigns  no  friendship.  It  is  not  then 
08  a Mediccan  that  my  godfather  is  to  die ; it  is 
as  a man  you  have  no  love  for!” 

When  liomola  paused,  with  cheeks  glowing, 
and  with  quivering  lips,  there  was  dead  silence. 
As  she  saw  Fra  Girolamo  standing  motionless 
liefore  her  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  hearing 
her  own  words  over  again ; words  that  seemed 
in  this  echo  of  consciousness  to  be  in  strange, 
painful  dissonance  with  the  memories  that  m^e 
part  of  his  presence  to  her.  The  moments  of 
silence  were  expanded  by  gathering  compunc- 
tion and  self-doubt.  She  had  committed  sacri- 
lege in  her  [mssion.  And  even  the  sense  that 
she  could  retract  nothing  of  her  plea,  that  her 
mind  could  not  submit  itself  to  Savonarola's 
negative,  made  it  the  more  needful  to  her  to 


satisfy  those  reverential  memories.  With  a 
sudden  movement  toward  him,  she  said : 

“Forgive  me,  father;  it  is  pain  to  me  to 
have  spoken  those  words — ^yet  I can  not  helji 
speaking.  I am  little  and  feeble  compared  with 
you ; you  brought  me  light  and  strength.  But 
I submitted  because  I felt  the  proffered  strength 
— ^because  I saw  the  light.  Now  I can  not  sec 
it.  Father,  you  yourself  declare  that  there 
comes  a moment  when  the  soul  must  have  no 
guide  but  the  voice  within  it  to  tell  whether 
the  consecrated  thing  has  sacred  virtue.  And 
therefore  I must  speak.” 

Savonarola  had  that  readily  roused  resent- 
ment toward  opposition,  hardly  separable  from 
a power-loving  and  powerful  nature,  accustom- 
ed to  seek  great  ends  that  cast  a reflected  grand- 
eur on  the  means  by  whicli  they  are  sought. 
His  sermons  have  much  of  that  red  flame  in 
them.  And  if  he  had  been  a meaner  man  his 
susceptibility  might  have  shown  itself  in  irrita- 
tion at  Romola’s  accusatory  freedom,  which  was 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  deference  he  habit- 
ually received  from  his  disciples.  But  at  this 
moment  such  feelings  were  nullifi^  by  that 
hard  struggle  which  made  half  the  tragedy  of 
his  life — the  struggle  of  a mind  possessed  by  a 
neyer-silent  hunger  after  purity  and  simplicity, 
yet  caught  in  a tangle  of  egoistic  demands,  false 
ideas,  and  difficult  outward  conditions  that  made 
simplicity  impossible.  Keenly  alive  to  all  the 
suggestions  of  Romola’s  remonstrating  words, 
he  was  rapidly  surveying,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore, the  courses  of  action  that  were  open  to 
him,  and  their  probable  results.  But  it  was  a 
question  on  which  arguments  could  seem  de- 
cisive only  in  proportion  as  they  were  charged 
with  feeling,  and  he  had  received  no  impulse 
that  could  alter  his  bias.  He  looked  at  Romo- 
la, and  said : 

“You  have  full  pardon  for  your  frankness, 
my  daughter.  You  speak,  I know,  out  of  the 
fullness  of  your  family  aflfections.  But  these 
aflections  must  give  way  to  the  needs  of  the  re- 
public. If  those  men,  who  have  a close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  aflairs  of  the  State,  be- 
lieve, as  I understand  they  do,  that  the  public 
safety  requires  the  extreme  punishment  of  the 
law  to  fall  on  those  five  conspirators,  I can  not 
control  their  opinion,  seeing  that  I stand  aloof 
from  such  affairs.” 

“ Then  you  desire  that  they  should  die  ? You 
desire  that  the  Appeal  should  be  denied  them  ?” 
said  Romola,  feeling  anew  repelled  by  a vindi- 
cation which  seemed  to  her  to  have  the  nature 
of  a subterfuge 

“ I have  said  that  I do  not  desire  their  death.” 

“Then,” said  Romola,  her  indignation  rising 
again,  “you  can  be  indifferent  that  Florentines 
should  inflict  death  which  you  do  not  desire, 
when  you  might  have  protested  against  it — ^when 
you  might  have  helped  to  hinder  it,  by  urging 
the  observance  of  a law  which  you  held  it  good 
to  get  passed.  Father,  you  used  not  to  stand 
aloof : you  used  not  to  shrink  from  protesting. 
Do  not  say  yon  can  not  protest  where  the  lives 
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of  men  are  concerned;  say,  rather,  you  desire 
their  death.  Say,  rather,  you  hold  it  good  for 
Florence  that  there  shall  be  more  blood  and 
more  hatred.  Will  the  death  of  five  Mediceans 
put  an  end  to  parties  in  Florence?  Will  the 
death  of  a noble  old  man  like  Bernardo  del  Nero 
save  a city  that  holds  such  men  asDolfo  Spin!?'* 

“ My  daughter,  it  is  enough.  The  cause  of 
freedom,  which  is  the  cause  of  God's  kingdom 
upon  earth,  is  often  most  injured  by  the  ene- 
mies who  carry  within  them  the  power  of  cer- 
tain human  virtues.  The  wickedest  man  is 
often  not  the  most  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  triumph  of  good.” 

“Then  why  do  you  say  again  that  yon  do 
not  desire  my  godfather's  death  ?”  said  Romola, 
in  mingled  anger  and  despair.  “Rather  you 
hold  it  the  more  needful  he  should  die  because 
he  is  the  better  man.  I can  not  unravel  your 
thoughts,  father;  I can  not  hear  the  real  voice 
of  your  judgment  and  conscience.” 

ITierc  was  a moment's  pause.  Then  Savon- 
arola said,  with  keener  emotion  than  he  had  yet 
shown, 

“ Be  thankful,  my  daughter,  if  your  own  soul 
has  been  spared  perplexity,  and  judge  not  those 
to  whom  a harder  lot  has  been  given.  You  see 
one  ground  of  action  in  this  matter.  1 see 
many.  I have  to  choose  that  which  will  fur- 
ther the  work  intrusted  to  me.  The  end  I seek 
is  one  to  which  minor  respects  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  death  of  five  men — were  they  less 
guilty  than  these — is  a light  matter  weighed 
against  the  withstanding  of  the  vicious  tyran- 
nies which  stifle  the  life  of  Italy,  and  foster  the 
corruption  of  the  Church  ; a light  matter  weigh- 
ed against  the  furthering  of  God's  kingdom  upon 
earth,  the  end  for  which  I live  and  am  willing 
myself  to  die.” 

Under  ^y  other  circumstances,  Romola  would 
have  been  sensitive  to  the  appeal  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Savonarola’s  speech ; but  at  this  moment 
she  was  so  utterly  in  antagonism  with  him,  that 
what  ho  called  perplexity  seemed  to  her  sophis- 
try and  doubleness ; and  as  he  went  on,  his 
words  only  fed  that  flame  of  indignation  which 
now  again,  more  fully  than  ever  before,  lit  up 
the  memory  of  all  his  mistakes,  and  made  her 
trust  in  him  seem  to  have  been  a purblind  delu- 
sion. She  spoke  almost  with  bitterness. 

“ Do  you  then  know  so  well  what  wdll  further 
the  coming  of  Gkxl’s  kingdom,  fisther,  that  you 
>vill  dare  to  despise  the  plea  of  mercy — of  jus- 
tice— of  faithfulness  to  your  own  teaching  ? Has 
the  French  king  then  brought  renovation  to 
Italy?  Take  care,  father,  lest  your  enemies 
have  some  reason  when  they  say  that,  in  your 
visions  of  what  will  further  God’s  kingdom,  you 
see  only  what  will  strengthen  your  own  party.” 

“And  that  is  true!”  said  Savonarola,  with 
flashing  eyes.  Romola’s  voice  had  seemed  to 
him  in  that  moment  the  voice  of  his  enemies. 
“ The  cause  of  ray  party  is  the  cause  of  God’s 
kingdom.” 

“I  do  not  believe  it!”  said  Romola,  her 
whole  frame  shaken  with  passionate  repug- 
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nance.  “ Grod’s  kingdom  is  something  vrider — 
else,  let  me  stand  outside  it  with  the  beings  that 
I love.” 

The  two  faces  were  lit  up,  each  with  an  op- 
posite emotion,  each  with  an  opposite  certitude. 
Further  words  were  impossible.  Romola  hasti- 
ly covered  her  head  and  went  out  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

THB  SCAFFOLD. 

Thbee  days  later  the  moon  that  was  just  sur- 
mounting the  buildings  of  the  piazza  in  front  of 
the  Old  Palace  within  the  hour  of  midnight  did 
not  make  the  usual  broad  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  pavement.  Not  a hand’s-breadth  of  pave- 
ment was  to  bo  seen,  but  only  the  heads  of  an 
eager,  struggling  multitude.  And  instead  of 
that  back-ground  of  silence  in  which  the  patter- 
ing footsteps  and  buzzing  voices,  the  lute-thrum- 
ming or  rapid  scamf)ering  of  the  many  night- 
wanderers  of  Florence  stood  out  in  obtrusive 
distinctness,  there  was  the  back-ground  of  a roar 
from  mingled  shouts  and  imprecations,  tramp- 
lings  and  pushings,  and  accidental  clashing  of 
weapons,  across  which  nothing  was  distinguish- 
able but  a darting  shriek  or  the  heavy  dropping 
toll  of  a bell. 

Almost  all  who  could  call  themselves  the 
public  of  Florence  were  awake  at  that  hour, 
and  either  inclosed  within  the  limits  of  that 
piazza,  or  struggling  to  enter  it.  Within  the 
palace  were  still  assembled  in  the  council-cham- 
ber all  the  chief  magistracies,  the  eighty  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  and  the  other  select  citizens 
who  had  been  in  hot  debate  through  long  hours 
of  daylight  and  torchlight  whether  the  Appeal 
should  be  granted  or  whether  the  sentence  of 
death  should  be  executed  on  the  prisoners  forth- 
with to  forestall  the  dangerous  chances  of  delay. 

And  the  debate  had  been  so  much  like  fierce 
quarrel  that  the  noise  from  the  council-chamber 
had  reached  the  crowd  outside.  Only  within 
the  last  hour  had  the  question  been  decided; 
the  Signoria  had  remained  divided,  four  of  them 
standing  out  resolutely  for  the  Appeal,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  argument  that  if  they  did  not  give 
way  their  houses  should  bs  sacked,  until  Fran- 
cesco Valori,  in  brief  and  furious  speech,  made 
the  determination  of  his  party  more  ominously 
distinct  by  declaring  that  if  the  Signoria  would 
not  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Florentine  people 
by  executing  those  five  perfidious  citizens,  there 
would  not  be  wanting  others  who  would  take 
that  cause  in  hand  to  the  peril  of  all  who  opposed 
it.  The  Florentine  Cato  triumphed.  When 
the  votes  were  counted  again,  the  four  obstinate 
white  beans  no  longer  appeared ; the  whole  nine 
were  of  the  fatal  affirmative  black,  deciding  the 
death  of  the  five  prisoners  without  delay — de- 
ciding also,  only  tacitly  and  with  much  more 
delay,  the  death  of  Francesco  Valori. 

And  now,  while  the  judicial  Eight  were  gone 
to  the  Bargello  to  prepare  for  the  execution,  the 
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fire  condemned  men  were  being  led  barefoot  and 
in  irons  through  the  midst  of  the  council.  It 
was  their  friends  who  had  contrived  this:  would 
not  Florentines  be  moved  by  the  visible  associa- 
tion of  such  cruel  ignominy  with  two  venerable 
men  likeBemai^o  del  Nero  and  Niccolb  Ridolfi, 
who  had  taken  their  bios  long  before  the  new 
order  of  things  had  come  to  make  Mediceanism 
retrograde — with  two  brilliant  ]x)palar  young 
men  like  Tomabuoni  and  Pucci,  whose  absence 
would  be  felt  as  a haunting  vacancy  wherever 
there  was  a meeting  of  chief  Florentines  ? It 
was  useless:  such  pity  as  could  be  awakened 
now  was  of  that  hopeless  sort  which  leads  not  to 
rescue,  but  to  the  tardier  action  of  revenge. 

While  this  scene  was  passing  up  stairs  Romo- 
la  stood  below  against  one  of  the  massive  pillars 
in  the  court  of  the  palace,  expecting  the  moment 
when  her  godfather  would  appear  on  his  way  to 
execution.  By  the  tise  of  strong  interest  she  had 
gained  permission  to  visit  him  in  tlie  evening  of 
this  day,  and  remain  with  him  until  the  result 
of  the  council  should  be  determined.  And  now 
she  was  waiting  with  his  confessor  to  follow  the 
guard  that  would  lead  him  to  the  Bargello.  Her 
heart  was  bent  on  clinging  to  the  presence  of  the 
childless  old  man  to  the  last  moment,  as  her  fa- 
ther would  have  done,  and  she  had  overpowered 
all  remonstrances.  Giovan  Battista  Ridolfi,  a 
disciple  of  Savonarola,  who  was  going  in  bitter- 
ness to  behold  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Niccolb,  had  promised  that  she  should  be  guard- 
ed, and  now  stood  by  her  side. 

Tito,  too,  was  in  the  palace ; but  Romola  had 
not  seen  him.  Since  the  evening  of  the  seven- 
teenth they  had  avoided  each  other,  and  Tito 
only  knew  by  inference  from  the  report  of  the 
Frate’s  neutrality  that  her  pleading  had  failed. 
He  was  now  surrounded  with  official  and  other 
personages,  both  Florentine  and  foreign,  who 
had  been  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  long-protract- 
ed council,  maintaining,  except  when  he  was 
directly  addressed,  the  subdued  air  and  grave 
silence  of  a roan  whom  actual  events  are  placing 
in  a painful  state  of  strife  between  public  and 
private  feeling.  When  an  allusion  was  made  to 
his  wife  in  relation  to  those  events,  he  implied 
that,  owing  to  the  violent  excitement  of  her 
mind,  the  mere  fact  of  his  continuing  to  hold 
office  under  a government  concerned  in  her  god- 
father’s condemnation  roused  in  her  a diseased 
hostility  toward  him  ; so  that  for  her  sake  he 
felt  it  best  not  to  approach  her. 

‘‘Ah,  the  old  Bardi  blood!”  said  Cennini, 
with  a shrug.  “ 1 shall  not  be  surprised  if  this 
business  shakes  her  loose  from  the  Frate,  as  well 
as  some  others  I could  name.” 

“It  is  excusable  in  a woman,  who  is  doubt- 
less beautiful,  since  she  is  the  wife  of  Messer 
Tito,”  said  a young  French  envoy,  smiling  and 
bowing  to  Tito,  “to  think  that  her  affections 
must  overrule  the  good  of  the  State,  and  that 
nobody  is  to  be  beheaded  who  is  any  body’s 
cousin ; but  such  a view  is  not  to  be  encour- 
aged in  the  male  population.  It  seems  to  me 
your  Florentine  polity  is  much  weakened  by  it.” 


“ That  is  true,”  said  Niccolb  Macchiavelli ; 
“ but  where  personal  ties  are  strong,  the  hostil- 
ities they  raise  must  be  taken  due  account  of. 
Many  of  these  half-way  severities  are  mere  hot- 
headed blundering.  The  only  safe  blows  to  be 
inflicted  on  men  and  parties  are  the  blows  that 
are  too  heavy  to  be  avenged.” 

“Niccolb,”  said  Cennini,  “there  is  a clever 
wickedness  in  thy  talk  sometimes  that  makes  me 
mistrust  thy  pleasant  young  face  as  if  it  were  a 
mask  of  Satan.  ” 

“ Not  at  all,  my  good  Domenico,”  said  Mac- 
chiavelli, smiling,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
cider’s  shoulder.  “ Satan  was  a blunderer,  an 
introducer  of  novith^  who  made  a stupendous 
failure.  If  he  had  succeeded,  we  should  all 
have  been  worshiping  him,  and  his  portrait 
would  have  been  more  flattered.” 

“Well,  W'ell,”  said  Cennini,  “I  say  not  thy 
doctrine  is  not  too  clever  for  Satan : I only  say 
it  is  wicked  enough  for  him.” 

“ I tell  you,”  said  Macchiavelli,  “ my  doctrine 
is  the  doctrine  of  all  men  who  seek  an  end  a 
little  farther  off  than  their  own  noses.  Ask  our 
Frate,  our  prophet,  how  his  universal  renova- 
tion is  to  be  brought  about:  he  will  tell  yon, 
first,  by  getting  a free  and  pure  government: 
and  since  it  appears  that  can  not  be  done  by 
making  all  Florentines  love  each  other,  it  must 
be  done  by  cutting  off  every  head  that  happens 
to  be  obstinately  in  the  w'ay.  Only  if  a man  in- 
curs odium  by  sanctioning  a severity  that  is  not 
thorough  enough  to  be  final,  he  commits  a blan- 
der. And  something  like  that  blunder,  1 sus- 
pect, the  Frate  has  committed.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion on  which  he  might  have  won  some  lustre 
by  exerting  himself  to  maintain  the  Appeal ; 
instead  of  that,  he  has  lost  lustre,  and  has  gain- 
ed no  strength.” 

Before  any  one  else  could  speak,  there  came 
the  expected  announcement  that  tli^  prisoners 
were  about  to  leave  the  council  chamber ; and 
the  majority  of  those  who  were  present  hurried 
toward  the  door,  intent  on  securing  the  freest 
passage  to  the  Bargello  in  the  rear  of  the  pris- 
oners’ guard ; for  the  scene  of  the  execution  was 
one  that  drew  alike  those  who  were  moved  by 
the  deepest  passions  and  those  who  were  moved 
by  the  coldest  curiosity. 

Tito  was  one  of  those  who  remained  behind. 
He  had  a native  repugnance  to  sights  of  death 
and  pain,  and  five  days  ago,  whenever  he  had 
thought  of  this  execution  as  a possibility,  he  had 
hoped  that  it  would  not  take  place,  and  that  the 
utmost  sentence  would  be  exile : his  own  safety 
demanded  no  more.  But  now  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  a welcome  guarantee  of  his  security 
when  he  had  learned  that  Bernardo  del  Nero’s 
head  was  off  the  shoulders.  The  new  knowledge 
and  new  attitude  toward  him  disclosed  by  Bo- 
mola  on  the  day  of  his  return,  had  given  him  a 
new  dread  of  the  power  she  possessed  to  make 
his  position  insecure.  If  any  act  of  hers  only 
succeeded  in  making  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  odium,  he  foresaw  not  only  frustration,  but 
frustration  under  unpleasant  circumstanoes.  Her 
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belief  in  Baldaasarre  had  clearly  determined  her 
WETering  feelings  against  further  submission, 
and  if  her  godfather  lived  she  would  win  him 
to  share  her  belief  without  much  trouble.  Ro- 
mola  seemed  more  than  ever  an  unmanageable 
fact  in  his  destiny.  But  if  Bernardo  del  Nero 
were  dead,  the  difficulties  that  would  beset  her 
in  placing  herself  in  opposition  to  her  husband 
would  probably  be  insurmountable  to  her  shrink- 
ing pride.  Therefore  Tito  had  felt  easier  when 
he  knew  that  the  Eight  had  gone  to  the  Bargello 
to  order  the  instant  erection  of  the  scaffold. 
Four  other  men — his  intimates  and  confederates 
— were  to  die,  besides  Bernardo  del  Nero.  But 
a man's  own  safety  is  a god  that  sometimes 
makes  very  grim  demands.  Tito  felt  them  to 
be  grim  : even  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  agree- 
able, this  paradoxical  life  forced  upon  him  the 
desire  for  what  was  disagreeable.  But  he  had 
had  other  experience  of  this  sort,  and  as  he  heard 
through  the  open  doorway  the  shuffle  of  many 
feet  and  the  clanking  of  metal  on  the  stairs,  he 
was  able  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  young 
French  envoy  without  showing  signs  of  any  oth- 
er feeling  than  that  of  sad  resignation  to  State 
necessities. 

Those  sounds  fell  on  Romola  as  if  her  power 
of  hearing  had  been  exalted  along  with  every 
other  sensibility  of  her  nature.  She  needed  no 
arm  to  support  her;  she  shed  no  tears.  She 
felt  that  intensity  of  life  which  seems  to  trans- 
cend both  grief  and  joy — in  which  the  mind 
seems  to  itself  akin  to  elder  forces  that  wrought 
out  existence  before  the  birth  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Since  her  godfather's  fate  had  been  de- 
cided, the  previous  struggle  of  feeling  in  her  had 
given  way  to  an  identification  of  herself  with 
him  in  these  supreme  moments:  she  was  in- 
wardly asserting  for  him  that,  if  he  suffered  the 
punishment  of  treason,  he  did  not  deserve  the 
name  of  traitor ; he  was  the  victim  to  a collision 
between  two  kinds  of  faithfulness.  It  was  not 
given  to  him  to  die  for  the  noblest  cause,  and 
yet  he  died  because  of  his  nobleness.  He  might 
have  been  a meaner  man,  and  found  it  easier 
not  to  incur  this  guilt.  Romola  was  feeling  the 
full  force  of  that  sympathy  with  the  individual 
lot  that  is  continually  opposing  itself  to  the  form- 
nlie  by  which  actions  and  parties  are  judged. 
She  was  treading  the  way  with  her  second  fa- 
ther to  the  scaffold,  and  nerving  herself  to  defy 
ignomy  by  the  consciousness  that  it  was  not  de- 
served. 

The  way  was  fenced  in  by  three  hundred 
armed  men,  who  had  been  placed  as  a guard  by 
the  orders  of  Francesco  Valori,  for  among  the 
apparent  contradictions  that  belonged  to  this 
event,  not  the  least  striking  was  the  alleged 
alarm  on  the  one  hand  at  the  popular  rage 
against  the  conspirators,  and  the  alleged  alarm 
on  the  other  lest  there  should  be  an  attempt  to 
rescue  them  in  the  midst  of  a hostile  crowd. 
When  they  had  arrived  within  the  court  of  the 
Bargello,  Romola  was  allowed  to  approach  Ber- 
nardo with  his  confessor  for  a moment  of  fare- 
well. Many  eyes  were  bent  on  them  even  in 
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that  struggle  of  an  agitated  throng,  as  the  aged 
man,  forgetting  that  his  hands  were  bound  with 
irons,  lifted  them  toward  the  golden  head  that 
was  bent  toward  him,  and  then,  checking  that 
movement,  leaned  to  kiss  her.  She  seized  the 
fettered  hands  that  were  hung  down  again,  and 
kissed  them  as  if  they  had  been  sacred  things. 

My  poor  Romol^"  siud  Bernardo,  in  a low 
voice,  “ I have  only  to  die,  but  thou  hast  to  live 
— and  1 shall  not  be  there  to  help  thee.** 

“Yes,**  said  Romola,  hurriedly,  “you  wUl 
help  me — always — because  I shall  remember 
you.” 

She  was  taken  away  and  conducted  up  the 
flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  loggia  surrounding 
the  grand  old  court.  She  took  her  place  there, 
determined  to  look  till  the  moment  when  her 
godfather  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  Now  while 
the  prisoners  were  allowed  a brief  interval  witli 
their  confessor,  the  spectators  were  pressing  into 
the  court  until  the  crowd  became  dense  around 
the  black  scaffold,  and  the  torches  flxed  in  iron 
rings  against  the  pillars  threw  a varying  startling 
light  at  one  moment  on  passionless  stone  carv- 
ings, at  another  on  some  pale  face  agitated  with 
suppr^sed  rage  or  suppressed  grief— the  face  of 
one  among  the  many  near  relatives  of  the  con- 
demned, who  were  presently  to  receive  their 
dead  and  carry  them  home. 

Romola’s  face  looked  like  a marble  image 
against  the  dark  arch  as  she  stood  watching  for 
the  moment  when  her  godfather  would  appear 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  He  was  to  suffer  first, 
and  Battista  Ridolfi,  who  was  by  her  side,  had 
promised  to  take  her  away  through  a door  be- 
hind them  when  she  should  have  seen  the  last 
look  of  the  man  who  alone  in  all  the  world  had 
shared  her  pitying  love  for  her  father.  And 
still,  in  the  back-ground  of  her  thought,  there 
was  the  possibility  striving  to  be  a hope,  that 
some  rescue  might  yet  come,  something  that 
would  keep  that  scaffold  unstained  by  blood. 

For  a long  while  there  was  constant  move- 
ment, lights  flickering,  heads  swaying  to  and 
fro,  confused  voices  within  the  court,  rushing 
waves  of  sound  through  the  entrance  from  with- 
out It  seemed  to  Romola  as  if  she  were  in  the 
midst  of  a storm  or  a troubled  sea,  caring  no- 
thing about  the  storm,  but  only  about  holding 
out  a signal  till  the  eybs  that  looked  for  it  could 
seek  it  no  more. 

Suddenly  there  was  stillness,  and  the  very 
tapers  seemed  to  tremble  into  quiet.  The  exe- 
cutioner was  ready  on  the  scaffold,  and  Bernardo 
del  Nero  was  seen  ascending  it  with  a slow  firm 
step.  Romola  made  no  visible  movement,  ut- 
tered not  even  a suppressed  sound:  she  stood 
more  firmly,  caring  for  his  firmness.  She  saw 
him  pause,  saw  the  white  head  kept  erect,  while 
he  said,  in  a voice  distinctly  audible, 

“ It  is  but  a short  space  of  life  that  my  fellow- 
citizens  have  taken  from  me.” 

She  perceived  that  he  was  gazing  slowly  round 
him  as  he  spoke.  She  felt  that  his  eyes  were 
resting  on  her,  and  that  she  was  stretching  out 
her  arms  toward  him.  Then  she  saw  no  more 
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till — a long  while  after  as  it  seemed — a voice 
said,  daughter,  all  is  peace  now.  1 can 
conduct  you  to  your  house.” 

She  uncovered  her  head  and  saw  her  godfa- 
ther’s confessor  standing  by  her,  in  a room  where 
there  were  other  grave  men  talking  in  subdued 
tones. 

I am  ready,”  she  said,  starting  up.  **  Let 
us  lose  no  time.” 

She  thought  all  clinging  was  at  an  end  for  her : 
all  her  strength  now  should  be  given  to  escape 
from  a grasp  under  which  she  shuddered. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

DBIFTIKO  AWAY. 

On  the  eighth  day  from  that  memorable  night 
Komola  was  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, watching  the  gentle  summer  pulse 
of  the  sea  just  al>ovo  what  was  then  the  little 
fishing  village  of  Viareggio. 

Again  she  had  fled  from  Florence,  and  this 
time  no  arresting  voice  had  called  her  back. 
Again  she  wore  the  gray  religious  dress ; and 
this  time,  in  her  heart-sickness,  she  did  not  care 
that  it  was  a disguise.  A new  rebellion  had 
risen  in  her,  a new  despair.  Why  should  she 
care  about  wearing  one  badge  more  than  an- 
other, or  about  being  called  by  her  own  name  ? 
She  despaired  of  finding  any  consistent  duty  be- 
longing to  that  name.  What  force  was  there  to 
create  for  her  that  hallowed  supreme  motive 
which  men  call  duty,  but  which  can  have  no  in- 
ward constraining  existence  save  through  some 
form  of  believing  love  ? The  bonds  of  all  strong 
afifection  were  snapped.  In  her  marriage,  the 
highest  bond  of  all,  she  had  ceased  to  see  the 
mystic  union  which  is  its  own  guarantee  of  in- 
dissolublencss,  had  ceased  oven  to  see  the  ob- 
ligation of  a voluntary  pledge:  had  she  not 
proved  that  the  things  to  which  she  had  pledged 
herself  were  impossible?  The  impulse  to  set 
herself  free  had  risen  again  with  overmastering 
force;  yet  the  freedom  could  only  be  an  ex- 
change of  calamity.  There  is  no  compensation 
for  the  woman  who  feels  that  the  chief  relation 
of  her  life  has  been  no  more  than  a mistake.  She 
has  lost  her  crown.  The  deepest  secret  of  hu- 
man blessedness  has  half  whispered  itself  to  her, 
and  then  forever  passed  her  by. 

And  now  Romola’s  best  support  under  that 
supreme  woman’s  sorrow  had  slipped  away  from 
her.  The  vision  of  any  great  purpose,  any  end 
of  existence  which  could  ennoble  endurance  and 
exalt  the  common  deeds  of  a dusty  life  with 
divine  ardors,  was  utterly  eclipsed  for  her  now 
by  the  sense  of  a confusion  in  human  things 
which  made  all  effort  a mere  dragging  at  tan- 
gled threads;  all  fellowship,  either  for  resist- 
ance or  advocacy,  mere  unfairness  and  exclu- 
siveness. What,  after  all,  was  the  man  who  had 
represented  for  her  the  highest  heroism:  the 
heroism  not  of  hard  self-contained  endurance, 
but  of  willing,  self-ofiering  love?  What  was 


the  cause  he  was  struggling  for  ? Romola  had 
lost  her  tmst  in  Savonarola,  bad  lost  that  fervor 
of  admiration  which  had  made  her  unmindful 
of  his  aberrations,  and  attentive  only  to  the 
grand  curve  of  his  orbit.  And  now  that  her 
keen  feeling  for  her  godfather  had  thrown  her 
into  antagonism  with  the  Frate,  she  saw  all  the 
repulsive  and  inconsistent  details  in  his  teaching 
with  a painful  lucidity  which  exaggerated  their 
proportions.  In  the  bitterness  of  her  disappoint- 
ment she  said  that  his  striving  after  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  world  w'as  a striving 
after  a mere  name  which  told  no  more  than  the 
title  of  a book ; a name  that  had  come  to  mean 
practically  the  measures  that  would  strengthen 
his  own  position  in  Florence ; nay,  often  ques- 
tionable deeds  and  words,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
his  influence  from  suffering  by  his  own  errors. 
And  that  political  reform  which  had  once  made 
a new  interest  in  her  life  seemed  now  to  reduce 
itself  to  narrow  devices  for  the  safety  of  Florence, 
in  contemptible  contradiction  with  the  alterna- 
ting professions  of  blind  trust  in  the  Divine 
care. 

It  was  inevitable  that  she  should  judge  the 
Frate  unfairly  on  a question  of  individual  suflTer- 
ing,  at  which  she  looked  with  the  eyes  of  per- 
sonal tenderness,  and  he  with  the  eyes  of  theo- 
retic conviction.  In  that  declaration  of  his, 
that  the  cause  of  his  party  was  the  cause  of 
Goda  kingdom,  she  heard  only  the  ring  of 
egoism.  Perhaps  such  words  have  rarely  been 
uttered  without  that  meaner  ring  in  them  ; yet 
they  are  the  implicit  formula  of  all  energetic  be- 
lief. And  if  such  energetic  belief,  pursuing  a 
grand  and  remote  end,  is  often  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a demon- worship,  in  which  the  votary 
lets  his  son  and  daughter  pass  through  the  fire 
with  a readiness  that  hardly  looks  like  sacrifice  j 
tender  fellow-feeling  for  the  nearest  has  its  dan- 
ger too,  and  is  apt  to  be  timid  and  skeptical  to- 
ward the  larger  aims  without  which  life  can  not 
rise  into  religion.  In  this  way  poor  Romola 
was  being  blinded  by  her  tears. 

No  one  who  has  ever  known  what  it  is  thus 
to  lose  faith  in  a fellow-man  whom  he  has  pro- 
foundly loved  and  reverenced,  will  lightly  say 
that  the  shock  can  leave  the  faith  in  the  Inrisi- 
ble  Goodness  unshaken.  With  the  sinking  of 
high  human  trust  the  dignity  of  life  sinks  too ; 
we  cease  to  believe  in  our  own  better  self,  since 
that  also  is  part  of  the  common  nature  which  is 
degraded  in  our  thought;  and  all  the  finer  im- 
pulses of  the  soul  are  dulled.  Romola  felt  even 
the  springs  of  her  once  active  pity  drying  up, 
and  leaving  her  to  barren  egoistic  complaining. 
Had  not  she  had  her  sorrows  too?  And  few 
had  cared  for  her,  while  she  had  cared  for  many. 
She  had  done  enough ; she  had  striven  after  the 
impossible,  and  was  weary  of  this  stifling  crowded 
life.  She  longed  for  that  repose  in  mere  sensa- 
tion which  she  had  sometimes  dreamed  of  in  the 
sultry  afternoons  of  her  early  girlhood,  when  she 
had  faucied  heiself  floating  naiad-like  in  the 
waters. 

The  clear  waves  seemed  to  invite  her:  she 
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the  floor  nnfl  read  the  Decamerone.  It  was  the 
grorr  of  that  fair  Gostanza  ^vho  in  her  lovc-Iom- 
nes8  desired  to  live  tio  longer,  but  not  having 
the  cotirago  to  attack  her  voiing  life.  Lad  put 
herself  into  a boat  and  pushed  off  to  sea;  then, 
lying  down  in  tlie  Loaf,  bad  wrapped  her  mantle 
Toand  her  head,  hofnng  to  be  wrecked,  so  that 
her  fear  would  be  helpless  to  flee  from  death. 
The  memory  had  remained  a mere  thought  in 
Rumola's  mind,  without  budding  into  a»)y  dis- 
tinct wish ; but  now,  ns  she  paused  again  in  her 
walking  to  and  fro,  she  saw  gliding  black  against 
the  red  gold  another  boat  with  one  man  in  it, 


wished  she  could  lie  down  to  sleep  on  them  and 
]>ass  from  sleep  into  death.  But  Bomola  could 
not  directly  seek  death;  the  fullness  of  young 
life  in  her  forbade  that.  She  could  only  wish 
that  death  would  come. 

At  the  s|K>t  where  she  had  paused  there  was  a 
deep  bend  in  the  shore,  and  a small  boat  with  a 
sail  w^as  moored  fhene.  In  lier  longing  to  glide 
over  the  waters  that  were  getting  golden  with 
the  level  sun-rays,  she  thought  of  a story  which 
had  been  one  of  the  things  site  had  loved  to 
dwell  on  in  Boccaccio,  when  her  father  fell 
asleep  and  ^he  glided  from  her  stool  to  sit  on 
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making  toward  the  bend  where  the  first  and 
smaller  boat  was  moored.  Walking  on  again, 
she  at  length  saw  the  man  land,  pall  his  boat 
ashore,  and  begin  to  unlade  something  from  it. 
He  was  perhaps  the  owner  of  the  smaller  boat 
also:  he  would  be  going  away  soon,  and  her 
opportunity  would  be  gone  with  him — her  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  the  smaller  boat.  She  had  not 
yet  admitted  to  herself  that  she  meant  to  use  it, 
but  she  felt  a sudden  eagerness  to  secure  the 
possibility  of  using  it,  which  disclosed  the  half- 
unconscious growth  of  a thought  into  a desire. 

^^Is  that  little  boat  yours  also?”  she  said  to 
the  fisherman,  who  had  looked  up,  a little  star- 
tled by  the  tall  gray  figure,  and  had  made  a 
reverence  to  this  holy  Sister  wandering  thus 
mysteriously  in  the  evening  solitude. 

It  was  his  boat ; an  old  one,  hardly  sea*wor- 
thy,  yet  worth  repairing  to  any  man  who  would 
buy  it.  By  the  blessing  of  San  Antonio,  w'hose 
chapel  was  in  the  village  yonder,  his  fishing  had 
prospered,  and  he  had  now  a better  boat,  which 
had  once  been  Gianni’s  who  died.  But  he  had 
not  yet  sold  the  old  one.  Romola  asked  him 
how  much  it  was  worth,  and  then,  while  he  was 
busy,  thrust  the  price  into  a little  satchel  lying 
on  the  ground  and  containing  the  remnant  of 
his  dinner.  After  that,  she  watched  him  furl- 
ing his  sail  and  asked  him  how  he  should  set  it 
if  he  wanted  to  go  out  to  sea,  and  then,  pacing 
up  and  down  again,  waited  to  see  him  depart. 

The  imagination  of  herself  gliding  away  in 
that  boat  on  the  darkening  waters  was  growing 
more  and  more  into  a longing,  as  the  thought 
of  a cool  brook  in  sultriness  becomes  a painful 
thirst.  To  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  choice 
when  all  motive  was  bruised,  to  commit  herself, 
sleeping,  to  destiny  which  would  either  bring 
death  or  else  new  necessities  that  might  rouse  a 
new  life  in  her ! it  was  a thought  that  beckoned 
her  the  more  because  the  soft  evening  air  made 
her  long  to  rest  in  the  still  solitude,  instead  of 
going  back  to  the  noise  and  heat  of  the  village. 

At  last  the  slow  fisherman  had  gathered  up 
all  his  movables  and  was  walking  away.  Soon  I 
the  gold  was  shrinking  and  getting  duskier  in  j 
sea  and  sky,  and  there  was  no  living  thing  in . 


flight,  no  sound  but  the  lulling  monotony  of  the 
lapping  waves.  In  this  sea  there  was  no  tide 
that  would  help  to  carry  her  away  if  she  waited 
for  its  ebb;  but  Romola  thought  the  breeze 
from  the  land  was  rising  a little.  She  got  into 
the  boat,  unfurled  the  sail,  and  fastened  it  as 
she  had  learned  in  that  first  brief  lesson.  She 
saw  that  it  caught  the  light  breeze,  and  this 
was  all  she  cared  for.  Hicn  she  loosed  the 
boat  from  its  moorings,  and  tried  to  urge  it 
with  an  oar,  till  she  was  far  out  from  the  land, 
till  the  sea  was  dark  even  to  the  west,  and  the 
stars  were  disclosing  themselves  like  a palpi- 
tating life  over  the  wide  heavens.  Besting  at 
last,  she  threw  back  her  cowl,  and  taking  off 
the  kerchief  underneath,  which  confined  her 
hair,  she  doubled  them  both  under  her  head  for 
a pillow  on  one  of  the  boat’s  ribs.  The  fair 
head  was  still  very  young  and  could  bear  a hard 
pillow. 

And  so  she  lay,  wdth  the  soft  night  air  breath- 
ing on  her  while  she  glided  on  the  waters  and 
watched  the  deepening  quiet  of  the  sky.  She 
was  alone  now  * she  had  freed  herself  from  all 
claims,  she  had  freed  herself  oven  from  that 
burden  of  choice  which  presses  with  heavier 
and  heavier  weight  when  claims  have  loosed 
their  guiding  hold. 

Had  she  found  any  thing  like  the  dream  of 
her  girlhood  ? No.  Memories  hhng  upon  her 
like  the  weight  of  broken  wings  that  could  never 
be  lifted — ^memories  of  human  sympathy  which 
even  in  its  pains  leaves  a thirst  that  the  Great 
Mother  has  no  milk  to  still.  Romola  felt  or- 
phaned in  those  wide  spaces  of  sea  and  sky. 
She  read  no  message  of  love  for  Her  in  that  far- 
oft*  symbolic  writing  of  the  heavens,  and  with  a 
great  sob  she  wished  that  she  might  be  gliding 
into  death. 

She  drew  the  cowl  over  her  head  again  and 
covered  her  face,  choosing  darkness  rather  than 
the  light  of  the  stars,  which  seemed  to  her  like 
the  hard  light  of  eyes  that  looked  at  her  without 
seeing  her.  Presently  she  felt  that  she  was  in 
j the  grave,  but  not  resting  there : she  was  touch- 
I ing  the  hands  of  the  beloved  dead  beside  her, 
and  trying  to  wake  them. 
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THE  BOARD. 


CROSBIE,  as  we  already  know,  went  to  his 
ofiice  in  Whitehall  on  the  morning  after  his 
escape  from  Sebright’s,  at  which  establishment 
he  left  the  Squire  of  Allington  in  conference  with 
Fowler  Pratt,  He  had  seen  Fowler  Pratt  again 
that  same  night,  and  the  course  of  the  story  will 
have  shown  what  took  place  at  that  interview. 

He  went  early  to  his  ofiice,  knowing  that  he 
had  before  him  the  work  of  writing  two  letters, 
neither  of  which  would  run  veiy  glibly  from  his 
pen.  One  was  to  be  his  missive  to  the  squire, 
to  be  delivered  by  hifl  ft  lend ; the  other  that  fatal 
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epistle  to  poor  Lily,  which,  as  the  day  passed 
away,  he  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  accom- 
plish The  letter  to  the  squire  he  did  write,  un- 
der certain  threats ; and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
considered  to  have  degraded  himself  to  the  ver- 
min rank  of  humanity  by  the  meanness  of  his 
production. 

But  on  reaching  his  office  he  found  that  other 
cares  awaited  him— cares  which  he  would  have 
taken  much  delight  in  bearing,  had  the  state  of 
his  mind  enabled  him  to  take  delight  in  any 
thing.  On  entering  the  lobby  of  his  office,  at 
ten  o’clock,  he  became  aware  that  ho  was  re- 
ceived by  the  messengers  assembled  there  with 
almost  more  than  their  usual  deference.  He 
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other  men,  and  Lady  De  Conroy’s  influential 
relation  at  the  India  Board  had  not  yet  even  had 
time  to  write  a note  upon  the  subject. 

At  eleven  Mr.  Butterwell  came  into  Crosbie’s 
room,  and  the  new  secretary  was  forced  to  clothe 
himself  in  smiles.  Mr.  Butterwell  was  a pleas- 
ant, handsome  man  of  about  fifty,  who  had  nev 
er  yet  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  and  had  never  at- 
tempted to  do  so.  He  was  perhaps  a little  more 
civil  to  great  men  and  a little  more  patronizing 
to  those  below  him  than  he  would  have  been  had 
he  been  perfect.  But  there  was  something  frank 
and  English  even  in  his  mode  of  bowing  before 
the  mighty  ones,  and  to  those  who  were  not 
mighty  he  was  rather  too  civil  than  either  stern 
or  supercilious.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  very 
clever,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  use  those  who 
were  clever.  He  seldom  made  any  mistake, 
and  was  very  scrupulous  not  to  tread  on  men's 
corns.  Though  he  had  no  enemies,  yet  he  had 
n friend  or  two ; and  we  may  therefore  say  of 
Mr.  Butterwell  that  he  had  walked  his  path  in 
life  discreetly.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  had 
married  a lady  with  some  little  fortune,  and 
now  he  lived  a pleasant,  easy,  smiling  life  in  a 
villa  at  Putney.  When  Mr.  Butterwell  heard, 
as  he  often  did  hear,  of  the  difficulty  which  an 
English  gentleman  has  of  earning  his  bread  in 
his  own  country,  he  was  wont  to  look  back  on 
his  own  career  with  some  complacency.  He 
knew  that  he  had  not  given  the  world  much ; 
yet  ho  had  received  largely,  and  no  one  had  be- 
grudged it  to  him.  “Tact,”  Mr.  Butterwell 
used  to  say  to  himself,  as  he  walked  along  the 
paths  of  his  Putney  villa.  “Tact.  Tact.  Tact.” 

“ Crosbie,”  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  room, 
cheerily,  “ I congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
I do,  indeed.  You  have  got  the  step  early  in 
life,  and  you  deserve  it  thoroughly — much  bet- 
ter than  I did  when  I was  appointed  to  the  same 
office.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Crosbie,  gloomily. 

“But  I say,  Oh  yes.  We  are  deuced  lucky 
to  have  such  a man,  and  so  I told  the  commis- 
sioners.” 

“ I’m  sure  Pm  very  much  obliged  to  you.” 

“I’ve  known  it  all  along — before  you  left 
even.  Sir  Raffle  Buffle  had  told  me  he  was  to 
go  to  the  Income-tax  Office.  The  chair  is  two 
thousand  there,  you  know;  and  I had  been 
promised  the  first  seat  at  the  Board.” 

“Ah — I wish  I’d  known,”  said  Crosbie. 

“ You  are  much  better  as  you  are,”  said  But- 
terwell.  “ There’s  no  pleasure  like  a surprise ! 
Besides,  one  knows  a thing  of  that  kind,  and 
yet  doesn’t  know  it.  I don't  mind  saying  now 
that  I knew  it — swearing  that  I knew  it — but  I 
wouldn’t  have  said  so  to  a living  being  the  day 
before  yesterday.  There  are  such  slips  between 
the  cups  and  the  lips.  Suppose  Sir  Raffle  had 
not  gone  to  the  Income-tax !” 

“Exactly  so,”  said  Crosbie. 

“ But  it's  all  right  now.  Indeed  I sat  at  the 
Board  yesterday,  though  I signed  the  letter  after- 
ward. I'm  not  sure  that  I don’t  lose  more  than 
I gain.” 
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“ What ! with  three  hundred  a year  more  and 
less  work  ?” 

“ Ah,  but  look  at  the  interest  of  the  thing. 

The  secretary  sees  every  thing  and  knows  every 
thing.  But  I’m  getting  old,  and,  as  you  s^, 
the  lighter  work  will  suit  me.  By-the-by,  will 
you  come  down  to  Putney  to-morrow?  Mrs. 
Butterwell  will  be  delighted  to  see  the  new  sec- 
retary. There’s  nobody  in  town  now,  so  you 
can  have  no  ground  for  refusing.” 

But  Mr.  Crosbie  did  find  some  ground  for  re- 
fusing. It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  have  sat  and  smiled  at  Mrs.  Butterwell’s  table 
in  his  present  frame  of  mind.  In  a mysterious, 
half-explanatoiy  manner,  he  let  Mr.  Butterwell 
know  that  private  affairs  of  importance  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  remain  that 
evening  in  town.  “ And  indeed,”  as  he  said, 

“he  was  not  his  own  master  just  at  present.” 

“ By-the-by — of  course  not.  I h^  quite  for- 
gotten to  congratulate  you  qn  that  head.  So 
you’re  going  to  be  married?  Well;  I'm  very 
glad,  and  hope  you’ll  be  as  lucky  as  I have  been.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Crosbie,  again  rather 
gloomily. 

“ A young  lady  from  near  Guestwick,  isn’t  it ; 
or  somewhere  in  those  parts?” 

“N — no,”  stammered  Crosbie.  “The  lady 
comes  from  Barsetshire.” 

“ Why,  I heard  the  name.  Isn’t  she  a Bell, 
or  Tait,  or  Ball,  or  some  such  name  as  that  ?” 

“No,”  said  Crosbie,  assuming  what  boldness 
he  could  command.  * ‘ Her  name  is  De  Courcy . ” 

“ One  of  the  earl’s  daughters?” 

“Yes,”  said  Crosbie. 

“ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon.  I’d  heard  wrong. 

You’re  going  to  be  allied  to  a very  noble  family, 
and  I am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  your  success 
in  life.”  Then  Butterwell  shook  him  very  cord- 
ially by  the  hand — having  offered  him  no  such 
special  testimony  of  approval  when  under  the 
belief  that  he  was  going  to  marry  a Bell,  a Tait, 
or  a Ball.  All  the  same,  Mr.  Butterwell  began 
to  think  that  there  was  something  wrong.  He 
had  heard  from  an  indubitable  source  that  Cros- 
bie had  engaged  himself  to  a niece  of  a squire 
with  whom  he  had  been  staying  near  Guestwick 
— a girl  without  any  money ; and  Mr.  Butter- 
well, in  his  wisdom,  had  thought  his  friend 
Crosbie  to  be  rather  a fool  for  his  pains.  But 
now  he  was  going  to  marry  one  of  the  De 
Courcys!  Mr.  Butterwell  was  rather  at  his 
wit’s  ends. 

“ Well ; we  shall  be  sitting  at  two,  you  know, 
and  of  course  you'll  come  to  us.  If  you’re  at 
Jeisure  before  that  1*11  make  over  what  papers  I 
have  to  you.  I’ve  not  been  a Lord  Eldon  in  my 
office,  and  they  won’t  break  your  back.” 

Immediately  after  that  Fowler  Pratt  had  been 
shown  into  Crosbie’s  room,  and  Crosbie  had 
written  the  letter  to  the  squire  under  Pratt’s  eye. 

He  could  take  no  joy  in  his  promotion.  When 
Pratt  left  him  he  tried  to  lighten  his  heart.  He 
endeavored  to  throw  Lily  and  her  wrongs  be- 
hind him,  and  fix  his  thoughts  on  his  advancing 
successes  in  life;  but  he  could  not  do  it.  A 
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self'impoeed  trouble  will  not  allow  itself  to  be 
banished.  If  a roan  lose  a thousand  pounds  by 
a friend’s  fault,  or  by  a turn  in  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune,  he  can,  if  he  ^ a man,  put  his  grief  down 
and  trample  it  under  foot ; he  can  exorcise  the 
spirit  of  his  grievance,  and  bid  the  evil  one  de- 
part from  out  of  his  house.  But  such  exorcism 
is  not  to  be  used  when  the  sorrow  has  come  from 
a man’s  own  folly  and  sin— especially  not  if  it 
has  come  from  his  own  selfishness.  Such  are 
the  cases  which  make  men  drink ; which  drive 
them  on  to  the  avoidance  of  all  thought ; which 
create  gamblers  and  reckless  prodigals;  which 
are  the  promoters  of  suicide.  How  could  he 
avoid  writing  this  letter  to  Lily?  He  might 
blow  his  brains  out,  and  so  let  there  be  an  end 
of  it  all.  It  was  to  such  reflections  that  he 
came  when  he  sat  himself  down  endeavoring  to 
reap  satisfaction  from  his  promotion. 

But  Crosbio  was  not  a man  to  commit  suicide. 
In  giving  him  his  duo  I must  protest  that  he 
was  too  good  for  that.  He  knew  too  well  that 
a pistol-bullet  could  not  be  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  here,  and  there  was  too  much  manliness 
in  him  for  so  cowardly  an  escape.  The  burden 
must  be  borne.  But  how  was  he  to  bear  it? 
There  he  sat  till  it  was  two  o’clock,  neglecting 
Mr.  Butterwell  and  his  ofiice  papers,  and  not 
stirring  from  his  seat  till  a messenger  summoned 
him  before  the  Board.  The  Board,  as  he  en- 
tered the  room,  was  not  such  a Board  as  the 
public  may,  perhaps,  imagine  such  Boards  to  be. 
There  was  a round  table,  with  a few  pens  lying 
about,  and  a comfortable  leathern  arm-chair  at 
the  side  of  it,  farthest  from  the  door.  Sir 
Baffle  Buffle  was  leaving  his  late  colleagues,  and 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place 
talking  very  loudly.  Sir  Raffle  was  a great 
bully,  and  the  Board  w^as  uncommonly  glad  to 
be  rid  of  him ; but  as  this  was  to  be  his  last  ap- 
pearance at  the  Committee  Office,  they  submit- 
ted to  his  voice  meekly.  Mr.  Butterwell  was 
standing  close  to  him,  essaying  to  laugh  mildly 
at  Sir  Raffle’s  jokes.  A little  man,  hardly  more 
than  five  feet  high,  with  small  but  honest-look- 
ing eyes,  and  close-cut  ^air,  wns  standing  be- 
hind the  arm-chair,  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
and  longing  for  the  departure  of  Sir  Raffle,  in 
order  that  he  might  sit  down.  This  was  Mr. 
Optimist,  the  new  chairman,  in  praise  of  whose 
appointment  the  Daily  Jtqnter  had  been  so  loud, 
declaring  that  the  present  Minister  was  showing 
himself  superior  to  all  Ministers  who  had  ever 
gone  before  him,  in  giving  promotion  solely  on 
the  score  of  merit.  The  Daily  Jvpiitr^  a fort- 
night since,  had  published  a very  eloquent  ar- 
ticle, strongly  advocating  the  claims  of  Mr.  Op- 
timist, and  was  naturally  pleased  to  find  that  its 
advice  had  been  taken.  Has  not  an  obedient 
Minister  a right  to  the  praise  of  those  powers 
which  he  obeys  ? 

Mr.  Optimist  was,  in  truth,  an  industrious 
little  gentleman,  very  well  connected,  who  had 
served  the  public  all  his  life,  and  who  was,  at 
any  rate,  honest  in  his  dealings.  Nor  was  Itt  a 
bully,  such  as  his  predecessor.  It  might,  how- 


ever, be  a question  whether  he  carried  guns 
enough  for  the  command  in  which  he  was  now  to 
be  employed.  There  was  but  one  other  member 
of  the  Board,  Migor  Fiasco  by  name,  a discon- 
tented, broken-hearted,  silent  man,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  General  Committee  Office  some 
few  years  before  because  he  was  not  wanted  any 
where  else.  He  was  a man  who  had  intended 
to  do  great  things  when  he  entered  public  life, 
and  had  possessed  the  talent  and  energy  for 
things  moderately  great.  He  had  also  possessed 
to  a certain  extent  the  ear  of  those  high  in  office; 
but,  in  some  way,  matters  had  not  gone  well  with 
him,  and  in  running  his  course  he  had  gone  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  post.  He  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  yet  all  men  knew  that  Major 
Fiasco  had  nothing  further  to  expect  from  the 
public  or  from  the  Government.  Indeed,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  said  that  Major 
Fiasco  was  already  in  receipt  of  a liberal  income, 
for  which  ho  gave  no  work  in  return ; that  he 
merely  filled  a chair  for  four  hours  a dav  fonror 
five  days  a week,  signing  his  name  certain 
forms  and  documents,  reading,  of  pretending  to 
read,  certain  papers,  but,  in  truth,  doing  no 
good.  Major  Fiasco,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  a deeply  injured  individual, 
and  he  spent  his  life  in  brooding  over  his  wrongs. 
He  believed  now  in  nothing  and  in  nobody.  He 
had  begun  public  life  striving  to  be  honest,  and 
he  now  regarded  all  around  him  as  dishonest. 
He  had  no  satisfaction  in  any  man  other  than 
that  which  he  found  when  some  event  would 
show  to  him  that  this  or  that  other  compeer  of 
his  own  had  proved  himself  to  be  self-interested, 
false,  or  fraudulent.  “Don’t  tell  me,  Butter- 
well,” he  would  say — for  with  Mr.  Butterwell  he 
maintained  some  semi-official  intimacy,  and  ho 
would  take  that  gentleman  by  the  button-hole, 
holding  him  close — “Don’t  tell  mo.  I know 
what  men  are.  I’ve  seen  the  world.  I've  been 
looking  at  things  with  my  eyes  open.  I knew 
what  he  w^as  doing.  **  And  then  he  would  tell  of 
the  sly  deed  of  some  official  known  well  to  them 
both,  not  denouncing  it  by  any  means,  but  af- 
fecting to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  man  in 
question  w'as  a rogue.  Butterwell  would  shrug 
his  shoulders,  and  laugh  gently,  and  say  that, 
upon  his  word,  he  didn’t  think  the  world  so  bad 
as  Fiasco  made  it  out  to  be. 

Nor  did  he ; for  Butterwell  believed  in  many 
things.  He  believed  in  his  Putney  villa  on  this 
earth,  and  he  believed  also  that  he  might  achieve 
some  sort  of  Putney  villa  in  the  world  beyond 
without  undergoing  present  martyrdom.  His 
Putney  villa  first,  vrith  all  its  attendant  com- 
forts, and  then  his  duty  to  the  public  afterward. 
It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Butterwell  regulated  his 
conduct ; and  os  he  was  solicitous  that  the  villa 
should  be  as  comfortable  a home  to  his  wife  as 
to  himself,  and  that  it  should  be  specially  com- 
fortable to  his  friends,  I do  not  think  that  we 
need  quarrel  with  his  creed. 

Mr.  Optimist  believed  in  every  thing,  but 
especially  he  believed  in  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
the  Dot/y  Jupiter^  in  the  General  Committee 
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Dffice,  and  in  himself,  lie  had  long  thonght 
that  every  thing  was  nearly  right ; but  now  that 
he  himself  was  chairman  at  tlie  General  Com-^ 
mittec  Office,  he  was  tjnite  sure  that  every  thing 
must  bo  right.  In  Sir  Raffle  Buttle,  indeed,  he 
hod  never  believed ; arid  now  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  joy  of  his  life  that  lie  should  never 
Again  be  called  uj>on  to  hear  the  tones  of  that 
terrible  knight’s  hated  voice. 

Seeing  who  were  the  components  of  the  new 
Board,  it  may  be  presume  that  Crasbie  would 


look  forward  to  enjoying  a not  nninfinential 
position  in  his  office.  There  were,  indeed,  some 
among  the  clerks  who  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  now  secretary  would  have  it  pretty 
nearly  all  his  own  way.  As  for  * ‘ old  Opt,^*  there 
would  be,  they  said,  no  difficulty  al)ont  him. 
Only  tell  him  that  such  and  sueh  a decision  was 
his  own,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  believe  the 
teller.  Bntterwell  was  not  fond  of  work,  and 
ha^  bjgen  accustomed  to  lean  upon  Crosbie  for 
many  years.  As  for  Fiasco,  he  would  be  cynic- 
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al  in  words,  bat  wholly  indifierent  in  deed.  If 
the  whole  office  were  made  to  go  to  the  mis- 
chief, Fiasco,  in  his  own  grim  way,  would  enjoy 
the  confusion. 

*‘Wish  you  joy,  Crosbie,’*  said  Sir  Baffie, 
standing  up  on  the  rug,  waiting  for  the  new 
secretary  to  go  up  to  him  and  shake  hands.  But 
Sir  Raffle  was  going,  and  the  new  secretary  did 
not  indulge  him. 

**  Thank  ye.  Sir  Raffle,”  said  Crosbie,  with- 
out going  near  the  mg. 

*‘Mr.  Crosbie,  I congratulate  you  most  sin- 
cerely,” said  Mr.  Optimist.  “ Your  promotion 
has  l^n  the  result  altogether  of  your  own  merit. 
You  have  been  selected  for  the  high  office  which 
you  are  now  called  upon  to  fill  solely  because  it 
has  been  fhought  that  you  are  the  most  fit  man 
to  perform  the  onerous  duties  attached  to  it. 
Hum — h-m — ^ha.  As  regards  my  shj^  in  the 
recommendation  which  we  found  ourselves  bound 
to  submit  to  the  Treasury,  I must  say  that  I 
never  felt  less  hesitation  in  my  life,  and  I be- 
lieve I may  declare  as  much  as  regards  the  oth- 
er members  of  the  Board.” 

And  Mr.  Optimist  looked  around  him  for  ap- 
proving words.  He  had  come  forward  from  1^ 
standing  ground  behind  his  chair  to  welcome 
Crosbie,  and  had  shaken  his  hand  cordially. 
Fiasco  also  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  had 
assured  Crosbie  in  a whisper  that  he  had  feath- 
ered his  nest  uncommon  well.  Then  he  had 
sat  down  again. 

“ Indeed  you  may,  as  fiur  as  1 am  concerned,” 
said  Bntterwell. 

**I  told  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,” 
said  Sir  Raffle,  speaking  very  loud  and  with 
much  authority,  **  that  unless  he  had  some  first- 
rate  man  to  send  from  elscrwhere  I could  name 
a fitting  candidate.  ‘Sir  Raffle,*  he  said,  ‘I 
mean  to  keep  it  in  the  office,  and  therefore  shall 
be  glad  of  your  opinion.*  *In  that  case,  Mr. 
Chancellor,’  said  I,  ‘Mr.  Crosbie  must  be  the 
man.’  ‘Mr.  Crosbie  shall  be  the  man,*  said  the 
Chancellor.  And  Mr.  Crosbie  is  the  man.” 

“ Your  friend  Sark  spoke  to  Lord  Brock  about 
it,”  said  Fiasco.  Now  the  Earl  of  Sark  was  a 
young  nobleman  of  much  influence  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  Lord  Brock  was  the  Prime 
Minister.  “You  should  thank  Lord  Sark.” 

“Had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  if  my  foot- 
man had  spoken,**  said  Sir  Raffle. 

“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  Board  for 
their  good  opinion,”  said  Crosbie,  gravely.  “ I 
am  obliged  to  Lord  Sark  as  well—and  also  to 
your  footman.  Sir  Raffle,  if,  as  you  seem  to  say, 
he  has  interested  himself  in  my  favor.” 

“ I didn’t  say  any  thing  of  the  kind,”  said  Sir 
Raffle.  “I  thought  it  right  to  make  you  un- 
derstand that  it  was  my  opinion,  given,  of  coarse, 
officially,  which  prevail^  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  ^chequer.  Well,  gentlemen,  as  I shall 
bo  wanted  in  the  city,  I will  say  good-morning 
to  you.  Is  my  carriage  ready,  Boggs?”  Upon 
which  the  attendant  messenger  opened  the  door, 
and  the  great  Sir  Raffle  Buffle  took  his  final  de- 
parture from  the  scene  of  his  former  labors. 


“ As  to  the  duties  of  your  new  office” — and 
Mr.  Optimist  condnued  his  speech,  taking  no 
other  notice  of  the  departure  of  his  enemy  than 
what  was  indicated  by  an  increased  brightness 
of  his  eye  and  a more  satisfactory  tone  of  voice 
— “you  will  find  yourself  quite  familiar  with 
them.” 

“ Indeed  he  will,”  said  Butterwell. 

“ And  I am  quite  sure  that  you  will  perform 
them  with  equal  credit  to  yourself,  satisfaction 
to  the  department,  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
We  shall  always  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on 
any  subject  of  importance  that  may  come  before 
ns ; and  as  regards  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
I office,  we  feel  that  we  may  leave  it  safely  in  your 
hands.  In  any  matter  of  importance  you  will, 
of  course,  consult  us,  and  I feel  very  confident 
that  we  shall  go  on  together  with  great  comfort 
and  with  mutual  confidence.”  Then  Mr.  Op- 
timist looked  at  his  brother  commissioners,  sat 
down  in  his  arm-chair,  and  taking  in  his  hands 
some  papers  before  him,  began  the  routine  bad- 
ness of  the  day. 

It  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when,  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion,  the  secretary  returned  from  the 
board-room  to  his  own  office.  Not  for  a mo- 
ment had  the  weight  been  off  his  shoulders  while 
Sir  Raffle  had  been  bragging  or  Mr.  Optimist 
making  his  speech.  He  had  been  thinking,  not 
of  them,  but  of  Lily  Dale;  and  though  they  had 
not  discovered  his  thoughts,  they  had  perceived 
that  he  was  hardly  like  himself. 

“I  never  saw  a man  so  little  elated  by  good 
fortune  in  my  life,”  said  Mr.  Optimist. 

“Ah,  he’s  got  something  on  his  mind,”  said 
Butterwell.  “ He’s  going  to  be  married,  I be- 
lieve.” 

“ If  that’s  the  case,  it’s  no  wonder  he  shouldn’t 
be  elated,”  said  M%jor  Fiasco,  who  was  himself 
a bachelor. 

When  in  his  own  room  again  Crosbie  at  once 
seized  on  a sheet  of  note-paper,  as  though  by  hur- 
rying himself  on  with  it  he  could  get  that  letter 
to  Allington  written.  But  though  the  paper  was 
before  him,  and  the  pen  in  his  hand,  the  letter 
did  not,  w’ould  not,  get  itself  written.  With 
what  words  was  he  to  begin  it?  To  whom 
should  it  be  written  ? How  was  he  to  declare 
himself  the  villain  which  he  had  made  himself? 
The  letters  from  his  office  were  taken  away  every 
night  shortly  after  six,  and  at  six  o’clock  he  had 
not  written  a word.  “ I will  do  it  at  home  to- 
night,” he  said  to  himself,  and  then,  tearing  off 
a scrap  of  paper,  he  scratched  those  few  lines 
which  Lily  received,  and  which  she  had  declined 
to  communicate  to  her  mother  or  sister.  Gros- 
bie,  as  he  wrote  them,  conceived  that  they  would 
in  some  way  prepare  the  poor  girl  for  the  com- 
ing blow — that  they  would,  at  any  rate,  make  her 
know  that  all  was  not  right ; but  in  so  supposing 
he  had  not  counted  on  the  constancy  of  her  na- 
ture, nor  had  he  thought  of  the  promise  which 
she  had  given  him  that  nothing  should  make 
her  doubt  him.  He  wrote  the  scrap,  and  then 
taking  his  hat  walked  off  through  the  gloom  of 
the  November  evening  up  Charing  Cross  and 
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St.  Martin’s  Lane  toward  the  Seven  Dials  and 
Bloomsbury,  into  regions  of  the  town  with  which 
he  had  no  business,  and  which  he  never  fre- 
quented. He  hardly  knew  where  he  went  or 
wherefore.  How  was  he  to  escape  from  the 
weight  of  the  burden  which  was  now  crushing 
him?  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  would 
change  his  position  with  thankfulness  for  that 
of  the  junior  clerk  in  his  office,  if  only  that  jun- 
ior clerk  had  upon  his  mind  no  such  betrayal 
of  trust  as  that  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

At  half  past  seven  he  found  himself  at  Se- 
bright’s, and  thens  he  dined.  A man  will  dine, 
even  though  his  heart  be  breaking.  Then  he 
got  into  a cab,  and  had  himself  taken  home  to 
Mount  Street.  During  his  walk  he  had  sworn 
to  himself  that  he  would  not  go  to  bed  that  night 
till  the  letter  was  written  and  posted.  It  was 
twelve  before  the  first  words  were  marked  on 
the  paper,  and  yet  he  kept  his  oath.  Between 
two  and  three,  in  the  cold  moonlight,  he  crawled 
out  and  deposited  his  letter  in  the  nearest  post- 
office. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

JOHN  EAMES  KETURNS  TO  BURTON  CRESCENT. 

John  Eames  and  Crosbie  returned  to  town 
on  the  same  day.  It  will  be  remembered  how 
Eames  had  assisted  Lord  De  Guest  in  the  matter 
of  the  bull,  and  how  great  had  been  the  earl’s 
gratitude  on  the  occasion.  The  memory  of  this, 
and  the  strong  encouragement  which  he  received 
from  his  mother  and  sister  for  having  made  such 
a friend  by  his  gallantry,  lent  some  slight  satis- 
faction to  his  last  hours  at  home.  But  his  two 
misfortunes  were  too  serious  to  allow  of  any 
thing  like  real  happiness.  He  was  leaving  Lily 
behind  him,  engaged  to  be  married  to  a man 
whom  he  hated,  and  he  was  returning  to  Bur- 
ton Crescent,  where  he  would  have  to  face  Amelia 
Roper — Amelia  either  in  her  rage  or  in  her  love. 
The  prospect  of  Amelia  in  her  rage  was  very 
terrible  to  him;  but  his  greatest  fear  was  of 
Amelia  in  her  love.  He  had  in  his  letter  de- 
clined matrimony;  but  what  if  she  talked  down 
all  his  objections,  and  carried  him  off  to  church 
in  spite  of  himself ! 

When  he  reached  London  and  got  into  a cab 
with  his  portmanteau,  he  could  hardly  fetch  up 
courage  to  bid  the  man  drive  him  to  Burton 
Crescent.  ‘*I  might  as  well  go  to  a hotel  for 
the  night,”  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  I can 
learn  how  things  are  going  on  from  Cradell  at 
the  office.”  Nevertheless,  he  did  give  the  direc- 
tion to  Burton  Crescent,  and  when  it  was  once 
given  felt  ashamed  to  change  it.  But  as  he 
was  driven  up  to  the  well-known  door  his  heart 
was  so  low  within  him  that  he  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  lost  it.  When  the  cabman  de- 
manded whether  he  should  knock,  he  could  not 
answer ; and  when  the  maid-servant  at  the  door 
greeted  him,  he  almost  ran  away. 

“ Who’s  at  home  ?”  said  he,  asking  the  ques- 
tion in  a very  low  voice. 


“There’s  missus,”  said  the  girl,  “and  Miss 
Spruce,  and  Mrs.  Lupex«  He’s  away  some- 
where, in  his  tantrums  again;  and  there’s 
Mr.—” 

“ Is  Miss  Roper  here  ?”  he  said,  still  whisper- 
ing. 

“Oh  yes!  Miss  Mealyer’s  here,”  said  the 
girl,  speaking  in  a cruelly  loud  voice.  “ She 
was  in  the  dining-room  just  now  putting  out  the 
table.  Miss  Mcalyerl”  And  the  girl,  as  she 
called  out  the  name,  opened  the  dining-room 
door.  Johnny  Eames  felt  that  his  knees  were 
too  weak  to  support  him. 

But  Miss  Mealyer  was  not  in  the  dining- 
room. She  had  perceived  the  advancing  cab 
of  her  sworn  adorer,  and  had  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  retreat  from  her  domestic  duties,  and 
fortify  herself  among  her  brushes  and  ribbons. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  she  should  know  how 
very  weak  and  cowardly  was  the  enemy  against 
whom  she  was  called  upon  to  put  herself  in  ac- 
tion, she  might  probably  have  fought  her  battle 
somewhat  differently,  and  have  achieved  a speedy 
victoiy,  at  the  cost  of  an  energetic  shot  or  two. 
But  she  did  not  know.  She  thought  it  probable 
that  she  might  obtain  power  over  him  and  man- 
age him ; but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  his 
legs  were  so  weak  beneath  him  that  she  might 
almost  blow  him  over  with  a breath.  None  but 
the  worst  and  most  heartless  of  women  know 
the  extent  of  their  own  power  over  men;  as 
none  but  the  worst  and  most  heartless  of  men 
know  the  extent  of  their  power  over  women. 
Amelia  Roper  was  not  a good  specimen  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  but  there  were  worse  women  than  her. 

“ She  ain’t  there,  Mr.  Eames ; but  you’ll  see 
her  in  the  drawen-room ;”  said  the  girl.  ‘ * And 
it’s  she’ll  be  glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Mr. 
Eames.”  But  he  scrupulously  passed  the  door 
of  the  up-stairs  sitting  room,  not  even  looking 
within  it,  and  contrived  to  get  himself  into  his 
own  chamber  without  having  encountered  any 
body.  “Here’s  yer  ’ot  water,  Mr.  Eames,”  said 
the  girl,  coming  up  to  him  after  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour ; “ and  dinner’ll  be  on  the  table  in 
ten  minutes.  Mr.  Cradell  is  come  in,  and  so  is 
missus’s  son.” 

It  was  still  open  to  him  to  go  out  and  dine  at 
some  eating-house  in  the  Strand.  He  could 
start  out,  leaving  word  that  he  was  engaged, 
and  so  postpone  the  evil  hour.  He  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  and  certainly  would 
have  done  it,  had  not  the  sitting-room  door 
opened  as  he  was  on  the  landing-place.  The 
door  opened,  and  he  found  himself  confronting 
the  assembled  company.  First  came  Cradell, 
and  leaning  on  his  arm,  I regret  to  say,  was  Mrs. 
Lnpex — Eyypiia  conjtix  ! Then  there  came 
Miss  Spruce  with  young  Roper ; Amelia  and  her 
mother  brought  up  the  rear  together.  There 
was  no  longer  question  of  flight  now;  and  poor 
Eames,  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  was 
carried  down  into  the  dining-room  with  the  rest 
of  the  company.  They  were  all  glad  to  see 
I him,  and  welcomed  him  back  warmly,  but  he 
I was  so  much  beside  himself  that  he  could  not 
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ascertain  whether  Amelia’s  voice  was  joined  with 
the  others.  He  was  already  seated  at  table, 
and  bad  before  him  a plate  of  soap,  before  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  sitting  between 
Mrs.  Roper  and  Mrs.  Lnpex.  The  latter  lady 
had  separated  herself  from  Mr.  Cradell  as  she 
entered  the  room.  “Under  all  the  circum- 
stances perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  be 
apart,  ” she  said.  “ A lady  can’t  make  herself 
too  safe ; can  she,  Mrs.  Roper  ? There’s  no  dan- 
ger between  you  and  me,  is  there,  Mr.  Elames — 
specially  when  Miss  Amelia  is  opposite  ?”  The 
last  words,  however,  were  intended  to  be  whis- 
pered into  his  ear. 

But  Johnny  made  no  answer  to  her;  content- 
ing himself  for  the  moment  with  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow.  There  was  Amelia 
opposite  to  him,  looking  at  him — the  very  Ame- 
lia to  whom  be  had  written,  declining  the  honor 
of  marrying  her.  Of  what  her  mood  toward 
him  might  be  he  could  form  no  judgment  from 
her  looks.  Her  face  was  simply  stem  and  im- 
passive, and  she  seemed  inclined  to  eat  her  din- 
ner in  silence.  A slight  smile  of  derision  had 
passed  across  her  face  as  she  heard  Mrs.  Lupex 
whisper,  and  it  might  have  been  discerned  Uiat 
her  nose,  at  the  same  time,  became  somewhat 
elevated ; but  she  said  not  a word. 

“ I hope  you’ve  enjoyed  yourself,  Mr.  Eames, 
among  the  vernal  beauties  of  the  countiy,”  said 
Mrs.  Lupex. 

“ Very  much,  thank  you,”  he  replied. 

“There’s  nothing  like  the  country  at  this 
autumnal  season  of  the  year.  As  for  myself, 
I’ve  never  been  accustomed  to  remain  in  London 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  beau  monde.  We’ve 
usually  been  to  Broadstairs,  which  is  a very 
charming  place,  with  most  elegant  society,  but 
now — ” And  she  shook  her  head,  by  which  all 
the  company  knew  that  she  intended  to  allude 
to  the  sins  of  Mr.  Lupex. 

“ I’d  never  wish  to  sleep  out  of  London,  for 
my  part,”  said  Mrs.  Roper.  “ When  a woman’s  ; 
got  a house  over  her  head,  I don’t  think  her 
mind’s  ever  easy  out  of  it.” 

She  had  not  intended  any  reflection  on  Mrs. 
Lupex  for  not  having  a house  of  her  own,  but 
that  lady  immediately  bmtled  up.  “ That’s  just 
what  the  snails  say,  Mrs.  Roper.  And  as  for 
having  a house  of  one’s  own,  it’s  a very  good 
thing,  no  doubt,  sometimes ; but  that’s  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  It  has  suited  me  lately  to 
live  in  lodgings,  but  there’s  no  knowing  whether 
I mayn’t  fall  lower  than  that  yet,  and  have — ” 
But  here  she  stopped  herself,  and  looking  over  at 
Mr.  Cradell  nodded  her  head. 

“And  have  to  let  them,”  said  Mrs.  Roper. 
“ I hope  you’ll  bo  more  lucky  with  your  lodgers 
than  I have  been  with  some  of  mine.  Jemima, 
hand  the  potatoes  to  Miss  Spruce.  Miss  Spruce, 
do  let  me  send  you  a little  more  gravy?  There’s 
plenty  here,  really.”  Mrs.  Roper  was  probably 
thinking  of  Mr.  Todgers. 

“I  hope  I shall,”  said  Mrs.  Lupex.  “But, 
as  I was  saying,  Broadstairs  is  delightful.  Were 
you  ever  at  Broadstairs,  Mr.  Cradell?” 


“Never,  Mrs.  Lupex.  I generally  go  abroad 
in  my  leave.  One  sees  more  of  the  world,  you 
know.  I was  at  Dieppe  last  June,  and  found 
that  very  delightful — though  rather  lonely.  I 
shall  go  to  Ostend  this  year ; only  December  is 
so  late  for  Ostend.  It  was  a deuced  shame  my 
getting  December,  wasn’t  it,  Johnny?” 

“Yes,  it  was,”  said  Eames.  “ I managed  bet- 
ter.” 

“And  what  have  you  been  doing,  Mr. 
Eames?”  said  Mrs.  Lupex,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles.  “ Whatever  it  may  have  been, 
you've  not  been  false  to  the  cause  of  beauty,  I’m 
sure.”  And  she  looked  over  to  Amelia  with  a 
knowing  smile.  But  Amelia  was  engaged  upon 
her  plate,  and  went  on  with  her  dinner  without 
turning  her  eyes  either  on  Mrs.  Lupex  or  on 
John  Eames. 

“I  haven’t  done  any  thing  particular,”  said 
Eames.  “Tve  just  b^n  sU^ing  with  my  mo- 
ther.” 

“We’ve  been  very  social  here,  haven’t  we, 

Miss  Amelia  ?”  continued  Mrs.  Lupex.  “ Only 
now  and  then  a cloud  comes  across  the  heav- 
ens, and  the  lights  at  the  banquet  are  dark- 
ened.” Then  she  put  her  han^erchief  up  to 
her  eyes,  sobbing  deeply,  and  they  all  knew  that 
she  was  again  alluding  to  the  sins  of  her  hus- 
band. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  the  ladies  with 
young  Mr.  Roper  retired,  and  Eames  and  Cra- 
dell were  left  to  take  their  wine  over  the  dining- 
room fire — or  their  glass  of  gin  and  water,  as  it 
might  be.  “Well,  Caudle,  old  fellow,”  said 
one.  “Well,  Johnny,  my  boy,”  said  the  other. 

“ What’s  the  news  at  the  office  ?”  said  Eames. 

“Muggeridge  has  been  playing  the  very  mis- 
chief.” Muggeridge  was  the  second  clerk  in 
Cradell’s  room.  **  We’re  going  to  put  him  into 
Coventiy,  and  not  speak  to  him  except  officially. 

But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  hands  have  been 
so  full  here  at  home,  that  I haven’t  thought  much 
about  the  office.  What  am  I to  do  about  that 
woman  ?” 

“ Do  about  her  ? How  do  about  her  ?” 

“ Yes ; what  am  I to  do  about  her  ? How  am 
I to  manage  with  her  ? There’s  Lupex  off  again 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  jealousy.” 

“But  it’s  not  your  fault,  I suppose?” 

“ Well ; I can’t  just  say.  I am  fond  of  her, 
and  that’s  the  long  and  the  short  of  it ; deuced 
fond  of  her.” 

“ But,  my  dear  Caudle,  you  know  she’s  that 
man’s  wife.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I know  all  about  it.  Fm  not  going 
to  defend  myself.  It’s  wrong,  I know — ^pleasant, 
but  wrong.  But  what’s  a fellow  to  do  ? I sup- 
pose in  strict  morality  I ought  to  leave  the  lodg- 
ings. But,  by  George,  I don’t  see  why  a man’s 
to  be  turned  out  in  that  way.  And  then  I 
.couldn’t  make  a clean  score  with  old  mother 
Roper.  But  I say,  old  fellow,  who  gave  you  the 
gold  chain  ?” 

“Well ; it  was  an  old  family  friend  at  Guest- 
wick  ; or  rather,  I should  say,  a man  who  said 
he  knew  my  father.” 
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**  And  he  gave  you  that  because  he  knew  your 
governor  I Is  there  a watch  to  it  ?” 

“Yes,  there’s  a watch.  It  wasn’t  exactly 
that.  There  was  some  trouble  about  a bull.  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  was  Lord  Dc  Guest ; the  queer- 
est fellow,  Caudle,  you  ever  met  in  your  life ; 
but  such  a trump.  I’ve  got  to  go  and  dine  with 
him  at  Christmas.”  And  then  the  old  story  of 
the  bull  was  told. 

I wish  I could  find  a lord  in  a field  with  a 
bull,”  said  Cradell.  We  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Cradell  would  have 
earned  a watch  even  if  he  had  had  his  wish. 

“You  see,”  continued  Cradell,  reverting  to 
the  subject  on  which  he  most  delighted  to  talk, 
“Fm  not  responsible  for  that  man’s  ill-con- 
duct.” , 

“ Does  any  body  say  you  are  ?” 

“ No ; nobody  says  so.  But  people  seem  to 
think  so.  When  he  is  by  I hardly  speak  to  her. 
She  is  thoughtless  and  giddy,  as  women  are,  and 
takes  my  arm,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  you  know. 
It  makes  him  mad  with  rage,  but  upon  my  honor 
I don’t  think  she  means  any  harm.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  she  does,”  said  Eames. 

“ Well ; she  may  or  she  mayn’t.  I hope  with 
all  my  heart  she  doesn’t.” 

“ And  where  is  he  now  ?’■ 

“This  is  between  ourselves,  you  know;  but 
she  went  to  find  him  this  afternoon.  Unless  he 
gives  her  money  she  can’t  stay  here,  nor,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  will  she  be  able  to  go  away.  If 
I mention  something  to  yon,  you  won’t  tell  any 
one?” 

“ Of  course  I won’t.” 

“ I wouldn’t  have  it  known  to  any  one  for  the 
world.  I’ve  lent  her  seven  pounds  ten.  It’s  that 
which  makes  me  so  short  with  mother  Roper.” 

“ Then  I think  you’re  a fool  for  your  pains.” 

“ Ah,  that’s  so  like  you.  I always  said  you’d 
no  feeling  of  real  romance.  If  I cared  for  a wo- 
man I’d  give  her  the  coat  off  my  back.” 

“ Fd  do  better  than  that,”  said  Johnny.  “ I’d 
give  her  the  heart  out  of  my  body.  I’d  be  chopped 
•up  alive  for  a girl  I loved ; but  it  shouldn’t  be 
for  another  man’s  wife.” 

^ ‘ That’s  a matter  of  taste.  But  she’s  been  to 
Lvpex  to-day  at  that  house  he  goes  to  in  Drury 
Lane.  She  had  a terrible  scene  there.  He  was 
going  to  commit  suicide  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  she  declares  that  it  all  comes  from 
jealousy.  Think  what  a time  I have  of  it — 
standing  always,  as  one  may  say,  on  gunpow- 
der. He  may  turn  up  here  any  moment,  you 
know.  But,  upon  my  word,  for  the  life  of  me 
I can  not  desert  her.  If  I were  to  turn  my  back 
on  her  she  wouldn’t  have  a friend  in  the  world. 
And  how’s  L.  D.  ? I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is — 
you’ll  have  some  trouble  with  the  divine  Amelia.  ” 

“Shall  I?” 

“By  Jove,  you  will.  But  how’s  L.  D.  all 
this  time  ?” 

“L.  D.  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a man 
named  Adolphus  Crosbie,”  said  poor  Jo^ny, 
slowly.  “If  you  please,  we  will  not  say  any 
more  about  her.” 


“Whew — w — w!  That’s  what  makes  you 
so  down  in  the  mouth ! L.  D.  going  to  many 
Crosbie!  Why,  that’s  the  man  who  is  to  be 
the  new  secretary  at  the  General  Committee 
Office.  Old  Huffie  Scuffle,  who  was  their  chair, 
has  come  to  us,  you  know.  There’s  been  a gen- 
eral move  at  the  G.  C.,  and  this  Crosbie  has  got 
to  be  secretary.  He’s  a lucky  chap,  isn’t  he?” 

“I  don’t  know  any  thing  about  his  luck. 
He’s  one  of  those  fellows  that  make  me  hate 
them  the  first  time  I look  at  them.  Fve  a sort 
of  a feeling  that  I shall  live  to  kick  him  some 
day.” 

“That’s  the  time,  is  it?  Then  I suppose 
Amelia  will  have  it  all  her  own  way  now.” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what.  Candle.  I’d  sooner  get 
up  through  the  trap-dpor,  and  throw  myself 
off  the  roof  into  the  area,  than  many  Amelia 
Roper.” 

“Have  you  and  she  had  any  conversation 
since  you  came  back  ?” 

“ Not  a word.” 

“ Then  I tell  you  fairly  you’ve  got  trouble  be- 
fore you.  Amelia  and  Maria — Mrs.  Lupex,  I 
mean — are  as  thick  as  thieves  just  at  present, 
and  they  have  been  talking  you  over.  Maria 
— that  is,  Mrs.  Lupex — lets  it  all  out  to  me. 
You’ll  have  to  mind  where  you  are,  old  fellow.” 

Eames  was  not  inclined  to  discuss  the  matter 
any  further,  so  he  finished  his  toddy  in  silence. 
Cradell,  however,  who  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  affairs  of  which  he  had  reason  to  be 
proud,  soon  returned  to  the  stoiy  of  his  own 
very  extraordinary  position.  “ By  Jove,  I don’t 
know  that  a man  was  ever  so  circumstanced,” 
he  said.  “ She  looks  to  me  to  protect  her,  and 
yet  what  can  I do  ?” 

At  last  Cradell  got  up  and  declared  that  he 
must  go  to  the  ladies.  “ She’s  so  nervous  that 
unless  she  has  some  one  to  countenance  her  she 
becomes  unwell.” 

Eames  declared  his  purpose  of  going  to  the 
divan,  or  to  the  theatre,  or  to  take  a walk  in  the 
streets.  The  smiles  of  beauty  had  no  longer 
charms  for  him  in  Burton  Crescent 

“They’ll  expect  you  to  take  a cup  of  tea  the 
first  night,”  said  Cradell ; but  Eames  declared 
that  they  might  expect  it.  “ I’m  in  no  humor 
for  it,”  said  he.  “I’ll  tell  yon  what,  Cradell, 
I shall  leave  this  place,  and  take  rooms  for  my- 
self somewhere.  I’ll  never  go  into  a lodging- 
house  again.” 

As  he  so  spoke,  he  was  standing  at  the  din- 
ing-room door ; but  he  was  not  allowed  to  escape 
in  this  easy  way.  Jemima,  as  ho  went  out  into 
the  passage,  was  there  with  a three-cornered 
note  in  her  hand.  “From  Miss  Mealyer,”  she 
said.  “ Miss  Mealyer  is  in  the  back  parlor  all 
by  herself.” 

Poor  Johnny  took  the  note  and  read  it  by  the 
lamp  over  the  front  door. 

“Are  you  not  going  to  speak  to  me  on  the 
day  of  your  return  ? It  can  not  be  that  you 
will  leave  the  house  without  seeing  me  for  a mo- 
ment. I am  in  the  back  parlor.” 

When  he  bad  read  these  words,  he  paused  in 
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the  passage  with  his  !iat  on.  Jemima,  who 
coaid  not  understand  why  any  young  roan  should 
hesitate  as  to  seeing  his  lady-love  in  the  back 
parlor  alone,  whispered  to  him  again,  in  her 
audible  way,  “Miss  Mealyer  is  there,  Sir;  and 
all  the  rest  on  ’em’s  up  stairs  I”  So  compelled, 
Eames  put  down  his  hat,  and  walked  with  slow 
steps  into  the  back  parlor. 

How  was  it  to  be  with  the  enemy  ? Was  he 
to  encounter  Amelia  in  anger,  or  Amelia  in 
love  ? She  had  seemed  to  be  stem  and  defiant 
when  he  had  ventured  to  steal  a look  at  her 
across  the  dining-table,  and  now  he  expected 
that  she  would  turn  upon  him  with  loud  threat- 
enings  and  protestations  os  to  her  wrongs.  But 
it  was  not  so.  When  he  entered  the  room  she 
was  standing  with  her  back  to  him,  leaning  on 
the  mantle-piece,  and  at  the  first  moment  she 
did  not  essay  to  speak.  He  walked  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  stood  there  waiting  for 
her  to  begin. 

“Shut  the  door!”  she  said,  looking  over  her 
shoulder.  “I  suppose  you  don't  want  the  girl 
to  hear  all  you’ve  got  to  say  to  me!” 

Then  he  shut  the  door;  but  still  Amelia 
stood  with  her  back  to  him  leaning  upon  the 
mantle-piece. 

It  did  not  seem  that  he  had  much  to  say,  for 
ho  remained  perfectly  silent. 

“ Well !”  said  Amelia,  after  a long  pause,  and 
she  then  again  looked  over  her  shoulder.  “ Well, 
Mr.  Eames!” 

“Jemima  gave  me  your  note,  and  so  I’ve 
come,”  said  he. 

“And  is  this  the  way  we  meet!”  she  ex- 
claimed,  turning  suddenly  upon  him,  and  throw- 
ing her  long  black  hair  back  over  her  shoulders. 
There  certainly  was  some  beauty  about  her. 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  bright,  and  her  shoul- 
ders were  well  tamed.  She  might  have  done 
as  an  artist's  model  for  a Judith,  but  I doubt 
whether  any  man,  IqQking  well  into  her  face, 
could  think  that  she  would  do  well  as  a wife. 
“ Oh,  John,  is  it  to  be  thus,  after  love  such  as 
ours?”  And  she  clasped  her  hands  together 
and  stood  before  him. 

“ 1 don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Eames. 

“ If  you  are  engaged  to  many  L.  D.,  tell  me 
so  at  once.  Be  a man,  and  speak  out,  Sir.” 

“No,”  said  Eames;  “I  am  not  engaged  to 
marry  the  lady  to  whom  you  allude.” 

“ On  your  honor?” 

“1  won’t  have  her  spoken  about.  I’m  not 
going  to  many  her,  and  that’s  enough.” 

“ Do  you  think  that  I wish  to  speak  of  her? 
What  can  L.  D.  be  to  me  as  long  as  she  is  no- 
thing to  you  ? Oh,  Johnny,  why  did  you  write 
mo  that  heartless  letter?”  Then  she  leaned 
upon  his  shoulder — or  attempted  to  do  so. 

I can  not  say  that  Eames  shook  her  off,  see- 
ing that  he  lacked  the  courage  to  do  so ; but  he 
shufiled  his  shoulder  about  so  that  the  support 
was  uneasy  to  her,  and  she  was  driven  to  stand 
erect  again.  “Why  did  you  write  that  cruel 
letter?”  she  said  again. 

“ Because  I thoiiaht  it  best,  Amelia.  What’s 
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a man  to  do  with  ninety  pounds  a year,  you 
know?” 

“ But  your  mother  allows  you  twenty.” 

“And  what’s  a man  to  do  with  a hundred 
and  ten  ?” 

“Rising  five  pounds  every  year,”  said  the 
well-informed  Amelia.  Of  course  we  should 
live  here  with  mamma,  and  you  would  just  go 
on  paying  her  as  you  do  now.  If  your  heart 
was  right,  Johnny,  you  wouldn’t  think  so  much 
about  money.  If  you  loved  me — as  you  said 
you  did — ” Then  a little  sob  came,  and  the 
words  were  stopped.  The  words  were  stopped, 
but  she  was  again  upon  his  shoulder.  What 
was  he  to  do?  In  truth,  his  only  wish  was  to 
escape,  and  yet  his  arm,  quite  in  opposition  to 
his  own  desires,  found  its  way  round  her  waist. 
In  such  a combat  a woman  has  so  many  points 
in  her  favor!  “Oh,  Johnny,”  she  said  again, 
as  soon  as  she  felt  the  pressure  of  his  arm. 
“ Gracious,  what  a beautiful  watch  you’ve  got !” 
and  she  took  the  trinket  out  of  his  pocket.*  “Did 
you  buy  that?” 

“ No ; it  was  given  to  me.” 

“ John  Eames,  did  L.  D.  give  it  you  ?” 

“ No,  no,  no,”  he  shouted,  stamping  on  tba 
fioor  as  he  spoke. 

“ Oh,  I b^  your  pardon,”  said  Amelia,  quell- 
ed for  the  moment  by  his  energy.  “ Perhaps  it 
was  your  mother.” 

“ No ; it  was  a man.  Never  mind  about  the 
watch  now.” 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  any  thing,  Johnny,  if  you 
would  tell  me  tha^ou  loved  me  again.  Per- 
haps I oughtn’t  to%k  you,  and  it  isn’t  becom- 
ing in  a lady ; but  how  can  I help  it,  when  you 
know  you’ve  got  my  heart  ? Come  up  stairs 
and  have  tea  with  us  now,  won’t  you?” 

What  was  he  to  do  ? He  said  that  he  would 
go  np  and  have  tea ; and  as  he  led  her  to  the 
door  he  put  down  his  face  and  kissed  her.  Oh, 
Johnny  Eames ! But  then  a woman  in  such  a 
contest  has  so  many  points  in  her  favor. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

18  IT  FROM  HIM  ? 

I HATE  already  declared  that  Crosbie  wrote 
and  posted  the  fittal  letter  to  AUington,  and  we 
must  now  follow  it  down  to  that  place.  On  the 
morning  following  the  squire’s  return  to  his  own 
house  Mrs.  Crump,  the  post-mistress  at  Ailing- 
ton,  received  a parcel  by  post  directed  to  her- 
self. She  opened  it,  and  found  an  inclosuro 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Dale,  with  a written  request 
that  she  would  herself  deliver  it  into  that  lady’s 
own  hand  at  once.  This  was  Crosbie’s  letter. 

“It’s  from  Miss  Lily’s  gentleman,”  said  Mrs. 
Crump,  looking  at  the  handwriting.  “ There’s 
something  up,  or  he  wouldn’t  be  writing  to  her 
mamma  in  this  way.”  But  Mrs.  Crump  lost  no 
time  in  putting  on  her  bonnet,  and  trudging 
up  with  the  letter  to  the  Small  House.  “I 

must  see  the  missus  herself,”  said  Mrs.  Crump. 
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Whereiipon  Mrs.  Dale  was  called  down  stairs 
into  the  hall,  and  there  received  the  packet. 
Lily  was  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  and  had  seen 
the  post-mistress  arrive ; had  seen  also  that  she 
carried  a letter  in  her  hand.  For  a moment 
she  had  thought  that  it  was  for  her,  and  imag- 
ined that  the  old  woman  had  brought  it  herself 
from  simple  good-nature.  But  Lily,  when  she 
heard  her  mother  mentioned,  instantly  with- 
drew and  shut  the  parlor  door.  Her  heart  mis- 
gave her  that  something  was  wrong,  but  she 
hardly  tried  to  think  what  it  might  be.  After 
all,  the  regular  postman  might  bring  the  letter 
she  herself  expected.  Bell  was  not  yet  down 
stairs,  and  she  stood  alone  over  the  tea-cups  on 
the  breakfast-table,  feeling  that  there  was  some- 
thing for  her  to  fear.  Her  mother  did  not  come 
at  once  into  the  room,  but,  after  a pause  of  a 
moment  or  two,  went  again  up  stairs.  So  she 
remained,  either  standing  against  the  table,  or 
at  the  window,  or  seated  in  one  of  the  two  arm- 
chairs, for  a space  of  ten  minutes,  when  Bell 
entered  the  room. 

Isn’t  mamma  down  yet?”  said  Bell. 

Bell,”  said  Lily,  something  has  happened. 
Mamma  has  got  a letter.” 

“ Happened  I What  has  happened  ? Is  any 
body  ill  ? Who  is  the  letter  from  ?”  And  Bell 
was  going  to  return  through  the  door  in  search 
of  her  mother. 

“ Stop,  Bell,”  said  Lily.  “ Do  not  go  to  her 
yet.  I think  it’s  from — ^Adolphus.” 

Oh,  Lily,  what  do  you  mean?” 

**I  don’t  know,  dear.  Well  wait  a little 
longer.  Don’t  look  like  tha^Bell.”  And  Lily 
strove  to  appear  calm,  and  strove  almost  suc- 
cessfully. 

You  have  frightened  me  so  I”  said  BelL 

I am  fnghtened  myself.  He  only  sent  me 
one  line  yesterday,  and  now  he  has  sent  no- 
thing. If  some  D^ortune  should  have  hap- 
pened to  him ! Mrs.  Crump  brought  down  the 
letter  herself  to  mamma,  and  that  is  so  odd, 
you  know.” 

* ‘ Are  yon  sure  it  was  from  him  ?” 

**  No ; I have  not  spoken  to  her.  I will  go 
up  to  her  now.  Don’t  you  come,  Bell.  Oh ! 
Bell,  do  not  look  so  unhappy.”  She  then  went 
over  and  kissed  her  sister,  and  after  that,  with 
very  gentle  steps,  made  her  way  up  to  her  mo- 
ther’s room.  **  Mamma,  may  I come  in  ?”  she 
said. 

“Oh!  my  child!” 

“I  know  it  is  from  him,  mamma.  Tell  me 
all  at  once.” 

Mrs.  Dale  had  read  the  letter.  With  quick, 
glancing  eyes,  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of 
its  whole  contents,  and  was  already  aware  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  sorrow  which  had  come 
upon  them.  It  was  a sorrow  that  admitted  of 
no  hope.  The  man  who  had  written  that  letter 
could  never  return  again ; nor  if  he  should  re- 
turn could  he  be  welcomed  back  to  them.  The 
blow  had  fallen,  and  it  was  to  be  borne.  Inside 
the  letter  to  herself  had  been  a very  small  note 
address^  40  Lily.  “ Give  her  the  inclosed,” 
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Crosbie  had  said  in  his  letter,  “ if  you  do  not 
now  think  it  wrong  to  do  so.  I have  left  it 
open,  that  you  may  read  it.”  Mrs.  Dale,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  r^  it,  and  she  now  concealed 
it  beneath  her  handkerchief. 

I will  not  repeat  at  length  Crosbie’s  letter  to 
Mrs.  Dale.  It  covered  four  sides  of  letter-paper, 
and  was  such  a letter  that  any  man  who  wrote 
it  must  have  felt  himself  to  be  a rascal.  We 
saw  that  he  had  difficulty  in  writing  it,  but  the 
miracle  was  that  any  man  could  have  found  it 
possible  to  write  it.  “I  know  you  will  curse 
me,”  said  he ; “ and  I deserve  to  be  cursed.  I 
know  that  I shall  be  punished  for  this,  and  I 
must  bear  my  punishment.  My  worst  punish- 
ment will  be  this — that  I never  more  shall  hold 
up  my  head  again.”  And  then  again  he  said: 

“ My  only  excuse  is  my  conviction  that  I should 
never  make  her  happy.  She  has  been  brought 
up  as  an  angel,  with  pure  thoughts,  with  holy 
hopes,  with  a belief  in  all  that  is  good,  and 
high,  and  noble.  I have  been  surrounded  through 
my  whole  life  by  things  low,  and  mean,  and  ig- 
noble. How  could  I live  with  her,  or  she  with 
me  ? I know  now  that  this  is  so ; but  my  fault 
has  been  that  I did  not  know  it  when  I was  there 
writh  her.  I choose  to  tell  you  all,”  he  contin- 
ued, toward  the  end  of  the  letter,  “ and  there- 
fore I let  you  know  that  I have  engaged  myself 
to  marry  another  woman.  Ah ! I can  foresee 
how  bitter  will  be  yonr  feelings  when  you  read 
this ; but  they  will  not  be  so  bitter  as  mine  while 
I write  it.  Yes ; I am  already  engaged  to  one 
who  will  suit  me,  and  whom  I may  suit.  You 
will  not  expect  me  to  speak  ill  of  her  who  is^to 
be  near  and  dear  to  me.  But  she  is  one  with 
whom  I may  mate  myself  without  an  inward 
conviction  that  I shall  destroy  all  her  happiness 
by  doing  so.  Lilian,”  he  said,  “ shall  always 
have  my  prayers ; and  I trust  that  she  may  soon 
forget,  in  the  love  of  an  honest  man,  that  she 
ever  knew  one  so  dishonest  as — ^Adolphus  Cros- 
bie.” 

Of  what  like  must  have  been  his  countenance 
as  he  sat  writing  such  words  of  himself  under  the 
ghastly  light  of  his  own  small,  solitary  lamp? 

Had  he  written  his  letter  at  his  office,  in  the 
daytime,  with  men  coming  in  and  out  of  his 
room,  he  could  hardly  have  written  of  himself 
so  plainly.  He  would  have  bethought  himself 
that  the  written  words  might  remain,  and  be 
read  hereafter  by  other  eyes  than  those  for  which 
they  were  intended.  But  as  he  sat  alone,  dur- 
ing the  small  hours  of  the  night,  almost  repent- 
ing of  his  sin  with  true  repentance,  he  declared 
to  himself  that  he  did  not  care  who  might  read 
them.  They  should,  at  any  rate,  be  true.  Now 
they  had  been  read  by  her  to  whom  they  had 
been  addressed,  and  the  daughter  was  standing 
before  the  mother  to  hear  her  doom. 

“ Tell  me  all  at  once,”  Lily  had  said ; but  in 
what  words  was  her  mother  to  tell  her? 

“Lily,”  she  said,  rising  from  her  seat  and 
leaving  the  two  letters  on  the  conch — that  ad- 
dressed to  the  daughter  was  hidden  beneath  a 

handkerchief,  but  that  which  she  had  read  she 
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left  open  and  in  sight.  She  took  both  the  girl's 
hands  in  hers  as  she  looked  into  her  face,  and 
spoke  to  h6r.  “Lily,  my  child!”  Then  she 
burst  into  sobs,  and  was  unable  to  tell  her  tale. 

** Is  it  from  him,  mamma?  May  I read  it? 
He  can  not  be — 

“ It  is  from  Mr.  Crosbie.” 

<*Is  he  ill,  mamma?  Tell  me  at  once.  If 
he  is  ill  I will  go  to  him.’* 

**  No,  my  darling,  he  is  not  ill.  Not  yet ; — 
do  not  read  it  yet.  Oh,  Lily ! It  brings  bad 
news ; very  bad  news.” 

Mamma,  if  he  is  not  in  danger  I can  read 
it  Is  it  bad  to  him,  or  only  bad  to  me  ?” 

At  this  moment  the  senrant  knocked,  and  not 
waiting  for  an  answer  half  opened  the  door. 

“ If  you  please,  ma’am,  Mr.  Bernard  is  below, 
and  wants  to  speak  to  you.” 

“ Mr.  Bernard ! ask  Miss  Bell  to  see  him.” 

*^Miss  Bell  is  with  him,  ma’am,  but  he  says 
that  he  specially  wants  to  speak  to  you.” 

Mrs.  Dale  felt  that  she  could  not  leave  Lily 
alone.  She  could  not  take  the  letter  away,  nor 
could  she  leave  her  child  with  the  letter  open. 

I can  not  see  him,”  said  Mrs.  Dale.  “ Ask 
him  what  it  is.  Tell  him  I can  not  come  down 
just  at  present.”  And  then  the  servant  went, 
and  Bernard  left  his  message  with  Bell. 

Bernard,”  she  had  said,  “do  you  kpow  of 
any  thing?  Is  there  any  thing  wrong  about 
Mr.  Crosbie  ?”  Then,  in  a few  words,  he  told 
her  all,  and  understanding  why  his  aunt  had  not 
come  down  to  him,  he  went  back  to  the  Great 
House.  Bell,  almost  stupefied  by  the  tidings, 
seated  herself  at  the  table  unconsciously,  lean- 
ing upon  her  elbows. 

“ It  will  kill  her,”  she  said  to  herself.  “My 
Lily,  ray  darling  Lily  I It  will  surely  kill  her.” 

But  the  mother  was  still  with  the  daughter, 
and  the  story  was  still  untold. 

“Mamma,”  said  Lily,  “whatever  it  is,  I 
must,  of  course,  bo  made  to  know  it  I begin 
to  guess  the  truth.  It  will  pain  you  to  say  it. 


Shall  I read  the  letter?” 

Mrs.  Dale  was  astonished  at  her  calmness. 
It  could  not  be  that  she  had  guessed  the  truth, 
or  she  would  not  stand  like  that,  with  tearless 
eyes  and  unquelled  courage  before  her. 

“ You  shall  read  it,  but  I ought  to  tell  you 
first.  Oh,  my  child,  my  own  one  I”  Lily  was 
now  leaning  against  the  bed,  and  her  mother 
was  standing  over  her  caressing  her. 

“Then  tell  me,”  said  she.  “But  I know 
what  it  is.  He  has  thought  it  all  over  while 
away  from  me,  and  he  finds  that  it  must  not  be 
as  we  have  supposed.  Before  he  went  I offered 
to  release  him,  and  now  he  knows  that  he  had 
better  accept  my  offer.  Is  it  so,  mamma  ?”  In 
answer  to  this  Mrs.  Dale  did  not  speak,  but  Lily 
understood  from  her  signs  that  it  was  so. 

“ He  might  have  written  it  to  me  myself,” 
said  Lily,  very  proudly.  “ Mamma,  we  will  go 
down  to  breakfast.  He  has  sent  nothing  to  me, 
then  ?” 

“ There  is  a note.  He  bids  me  read  it,  but 
I have  not  opened  it.  It  is  here.” 
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“Give  it  me,”  said  Lily,  almost  sternly. 

“Let  me  have  his  last  words  to  me;”  and  she 
took  the  note  from  her  mother’s  hands. 

“Lily,”  said  the  note,  “your  mother  will 
have  told  you  all.  Before  you  read  these  few 
words  you  will  know  that  you  have  trusted  one 
who  was  quite  untrustworthy.  I know  that  yon 
will  hate  me. — I can  not  even  ask  you  to  forgive 
me.  You  will  let  me  pray  that  yon  may  yet  be 
happy. — ^A.  C.”  She  read  these  few  words  still 
leaning  against  the  bed.  Then  she  got  up,  and, 
walking  to  a chair,  seated  herself  with  her  back 
to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Dale,  moving  silently  aft- 
er her,  stood  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  not  dar- 
ing to  speak  to  her.  So  she  sat  for  some  five 
minutes,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  open  win- 
dow, and  with  Crosbie’s  note  in  her  hand. 

“I  will  not  hate  him,  and  I do  forgive  him,” 
she  said  at  last,  struggling  to  command  her 
voice,  and  hardly  showing  that  she  could  not  al- 
together succeed  in  her  attempt.  I may  not 
write  to  him  again,  but  you  shall  write  and  tell 
him  so.  Now  we  will  go  down  to  breakfast.” 

And  so  saying,  she  got  up  from  her  chair. 

Mrs.  Dde  almost  feared  to  speak  to  her,  her 
composure  was  so  complete,  and  her  manner  ao 
stem  and  fixed.  She  hardly  knew  how  to  offer 
pity  and  sympathy,  seeing  that  pity  seemed  to 
be  so  little  necessary,  and  that  even  sympathy 
was  not  demanded.  And  she  could  not  under- 
stand all  that  Lily  hod  said.  What  had  she 
meant  by  the  oflbr  to  release  him  ? Had  there, 
then,  been  some  quarrel  between  them  before  he 
went?  Crosbie  had  made  no  such  allusion  in 
his  letter.  But  Mrs.  Dale  did  not  dare  to  ask 
any  questions. 

“ Yon  frighten  mo,  Lily,”  she  said.  “Your 
very  calmness  frightens  me.” 

“ Dear  mamma!”  and  the  poor  girl  absolute- 
ly smiled  as  she  embraced  her  mother.  “ You 
need  not  be  frightened  by  my  calmness.  I know 
the  tmth  well.  I have  been  very  unfortunate — 
very.  The  brightest  hopes  of  my  life  are  all 
gone ; and  I shall  never  again  see  him  whom  I 
love  beyond  all  the  world!”  Then  at  last  she 
broke  down,  and  wept  in  her  mother’s  arms. 

There  was  not  a word  of  anger  spoken  l;>ien 
against  him  who  had  done  all  this.  Mrs.  Dale 
felt  that  she  did  not  dare  to  speak  in  anger 
against  him,  and  words  of  anger  were  not  likely  ' 
to  come  from  poor  Lily.  She,  indeed,  hitherto 
did  not  know  the  whole  of  his  offense,  for  she 
had  not  read  his  letter. 

“ Give  it  me,  mamma,  ” she  said  at  last.  “ It 
has  to  be  done  sooner  or  later.” 

•“Not  now,  Lily.  I have  told  you  all — all 
that  you  need  know  at  present.” 

“Yes,  now,  mamma,”  and  again  that  sweet 
silvery ‘voice  became  stem.  “I  will  read  it 
now,  and  there  shall  be  an  end.”  Whereupon 
Mrs.  Dale  gave  her  the  letter,  and  she  read  it  in 
silence.  Her  mother,  though  standing  some- 
what behind  her,  watched  her  narrowly  as  she 
did  so.  She  was  now  lying  over  upon  the  bed, 
and  the  letter  was  on  the  pillow  as  she  propped 
herself  upon  her  arm.  Her  tears  were  running, 
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and  ever  and  again  she  would  stop  to  dry  her 
eyes.  Her  sobs,  too,  were  very  audible,  but  she 
went  on  steadily  with  her  reading  till  she  came 
to  the  line  on  which  Crosbie  told  that  he  had 
already  engaged  himself  to  another  woman. 
Then  her  mother  could  see  that  she  paused  sud- 
denly, and  tliat  a shudder  slightly  convulsed  all 
her  limbs. 

**He  has  been  very  quick,”  she  said,  almost 
in  a whisper  j and  then  she  finished  the  letter. 
•‘Tell  him,  mamma,”  she  said,  “ that  I do  for- 
give him,  and  I will  not  hate  him.  You  will 
tell  him  that — from  me ; will  you  not  ?”  And 
then  she  raised  herself  from  the  bed. 

Mrs.  Dale  would  give  her  no  suqh  assurance. 
In  her  present  mood  her  feelings  against  Cros- 
bie were  of  a nature  which  she  herself  hardly 
could  understand  or  analyze.  She  felt  that  if 
be  were  present  she  could  almost  fly  at  him  as 
would  a tigress.  She  had  never  hated  before  as 
she  now  hated  this  man.  He  was  to  her  a mur- 
derer, and  worse  than  a murderer.  He  had  made 
his  way  like  a wolf  into  her  little  fold,  and  tom 
her  ewe-lamb  and  left  her  maimed  and  mutila- 
ted for  life.  How  could  a mother  forgive  such 
an  ofliense  as  that,  or  consent  to  be  the  me- 
dium through  which  forgiveness  should  be  ex- 


*‘You  must,  mamma;  or,  if  you  do  not,  I 
shall  do  so.  Remember  that  I love  him.  You 
know  what  it  is  to  have  loved  one  single  man. 
He  has  made  me  very  unhappy ; I hardly  know 
yet  how  unhappy.  But  I have  loved  him,  and 
do  love  him.  I believe  in  my  heart  that  he  still 
loves  me.  Where  this  has  been  there  must  not 
be  hatred  and  unforgivcncss.”  * 

“I  will  pray  that  I may  become  able  to  for- 
give him,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“But  you  must  write  to  him  those  words. 
Indeed  you  must,  mamma ! * She  bids  me  tell 

you  that  she  has  forgiven  you,  and  will  not  hate 
you.’  Promise  me  that!” 

“ I can  make  no  promise  now,  Lily.  I will 
think  about  it,  and  endeavor  to  do  my  duty.” 

Lily  was  now  seated,  and  was  holding  the 
skirt  of  her  mother's  dress. 

“Mamma,”  she  said,  looking  up  into  her 
mother’s  face,  “you  must  be  very  good  to  me 
now,  and  I must  be  very  good  to  you.  We 
shall  be  always  together  now.  I roust  be  your 
friend  and  counselor,  and  be  every  thing  to  yon, 
more  than  ever.  I must  fall  in  love  with  you 
now;”  and  she  smiled  again,  and  the  tears  were 
almost  dry  upon  her  cheeks. 

At  last  they  went  down  to  the  breakfast-room, 
from  which  Bell  had  not  moved.  Mrs.  Dale 
entered  the  room  first,  and  Lily  followed,  hiding 
herself  for  a moment  behind  her  mother.  Then 
she  came  forward  boldly,  and  taking  Bell  in  her 
arms  clasped  her  close  to  her  bosom. 

“ Bell,”  she  said,  “he  has  gone.” 

“Lily!  Lily!  Lily !”  said  Bell,  weeping. 

“ He  has  gone!  We  shall  talk  it  over  in  a 
few  days,  and  shall  know  how  to  do  so  without 
losing  ourselves  in  misery.  To-day  we  will  say 
no  more  about  it.  I am  so  thirsty.  Bell;  do 
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give  me  my  tea;”  and  she  sat  herself  down  at 
the  breakfast-table. 

Lily’s  tea  was  given  to  her,  and  she  drank  it. 

Beyond  that  I can  not  say  that  any  6f  them  par- 
took with  much  heartiness  of  the  meal.  They 
sat  there,  as  they  would  have  sat  if  no  terrible 
thunder-bolt  had  fallen  among  them,  and  no 
word  further  was  spoken  about  Crosbie  and  his 
conduct.  Immediately  after  breakfast  they  went 
into  the  other  room,  and  Lily,  as  was  her  wont, 
sat  herself  immediately  down  to  her  drawing. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  with  wistful  eyes, 
longing  to  bid  her  spare  herself,  but  she  shrank 
from  interfering  with  her.  For  a quarter  of  an 
hour  Lily  sat  over  her  board  with  her  brush  or 
pencil  in  her  hand,  and  then  she  rose  up  and 
put  it  away. 

“It  is  no  good  pretending,”  she  said.  “I 
am  only  spoiling  the  things ; but  I will  be  better 
to-morrow.  I’ll  go  aWay  and  lie  down  by  my- 
self, mamma.”  And  so  she  went. 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Dale  took  her  bonnet  and 
went  up  to  the  Great  House,  having  received 
her  brother-in-law’s  message  from  Bell. 

“ I know  what  he  has  to  tell  me,”  she  said; 

“ but  I might  as  well  go.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  we  should  speak  to  each  other  about  it.” 

So  she  walked  across  the  lawn,  and  up  into  the 
hall  of  the  Great  House.  “Is  my  brother  in 
the  book-room  ?”  she  said  to  one  of  the  maids ; 
and  then,  knocking  at  the  door,  went  in  unan- 
nounced. 

The  squire  rose  from  his  arm-chair  and  came 
forward  to  meet  her. 

“ Mary,”  he  said,  “I  believe  you  know  it  all.” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “You  can  read  that;” 
and  she  handed  him  Crosbie’s  letter.  “ How 
was  one  to  know  that  any  man  could  be  so 
wicked  as  that  ?” 

“And  she  has  heard  it?”  asked  the  squire. 

“Is  she  able  to  bear  it ?” 

Wonderfully ! She  has  amazed  me  by  her 
strength.  It  frightens  me,  for  1 know  that  a 
relapse  must  come.  She  has  never  sunk  for  a 
moment  beneath  it.  For  myself,  I feel  as  though 
it  were  her  strength  that  enables  me  to  bear  my 
share  of  it.”  And  then  she  described  to  the 
squire  all  that  had  taken  place  that  morning. 

“ Poor  child ! ” said  the  squire.  “ Poor  child ! 

What  can  we  do  for  her?  Would  it  be  good 
for  her  to  go  away  for  a time  ? She  is  a sweet, 
good,  lovely  girl,  and  has  deserved  better  than 
that,  ^rrow  and  disappointment  come  to  us 
all ; but  they  are  doubly  heavy  when  they  come 
so  early.” 

Mrs.  Dale  was  almost  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  sympathy  which  he  showed. 

“And  what  is  to  be  his  punishment?”  she 
asked. 

“The  scorn  which  men  and  women  will  feel 
for  him ; those,  at  least,  whose  esteem  or  scorn 
are  matters  of  concern  to  any  one.  I know  no 
other  punishment.  You  nei^  not  have  Lily’s 
name  brought  before  a tribunal  of  law  ?” 

“ Certainly  not  that.” 

“And  I will  not  have  Bernard  calling  him 
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oat.  Indeed,  it  would  be  for  nothing;  for  in 
these  days  a man  is  not  expected  to  fight  duels.” 

**  You  can  not  think  that  1 would  wish  that.’* 

“ What* punishment  is  there,  then  ? I know 
of  none.  There  are  evils  which  a man  may  do 
and  no  one  can  punish  him.  I know  of  nothing. 
1 went  np  to  London  after  him,  but  he  continued 
to  crawl  out  of  my  way.  What  can  you  do  to 
a rat  but  keep  clear  of  him  ?” 

Mrs.  Dale  had  felt  in  her  heart  that  it  would 
be  well  if  Crosbie  could  be  beaten  till  all  his 
bones  were  sore.  I hardly  know  whether  such 
should  have  been  a woman’s  thought,  but  it  was 
hers.  She  had  no  wish  that  he  should  be  made 
to  fight  a duel.  In  that  there  would  have  been 
much  that  was  wicked,  and  in  her  estimation 
nothing  that  w'os  just.  But  she  felt  that  if  Ber- 
nard would  thrash  the  coward  for  his  cowardice 
she  would  love  her  nephew  better  than  ever  she 
had  loved  him.  Bernard  also  had  considered 
it  probable  that  he  might  be  expected  to  horse* 
whip  the  man  who  had  jilted  his  cousin,  and,  as 
regarded  the  absolute  bodily  risk,  he  would  not 
have  felt  any  insuperable  objection  to  undertake 
the  task.  But  such  a piece  of  work  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him  in  many  ways.  He  hated  the 
idea  of  a row  at  hU  club.  He  was  most  desir- 
ous that  his  cousin’s  name  should  not  be  made 
public.  He  wished  to  avoid  any  thing  that 
might  be  impolitic.  A wicked  thing  had  been 
done,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  hate  Crosbie  as 
Crosbie  ought  to  be  hated ; but  as  regarded  him- 
self, it  made  him  unhappy  to  think  that  the 
world  might  probably  expect  him  to  punish  the 
man  who  had  so  lately  been  his  friend.  And 
then  ho  did  not  know  where  to  catch  him,  or 
how  to  thrash  him  when  caught.  He  was  very 
sorry  for  his  cousin,'  and  felt  strongly  that  Cros- 
bie should  not  be  allowed  to  escape.  But  what 
was  he  to  do  ? 

“Would  she  like  to  go  any  where  ?**  said  the 
squire  again,  anxious,  if  he  could,  to  afford  sol- 
ace by  some  act  of  generosity.  At  this  moment 
he  would  have  settled  a hundred  a year  for  life 
upon  his  niece  if  by  so  doing  ho  could  have  done 
her  any  good. 

“ She  will  be  better  at  home,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 
“Poor  thing.  For  a while  she  will  wish  to 
avoid  going  out.” 

“I  suppose  so and  then  there  was  a pause. 
“I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mary;  I don’t  understand 
it.  On  my  honor,  I don’t  understand  it.  It  is 
to  me  as  wonderful  as  though  I had  caught  the 
man  picking  my  pence  out  of  my  pocket.  I 
don’t  think  any  man  in  the  position  of  a gentle- 
man would  have  done  such  a thing  when  I was 
young.  I don’t  think  any  man  would  have 
dared  to  do  it.  But  now  it  seems  that  a man 
may  act  in  that  way  and  no  harm  come  to  him. 
He  had  a friend  in  London  who  came  to  me 
and  talked  about  it  as  though  it  were  some  or- 
dinary, everyday  transaction  of  life.  Yes,  you 
may  come  in,  Bernard.  The  poor  child  knows 
it  all  now.” 

Bernard  offered  to  his  aunt  what  of  solace  and 
sympathy  he  had  to  offer,  and  made  some  sort 
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of  half-expressed  apology  for  having  introduced 
this  wolf  into  their  fiock.  “We  always  thought 
very  much  of  him  at  his  club,”  said  Bernard. 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  your  London 
clubs  nowadays,”  said  his  uncle,  “ nor  do  I wish 
to  do  so  if  the  society  of  that  man  can  be  en- 
dured after  what  he  has  now  done.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  half  a dozen  men  will  ever 
know  any  thing  about  it,”  said  Bernard. 

“Umph!”  ejaculated  the  squire.  He  could 
not  say  tliat  he  wished  Crosbie’s  villainy  to  be 
widely  discussed,  seeing  that  Lily’s  name  was 
so  closely  connected  with  it.  But  yet  he  could 
not  support  the  idea  that  Crosbie  should  not  be 
punished  by  the  frown  of  the  world  at  large. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  from  this  time  forward 
any  man  speaking  to  Crosbie  should  be  held  to 
have  disgraced  himself  by  so  doing. 

“Give  her  my  best  love,”  he  said,  as  Mrs. 

Dale  got  np  to  take  her  leave ; “ my  very  best 
love.  If  her  old  uncle  can  do  any  thing  for  her 
she  has  only  to  let  me  know.  She  met  the  man 
in  my  house,  and  I feel  that  I owe  her  much. 

Bid  her  come  and  see  me.  It  will  be  better  for 
her  than  moping  at  home.  And  Maiy** — this 
he  said  to  her,  whispering  into  her  ear — “ think 
of  what  I said  to  you  about  Bell.” 

Mrs.  Dale,  as  she  walked  back  to  her  own 
house,  acknowledged  to  herself  that  her  brother- 
in-law’s  manner  was  different  to  her  from  any 
thing  that  she  had  hitherto  known  of  him. 

Daring  the  whole  of  that  day  Crosbie’s  name 
was  not  mentioned  at  the  Small  House.  Nei- 
ther of  the  girls  stirred  out,  and  Bell  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon  sitting,  with  her 
arm  round  her  sister’s  waist,  upon  the  sofa. 

Each  of  them  had  a book ; but  though  there 
was  little  spoken,  there  was  as  little  read.  Who 
can  describe  the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  Lily’s  mind  as  she  remembered  the 
hours  which  she  had  passed  with  Crosbie,  of  his 
warm  assurances  of  love,  of  his  accepted  caress- 
es, of  her  uncontrolled  and  acknowledged  joy 
in  his  affection?  It  had  all  been  holy  to  her 
then;  and  now  those  things  which  were  then 
sacred  had  been  made  almost  disgraceful  by  his 
fault.  And  yet  as  she  thought  of  this  she  de- 
clared to  herself,  over  and  over  again,  that  she 
would  forgive  him — nay,  that  she  had  forgiven 
him.  “And  ho  shall  know  it,  too,”  she  said, 
speaking  almost  out  loud. 

“Lily,  dear  Lily,”  said  Bell,  “turn  your 
thoughts  away  from  it  for  a while,  if  you  can." 

“ They  won’t  go  away,”  said  Lily.  And  that 
was  all  that  was  said  between  them  on  the  subject. 

Every  body  would  know  it  I I doubt  wheth- 
er that  must  not  bo  one  of  the  bitterest  drops  in 
the  cup  which  a girl  in  such  circumstances  is 
made  to  drain.  Lily  perceived  early  in  the  day 
that  the  ])arlor-maid  well  knew  that  she  had  been 
jilted.  The  girl’s  manner  was  intended  to  con- 
vey sympathy ; but  it  did  convey  pity ; and  Lily 
for  a moment  felt  angry.  But  she  remembered 
that  it  must  be  so,  and  smiled  upon  the  girl, 
and  spoke  kindly  to  her.  What  mattered  it  ? 

All  the  world  would  know  it  in  a day  or  two. 
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On  the  following  day  she  went  up,  by  her 
mother’s  advice,  to  see  her  uncle. 

“My  child,”  said  he,  “I  am  sorry  for  yon. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  you.” 

“Uncle,”  she  said,  “do  not  mind  it.  Only 
do  this  for  me— *do  not  talk  about  it — I mean  to 
me.” 

“ No,  no ; I will  not.  That  there  should  ever 
have  been  in  my  bouse  so  great  a rascal — 

“Uncle!  uncle!  I will  not  have  that!  I 
will  not  listen  to  a word  against  him  from  any 
human  being — not  a word ! Remember  that ! ” 
And  her  eyes  flashed  as  she  spoke. 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  took  her  hand 
and  pressed  it,  and  then  she  left  him.  “ The 
Dales  were  ever  constant !”  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace  before  his 
house — “ ever  constant ! ” 


MAKING  A WILL. 

WE  smile  as  we  read  about  the  blind  man 
who,  when  restored  to  sight,  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  take  hold  of  all  kinds  of  things  with- 
out respect  to  distances,  and  was  quite  as  ready 
to  grasp  at  the  weather>cock  on  the  steeple  as 
the  latch  on  the  door,  and  to  pluck  the  moon 
from  the  sky  as  an  apple  from  the  orchard.  Yet 
we  sometimes  take  it  for  granted  that  wo  can 
work  as  great  miracles  in  time  as  he  tried  to 
work  in  space.  We  often  speak  and  act  as  if 
we  could  reach  forward  into  the  future  at  pleas- 
ure, and  say  what  shall  happen  at  our  bidding 
when  we  have  passed  away,  whether  to  bequeath 
a fortune  or  to  control  a family.  But  w'e  often 
And  that  time  is  a harder  element  to  master  than 
space,  and  while  a good  glass  brings  down  the 
weather-cock  and  even  the  moon  to  our  side, 
there  is  no  telescope  to  sweep  through  the  vistas 
of  the  coming  years,  and  to  tell  us  of  the  things 
that  shall  be.  Even  if  we  had  such  a telescope 
it  might  do  us  little  good,  and  in  fact  it  would 
probably  reveal  instead  of  helping  our  infirmity, 
and  show  us  what  must  come  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  as- 
pects of  history  is  that  which  records  the  efforts 
of  men  to  master  the  contingencies  of  time,  and 
to  carry  their  will  into  the  future.  In  fact,  all 
ambition  partakes  more  or  less  of  this  character, 
and  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  world  have  never 
been  content  to  lord  it  over  their  own  age,  but 
have  striven  and  hoped  to  snbdue  coming  gen- 
erations to  their  sceptre  or  sword,  pen  or  cro- 
sier. The  most  common  and  proper  form  of  the 
desire  is  that  which  moves  almost  every  man  to 
wish  to  leave  something  to  his  own  heirs  or 
friends,  and  to  dispose  suitably  of  what  he  has 
earned  or  inherited.  It  seems  indeed  a simple 
matter  to  do  this;  for  what  is  easier  than  to  write 
one’s  wishes  upon  a piece  of  parchment  or  paper 
and  to  have  it  duly  certified,  and  let  it  pass  as 
the  last  will  and  testament  ? Yet  such  an  in- 
strument, instead  of  being  a part  of  the  simple 
law  of  nature,  or  one  of  the  earliest  results  of 
civil  law,  is  a fruit  of  gradual  and  elaborate 


legislation.  Certainly,  in  that  Roman  empire 
which  has  given,  and  virtually  still  gives,  law  to 
the  world,  centuries  passed  before  a citizen  was 
enabled  to  bequeath  his  property  by  will,  as  we 
understand  the  term ; and  for  a long  time  the 
only  sure  method  of  disposing  of  property,  by 
what  passed  for  a will,  was  for  the  testator  to 
make  direct  transfer  of  the  goods  in  his  own 
lifetime,  and  thus  be  his  own  executor.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  so  obvious  and  simple  an  act  as 
a bequest,  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  test- 
ator, should  have  taken  ages  to  mature  its  condi- 
tions ; but  we  must  remember  that  all  arts  seem 
easy  after  they  have  been  completed,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  juggler  who  used  to  astound  our 
childhood  by  his  marvelous  tricks,  “it  is  per- 
fectly easy,  if  you  only  know  how.”  It  is  easy 
now  to  print  a book  or  make  a steam-engine ; 
but  the  time  was  when  men  of  minds  superior 
to  ours  could  not  do  it,  and  Aristotle  and  Archi- 
medes could  no  more  print  or  steam  than  fly. 

There  was  no  difficulty,  of  coarse,  in  the  way 
of  any  man’s  wishing  to  leave  his  property  to 
certain  persons,  and  saying  so  by  word  of  mouth 
or  by  writing.  But  to  make  the  wish  amount 
to  any  thing,  and  make  it  valid  after  his  death, 
there  was  the  rub.  When  he  was  out  of  the 
way,  somebody  else  must  dispose  of  the  property, 
whether  according  to  the  will  or  against  it;  and 
the  question  then  was,  who  shall  this  be,  and 
under  what  authority,  whether  by  public  law  or 
by  family  usage?  If  by  public  law,  how  far 
shall  it  allow  the  deceaskl  to  control  his  goods 
after  death,  and  how  far  shall  it  allow  personal 
wishes  to  override  ties  of  blood  or  the  claims  of 
the  state  treasury?  If  by  family  usage,  who 
shall  define  the  usage  and  secure  the  due  ad- 
ministration ; and  how  shaH  the  various  and  oft- 
en rival  claims  of  kindred  be  adjudicated  ? In 
each  case  the  point  at  issue  would  be  to  decide 
upon  the  power  to  carry  out  the  will ; for  not 
mere  intention^  but  power  to  execute  the  inten- 
tion is  the  great  end  of  positive  law.  We  who 
live  in  a state  of  society  in  which  our  wishes  are 
so  easily  secured  by  the  help  of  powerful  insti- 
tutions, and  our  will  travels  upon  roads  that 
thousands  of  years  have  been  building  and  fenc- 
ing, have  as  little  idea  of  the  cost  of  our  most 
common  privileges  as  the  fine  lady  who  sweeps 
the  sidewalks  of  our  Broadway  with  her  silk 
flounces,  or  rides  to  the  Central  Park  upon  the 
solid  pavement  of  our  Fifth  Avenue,  has  an  idea 
that  not  flag-stones  and  Russ  cubes,  but  swamps 
and  forests  are  the  state  of  nature,  and  to  travel 
a mile  any  where  very  pleasantly  is  a triumph 
of  civilization.  So,  too,  to  travel  a year  forward 
in  time,  and  to  make  sure  of  any  thing  being 
done  after  we  are  gone  and  according  to  our 
will,  is  a great  achievement  of  law  and  trophy 
of  progress.  It  comes  no  more  by  nature  than 
cake  and  ale,  pen  and  ink,  books,  courts,  and 
churches.  Nature  indeed  gives  the  want,  but 
the  arts  of  society  under  God  meet  the  want  and 
prqvide  for  the  need.  We  are  little  aware  of 
the  fact;  but  our  not  seeing  it  does  not  unmake 
it,  but  merely  makes  us  out  to  be  blind.  Wo 
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maj  take  a sheet  of  paper,  and  hj  ourselves,  or 
with  a lawyer’s  help,  we  may  write  out  our  will, 
and  have  our  witnesses  and  seals,  and  think 
that  we  have  done  the  business  for  ourselves, 
and  got  round  old  Father  Time,  and  set  up  our 
landmark  in  his  domain  without  asking  leave 
of  him  or  of  any  body  else,  and  all  the  while 
we  have  been  performing  one  of  the  most  care- 
ful and  elaborate  offices  of  civilized  society ; and 
unless  the  lawgivers,  the  nations,  and  their  in- 
stitutions, were  backing  ns  up,  our  act  would 
amount  to  nothing,  and  our  will  would  be  but 
an  empty  wish  instead  of  an  authoritative  testa- 
ment. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  have  a little  chat 
with  our  readers  upon  this  whole  subject,  and  if 
we  shall  in  the  course  of  our  remarks  throw  in 
a grain  or  two  of  philosophy  that  may  set  them 
to  nodding,  we  promise  to  wake  them  up  by  what 
we  shall  say  of  the  legacies  that  they  may  possi- 
bly expect,  and  of  those  that  they  ought  surely 
to  leave.  Two  things  arc  quite  sure  to  keep  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  most  people  open — money  and 
marriage  ; and  they  both  have  a great  deal  to  do 
with  our  present  theme — Mahim]  a Will. 

If  we  take  a hint  from  good  Mother  Nature, 
we  find  her  very  careful  of  her  last  will  and 
testament,  and  she  is  constantly  bent  on  keep- 
ing up  the  continuity  of  her  lin^  of  succession. 
Every  little  lichen  or  polyp  means  to  leave 
something  behind;  and  whatever  seems  most 
to  be  the  careless  and  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  elements  comes  by  law  and  by  bequest  of 
some  progenitor.  That  dear  little  May-flower 
that  pushes  its  sharp  leaf  and  unfolds  its  sweet 
petals  under  the  winter  snows,  like  the  prayers 
of  a true  soul  under  chilling  fortunes,  docs  not 
come  by  chance,  but  according  to  a will  as  old 
as  Eden,  and  destined  to  hold  good  through  all 
time,  or  as  long  as  seed-time  and  har\’est  shall 
continue,  and  that  bloom  and  fragrance  shall 
lead  forth  the  procession  of  the  flowers.  The 
plants  and  animals,  however,  do  not  secure  this 
transmission  by  their  own  deliberate  purpose, 
but  by  the  decree  of  God  in  nature;  and  it  is 
not  their  voice,  but  the  Word  Eternal  that 
chants  the  in  secula  seculorumy  the  forever  and 
forever^  that  binds  the  past  and  future  of  crea- 
tion in  one  mighty  chain  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  when  we  consider  man’s  future,  we  find 
that  his  own  will  is  an  important  factor,  and  that 
God  leaves  him  to  decide  many  things  for  him- 
self, or  to  make  his  own  will  instead  of  having 
it  made  for  him  by  instinct,  as  is  the  way  with 
lower  orders  of  existence.  In  other  words, 
while  God  makes  the  will  of  plants  and  animals, 
he  leaves  man  in  great  part  to  make  his  own  will, 
or  to  control  the  future  of  his  own  influence. 
While  the  ant  and  the  bee  build  and  harvest  as 
their  primitive  parents  did  ages  ago,  and  the 
robin  and  lark  pipe  away  out  of  their  blessed 
throats  as  the  robins  and  larks  of  old  Eden, 
with  no  organ-builders,  piano-makers,  or  music- 
masters  to  invent  new  instruments  or  compose 
oratorios  and  symphonies  to  improve  their  native 
melody,  man  has  always  had  an  eye  to  bettering 
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his  condition,  whether  by  song  or  sermon ; and 
not  only  to  getting  the  most  out  of  his  ances- 
tors, but  to  leaving  something  to  posterity,  to 
make  the  mark  of  himself  and  his  time  upon  the 
future.  He  has  always  been  at  work  making 
his  own  will  in  one  way  or  another ; and  even 
when  least  aware  of  it,  he  has  been  carrying  out 
his  line  of  succession.  It  is  evident  that  he  is 
the  favorite  of  Nature ; and  although  so  puny  in 
infancy,  and  needing  to  be  held  in  the  arms  and 
watched  over  at  an  age  when  lower  orders  of 
beings  are  able  to  run  about  and  pick  up  their 
own  living,  he  is  yet  better  cared  for  than  any 
of  them,  and  far  more  sure  of  his  life  and  sus- 
tenance. This  little  creature,  who  ranges  from 
one  foot  to  six  feet  in  stature,  is  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the  more  massive  forms  of  exist- 
ence ; and  he  makes  the  oak  build  his  house,  and 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  elephant  drag  him 
and  his  burdens  as  he  wishes.  Probably  the 
very  prodigality  of  the  provision  for  the  increase 
of  the  lower  orders  of  nature,  as  shown  in  the 
countless  seeds  of  the  grasses  and  the  monstrous 
fecundity  of  insects  and  reptiles  as  contrasted 
with  the  chary  progeny  of  man,  proves  the  worth 
of  his  oflspring,  and  the  intention  of  Providence 
to  have  these  pet  children  well  cared  for,  with- 
out the  enormous  reserve  supplies  that  abound 
in  tlie  growths  of  the  fields  and  the  ponds, 
and  w hich  show  that  so  many  germs  are  fur- 
nished because  not  a tithe  of  them  is  expected 
to  live,  and  the  abundance  is  according  to  the 
waste.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  long  the  lead- 
ing animals  would  live  if  let  alone,  but  quite 
sure  it  is  that  they  are  not  let  alone,  and  that 
the  strongest  of  them  all,  from  the  lion  to  the 
leviathan,  disappear  in  the  track  of  man.  The 
hugest  of  creatures  have  already  vanished  from 
the  earth  ; and  the  time  may  come  when  the  ex- 
isting monsters  of  the  forest  and  the  ocean  will 
record  their  wills  no  longer  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  living  progeny,  but  in  a registry  of 
deeds  as  grim  and  sepulchral  as  that  which  holds 
the  organic  remains  of  the  megalosauri  and  the 
mastodon,  and  bequeaths  not  life  but  only  a 
remembrance  of  what  it  once  was.  Man  not 
only  holds  his  own,  but  widens  his  domain  and 
lengthens  his  tenure.  His  average  term  of  life 
increases  with  true  civilization,  and  so  also  his 
inheritance  increases — not  only  his  average  of 
personal  estate,  but  the  common  treasure  which 
belongs  to  him  as  a civilized  being,  and  which 
enriches  him  with  the  combined  wealth  of  the 
whole  race  in  its  ages  of  discipline  and  develop- 
ment. 

Time  is  evidently  man’s  peculiar  element,  as 
space  is  that  of  the  beast  and  bird.  Human  life 
moves  in  conscious  continuity,  and  reason  itself 
compels  us  to  think  of  the  future,  and  try  to 
bind  our  own  years  together  wisely,  and  to  join 
them  to  the  future  of  our  race.  Whether  we 
wish  it  or  not  we  must  work  in  time,  and  make 
a will  for  those  who  come  after  us,  when  we  have 
no  such  intention.  Even  our  indolence,  folly, 
and  vice  are  constantly  recording  themselves; 
and  the  inebriate  and  the  voluptuary  are  om- 
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ploying  tho  inexorable  book-keepers  of  destiny 
to  write  down  their  doings  and  dispositions ; and 
as  from  a solemn  court  of  probate  the  den  of 
revelry  may  issue  its  decrees  and  transmit  its 
testament  of  woe,  by  bequeathing  the  drunkard’s 
hankering  or  the  libertine’s  taint.  The  mind  as 
well  as  the  body  hands  down  its  legacy,  and  we 
owe  a large  part  of  what  we  suffer,  as  also  what 
we  enjoy,  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  He 
is  a wise  man  who  learns  this  truth  early,  and 
looks  well  to  what  he  receives  and  gives,  know- 
ing that  every -seed  bears  fruit  after  its  own  kind. 
No  fact  of  Nature  and  Providence  is  more  clear 
and  momentous  than  that  of  the  perpetuity  or 
continuity  of  forces;  and  history,  when  truly 
written,  is  not  merely  ideal  but  dynamic,  and  is 
not  merely  a record  of  truths  but  a channel  of 
powers — the  organic  and  functional  powers  that 
are  constantly  making  their  will  for  ages  to 
come. 

That  we  may  not  fly  away  into  airy  generali- 
ties let  us  come  to  the  practical  point,  and  con- 
sider what  a right-minded  man  should  do  for 
those  who  come  after  him,  or  what  kind  of  a 
will  he  should  make.  With  many,  perhaps 
with  most  of  us,  the  question  may  seem  to  be 
of  little  moment,  because  we  And  it  to  be  about 
as  much  as  we  can  do,  and  sometimes  more,  to 
get  a fair  living  and  pay  our  debts.  But  if  we 
can  not  leave  much  property,  the  more  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  little  we  do  leave  should  be 
well  disposed  of,  and  moreover  that  our  treasure 
of  experience — which  may  be  larger  than  our 
property,  and  which  b quite  as  likely  to  be  as 
rich  in  lessons  as  a much  richer  man’s — should 
not  be  lost  for  want  of  distinct  and  affection- 
ate embodiment.  By  the  institution  of  Saving 
Banks  and  Life  Insurance  every  careful  man  can 
make  some  moderate  provision  for  his  family, 
and  with  the  inheritance,  more  or  less,  he  may 
transmit  his  testimony  to  what  is  most  sacred  in 
principle  and  dearest  in  personal  relations.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  for  every  man  deliberately  to 
make  his  will,  and  put  expressly  upon  record 
his  intentions  and  wishes  for  the  family.  Even 
if  he  docs  not  wish  to  change  at  all  the  legal 
succession,  and  the  law  of  itself  might  settle  his 
estate  very  much  according  to  his  wishes,  be 
saves  his  family  much  trouble,  and  sometimes 
great  embarrassment,  by  prescribing  the  coarse 
of  settlement  by  his  own  positive  word.  More- 
over, most  men  have  certain  attachments  or  ob- 
ligations which  they  would  gladly  recognise  in  a 
way  more  or  less  substantial ; and  there  is  great 
worth  in  a kind  word  of  gratitude  or  counsel  to 
somefriend,  whether  benefactor  or  dependent,  even 
if  accompanied  by  a trifling  legacy,  or  by  none  at 
all.  Tho  old-fashioned  wills  that  remembered 
almost  every  relative  and  friend,  though  only  by 
a kind  word  and  a ring,  or  trinket,  or  book,  or 
cane,  or  cup,  or  by  no  gift  at  all,  were  in  a very 
good  spirit,  and  tended  to  keep  alive  true  affec- 
tions, and  to  bind  families  and  generations  to- 
gether in  a friendly  and  reverential  bond.  It 
is  wonderful  how  utterly  wanting  in  all  such  as- 
sociations many  death-beds  now  are,  and  bow 


many  people,  of  even  large  means  and  intelli- 
gence, die  and  leave  no  sign,  except  the  dryest  of 
legal  documents,  to  indorse  the  claims  of  lineal 
heirs.  It  would  often  seem  as  if  such  men 
meant  to  make  death  a grand  opportunity  of 
cutting  all  their  friends  and  acquaintance  with 
the  fatal  shears  of  the  Parcie,  and  as  if  they 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble  of  leaving  the 
decent  cards  of  P.  P.  C.  to  their  congenial  circle, 
which  are  usually  issued  when  one  goes  upon  a 
far  shorter  voyage  thap  in  the  passage  in  Cha- 
ron’s boat.  It  would  be  a great  thing  if  every 
man  would  even  name  the  persons  who  have  be- 
friended or  interested  him,  and  embody  in  a few 
sentences  the  convictions  and  precepts  that  seem 
to  him  most  important  to  drop  from  his  pen  in  coh- 
nection  with  the  “In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,”  of 
his  last  will  and  testament.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  every  man  could  if  he  would  preach  one 
sermon,  and  a good  one  too,  out  of  his  own  per- 
sonal thought  and  experience.  He  who  takes 
his  death-bed  for  his  pulpit,  or  leaves  his  testi- 
mony to  be  read  after  the  breath  is  out  of  his 
body,  may  be  sure  of  a good  hearing;  and  no 
volume  of  sermons  would  be  more  interesting 
than  a book  of  kindly  and  truthful  confessions 
and  counsels  from  a hundred  sensible,  practical 
men,  who  have  lived  heartily  in  the  world  and 
tried  to  do  their  work  faithfully,  and  serve  God 
and  their  neighbor  wisely  and  well.  If  a list  of 
such  documents  could  be  transmitted  in  the  fam- 
ily from  father  to  son  so  as  to  record  the  mind  of 
successive  generations,  it  would  be  a rich  and 
growing  heir-loom,  more  valuable,  intellectually 
and  morally,  than  ancestral  parks,  and  halls,  and 
titles.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  case  of  most  of  our 
substantial,  well-principled  families,  who  have 
been  W'ell-taught  and  well-trained  since  the  good 
old  colony  times,  such  a legacy  of  thought  and 
conviction  would  be  inestimable,  and  would  do 
much  to  dignify  the  frugality  of  their  living  and 
the  moderation  of  their  fortunes.  It  w'ould 
make  their  more  ambitious,  acquisitive,  and 
luxurious  children  aware  that  money  is  not  the 
only  legacy,  and  move  them  to  add  their  part  to 
the  higher  wealth  of  the  family,  whether  with 
or  without  other  riches. 

We  own  readily  that  it  is  desirable  to  leave 
something  to  our  heirs,  especially  to  those  of 
them  who  are  least  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. A man’s  widow  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  left  with  at  least  a modest  competence  that 
will  enable  her  to  keep  the  social  position  of  her 
husband,  although  with  diminished  publicity  and 
expense.  Young  children  ought  also  to  be  pro- 
vided for;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that 
daughters  need  maintenance  more  than  sons, 
because  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them  to  support 
themselves  by  labor,  so  few  are  tbe  vocations  at 
present  open  to  them ; so  delicate  their  health 
often  is,  and  so  much  more  likely  they  are  to 
escape  a marriage  of  mere  prudence  and  wait 
for  one  of  affection  and  respect,  if  they  are  in 
an  independent  position.  Many  daughters,  wo 
know,  are  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  than 
the  sons,  aud  support  and  establish  their  brothers 
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in  life : but,  as  the  world  goes  generally,  it  is 
decidedly  best  for  girls  to  be  left  with  some 
moderate  provision ; while  it  is  quite  as  well  for 
boys  to  be  thrown  wholly  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, and  with  a good  education  to  go  forth 
to  earn  their  own  bread  and  make  their  own 
way. 

As  to  the  amount  of  money  that  it  is  desira- 
ble to  leave,  there  can  be  no  absolute  limit. 
The  elder  Astor  is  said  to  have  declared  that  a 
man  with  half  a million  of  dollars  is  as  well  off 
as  if  he  were  rich ; while  to  most  of  us  that  sum 
is  immense  wealth,  and  makes  a higher  pile  than 
we  can  form  any  practical  conception  of,  since 
we  deal  with  comparatively  small  figures,  and 
the  average  income  even  of  favored  people  ranges 
probably  somewhere  between  five  hundred  and 
five  thousand  dollars;  and  the  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  dollars,  yielded  yearly  by  a fortune  of 
half  a million,  takes  us  plain  people  wholly  off 
our  feet  quite  as  much  as  any  romantic  castle 
in  the  air.  Most  of  us,  however,  would  like  to 
have  as  much  money  as  we  honestly  can,  and  in 
spite  of  our  protestations  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  decidedly  unsafe  to  tempt  us  by  any 
extravagant  offers  of  wealth.  Yet  there  is  mod- 
eration in  all  things,  and  in  fortune  as  in  stature 
there  is  a desirable  limit  of  bulk.  Give  mo 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,**  is  a precept  that 
brightens  with  time,  and  we  are  all  ready  to 
assent  to  the  first  part  of  it  in  our  practice,  and 
to  the  second  part  of  it  in  our  philosophy ; to 
act  as  if  poverty  were  hell,  and  to  reason  once 
in  a while  at  least  as  if  riches  were  not  wholly 
heaven. 

We  have  certainly  a considerable  and  power- 
ful class  of  men  whose  ambition  it  is  to  amass 
and  leave  great  wealth.  We  do  not  believe  in- 
deed that  this  desire  comes  from  pure  affection 
for  their  children,  or  the  wish  to  be  remembered 
affectionately  when  they  are  gone.  The  habit 
of  saving  is  all-powerful,  and  the  purpose  of 
hoarding  that  has  long  opened  only  one  way, 
like  the  valve  of  a suction  pump,  seems  to  lose 
its  capacity  for  the  reverse  movement.  Besides, 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  market-place,  and  runs 
the  race  of  competition,  is  tempted  to  look  to  a 
false  standard  of  value,  and  regard  the  amount 
of  his  property  as  the  measure  of  his  power  and 
dignity,  or  of  what  usually  goes  by  the  name  of 
respectability.  I have  been  sometimes  amazed 
to  find  persons  of  ungenial  and  even  reserved 
dispositions  owning  this  social  ambition,  and 
excusing  even  shameful  parsimony  on  the  plea 
of  their  wishing  to  leave  a round  sum  of  money 
when  they  die.  The  village  nabob  aspires  to  a 
name  on  the  roll  of  fifty-thousand-dollar  men, 
while  the  city  money-getter  calls  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  a bare  competence,  and  a mill- 
ion as  but  just  within  the  limits  of  absolute 
wealth. 

We  know  very  well  that  certain  men  have  a 
gift  for  accumulation,  and  even  when  generous 
in  outlay  they  can  easily  accumulate  riches; 
yet  generally  our  rich  men  become  such  by  care- 
ful saving,  and  by  making  accumulation  the  end 
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of  their  lives.  They  may  not  be  able  readily  to 
help,  and  probably  do  not  wish  to  help  it ; yet 
quite  sure  it  is  that  the  end  is  not  worth  the 
labor  and  sacrifice,  and  a great  fortune  won  by 
the  sacrifice  of  broad  culture,  refined  tastes, 
generous  afifections,  and^iigh  humanity,  is  not 
worth  the  having.  We  all  need  money,  and  are 
sometimes,  most  of  us,  hard  pushed  for  a few 
hundred  dollars,  and  we  envy  Dives  his  hoards. 

But  who  would  take  the  money  if  we  had  to 
take  the  man  with  it,  and  be  Dives  himself  for 
the  sake  of  his  gold.  Their  money,  indeed,  gives 
the  rich  a certain  consequence : but  it  is  not  al- 
ways of  a desirable  kind,  and  there  is  usually  an 
outcry  of  contempt  when  the  wills  of  our  coarser 
sort  of  millionaires  are  opened,  and  they  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  prove  that  they  had  human 
hearts;  and  their  well-stocked  wine  cellar  is 
sometimes  the  only  genial  legacy  that  they 
leave — a legacy,  too,  that  is  sometimes  distribu- 
ted under  the  auctioneer*s  hammer,  and  made  to 
inspire  witticisms  and  mirth  at  the  expense  of 
the  original  proprietor’s  name. 

In  excuse  for  great  accumulation  a man  may 
indeed  say  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  dark 
days  may  come,  and  unless  he  saves  all  he  can 
he  may  have  nothing  left  or  not  enough  to  live 
upon.  If  wealth  is  indeed  so  precarious,  it  is 
not  wise  to  leave  it  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  cir- 
cumstances or  the  chances  of  business.  Why 
not  spend  wisely  as  we  go,  and  so  be  assured  of 
making  a good  will  for  our  children  by  making 
our  living  will  good  in  our  day  and  generation, 
so  that  its  power  shall  not  die  out  with  our 
waning  fortunes.  It  is  certainly  impossible 
for  a man  to  give  the  highest  quality  to  the 
wealth  that  he  is  able  to  leave  unless  he  has  put 
intelligence  and  virtue  into  his  use  of  it  during 
his  lifetime,  and  a true  man’s  thousands  tell 
more  after  him  than  a churlish  Shylock’s  tens 
of  thousands. 

We  think  more  and  more  of  the  quality  of  a 
man’s  l^acy  than  of  its  quantity;  and  to  us, 
whether  living  or  dying,  character  is  the  great 
element  of  capital.  Money  indeed  is  money, 
whether  from  a saint  or  a sinner;  and  precisely 
on  that  account,  or  because  it  has  no  character 
in  itself,  it  is  important  to  give  to  it  character. 

It  is  like  water,  a vast  capacity  of  good  and  of 
evil,  and  may  make  a deluge  or  a fertilizing 
shower,  turn  a mill-wheel  or  undermine  a house. 

He  who  leaves  money  without  giving  to  it  any 
characteristic  quality,  or  securing  to  it  any  just 
direction,  leaves  a very  equivocal  thing ; and  the 
wills  that  leave  money,  and  nothing  else,  carry 
glad  tidings  that  are  no  gospel  to  greedy  heirs. 

It  is  far  better  for  a man  to  moderate  his  ac- 
quisitiveness by  wise  and  judicious  expenditure 
than  to  risk  all  upon  the  use  that  will  bo  made 
of  his  wealth  by  those  who  come  after  him.  He 
can  have  no  executor  as  judicious  and  faithful  as 
ho  himself  can  be,  and  every  act  of  well-princi- 
pled and  timely  outlay  does  something  to  per- 
petuate the  right  kind  of  influence,  and  make  a 
last  will  and  testament  on  better  material  than 
parchment  or  paper. 
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We  know  very  well  that  parsimony  is  often 
excused  on  the  ground  of  setting  a good  exam- 
ple, and  keeping  poorer  people  from  prodigality 
by  unwise  imitation  of  the  affluent.  But  does 
not  our  natural  selfishness  need  more  an  exam- 
ple of  liberality  thaimf  coTetousness ; and  are 
not  most  men  far  more  ready  to  spare  than  to 
spend  in  matters  of  the  higher  taste,  conviction, 
and  fellowship  ? It  is  certainly  not  well  for  us, 
if  we  have  the  means,  to  spend  much  in  mere 
self-indulgence,  without  public  spirit  or  human- 
ity ; and  we  have  little  respect  for  the  excessive 
dressing,  feasting,  and  ostentation  that  are  too 
characteristic  of  our  American  parvenus.  They 
set  a bad  example  to  the  community ; and  more- 
over they  enfeeble  and  impoverish  their  families 
by  pampering  inordinate  desires,  and  establish- 
ing  a sad  and  perilous  dependence  upon  uncer- 
tain fountains.  We  would  have  men  moderate 
their  acquisitions,  not  by  such  extravagance, 
but  by  elevating  pursuits,  refining  arts,  human- 
izing associations,  and  religious  aims,  such  as 
leave  the  family  with  frugal  habits  and  regulated 
desires,  and  at  the  same  time  educate  them  in 
high  purposes  and  loyalty. 

We  believe  more  and  more  in  a man’s  living 
like  a gentleman  if  he  can,  and  so  carrying  with 
him  through  life  a gentle  will.  If  we  are  asked 
to  say  what  we  mean  by  living  like  a gentleman, 
we  reply  that  we  call  him  a gentleman  who  lives 
not  for  his  own  self-indulgence,  but  in  generous 
fellowship,  and  who  invariably  submits  his  own 
private  will  to  the  higher  law  of  good  society,  or 
the  higher  will  of  the  true  and  universal  human- 
ity. He  may  live  modestly,  and  spend  little 
upon  his  dress  and  his  table  to  prove  his  polite- 
ness and  his  hospitality,  and  yet  always  have  a 
welcome  for  a worthy  guest  and  an  answer  to  all 
genial  hospitality.  He  will  strive  so  to  use  his 
money  as  to  expi*ess  his  allegiance ; and  whether 
he  builds  a house,  lays  out  a farm  or  garden, 
presides  over  a library  or  college  or  church  com- 
mittee, he  will  make  it  very  clear,  by  the  use  of 
his  voice  and  his  purse,  what  kind  of  a man  he 
is,  and  means  that  his  neighbor  shall  be,  if  he 
can  make  him.  Happy  is  it  for  him  if  his  tastes 
and  associations  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  be 
the  patron  of  the  beautiful  arts  and  spiritualiz- 
ing institutions  that  secure  the  higher  education 
of  the  community,  and  transform  money,  if  not 
into  bread,  into  something  that  is  bread  to  the 
soul,  and  akin  to  the  Word  from  above,  which 
is  the  highest  nurture.  In  such  exalted  tastes 
there  may  be  an  element  of  fnigal  wisdom  as 
well  as  of  noble  enthusiasm ; and  surely,  if  dark 
days  come,  and  fortune  ceases  to  smile  as  of 
old,  he  who  has  treasured  his  substance  in  choice 
works  of  art  and  true  charity,  and  given  his  chil- 
dren elegant  accomplishments  and  thorough  cul- 
ture, has  more  left  from  the  wreck  than  he  who 
has  spent  all  in  enfeebling  luxuries,  or  lost  all 
in  greedy  speculation,  or  invested  all  in  Mam- 
mon's sinking  ship. 

We  know  very  well  that  it  is  a powerful  if 
not  a frequent  objection  to  a man’s  being  his 
own  executor,  that  as  soon  as  his  liberal  purpose 


is  known  he  opens  the  door  to  the  whole  tribe 
of  beggars  of  all  grades,  tongues,  and  countries. 

It  would  be  laughable,  if  it  were  not  so  vexa- 
tious, to  see  the  faces  or  read  the  letters  that 
come  in  a single  week  to  some  of  our  well-known 
men  of  munificence.  Because  a man  is  gener- 
ous, and  has  given  handsomely  to  any  important 
charity,  it  is  immediately  taken  for  granted  that 
he  will  and  must  give  something  to  every  claim- 
ant under  the  sun,  no  matter  what  the  claim  may 
be — ^whether  to  pay  the  liquor  or  tailor's  biU  of 
some  scape-grace,  set  up  a shiftless  youth  in  bus- 
iness, or  endow  some  aspiring  maiden  or  widow 
with  an  attractive  portion.  I was  once  waited 
upon  by  an  anxious  and  pains-taking,  but  by  no 
means  thrifty  mistress  of  a large  boarding-house, 
to  advise  her  as  to  removing  that  frequent  ail- 
ment of  the  craft,  the  cabinet-maker’s  mortgage 
on  the  furniture.  I had  no  advice  to  give,  and 
bluntly  said  that  if  I owed  as  many  thousands  it 
would  puzzle  me  to  raise  the  wind  to  so  high  a 
gale*  as  to  move  the  water-logged  craft,  and  I 
should  have  to  give  it  up.  But  the  lady  had 
more  faith,  and  was  confident  that  the  princely 
man  who  had  just  given  half  a million  of  dollars 
to  found  a public  institution  would  take  pity  on 
the  sorrows  of  a poor,  not  very  old  woman ; and 
in  face  of  my  protest,  on  the  ground  that  one 
who  had  given  so  much  already  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  every  thing  else,  she  persisted, 
and  called  on  the  Master  Bountiful.  He  was 
too  much  used  to  such  appeals  to  be  vexed ; and 
hoping  that  the  creditor  might  be  induced  to 
show  mercy,  or  at  least  patience,  he  escaped 
paying  of  money  or  striking  of  hands  in  sured- 
ship  by  bland  words. 

It  is  very  easy  for  a man  of  known  benevolence 
to  refuse  unreasonable  requests,  because  he  has 
the  excuse  of  prior  gifts,  perhaps  to  the  amount 
of  his  spare  means,  besides  affirming  his  right  to 
use  his  own  independent  judgment  in  discrim- 
inating between  different  objects.  It  should  be 
remembered,  moreover,  that  if  generous  men  are 
bored  with  endless  applications,  grasping  men  do 
not  escape,  and  office-holders  and  money-lend- 
ers have  their  swarms  of  blood-suckers  about 
them,  and  Dives  has  as  much  of  a retinue  of  tor^ 
mentors  about  him  as  the  Good  Samaritan — to 
say  nothing  of  the  prospect  of  having  the  torment 
carried  into  the  transmundane  sphere.  It  should 
bo  easy  for  a just  and  generous  man  to  say  No ; 
and  with  that  word  in  the  right  place  one  may 
defy  all  beggardom,  though  its  name  be  le^on. 

When  we  say  that  every  man  should  be  in  a 
measure  his  own  executor,  we  do  not  mean  that 
he  should  give  all  his  property  away,  or  that 
giving  is  the  only  or  even  the  chief  form  of  be- 
neficence. There  is  dry  wisdom  in  the  old  story 
of  the  man  who  divided  his  estate  between  his 
heirs,  and  soon  found  himself  an  encumbrance 
to  the  children  whom  he  had  enriched.  He  got 
the  better  of  them,  however,  by  pretending  to 
have  a chest  of  gold,  which  ho  noisily  counted 
every  day,  but  which  was  found  on  his  death  to 
contain  only  rubbish  and  a mallet  with  this  in- 
scription : 
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Ue  who  giTCfl  Away  hia  money  before  he  la  dead. 
Take  thia  mallet  and  knock  him  on  the  head.** 


With  wealth  or  without  it,  a wise  and  earnest 
man  will  strive,  daring  his  life,  to  give  lasting 
worth  to  whatever  he  does,  and  leave  upon  his 
business,  his  home,  his  recreations,  his  social 
and  religious  fellowship,  the  mark  of  the  true 
character  and  the  right  principle  and  purpose. 
His  private  life  will  have  such  generous  aspira- 
tions  and  affinities  as  to  leave  abiding  power. 
Like  Jacob's  well,  which  watered  the  patriarch's 
own  family  and  flocks  and  herds,  and  refreshed 
travelers  for  coming  ages,  and  gave  its  spark- 
ling drops  to  the  Blessed  One  who  conversed 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  noonday,  his  dai- 
ly life  will  be  an  open  fountain  of  living  water, 
which  does  not  die  with  him,  but  continues  as  a 
transmitted  power  in  his  household  and  neigh- 
borhood. Do  we  not  all  know  wells  of  living 
water  that  ought  to  bear  the  hallowed  names  of 
departed  friends?  All  the  great  masters  of 
truth  and  consolation,  whose  thoughts  and  af- 
fections survive  in  their  gifted  pages,  are  such 
precious  wells ; and  we  can  all  recall  humbler, 
though  equally  blessed,  names  of  good  men  and 
women,  whose  dearly-treasured  graces  are  con- 
tinual springs  of  comfort,  and  who  help  us  to 
the  living  water  from  day  to  day.  I surely  re- 
member a few  blessed  souls  whose  best  and  most 
expressive  monument  would  be,  not  an  empty 
stone,  but  a beautiful  fountain — ^a  well  to  drink 
from,  and  a cross  over  the  curb.  The  cross  and 
well : fb  is  a poetical  old  symbol,  and  may  be  as 
true  as  it  is  poetical. 

We  call  every  man  the  executor  of  his  own 
will  who  uses  his  money  and  inflnence  in  such 
a way  as  to  impart  lasting  lessons  and  motives 
to  kindred,  friends,  and  to  the  community.  He 
who  gives  a thorough  education,  with  a brave, 
indomitable  strength  of  will,  to  his  children, 
leaves  a better  legacy  than  mere  property ; and, 
in  fact,  he  may  leave  to  each  of  them  thus  his 
whole  lifij  while  no  last  will  and  testament  can 
give  more  than  a part  of  the  testator's  living  to 
each ; and  the  estate,  by  division,  must  needs  be 
broken  up,  unless  the  eldest  son  or  favored  heir 
have  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole.  The  true 
man  thus,  in  a certain  sense,  makes  matter  of 
fact  of  the  startling  paradox  that  one  may  keep 
the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  give  it  all  away 
to  each  worthy  heir.  A coronet  or  castle  can 
go  to  but  one  heir ; but  the  heir-loom  of  truly 
gentle  breeding,  the  solid  respectability  that  en- 
nobles all  who  have  it  by  giving  them  broad  and 
generous  ideas,  practical  energy,  and  good  fel- 
lowship, may  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the  fam- 
ily, BO  that  the  father's  personal  spirit  becomes 
the  animating  ivill  of  the  family,  and  does  not 
wait  for  the  notary's  seal  to  give  it  validity.  Our 
good  old  yeomanry  understood  this  very  well ; 
and  we  all  know  families  who  hold  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  a sense  of  respectability, 
and  make  it  good  by  their  intelligence,  enter- 
prise, and  virtue,  long  after  the  pet  heirs  of  un- 
told wealth  have  sunk  by  prodigality  and  indo- 
lence into  the  dust.  We  who  have  come  of  that 
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Stock  may  sometimes  think  it  a little  hard  that 
our  patrimony  was  so  small ; but,  on  the  whole, 
the  longer  we  live  the  less  we  are  disposed  to 
complain,  when  we  compare  our  little  with  the 
much  of  some  of  our  rich  school-fellows.  Taking 
pluck  and  thrift  into  the  account,  we  are  as  well 
off  as  they ; and  if  we  do  not  begin  as  rich  as 
they  we  may  die  richer ; and  if  poorer,  we  can 
get  as  much  real  good  out  of  a thousand  or  two 
a year  as  they  can  get  out  of  ten  or  twenty. 

The  crowning  point  in  a good  legacy  is  its 
perpetuity ; and  it  is  more  important,  surely, 
that  a bequest  should  be  lasting  than  that  it 
should  be  large  or  precious.  Cleopatra's  pearl 
was  no  more  than  vinegar  as  soon  as  it  was  dis- 
solved to  make  sauce  for  her  dainty  ladyship ; 
and  all  great  gifts  are  as  fluid  and  evanescent,  if 
not  as  acid,  if  they  are  as  quickly  wasted  away. 

How  to  make  a lasting  will  is  no  small  art;  and 
it  is  hard,  in  the  usual  way,  to  dispose  of  property 
for  a long  time  after  we  are  gone.  Our  laws 
forbid  entails,  and  he  is  a bold  man  who  means 
to  secure  his  fortune  to  his  children's  children, 
or  to  give  his  will  validity  in  the  third  genera- 
tion. Most  fortunes  vanish  far  earlier,  and  the 
father's  stately  house,  if  occupied  by  his  children 
after  his  decease,  rarely  descends  to  his  grand- 
children, unless  they  enter  the  old  mansion  as 
boarders,  or  in  search  of  strawberries  and  cream, 
oysters  and  Champagne.  He  is  a lucky  man 
who  can  command  his  posterity  by  the  posthu- 
mous power  of  his  character  and  principles,  and 
compel  them  to  keep  sacred  the  legacy  of  his 
genius  or  his  name.  Few  men  can  expect  such 
distinction,  and  hope,  by  rare  original  force,  to 
command  future  generations,  and  make  even 
the  self-love  of  posterity  a motive  of  filial  rever- 
ence and  fidelity,  as  is  the  case  with  the  great 
families  of  history,  whether  ennobled  by  courts 
or  by  the  republic  of  letters.  All  men,  however, 
can  so  ally  themselves  with  the  master  minds 
of  the  races  as  to  win  and  transmit  the  dignity 
of  loyal  service ; and  we  claim  it  to  be  one  of 
the  essentials  of  true  manhood  that  we  should 
all  subdue  or  elevate  our  private  or  individual 
will  to  that  public  spirit  or  universal  will  which, 
under  God's  Providence  and  grace,  is  always 
present  iu  mankind,  and  seeking  to  work  out 
the  higher  destiny  of  the  race.  If  we  are  not 
ourselves  in  the  line  of  personal  succession  to 
the  thrones  of  the  earth,  we  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
workers  in  the  true  line  of  succession,  and  bound 
to  strive  and  contend  for  all  the  principles  and 
practices,  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  liberty  and 
order,  the  humanity  and  religion  that  secure  to 
nations  and  men  their  true  place  in  civilization, 
and  enthrone  the  rightful  powers.  Wo  under- 
stand this  position  in  our  common  practice  of 
business,  and  why  not  own  it  in  the  highest 
sphere  of  faith  and  loyalty  ? If  we  build  a ship, 
or  lay  out  a farm,  or  charter  a bank,  we  expect 
to  do  it  in  the  line  of  succession,  or  by  begin- 
ning where  the  present  generation  leaves  off, 
and  improving  as  much  as  we  can  upon  their 
method,  instead  of  foolishly  going  upon  our  own 
hook,  os  if  nothing  had  been  known  or  done  be- 
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foro  us,  and  all  wisdom  were  born  with  our  poor 
little  cranium.  He  is  a wise  man  who  studies 
the  highest  range  of  this  law  of  succession,  and 
in  life  and  death  makes  his  personal  will  serve 
and  carry  forward  the  universal  and  blessed  will, 
which  is  God’s  spirit,  in  the  march  of  our  mili- 
tant humanity. 

Many  a lowly  life  attains  to  this  dignity  by 
devotion  to  principles  and  institutions  greater 
than  it  can  hope  to  originate,  and  by  thus  ally- 
ing itself  with  the  great  masters  of  history.  Ich 
di^,  I serve,  is  the  motto  of  the  true  hero ; and 
he  who  serves  a good  cause  well  carries  its  power 
with  him  in  life  and  death,  and  whether  written 
or  unwritten,  leaves  it  as  a rich  legacy  to  them 
that  come  after  him.  Whatever  guards  or  ex- 
alts the  great  interests  of  society  and  blesses 
and  enriches  the  hearth,  the  dag,  or  the  altar, 
blesses  and  enriches  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 
His  will  lives  in  all  the  great  loyalties  that  he 
has  defended,  and  has  the  will  of  humanity  and 
of  God  for  its  safeguard. 

If  I envy  any  man,  it  is  he  who  lives  to  the 
future  in  the  generous  and  ennobling  arts  that 
win  immortality  by  the  vitality  of  their  inspira- 
tion and  the  charm  of  their  b^uty.  Architect- 
ure, Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  the  Drama, 
Music,  Eloquence,  all  move  in  those  lines  of 
beanty  which,  like  the  stars  in  their  rounded 
courses,  express  eternity  in  their  very  form,  and 
develop  forces  that  are  self-renewing,  like  the 
orbs  that  perpetuate  their  momentum  in  recur- 
rent cycles,  instead  of  exhausting  it  by  running 
off  in  wearisome  and  prosy  straight  lines.  I 
could  envy  any  master  of  high  art  who  can 
leave  to  posterity  a beautiful  work  that  is  im- 
mortalized by  its  own  blessed  life,  were  it  not 
that  I too  am  partner  in  his  genius  by  partaking 
of  its  fruits  and  becoming  the  happy  legatee  of 
his  more  than  imperial  will.  We  may  all  thus 
be  the  favored  heirs  of  the  ages ; and  if  we  do  our 
part  to  give  the  master  minds  of  humanity  wider 
scope  and  deeper  influence,  we  enter  into  their  | 
wealth  and  are  brothers  of  their  fellowship. 
Happy  is  he  who  can  prove  this  allegiance,  and 
do  something  to  recognize  and  perpetuate  the 
inspirations  of  genius,  and  to  make  them  tell 
with  power  on  the  new  life  of  his  time.  One 
man,  I am  ready  to  say  without  conditions,  I do 
en^7,  and  that  too  without  aspiring  to  any  ex- 
ceptional or  impossible  gifts.  I envy  the  man 
who  can  build  with  his  money,  if  not  with  his 
taste,  a beautiful  and  commodious  edifice  that 
shall  embody  the  art  and  science  of  the  race,  and 
win  men  to  God  by  all  that  is  true  and  good  and 
lovely  in  thought,  deed,  and  affection  Call  the 
building  what  you  will,  I choose  to  call  it  a 
church,  and  am  sure  that  so  moderate  a sum  as 
a hundred  thousand  dollars  would,  if  well  spent, 
afford  us  a specimen  of  church  architecture  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  now  in  the  land,  and  capable 
of  being  enriched  to  any  extent  by  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  that  might  be  made  to  adorn  it, 
and  by  the  music  and  eloquence  that  could  con- 
secrate it.  Even  to  leave  a lovely  little  chapel 
for  our  children,  or  a pretty  drinking  fountain 
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with  fitting  symbols  or  inscriptions,  would  bo 
more  to  me  than  to  win  any  posthumous  honors 
from  the  admirers  of  fat  fortunes,  whose  bulk  is 
the  measure  of  the  worldliness  and  tastelessness 
of  their  owners. 

Great  is  the  wonder  and  the  pity  that  so  many 
men,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  die  and  leave  no  hon- 
orable sign,  or  make  no  good  or  lasting  mark  on 
their  age — not  even  so  much  ns  anoint  the  feet 
or  head  of  the  true  Master,  like  her  who  gave 
the  box  of  spikenard  for  the  anointing  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  fragrance  filled  the  bouse.  Most 
large  fortunes  spread  but  never  rise,  and  mere 
bulk  gives  them  no  more  dignity  than  an  extra 
rod  of  length  gives  dignity  to  a whale,  or  a foot’s 
extra  girth  to  a dropsical  patient,  whose  water, 
as  the  type  of  superfluous  wealth,  has  the  swollen 
look  of  the  whale’s  blubber  without  its  luminous 
properties.  We  are  amazed  at  the  utter  absence 
of  the  higher  faith  and  humanity  in  the  use  gen- 
erally made  of  large  property,  and  do  not  see 
how  it  is  that  so  many  men,  os  a matter  even 
of  self-respect,  do  not  connect  their  name  and 
means  with  the  arts  that  beautify,  and  the  insti- 
tutions that  ennoble  life.  We  must  not,  indeed, 
expect  miracles,  nor  ask  men  to  be  princely  bene- 
factors who  have  l>cen  accustomed,  by  small  and 
painful  accumulation,  to  regard  the  ffrace  of 
saving  as  the  saving  grace.  It  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  a Providential  fact,  that  old  people 
are  frugal  for  the  good  of  the  young ; and  we 
ought  to  be  glad  that  our  old  merchants  are  care- 
ful of  their  money  instead  of  spending  it  riot- 
ing, as  if  because  they  have  but  a short  time  to  live 
they  may  as  well  get  the  most  of  what  remains. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  frugal  men  who  hoard 
what  they  can,  if  they  will  at  last  make  a good 
confession ; and  while  not  defrauding  kindred  of 
reasonable  dues,  will  remember  the  high  loyal- 
ties of  humanity  and  religion,  and  give  some- 
thing that  will  unite  the  private  will  and  testa- 
ment with  the  blessed  will  of  God  and  the  ever- 
lasting testament  of  His  Son.  Personally  we 
believe  in  a man’s  spending  wisely  as  he  goes, 
and  we  prefer  Great  Heart  to  Save  All.  But 
we  will  give  Save  All  a fair  chance  to  save  him- 
self, even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  by  giving  a good 
round  portion  of  his  hoards  to  people  wiser  and 
better  than  himself,  and  to  institutions  of  knowl- 
edge, piety,  and  charity,  that  will  perpetuate  his 
sobriety  and  industry,  and  correct  his  selfishness 
and  materialism. 

Honor  to  every  man  who  does  good  to  God’s 
people,  and  when  a kind  hand  pens  its  legacy 
the  last  will  and  testament  does  not  shame  the 
blessed  chant  of  the  angels  of  the  Nativity,  who 
sang  “ Good  will  to  men”  as  part  of  the  bright 
promise  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  heaven.  Not 
long  since,  an  intelligent,  just,  and  kind,  but  a 
very  acquisitive,  and,  in  some  respects,  parsi- 
monious man  died  and  left  a large  property 
mainly  to  w^omen,  young  and  old,  whom  he  had 
learned  to  respect,  as  if  to  honor  the  sex  that 
his  bachelorship  seemed  to  slight.  Among  them 
was  one  whose  deformity,  combined  with  very 
small  means,  made  bis  bounty  a perfect  godsend; 
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and  the  blessing  which  a thoasand  or  two  dol- 
lars won  from  this  daughter  of  affliction  upon 
the  benefactor*8  name  will  go  as  far  as  anj 
priestly  intercession  to  smooth  his  way  toward 
the  better  land.  If  we  can  not  say  that  the  ^^end 
justifies  the  means,"  we  can  say  that  **  All’s  well 
that  ends  well,"  and  advise  our  men  of  abound- 
ing goods  to  visit  the  notary  after  devoutly  say- 
ing their  prayers,  and  to  make  a good  will  before 
it  is  too  late. 


OUR  CONTRABAND.  3 


“ A DVISABLE,  Mrs.  Winthrop  !”  I exclaim. 

JljL  ed — ** advisable!  Why,  it  is  a clear 
case  of  duty.  If  no  one  else  can  be  induced 
to  take  the  poor  girl  I will  assume  the  responsi- 
bility myself,  though  I have  three  servants  al- 
ready." 

Mrs.  Winthrop,  a Bostonian,  of  Mayfiower 
descent,  who  had  only  lately  entered  our  New 
York  set,  and  was  considerate  and  deferential 
accordingly,  gave  an  admiring  start,  and  sug- 
gested her  fear  that  The  creature  would  drive 
me  wild." 

“I  have  no  such  apprehension,"  was  my  lofty 
reply;  ** kindness  and  firmness  roust  inevitably 
overcome  the  most  refractory  nature.  Besides, 
I do  not  believe  the  child  is  half  as  bad  as  Mrs. 
Giimmons  imagines." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  inclined  her  head  slightly  to- 
ward her  left  shoulder,  and,  as  if  yielding  to  an 
irresistible  internal  flood  of  argument,  ejaculated 
(for  the  twentieth  time  during  our  rooming's 
conversation),  “ Yes-s ! ?" 

And  here  allow  me  to  relieve  myself  concern- 
ing this  inexplicable  Boston  **  Yes."  It  can  not 
be  written,  and  I defy  the  most  skillful  printer, 
by  means  of  any  complication  of  italics,  dashes, 
or  notes  of  interrogation  or  exclamation,  to  ex- 
press it  in  all  its  fullness,  its  provokingness. 
It  is  yielding,  defiant,  coaxing,  snubbing,  con- 
ciliatory, and  threatening,  all  in  a breath.  It 
is  susceptible  of  every  sliade  of  meaning,  of  al- 
most every  slang  reply  that  one  can  hear  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  says,  Just  so," 
and  “You  can't  come  it  over  me!"  “Go  it, 
my  hearty ! " and  “ A leetle  tough !"  “ What  a 
whopper ! " and  “Them’s  my  sentiments ! " “Go 
it  blind !"  “ Ain’t  you  stretching  it  ?"  “ Bully 
for  you  I"  “ Hit  'em  again !"  “ No,  yer  don’t!” 
and  “ Sartain  now !"  And  all  the  time  it  is  so 
Bostonianly  elegant  that  one  must  wince  under 
it  with  folded  hands,  and  take  its  meaning  as 
one  best  can. 

Mrs.  Winthrop’s  “ Yes-s/f”  meant  a great 
deal,  and  I knew  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  meant,  “ Yon  think  so,  do 
you?"  Second,  “I  hardly  think  you  can  suc- 
ceed where  the  intellectual  Mrs.  Grimmons  fail- 
ed, but  who  can  tell?"  Third,  “ What  a con- 
ceited woman  you  are  if  you  only  knew  it!" 
Fourth,  “You  are  entirely  wrong,  but  you  must 
find  it  out  in  the  regular  way."  And,  Fifth, 
“ Well,  we're  fortunate,  at  least,  in  getting  the 
girl  temporarily  ofiT our  hands.” 
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Taking  in  all  this  with  my  usual  acumen,  I 
cut  the  matter  short  with — 

“ You  will  please  inform  the  ladies  of  my  re- 
solve, Mrs.  Winthrop,  as  I can  not  attend  the 
sewing  meeting  to-day,  and  that  they  may  send 
the  girl  to  me  on  Monday  morning  if  she  is  not 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  that  time.” 

“I  shall  do  so,"  rejoined  my  visitor,  rising 
gracefully  from  the  sofa.  “ And  now,  my  dear 
fHend,  when  may  we  hope  to  see  you  and  your 
good  husband  at  No.  69  ?” 

“Very  soon,  thank  you,”  I answered,  throw- 
ing aside  my  business  air;  “the  first  evening, 
in  fact,  that  I can  succeed  in  enticing  Mr.  Smith 
from  his  library  chair.  Is  your  little  Everett 
quite  strong  again,  Mrs.  Winthrop?" 

“ Oh ! nicely,  thank  you.  He  and  Annie  are 
attending  school  now.  Do  allow  your  little  ones 
to  visit  them  on  Saturdays.  Your  Julie  is  so 
charming  and  well-behaved  that  I would  really 
admire  to  have  Annie  become  intimate  with 
her.” 

I assured  Mrs.  Winthrop,  who,  whatever  may 
be  her  peculiarities,  has  certainly  fine  instincts 
where  children  are  concerned,  that  I considered 
Julie  quite  too  young  to  leave  “mother"  yet. 

“ Yes-s ! ?’’  returned  Mrs.  Winthrop,  musing- 
ly, adding,  in  a more  sprightly  tone,  “but  can  not 
‘ mother'  come  also  ? ” 

By  this  time  the  door  was  reached,  and,  after 
many  a pleasant  smile  and  nod  and  half-heard 
sentence  on  both  sides,  we  parted — the  lady’s 
elegant  skirts  sweeping  down  the  stone  steps, 
while  I mounted  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  the 
nursery,  feeling  morally  sure  that  “ the  creature" 
would  make  her  appearance  on  Monday. 

Yes,  morally  sure.  All  the  rest  of  that  day 
I kept  asking  myself,  a la  Bulwer^  “ What  will 
I do  with  her?”  And  next,  the  married  wo- 
man's watchword,  “ What  will  He  say  ?”  came 
forcibly  to  mind.  Poor  Theophilus ! my  fault- 
less, ease -loving,  propriety -worshiping  master 
of  the  house ! What  would  he  say,  indeed  ? I 
trembled  to  think  of  it.  Why,  even  our  Ann, 
the  most  peerless  of  cooks,  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  “ dismissed"  by  him  the  day  before,  just 
because  she  had  put  the  ragout  in  an  unsuitable 
dish ; and  Bettys  and  Biddys  innumerable  had 
been  banished  from  our  domicile  for  the  most 
petty  offenses  against  his  fastidious  taste.  Prob- 
ably, at  the  date  of  which  I am  writing,  we 
would  not  have  had  a servant  in  the  house,  hod 
I not,  a few  weeks  before,  “ put  my  foot  down” 
in  rather  a decided  manner.  How  I put  my 
foot  down,  or  what  I put  it  on,  is  not  for  me  to 
say ; enough  to  assert  that  I did  it ; and  eveiy 
married  man  whose  wife  deserves  the  name  of 
woman  will  shudder  as  he  reads  the  words. 

Yes,  the  “small  failings”  question  had  been 
then  and  there  settled  between  ns  for  all  time. 
Thenceforth  no  girl  who  suited  me  should  share 
the  fate  of  my  sainted  “highly  respectable"  ones 
of  the  past.  But  could  my  new  girl,  my  con- 
traband, take  shelter  under  the  statute  ? I had 
seen  her,  and  knew,  or  fancied  1 knew,  what 
was  before  me.  But  Theophilus ! 
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Well,  the  only  way  was  to  put  a bold  face  on 
the  matter.  Accordingly,  as  the  shades  of  even- 
ing approached,  I summoned  all  my  forces  and 
prepared  to  meet  bis  lordship.  His  first  salu- 
tation was  not  encouraging,  under  the  circum- 
stances : 

Emma,  dear,  judging  from  appearances,  one 
would  suppose  Mary’s  usual  way  of  laying  the 
door-mat  was  to  fling  it  from  ^e  second-story 
window:  1 am  afraid  she  will  never  be  tidy 
enough  to  suit  us.” 

“I  fear  so,  too,”  I replied,  amiably,  for  a 
bright  idea  had  just  struck  me.  “ The  fact  is, 
Theophilus,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  these  * com- 
petent’ help  any  thing.  What  we  really  want 
is  a raw  girl.” 

“A  what,  Emma?”  exclaimed  Theophilus, 
horror-stricken,  as,  after  placing  his  boots  with 
mathematical  accuracy  near  the  polished  register, 
he  stood  with  arrested  slipper  in  each  hand. 

A raw  girl ; one  that  is  not  hopelessly  set  in 
other  people’s  ways — that — in  short — one  that 
is — as  you  may  say — ignorant,  but  willing  to 
learn,”  said  I,  sweetly,  giving  his  elegant  “ wrap- 
per” a caressing  shake  as  1 handed  it  to  him. 

“ A fair  Hibernian,  for  instance,  newly  land- 
ed, or  a blushing  Huytur-spluyter  fresh  from  the 
Vaterland  ?”  suggested  Theophilus,  with  intense 
humor  as  he  softly  slid  himself  into  the  gown 
and  assumed  his  waiting-for-dinner  attitude  be- 
fore the  fire. 

“No,  no,”  I laughed,  hysterically,  nothing 
of  that  sort ; ‘^but  ahem !” — as  if  the  idea  had 
just  flashed  upon  me — “what  do  you  say  now, 
Theoph,  to  my  trying  a colored  girl  ?” 

Theophilus  was  either  speechless  or  did  not 
choose  to  reply,  and  I proceeded — 

“Not  one  of  those  deceitful,  half-and-half 
yellow  kind  that  are  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  but  a genuine  negress.  They’re  general- 
ly such  docile-tempered  creatures,  you  know, 
Theoph ; and  now  that  contrabands  are  going  to 
be  so  numerous  in  the  city,  it  really  seems  to  be 
a Christian  duty  to — ” 

“ Christian  fiddlestick !”  interrupted  Theoph- 
ilns,  profanely ; “ why,  Emma,  you’re  crazy  1” 

And  having  thus  prospcctivdy  consigned  me 
to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  my  gentleman  signifi- 
cantly consulted  his  watch. 

Remembering  at  this  critical  moment  the  ad- 
vice of  the  ancient  philosopher  concerning  hun- 
gry men,  I adjourned  at  once  to  the  dining- 
room, and  there  held  a session  of  great  length 
and  brilliancy  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  re-  ' 
suited  in  the  total  annihilation  (figuratively 
speaking)  of  the  refractory  member.  What  I • 
said  or  what  I did  not  say  can  not  bo  detailed  I 
here.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  a whole  number  | 
of  Harper,  or  even  two  numbers,  would  not  hold 
one-quarter  of  the  arguments  I was  forced  to  lay 
before  that  man  before  he  admitted  what  by  this  j 
time  had  grown  to  be  positive  conviction  with  | 
me,  viz  : That  to  have  “ a contraband”  in  our 
house,  under  the  circumstances,  and  all  things  ’ 
considered,  was  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
could  befall  ns. 
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I had  learned  this  poor  slave-girl’s  history  at 
our  last  Society-meeting.  She  and  her  father 
had  escaped  from  Virginia  into  the  tJnion  lines. 
Theoretically  a welcome  had  been  shown  them ; 
but  practically  the  girl  had,  by  her  insubordina- 
tion and  impishness,  proved  too  much  for  their 
hospitality,  and  a unanimous  ticket  of  leave  had 
soon  been  voted  her.  Two  young  soldiers  com- 
ing Northward  bad,  out  of  pity  for  the  good  old 
father,  brought  the  pair  on  to  New  York  and 
presented  them  to  our  Ladies*  Soldiers*  Aid  So- 
ciety. 

The  old  man  was  soon  disposed  of ; but  the 
girl — ah ! there  was  the  rub.  One  by  one  im- 
pulsive members  courageously  gave  her  a trial, 
but  at  each  weekly  meeting  the  despairing  mis- 
tresses would  in  turn  restore  her  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Society,  declaring  that  they  could  do  no- 
thing with  her.  No  direct  charges  were  made, 
and  all  that  one  could  gather  from  the  excla- 
mations and  complaints  usually  vented  on  these 
occasions  was  that  the  girl  had  proved  to  be 
“queer,**  “forlorn,**  “unmanageable,”  and 
“awful” — singular  qualities,  certainly,  in  one 
who  had  worked  in  the  fields  all  her  young  life, 
who  had  never  known  a mother’s  care,  and  to 
whom  all  womanly  and  household  duties  were 
sdll  sealed  mysteries. 

In  the  mean  time  the  strange  creature  would 
stand  in  the  comer  of  the  fine  parlor,  rolling 
her  great  dark  eyes  about,  glancing  from  the 
company  to  the  ceiling,  and  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor,  in  quick  flashes  of  white  and  black, 
her  hands  folded  meekly  before  her,  with  now 
and  then  a restless  movement  of  her  feet  that 
invariably  caused  the  ladies  near  her  to  start  in 
spite  of  themselves.  Sometimes,  while  looking 
the  image  of  mute  despair,  she  would  suddenly 
clap  her  hands  upon  her  ^ees,  and  burst  into 
a sputtering  laugh,  only  to  appear  more  solemn 
than  over  the  next  instant. 

She  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
blackest  of  the  black.  Her  dress  was  a scant 
blue  calico  skirt,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles, 
over  which  a long  bib  was  drawn  without  a fold 
from  neck  to  knee.  Each  temple  was  adorned 
with  a few  stiffly-plaited  spikes  emerging  from 
the  luxuriant  w-ool,  and  her  feet  were  covered 
with  good  New  York  shoes  and  stockings,  very 
much  against  her  will,  as  it  subsequently  proved. 

“Why  not  take  the  child  myself?”  I had 
thought,  while  sitting  near  her  comer  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  fancying  I could  detect  a 
promise  in  her  face  of  something  better  than 
she  had  yet  chosen  to  display  to  her  Northern 
friends.  But  the  scheme  had  soon  been  aban- 
doned as  impracticable,  and  probably  would 
never  have  recurred  to  me  had  not  Mrs.  Win- 
throp,  during  her  morning  call,  suggested,  in 
her  non-committal  way,  that  it  was  “advisable’* 
a home  should  be  found  for  the  poor  creature. 

Theophilus,  as  already  intimated,  had  been 
brought  to  that  willing  state  of  mind  so  often 
attained  by  the  divine  Barkis.  Still  the  work 
of  preparation  was  not  complete.  Our  last 
nurse  had  contrived  to  smuggle  into  the  nursery 
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a story  of  a “ big  black  nigger,”  who  thought 
nothing  of  gobbling  down  naughty  boys  and 
girls.  Her  hearere,  strong  in  faith,  had  listen- 
ed and  believed  ; and  ever  since  negroes  in 
general,  and  his  sable  cannibalship  in  particu- 
lar, had  been  the  terror  of  their  young  lives. 
Of  the  children,  young  Theophilus  (though  it 
may  be  unwomanly  and  quite  out  of  ray  sphere 
for  me  to  say  so)  is  a greater  coward  than  any 
of  the  girls.  He  is  afraid  of  his  own  shadow. 
A dark  room  is  fuller  to  him  than  Madame 
Tussaud’s  Chamber  of  Horrors.  Once  ho  lock- 
ed himself  in  a pantry  and  screamed  till  he  fell 
almost  into  a convulsion  before  it  occurred  to 
him  to  unlock  the  door  and  come  out.  These 
I mention  merely  as  slight  psychological  pecul- 
iarities. Being  our  only  son,  his  father  and  I 
have  centred  our  fondest  hopes  in  him. 

Well,  what  poor  little  Philly  would  do  or  say 
when  my  “contraband”  came  I couldn’t  imagine. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  I resolved  to  clarify 
his  ideas  somewhat  on  the  negro  question,  and 
trust  to  fate  for  the  result.  As  for  the  girls, 
they  soon  became  sound  to  the  core  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I dreaded  to  think  of  the  effect  of  that 
woolly  head  and  those  great  rolling  eyes  upon 
the  baby.  So  much  for  up  stairs. 

On  Sunday  morning  I descended  to  the  kitch- 
en while  Theophilus  was  preparing  to  shave. 
Ann  was  there  in  full  glory.  It  was  her  Sunday 
out,  and  her  winter  style  set  off  her  portly  figure 
to  advantage.  The  instant  my  foot  crossed  the 
door-sill  I could  not  resist  a secret  recognition 
of  her  local  supremacy.  Nora  soon  came  in 
with  the  coal-scuttle,  and  crinoline  twice  as  ex- 
tensive as  my  own ; while  Ellen,  conscious  of 
her  impeachability  as  first-class  w'aitress,  was 
washing  dishes  in  the  corner.  Now  was  the 
time  to  strike  the  blow  of  preparation.  In  a 
few  feeling  words  I told  my  assembled  audience 
the  story  of  the  poor  “contraband.”  They 
heard  me  in  silence,  preferring,  as  usual,  to  de- 
fer comment  until  they  had  the  kitchen  to  them- 
selves. Finally  I plunged  into  the  catastrophe, 
and  went  on  swimmingly  until  arrested  by  Ann’s 
indignant  outburst, 

“ Och ! is  it  take  the  dirrity  crachure  yerself, 
yer  mane,  ma’am?” 

“Certainly,”  I returned  firmly,  “if  no  one 
shelters  her  or  teaches  her  to  work,  the  poor  girl 
must  perish  in  the  streets.” 

“An’  it’s  what  I niver  did,  ma’am,  slape  and 
ate  wid  nagers ; an*  I’ll  not  be  afther  be^nnin’ 
it  now — so,  if  ye  plaze,  ma’am,  ye’ll  be  engag- 
in’ another  cook  agen  me  month’s  up !” 

Nora  said  nothing;  and  Ellen,  after  swinging 
into  the  pantry  with  a tray  full  of  china,  came 
out  with  a lofty, 

“ I’d  like  to  be  laving  with  Ann,  too,  ma’am.” 

Hero  was  a fine  dilemma!  But  I was  de- 
termined to  carry  out  my  project, 

“You  need  neither  eat  nor  sleep  with  her; 
she  can  take  her  meals  at  a side- table,  and  use 
the  small  garret-room.  The  girl  is  coming  to- 
morrow, and  I intend  that  she  shall  be  treated 
kindly.” 
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With  these  words  I strode  majestically  from 
the  kitchen,  giving  no  token  of  the  sinking  at 
my  heart ; not  even  when  I reached  the  dress- 
ing-room, except  by  shutting  the  door  after  me 
so  violently  that  Theophilus,  I regret  to  say, 
cut  his  chin. 

On  Monday  morning  we  were  startled  by 
hearing  the  most  terrific  yells  and  screams  that 
ever  ears  of  mortal  parents  heard.  Theophilus 
rushed  first;  I followed,  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Norris’s  big  bull-dog  had  got  in  from  the  next 
yard,  and  was  crunching  every  one  of  dear  little 
Philly ’s  bones. 

Arriving  at  the  turn  of  the  stairs  we  saw  at  a 
glance  that  our  boy  was  safe  and  sound,  though 
screaming  in  an  agony  of  terror.  His  little  sis- 
ters were  gathered  around  him  in  the  hall,  all 
talking  at  once,  trying  to  bring  him  to  reason, 
while  Ann,  Ellen,  and  Nora  were  on  the  spot 
“ speaking  their  minds”  at  concert  pitch. 

Meanwhile  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  com- 
motion stood  near  the  hat-stand,  with  a half 
doleful,  half  mischievous  expression  of  counte- 
nance, her  hands  plucking  nervously  at  the 
fringe  of  her  coarse  shawl,  and  her  whole  aspect 
betokening  either  amusement  or  distress,  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  which. 

“Mrs.  Grimmons’s  boy  left  her  here,  ma’am. 

She  wouldn’t  sit  down,  nor  go  up  stairs  nor  dowm,” 
whispered  Nora,  hurrying  toward  me.  “The 
child  was  frightened  into  fita,  indeed  he  was, 
ma’am,  at  the  very  sight  of  her.” 

Philly  was  soon  high  and  safe  in  his  father’s 
arms,  being  lectured  and  hugged  at  the  same 
time.  Without  replying  to  Nora  I nodded  to 
the  new-comer,  saying,  with  my  usual  dignity, 
os  I led  the  way  to  the  room  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  “ Step  this  way,  please.” 

On  reaching  the  door  a suppressed  giggle 
from  the  head  of  the  kitchen  stair  caused  me  to 
turn.  The  lady  by  the  hat-stand  had  not  budged 
an  inch. 

“Will  you  come  this  way,  please ?”  I repeat- 
ed, kindly,  in  a louder  tone. 

No  answer  and  no  movement.  The  children, 
seeing  fun  ahead,  fairly  danced  with  delight. 

“Behave  yourselves,  children!”  I command- 
ed, sternly.  “There,  the  baby  is  awake ; run  up, 

Nora ! Now,  my  girl,”  resuming  my  bland  tone, 

“just  come  this  way,  will  you?” 

Was  she  marble,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
ebqpy  ? Her  immovability  was  scarcely  human. 

At  this  juncture  Theophilus,  whose  manner 
never  seemed  to  me  half  as  impressive  as  my 
own,  caught  her  eye.  He  pointed  to  the  room 
door.  The  girl  darted  through  the  hall  and 
stood  beside  me  in  an  instant,  her  lithe  frame 
all  in  a quiver. 

“ Don’t  bo  frightened,  my  child,”  I said,  gen- 
tly, feeling  really  sorry  for  the  poor  creature ; 

“no  one  hero  will  harm  you.  What  is  your 
name  ?” 

“Nuffin,”  she  replied,  with  a sulky  pout. 

“ You  certainly  must  have  some  name.  What 
did  the  soldiers  call  you  ?” 

“Nig.” 
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“What  else?” 


“ Nuflan  else,  *cept  Tractory  an’  debbil.” 

“But  your  father,  what  does  he  call  you?” 

‘ ‘ What  he  call  me  ? He  call  me  gal.  ” 

“ Nothing  else?” 

“Nuffin,  ’cept  when  I’se  sick  er  bin  whipt — 
den  he  call  me  Aggy.” 

“Aggy’s  your  name,  then.  Was  that  your 
mother’s  name  ?” 

“What  say,  missy?”  with  a blank  stare. 

“ Was  your  mother’s  name  Aggy  ?” 

“ ’Spect  not ; ’spect  I didn’t  hab  no  mndder. 
Pse  gwine,”  and  with  these  words  Miss  Aggy 
turned  and  started  resolutely  for  the  front  door. 

Theophilus  stepped  nimbly  in  advance  of  her, 
locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket : from 
that  moment  he  was  her  acknowledged  mas- 
ter. 

The  breakfast  bell  rang.  “Aggy,”  said  I, 
not  wishing  to  consign  her  yet  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  help,  “come  back  and  sit  down.” 

She  obeyed. 

“ Don’t  leave  this  room  until  I return.” 

“No,  missy.” 

I gave  one  penetrating  look  at  the  girl  and 
saw  that  she  was  in  earnest.  Mustering  the 
children  together  (Philly  was  long  ago  safely 
perched  u[K)n  the  kitchen  table)  we  descended 
to  the  basement. 

Theophilus  behaved  pretty  well  at  breakfast, 
considering ; merely  hinting  that  I would  have 
my  hands  full,  and  that  firmness  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day  (as  if  1 didn’t  know  that  al- 
i^ady). 

Suddenly  he  broke  out  with  one  of  his 
speeches: 

“ I say,  Em,  as  the  secretary  of  your  Society 
was  not  present  to  take  minutes,  wouldn’t  it  be 
well  for  me  to  draw  up  a report  of  this  morning’s 
pro — ” 

The  sentence  was  cut  short  by  a tremendous 
crash,  a heavy  fall,  and  a noise  as  of  breaking 
glass  and  timbers  above  stairs. 

“By  Jove!”  cried  Theophilus,  “what’s that?” 

, With  my  heart  in  my  throat,  to  say  nothing 
of  the . hot  coffee,  I tore  up  the  stairs  followed ! 
by  children,  servants,  and  Theophilus  bringing 
up  the  rear.  When  we  reached  the  first  land- 
ing, what  a spectacle  presented  itself! 

There,  in  the  hall,  lay  a confused  heap  of  rub- 
bish, composed  of  what  remained  of  our  superb 
new  hat-stand,  splinters  of  rosewood,  umbrellas, 
canes,  cloaks,  hats,  Aggy,  and  any  quantity  of 
broken  looking-glass. 

The  furniture  was  precious,  but,  of  course,  hu- 
manity ranked  first.  We  pulled  Aggy  from  the 
ruins. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  child,  are  you  killed  ?” 
I asked,  almost  hoping  that  she  was. 

“’Spect  I be,  dat’s  a fac,”  replied  the  girl, 
glaring  around  her  in  a fnghtened  way,  but  mov- 
ing off  nimbly  enough  as  she  spoke. 

“Oh,  Aggy!  you  naughty  girl,  what  were 
you  doing  ? How  came  yon  to  break  the  hat- 
stand  ?”  I demanded,  endeavoring  to  restrain  my 
temper. 
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“Donno;  ’spect  I us  too  hebby  fur  it,”  an- 
swered Aggy,  sullenly.  “ Tain’t  wurf  nuflSn.  ” 

By  dint  of  super-woman  exertions  I succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  rubbish  cleared  away,  and 
restoring  order  without  becoming  exasperated. 
Theophilus  provoked  me  dreadfully,  however, 
by  saying  he  wished  he  could  stay  at  home  and 
see  the  fun. 

Why  attempt  to  detail  the  tortures  of  that 
first  day  ? It  was  over  at  last,  with  all  its  trials 
and  aggravations,  and  my  weary  head  pressed 
its  uneasy  pillow.  Children  and  servants  were 
asleep,  Aggy  was  long  ago  stowed  away  in  her 
little  room,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  stany  De- 
cember night  Theophilus  and  I held  a consulta- 
tion. 

His  arguments  were  unanswerable ; his  sar- 
casms scathing;  but  I held  my  ground.  A few 
mishaps  at  first,  I urged,  were  to  be  expected. 

In  a day  or  two  the  girl  would  improve — indeed, 
there  was  a slight  change  for  the  better  already 
— Philly  would  become  ashamed  of  his  foolish 
terrors — it  was  a clear  case  of  charity — end,  in 
short,  I wanted  to  give  the  girl  a fiiir  trial,  be- 
cause— because — I wanted  to. 

At  last  the  energies  of  Theophilus,  overcome 
either  by  sleepiness  or  the  force  of  my  reasoning, 
began  to  fiag.  He  had  even  said,  “ Perhaps  so, 
my  dear;”  and  after  that  his  replies  grew  faint- 
er, more  wavering,  and,  like  certain  rare  visits, 
very  few  and  far  between.  Finally,  after  wait- 
ing nearly  five  minutes  for  a reply  to  a perfectly 
self-evident  proposition,  I heard  something! 

Not  from  Theophilus ; he  had  gone  off  on  a 
dream-journey,  like  Christian,  leaving  his  poor 
wife  in  the  City  of  Wakefulness ; but  a noise  in 
the  house ! 

Not  a daytime  noise ; but  one  of  those  stealthy, 
indefinable,  long-interval  noises  that,  coming  ;n 
the  darkness  of  the  early  morning  hours,  make 
one’s  blood  creep  and  curdle ! Creak — creak — 
softer  and  softer — then  dying  away  entirely. 

Pshaw ! I thought,  it’s  the  back  shutter  I No ; 
shutters  don’t  throw  up  a phosphorescent  light ; 
and  now,  looking  from  my  bed  into  the  room 
where  the  children  slept,  I could  plainly  see  a 
faint  glimmer  through  the  “ventilator”  window. 

This  ventilator  went  through  the  centre  of  the 
house,  from  basement  to  roof.  In  a moment 
the  light,  though  faint  still,  grew  stronger,  more 
definite.  It  was  the  gleam  of  a lighted  candle 
from  below!  flashing  an  instant,  then  vanish- 
ing. 

“Theophilus!”  I cried,  in  a stage  whisper; 

“wake  up!  quick!” 

He  turned  over  like  a sick  buflalo. 

“Oh,  Theoph!”  bending  nearer  and  giving 
him  a slight  shake,  “do  get  up!  there's  a man 
in  the  house  /” 

“ Ye-e-s,”  granted  my  natural  protector,  “I’m 
a man : go  to  sleep,  dear.” 

There’s  no  use  mincing  the  matter.  I did 
get  agitated ; I pulled  his  hair,  poked  him,  jerk- 
ed the  pillow  from  under  his  head,  pull^  his 
hair  again,  and  finally  restored  him  to  conscious- 
ness. 
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As  thoroughly  alert  now  as  myself,  he  sprang 
to  the  floor,  and,  after  a few  hasty  tip-toe  prep- 
arations, started  for  the  basement,  pistol  in  hand. 

I rushed  frantically  into  the  children’s  room 
and  sat  on  the  foot  of  their  bed,  inwardly  pray- 
ing that  the  xt^ber’s  blood  might  not  be  upon 
my  poor  husband’s  soul. 

€kx)d  Heavens ! The  stealthy  steps  were  com- 
ing up  the  stairs — approaching  my  very  door ! 

I flew  and  locked  it. 

“ Em,”  said  Theoph’s  voice,  outside,  “if  you 
want  fun,  come  down  stairs.” 

Decidedly  relieved,  I hastened  into  the  hall. 
He  motioned  me  to  follow  him  silently.  Ar- 
rived at  the  head  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  Theophi- 
lus  crammed  the  comer  of  his  dressing-gown 
into  his  mouth,  and  made  signs  for  me  to  look. 

There,  on  the  lowest  step,  sat  Aggy ; a light- 
ed candle  and  the  cakc-box,  open,  on  the  floor 
beside  her ; and  on  her  lap  a half-eaten  apple- 
pie,  which  she  was  rapidly  demolishing. 

“ AggyV*  I cried,  in  an  awful  voice. 

The  pie  fell  from  her  lap  as,  with  a scream, 
she  darted  up,  flew  to  the  end  of  the  kitchen 
hall,  and  stood  at  bay  with  her  back  against  the 
door. 

“Aggy,”  said  I,  “what  in  the  world  possess- 
ed you  to  come  down  here,  like  a thief,  at  this 
hour  of  the  night,  to  take  what  did  not  belong 
to  you  ?” 

She  crouched  to  the  floor,  looking  op  at  us 
nervously.  Something  in  the  expression  of  both 
reassured  her. 

“ Couldn’  hep  it  nohow,  missy ; I was  most 
starved.  Don’t  lick  dis  nigger  dis  time,  missy.” 

She  had  eaten  three  hearty  meals  that  day, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  but  a chance  glimpse 
into  the  dining-room  pantry  had  proved  too 
much  for  her. 

“ I shall  not  whip  you,  Aggy,”  said  I,  “ though 
you  have  done  a very  Mrrong  act.  Put  the  cake- 
box  back  in  the  pantry.” 

She  obeyed. 

“Now  go  to  bed,  and  never  attempt  any  thing 
of  this  kind  again.  Do  you  hear?” 

“Yes,  missy.  I’se  sorry  fur  ’sturbin’  you, 
missy,  I jess  is,”  answered  Aggy,  bending  fur- 
tively to  the  floor  and  clapping  a big  piece  of 
the  broken  pie  into  her  month;  “but  I likes 
’em  dreflel.” 

Agreeably  to  a sign  from  Theophilus,  the 
damsel  preceded  us  in  our  ascent  with  perfect 
decorum,  until  half-way  up  the  garret  flight, 
when,  apparently  seized  with  some  droll  idea 
concerning  the  night’s  adventure,  she  broke  out 
in  a loud  “ Gorry !”  and,  doubling  herself  with 
laughter,  bounded,  with  something  between  a 
spring  and  a caper,  into  her  room.*  In  a mo- 
ment or  two  we  heard  her  clear  voice  falling 
through  the  ” startled  air”  in  an  exultant  verse, 
each  line  ending  with  a jerk,  as  though  the  un- 
dressing process  kept  time  with  it : 

AU  de  good  people  when  dey  die — 
H^y-iojee  mm  1 
Go  ter  lib  in  de  happy  sky — 

Ually-lojee  rum  I 


Here  Theophilus  tore  up  stairs  like  a tiger. 

All  things  considered,  it  was  astonishing  how 
well  our  charge  comported  herself  for  a day  or 
two  after  this.  My  kindness  principle  evident- 
ly worked  well,  and  I was  not  without  hope 
that  Aggy  might  yet  become  a useful  member 
of  society.  To  be  sure,  she  had  some  very  trou- 
blesome peculiarities,  such  as  shouting,  in  a loud 
but  not  unmusical  voice,  snatches  of  hymns  and 
quaint  contraband  songs,  at  all  hours  and  under 
the  most  inopportune  circumstances ; snapping 
her  great  white  teeth  at  poor  Philly  whenever 
she  caught  him  alone,  thereby  throwing  the  lit- 
tle darling  almost  into  spasms ; and,  when  not 
watched,  invariably  going  up  stairs  outside  the 
balustrade,  to  the  delight  of  the  children,  who 
risked  their  necks  daily  in  humble  imitation. 

Shoes  and  stockings  were  her  especial  detesta- 
tion; and  in  many  a delightful  barefoot  honr 
did  she  elude  my  vigilance,  sometimes  going, 
like 

Diddle,  diddle  dumpling,  my  son  John, 

With  one  stocking  off  and  one  stocking  on,** 

in  order  to  have  a presentable  foot  ready  for  a 
surprise.  On  these  occasions,  meeting  her  sud- 
denly in  the  halls,  I,  dupe  that  I was,  content- 
ed myself  with  a glance,  little  suspecting  that 
the  fact  of  her  hopping,  or  being  perched  upon 
one  foot,  meant  any  thing  more  than  an  every- 
day antic. 

Added  to  these  eccentricities  was  an  incon- 
venient habit,  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  her 
usual  animation,  of  falling  asleep  any  time  and 
any  where.  Keyholes,  cracks  of  doors,  etc., 
were  a certain  conquering  power  with  her.  Many 
a time  wc  found  the  creature  lying  at  full  length 
upon  the  floor,  her  ear  pressed  to  the  cari>et,  and 
every  nerve  strained  to  catch  the  conversations 
going  on  in  the  room  below;  and  more  than 
once  Theophilus,  entering  his  library,  found  her 
curled  up  on  tlie  rug,  match  in  hand,  sound 
asleep  before  his  unlit  Are. 

One  of  the  most  singular  traits  of  the  girl  was 
her  sudden  fits  of  temporary  docility.  Often, 
at  these  times,  I would  speak  to  her  of  her  good 
Parent,  and  of  that  higher  love  which  knows  no 
difference  of  hue  or  tongue:  she  would  listen  at- 
tentively, and  even  kneel  beside  me,  repeating 
word  for  word  some  simple  prayer  with  true 
pathos  in  her  tone,  only  to  break  away  at  last 
with  a contemptuous  “Pooh!  what  stuflf!  Dis 
chile  can’t  stan’  sich  truck,  missy!”  Or  she 
would  suddenly  change  to  a sitting  posture  on 
the  floor,  and  with  hands  clasped  about  her  knees, 
rock  backward  and  forward,  wagging  her  head 
betw^n  each  chuckle — “Oh!  Lorry  me,  missy, 
you  kill  dis  nig ; you  do.  Yah ! yah ! it’s  wuss 
den  wucken,  he!  he!” 

But,  as  already  stated,  Aggy  really  did  im- 
prove in  many  respects.  She  soon  learned  to 
scour  the  knives,  build  fires,  and  wash  and  scrub 
in  a way  that  quite  propitiated  Ann  and  Nora, 
though  Ellen,  my  fine  “ waitress,”  would  not  be 
appeased.  “Nagers  was  what  a dacent  girl 
cuddent  and  wuddent  putt  up  wid,  nohow.” 
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She  left,  and  I conceived  the  wild  idea  of  try- 
ing Miss  Aggy  as  her  substitute. 

A few  days’  indefatigable  drilling  did  won- 
ders, and,  I am  proud  to  say,  produced  a pro- 
found impression  upon  Theophilus.  To  be  sure, 
in  her  hands  wine-glasses  generally  became  pe- 
culiarly symbolic  of  Je^vish  weddings,  and  table- 
cloths true  to  the  inevitable  angle  of  46®.  Yet 
she  was  generally  good-tempered,  and,  when 
Theophilus  was  absent,  very  anxious  to  please. 
Why  he  should  have  had  such  an  influence  upon 
her  is  incomprehensible,  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  a word  or  a look  from  him  al- 
ways either  frightened  her  immoderately  or  pos- 
sessed her  with  the  spirit  of  a hundred  imps. 
Now  and  then,  especially  when  w'c  had  friends 
to  dinner,  mischief  reigned  supreme.  At  such 
times  interference  or  notice  only  made  matters 
worse.  The  more  important  the  guests,  or  the 
greater  the  solicitude  of  poor  Theophilus  that 
Tio  jlifix  pas  should  occur,  the  more  apt  was  her 
ladyship  to  wickedly  fill  the  tumblers  convexly, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  lifted  without  acci- 
dent; or  to  slyly  take  possession  of  the  knife 
and  fork  of  some  embarrassed  guest ; or  even  to 
burst  into  a shout  of  laughter,  or  cut  an  unex- 
pected “ pigeon-wing”  in  the  fullness  of  her 
mood.  I shall  never  forget  the  day  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barrilpreech  dined  with  us.  Just  in 
the  middle  of  his  impressive  grace  Aggy  burst 
into  the  room  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 

“ I'se  boun*  fur  de  Ian’  ob  Canaan,** 


and  then  apologized  with, 

“ Gorry ! missy,  what  yer  habbin  bressin’  to- 
day fur?  Missy  Grimmons  use  ter  hab  ’em 

rey'Iar,  ” 

After  this  Theophilus  became  unmanageable. 
I was  constrained  to  hire  another  waitress,  re- 
serving Aggy  for  the  ‘^generally  useful”  depart- 
ment. Here  her  principal  labors  resolved  them- 
selves into  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  hiding 
every  stray  article  in  the  house  between  her  mat- 
tresses. Odd  shoes,  pieces  of  old  suspenders, 
empty  spools,  bits  of  ribbon,  tea-spoons,  tooth- 
brushes, and  even  Theoph's  cigars,  were  all 
stowed  away  with  equal  care  and  cunning. 
How  they  got  there  Aggy  never  could  “tink” 
— “mus*  hab  bin  de  cat  er  Philly;”  she  “didn* 
know  nufiin  at  all  about  ’em.” 

One  day  Theophilus  remarked  rather  pomp- 
ously to  a friend  at  dinner,  that,  of  all  the  books 
in  his  collection,  ho  valued  most  a certain  rare 
edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  “You  shall 
see  it  to-day.  Sir,”  he  added,  “ as  I know  you 
will  enter  into  my  feelings  on  the  subject,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  a blue  and  gilt  affair.”  After 
dinner  my  beloved  bibliomaniac  attempted  to 
fulfill  his  promise.  The  precious  volume  was 
gone ! Theophilus  was  in  despair.  He  had 
been  reading  the  book  that  very  morning.  At 
last,  with  an  intuition  quite  equal  to  De  Quin- 
ccy’s  “electric  aptitude  for  discovering  analo- 
gies,” I stole  up  to  Aggy’s  room,  and  slyly  dis- 
interred Sir  Thomas  from  his  tomb  between  the 
mattresses 
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afterward  my  unsus- 


pecting Theophilus  was  surprised  at  finding  it 
in  his  chair,  “just  where  he  had  left  it.” 

Still  I repeat  and  insist  that  Aggy  steadily 
improved. 

A few  weeks  after  our  contraband’s  advent  cir- 
cumstances compelled  me  to  commit  a conven- 
tional sin — in  other  words,  to  tell  a polite  lie — 
by  announcing  at  one  of  the  sewing-meetings  of 
our  Society  that  I would  be  pleased  to  see  the 
ladies  at  our  house  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. 

Now  I love  freedom.  I idolize  soldiers. 

But,  for  all  that,  I do  not  like  to  hold  a sewing- 
society  meeting,  with  its  scraps  and  threads,  on 
our  new  velvet  carpets.  Yet  the  thing  had  to 
be.  Indeed  St.  Grundy  sent  me  a consolation 
by  way  of  rew’ard.  It  would  certainly  be  a tri- 
umph to  exhibit  Aggy*,  in  her  advanced  state, 
to  the  society.  No  other  member  had  been  able 
to  keep  her  longer  than  a week.  She  should 
attend  the  door.  I felt  there  could  be  no  chance 
of  accident  in  that,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
neat  appearance  and  improved  bearing  of  the 
girl  would  speak  for  themselves.  Wednesday 
arrived.  Concluding  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor,  I did  not  betray  my  anxiety 
to  the  damsel,  but  simply  directed  her  to  remain 
in  the  hall,  make  no  noise,  and  to  admit  the  vis- 
itors respectfully. 

Every  thing  worked  charmingly.  As  I stood 
in  a comer  of  the  long  rooms,  engaged  as  “cut- 
ter,” I could  hear  Aggy’s  pleasant  voice  saying, 

“In  de  frun’  parlor,  ladies;”  and  now  and  then 
a cheery  “ Yes,  marm,  I’se  berry  happy,”  in  an- 
swer to  some  kind  inquiry.  She  attended  to 
her  duties  so  promptly,  too ; the  ladies  had  not 
time  to  ring  the  bell  before  they  were  admitted, 
and  so  noiselessly,  by  my  little  handmaiden. 

I was  quite  elated,  and  could  not  forbear  in- 
dulging in  a few  remarks  to  those  near  me  con- 
cerning Aggy’s  improvement,  and  the  immense 
pains  I had  taken  to  render  her  a good  servant. 

“ Yes!-s?”  said  Mrs.  Winthrop,  replying  in 
a perfect  scale  of  C ; and  I translated  it— “ You 
have  indeed  succeeded,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith! 

How  in  the  world  did  you  acquire  such  wisdom 
and  energy?” 

Our  meeting  over,  the  company  departed  al- 
most in  a body.  As  soon  as  the  lost  lady  left 
the  house  I called,  in  a cheerful  voice,  from  the 
parlor, 

“Como  here,  Aggy.” 

Her  sable  face  appeared  at  the  door,  grinning 
with  satisfaction. 

“ You  have  been  a very  good  girl,  Aggy,  and 
shall  have  sponge-cake  for  your  supper.” 

“Tanky,  missy,”  was  the  honest  response; 

“ but,  bresf  yer ! ^s  nigger  didn*  take  no  troubl’. 

I jess  leff  de  door  stan'in  open,  an’  hitched  up 
on  do  hall  table,  dis  way.” 

She  vanished.  I knew  she  was  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and,  with  a sinking  heart, 
hurried  into  the  hall. 

My  young  lady  was  indeed  upon  the  table, 
swinging  her  naJeed  feet  therefrom  in  great  glee. 

“Good  gracious,  child!”  I cried,  seizing  her 
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by  the  shoulder,  “where  ai*e  your  shoes  and 
stockings  ?” 

“GorryT'  ejaculated  Aggy,  drawing  up  the 
offending  members  in  a twinkling,  and  blinking 
her  great  eyes  at  me  with  terror. 

There  lay  the  cast-off  article*?,  in  full  view, 
midway  between  the  entrance  and  the  parlor 
door. 

“ When  did  you  take  them  off?”  I gasped, 
ready  to  cry  with  mortification,  as  the  memory 
of  my  rather  boastful  words  surged  within  me. 

“ I tuck  ’em  off  Toro  de  ladies  cum,”  whined 
the  girl,  “coz  yer  tole  me  ter  be  quiet:  can’t 
do  nuftin  in  dem  yar  shoes.” 

“ Aggy,”  I asked,  in  a tragic  voice,  “ did  you 
swing  your  feet  in  that  outrageous  manner  while 
the  ladies  were  in  the  hall  ?” 

“Donno,  missy,”  sobbed  Aggy,  scratching 
her  head ; “ mose  like  1 did,  coz  dey  allers  swings 
nattural  when  I sits  on  any  thin’  high.” 

Just  then  Theophiliis  came  in,  and,  rather 
than  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts,  I hastily 
gathered  up  the  girl’s  impedimenta^  and  allowed 
her  to  depart  for  the  kitchen  without  further 
comment.  But  it  was  trying,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  to  hear  her  singing,  obliviously,  as  she 
bounded  down  the  stairs : 

•*  Oh,  Fse  goin*  to  bo  an  angel — 

Tee  goin*  to  be  an  angel. 

An*  lib  in  de  big,  blue  sky.** 

In  the  evening  Aggy’s  father  came  in.  He 
was  a noble-looking  negro,  though  evidently 
worn  by  toil  and  suffering.  His  “ Well,  gal !” 
and  the  twinkle  in  his  bright  eye,  as  Aggy  en- 
tered the  room,  told  their  own  story  of  love  and 
long  forbearance.  For  his  sake  my  resolve  to 
return  her  to  the  Society  was  abandoned  at 
once.  I shall  never  forget  the  glow  of  honest 
pride  with  which  he  forced  upon  me  a small  sum 
of  money — his  first  savings  as  a free  man — “ to 
buy  de  chile  some  close.” 

“ Ef  it’s  de  same  to  you,  marm,”  was  his  dig- 
nified reply  to  my  remonstrance,  “ I’d  ruther  de 
gal  ud  hab  it.  She  hain’t  had  no  mudder  since 
she  woz  a nussin*  chile,  an’  ole  Cudjoe’s  nebber 
had  no  chance  to  hev  the  ’sponsibility  uv  her 
afore.  May  de  Lor*  bress  you,  marm,  an’  de 
gen’man  too,  fur  shelterin’  uv  her  an’  lamin’ 
her.”  Ho  looked  at  Aggy  a moment,  and  con- 
tinued ; “ An’  oh  I missus,  ef  yer  could,  ef  yer 
only  could,  wid  de  Lord’s  help,  make  her  a 
Christian,  it  ud — ” Ho  stopped  short  and  burst 
into  tears. 

“We  will  try,”  I said,  grasping  the  old  man’s 
hand  ; “ and  you,  Aggy,  I know,  will  endeavor 
in  future  to  be  a go^  girl  for  your  father’s 
sake.” 

“Can’t,  missy,”  sobbed  Aggy,  with  sudden 
vehemence,  as  she  plunged  her  woolly  head  in 
the  old  man’s  bosom,  “ ’tain’t  no  use — I’se  ’frac- 
tory — sojers  sed  so — I’se  got  de  debbil  in  me!” 

At  this  point  Thoophilus  walked  into  the  room 
with  the  baby  in  his  arms.  Aggy  sprang  up  in 
an  instant. 

“ Dar,  missy,  dat’s  it ! She  ain’t  a bit  afeard 
uv  niggers — she’s  liked  Aggy  frum  do  furst, 


’cept  Nora  sed  yer’d  cs  leaf  hev  a monkey  han’lc 
her  es  me.  Ef  yer’d  on’y  let  me  hole  an’  ten’ 
de  baby  I cud  be  a Chrissheu — I link  I cud — 
dat’s  a fac.” 

And  with  these  words,  after  wiping  her  eyes 
upon  her  apron,  she  commenced  dancing  fran- 
tically before  the  baby,  stopping  occasionally  to 
let  the  soft  dimpled  hands  clutch  at  her  wool 
while  the  little  one  crowed  and  screamed  with 
delight. 

Half  tempted  to  consent,  and  yet  dreading  a 
positive  fiat  from  Theophilus,  who  idolizes  the 
baby,  I turned  the  subject,  and  was  glad  when 
the  door-bell  summoned  Aggy  from  the  room. 

After  old  Cudjoe  left,  Theophilus  and  I held 
another  consultation.  He  was  inexorable. 

“ What !”  he  cried,  “let  that  crazy  imp  take 
care  of  the  baby,  never ! Isn’t  it  enough  to  have 
my  furniture,  windows,  and  crockei-y  broken , 
to  find  the  children’s  * hooples’  hung  across  my 
best  beaver;  to  be  made  ridiculous  before  my 
friends,  and  to  have  my  youngsters  all  udking 
and  laughing  like  darkeys,  without  having  poor 
little  Pinky’s  brains  dashed  out  into  the  bargain ! 
I tell  you,  Emma,  this  ‘contraband’  notion  of 
yours  is  Quixotic,  absurd,  positively  criminal 
under  the  circumstances!” 

Now  when  Theophilus  forgets  himself  in  this 
manner  I simply  blush  for  him,  and  quietly  re- 
solve to  follow  my  own  calmer  judgment.  Con- 
sequently, Aggy  was  duly  installed  the  next  day 
as  under-nurse,  and  did  so  well  that  before  the 
first  week  elapsed  even  Theophilus  admitted  that 
matters  were  not  so  very  discouraging  after  all. 

One  bright,  icy  afternoon — shall  I ever  forget 
it ! — while  little  Philly  was  suffering  in  the  hands 
of  his  nurse,  under  a severe  attack  of  Psychro- 
phobia,  the  baby,  held  in  Aggy’s  now  careful 
arms,  was  gazing  through  the  window  panes. 
Suddenly,  like  Rasselas,  she  was  seized  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  visit  the  outer  world,  and,  of 
course,  soon  set  up  a vigorous  “dey-dey!  dey- 
dey !”  which,  being  interpreted,  means — “I  want 
somebody  to  put  on  my  street  fixings  and  take 
mo  out— quick!  quick!” 

lef  me  take  her,  missy,  jess  in  frun’  ob 
de  house ; please  do,  missy,” pleaded  Aggy,  press- 
ing the  baby  to  her  heart  in  eager  anticipation. 
“I  keep  her  wrap  up  jess  es  warm  es  I kin,  an’ 
I promis,  ’ she  continued,  rolling  her  great  eyes 
solemnly  till  they  showed  more  white  than  black, 
“ I promis  I wunt  go  no  furder  dan  de  house.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  I,  “I’ll  trust  you,  Aggy. 
Look  up  at  the  window  eveiy  few  moments,  and 
I’ll  wave  my  hand  when  I wish  you  to  come 
in.” 

We  wrapped  the  little  darling  up  warmly,  and 
I couldn’t  help  congratulating  myself  on  my 
recognition  of  Aggy’s  true  sphere,  when  I saw 
how  tenderly  and  cautiously  she  descended  the 
stairs  with  her  precious  burden. 

In  a moment  I raised  the  window  and  saw 
Aggy  walking  demurely  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  house,  her  head  bobbing  like  a Mandarin’s 
in  dutiful  watchfulness  of  my  signal.  I could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  run  down  to  the 
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front  parlor,  where  Theophilus  sat  reading  the 
paper,  to  show  him  how  gloriously  my  system 
worked.  He  looked  up  as  I entered. 

“Theoph,  dear,  do  come  and  see  how  care- 
fully Aggy  carries  the  baby,”  said  1,  raising  the 
sash  lightly. 

Aggy  was  singing  in  a subdued  Toice  as  she 
paced  slowly  up  and  down : 

**Ma8fla  gone,  missy  too, 

Cry  I niggers,  cryl 
Tlnk  ru  see  de  bressod  Norf 
•Fore  the  day  I die. 

Hi!  hi!  Yankee  sbot^hn, 

Now  I link  de  debbil's 

All  would  , have  been  well  if  Theophilus  had 
only  kept  quiet,  but  the  man  was  possessed.  He 
(lashed  the  blinds  open  with  a bang,  and  called 
out,  sternly; 

“Be  careful,  girl!  The  sidewalks  are  slip- 
]^cry.  Mind  you  don’t  go  a single  step  past  the 
house !” 

This  was  enough.  Aggy  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  face,  and  we  saw  in  a moment  that  her  imp- 
ish spirit  was  aroused.  Off  she  started.  The- 
ophilus, without  taking  time  to  get  his  hat, 
rushed  to  the  door  and  reached  the  sidewalk 
just  in  time  to  see  her  dart  around  the  comer. 
He  hurried  on,  but  only  to  catch  the  gleam  of 
the  baby’s  white  cloak  as  it  disappeared  at  the 
next  turn.  Another,  and  yet  another  comer 
was  gained  with  no  better  success.  People  stared 
to  see  a hatless  man  mshing  along  at  such  a 
rate.  Crowds  gathered,  and  every  idler  in  the 
street  joined  in  the  chase,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
girl  had  wings  to  her  feet.  Theophilus  shud- 
dered lest  in  her  excitement  she  should  dash  the 
baby  to  the  ground ; but  he  dared  not  slacken 
his  pace,  because  to  lose  sight  of  her,  he  felt,  was 
to  lose  his  child  forever.  Shouts  filled  the  air 
— cries  of  “Stop  thief!” — “ Run,  sis !” — “ Shake 
your  pins  nimbler,  old  fellow!” — “Hurrah  for 
the  gal!”  resounded  on  every  side.  Meanwhile 
the  rabble,  Theophilus  in  their  midst,  pressed 
on  taster  and  faster.  More  than  once  the  fugi- 
tive ran  almost  under  the  heads  of  passing 
horses,  causing  them  to  leap  and  prance,  but  the 
girl  never  once  faltered  or  staggered.  On  she 
ran,  until  turning  her  head  she  saw  that  her 
imrsuers  were  gaining  upon  her.  Halting  an 
instant,  she  laid  the  baby  on  a huge  pile  of  mats 
in  front  of  a grocery,  and  flew  around  the  comer. 

No  one  followed,  for  all  stopped  to  sec  wheth- 
er what  she  had  cast  aw'ay  was  a bundle  or  a 
living  thing.  Not  a sound  escapcid  it,  and  only 
when  its  panting  father  clasped  it  to  his  bosom 
did  the  poor  frightened  birdie  utter  a cry.  The- 
ophilus told  me  afterward  that  that  cry  was  the 
sweetest  sound  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life — 
which  struck  mo  as  rather  a queer  idea,  though 
I said  nothing. 

Poor  Theophilus ! His  position,  considering 
his  temperament,  was  certainly  not  an  enviable 
one.  Standing  bareheaded  with  a screaming 
baby  in  his  arms,  nearly  a mile  from  home,  and 
in  a part  of  the  city  where  not  a hack,  not  a 
hat  store,  was  to  be  seen,  surrounded  by  a gap- 


ing crowd,  who  deluged  him  with  questions  and 
incensed  him  with  their  vulgar  jokes,  he  was 
indeed  to  be  pitied!  Matters  were  not  much 
ameliorated  either  by  the  appearance  of  a po- 
liceman, who,  coming  late  to  the  rescue,  as  usu- 
al, insisted  in  stentorian  tones  upon  knowing 
“what  all  this  meant?” 

Humbled  and  grateful,  I clasped  my  baby  in 
my  arms  that  evening,  scarcely  daring  to  look 
at  Theophilus. 

We  might  never  have  heard  of  Aggy  again 
had  not  our  baby  been  carried  to  Madison  Park, 
months  after,  by  its  new  nurse. 

When  they  returned  I could  hear  baby  chat- 
tering away  in  pure  Choctaw  all  the  way  up 
stairs. 

“Why,  darling,  what  is  it?”  I asked,  meet- 
ing her  at  the  door,  and  almost  smothering  the 
little  orator  with  kisses.  “ What  did  baby  see 
in  the  Park?” 

“ Goo  goo,  Ag,  goo  goo,  Ag,  zoo  whoo !” 

“ Bless  her  heart,  ma’am,”  cried  nurse,  “ I 
declare  if  she  don’t  almost  tell  you.” 

“Tell  me  what,  Betsy?” 

“Why,  do  you  believe,  ma’am,  when  me  and 
baby  was  agoing  in  the  Park,  what  should  come 
bouncing  up  to  us  but  an  ugly  little  nigger!” 

“ Ag ! Goo-ug  gug !”  explained  the  baby; 

“Yes,  you  pet,  goo  goo.  So  it  was,”  con- 
tinued Betsy,  taking  off  its  “ things,”  and  put> 
ting  all  the  pins  in  her  month — “it  was  a 
nassy  black  thing,  it  was !” 

“ Well,  what  about  the  colored  girl  ?”  I ask- 
ed, becoming  impatient.  “Was  it  Aggy?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  that  very  young  un  you’ve 
been  tollin’  me  of.  Well,  if  she  didn’t  laugh, 
and  cry,  and  dance,  and  clap  her  hands  till  I 
thought  she’d  go  into  fits.  Then  she  whisked 
the  baby  out  of  my  arms  in  a jiffy,  and  most 
strangled  it  with  kisses;  and,  do  you  believe, 
ma’am,  the  more  I tried  to  pull  baby  away  the 
more  it  wouldn’t  come,  but  just  held  on  to  the 
dirty  black  neck  an’  hollered.  At  last,  when  I 
got  the  baby  safe  in  my  arms  again,  and  it 
a-screaming  to  go  back  to  her,  I jest  up  an’ 
told  the  sassy  thing  to  go  about  her  business. 

“ ‘Well,’  says  she,  ‘I’se  gwine’  (these  nig- 
gers talks  like  heathen).  ‘Tell  missy  Aggy 
lub  her  fust-rate,  on’y  I’se  got  anudder  missy 
now.’  Then  she  toW  mo  she  lived  in  that  lit- 
tle house,  you  know,  ma’am,  on  the  comer  of 

Street,  and  ran  off,  after  kissin’  baby  again, 

and  laughin’  an’  cryin’  like  wild.” 

Betsy  paused  from  sheer  exhaustion;  for 
during  the  narrative  she  had  been  tossing  her 
charge  up  and  down,  shaking  her  head,  and 
making  herself  interesting  to  it  generally. 

Before  night  I called  at  the  “corner  house,” 
and  found  that  it  was  a kovie  indeed  for  Aggy. 

Somehow  she  had  on  that  eventful  day  run  into 
the  arms  of  a Quaker  lady — one  of  those  dear 
good  souls  whose  lanterns  of  kindness  are  car- 
ried about  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places, 
shedding  beams  of  light  in  dark  comers,  and 
discovering  something  holy  where  others  can 
detect  only  pestilence  and  sin.  Through  her  I 
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trust  that  the  prayer  of  her  poor  old  father  has 
been  answered : 

“ Ef  you  could— oh,  ef  you  only  could,  wid 
de  Lord’s  help,  make  her  a Christian  T’ 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Aggy  is  to-day  a 
living  flesh  and  blood  human  being — ^^Ood’s 
image  carved  in  ebony.”  When  I look  at  the 
final  result  of  the  experiment  with  ^‘Our  Con- 
traband” I thank  Go^  and  take  courage  for  her 
and  for  the  race  to  which  she  belongs. 


ARTIST— PHILOSOPHER- 
LOVER. 

A H 1”  said  the  artist  to  himself,  as  he  put 
J\.  the  finishing  touches  to  his  picture,  “this 
at  last  approaches  the  ideal  perfection  which  I 
have  so  longed  to  attain ! Assuredly  this  will 
please  the  whole  world.” 

And  in  truth  it  would  seem  so.  Upon  the 
large  canvas  was  depicted  an  interior,  of  beauti- 
ful appointments  and  decorations,  painted  with 
that  sober  richness  of  hue  so  fascinating  to  the 
eye,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  best  sets  off  and 
enhances  the  life-figures  in  the  scene.  There 
were  many  pictures,  and  one  grand  head  in  bas- 
so relievo,  inclosed  in  a massive  frame  hanging 
upon  the  walls ; and  exquisite  statuettes  of  ala- 
baster gleamed,  half-luminous,  in  the  comers. 

The  room  might  have  fitly  represented  the 
artist’s  own  studio,  had  not  the  invasion  of  a 
cradle — a soft,  dimpling,  sleeping  infant  within 
— and  a beautiful  woman,  who,  dove-like,  sat 
brooding  over  the  child,  forbidden  the  idea. 

The  almost  divine  love  shining  down  upon 
the  babe  from  the  eyes  of  the  woman  was  pic- 
tured beyond  word-description.  Her  face  was 
young,  noble,  and  richly  tinted.  The  regal 
wealth  of  golden  hair  which  crowned  her  head, 
escaping  from  the  comb,  had  fallen,  radiant  as 
sunbeams,  over  her  full  shoulders,  covered  with 
a simple  robe  of  saintly  whiteness,  which  was 
draped  in  large  luxuriance  of  folds  over  the  sup- 
ple curves  and  outlines  of  her  person.  A dainty 
white  band  lay  firm  upon  the  edge  of  the  cradle 
— such  a hand  as  a sick  man  longs  for  to  rest 
cool  upon  his  forehead  and  exorcise  the  racking 
pain. 

Just  without  the  threshold  of  an  inner  door, 
in  the  tender  gloom  of  the  back-ground,  was  a 
form  so  shadowy  that  one  had  to  look  twice  to 
define  it.  It  was  that  of  an  angel  smiling,  with 
his  finger  on  his  lip.  It  might  have  been  as 
well,  perhaps  better,  to  have  left  out  this  visible 
presence  of  one  from  on  high,  telling  us  that, 
nearest  to  love  Divine,  was  the  love  of  a mother 
for  her  child— for  a dearer,  tenderer  life  than 
her  own.  But  of  this  I am  not  the  one  to  de- 
termine. I have  only  to  do  with  the  fi&cts  in 
my  story. 

It  seemed  in  the  picture  to  be  summer-time, 
for  the  one  large  casement -window  was  wide 
open.  Far  out  in  the  distance  the  hills  lay 
warm  in  the  glow  of  sunlight;  the  long,  slant 
grass  gave  suggestion  of  the  south  wind  blow- 


ing ; a patient  cow  stood  by  a sparkling  stream, 
watching,  with  quiet  eyes,  some  lambs  cropping 
the  clover;  while  nearer  the  rays  of  the  sun 
came  dancing  and  dimpling  through  the  foliage 
of  a great  tree,  sprinkling  the  turf  beneath  with 
transparent  golden  flecks. 

Flowers  came  peeping  in  at  the  window — 
roses,  and  beneath  them  mignonnette.  One 
could  easily  fancy  that  the  rich  perfume  of  the 
one,  mingling  with  the  faint  but  pure  sdent  of 
the  other,  was  stealing  through  and  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  picture  to  his  sense  as  he 
looked. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  painting  was  a 
master-piece.  I can  only  say  that  it  had  re- 
ceived a fine  careful  finish.  Upon  it  the  artist 
had  exhausted  his  utmost  skill.  He  had  felt 
all  that  ho  had  painted.  He  had  dreamed  this 
sweet  idyl,  and  now  it  was  depicted  on  the  can- 
vas-enshrined within  the  woman’s  eyes  and  the 
angel's  smile. 

Presently  some  friends  came  in.  They  went 
into  raptures;  not  a fault  any  where.  They 
defied  the  severest  critic  to  do  other  than  praise. 
They  insisted  that  the  artist  should  ch^lenge 
opinions  from  the  whole  world.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  solely  to  please  them  he  consented 
to  write  on  a scroll  what  follows : 

^^The  aiiJjBi  invites  every  spectator  to  malic  with  the 
chalk  pencil  a croai  upem  each  limb,  feature,  or  accessory 
which  he  thinka  dehdent.** 

The  first  day  of  the  Exhibition  came.  The 
picture  by  the  grace  of  the  committee  hung  in  a 
passable  light.  The  artist’s  name  was  neither 
new  nor  old.  The  monument  of  his  fame  was 
indeed  begun,  but  the  shaft  had  yet  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  immortality. 

Lo!  the  visitors  and  the  critics  arrive  and 
stand  before  the  picture.  The  artist  staid  at 
home. 

They  looked — and  assuredly  they  did  admire 
— but  then  what  so  sweet  as  to  assert  your  su- 
perior knowledge  by  finding  fault— especiaUy 
when  you  are  frankly  entreated  so  to  do  with  a 
chalk  pencil  at  your  hand. 

Stand  with  me  by  the  side  of  the  painting  and 
listen. 

^^Wa’al,”  ejaculated  a Yankee,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  ‘‘wa’al,  whose  tombstun  is  that 
neow,  I wonder,”  pointing  to  the  basso  relievo 
on  the  wall  in  the  scene. 

“ That  is  not  a tombstone,  my  good  Sir,”  cor- 
rected  a by-stander ; “ it  is  a painted  semblance 
of  the  marble  bust  of  the  great  Judge  Story.” 

‘ ‘ Oh,  don’t  say  I Wa’al,  the  position  air  good, 
but  the  color  air  all-fired  bad.” 

So  he  slyly  raised  the  pencil  and  marked 
Judge  Story  with  a cross. 

A fat  Dutchman  now  came  and  planted  his 
legs  in  front  of  the  picture.  He  intended  a de- 
liberate view. 

“Hm!  what  stuflfl”  said  Mynheer;  “why 
does  de  fellow  waste  baint  in  such  a pusiness  ? 
why  don’t  he  take  bortraits?  mit  a nasty  paby 
tool  I hate  dem!”  and  he  made  a great  cross 
from  one  end  of  the  cradle  to  the  other. 
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Now  came  an  artist  into  Tiew.  He  glared  at 
the  picture,  and  immediately  grew  bilious  with 
jealousy.  His  own  picture,  with  its  clouds  like 
flying  apple -dumplings,  and  its  figures,  the 
identical  and  amazing  ones  out  of  a toy  Noah’s 
ark,  was  placed  near,  and  made  an  admirable 
foil  to  heighten  the  mystical  tender  charm  which 
pervaded  our  artist’s  work,  and  which  sang  in 
the  heart  like  a home  lyric. 

But  not  for  the  jealous  brother-painter.  He 
sneered.  Maternal  love!  a miserable  old 
subject ! The  woman  has  absolutely  a wooden 
face ! The  whole  thing  is  flat !” 

Yes,  he  called  a face  in  whose  deep  eyes  a 
whole  heaven  of  love  was  floating  “wooden,” 
and  made  frantic  by  his  jealousy,  the  terrible 
man  dashed  a venomous  cross  at  this  love  in  the 
woman’s  eyes,  blotting  them  out. 

A short,  dark  man,  evidently  a Spaniard, 
came  to  look.  Ho  consulted  his  catalogue, 
then  fixing  a glass  in  his  eye  prepared  to  criti- 
cise, rolling  the  while  a paper  cigarette.  Of 
course  we  know  at  once,  l^fore  he  speaks  a 
word,  that  any  painting  out  of  Spain — and  yes, 
he  and  we  will  admit  Italy — could  not  have  the 
slightest  shade  of  merit.  If  you  wish  to  be  cer- 
tain of  this  axiom  praise  an  American  artist, 
and  see  Don  Sancho  rear,  and  prance,  and  ges- 
ticulate. So  the  nose  of  the  Spaniard  went  up 
in  the  air,  and  he  jerked  out,  “Aha!  look  at 
tiiat  beef-steak  angel ! It  is  only  a head  and 
wings  one  should  paint;”  and  straightway  he 
began  to  pommel  the  poor  angel  with  the  pen- 
cil as  if  he  were  drhing  nails  into  his  body. 

Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  each 
a representative  at  this  congress  for  criticism. 
A Roman-nosed  Italian  of  the  Hebrew  persua- 
sion made  his  unanswerable  shibboleth  upon 
the  glorious  golden  hair — “ To  dare  to  imitate 
immortal  Titian  with  those  pumpkin  - colored 
locks !”  Thus  he  to  his  own  conceit — and  shuf- 
fled off  caterwauling  an  opera  air. 

A wind-dried,  wiry  little  Frenchman,  who  did 
not  eat  a pound  of  beef  in  a week,  and  conse- 
quently had  no  stomach  for  things  substantially 
as  well  as  ideally  good,  gazed  at  the  painting. 
His  brown  wizened  countenance  was  twisting 
and  twitching — he  was  making  horrible  faces, 
Ixjcause  too  much  logw'ood  and  verjuice,  just  im- 
bibed, were  creating  a riot  in  the  above-mentioned 
organ.  He  knew  he  should  sleep  that  night 
with  a claret-colored  nightmare ; and  so  there 
was  a sardonic  sort  of  compensation  in  calling 
our  artist  “scelerat,”  and  marking  crosses  here 
and  there  indiscriminately. 

To  him  followed  a florid-faced  man,  English 
to  the  back-bone  and  to  the  clumsy  shoes. 
When  he  saw  by  his  catalogue  that  our  artist 
was  from  Massachusetts — that  sturtly  Common- 
wealth that  resisted  and  defied  the  King,  burned 
witches,  and  drowned  tea — oh,  then,  criticism 
must  be  fairly  done ; and  a few  finishing  crosses 
w’crc  added  to  the  rest,  reducing  the  hapless 
painting  to  a chaotic  ruin. 

That  night,  just  before  the  doors  of  the  Ex- 
hibition closed,  the  artist  came  quietly  in  and 


went  up  to  his  work.  It  displayed  one  great, 
universal  scratch  of  cross  white  chalk.  Not  a 
color,  not  an  outline  could  be  seen.  The  paint- 
er stood  transfixed  with  mortification.  Then 
he  thought,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor, 
every  fibre  in  him  thrilling,  a red  spot  on  each 
cheek,  as  if  those  marks  had  struck  him  in  the 
face  like  an  open  hand.  Presently  his  face 
changed  and  softened ; he  smiled ; the  red  spots 
faded  out.  Have  I not  said  in  my  title  to  this 
true  story  that  he  was  a philosopher?  and  phi- 
losophy was  now  in  the  ascendant ; she  suggest- 
ed another  experiment ; and  our  artist  was  not 
only  an  Epicurean,  but  a prosaic  philosopher. 
Indeed,  while  he  thought  he  wondered  he  had 
not  had  prescience  of  the  trick  poor  human  na- 
ture thus  challenged  had  played  upon  him.  It 
was  precisely  what  he  ought  to  have  expected. 
So  he  took  up  the  scroll  and  went  away  at  last 
content.  Not  so  his  friends.  They  stormed ; 
they  raged  up  and  down  his  studio ; they  called 
all  who  had  affronted  the  picture  with  their 
marks  “ dolts,  coxcombs,  noodles,  puppies,”  and 
a dozen  other  complimentaiy  titles.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  invitation  on  the  scroll  should  be 
reversed,  “and  then  see  how  the  new  marks 
would  give  the  lie  to  the  first!”  And  so,  to 
please  them  again,  late  that  night,  while  the 
little  Frenchman  was  howling  in  his  sleep  with 
his  nightmare,  lying  heavy  on  his  breast,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  cross-marking  critics,  we  fer- 
vently hope,  were  floundering  and  groaning  in 
their  beds  under  the  lashings  of  avenging  dreams, 
our  philosopher  was  preparing  another  scroll. 
It  read  thus : 

*^Tho  artist  entreats  that  on  each  outline,  color,  or  dec- 
oration which  gives  proof  of  merit  the  spectator  will  make 
a small  circle  with  the  white  chalk  pendl.*' 

He  arose  early  the  next  day,  aud,  taking  some 
soft  cloths  and  the  new  scroll,  easily  obtained  ad- 
mittance to  the  Exhibition  rooms  before  the  hour 
of  opening.  He  approached  his  beautiful  picture, 
and  with  gentlest  care  removed  the  ignominious 
coat  of  chalk.  The  radiance  of  love  in  the  mo- 
ther’s eyes  broke  upon  him  with  such  a new  and 
sudden  spell  that  he  waved  forth  his  arms,  and 
then  folded  them  slowly  over  his  bosom,  as  if 
he  had  taken  in  to  his  inmost  soul  the  pure,  in- 
effable sweetness  of  that  look.  His  heart  beat 
violently.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  restored  to 
view  the  faultless  flow  of  the  white  robe,  and 
the  lustrous,  fluent  ripples  of  the  golden  hair. 
The  angel  seemed  to  smilo  upon  hhn^  to  his 
then  exalted  sense ; for  the  soul  of  the  painter 
at  this  moment  was  as  innocent  and  guileless 
as  was  that  of  the  pictnre-child  in  the  cradle ; 
and  truly  I believe  his  pencil  was  guided  with 
a prayer  when  he  traced  that  grand  benignant 
smile,  its  shadowy  sweetness  resting  luminous 
upon  the  soul  like  the  impression  which  is  left 
when,  in  our  dreams,  we  have  a glimpse  of 
heaven. 

And  now  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  the  paint- 
ing once  more  awaited  criticism,  the  new  scroll 
and  pencil  duly  laid  by  its  side. 

Let  us  listen  again. 
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Two  men  stand  talking  eagerly  together, 
though  in  low,  almost  reverential  tones.  Their 
fine  faces  glow  with  enthusiasm.  One  ex- 
claims : 

“ What  a lovely  poem  on  canvas ! How  sim- 
ple, yet  how  full  of  suggestion ! How  the  warm 
golden  richness  of  the  woman’s  hair,  as  it  parts 
away  from  her  sweet  face,  is  enhanced  to  a liv- 
ing radiance  by  contrast  with  the  cool  translu- 
cent tint  of  her  white  robe  !” 

“And  those  deep,  glorious  eyes,”  whispered 
the  other,  “and  the  exquisite  outline  of  her 
form.  What  a noble  type  of  woman!  With 
what  a royal  air  she  would  lift  lier  head — a roy- 
alty all  fused  into  the  look  of  love  with  which 
she  regards  her  child!  Ah!  what  is  this?” — 
he  read  the  scroll — “We  are  to  mark  the  beau- 
ties we  most  approve.  The  wondrous  eyes  be- 
fore all;  then  the  beautiful  hair;”  and  he  took 
the  pencil  and  traced  a small  circle  upon  the 
brow  and  hair  of  the  woman,  and  the  two  re- 
luctantly turned  away. 

Next  came  two  ladies.  One  was  all  purple 
and  fine  linen ; a diabolical  French  bonnet  (they 
are  all  of  that  stamp  at  present),  with  flowers 
and  feathers  half  a yard  high  on  top  of  the  brim, 
making  the  tvearcr  look  os  if  just  escaped  from 
Bedlam  (all  women  look  thus  in  the  present 
fashion);  gilt  side -combs;  hair  frizzed  and 
stuffed  artificially ; velvet  cloak ; moire  antique 
dress  trimmed  with  guipure  lace ; gloves  with 
two  buttons;  and  unlimited  crinoline.  With 
rustle,  bustle,  and  fuss  she  took  a seat  in  front 
of  the  picture.  She  knew  all  about  high  art, 
and  could  mince  out  sitth  words  as  “ chiaro- 
oscuro,”  “ pre-Riiphaelite,”  “ manipulation,” 
“tone,”  and  all  the  rest,  which  I can  not  re- 
peat, because  I do  not  know  them ; and  having 
lately  been  reading  Tennyson,  she  was  in  a 
twitter  to  call  any  thing  and  every  thing  “ an 
idyl.” 

So  she  put  her  head  and  its  stupendous  ac- 
companiments very  much  on  one  side,  and,  half 
shutting  her  eyes,  lisped,  affectedly : 

“Oh,  Miss  Pepper,  what  a lovely  little  idyl 
that  baby  is !” 

“ Bless  me !”  exclaimed  her  companion,  quite 
startled  at  such  a heathenish  remark,  “wW  an 
idea ! It  don’t  look  the  least  like  an  idol.  It 
is  quite  a clean,  decent  baby,  I am  sure.” 

She  was  a little  miminy-piminy  woman — 
altogether  second-hand  in  dress  and  position — 
one  of  those  convenient  aunts  who  live  in  most 
brown  stone  houses,  and  mend  the  stockings. 

A faint  sniff  of  contempt  at  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  Miss  Pepper  was  all  the  explana- 
tion vouchsafed  by  the  first  lady.  She  took  the 
pencil  and  made  two  large  circles  like  a pair  of 
spectacles  on  the  face  of  the  baby,  and  pranced 
off  without  looking  at  her  companion. 

“ Bless  me  I oh,  bless  me !”  ejaculated  poor 
little  MisS  Pept^er,  letting  the  words  off  like  pop- 
guns. “ She  has  made  the  poor  thing  look  like 
an  idol  now,  if  it  didn’t  before,  and  did  forever ! 
They  are  finishing  it,”  she  added,  as  two  mis- 
chievous boys,  with  infinite  glee,  gave  the  in- 


fant a ring  in  his  nose  and  another  in  his  ear, 
and  marked  a number  of  circles  together,  in  the 
form  of  a buncli  of  grapes,  around  the  chin  of 
the  angel,  to  represent  a long,  pointed  beard. 

Among  the  rest  came  a flabby-faced,  loose- 
jointed  gentleman,  with  a poultice  round  his 
neck,  and  severely  shaved  as  to  whisker,  who 
made  the  specified  mark  of  admiration  on  the 
cow,  because  he  (not  the  cow)  was  a hypocrite, 
and  would  not  own  his  admiration  for  the  wo- 
man ; w'hile  a jolly  stock-broker,  with  his  mon- 
ey-bags breaking  out  in  gold  chains  and  diamond 
pins,  stamped  and  admired,  and  stamped  and 
vociferated  by  George!  and  by  Jove!  that  the 
picture  was  prime ; the  best  thing  in  the  market; 
and  he  meant  to  buy  it  and  put  it  up  for  a 
rafilc ; and  he  made  a wreath  of  circles  all  round 
tlic  margin — margins  being  most  to  his  taste. 

Between  genuine  admiration,  hypocrisy,  idle- 
ness, and  mischief,  the  painting,  as  on  the  day 
before,  quite  disappeared ; but  this  time  it  was 
killed  with  kindness.  It  w^ould  seem  that  every 
line  which  yesterday  had  been  condemned  was 
now  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  beholders.  The  phi- 
losopher, coming  in  at  night,  saw  in  the  myriads 
of  admiring  “ O’s”  only  one  other  phase  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  lauglied  softly  to  himself ; then, 
taking  up  the  scroll  and  pencil,  he  went  away. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  painting  was 
once  more  restored,  and  this  time  left  to  take  its 
chanco  of  criticism  from  knowledge,  impulse,  or 
instinct,  without  scroll,  let,  or  hindrance.  The 
artist  came  to  the  Exhibition. 

The  rooms  were  crowded  with  visitors.  One 
half  of  them  praised  our  painting,  the  other 
half  condemned  it.  The  artist  did  not  care  for 
either.  He  had  been  taught  a lesson.  He  was 
there  to  please  himself  with  a closer  view  of  hu- 
man nature. 

That  day  passed  and  the  next.  On  the  third, 
in  the  afternoon,  a l)eautiful  young  woman  came 
past  with  a light,  gliding  step.  She  glanced  at 
the  painting,  stopped,  and  quietly  sat  down. 
The  ample  sweep  of  her  pearl-gray  robe  brushed 
the  artist’s  foot.  If  the  golden-haired  woman 
in  the  picture  could  have  been  touched  w-ith  life, 
and  had  come  out  and  stood  by  the  other,  whose 
delicately-traced  brows  and  shining  tresses  were 
of  raven  blackness,  they  would  have  been  wide- 
ly different  indeed,  but  the  two  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world. 

The  one  out  of  the  picture  was  pale  as  a lily, 
with  great  violet  eyes,  full  of  a moonlight  calm 
—of  a repose  which  would  have  been  sad,  had 
not  a rosy,  merry,  melting  moutii,  ever  dimpling 
into  smiles,  made  an  April  chasing  of  the  ten- 
der gloom. 

The  artist  watched  her.  Ho  noticed  how  the 
dark,  pale  face  lightened  as  she  gazed ; how  a 
feint  rose -bloom  spread  slowly  over  the  oval 
cheek;  how  the  violet-gray  eyes  grew  larger 
with  the  tender,  loving  thoughts  which  the  pic- 
ture was  whispering  to  her  heart;  how  two  big 
tears  at  last  came  trembling  down,  and  were 
suffered  to  drop  unheeded  upon  her  folded  hands. 
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that  lay  qaiet  in  her  lap.  He  saw  all  this,  and 
a flood  of  new  passionate  life  swirled  at  his 
heart.  The  simple  circle  of  his  life  was  broken. 
His  art»  hitherto  all-sufficient,  would  now  be  but 
a dark  and  shadowy  blessing,  unless  Love's  roy- 
al glance,  like  the  sun,  lit  up  and  warmed  this 
new-born  day  and  all  the  days  of  his  future 
life. 

The  foolish  fellow,  when  he  saw  the  tears, 
murmured  Angel!**  Through  the  mist  of 
those  tears  he  beheld  her  surrounded  by  a halo. 
He  was  certain  he  was  in  heaven,  and  she  an 
angel. 

Mary,  we  must  go,’*  said  a dignified,  elder- 
ly lady,  coming  up  close  to  the  angel. 

‘*Oh  the  sweet,  melodious  name!*’  thought 
the  artist.  But  the  angel  neither  thought  nor 
heard.  She  was  absorbed  in  the  picture. 

“Mary!** — this  time  touching  her  shoulder. 

“Ah ! dear  mother ! **  said  the  girl,  with  wide 
eyes  of  wonderment.  “ I believe  I w'as  dream- 
ing. Oh,  mother!  what  a pure,  glonons  soul 
guided  the  hand  that  painted  this.  One  can  al- 
most see  the  woman's  lips  moving,  and  hear  her 
love-murmurings  over  her  babe.  She  is  praying 
that  God  will  keep  her  white  dove  without  stain ; 
that  He  will  clothe  her  child's  soul,  through  this 
life,  in  garments  white  as  wool,  and  at  last  give 
him  place  in  heaven,** 

Then  she  stopped,  blushing  deeply ; her  eye- 
lids drooped,  and  her  beautiful  head  bent  like  a 
flower,  ashamed  of  so  much  unconventional  en- 
thusiasm ; while  the  enchanted,  spell-bound  art- 
ist, thanked  kind  Heaven  that  he  alone  had  lit 
up  the  blushing  splendor  in  her  face — ^he  had 
charmed  those  loving  tears  out  of  her  sweet  eyes ! 
The  purest  work  of  his  heart  and  hand  had  be- 
guiled her  into  self-forgetfulness,  and  careless 
who  heard,  she  had  lavished  upon  him  rare  words 
of  praise  in  a voice  of  thrilling,  rapturous  sweet- 
ness, like  the  song  of  a lark. 

She  rose  and  went  away,  and  the  room  was 
instantly  filled  with  grim  shadows.  The  sun- 
light faded  out.  It  became  dark  to  the  soul  of 
the  artist.  He  wanted  to  draw  a thick  veil  over 
his  picture,  so  that  other  eyes  might  not  profane 
it  after  the  rich  blessing  of  her  glance. 

The  next  day  he  got  a note  from  Madame 
B a: 

Come  to-night  and  drink  tea  with  me.  Somebody 
wiU  be  here  who  admires  your  picture,  and  thinks  you 
most  be  good.** 

The  lady  who  had  invited  him  thus  was 
one  of  those  women  whom  other  women  love, 
and  men  feel  an  affection  for.  Not  a courtier, 
but  winning  all;  with  largo  gray,  honest  eyes, 
and  a voice  of  such  sweet,  childlike  intonations 
that  w'omcn  older  than  herself  were  moved  as 
they  listened  with  a motherly,  loving  desire  to 
take  her  in  their  arms  and  kiss  her;  and  men 
felt  that  they  would  protect  and  defend  her,  if 
needs  be,  with  their  lives. 

An  invitation  from  such  a woman  was  not  to 
be  gainsayed.  Our  artist,  after  nursing  his  heart- 
ache at  home  the  whole  day,  took  it  out  to  tea 
with  him.  He  was  the  first  arrival,  and  his 


kind  entertainer,  observing  his  gloom,  with  gen- 
tle ruth  comforted  him. 

She  told  him  he  looked  pale,  but  his  pallor 
was  veiy  becoming.  Being  his  elder  by  some 
years,  she  laid  her  little  white  dimpled  hand 
on  his  forehead,  and  coaxed  him  with  her  sweet 
voice  and  kind  eyes  to  tell  her  his  trouble.  In 
short,  she  beguiled  out  of  him  the  usual  story 
of  a fool  and  a woman.  He  poured  his  rhapso- 
dies and  raptures  into  her  ear,  and  she  listened, 
consoled,  smiled,  and  never  scolded  him  for 
twisting  and  tearing  into  bits  the  flowers  on  the 
table  near  him — when,  lo ! what  to  him  seemed 
a sudden  sunburst  made  the  room  all-glorious, 
and  starting  up,  he  heard  himself  presented  to 
his  “ angel,**  and  came  near  falling  on  his  knees 
at  her  feet,  instead  of  making  the  low  bow  which 
he  ought  to  have  made,  and  after  all  did  make. 

A pale  flush  lighted  her  marble  check  as  she 
rose  her  gracious  courtesy,  and  she  stood 
modest  and  silent,  like  a tinted  statue,  waiting 
for  the  great  painter  to  speak.  What  he  said, 
or  she  answered,  neither  of  them  ever  knew. 
All  he  remembered  was  that  they  drank  choco- 
late which  had  an  almost  divine  aroma ; that 
somebody  told  a remarkably  comical  story  of  a 
Philadelphia  Quaker ; that  under  the  general 
laugh  which  ensued  she  had  lifted  her  long  eye- 
lashes and  given  him  a sweet,  modest  glance  of 
approval,  and  murmured  her  praise  of  his  paint- 
ing, with  a tremble  in  her  musical  voice  which 
thrilled  him ; that  at  parting  he  had  ventured  to 
hold  out  his  hand,  and  hers  had  fluttered  into  it 
for  one  second,  and  lay  soft  as  velvet  or  a wee 
white-bird  nestling ; and  that  her  mother  had 
asked  him  to  visit  them. 

And  now  summer  bloomed  for  our  artist-phi- 
losopher turned  lover;  rainbows  chased  the 
clouds ; and  before  long  he  knew  that  he  pos- 
sessed an  empire  of  priceless  wealth — a leal  true 
heart ; for  when  he  took  a sudden  courage,  and 
said  to  his  angel,  “ I love  you  I Be  my  wife  !** 
her  sweet  eyes  looked  into  his,  and  in  tiieir  soft 
splendor  he  read  the  blessed  answer. 

They  had  a rare  wedding.  Her  mother  would 
have  it  so.  Jewels  flashed,  and  a veil  of  price- 
less lace  fell  soft  and  snowy  from  her  hair. 
But  all  he  cared  for  was  the  sunlight  of  love 
which  beamed  for  him  from  her  beautiful  eyes, 
and  which  crowded  his  heart  with  sucli  an  in- 
tense happiness,  so  hushed  and  rapt  that  he 
was  silent  all  through  his  wedding-day,  as  if  he 
were  asleep  and  dreaming. 

And  now,  for  nearly  a year,  the  moons  were 
all  of  honey,  and  our  artist  had  the  truest,  ten- 
derest  wife  man  was  ever  blessed  with.  When 
he  thought  of  her  it  was  to  thank  God  for  so 
I rich  a gift,  and  the  earth’s  winter  was  made 
mid-snmmer  heaven  by  her  love. 

Then  a little  worm  came  into  the  heart  of  all 
this  happiness.  It  fed  and  grew  secretly ; but 
at  last  could  no  longer  he  hidden.  Of  course 
the  cause  w'as  utterly  unreasonable — ^but  who 
ever  heard  of  a woman  stopping  to  reason,  or 
being  unhappy  mathematically  ? 

So  without  either  she  grew  horribly  jealous — 
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oh,  so  jealous ! of  a woman  with  long  golden 
hair — the  woman  in  her  husband’s  picture,  which 
was  safe  back  again  in  his  studio;  for  though 
many  times  tempted  by  large  offers  of  gold,  the 
artist  would  not  part  with  his  ideal  lore. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  as  one  day  he  was 
sitting  half  dreaming  before  the  painting,  his 
wife  came  to  him  with  a tragic  glance  of  woe  in 
her  sweet  eyes,  and  piteously  entreated  him  to 
put  away  this  woman. 

I can't  help  viy  hair  being  black, ^ sobbed 
the  foolish  heart,  with  quivering  lips;  and  then 
a soft,  white  arm  went  round  his  neck,  and  her 
beautiful  face,  all  tears  and  jealous  flame,  was 
hidden  on  his  breast. 

Here  was  a new  subject  for  philosophical  ex- 
periment! Our  artist  found  the  old  fable  not 
complete.  He  had  twice  taken  his  friends*  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  his  painting,  to  their  and 
his  rage  and  mortification.  Afterward  he  had 
pleased  himself ; but  there  it  did  not  end,  for  was 
she  not  his  dearer  self,  whose  happiness  was  far 
more  precious  to  him  than  his  own  ? 

“ I will  cut  her  out  of  the  canvas,”  he  cried ; 

I will  bum  the  whole  painting.” 

“If  you  dare.  Sir!”  she  threatened,  starting 
up ; then  leaning  over  him  she  pressed  a velvet 
kiss  upon  his  brow,  and  whis|)ered  in  his  ear 
that  which  made  her  brows  a flne  crimson,  and 
caused  him  to  catch  her  with  a glad  cry  in  his 
arms.  A great  joy  lit  up  his  eyes,  and  after  this 
a rainbow  came  out  of  the  cloud  as  it  vanished, 
leaving  the  sunshine  of  their  lives  more  radiant 
than  before. 

It  was  not  long  when  a little  child — angel 
from  Gods  hand — lay  like  a small  white  lily  on 
the  mother’s  bosom ; and  husband  and  wife  | 
folded  their  baby-bud  about  with  their  great  love, 
and  all  the  days  were  golden  and  glorious  with 
this  crown  to  their  happiness. 

Then  a certain  rich  man,  who  fosters  art,  and, 
what  is  still  more  noble,  who  does  splendid  acts 
of  charity,  and  with  his  treasures  upon  earth  is 
making  for  himself  treasures  in  heaven — for  his 
heart  and  hand  are  ever  open  when  **  one  of  the 
least  of  these,"  in  other  lands  as  well  as  our 
own,  “ hunger  and  thirst" — this  man  bought  the 
picture ; he  had  long  wanted  it. 

Sooth  to  say,  an  unuttered  sigh  swelled  in  the 
artist’s  heart  as  his  shadow-love  was  taken  away. 
It  was  very  sentimental  in  him  to  feel  so ; but 
as  this  is  a true  story,  I have  to  confess  that  the 
philosopher  chuckled  a little  as  a round  sum  of 
money  swelled  immediately  after  in  his  left 
breast  pocket  and  quite  crushed  out  the  sigh ; 
while  a smile  brightened  in  the  lover-husband’s 
face,  as  he  sat  down  before  a new  canvas  upon 
his  easel  to  sketch  in  a life-scene  very  like  the 
other,  and  which  was  offered  to  him  with  the 
velvet  kiss  in  that  mysterious  whisper. 

For  see.  In  his  studio  is  a cradle ; and  lying 
within,  asleep,  is  a lily-bud  of  an  infant,  his  own 
and  hers ; and  leaning  over  it,  with  the  same 
wondrous  expression  of  eternal  lore  in  her  violet 
eyes,  his  own  dear  wife  is  sitting,  dove-like,  brood- 
ing over  the  child. 


CAPTAIN  CHARLEY.  6 

“To  think  how  In  yon  sleeping  town 
• Sneh  hnppy  mothers  be, 

Who  keep  their  many  sons  at  home, 

While  1— I had  but  thee.'* 

There  was  sunshine  in  the  room,  and  the 
breath  of  flowers.  A golden-throated  bird 
trilled  notes  of  gashing,  musical  joy  to  the  roses 
and  heliotropes  in  the  window  below  him.  It 
did  not  sound  like  the  song  of  a caged  bird. 
Perhaps  the  sweet  odor  stealing  up  to  him  from 
the  blossoms,  the  sunshine  on  his  golden  wings, 
stirred  some  slumbering  bird-memory  of  his,  and 
made  him  think  he  was  at  homo  again  in  the 
summer-isle  round  which  the  purple  sea  breaks 
murmurously,  and  where  the  roses  bloom  all  the 
year.  The  furniture  was  light  and  graceful. 
The  carpet  was  gay.  Nothing  was  sad  there 
but  the  two  faces — mother  and  son. 

They  had  been  talking  long  and  earnestly. 
Then  for  a while  they  had  sat  in  silence,  which 
the  son,  Charley  Wayne,  was  the  first  to  break. 

“If  you  were  poor,  mother,  and  really  need- 
ed me,  I would  stay  at  home  without  saying  a 
word.” 

“ My  heart  is  poor — my  heart  needs  yon.  You 
are  my  all.  For  the  rest,  if  it  will  keep  you,  I 
will  sell  all  I have  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  you 
shall  stay  and  work  for  me." 

Charley  looked  up  at  her  with  eyes  whose 
meaning  always  stirred  her  soul,  for  they  were 
the  eyes  of  her  youth’s  love.  Over  such  eyes 
grew  the  roses  and  violets  of  that  same  June  of 
1862. 

“What  would  father  have  said,  mother?” 
The  question  found  its  mark.  She  well  knew 
whence  came  her  son’s  quick  courage,  his  eyes 
of  earnest  meaning,  his  heart  true  as  steel,  warm 
as  summer.  If  “father"  were  living  he  would 
not  have  been  last  to  follow  the  bugle-call.  Yet 
she  did  not  want  to  utter  her  own  sentence  of 
doom. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a little  while.  She 
seemed  to  see  again  the  face  of  her  lost  love — 
to  hear  his  voice,  which  had,  through  the  years 
of  their  life  together,  been  guide  at  once  and 
comfort.  She  almost  seemed  to  hear  in  the  still 
summer  air  the  downward  swoop  of  wings,  and 
to  feel  upon  her  brow  a touch  of  peace  and  heal- 
ing. She  looked  up  again  at  Charley.  How 
strong  he  was! — handsome,  noble,  brave,  just 
the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  Had  she 
any  right  to  deprive  the  good  cause  of  the  blows 
that  stout  right  arm  could  strike  ? After  all, 
what  were  peace  and  security,  which  only  the 
sacrifice  of  the  right  could  purchase?  If  this 
life  were  all — but  when  the  words  spoken  here 
must  echo  through  the  everlasting  spaces,  when 
the  deeds  done  here  must  make  or  mar  the  life 
that  never  ends,  could  even  love  and  loneliness 
make  her  so  weak  as  to  purchase  the  present 
with  the  future  ? She  looked  at  Charley  still, 
but  she  could  not  s^  him  for  the  tears  gather- 
ing in  her  soft,  motherly  blue  eyes. 

“Father  would  say  *go,*”  she  whispered, 
“and  I must  say  what  father  would,  must  I 
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not  ? I must  prove  myself  worthy  to  have  been 
his  wife.  But  he  is  dead,  and  if  I should  lose 
vou  also,  oh ! whom  have  I left  ?’*  ^ 

“God!” 

Did  Charley  speak,  or  was  it  the  voice  of  a 
strong  angel  calling  down  from  the  eternal 
heights  ? 

Mrs.  Wa3rne  bowed  her  head  reverently,  si- 
lenced by  that  word,  by  the  thought  of  the  love 
beyond  hope  or  longing  which  might  be  hers  if 
she  would.  She  dared  not  again  call  herself 
alone  in  the  universe.  She  only  put  out  her 
hand  silently,  and  Charley  took  it. 

“ Never  fear,  mother.  All  who  fight  do  not 
fall.  I shall  come  back  to  you,  and  you  shall 
sit,  when  you  are  old,  under  my  vino  and  fig- 
tree,  and  tell  your  grandchildren  stories  of  how 
their  father  helped  to  save  the  country.” 

“Heaven  grant  it!”  she  whispered,  trying  to 
be  brave,  and  smile,  as  he  left  her  to  tell  the 
boys  of  the  Twenty-first  that  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  lieutenant's  commission  that  had  been 
offered  him. 

It  was  a proud  day  when  he  marched  away 
with  his  men.  Even  his  mother,  as  she  watch- 
ed him  from  the  window,  and  met  the  fearless 
eyes  which  softened  into  a glance  of  love  as  they 
saw  her  face,  felt  a thrill  of  exultation,  a pride 
in  her  bravo  son,  which  for  the  time  kept  her 
tears  back.  But  the  tears  came  when  she  heard 
no  longer  the  martial  music  that  cheered  him 
on — when  the  noonday  silence  fell  around  her, 
and  the  noonday  light,  gay,  glaring,  pitiless, 
looked  in  upon  her  woe.  She  shut  her  window- 
blinds  and  drew  down  her  curtains;  for  the 
bright  day  seemed  mocking  her.  Mute  with 
sorrow,  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  as  if  there 
were  prayer  in  the  very  attitude,  and  then,  I 
think.  Heaven  comforted  her. 

To  her  soul,  at  last,  came  a great  peace. 
She  seemed  to  draw  near  the  eternal  life,  and 
breathe  its  air  of  secure  rest.  She  felt  close,  as 
she  had  never  felt  before  since  the  summer  day 
ho  died,  to  Charley’s  father.  She  knew  that 
she  had  done  what  he  would  have  counseled ; 
and  she  strengthened  herself  with  his  approval, 
as  she  had  done  so  many  times  during  their 
short  life  together.  So  she  grew  strong,  having 
tasted  the  air  of  heaven,  to  let  in  again  the  joy 
and  light  of  earth. 

But  the  hardest  trial  came  afterward.  For 
the  extreme  moments  of  life  there  is  vouch- 
safed to  our  need  heavenly  manna:  it  is  our 
daily  bread  that  we  liavc  to  toil  and  pray  for. 
As  the  slow  days  went  on,  and  she  could  not 
hear  her  boy’s  gay  voice  making  the  great  house 
cheery — could  catch  no  echo  of  his  laughter,  no 
gleam  of  sunshine  from  his  face — all  her  faith 
in  Heaven,  all  her  belief  that  she  had  done 
right,  could  not  ease  her  longing  and  heartache. 

You  know  how  it  is  when  a friend  dies,  and 
you  believe  they  have  gone  home  to  a happiness 
beside  which  the  brightest  hours  of  earth  fade 
into  nothing.  If  you  could,  you  would  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  calling  them  back  to  the 
sphere  of  doubt  and  waiting ; and  yet 


Hie  le&st  touch  of  their  bands  in  the  moniing  you  keep 
day  and  night ; 

Their  least  step  on  the  Btairs  atiU  throbs  through  you. 
if  ever  so  light; 

Their  least  gift,  which  they  left  to  your  childhood  in 
long  ago  years, 

Is  now  turned  from  a toy  to  a reUc,  and  gazed  at 
through  tears.** 

And  if  Charley  Wayne  had  been  dead  his  mo- 
ther wonld  hardly  have  felt  her  solitude  deeper 
than  she  felt  it  for  the  first  few  weeks  after  he 
went  away.  But  as  time  passed  on  she  grew 
more  accustomed  to  her  loneliness,  and  his  let- 
ters began  to  give  her  comfort.  He  was  in  an 
engagement  now  and  then,  and  came  through 
safely.  She  began  to  hope  she  should  see  him 
again. 

Before  1862  was  over  she  heard  of  his  promo- 
tion— Captain  Charley  now:  she  had  grown 
strong  enough  to  feel  glad  and  proud  when  she 
heard  of  it.  She  wrote  him  a cheerful  letter  of 
praise  and  congratulation,  which  he  put  next 
his  heart  and  wore  more  proudly  than  his  new 
honors.  He  had  never  known — would  he  ever 
know  ? — a dearer  love  : his  mother  was  still  for 
him  first  among  women. 

One  day,  early  in  March,  he  wrote  her  how 
beautiful  the  Virginian  spring  was;  how  the 
wild,  bright  blossoms  were  opening  soft  eyes  to 
a softer  sky,  and  the  birds  were  singing  a song 
of  peace,  peace,  when  for  man  there  was  no 
peace. 

While  she  was  reading  his  letter  other  tidings 
came ; a long  dispatch  from  one  who  knew  and 
loved  her  boy ; the  story  of  an  action,  such  as 
in  these  days  of  great  battles  >ve  scarcely  think 
of,  w’here  only  a few  companies  were  engaged, 
but  in  wliich  Charley  had  fallen,  severely  wound- 
ed— fallen,  as  she  would  be  proud  to  hear,  brave- 
ly cheering  on  his  men.  He  was  wounded  in 
arm  and  leg,  but  was  safely  in  the  hospital,  and, 
they  hoped,  w^ould  do  well. 

It  is  strange  how  much  strength  is  in  the 
w'eakest  and  most  loving  type  of  women  in  the 
hours  which  try  men’s  souls.  I do  not  think 
good  Dr,  Holmes,  used  to  the  horrors  of  the  dis- 
secting room,  made  ready  one  whit  more  coolly 
to  start  on  his  “search  for  the  Captain”  than 
she  on  hers  for  Captain  Charley.  I think  she 
forgot  nothing  which  he  could  need,  and  I do 
not  believe  a tear  fell  till  all  her  preparations 
were  over,  and  she  sat  in  the  cars  on  her  way 
to  him.  What  if  her  tears  did  fall  then,  silent 
but  bitter,  behind  her  thick  veil  ? There  would 
be  no  stain  of  them  when  he  saw  the  face  which 
must  be  cheerful  for  his  sake. 

How  the  time  went  she  never  knew  till  she 
stood  beside  his  bed — saw  him  white  and  weak, 
witli  the  impress  of  terrible  pain  on  his  face — 
but  saw  him  alive,  in  this  world ! 

“How  you  must  have  hurried,  mother,  to 
get  here  so  soon  I I did  not  expect  you  yet,  but 
I am  glad  you  arc  here.  They  will  cut  my  arm 
off  to-morrow.  They  can’t  save  it.  Sometimes 
such  an  operation  proves  fatal.  I don’t  think 
it  wll  in  my  case.  I keep  up  a good  heart ; but 
if  I should  die,  I should  like  to  touch  your  hand 
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and  see  your  face  the  last  thing  in  this  world. 
First  and  last  there’s  nothing  like  mother.” 

All  that  night  she  sat  by  him.  If  she  was 
tired  with  her  journey  she  did  not  know  it.  She 
only  knew  that  to-night  he  w^as  with  her — to- 
morrow might  be  flowing  between  them  the  wa- 
ters of  that  river  from  whose  farther  shore  comes 
back  no  echo. 

As  for  him,  secretly  he  expected  to  die ; but 
a great  content  shone  from  his  eyes.  He  re- 
joiced in  her  presence,  like  a child  lonely  and 
tired  who  finds  rest  in  its  mother’s  bosom.  He 
did  not  fear  what  the  morrow  would  bring — if 
death,  tliere  had  never  been  a moment  when  ho 
shrank  from  it  since  he  ofifered  his  life  to  the 
need  of  his  country. 

The  morning  came  at  length,  and  with  it  the 
hour  which  was  to  decide  his  fate.  Firmly  he 
insisted  upon  sending  his  mother  away.  The 
moment  there  was  any  fear  of  death  ho  told 
her  she  should  be  called;  in  the  mean  time  ho 
was  resolute  to  spare  her  the  sight  of  his  suffer- 
ing. She  resist^  for  a while,  then  yielded  to 
the  force  of  his  will.  She  never  could  have 
known  worse  torture,  however,  than  her  wait- 
ing. Was  it  for  hours  or  moments — she  could 
never  tell — that  she  sat  there  with  shut  eyes 
and  clasped  hands  waiting  for  her  summons. 

At  last  the  assistant  surgeon  touched  her  arm. 

He  has  borne  the  operation,  Madam,  mnch 
better  than  wo  feared.  We  shall  save  his  leg, 
though  he  may  always  be  a little  lame.  His 
arm  is  off,  and,  according  to  present  appear- 
ances, wo  think  he  will  get  well.  His  courage 
will  go  a great  way — never  groaned  through  the 
w'hole  of  it.” 

She  heard  the  words  as  one  in  a dream,  clutch- 
ing at  one  thought.  Her  boy  was  alive — likely 
to  live.  She  tried  to  stand  and  could  not.  She 
began  to  guess  then  what  the  extent  of  the  fear 
had  been  whose  reaction  was  so  powerful  and 
exhausting.  Soon  she  gatliered  again  strength 
and  composure  with  the  thought  that  he  was  j 
waiting  for  her,  and  then  she  went  to  him.  | 

Then  she  knelt  by  his  bedside  and  felt  his 
left  arm,  all  he  had  now,  touch  her  neck.  The 
utmost  e.xertion  of  her  self-control  could  not 
keep  back  sobs  and  tears.  Maimed  and  halt, 
her  brave  boy,  of  whoso  symmetry  and  strength 
she  had  been  so  proud  I 

She  little  knew  what  bitter,  despairing  thoughts 
were  struggling  just  then  in  his  heart.  When 
it  was  all  over  he  had  just  begun  to  realize  how 
strong  had  been  his  unconscious  hope  to  die.  It 
would  have  been  so  much  better,  he  thought, 
than  to  live  this  helpless,  disfigured  hulk,  shut 
out  by  fate  from  manhood’s  work  and  woman’s 
love.  Her  passion  of  tears  did  him  good.  Re- 
membering how  she  loved  him,  he  grew  strong 
to  live  for  her  sake.  Very  gently  he  touched 
her  hair  as  he  said, 

“ Mother,  you  would  rather  have  me  as  I am 
than  not  to  have  me  at  all  ?” 

How  that  question  stilled  her  repinings ! How 
many  mothers  had  given  to  the  good  cause  their 
allyi^w  many  were  weeping  at  that  hour  mad, 
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useless  tears,  which  never  thrilled  the  cold  fore- 
heads of  dead  sons ! She  had  her  boy  with  her 
still — she  could  touch  his  lips — look  in  his  eyes 
— he  could  hear  when  she  spoke.  What  had 
she  to  do  with  sorrow  ? What  was  it  to  give  an 
arm,  and  the  grace  of  movement  she  had  loved 
to  watch,  when  still  she  could  keep  her  boy,  her 
brave,  true  boy?  Smiling  again  through  her 
tears  she  whispered, 

“Charley,  God  is  good.  I think  how  deso- 
late I must  have  been  without  you,  and  even  as 
it  is  I am  content.” 

Never  had  Captain  Charley  been  so  true  a 
hero  as  when  he  put  aside  his  own  sorrow,  the 
downfall  of  his  hopes,  the  wound  to  his  pride, 
and  resolved  to  strive  to  live  not  only,  but  to  be 
contented  with  life  for  her  sake. 

In  the  days  that  followed  she  nursed  him  back 
to  health  again.  Never,  after  that  first  hour, 
did  either  of  them  breathe  a single  regret. 
They  accepted  life  with  thankfulness,  not  pro- 
tests ; and  1 think  at  last  Captain  Charley  grew 
even  to  bo  glad  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  make 
his  sacrifice  for  his  country  so  costly. 

The  last  week  of  May  she  brought  him  home. 
The  apple-trees  were  in  flower,  full  of  a pink 
whiteness  of  glorious  bloom.  The  fields  about 
their  country-house  were  green ; and  again,  as 
when  he  w'cnt  away,  roses  and  heliotrope  nodded 
in  the  open  windows,  and  the  bird,  thrilling  to 
old  memories  of  summer  isles,  trilled  over  them 
a mutinous  jubilee  of  sweet  sounds,  which  the 
wild  robins  and  gay  orioles  outside  strove  long- 
ingly to  emulate. 

And  so,  amidst  birds  and  flowers  and  sun- 
shine, Captain  Charley  sat  down  again  at  home. 

“My  work  is  over  now,”  he  said,  glancing 
patiently,  not  sadly,  at  the  empty  sleeve  at  his 
side.  “Perhaps  God  thought  you  were  the 
one,  mother,  after  all,  who  needed  roe  the  most, 
and  this  was  His  way  of  sending  me  back.” 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

Napoleon  the  third  espoused  the 

daughter  of  the  Countess  de  Montijo  as  a 
matter  of  profound  policy.  When  he  was  first 
attracted  by  her  beauty  and  grace  he  endeavored 
vainly  to  make  her  his  mistress.  To  all  his  in- 
ducements and  promises  she  turned  a deaf  ear. 
Her  obstinacy  inflamed  into  a deeper  feeling 
that  which  had  been  but  a caprice ; and  at  last 
Napoleon  began  seriously  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a union  with  the 
Spanish  demoiselle. 

He  reviewed  the  career  of  the  Great  Napoleon, 
and  marked  the  success  which  had  attended  his 
spouse  Josephine;  how  she  had  won  adherents 
to  her  husband’s  cause  by  her  grace  and  beauty; 
how  those  haughty  and  noble  families  which  had 
obstinately  held  aloof  from  the  splendid  Ad- 
venturer gave  way  before  the  fascinations  of  the  , 
lovely,  accomplished  Josephine,  and  finally 
ranged  themselves  among  the  supporters  of  the 
Emperor.  He  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  all 

his  endeavors  to  obtain  a consort  among  the 
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princely  families  of  Europe  had  utterly  failed ; 
and  then  he  said  to  himself,  **  I will  make  this 
beautiful  woman  my  Empress;  she  shall  share 
my  throne.  Her  influence  shall  be  firmly  es- 
tablished ; her  amiable  and  gentle  rule  shall  be 
felt  throughout  France,  and  will  go  far  to 
strengthen  my  power.” 

So  the  Emperor  espoused  Mademoiselle  do 
Montijo,  after  having  won  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  for  this  union  by  issuing  a proclamation 
to  them  asserting  he,  their  Emperor,  “wished 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  which  they  one  and  all 
possess^ — that  is,  to  marry  the  woman  of  his 
choice.”  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  his  coun- 
cilors desired  him  to  espouse  some  royal  prin- 
cess, but  he  loved  the  woman  he  was  about  to 
marry,  and  he  appealed  to  the  people  to  support 
him  in  his  course.  He  knew  beforehand  how 
unanimous  would  be  their  verdict  in  his  favor. 

Then  began  Eugenie’s  reign  as  the  dispenser 
of  all  the  court  charities  and  doer  of  all  kindly 
actions.  Through  her  were  obtained  all  par- 
dons ; by  her  intercessions  amnesties  were  pro- 
claimed ; she  erected  hospitals,  endowed  asy- 
lums, and  founded  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes.  She  requested  and 
obtained  sums  to  build  churches  and  cathedrals. 
She  procured  grants  from  the  Government  for 
the  building  of  branch  railroads ; she  petitioned 
the  Emperor  for  the  improvement  of  docks  and 
harbors,  and  for  the  erection  of  city-halls  in  dif- 
ferent towns  all  over  the  empire.  In  fact  her 
name  became  associated  with  all  that  denoted 
civilization,  progress,  and  peace.  Ere  long  she 
was  known  throughout  France  as  the  kind,  the 
charitable,  the  amiable  Empress. 

Then  came  another  phase  in  the  career  of 
Eugenie.  Her  hold  upon  the  people  as  a benev- 
olent sovereign  was  firmly  fixed ; she  was  now 
to  appear  in  another  light.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  trades  which  depend  upon  the  beau  monde 
for  patronage  were  languishing.  The  Empress 
expressed  her  determination  to  come  to  their 
aid;  and  she  at  once  began  a series  of  grand 
court  balls,  of  state  concerts,  of  dinners  of  cere- 
mony. She  attended  all  the  operas,  went  to  all 
the  theatres.  She  entered  upon  an  unceasing 
round  of  gayeties.  She  requested  that  all  the 
ministers  of  the  court  as  well  as  the  grand  offi- 
cers of  her  own  and  the  Emperor’s  household 
should  give  grand  entertainments,  and  Paris 
forthwith  rushed  madly  into  dissipation.  The 
Empress  set  the  example  of  dressing  with  hith- 
erto unattempted  splendor ; and  from  that  day 
to  this  the  trades  above  referred  to  have  had  no 
complaint  to  make  as  regards  lack  of  employ- 
ment. Euge'nie  became  the  undoubted,  the  un- 
rivaled Empress  of  Fashion’s  realm,  and  like  a 
true  woman  she  delightedly  reveled  in  her  pow’er. 

Napoleon  found  his  Empress  fully  and  ably 
aiding  to  establish  his  hold  upon  the  French 
people,  and  he  determined  that  he  >vould  ex- 
hibit her  to  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  not 
yet  seen  her.  So  he  made  a grand  tour  through 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  was 
received — himself  and  his  spouse — with  their 
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retinue,  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner.  The 
success  of  this  voyage  caused  Napoleon  to  un- 
dertake another,  but  on  a much  grander  scale 
of  magnificence.  He  determined  to  visit  Brit- 
tany, that  strong-hold  of  legitimacy,  where  the 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  shouting  “Hrs 
Henri  F.,”  and  where  the  men  all  wore  white 
cockades.  For  months  before  the  tour  began 
the  Prefects  throughout  Brittany  were  instruct- 
ed to  make  known  the  most  crying  necessities 
of  their  departments,  and  these  necessities  were, 
in  the  name  of  the  Empress,  fully  satisfied.  At 
length  the  date  chosen  for  the  Imperial  voyage 
arrived,  and  on  a bright  summer  morning  their  • 
Majesties,  wdth  a magnificent  suite,  left  Paris 
for  Cherbourg,  from  whence  they  were  to  sail  for 
Brest. 

Napoleon  had  insisted  upon  a visit  from 
Queen  Victoria  at  Cherbourg,  and  she  duly 
came  to  give  eclat  to  the  ceremonies  which  took 
place  at  that  town.  Eugenie  was  seen  upon 
that  occasion  riding  in  the  same  grand  state 
carriage  yrith  Victoria;  and  plain,  and  ugly,  and 
unsympathetic  did  England’s  Queen  look  when 
seated  beside  Eugdnie,  who,  in  a most  becoming 
and  tasteful  toilet,  was  the  very  impersonifica- 
tion  of  Imperial  loveliness.  I thought  I had 
rarely  beheld  a greater  dowdy  than  Victoria,  as 
she  appeared  that  day.  She  wore  a white  dress 
trimmed  with  light  blue  ribbons,  a green  scarf, 
and  a bright  pink  parasol ; while,  to  add  to  the 
un picturesque  effect  of  this  agglomeration  of 
colors,  the  ribbons  of  her  bonnet  (almost  too 
small  and  too  unshapely  a thing  to  be  called  by 
that  name)  were  a dark  uncertain  brown.  No 
French womnn  would  ever  appear  in  such  a guise. 

The  contrast  was  immensely  in  favor  of  Eugdnie, 
and  the  proud  French  people  shouted  “ Vive 
rimpcratrice!"  with  lusty  lungs  and  intense  satis- 
faction. 

From  Cherbourg  to  Brest  the  Imperial  party 
was  transported  on  the  magnificent  war  steamer 
La  Bretagne.  During  the  voyage  (which  lasted 
twenty-four  hours)  three  decrees,  granting  in- 
creased pay,  promotions,  and  other  favors  to 
French  seamen,  were  signaled  to  the  escorts  of  the 
vessel  bearing  their  Majesties,  and  these  decrees, 
it  tvas  specially  announced,  were  issued  by  the 
Emperor  at  the  request  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

The  Imperial  couple  had  scarcely  landed  at 
Brest  ere  this  fact  was  known  over  all  France. 

I had  the  good  fortune  to  accompany  the  Impe- 
rial party  on  this  tour,  and  speak  of  these  mat- 
ters from  personal  observation.  The  stay  at 
Brest  was  a continued  ovation.  Hundreds  of 
the  miserable  inmates  of  the  Bagne^  that  dread- 
ed prison,  were  liberated  by  intercession  of  Her 
Majesty.  Others  had  the  term  of  their  impris- 
onment shortened.  On  all  sides  arose  loud  and 
sincere  praises  of  Eugenie. 

Then  began  the  trip  into  Brittany.  The 
country  was  unprovided  with  railroads,  and  their 
Majesties  and  suite  traveled  by  post.  But  this 
in  an  Imperial  manner,  in  gala  carriages  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  the  Empire,  and  re- 
splendent  with  gold,  satin,  and  lace.  The  po- 
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riod  of  this  first  visit  to  Brittany  was  well  chosen. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  province  are  superstitious 
to  a degree,  and  all  over  Brittany  you  find  sacred 
caves,  fountains,  churches  erected  up)on  conse- 
crated spots,  places  where  wonderful  miracles 
were  once  performed,  as  the  peasants  inform 
yon  with  great  earnestness  and  sincerity.  To 
the  most  renowned  of  these  venerated  spots  their 
Majesties  were  to  make  a pilgrimage.  The  Pre- 
fects had,  long  before  the  date  of  the  tour,  in- 
formed the  Bretons  that  the  Empress  was  com- 
ing, to  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  d’Auray,  to  pray 
for  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  her  only 
child,  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  all  the  hearts  of 
Brittany's  mothers  b^t  in  unison  with  the  Em- 
press's proclaimed  desire.  Her  cause  was  thus 
half  won  ere  she  entered  the  province.  At  eight 
in  the  morning  of  a bright  sunshiny  day  the  Im- 
perial .cortdge  left  Brest.  Ere  it  had  proceeded  a 
league  from  the  city  a swarm  of  Brdton  peasants, 
in  their  picturesque  holiday  attire,  mounted  on 
the  sturdy  ponies  of  that  region,  had  formed  an 
escort  to  their  Majesties,  and  at  the  top  of  their 
horses*  speed  they  raced  on  beside  the  dashing 
and  magnificently  accoutred  thorough  - breds, 
which  were  drawing  the  half  hundred  carriages 
containing  the  Imperial  party.  Loud  and  con- 
tinued cheers  rent  the  air,  while  the  peasants 
pressed  eagerly  forward  to  gaze  at  the  Empress 
as  she  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  window,  kiss- 
ing her  hand  to  one  and  all.  The  universal 
cry  was,  “Long  live  the  Empress!”  The  Em- 
peror was  overlooked ; all  eyes  were  bent  upon 
the  beautiful  woman,  whose  face  was  suffused 
with  a glow  of  pleased  surprise,  of  gratified  am- 
bition. 

The  service  at  St.  Anne  d'Auray  was  a most 
impressive  one.  The  archbishop  went  through 
the  grand  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  little  building 
dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  The  church  itself  nev- 
er could  have  contained  one  tenth  the  people  as- 
sembled to  witness  that  mass.  Over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Bretons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  kneeling  there  in  profound  and  sin- 
cere worship.  As  the  venerable  prelate  called 
upon  the  Almighty  to  bless  and  preserve  the 
Empress  and  her  son  a murmur  of  heart-felt  as- 
sent swept  through  the  assembled  crowd.  At 
the  termination  of  the  moss  drums  rolled,  trump- 
ets sounded,  swords  clanged,  while  the  loud 
booming  of  cannon  lent  additional  solemnity  to 
this  stirring  scene.  I was  gazing  with  wonder 
at  the  recipients  of  all  this  incense,  was  reflect- 
ing with  admiration  on  the  grandeur  of  their  po- 
sition, when  suddenly  1 observed  a gleam  of  un- 
controllable joy  and  satisfaction  flit  across  the 
usually  calm  features  of  the  Emperor.  “ See  I 
see!”  said  he,  grasping  the  arm  of  his  wife; 

font  a nous!''  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  present  had  donned  a tri-colored  cockade. 
Brittany  was  won  to  Napoleon,  and  all  throngh 
the  power  and  influence  of  his  gentle  consort’s 
loveliness  and  beauty. 

Tears  passed  by,  and  Eugenio  rose  in  popu- 
larity and  influence.  Then  came  the  Italian 
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I campaign ; and  ere  Napoleon  III.  left  France  to 
; gain  the  rapid  succession  of  victories  which  freed 
I Italy  from  the  Hapsburg,  and  covered  the  arms 
I of  France  with  glory,  he  issued  a decree  naming 
the  Empress  “Itegente  of  the  Empire.”  She 
was  to  govern  absolutely  in  his  absence ; to  pre- 
side at  councils  of  ministers ; to  administer,  in 
fact,  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  Em- 
press had  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  her  ca- 
reer. Napoleon  came  back  a victor  to  France. 

A short  period  elapsed,  and  then  began  the 
struggles  of  the  Italians  for  entire  freedom,  for 
unfettered  unity.  This  the  Emperor  opposed  : 
he  had  other  designs  for  Italy.  His  incompre- 
hensible policy,  his  apparent  hostility  both  to 
the  Pope  and  to  the  Italians,  made  him  enemies 
on  each  side;  and,  in  a moment  of  anger  and 
annoyance  he  determined  he  would  put  down 
the  power  of  the  clergy  in  France.  When  this 
design  became  apparent  the  priests  flocked  around 
Eugenic ; they  besought  her  aid  and  influence ; 
they  obtained  both.  She  pronounced  her  sym- 
pathies in  favor  of  the  Church,  and  at  once 
found  herself  in  antagonism  with  her  husband. 

She  did  not  falter  for  a moment.  Giddy  with 
power,  placed  high  on  the  pedestal  ho  had  so 
diligently  reared  for  her,  she  made  a determined 
stand ; and  then  began  a smiggle  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress. 

In  her  excitement  she  pushed  herself  so  far 
athwart  the  plans  of  Napoleon  as  to  cause  se- 
rious outbreaks  between  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion she  left  France  and  traveled  throngh  En  - 
gland and  Scotland.  She  went  without  her 
husband’s  consent — in  direct  op|X)sition,  in  fact, 
to  his  wishes — but  still  she  went.  Ho  did  not 
prevent  her  leaving  France — “/es  convenances" 
would  have  suffered  thereby,  and  the  people 
would  have  known  that  discord  reigned  in  the 
Imperial  household.  Engdnie  remained  absent 
some  weeks,  and  then  returned,  as  she  went,  un- 
bidden. 

About  this  time  the  afllairs  of  the  country  be- 
came much  embarrassed,  and  hL  Fould,  the 
Emperor’s  Minister  of  State  and  most  devoted 
adherent,  advised  the  strictest  economy  in  the 
court  expenses.  The  Empress  took  umbrage  at 
this,  and  forthwith  launched  into  such  extrava- 
gance as  frightened  even  the  Emperor  himself. 

He  remonstrated:  all  in  vain.  Not  only  did 
Engdnie  continue  her  reckless  course,  but  she 
became  exacting  upon  the  subject  of  all  those 
who  belonged  to  the  court  imitating  her  exam- 
ple. From  that  day  to  this  the  boundless  ex- 
travagance of  her  entourage  has  surpassed  all 
precedent,  and  now  the  courtiers,  one  and  all, 
are  irretrievably  indebted.  Not  even  the  most 
wealthy  of  them  could,  by  a sacrifice  of  all  they 
possess,  pay  a tithe  of  their  debts.  The  Em- 
press intrigued  against  M.  Fould  until,  offended  ' 
beyond  measure,  he  resigned  his  post. 

This  success  did  not  satisfy  Her  Majesty ; it 
was  but  as  oil  poured  upon  the  flames.  She 
grew  more  and  more  arrogant  and  meddlesome, 
and  it  became  known  at  large  throughout  France 
that  the  Emperor  and  his  spouse  were  at  vari- 
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ance  upon  all  political  questions,  and  that  she 
was  raising  up  a party,  a political  organization, 
to  assist  her  plans.  She  was  and  is  a determ- 
ined and  energetic  ally  of  the  Pope,  and  for  him 
she  plotted  and  worked  with  an  energy  worthy 
of  any  cause.  She  sent  him  vast  sums  of  mon- 
ey, obtained  from  irregular  sources;  she  col- 
lected from  her  adherents  and  surrounders  all 
they  could  give  her ; caused  contributions  to  be 
exacted  from  even  the  servants  in  the  imperial 
household ; and  at  last,  when  she  had  exhausted 
all  her  means,  she  pledged  to  the  old  Duke  of 
Bninswick — a monomaniac  upon  the  subject  of 
possessing  diamonds — the  jewels  which  the  great 
cities  of  France,  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bor- 
deaux, Strasbourg,  and  othera  presented  to  her 
on  the  occasion  of  her  maniage  to  Napoleon. 
These  jewels  were,  strictly  speaking,  crown  prop- 
erty, but  in  her  overzeal  and  religious  enthusi- 
asm, largely  spiced  with  a spirit  of  opposition  to 
her  husband’s  wishes,  she  sold  those  jewels  and 
sent  the  sums  obtained  to  Pius  IX. 

Her  old  antagonist,  M.  Fonld,  has  been  re- 
called to  office  by  the  Emperor,  who  is  aware 
of  his  great  worth,  and,  as  Minister  of  Finance, 
Fould  is  once  more  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wild  extravagance  of  Eugenic.  He  pleads  and 
menaces,  but  prayers  and  threats  are  alike  in- 
effectual. The  palace  of  the  Elys^,  which  their 
Majesties  are  to  occupy  next  year,  has  just  been 
renovated.  The  apartments  destined  for  the 
Empress  were  magnificent.  She  found  them 
insufficiently  so,  and  has  caused  changes  and 
ordered  additional  decorations  which  will  cost 
millions  upon  millions. 

Some  time  since  the  Empress  founded  a jour- 
nal in  Paris  which  is  recognized  as  Her  Majesty’s 
organ.  I refer  to  La  Fiance,  a daily  paper, 
edited  by  the  notorious  Vicorate  dc  la  Guerro- 
niere,  a Senator  of  the  Empire,  and  fiimous  as 
the  reputed  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  which 
from  time  to  time  have  appeared  in  Paris,  and 
which  were,  rumor  says,  conceived  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  and  witten  by  His  Majesty, 
but  attributed  by  common  consent  to  La  Guerro- 
ni^re.  I can  explain  the  real  nature  of  the 
transactions  in  question.  The  Emperor  sketched 
out  the  brochures,  and  then  M.  de  la  Guerroni^re 
edited  the  notes  given  him  by  His  Majesty. 
This  personage  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  “ Bu- 
reau de  la  Presse that  is,  he  was  the  control- 
ling power  over  the  Paris  Journals.  When  M. 
dc  Persigny  was  named  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
he  entered  into  a strict  investigation  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  depending  upon  that  office, 
the  “Bureau  de  la  Presse”  being  among  the 
number.  The  transactions  of  M.  de  la  Guerro- 
nibre  were  deemed  irregular  by  Persigny,  and 
ho  complained  to  the  Emperor,  who  told  him  to 
dismiss  the  Vicomte,  This  was  done,  and  then 
His  Majesty  appointed  him  to  the  Senate.  This 
did  not  satisfy  M.  de  la  Guerronibre;  he  has 
been  a journalist,  has  always  dabbled  in  litera- 
ture, and  ho  wished  to  continue  this  career. 


He  demanded  permission  from  His  Majesty  to 
found  a new  paper.  This  was  refused;  and 
then  he  bethought  him  of  a grand  expedient. 
He  persuaded  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  patronize 
a journal  w'hich  should  be  her  organ,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  organ  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  idea  pleased  Her  Majesty.  She 
furnished  two  millions  of  francs  to  start  the  en- 
terprise, and  she  then  demanded  from  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  De  Persigny,  permission 
for  La  Guerronibre  to  commence  ^e  immediate 
publication  of  the  journal. 

The  Minister  sought  the  Emperor’s  advice, 
and  was  ordered  to  refuse  the  required  favor. 
This  incensed  the  Empress,  who  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  change  his  Majesty’s  de- 
cision. La  Guerronibre  was  not  to  be  beaten  in 
this  manner,  however ; he  suggested  to  the  Em- 
press that  her  journal  should  be  established  in 
Brussels.  She  caught  at  the  idea,  and  announced 
her  determination  to  her  husband,  who  saw  that 
further  opposition  was  useless,  and  at  length 
gave  way,  and  allowed  the  journal  to  appear  in 
Paris.  For  it  to  have  been  carried  on  out  of  the 
empire  would  have  been  to  expose  to  the  world 
the  antagonism  which  exists  between  their  Ma- 
jesties. 

The  change  of  character  which  is  so  noticea- 
ble in  Eugbnie  is  not  the  only  one  observable  in 
her  Majesty.  Though  but  thirty-six  years  of 
age  her  beauty  is  sadly  on  the  wane.  Her  cheeks 
ore  now  pendent,  her  hair  thin  and  falling,  while 
the  nose — formerly  so  well  shaped,  so  precisely 
adapted  to  her  style  of  feature — seems  far  too 
prominent.  This  effect  is  no  doubt  produced  by 
the  failing  of  the  cheeks.  Then  her  Majesty  has 
resorted  to  what  the  French  term  “ niaquillage'' 
— that  is,  painting  cheeks,  eyebrows,  lashes, 
and  lips.  Her  make-up  is  scientific,  but  plain- 
ly to  be  detected ; and  persons  who  see  the  Em- 
press now  for  the  first  time  exclaim,  “Why, 
she  is  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  has  been  repre- 
sented !”  She  is  not  handsome  now.  Her  brow 
has  lost  its  bright,  amiable  look ; the  cares  of 
her  newly -assumed  position  have  wrinkled  its 
once  smooth  surface ; besides,  she  is  a Spanish 
woman,  and  they  soon  fade.  She  has  become 
capricious  and  overbearing — jealous  she  has  ever 
been  since  her  marriage,  and  with  good  cause. 
Her  present  extravagance  is  unpardonable ; in 
fact,  the  woman  is  totally  transformed.  The 
query  now  is,  was  she  really  all  she  seemed,  or 
was  it  policy  ? — were  her  amiability  and  sweet- 
ness of  deportment  but  assumed  as  occasion  re- 
quired? 

Should  Napoleon  be  suddenly  deprived  of  life, 
and  Eugenie  be  thus  made  Rcgente,  the  world 
will  witness  strange  deeds.  It  will  see  the  Pope 
controlling  the  vast  empire  of  Franco.  With 
such  an  eventuality  possible  a great  interest 
centres  in  Eugdnie — the  no  longer  amiable, 
kind,  good,  and  charitable  Empress;  but  the 
madly -extravagant,  bigoted,  superstitious  tool 
of  the  wily  Jesuits. 
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UNITED  STATEa 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  8th  of  July.  It  in- 
cludes events  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
last  two  weeks  of  June  were  probably  the  darkest  in 
our  history.  The  North  was  invaded  by  an  army 
comprising  the  whole  available  force  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, led  by  an  able  commander,  who  was  believed 
by  his  soldiers  to  be  invincible.  In  the  West  alfairs 
hung  in  a balance  so  even  that  no  one  could  predict 
how  the  scale  would  turn.  There  were  rumors  of 
foreign  intervention,  which  bore  tokens  of  probabil- 
ity. Discontent  with  the  conduct  of  the  w'ar  was 
general.  Disaflection  grew  daily  bolder  if  not 
stronger.  Prominent  politicians  who  were  thought 
to  be  shrewd  if  not  honest,  took  ground  which  fell 
little  short  of  actual  treason.  One  of  these  had  been 
nominated  as  Governor  of  the  third  State  in  the 
Union.  The  first  week  in  J uly  has  wrought  a great 
change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

About  the  9th  of  June  the  Confederate  army  un- 
der General  Lee  began  to  leave  its  position  near 
Fredericksburg,  apparently  moving  in  a northwest- 
erly direction.  A few  days’  march  would  take  them 
to  the  Potomac  north  of  Washington ; crossing  the 
river  they  might  turn  southward,  threatening  the 
capital  on  its  undefended  side,  and  menacing  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia.  There  was  at  first  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  was  the  plan  of  Lee,  or 
whether  the  movement  was  only  a feint  under  cover 
of  which  large  reinforcements  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  garrison  of  Vicksburg.  Events 
soon  showed  that  an  invasion  of  theNorth^  with  the 
entire  force  of  the  Anny  of  V'irginia,  was  intended. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  our  advanced  posi- 
tion was  at  Winchester,  w’hich  was  held  by  General 
Milroy  with  about  7000  men,  and  about  as  many 
more  were  scattered  at  posts  in  the  vicinity.  On 
the  13th  the  Confederate  General  Ewell,  with  a 
force  estimated  at  15,000  or  18,000  men,  made  an 
attack  upon  Milroy  at  Winchester,  and  carried  his 
outer  intrenchments  by  storm.  During  the  night 
a council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  w'os  resolved  to  re- 
treat, leaving  behind  all  the  ammunition  and  stores. 
But  the  retreating  forces  had  hardly  begun  their 
inarch  when  they  w'ere  assailed  by  an  ovenv helming 
force,  and  utterly  routed.  Of  the  7000  men  only 
about  2000  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  in  a body 
and  gaining  Harper’s  Ferry,  82  miles  distant,  losing 
every  thing  except  what  they  carried  on  their  per- 
sons. Some  others  afterward  came  in  ; and  General 
Milroy  estimated  his  whole  loss  at  2000,  which  is 
probably  below  the  truth.  On  the  14  th  the  first 
body  of  the  Confederate  army  appear  to  have  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  advanced  upon  Hagerstown,  Ma- 
lydand.  On  the  15th  President  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  an  additional  force  of 
100,000  men  to  repel  the  invasion.  Of  these  Mary- 
land was  to  furnish  10,000,  Pennsylvania  50,000, 
Ohio  30,000,  and  West  Virginia  10,000,  to  Ber\-e  for 
six  months,  unless  sooner  discharged;  and  imme- 
diately after  New  York  was  called  upon  to  furnish 
20,000.  New  York  was  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
call  The  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Seventy-first  Rcg^ 
iments  left  New  York  on  the  17th,  followed  on  the 
next  and  subsequent  days  by  other  regiments. 
Most  of  these  were  sent  to  Harrisburg,  the  capital 
of  Pennsvlvania,  which  appeared  to  be  the  imme- 
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I diate  point  at  which  the  enemy  were  Mming.  Mean- 
while other  bodies  of  the  enemy  bad  crowed  the  Poto- 
mac, and  were  spreading  themselves  in  various  di- 
I rections  through  the  border  counties  of  Maryland 
I and  Pennsylvania.  They  occupied  Frederick  City, 

I the  capital  of  Maryland,  Cham^rsburg,  York,  Get- 
tysburg, Carlisle,  and  came  within  a few  miles  of 
Harrisburg  on  the  29th,  seizing  horses,  clothing, 

! provisions,  and  every  thing  which  could  of  use  to 
I them,  levying  contributions,  and  inflicting  serious 
I damage  upon  the  railroads,  but  generally  abstaining, 

! in  pursuance  of  strict  orders,  from  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  private  property.  About  the  27th  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  into  Mary- 
land at  Williamsport,  and  Lee  took  up  his  head-  * 
quarters  at  Hagerstown. 

In  the  mean  while  our  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
broken  up  from  its  encampment  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock on  the  11th  and  12th,  and  marched  northward 
on  a line  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  enemy. 

Several  brilliant  skirmishes  between  cavalry  detach- 
ments took  place,  the  most  important  of  these  being 
on  the  21st,  at  Middleburg,  Virginia,  where  our  cav- 
alry, under  General  Pleasanton,  gained  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  the  enemy,  under  Stuart.  It 
WM  for  a time  supposed  that  a general  engagement 
would  take  place  on  the  old  Bull  Run  battle-ground. 

But  I^c  kept  on  northward,  and  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing ^landand  without  encountering  our  forces.  The 
route  of  our  army  was  kept  carefully  concealed,  and 
it  was  not  even  known  that  it  had  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac until  the  27th,  when  the  head-quarters  were 
at  Frederick  City,  which  had  been  abandoncil  by  the 
enemy.  On  this  day  General  Hooker  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  General  George  G.  Meade,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  his  fiux3wcll  address  to  the  Army,  Gen- 
eral Hooker  says,  “ In  conformity  with  orders  from 
the  War  Department,  I relinquish  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  transferred  to 
Major-General  George  G.  Meade,  a brave  and  ac- 
complished soldier,  who  has  nobly  earned  the  con- 
! fidence  and  esteem  of  the  army  on  many  a well-fought 
I field.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  iny  useful- 
I ness  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is 
impaired,  I part  from  it,  yet  not  without  the  deep- 
I est  emotion.”  General  Meade,  on  assuming  the  com- 
I mand,  issued  the  following  General  Order : 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I here- 
by assume  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  As  a 
soldier,  in  obeying  this  order,  an  order  totally  unexpected 
and  unsolicited,  1 have  no  promiaes  or  pledges  to  make. 

Tlie  country  looka  to  this  array  to  relieve  it  from  the  de- 
vastation and  disgrace  of  a hostile  invasion.  Whatever 
fatigues  and  sacrifices  we  may  bo  called  upon  to  undeigo, 
let  us  have  In  view  constantly  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests involved,  and  lei  each  man  determine  to  do  his  duty, 
leaving  to  an  all-cootrolling  Providence  the  decision  of  the 
conteaL  It  is  with  Just  diffidence  that  I relieve  in  the 
command  of  this  army  an  eminent  and  accomplished  sol- 
dier, whose  name  roust  ever  appear  conspicuotis  In  the  his- 
tory of  its  achievements : but  I rely  upon  the  hearty  rap- 
port of  my  companions  in  arms  to  aasist  mo  in  the  di^ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  the  important  trust  which  has  been 
confided  to  me. 

The  Union  army  being  near  Frederickibnrg,  and 
that  of  the  Confederates  near  Hagerstown,  a glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  our  forces  were  interposed  ho- 
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tween  the  enemy  and  both  W ashington  and  Baltimore. 
On  the  morning  after  assuming  command  General 
Meade  ordered  the  main  body  of  his  anny  to  marcli 
northward  into  Pennsylvania,  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Harrisburg.  The  enemy  at  about  the  same 
time  advanced  in  force  in  the  same  general  direction, 
Gettysburg,  a flourishing  town  of  about  2500  inhab- 
itants, was  the  point  at  w'hich  these  tw-o  great  armies 
W'ould  probably  come  into  contact.  It  is  35  miles 
southwest  of  Harrisburg,  114  from  Philadelphia,  and 
75,  almost  due  north,  from  Washington.  If  w'c  were 
defeated  here,  the  enemy  might  select  either  of  these 
points  of  attack,  as  suited  his  convenience. 

The  First  and  Eleventh  divisions,  under  Generals 
Reynolds  and  Howard,  reached  Gettysburg  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  and  found  the  enemy  in 
force  near  the  town,  Reynolds,  w'ith  the  First,  at- 
tacked him.  He  was  killed  early  in  the  action,  and 
the  command  of  the  division  devolved  upon  General 
Doubleday,  who  seizetl  a strong  position,  'where  he 
was  attacked  by  overwhelming  forces.  Tlio  Elev- 
enth, to  w'hose  flight  at  Chancellorsville  the  loss  of 
that  battle  has  been  ascriljcd,  were  ordered  to  the 
support  of  the  First,  and  nobly  retrieved  their  repu- 
tation. They  were  still,  however,  outnumbered, 
both  flanks  being  turned,  when  General  How’ard, 
who  had  assumed  the  command,  fell  back  a short 
distance  from  the  town,  retaining  a commanding 
position.  Thus  ended  the  indecisive  battle  of  the 
Ist.  During  the  night  the  'whole  of  our  army,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  came  up,  and  the 
whole  force  of  Lee  was  also  concentrated.  General 
Meade  took  up  bis  positions  for  the  battle  which  was 
now  inevitable.  Skirmishing  began  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d.  But  it  was  not  till  4 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  that  the  enemy  commenced  the  serious 
attack  by  a fierce  cannonade  upon  Cemetery  Hill, 
the  key  of  our  position,  held  by  the  Eleventh.  This 
was  a feint,  to  cover  an  assault  upon  our  left,  di- 
rected by  Longstreet  and  Hill.  Our  men  began  to 
give  way.  when  aid  was  summoned  from  the  right, 
and  the  Twelfth  w'as  sent.  At  this  moment  Sedg- 
wick came  up  with  the  Sixth,  after  a march 
of  thirty-six  hours.  In  spite  of  their  fatigue 
they  rushwl  into  the  fight,  and  the  attack  was  re- 
pelled. It  was  now  sunset,  and  the  enemy  made  a 
determined  assault  upon  our  right,  now  held  by  the 
Twelfth,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  supports 
sent  to  the  left.  The  First  and  the  Sixth  w^cre  sent 
to  the  right  and  the  assault  was  checked.  Thus  the 
lines  of  the  tw’o  armies  were  continually  changing, 
from  dark  until  half  past  nine,  when  the  enemy 
made  their  final  charge  upon  our  right,  wrhich  was 
repulsed,  and  the  action  ceased.  The  enemy  had, 
however,  gained  a little  on  the  right.  To  General 
Slocum,  who  had  held  this  lost  ground,  w'’as  assigned 
the  task  of  recovering  it  on  Friday,  the  8d.  The 
action  was  commenced  at  daybreak  by  a cannonade 
upon  this  point,  held  by  the  Confederates  under 
Ewell.  Tins  was  responded  to  by  a series  of  despe- 
rate charges,  lasting  for  six  hours.  These  were  of 
no  avail,  and  at  ten  o’clock  the  enemy  had  been 
forced  back,  and  Slocum  reoccupied  his  former  posi- 
tion. A brief  lull  now  took  place,  broken  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  by  a cannonade  upon  our 
centre,  which  was  kept  up  for  tw'o  hours,  when  a 
furious  charge  of  infantiy’  was  directed  against  this 
point  This  was  unsuccessful,  and  our  troops  charg- 
ing in  turn  drove  the  enemy  back.  They  aban- 
doned the  field,  and  the  battle  was  over. 

This  is  a mere  outline  of  some  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  battles  of  July  lit,  2d,  and  3^  as  re- 


ported by  the  correspondents  of  the  press.  For  com- 
plete and  authentic  reports,  other  than  those  fur- 
nished by  the  brief  and  modest  dispatch  of  General 
Meade,  wo  must  await  the  publication  of  the  official  ' 
reports.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  he  simply  an- 
nounced. “ The  enemy  opened  at  1 p.m.  from  about 
150  guns  concentrated  upon  my  left  centre,  continu- 
ing without  intermission  for  about  three  hours,  at 
tho  expiration  of  which  he  assaulted  my  left  centre 
twice,  being  upon  both  occasions  handsomely  re- 
pulsed. with  severe  loss  to  him,  leaving  in  our  hands 
about  3000  prisoners.  After  repelling  the  assault, 
indications  leading  to  the  opinion  that  the  enemy 
might  be  withdrawing,  an  armed  reconnoissance  was 
pushed  forward  from  the  left  and  the  enemy  found 
to  be  in  force.  My  cavalrj^  have  been  engaged  all 
day  on  both  flanks  of  the  enemy,  harassing  and  vig- 
orously attacking  him  with  great  success,  notwith- 
standing they  encountered  superior  numbers,  both  of 
cavalry  and  infantiy.  The  army  is  in  fine  spirits.” 

Tho  President  thereupon,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  July,  issued  a congratulatory'  address  to  the  coun- 
try. The  series  of  actions  seem  to  have  been  tho 
most  desperately  contested  of  any  during  the  war, 
and  our  victory  far  more  decisive  than  was  claimed 
in  tho  brief  disptitch  of  the  commanding  General. 

Lee  retreated  toward  the  Potomac,  leaving  behind 
him  his  dead  and  wounded,  and  all  the  prisoners 
whom  ho  had  captured.  A large  number  of  his 
army  remain  in  our  hands  as  prisoners.  Accounts 
apparently  reliable  state  that  more  than  10,000  have 
been  sent  to  Baltimore,  and  that  these  are  only  a 
part  of  the  total  number  taken.  The  loss  on  either 
side  during  this  series  of  battles  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained. The  retreat  of  Lee  w'as  towaid  Hagers- 
town and  Williamsport,  by  nearly  tho  same  route  as 
that  upon  which  he  advanced.  As  we  close  tho 
Record  of  the  month  we  have  reports,  the  reliability 
of  which  can  not  be  determined,  that  Lee  has  been 
arrested  in  his  retreat  by  a sudden  rise  of  the  Poto- 
mac , that  our  pursuing  forces  have  overtaken  him 
at  Williamsport ; and  that  a battle  is  now  going  on 
at  that  point. 

Vicksburg  was  unconditionally  surrendered  to  our 
army  under  General  Grant  on  the  4Lh  of  J uly,  after 
a close  investment  of  seven  weeks.  The  several  at- 
tacks upon  this  place,  extending  over  a period  of 
nearly  fifteen  months,  from  May,  1862,  to  J uly,  1863, 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  hb- 
torj'  of  war.  IVo  have  already  recorded  the  failure 
of  the  earlier  attempts:  tho  naval  attack  of  June, 

1862  ; the  cut-off,  commenced  by  General  Williams, 
of  Butler’s  command,  in  July,  subsequently  renewed 
in  January,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  left 
Vicksburg  an  inland  town ; the  defeat  of  Sherman 
in  December ; the  various  efforts  to  reach  the  rear 
of  the  place,  by  the  Yazoo  Pass,  the  I^ko  Provi- 
dence Canal,  and  the  Big  Sunflower  Bayou.  Tho 
expedition  under  Grant,  w’hich,  after  months  of  prep- 
aration, was  fully  commenced  by  the  landing  at 
Bruinsburg  on  the  80th  of  April,  and  the  battles 
which  followed,  closing  with  the  fonnal  investment 
on  the  18th  of  May,  the  attempt  to  cany  the  works 
by  storm  on  the2istand  22d,  were  noted  in  our  last 
Record.  These  assaults  proved  so  destructive  to 
the  assailants  that  it  was  decided  to  resort  to  a reg- 
ular siege  by  approaches  and  parallels.  These  were 
pushed  on  w'ith  unrelenting  perseverance;  our  works, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  the  gar- 
rison under  General  Pemberton,  drawing  nearer  ev- 
ery day,  the  gnn-boats  in  the  river  co-operating,  by 
keeping  up  an  almost  constant  bombardment.  Tho 
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enemy,  it  waA  known,  were  greatly  straitened  by 
want  of  supplies  and  ammunition,  and  their  only 
hope  of  relief  was  that  General  Johnston  would  he 
able  to  collect  an  army  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege 
by  attacking  Grant  in  his  rear.  This  had  been  so 
strongly  defended  that  a force  of  50,000  men  would 
have  been  required  to  make  the  attempt  with  any 
hope  of  success,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Johnston 
was  able  to  concentrate  half  of  that  number.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  therefore.  General 
Pemberton  proposed  to  surrender  Vicksburg  on  con- 
dition that  his  troops  should  be  permitted  to  march 
out.  Grant  refused,  demanding  an  absolute  surren- 
der of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war.  Upon  con- 
sultation with  his  officers,  Pemberton  acceded  to 
these  terms.  No  statement  has  been  forwarded  of 
the  number  of  prisoners  or  of  the  amount  of  muni- 
tions which  fell  into  our  hands. ^The  siege  of 

Port  Hudson  has  been  vigorously  pressed  by  Gen- 
eral Banks.  An  assault  on  the  14th  of  June  was 
repulsed.  This  was  signalized  by  great  bravery  on 
the  part  of  a colored  regiment,  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  our  troops  of  this  class  have  been 
brought  under  severe  fire.  Tlie  latest  accounts  from 
Port  Hudson  come  down  to  the  close  of  June,  when 
onr  approaches  were  close  to  the  main  citadel,  and  a 

final  assault  was  daily  expected. ^The  4th  of  July 

was  abo  signalized  by  an  assault  by  the  Confederate 
Generals  Marmaduke  and  Price  upon  General  Pren- 
tiss at  Helena,  Arkansas ; they  were  repulsed,  with 
a loss  of  1500  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

In  Tennessee  General  Rosecrans  advanced  from 
Murfreesboro  against  the  enemy,  under  Bragg,  on 
the  24th  of  June.  After  several  sharp  skirmishes 
the  enemy  fell  back  upon  Tullahoma,  where  it  was 
expected  that  a stand  would  be  made.  Heavy  rains 
impeded  the  advance  of  our  troops,  who  reached  Tul- 
lahoraa  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  found  that  the  ene- 
my had  hastily  abandon^  it  the  night  before,  leav- 
ing behind  them  strong  fortifications,  a small  quan- 
tity of  stores,  and  three  siege  guns.  The  result  of 
this  advance,  thus  far,  is  to  drive  the  enemy  com- 
pletely out  of  Tennessee,  with  considerable  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

The  depredations  upon  our  commerce  by  the  Con- 
federate privateers  continue  unchecked.  During 
the  two  years  which  have  passed  since  the  SumUr 
oommenoed  her  operations,  fully  150  of  our  vessels, 
worth  with  their  cargoes  more  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  have  been  destroyed.  Of  these  something 
more  than  fifty  are  to  be  charged  to  the  steamer 
AlabamOj  about  twenty  to  the  Florida^  and  a large 
number  to  the  bark  Tacony^  whose  ravages  have 
been  confined  to  the  trading  and  fishing  vessels  off 
our  own  coasts.  .We  have  assurance  that  the  Con- 
federates have  now  five  steamers  on  the  ocean,  and 
there  are  credible  reports  of  others  which  have  been 
purchased  and  fitted  out  at  different  ports  in  the 
British  dominions.  Besides  these  there  are  known 
to  be  several  sailing  vessels,  capable  of  doing  great 
damage  to  our  mercantile  navy.  The  career  of  one 
of  these,  the  7Vioo/iy,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  C. 
W.  Reed,  exhibits  a remarkable  degree  of  boldness. 
It  appears  that  Lieutenant  Reed  left  Mobile,  on 
board  the  Confederate  armed  sloop  Florida  (to  be 
distinguished  from  the  steamer  of  the  same  name), 
on  the  16th  of  January.  Up  to  the  Gth  of  May 
this  vessel  captured  fourteen  of  our  merchantmen. 
Among  these  was  the  bark  Clarence^  to  which  Lieu- 
tenant lieed  was  transferred,  with  a crew.  This 
vessel  made  several  captures,  the  last  of  which, 
June  6,  was  the  bark  Tacony,  Finding  this  vessel 
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swifter  than  his  own,  he  transferred  bis  whole  force 
to  her,  burning  the  Clarence^  and  set  off  upon  a 
cruise  along  our  coast,  capturing  and  destroying  sev- 
eral vessels.  Ascertaining  that  a full  description  of 
the  Tacony  had  been  given,  and  that  a large  fleet 
was  in  pursuit  of  her.  Lieutenant  Reed  formed  the 
plan  of  venturing  into  some  eastern  port,  and  cut- 
ting out  an  armed  vessel — a steamer  if  possible.  He 
accordingly  burned  the  Tacony  and  transferred  his 
crew  to  the  Archer^  which  he  had  captured,  and 
sailed  without  suspicion  into  the  harbor  of  Portland, 
Maine.  The  revenue  cutter  Caleb  Cushing  was  lying 
here,  provided  for  a two  months*  cruise,  and  hearily 
anned,  but  with  only  a few  men  on  board.  The 
Cushing  was  boarded  on  the  night  of  June  26,  her 
crew  overpowered,  and  taken  out  to  sea.  Two 
steamers  were  next  day  fitted  out  in  chase.  They 
overtook  the  Cushing^  whose  captors  set  her  on  fire, 
and  attempted  to  make  their  escape  to  shore  in 
boats,  but  were  all  captured.  There  were  only  28 
men  engaged  in  this  daring  and  almost  succe^ul 
enterprise. — The  Confederate  navy  has  sustained  a 
great  and  almost  iireparable  loss  in  the  capture  of 
the  iron-clad  steamer  Atlanta.  She  was  originally 
the  Fingal,  an  English-built  iron  steamer,  which 
having  run  the  blockade  had  been  for  many  months 
shut  in  at  Savannah.  During  this  time  she  had 
been  cut  down,  clothed  in  iron  armor,  and  thus  trans- 
formed into  a battery  more  formidable  than  the  J/er- 
rimacy  being  supposed  to  be  not  only  invulnerable, 
but  capable  of  a sea  voyage.  On  the  17th  of  June 
she  came  out  through  the  Wilmington  River  into 
Warsaw  Sound.  Commodore  Du  Pont,  at  .Port  Roy- 
al, having  been  informed  of  her  intention,  bad  dis- 
patched the  “Monitors”  Weehawken  and  Nahant  to 
the  Sound  to  oppose  her.  But  so  confident  were  the 
enemy  of  the  superiority  of  the  Atlanta  that  she 
was  accompanied  by  two  steamers  filled  with  per- 
sons who  expected  to  witness  her  triumph.  When 
fairly  out  into  the  Sound  the  Wethawhen  advanced 
to  meet  her,  followed  by  the  Nahant,  The  Atlanta 
opened  fire  first,  without  toucliing  her  opponents. 
When  within  300  yards  the  Weehawken  opened  fire. 

The  first  shot,  from  her  15-inch  gun,  virtually  de- 
cided the  contest.  It  broke  tlirough  the  four  indies 
of  iron,  backed  by  24  inches  of  w»ood,  prostrating  40 
of  the  crew  by  the  mere  concussion;  three  other 
shots  followed,  each  taking  terrible  effect.  The 
Atlanta  then  struck  lur  colors,  and  her  crew,  128 
in  number,  were  made  prisoners.  The  action  lasted 
only  15  minutes,  and  w'hs  decided  before  the  Nahant 
could  come  up  to  participate  in  it.  The  Atlanta 
was  fitted  out  for  a long  voyage.  It  is  supposetl 
that  her  intention  w'as  to  destroy  our  blockading 
fleet  at  Port  Royal,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  enter 
the  harbor  of  New'  York.  Had  she  succeeded  in 
doing  this,  she  would  have  held  that  city  at  mercy. 
Apart  from  the  immediate  results  of  the  capture, 
this  action  fully  demonstrates  the  availability  of 
vessels  wdth  Revolving  Turrets  for  the  purpose  of 
harbor  defense. 

Mr.  Vallandigbam  has  been  nominated  by  a Con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  Party  for  Governor  of 
Ohio.  The  Convention  appointed  a Committee  to 
remonstrate  with  the  President  against  the  arrest 
and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigbam.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  reply,  after  di.scussing  the  general  question 
involved  in  this  transaction,  propas^  that  a major- 
ity of  this  Committee  should  affix  their  signatures  to 
a paper  containing  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  there  is  non  a rebellion  in  the  United  Stateis 
the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  nation- 
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al  Unioa;  and  that  in  your  opinion  an  army  and  nary 
are  constitutional  nieana  for  euppre^ing  that  rebellion. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  any  thing  which,  in  hia 
own  judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase  or  favor 
the  decrease,  or  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  arnay  or  navy, 
while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress  that  rebellion; 
and, 

8.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to 
have  the  officers,  soldien,  and  seamen  of  the  army  and 
navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, paid,  fed,  cIm,  and  otherwise  well  provided  and  sup- 
ported. 

This  document,  thus  signed,  to  be  published  by 
the  President,  and  this  publication  to  be  of  itself  a 
revocation  of  the  order  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Vallandi- 
gham,  \vho,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  would 
not,  however,  be  suffered  to  put  himself  practically 
in  opposition  to  the  position  of  his  friends.  The 
President  thought  that  such  a statement  from  influ- 
ential gentlemen  of  Ohio  would  more  than  compen- 
sate for  any  possible  harm  that  could  arise  from 
the  return  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  This  gentleman 
meanwhile,  having  been  sent  South,  escaping  the 
blockade,  reached  Bermuda,  and  thence  sailed  for 
Canada. The  Constitutional  Convention  of  Mis- 

souri, on  the  Ist  of  July,  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
abolition  of  slaveiy  in  that  State.  Its  essential 
features  are  that  slaves  who  in  1870  are  over  40 
years  of  age  are  to  be  held  as  servants  during  life ; 
those  under  12  till  they  are  23 ; those  over  12  till 
the  4th  of  J uly,  1876.  Other  provisions  refer  to  the 
sale  of  slaves  from  the  State. 

MEXICO. 

The  capture  of  Puebla,  with  almost  the  entire 
Mexican  army,  opened  the  way  for  the  French  oc- 


cupation of  the  capital.  Juarez  and  bis  Cabinet  left 
the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  last  day  of  May  for  San 
Luis  dc  Potosi.  On  the  following  day  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  party  assembled  and  offered  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  On  the  5th  of 
J une  the  first  division  of  the  French  army  entered 
Mexico,  followed  soon  after  by  the  entire  force,  who 
were  received  with  apparently  the  warmest  wel- 
come. 

EUROPE. 

The  Polish  question  presents  no  new  aspects ; but 
the  probability  increases  of  serious  difficulties  among 
the  European  Powers.  In  answer  to  a question  in 
Parliament,  Earl  Russell,  on  the  26th  of  J une,  offi- 
cially denied  the  truth  of  a current  report  that  the 
French  Government  had  renewed  its  proposition  for 
a joint  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  America.  He 
had  previously*^  stated  that  the  blockade  was  suffi- 
ciently efficient  to  entitle  it  to  bo  recognized  by  for- 
eign Powers. — ^The  case  of  the  steamer  lexandrc^ 
supposed  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice, was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  The 
fact  that  such  was  her  destination  was  clearly 
proved ; but  the  Court  in  effect  decided  that  it  was 
no  violation  of  English  law  to  fit  out  vessels  and 
sell  them  to  be  employed  in  warfare  against  nations 
with  whom  Great  Britain  is  at  peace.  An  appeal 
was  taken  from  this  decision  ; but  if  it  is  affirmed, 
as  it  probably  will  be,  it  vrill  furnish  a precedent  for 
action  from  which  Great  Britain  will  reap  no  bene- 
fit,——Disputes  have  arisen  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  English  and  French,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  result  in  active  hostilities. 


ritnoq 


Journal  of  a Ruidence  on  a Georgia  Plantation^ 
by  Frances  Anne  Kemble.  Nearly  a quarter  of 
a century  ago  Mrs,  Kemble,  then  Mrs.  Butler,  spent 
a winter  at  a rice  and  cotton  estate  belonging  to  her 
husband,  upon  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Georgia. 
She  kept  a full  journal  of  the  events  of  her  daily 
life,  which  is  at  length  published.  As  an  English- 
woman, she  was  of  course  prejudiced  against  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery ; but  her  Journal  bears  on  every 
page  evidence  that  she  wished  to  record  the  truth, 
and  only  the  truth.  It  contains  a picture  of  every*- 
day  life  on  a plantation  which  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  one  in  her  circumstances.  No  mere  visitor 
or  tourist  could  have  access  to  the  facts  which  came 
under  her  observation.  The  estate,  we  trust,  was 
not  a fair  specimen  of  Southern  plantations.  It  was 
rarely  visited  by  its  owners,  and  had  been  for  many 
years  under  the  charge  of  an  overseer,  who,  besides 
rendering  satisfactory  profits  to  the  owners,  had  man- 
aged to  make  a fortune  for  himself,  with  w*hich  he 
had  just  bought  a plantation  in  Alabama.  He  work- 
ed the  estate  and  the  negroes  to  the  very  extent  of 
their  capacity,  and  was  evidently  a hard  and  severe 
roan,  though  not  apparently  wantonly  cruel.  Upon 
the  whole,  Mrs.  Kemble  afl^rms  that  the  slaves  con- 
sidered themselves  well  off  compared  with  those  on 
the  neighboring  plantations ; and  had,  moreover,  a 
special  horror  of  being  sent  off  to  the  sugar-planta- 
tions, which  are  regarded  by*  them  as  the  Inferno  to 
the  Purgatorio  of  the  rice  and  cotton  estates.  The 
owners  were,  as  we  have  said,  absentees.  Indeed, 
there  was  little  there  to  invite  any  thing  more  than 
the  briefest  residenoe.  The  island  was  low  and 


swampy*.  The  residence  had  but  six  rooms,  of 
which  three  were  hardly  more  than  closets,  with 
outbuildings  on  the  most  meagre  scale.  The  win- 
dows would  hardly  open  or  shut,  and  the  door-latches 
were  raised  by  bits  of  pack-thread.  Such  being  the 
house  of  tho  master,  we  need  not  describe  the  cabins 
of  the  slaves.  The  field-hands,  she  says,  go  to  the 
fields  at  daybreak,  carry*ing  with  them  their  allow- 
ance of  food  for  the  day*,  consisting  wholly*  of  Indian 
meal,  which,  toward  noon,  and  not  before,  they  eat, 
cooking  it  over  a fire  which  they  kindle  as  best  they 
can,  where  they  are  'working.  Their  second  meal  in 
the  day  is  at  night,  after  their  labor  is  over,  having 
worked,  at  the  very  least,  six  hours  without  inter- 
mission since  their  noonday*  meal  (properly*  so  called, 
for  ’lis  meo/,  and  nothing  else).”  Those  employed 
at  tho  mill  and  threshing-floor  got  their  food  from 
the  cook-house.  They  ate  sitting  on  their  door- 
steps or  on  the  ground.  They  had  no  chairs,  tables, 
plates,  knives,  or  forks,  but  ate  out  of  a wooden  tub 
or  an  iron  pot — some  w*ith  broken  iron  spoons,  more 
with  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  children  with  their  fin- 
gers. They  regarded  it  as  a special  hardship  that 
they  w'cre  not  allowed  to  keep  pigs,  Mrs,  Kemble, 
a woman  and  a mother,  was  especially  moved  by 
the  hard  fate  of  the  women,  childbirth,  even,  afford- 
ing them  only  a brief  respite  from  the  labors  of  the 
field,  the  rule  being  that  they  must  return  to  the 
fleld  three  weeks  aher  confinemenL  The  Journal 
is  filled  with  details  of  the  sufferings  borne  by  her 
sex,  and  of  the  fearful  mortality  among  the  infants. 
A continuous  wail  came  up  to  her  fVom  these  poor 
creatures  undergoing  the  trials  which  a woman  and 
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a mother  only  can  understand.  To  these  we  can 
hardly  make  more  than  a passing  allusion,  nor  to 
the  domestic  morals  of  the  plantation.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  women  were  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  the  overseer,  and  that  all  the  children  of 
black  mothers  were  not  themselves  black.  Mrs. 
Kemble  gives  us  no  pictures  of  absolutely  perfect 
slaves.  There  was  no  **  Uncle  Tom*"  on  the  estate. 
They  were  very  much  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected— better  rather  than  worse.  The  merit  of  the 
book  consists  in  its  being  indisputably,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a true  picture  of  some  of  the  inevitable  aspects 
of  that  institution  which  the  ablest  man  of  the  State 
where  the  scene  is  laid  declares  to  be  the  chief 
•omer-stone  in  our  new  edifice.**  As  such,  we  con- 
sider it  the  most  powerful  anti-slaveiy  book  yet 
written. 

We  can  speak  briefly  of  only  a few  of  the  novels 
of  the  last  two  months : St,  Olaves  (published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers)  is  a stor}'  of  English  life  of 
more  than  common  merit. Faith  Gartney'^  Girl- 

hood (published  by  Loring)  is  a quiet,  simple  story, 
noticeable  for  purity  of  tone  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
rather  than  for  vigor.  In  every  respect  it  presents 
a marked  contrast  with  the  storm  and  stress**  nov- 
els of  the  day.  The  stylo  is  admirable,  and  the 
moral  inculcated  throughout  is  one  which  can  not 
be  too  strongly  commended  to  the  attention  of  girls 
growing  up  to  womanhood.  If  not  a great  book,  it 

is  something  better-r-a  yood  one. In  the  Two 

Pictures  we  can  hardly  congratulate  Miss  ^Lvrea  J. 
MTxtosh  upon  having  added  to  her  well-earned 
reputation.  The  slight  historical  element  which  is 
introduced  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  story  from 
the  category  of  works  of  pure  imagination.  The 
author  has  written  so  much  better  books  that  w'e 
must  pronounce  thU  to  bo  a failure.  (Published  by 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.) Of  Dickexs’s  Tale  of 

Two  Cities,  which  forms  an  installment  of  Sheldon*s 
Household  Edition,  wo  need  only  say  that  the  two 
illustrations  by  Darley  are  worthy  of  the  foremost 
living  artist  in  bis  range.  No  other  edition  of 
Dickens  at  all  comparable  to  this  has  appeared  in 

Europe  or  America At  Odds^  by  the  Baroness 

Tadtphoeus  (published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott),  is  a 
story  of  Gennan  life  at  the  time  of  Napoleon*8  cam- 
paigns of  1805  and  subsequent  years.  It  is  marked 
by  the  same  careful  delineations  of  character  and 
manners  which  distinguished  ^*The  Initials**  and 
**  Quits,**  the  two  former  novels  by  the  same  au- 
thor. It  is  a tale  of  very  decided  merit,  although 
the  action  is  rather  slow,  and  the  story  hangs  while 
the  writer  executes  her  minute  bharacter  painting. 
It  belongs  to  the  German  rather  than  the  English 

school  of  novels. In  marked  contrast  with  most 

of  the  foregoing  novels  is  The  Earts  Heirs,  by  Blrs. 
Henry  Wood,  who  has  within  two  or  three  years 
produced  some  of  the  most  popular  if  not  the  best 
tales  of  the  time.  The  secret  of  her  success,  os  well 
as  that  of  her  rival,  Miss  Braddon,  is  easily  fath- 
omed. Both  have  it  story  to  tell,  involving  some 
great  crime  or  series  of  crimes,  the  detection  of  which 
forms  the  motive  of  the  work.  A mere  ordinary 
crime,  such  as  a forgery,  a robbery,  or  a murder,  is 
quite  too  tame  of  itself  for  the  purpose.  It  must 
be  complicated  by  revolting  accessories — adultery, 
or  bigamy,  or  the  like.  Thus  in  the  “Earl’s  Heirs’* 
the  hero-villain,  who  is  secretly  married  to  one  wo- 
man, falls  in  love  with  and  pays  court  to  a sister  of 
his  wife,  although  he  is  ignorant  of  the  relationship. 
He  poisons  his  wife  Just  after  her  confinement,  and 
manages  to  throw  upon  her  medical  attendant  the 
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I imputation  of  having  carelessly  put  prussic  add  into 
I a composing  draught.  He  marries  the  sister,  who 
becomes  in  the  end  the  chief  instrument  of  detecting 
I the  crime,  and  escapes  the  gallows  by  committing 
suicide.  The  crime  and  its  detection  are  never  for 
a moment  out  of  sight.  The  story  marches  steadily 
toward  the  d6nouement,  interrupted  by  no  irrele- 
vant episodes,  pausing  for  no  elaborate  delineations 
of  scene  or  character,  or  for  any  display  of  fine  wriU 
ing.  The  characters  themselves  are  little  more  than 
lay-figures.  The  reader  is  not  expected  to  care  for 
what  they  are,  but  only  for  what  they  did.  He 
hurries  through  the  story  as  he  would  through  a 
police  report ; but  few  we  imagine  will  ever  read  it 
a second  time.  The  book  once  read  will  be  forgot- 
ten. Hereiu  lies  the  difference  between  the  works 
of  Mrs.  Wood  and  Miss  Braddon  and  those  of  the 
great  masters  of  fiction.  (Published  by  T B.  Peter- 
son.)—A Point  of  Honor,  the  latest  Number  of 
“ Harper’s  Library  of  Select  Novels,”  is  notable  for 
three  clearly  conceived  and  carefully  elaborated 
characters : Gifford  Mohun,  the  handsome,  fascina- 
ting, weak,  and  utterly  selfish  voluptuary;  Jane 
Gand,  the  patient,  long-suffering,  and  forgiving 
woman ; and  Matty  Fergusson,  the  clever,  schem- 
ing, and  unscrupulous  adventuress.  The  relations 
between  those  persons  are  wrought  up  into  a story 
of  very  decided  interest. 

A Criticed  History  of  Free  Thought,  by  Adam 
Storey  Farrar.  This  elaborate  work  forms  the 
eight  “ Bampton  Lectures”  for  1862,  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  author  uses  the 
phrase  “ Free  thought”  in  its  technical  sense,  to  de- 
note “the  struggle  of  the  human  mind  against  the 
Christian  revelation,  in  whole  or  in  part.”  The 
“Bampton  Lectures”  were  founded  and  endowed  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  doctrines  of  Christiani- 
ty, as  embodied  in  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds, 
against  the  assaults  of  heretics  and  schismatics. 

Mr.  Farrar,  in  these  lectures,  assuming  the  truth  of 
Christianity  os  expressed  in  these  formulas,  under- 
takes to  give  a resume  of  the  views  of  its  represent- 
ative opponents  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our 
own  times,  criticising  them  from  the  stand-point  of 
his  own  orthodoxy.  The  volume  is  one  of  great 
labor  and  research,  and  forms  a valuable  addition  to 
our  theological  literature.  (Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co.) 

Memoir  of  Theodore  Frtlinghuysen,  by  Talbot  W. 
Chambers,  D.D.  Our  country  has  produced  some 
greater  men,  but  certainly  no  better  one  than  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen.  Descended  fhim  the  sturdy 
Dutch  stock  by  which  New  Jersey  as  well  as  New 
York  was  originally  settled,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen 
was  born  in  1737,  studied  law,  and  acquired  an  em« 
inent  position  at  the  bar  before  he  had  completed 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  In  1829  he  was  elected  Sen- 
ator in  Congress,  and  although  heaerved  but  a single 
term,  he  took  a high  place  even  among  the  "great 
men  who  then  compo^  the  Senate.  In  1844  ho 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  ticket  which  was  headed  by  the  name 
of  Henry  Clay  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The 
unexpected  result  of  the  election  of  that  year,  in 
which  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  were  defeated  by 
Polk  and  Dallas,  probably  changed  the  whole  futon 
history  of  the  nation.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen  had  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  « 
accepted  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  which  in  1850  he  exchanged  for  the 
Presidency  of  Rutger’s  College,  wbidi  he  retained 
until  his  death  in  1862.  The  la^  twenty-five  years 
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of  his  life  were  spent  as  an  instructor  of  young  men, 
and  in  active  co-operation  in  the  great  benevolent 
operations  of  the  day.  Notwi  tlistanding  his  eminent 
position  at  the  bar,  the  legal  profession  was  not  that 
which  accorded  with  his  tastes.  While  in  the  Sen- 
ate he  meditated  entering  the  clerical  profession,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  influence  of  his  friends,  who 
thought  ho  could  do  more  good  by  remaining  in 
public  life.  Among  these  was  the  venerable  Gardi- 
ner Spring,  who  had  himself  taken  the  step  which 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen  meditated.  Ho  wrote:  “I  left 
the  bar  because  I got  sick  of  it ; I could  not  be  happy 
in  it ; I panted  for  a better  work ; but  in  this  coun- 
try ministers  of  the  Gospel  can  get  very  little  influ- 
ence on  the  State,  and  therefore  there  is  more  need 
for  men  who  are  qualifled,  and  have  the  spirit  of 
ministers,  to  retain  their  political  influence.”  The 
religious  element  was  the  predominant  one  in  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s  character,  and  to  the  delineation  of 
it  his  biographer  has  devoted  the  greater  portion  of 
these  memoirs.  Few  men  even  in  the  profession 
ever  performed  os  great  an  amount  of  what  is  gener- 
ally considered  especially  clerical  labor.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  his  consist- 
ent piety  and  blameless  life,  he  was  always  haunted 
by  an  almost  morbid  fear  of  death:  not  of  mere 
physical  pain,  but  his  apprehensions  went  deeper 
than  this.  He  feared  that  at  the  last  he  would  be 
found  to  have  made  shipwreck  of  bis  soul.  This 
perpetual  dread  of  the  future  life  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  nature.  If  any  man  might  look  for- 
ward with  assured  though  humble  confldence  to  fu- 
ture salvation,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  might,  even 
in  the  light  of  the  stern  theology  in  which  ho  be- 
lieved. But  this  dread  of  death  which  haunted 
him  through  life  disappeared  when  the  flnal  hour 
approached.  The  burden  wa.s  removed,  and  the 
dying  man  never  grew  weary  of  expatiating  on  tlic 
niarv*elous  change.  This  volnmc  will  be  welcomed 
not  merely  by  the  religious  public,  os  technically 
understood,  but  by  all  who  reverence  a pure  and  no- 
ble character.  (Published  by  H arper  and  Brothers.) 

The  NcUural  Lates  of  Husbandry^  by  Justus  von 
Liebig.  The  cardinal  principle  laid  down  and  elab- 
orated by  Liebig  is,  that  every  plant  abstracts  some- 
thing from  the  soil  which  is  essential  to  its  growth, 
and  that  unless  this  is  somehow  restored  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  soil  thust  in  time  become 
exhausted.  In  a state  of  nature  a soil  increases 
yearly  in  fertility,  because  all  the  mineral  matters 
taken  up  are  returned  to  it,  and  the  plants  absorb 
others  from  the  great  store-house  of  the  atmosphere. 
Hence  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter  which 
renders  our  Western  prairies  capable  of  producing, 
year  after  year,  a succession  of  large  crops,  which 
are  sent  to  market,  returning  nothing  to  the  soil. 
But  in  time  even  this  accumulation  must  be  ex- 
hausted, when  the  crops  are  sent  away.  The  sys- 
tem of  rotation  in  crops  only  postpones  the  evil  day. 
One  crop  succeeds  where  another  has  failed,  either 
because  it  can  dispense  with  some  ingredients  which 
the  flrst  has  exhausted,  or  because  its  roots  pene- 
. trate  deeper,  and  so  draws  its  supplies  from  a part 
of  the  soil  which  the  former  has  not  exhausted.  But 
every  crop,  any  part  of  which  is  taken  away,  ex- 
lumsts  the  soil,  and  this  must  be  made  up  by  arti- 
ticial  manures,  or  sterility  must  sooner  or  later  en- 
sue. The  whole  subject  of  manures  is  elaborately 
discussed.  Liebig  considers  the  agricultural  system 
of  Europe  radically  defective;  and  holds  that  the 
Chinese  in  a degree,  and  tlie  Japanese  wholly,  have 
practically  solved  the  problem  of  keeping‘up  the 
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productive  power  of  the  soil  for  hundreds  of  years, 
without  having  recourse  to  imported  or  manufac- 
tured manures.  Indeed,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  work  is  the  extract  from  the  Report  of  I>r.  Ma- 
ron  te  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  Jap- 
anese IIusbandn\  Liebig's  work,  as  it  stands,  b 
of  high  value;  but  the  information  is  given* in  a 
form  so  technical  as  to  render  it  unattractive,  and 
perhaps  incomprehensible  to  the  general  public. 

Any  practical  farmer  who  possesses  the  faculty  of 
imparting  information  in  an  attractive  form  could 
hai^ly  do  a better  work  than  making  a brief  abstract 
of  this  elaborate  volume.  (Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.) 

The  second  year's  issue  of  Harper's  fTand-hooh  fofr 
Travelers  in  Europe  and  the  Eost^  by  W.  Pesibroke 
FiCTBiiKiK,  contains  nearly  a third  more  matter  than 
the  edition  of  last  j^car,  w^hile  the  whole  has  been 
carefully  rcvbed  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  mo- 
ment. It  also  contains  an  accurate  map  showing 
all  the  railways  in  Europe.  This  work  has  already 
taken  its  place  as  an  essential  part  of  the  equipage 
of  every  American  tourist  in  Europe,  To  a great 
degree  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  of  the  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  volumes  of  English  Hand-books,  and 
the  hundred  and  more  of  the  French  Guides.”  With 
this  and  the  latest  iiuml)cr  of  Bradshaw”  the  tour- 
ist may  think  himself  fairly  provided  with  a Guide 
for  his  journey  ings  in  ever}"  part  of  Europe,  and  those 
parts  of  the  East  which  he  will  be  likely  to  visit,  in- 
cluding Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Paris  in  America,  by  Edouard  Laboulayk.  Un- 
der the  whimsical  form  of  an  account  given  by  a 
Parisian  lunatic  of  a residence  in  the  United  States, 
this  book  contains  many  pungent  criticisms  upon  the 
institutions,  habits,  customs,  and  government  of 
France.  Tlio  exaggerations,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  fanciful  plot  of  the  work,  ought  not  to  blind  the 
reader  to  the  real  value  of  the  social  and  political 
criticisms  which  it  involves.  AVithout  having  read 
the  original,  w e are  satisfied  that  the  translator,  Miss 
hL\RY  L.  Boorn,  has  given  us  a fair  presentation  of 
the  work.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.) 

It  b beginning  to  be  understood  that  no  man  b 
competent  to  write  an  elementary  book  upon  any 
science  unless  he  is  also  competent  to  write  an  ex- 
haustive work  on  the  subject.  Hence  the  constant 
formula  in  the  preface  to  almost  every  school-book, 

**  Tho  author  has  found  no  work  on  this  important 
science  adapted  to  tho  practical  use  of  the  instructor. 

He  has  endeavored  to  supply  this  want,  with  what 
success  he  leaves  to  tho  judgment  of  those  who,  like 
himself,  have,”  etc.  That  this  acknowledged  want 
has  been  but  imperfectly  met,  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  elementary  books  that  are  continually  thrust 
upon  the  public.  The  fact  is  that  w'orks  of  thb 
class  have,  to  a great  extent,  been  w'ritten  by  those 
who  know  little  more  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  treat  than  is  contained  in  their  works.  Not 
knowing  what  to  omit,  they  consequently  know  only 
imperfectly  what  to  insert.  Their  productions  are 
imperfect  from  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  authors. 

Of  late  years  men  of  profound  acquirements  have 
undertaken  the  preparation  of  tho  most  elemcntair 
books.  But  these  also  have  not  unfrequently  fallen 
far  short  of  tho  requirements  of  the  case.  A thor- 
ough knowledge  of  any  subject  does  not  imply  the 
possession  of  the  faculty  of  presenting  that  knowl- 
edge in  an  attractive  form.  These  two  qualifica- 
tions must  be  combined  in  the  man  who  is  to  producs 
a satbfactory  elementary  book.  Humphrey  Davy 
possessed  both,  aod  he  could  have  written  an  cle- 
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mentaiy  book  on  chemlstiy,  which  would  have  been 
superseded  only  when  that  science  had  advanced,  as 
it  now  has,  beyond  his  stand-point.  Faraday  pos- 
sesses them;  and  his  works  on  Force”  and  ^*A 
Candle,”  are  among  the  most  pleasant  as  well  as  in- 
structive which  one  can  read.  Worthington  Hook- 
er possesses  them,  and  we  have  more  than  once  bad 
occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  commenda- 
tion of  bb  scries  of  elementary  works  in  the  various 
departments  of  Physical  Science.  His  latest  work, 
the  first  of  a series  entitled  “ Science  for  the  School 
and  Family,”  treats  upon  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is 
admirably  executed,  and  affords  a sufficient  guar- 
antee for  the  value  of  those  which  will  follow. — Pro- 
fessor lx>OMi8,  of  Yale,  long  known  by  his  treatises 
on  the  higher  department  of  mathematics,  has  pre- 
pared a little  book  on  the  Elements  of  A ritkmetic,  de- 
signed for  children,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  precise- 
ly what  it  should  have  been. Marcils  Willson, 

whose  series  of  “ Readers”  are  so  rapidly  superseding 
all  others  of  their  class,  lias  prepared  a Primary 
Speller^  which  will  delight  children  and  their  pa- 
rents and  teachers.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 


(fiitnr'a  (fasq  Cjiair. 

Every  honest  man  who  wishes  that  one  great 
public  work  near  New  York  should  be  performed 
^ in  the  best  possible  way,  and  with  an  utter  freedom 
ln>m  party  machinations,  must  seriously  regret  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Olmsted  from  the  superintcndency 
of  the  Central  Park.  He  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Vaux, 
the  architect,  by  whose  plans  the  Park  has  been  laid 
out,  have  resigned  their  situations,  and  the  Central 
Park  is  henceforth  under  the  control  of  other  men 
and  other  tastes. 

This  is  a public  misfortune.  The  work  thus  far 
has  been  so  thorough  in  quality,  and  so  magnificent 
in  effect,  that  there  was  eveiy  reason  for  hoping  that 
it  might  be  fully  completed  under  the  same  direc- 
tion ; and  there  is  not  a solitary  reason,  so  far  as  the 
Park  itself  and  the  public  are  concerned,  that  it 
should  fall  into  other  hands.  Since  the  original 
plan  of  Olmsted  and  Vaux  was  adopted  the  area  of 
the  Park  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a pic- 
turesquely undulating  country  beyond  the  upper  res- 
ervmr  and  Mount  St.  Vincent,  which  offers  the  most 
admirable  and  enticing  opportunity  for  the  same 
genius  that  has  already  regenerated  the  rest  of  the 
domain.  Had  the  old  management  continued,  we 
might  have  been  sure  that  the  newer  part  would 
have  been  as  nobly  designed  as  the  rest ; but  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Olmsted  and  Mr.  Vaux  deprives 
ns  of  that  confidence,  except  so  far  as  we  may  de- 
pend upon  the  irresistible  force  of  the  fine  model 
which  the  finished  portion  offers. 

The  Central  Park  is  the  finest  work  of  art  ever 
executed  in  this  country.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the 
foreign  tourist  to  smile  at  our  regard  for  it,  and  to 
pat  ns  on  the  back  with  the  assurance  that,  after  a 
few  hundred  years  or  so,  it  will  bo  a very  respectable 
retreat.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  is  the  last  authority  of 
this  kind.  These  gentlemen  arrive,  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  we  are  a young  country,  and  a new 
country,  and  an  undeveloped  country,  that  they  as- 
sume our  incompleteness  in  ever}'  respect.  Even 
our  oldest  inhabitant  is  a subject  of  skepticism  in 
their  minds.  To  them,  therefore,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  we  should  have  a Park  worthy  attention. 
Prairies,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  and  a cataract,  j 


they  concede.  Nature,  they  confess,  has  lavishly 
endowed  the  Western  Continent  But  nature  as- 
sisted by  art — no,  thank  you  ; that  is  something  the 
Western  Continent  can  not  yet  present. 

Yet  Mr.  Dicey  has  been  in  Italy.  He  knows  the 
Cascine  in  Florence,  the  pretty  wood  along  the  Amo, 
and  the  Borghese  Gardens  in  Rome,  and  the  ViUa 
Reale  in  Naples.  He  knows  the  grounds  at  Caserta, 
at  the  Villa  Pamphili  Doria,  at  the  Villa  Pallavicini 
in  Genoa.  Does  he  compare  either  of  those  parks  or 
gardens,  in  point  of  breadth  and  nobleness  of  design, 
or  in  the  general  impression  of  stateliness  and  grand- 
eur, with  the  Central  Park  ? They  have  a certain 
romantic  interest,  indeed,  of  which  nothing  in  a new 
country  has  the  least  trace.  They  have  a historic 
and  poetic  charm  which  can  not  be  rivaled  else- 
where. But  as  great  public  works,  as  monuments 
of  art,  skill,  taste,  and  intelligence,  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  our  Park.  Nor  are  the  English 
public  parks  of  such  extent  and  beauty  and  design 
that  an  Englishman  can  safely  sneer  at  ours.  The 
gentleman  who  thinks  that  Hyde  Park,  or  Green 
Park,  or  Regent’s  Park,  are  magnificent  public 
grounds,  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the 
Central  Park  is  only  so-so.  Fine  trees  they  have 
undoubtedly.  And  Windsor  Forest  and  Windsor 
Park  are  spacious  sylvan  wildernesses.  And  the 
luxuriance  and  beauty  of  English  foliage  are  not  to 
be  questioned.  But  all  these  combined  do  not  au- 
thorize any  Englishman  to  smile  at  the  claims  of 
tlie  Central  Park. 

The  objection  that  it  wants  great  trees  b valid. 
But  that  it  wants  effects  of  foliage  is  untrue.  While 
the  exquisite  forms  of  the  ground  in  every  direction 
— the  p^ection  of  the  road  w'ork  and  gardening — the 
picturesque  and  beautiful  bridges — the  lovely  sweeps 
of  water  contrasted  with  lawny  banks — the  pictorial 
effect  of  the  terrace  upon  the  water,  so  that  you 
drive  out  of  the  city  into  the  landscape  that  Claude 
and  Watteau  painted — and  a pervasive  poetic  sug- 
gestiveness every  where — these  are  the  charms  of 
the  Park ; charms  that  remain  w'hen  you  have  con- 
ceded the  deep  delight  of  association  to  all  other 
pleasure-grounds  in  the  >vorld. 

The  Parisian  drives  contented  in  the  Bob  de  Bou- 
logne, or  wanders  about  Versailles,  or  St.  Cloud— 
the  Viennese  rolls  to  the  Prater — Munich  saunters 
in  the  Englbh  Garden,”  and  all  of  these  grounds 
are  very  delightful.  And  yet  none  of  them  are  so 
broadly  designed,  or  so  thoroughly  and  tastefully 
constructed  as  the  Central  Park. 

It  is  a question  of  great  public  interest,  therefore, 
what  b to  be  the  future  management  of  thb  work. 
Its  salvation,  hitherto,  has  been  its  freedom  from 
the  control  of  cit}' politicians — gentlemen  who  con- 
spicuously display  their  taste  and  sense  by  such 
performances  as  the  Worth  Monument  in  Madison 
Square.  What  monsters  in  architecture  or  statuary, 
or  what  signal  crimes  in  landscape  arrangement  and 
treatment,  may  be  yet  in  store  for  us,  no  Easy  Chair 
can  safely  predict.  Every  man  in  the  countiy'  knew, 
while  Mr.  Olmsted  was  the  directing  mind,  that  no 
abominations  of  any  kind  would  be  tolerated.  No 
man  can  now  be  suro  that  they  will  not  be  solicited. 
The  Central  Park  will  become,  like  every  other  pub- 
lic work  within  the  dominion  of  the  city,  a hugo 
job.  Its  army  of  laborers  will  be  selected  for  parti- 
san considerations,  which  has  never  been  the  case 
hitherto.  There  b no  kind  of  innovation  upon  the 
natural  proprieties  of  a park  which  may  not  be  ex- 
pected. And  thb,  not  because  the  late  architect  in 
chief  b the  only  man  in  the  country  competent  to 
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the  workj  but  because  the  influences  which  now  con- 
trol the  work  are  those  of  city  politics.  The  city  of 
New  York  owes  to  the  State  of  New  York  two  great 
benefits.  One  is  the  Central  Park ; the  other  is  the 
Metropolitan  Police  system.  When  the  city  shall 
succeed  in  outwitting  the  State,  it  will  undo  the  ad- 
rantages  of  both. 


Our  chat  about  the  Central  Park  revives  the 
question  which  has  been  often  discussed  around  the 
Chair,  whether  the  democratic  system  has  not  failed 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  traveler  who  returns 
from  Europe  impressed  by  the  public  order  in  the 
least  details  which  is  maintained  by  a despotic,  “ pa- 
temal”  government,  almost  trembles  with  fear  as 
well^s  disgust  at  the  hap>hazard  order  which  is  the 
rule  of  our  gieat  cities.  The  jam  at  a theatre — the 
passage  to  a wharf — the  crowd  at  a railroad  station 
in  frantic  doubt — the  wild  uproar  and  probable  street 
fight  at  a fire— the  pestilential  fihh  of  the  streets — 
the  universal  want  of  system  and  precision — at  length 
shake  his  head  with  the  doleful  question,  is  the  popu- 
lar system  itself  a failure  here?  and  might  not  the 
“splendid  despotism”  for  which  the  pure  soul  of 
Mr.  Fernando  Wood  was  tempted  to  sigh,  be  almost 
a better  alternative  than  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  him- 
self governing  the  city  by  warrant  of  votes  which 
he  is  supposed  and  reported  to  have  purchased  on  the 
lowest  terms? 

Then  the  traveler,  putting  his  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  the  Easy  Chair,  says  that  it  is  clear  the  intelli- 
gence and  worth  of  the  city  do  not  govern  it,  and 
what  are  numbers  in  government  without  worth, 
wisdom,  or  principle?  Are  a hundred  Neros,  ho 
asks,  any  better  than  one  Nero?  Are  they  not  a 
hfmdre<l  times  worse  ? Can  a crowd  of  blackguards 
or  thieves  be  so  safe  a governor  as  one  honest  man  ? 
Is  a mob  which  is  controlled  by  the  inflammation 
of  its  meanest  prejudices  and  its  basest  passions  the 
kind  of  Government  by  which  the  rights  of  men 
are  likely  to  bo  protected  or  civilization  advanced? 
Do  you  not  sometimes  sigh,  he  asks,  for  the  regu- 
larity and  security  of  a “ strong  Govenimcnt  ?”  And 
do  you  not  find  many  men  who  think  that  our  sys- 
tem is  certainly  an  experiment,  and  probably  a fail- 
ure? 

Of  course  every  body  finds  plenty  of  such  grum- 
blers. But  I never  knew  one  man  In  good  health 
and  spirits  who  seriously  wished  a fundamental 
change.  As  for  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  it  may  be 
conceded  that  it  is  better  governed  by  the  State 
than  it  is  by  its  own  citizens;  and,  still  further, 
that  it  would  be  better  governed  by  the  wisest  and 
best  man  in  it  than  by  all  the  people  together.  But 
the  question  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled. 

**Tlio  good,  *tis  true,  are  Heaven’s  peculiar  care; 

But  who  but  Heaven  can  tell  us  who  they  aref* 
The  point  is  not  what  is  abstractly  the  best  con- 
ceivable Government,  but,  given  man  and  human 
society,  which  is  the  best  practicable  Government. 
In  all  forms  there  is  friction.  In  every  system 
there  are  abuses.  And  if  you  fix  your  eye  and  mind 
steadily  and  solely  upon  them,  the  uses  ^11  be  hope- 
lessly obscured  to  your  perception. 

We  must  measure  our  system,  not  by  its  woricing 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
country  altogether.  The  popular  system  assumes 
that  an  intelligent  people  will,  upon  the  whole,  gov- 
ern themselves  better  than  any  chance  man  or  men 
can  govern  them.  But  it  will  happen  that  in  great 
cities,  especially  sea-ports,  or  especially  the  cities 
of  any  country  of  whidi  the  population  increases  so 
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rapidly  by  the  influx  of  immigrants  that  it  can  not 
be  well  assimilated,  there  will  be  an  ignorant  pop- 
ulation incompetent  to  their  own  good  government. 

But,  w'hile  you  point  at  such  a city  os  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a return  to  some  form  of  class  or 
monarchical  government,  please  observe  that  the 
mass  of  ignorant  people  who  make  the  popular  gov- 
ernment impracticable  w*er6  made  and  kept  ignorant 
by  the  very  form  of  government  which  you  propose 
to  substitute  for  ours,  while  the  reason  that  they 
come  to  us  is  that  our  system  promises  them  greateT 
development  and  prosperity  than  their  own.  And 
while,  huddled  in  the  city  or  sea-port,  they  are  sure 
to  be  the  prey  of  demagogues,  and  to  bring  a popu- 
lar government  to  shame,  yet,  in  the  broad  view, 
the  city  is  unimportant,  and  its  roisgovernment  is 
one  of  the  abuses  and  imperfections  to  w'bich  we 
agreed  that  we  were  liable.  In  other  words,  the 
necessary  conditions  for  a fair  experiment  are  want- 
ing in  a great  city  of  vrhich  the  population  is  artifi- 
cially replenished  from  foreign  sources. 

If,  then,  tho  traveler,  who  thinks  France  better 
governed  than  the  United  States  because  hb  car- 
riage in  going  to  tho  opera  w’as  kept  in  line  by  a 
mounted  gendarme,  should  ask  with  a sigh  whether 
our  war  is  not  a sign  of  the  general  failure  of  our 
system,  he  should  be  answered  by  the  question  what 
form  of  government  he  finds  belter  than  our  own  if 
civil  wars  are  evidence  of  insufficiency.  The  his- 
tory of  every  despotism  or  monarchy  is  the  story  of 
wars  by  the  governors  upon  the  people,  or  by  the 
people  upon  tho  governors.  English  hbtory,  for 
instance,  bristles  with  civil  war.  You  may  take 
the  British  annab  since  the  death  of  James  L,  and 
if  commotions,  threatened  or  actual,  disprove  the 
worth  of  the  system,  the  Britbh  Government  b as 
^vretched  as  can  be  fancied.  The  long,  long  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  and  Cromw^ell — the  long,  long  rot- 
ting of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  with  the  episode 
of  Monmouth  and  the  final  expulsion  of  James  by 
William  III. — the  struggle  of  Willbm  III.  against 
Jacobite  machinations — the  incessant  Irish  rebellions 
— the  Scotch  Pretender  insurrections — the  dogged 
mischief  of  Georgo  III.,  who  did  what  he  could  to 
restore  kingly  prerogative,  so  that  Charles  Fox  said 
that  forcible  resistance  was  merely  a question  of 
prudence — the  fierce  tumults  of  the  Reform  bill — the 
terrible  and  continuous  riots  in  city  and  country  for 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years — the  Smith  O'Brien 
attempt  in  Ireland — all  these  and  similar  phenomena 
are  simply  civil  vrar,  actual  or  latent ; and  if  trouble 
of  this  kind  proves  the  inadequacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Britbh  system  is  condemned. 

Mere  resistance  to  authority  proves  nothing  but 
discontent,  which  exists  in  all  human  society.  If 
that  discontent  is  so  constant  and  threatening  and 
active  as  to  hold  the  political  system  in  endless 
peril,  then  it  does  prove  the  failure  of  the  system. 

But  in  our  case  the  trouble  springs  not  from  the 
operation  of  the  system,  but  from  the  determination 
not  to  permit  hs  operation.  Our  war  comes  not 
from  democratic  excess,  but  from  aristocratic  and 
oligarchical  hate  and  fear  of  democracy.  It  is  a 
war  of  a faction  upon  the  people,  and  nobody  has 
ever  claimed  that  a republican  system  could  bo  free 
from  faction.  Far  from  proving  democracy  a ftdl- 
ure  the  war  would  not  have  arisen,  except  from  the 
futile  effort  to  combine  the  principle  of  privilege 
with  that  of  equal  rights.  That  attempt  was  the 
seed  of  war.  The  only  hope  of  escaping  it  was  that 
privilege  would  peaceably  yield  to  the  natural  and 
inevitable  predominance  of  right  But  it  never 
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yielded  elsewhere,  and  it  fights  here  as  usual.  But 
our  war  no  more  proves  our  system  a failure  than 
the  union  of  shepherds  to  regulate  a companion  who 
undertakes  to  feed  wolves  with  the  sheep  proves 
that  shepherds  can  not  live  together  amicably. 


The  Easy  Chair  begs  pardon  for  alluding  to  the 
brazen  Bull  from  whose  mouth  the  groans  of  the 
tortured  victims  in  his  bowels  issued  in  music.  For 
in  the  Ccmh^  Magcaine  the  Editor,  fairly  over- 
come by  the  stress  of  manuscript  and  responsibility, 
actually  sings  his  sorrows  and  falls  overpowered  in 
rhyme.  It  is  a piteous  ditty  “To  Correspondents.” 
You  come  upon  it  without  suspicion  that  it  is  other 
than  well-ordered  prose  until  the  tinkle  of  the  meas- 
ure piques  your  curiosity.  Thus : “ And  ah ! what 
mis^iefs  him  environ  who  claps  the  editorial  tiar 
on!  Tis  but  a paper  thing  no  doubt;  but  those 
who  don  it  soon  find  out  the  weight  of  lead — ah  me, 
how  weary ! one  little  foolscap  sheet  may  carry.” 

The  burden  of  the  song  is  one  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  ears  of  some  of  our  friends — the  innumerable 
company  of  the  unappreciated.  Our  ally  upon  the 
“hill  of  Com”  puts  the  case  so  pleasantly  that  the 
Easy  Chair  will  ask  his  friends  to  listen.  We  have 
heretofore  recorded  the  hope  with  which  every  edi- 
tor looks  out  for  a coming  man.  The  English  edi- 
tor describes  bis  joy  when  he  sees  traces  of  such  a 
prodigy,  and  continues : 

^ For  that*s  how  geniuses  ore  bom  to  us  upon  the  hill 
of  Com.  Concealed  from  all  the  world  they  lie,  in  mana. 
script  and  modc»ty ; we  spy  them  out  as  Pharaoh’s  daugh- 

spied  little  Moses  near  the  water:  and  while  wo  gaze, 
the  glorious  thing — poet,  philosopher,  and  king,  tliinker 
of  thoughts  that  tatber  creeds— rises  full-statured  through 
the  reeds.  Our  Joy,  our  hope,  our  happiness,  no  common 
language  can  expresa  Ho,  boy  I bring  hither  wreaths  of 
roses,  one  for  us  and  one  fur  Moses.  He  shall  be  crowned 
before  we  sleep!  For  now— ah,  now  we're  all  a-crecp! 
Our  very  souls  to  goo  eflesh  turn  lest  other  editors  should 
learn  what  we  have  learned,  and  snatch  the  prize  almost 
before  our  hungry  eyes.  *Tis  but  a moment,  and  wc  stand 
before  our  genius  hat  in  hand : ours,  for  in  chains  of  gold 
he's  bound ! — ours,  for  with  wreaths  of  cobn  lie's  crown- 
ed ! There,  modest  spirit  1 that's  the  way  we  jumped 

at  B and  courted  A : mere  mortal  men  of  art  and  sense, 
unspoiled  by  tinsel  or  pretense.  If  what  theyVe  done 
your  pen  can  do,  take  courage  and  be  courted  too.  The 
famous  great  wc  count  our  own;  send  ns,  kind  Heaven, 
the  great  unknown!” 

And  what  he  says  for  himself  he  sajrs  for  all : 

Our  table  groans,  say : well,  we  own,  that  hearing  It, 
we  also  groan.  That's  natural : but,  we  declare,  we  only 
groan — we  never  swear.  Our  great  long^uffcring  is  such 
that  really  we  don't  mind  it  much ; and  nothing  can  be 
more  sincere,  or  serious,  or  blunt,  than  we  are  when  we 
aver  that  since  the  wand  of  office  came  into  our  hand  we\'e 
humbly  sensed  whoever  sought  to  do  ui  service:  as  we 
onght.  But  to  those  geniuses  who  will  persist  in  torturing 
us  still  with  odea  to  Memory ; to  My  Aunt ; Linos  to  X. 
Y.  Z.  Ampezant;  the  Sky-lark;  Hints  on  Etiquette; 
Thoughts  on  the  Policy  of  Pitt,  the  Cuireney,  etc.,  wc 
most  respectfully  demur,  submitting,  what  they  can  not 
learn  too  early,  that  the  worm  will  turn  !'* 


While  the  Easy  Chair  is  enjoying  the  thymed 
humor  and  good  sense  of  the  editor  upon  the  oom4d 
hill,  he  Caroused  by  this  pathetic  appeal : 

“Diab  Mb.  East  Chaib,— Won't  you  give  me  a little 
advice?  I have  read  some  of  your  kind  remarks  to  young 
writers,  and  knosr  the  feeling  which  prompted  them.  Per- 
hape  you  will  deign  one  glance  at  my  humble  appeal.  I 
try  to  write  poetry  eometimes,  when  I fi|el  the  divine  af. 
fiatus,  but  somehow  or  other  I always  get  stuck.  My  can- 
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die,  that  I thought  a first-class  spermaceti  one,  turns  out 
to  ^ a rush-light ; sputters  a little  feebly,  and  then  goes 
out  ia  utter  darkness.  1 don't  like  it,  but  can't  help  it. 
Something  most  be  done ; either  1 must  stop  poetizing,  or 
else  mend  the  muse.  Please  read  the  inclosed.  The  firat 
few  lines  are  poetry ; the  rest  ia  a sublime  or  an  Infernal 
— I can't  say  which — fizzle. 

A friend  (the  Editor's  Drawer)  once  told  me  that  there 
were  as  many  feet  in  my  poems  as  a centipede  had.  I 
don't  think  that  is  fair.  If  you  saw  a rose,  scented  its  per- 
fume, and  found  it  pleasing  to  that  sense,  would  you  find 
fault  with  It  because  there  were  three  leaves  more  on  nne 
side  of  the  stem  than  the  other?  If  a poem  Is  good  sense, 
and  reads  even  tolerably  well,  is  it  any  the  less  poetry? 
Pegasus  is  not  a stalled  ox  or  a livery  hack,  and  we  know 
very  well  wliat  fate  befell  those  who  tethered  ApoUo's 
steed  to  a stone  wagon : how,  tlien,  can  a poet  travel  like 
a car-horse  in  one  eternal  round  of  jingle  and  jangle  to 
suit  the  tape-measuring  soul  of  some  pedant  who  stands  np 
for  spondees  and  dactyles,  etc.  ? Tell  me  if  rule  and  com- 
pass  can  make  a poet  as  it  does  a cabinet-maker,  or  wheth- 
er spirituality  and  ethereality  of  soul  has  any  part  in  the 
former's  composition  ? 

“ ‘SOME  POETRY, 

*“We  hung  upon  the  battle's  hem  all  day 
With  hungry  zest  and  zeal. 

And  saw  the  mighty  smoke-clouds  rent  away 
By  the  red-mouthed  cannons*  peak 

And  in  our  hearts  an  eager  longing  rose 
To  know  how  fared  the  fortunes  of  the  day — 

Who  with  the  sabre  smote  the  heaviest  blows. 

And  those  who  fled,  and  those  who  stood  at  bay. 

that  some  angel  on  the  field  would  rise, 

And  madly  on  the  rebel  vanguard  fall ! 

*Twas  ihns  we  prayed;  and,  looking  to  the  skies, 

Hoped  that  sonfo  saint  would  answer  to  our  caU. 

'^'Ko  prophet  with  his  flowing  garments  came, 

With  staff  and  mien,  as  Wlialley  came  of  old. 

To  bid  the  timid  ones  take  heart  again, 

And  grant  renewed  courage  to  the  bold.' 

^^This  would  have  been  a very  nice  poem  if  the  writer 
liad  not,  unfortunately,  been  In  the  condition  of  the  man 
in  the  Bible,  who  hegaa  to  build  but  was  not  able  to  fin- 
ish. li.  F.  W.” 

This  worthy  poet,  hanging  upon  the  hem  of  bat- 
tle and  of  poetiy%  has  evidently  forgotten  that  the 
gods  help  those  who  help  themselves.  If  you  stop 
upon  the  edge  of  any  kind  of  battle,  whether  with 
the  rebels  or  the  Muses,  and  begin  to  sigh  for  a gen- 
eral, you  are  already  defeated.  To  him  who  hath 
it  shall  be  given.  If  you  see  that  men  want  a lead- 
er, go  and  lead  them.  Don^t  raise  your  fine  eyes  to 
heaven,  hoping  to  see  a chariot  of  fire  descending. 

It  is  only  eyes  lifted  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
strife  that  ever  see  such  consoling  spectacles.  You 
will  please  to  remember  that  if,  on  that  summer  day 
at  Hadley,  any  stout  Puritan  had  been  hanging  on 
the  hem  of  the  sharp  fight,  wondering  whether  some 
grand  old  leader  would  not  come  out  of  the  clouds  or 
the  hills  and  help  them,  Whalley  wouldnU  have 
come.  They  were  not  looking  for  him ; and  he  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  them.  No  leader,  worthy  to 
be  such,  cares  to  lead  men  who  are  so  little  in  earn- 
est that  they  have  time  to  think  of  something  else 
than  the  business  in  band. 

For  \vTiting  poetry,  gentle  E.  P.  W.,  Philip  Sidney 
long  ago  gave  the  only  recipe — “ Look  in  thiiio  own 
heart  and  write.”  If  you  have  no  heart,  or  can  not 
look  into  it,  God  has  not  called  you  to  bo  a poet 
“ My  young  friends,”  said  a college  President,  in  bis 
baccalaureate  to  the  proud  seniors— “ God  calls  very 
few  of  us  to  be  artists,  philosophers,  poets,  or  dis- 
tinguished people  of  any  kind ; but  he  calls  every 
one  of  us  to  do  our  duty.” 
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Nobody  but  the  editor  of  a newspaper  or  tnaga> 
zine  knows  how  bold  indecency  is  in  thrusting  itself 
upon  the  public  eye.  If  all  the  advertisements 
which  arc  offered  should  be  published,  the  newspaper 
would  be  absolutely  prohibited  in  every  decent  house- 
hold. It  is  quite  bad  enough  as  it  b,  as  any  man 
may  see  upon  opening  any  widely-circulated  city 
newspaper  and  looking  at  the  columns  beaded  “per- 
sonaP  or  ** matrimonial.”  “The  young  woman  in 
a dark  green  bonnet  who,  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the 
Blacker  Street  omnibus,  about  the  corner  of  Broome 
Street,  tripped  over  the  foot  of  the  gentleman  in 
nankeen  troWsSers,  is  earnestly  requested  to  commu- 
nicate her  address  to  Eugene,  Union  Sciuare  1\  0. 
N.B,  Cartes  da  visit e exchanged.”  Why  is  she  to 
communicate  her  address?  “A  young  man  of  un- 
tarnished reputation,  handsome,  who  possesses  a 
loving  heart  and  a liberal  salary  in  an  A 1 mercan- 
tile house,  would  like  to  correspond  with  some  vir- 
tuous young  lady  with  a view  to  matrimony.”  That, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  views  to  which  distance  lends 
all  the  enchantment.  “ If  the  gentleman  who  called 
on  Thursday  last  at  98  Ninety-ninth  Street,  in  search 
of  a young  girl  named  Amelia,  will  call  on  Friday 
next  at  99  Ninety-eighth  Street,  he  will  sec  her 
there.”  “A  young  widow,  without  encumbrance, 
b desirous  of  opening  a correspondence  with  an 
eligible  gentleman  under  forty,  with  a view  to  mat- 
rimony.” 

The  mask  in  all  these  advertisements  is  so  trans- 
parent that  it  is  scarcely  worth  wearing.  And  where 
b the  line  of  regard  for  public  propriety  which  sep- 
arates such  advertisements  from  those  of  various  re- 
sorts -which  might  easily  bo  mentioned?  In  other 
words,  do  editors  and  the  responsible  proprietors  of 
newspapers  owe  nothing  to  public  morality  in  the 
matter  of  advertisements  ? 'fhe  plea  is  that  a paper 
b a public  convenience,  and  that  the  proprietor  can 
not  assume  to  be  a moral  censor.  But  the  fact  b, 
that  it  is  a public  convenience  established  for  private 
advantage ; and  the  question  is  whether,  for  his  own 
private  pecuniary  advantage,  a man  has  the  right  to 
become  a — something  which  it  b very  disagreeable 
to  mention.  A newspaper  b a public  bulletin-board, 
and  the  proprietor  b responsible  for  what  is  exposed 
upon  it.  Does  he  not  feel  his  own  honor  and  moral 
duty  involved  if  obscene  books  are  advertised  upon 
it,  or  vice  is  made  easier  by  the  publicity  it  afford  ? 
Is  it  any  answer  to  an  outraged  public  conscience  to 
say  that  he  is  not  a moral  censor,  and  that  he  puts 
up  a bulletin-board  for  the  public  convenience  ? Is 
it  a convenience  to  the  public  to  have  vice  made 
easier  ? Would  it  not  be  a convenience  of  the  same 
kind  if  some  one,  for  a proper  consideration,  should 
undertake  to  read  to  public  audiences  works  which 
are  at  present  very  surreptitiously  sold  at  the  vari- 
ous ferry  stations  in  the  city  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  a man's  moral  responsibilities 
are  in  no  other  way  changed  by  hb  burning  the 
proprietor  of  a periodical  of  any  kind  than  that  he 
has  assumed  other  and  weighty  duties.  Except 
upon  the  principle  that  all  is  fair  in  trade,  which  is 
merely  a pleasant  exhortation  to  cheat  all  you  can, 
he  will  not  allow  himself  as  a proprietor,  or  his  pa- 
per, to  further  those  things  w'hich,  as  a man  and  a 
citizen,  he  is  steadily  opposing.  What  right  would 
a man  have  to  censure  gambling  who  received  mon- 
ey for  directing  the  public  to  gaming-houses  ? And 
what  better  right  has  a man  to  assume,  in  his  edito- 
rbl  columns,  to  be  the  advocate  and  friend  of  public 
morality  who,  in  his  advertising  columns,  helps  pub- 
lic debauchery?  Suppose  the  celebrat^  Willbm 
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Stickers,  who  posts  all  the  bilb  in  town,  should  say 
that  hb  business  was  to  put  up  bills,  not  to  determ- 
ine their  moral  influence,  and  should  proceed  to  post 
the  most  infamous  libels  upon  the  best  men  and  the 
most  prurient  information  for  the  worst— if  William 
can  read  and  is  a self-respecting  man,  do  you  sup- 
pose he  has  no  twinges,  and  although  he  may  con- 
tinue to  post,  saying  that  otherwise  hU  family  will 
have  no  dinner,  do  you  think  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  do  you  say  that  he  b as  bbmelees  as 
if  he  were  hoeing  com  ? 

The  plea  generally  urged  by  newspapers  in  this 
matter  b simply  that,  when  it  b a question  of  mak- 
ing money,  your  moral  sense  may  go  into  abeyance. 

For  look  at  it.  Lovelace,  upon  the  chance  of  decoy- 
ing a victim,  brings  you  an  advertisement:  “A 
young  gentleman  of  a serious  turn,  with  dark  (said 
to  be  melancholy)  eyes  and  slightly  aquiline  nose, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  perfectly  easy  circumstances, 
a good  musician,  highly  educated  and  accomplished, 
desires  to  meet  a young  and  (of  course)  pleasing  wo- 
man who  w ill  make  him  happy  for  life ; w^ealth  no 
object,  as  he  has  plenty  for  both ; nothing  required 
but  youth,  loveliness,  purity,  and  devoted  love.  Ad- 
dress Solomon,  at  thb  office.”  You  make  the  ad- 
vertiser pay  w ell,  perhaps  a dollar  a line.  Out  comes 
the  paper  and  the  advertbement.  Your  daughter, 
young,  romantic,  foolish,  if  you  choose,  and  ready 
for  “a  lark,”  merely  for  the  joke  of  the  thing,  re- 
plies, guardedly  and  anonymously.  Her  reply  b 
answered.  She  rejoins.  It  is  a piquant  game,  and 
Lovelace  is  a dangerous  player.  Master  of  arts,  he 
tries  every  wile.  Interest,  curiosity  stir  in  the 
young  w'oman's  breast.  So  chivalric,  so  noble,  so 
modest  and  respectful  is  Lovelace ! It  b a strain 
of  old  heroic  poetiy  in  these  baser  times.  It  b as 
good  as  Byron.  The  moment  comes — he  knows  it 
well — w^hen  the  carte  de  msite  should  come  in  play. 

Heavens ! what  eyes,  what  curls,  what  a sad,  sweet 
expression,  what  a manly  air ! And  so  trustful,  so 
courteous,  so  considerate ! At  length — ah  me ! — her 
own  card  goes  to  him.  Ho  b a desperate  pbyer, 
little  girl,  and  you  flutter  and  coo  so  knowingly! 

They  meet,  of  course,  at  last.  They  walk  by  stealth. 

Oh  stolen  hours  of  joy ! The  cold,  cold  world  frowns 
upon  them,  she  murmurs.  But  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
have  a friend — a true  friend.  “A  true  friend,”  echoes 
Lovelace,  with  the  melancholy  eyes,  in  the  low,  sweet 
voice.  Well,  good  Sir  and  proprietor  of  a newspaper 
in  which  you  can  not  affect  to  be  a moral  censor,  you 
gain,  perhaps,  twenty,  yes,  even  thirty  dollars  for  the 
amusing  advertisement,  and  you  lose  your  daughter. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  cries  some  indignant 
newspaper,  that  I am  not  to  advertise  Presbyterian 
meetings  because  I am  an  Episcopalian,  and  not  to 
insert  the  cards  of  Allopathic  physicians  because  I 
am  a Homeopath  ? Must  I exclude  Bishop  CJolen- 
so’s  books  from  my  advertising  columns  or  those  of 
his  opponents  ? Must  I refuse  money  to  announce 
steel  collars  to  the  world  because  I prefer  to  wear 
linen  ? Where  is  thb  sort  of  tomfoolery  to  stop? 

Now,  gentle  newspaper,  don't  lose  your  common 
sense  in  a gust  of  passion.  Because  it  is  not  a good 
thing  to  drink  sulphuric  acid,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  a bad  thing  to  drink  ginger-pop.  Because  no 
generous  man  will  direct  a gambler  to  a ‘•hell,'’  it 
is  still  possible  for  him  to  direct  a hungry  man  to  a 
restaurant,  even  if  the  man  declare  his  intention  to 
dine  upon  fat  pork.  Would  you  think  yourself 
bound  to  decline  to  show  a lady  the  vray  to  a thread- 
and-needle  stqp  because  you  had  just  refused  to 
conduct  a drunkard  to  a grog-shop?  Let  us  try  to 
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retain  common  sense  in  all  emergencies,  newspaper ; 
and  remember  that  although  wo  may  honorably  un- 
dertake for  our  own  profit  to  become  public  conven- 
iences, we  can  not,  for  that  reason,  honorably  be- 
come public  panders. 


The  Easy  Chair  does  not  know  how  many  readers 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Romola,”  as  told  in  these 
pages  by  the  author  of  “ Adam  He  does  not 

remember  to  have  read  a single  word  about  it  in 
praise  or  censure.  And  yet  it  is  unquestionably  a 
story  of  great  power  and  skill,  and  as  a historical 
novel  it  is  quite  unsurpassed. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Florence  at  a most  interesting 
period,  and  tlic  characters  are  men  and  women,  not 
puppets  or  shadows.  The  most  conspicuous  histor- 
ical personage  is  Savonarola,  but  Machiavelli  also 
glides  chamcteristically  in  and  out.  Tito  Melema, 
the  hero,  is  a brilliant  young  Greek,  accomplished, 
fascinating,  dextrous,  but  simply  selfish.  His  char- 
acter is  drawn  with  great  subtlety  and  skill,  and 
vividly  contrasted  with  the  queenly  womanhood  of 
Romola  herself.  The  atmosphere  of  the  work  is  en- 
tirely medieval  and  Italian.  It  is  the  result  of  much 
patient,  sympathetic,  and  successful  study ; for  only 
time  and  persistence  could  so  thoroughly  saturate 
a mind  and  imagination  with  the  spirit  of  a life  long 
vanished.  And  this  is  the  more  interesting,  as  we 
have  before  suggested,  because  it  seemed  from  her 
previous  works  as  if  Miss  Evans  were  so  profoundly 
interested  in  the  social  life  of  to-day  that  she  could 
not  readily  turn  to  a remoter  time.  But  she  has 
turned  from  the  rude  Methodist  preach  t and  labor- 
er of  modem  England  to  the  stately  and  gorgeous 
Medicean  society  of  four  centuries  ago,  as  the  I^q)- 
tian  magician  shows  you  with  equal  fidelity,  in  the 
same  enchanted  drop  cf  ink,  now  the  face  of  your 
dead  mother,  and  now  of  a living  enemy. 

For  Miss  Evans  dips  her  pen  in  the  ink  which 
genius  enchants  and  glorifies.  The  story  of  Romola 
must  be  finished  before  long,  and  in  its  completed 
form  our  readers  can  then  stud}*^  and  admire  this  no- 
ble reproduction  of  old  Italian  life.  No  more  care- 
ful or  complete  work  of  art  can  be  found  in  all  con- 
temporaiy  fictitious  literature. 


. (EiiitnfB  Sranitr. 

A FRIEND  in  St.  Panl,  perba^  fh>m  the  apo»- 
tolic  name  to  the  place  of  his  residence  being 
more  than  usually  given  to  anecdotes  of  the  clergy, 
writes  to  the  Dra%ver  that  when  he  was  last  in  the 
city  of  Albany  he  heard  a grave  and  reverend  divine 
give  notice  of  a service  to  be  held  in  the  church  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  a Refurmed  Dutchman^'*  on 
Pearl  Street. 


He  says  that  one  of  his  Wisconsin  cleig3rmen,  in 
the  course  of  a sermon,  had  occasion  to  cite  an  au- 
thority, and  he  referred  by  name  to  a gentleman 
who,  he  said,  was  “ a citizen  of  New  York,  and  for- 
merly a Dutehman.”  Perceiving  his  blunder,  he 
adde^  **  And  as  to  that  matter,  I suppose  he  is  yet.** 

Out  here  in  Wisconsin,  the  same  brilliant  corre- 
spondent continues,  I was  traveling,  and  spent  the 
night  at  a tavern  in  the  country.  A School  Com- 
mittee were  in  session  to  examine  a candidate  who 
had  applied  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  school.  He 
proved  to  be  a man  of  fine  education,  and  of  general 
information  far  ahead  of  all  the  Committee  put  to- 
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I getber.  He  was  of  the  Irish  persuasion ; and  when 
the  Committee  bad  asked  him  all  the  questions  they 
could  think  of,  and  none  of  which  they  could  have 
! answered  themselves,  the  candidate  entertained  us 
I with  some  recitations  of  songs  of  his  own  composing, 
and  read  to  us  some  veiy'  fine  pieces  of  poetry  that 
I he  had  written.  The  Committee  were  delighted 
with  the  smart  young  man,  and  were  about  to  em- 
ploy him,  when  one  of  their  number  upset  their  in- 
tentions by  this  short  but  portentous  speech  : 

“ You’re  a leetle  tu  fast,  now.  There's  a good 
many  girls  to  our  schule;  and  this  'ere  fellow  is 
I love-cracked.  I know  he  is,  ’cause  I’ve  allers  beam 
tell  that  when  a feller  takes  to  writin’  poetry  he’s 
i love-cracked ; and  we  don’t  want  any  love-cracked 
I young  fellers  a-teaebin’  our  gals.” 
j This  was  enough.  The  rest  hadn’t  thought  of  it ; 

I but  they  saw  it  now,  and  told  the  |)oet  to  travel. 

! His  fate  may  prove  a sad  warning  to  young  men 
! who  go  out  West  to  keep  school ; they  had  better 
I say  nothing  about  poetry,  lest  some  wiseacre  on  the 
I Committee  should  think  them  love-cracked. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  WIFE. 

How  weaiHf  the  days  go  by, 

How  eilence  sits  a guest  at  home. 

While  she,  with  listless  step  and  eye, 

Still  waits  for  one  who  does  not  come! 

The  sunshine  streams  across  the  floor, 

A golden,  solitary  track; 

The  flies  bum  In  and  out  the  door; 

The  olden  clock  goes  cl ick>a -clock! 

And  baby,  sitting,  wonder-eyed, 

Watchiu  the  kitten's  noiseless  play; 

Till  sleep  comes  gently,  and  she  lies 
At  rest  through  half  the  summer  day. 

When  twilight  cometh,  dim  and  gray, 

She  alts  anear  the  open  door; 

Before  her  lUi  the  graveled  way, 

0*erhung  by  ancient  sycamore; 

And  through  the  eve  she  hears  the  cry 
Of  whip-poor-wills,  that  shun  the  light: 

She  sees  the  star  of  evening  die; 

And  all  around  her  broods  the  night. 

Then,  “By-lo-baby,  baby-byl” 

She  sings  her  little  one  to  rest; 

And  muses,  with  Its  rosy  face 
Held  warm  and  close  against  her  breast. 

Beside  her  conch  she  weary  kneels. 

And  clasps  her  hands  before  her  face-* 

Ab,  only  CiiaiST  knows  what  she  feeli, 

A lonely  supplicant  for  grace  I 
She  prays  for  one  who  does  not  come; 

And  draws  an  answer  from  her  hc^ies. 

And  then,  within  her  silent  home, 

While  stars  slide  down  night's  silvery  slopes, 

She  nestles  close  beside  her  babe, 

And  one  arm  o'er  it  shielding  throws. 

And  dreams  of  Joy  that  day  denies. 

Until  the  rose  of  morning  blowa. 

In  Camp^  near  FalmmUhy  To.  A.  B. 

A 00RRBSP02n>Eirr  of  the  Dnwer  saj's  that  he 
was  recently  at  a railroad  station  where  a sergeant 
was  drilling  a company  of  raw  recruits.  While  giv- 
ing the  word  of  command  the  train  started,  and  just 
afterward  a dandy-looking  chap  arrived  in  time  to 
see  the  cars  off,  in  which  he  wished  to  go.  At 
this  moment  the  sergeant  was  shouting  to  his  men, 
**Left!  left!  left!”  The  fellow  looked  around  in 
high  dudgeon,  and  cried  oat,  I am  left,  I can 
whip  the  best  man  among  you.”  The  drill  was  a 
merry  one  fbr  some  time  Bfter  this  challenge. 

A COLD-BLOODED  morder  was  perpetrated  In  La- 
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fayette  a few  months  ago.  When  the  murderer  was 
being  tried  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a jur^%  Many 
persons  were  called  for^^'ard  and  questioned  but  not 
received.  A verdant  - looking  young  fellow  was 
called,  and  the  prosccuting-attomey  asked  the  cos* 
tomary  question : 

**  Have  you  any  conscientious  scruples  which 
would  debar  you  from  bringing  in  a verdict  of 
guilt}',  when  you  knew  the  punishment  to  be 
death  ?” 

‘ ‘ Conscientious  scruples ! What’s  them  ? I don’t 
know  what  you  mean,”  said  the  man,  with  a look 
of  perplexity. 

The  lawyer  kindly  explained  the  meaning. 

**  Well,  I don’t  think  I’m  troubled  with  consent- 
ing scruples,  for  I think  the  murderer  ought  to  be 
hung,  and  I’m  not  afraid  to  say  so.” 

Ho  was  objected  to  by  the  other  side,  and  did  not 
serve  as  a juror. 

An  Army  Surgeon  puts  us  under  obligation  by 
cutting  up  the  following  for  our  service ; 

When  we  were  blockading  off  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  a number  of  contrabands  came  on  board. 
One  of  them  wore  a masonic  pin,  and  our  Captain, 
who  is  a “ G man,”  was  much  troubled  by  this  fact, 
for  a slave  can  not  l>o  a /rre-mason.  So  he  called 
up  the  Intelligent  contraband,”  and  said, 

“ You  are  not  a mason.” 

“ Oh  yes,  massa,  I is.  I’se  a bricklayer !” 


At  Fortress  Monroe  two  very  fine  sun-dials  are 
inserted  in  the  muzzles  of  two  good-sized  Colum- 
biads,  and  mark  the  time  with  caanonical  accuracy. 
Some  time  since  a private  belonging  to  a Wisconsin 
regiment  stationed  there,  wishing  to  know  the  time 
of  night,  took  a lantern  and  went  out  to  the  sun- 
dial to  tiy  and  see  it ! //e  couldn't  see  it, 

A FEW  days  tu^  one  of  our  officers  was  strolling 
in  the  vicinity  df4®rktown,  and  meeting  a contra- 
band^ asked  him  where  was  the  ground  on  which 
Cornwallis  surrendered?  Cornwallis — Cornwal- 

lis?” said  the  darkey.  Massa,  was  he  do  cumel 
of  189th  New  York  ?” 

c^It  was  a very  unfortunate  selection  of  a hymn 
which  our  minister  made  last  Sunday,”  writes  a 
rural  correspondent  * * He  had  finished  a very  good 
sermon  on  the  vanity  of  w'orldly  things,  when  he 
gave  notice : The  parties  to  be  joined  in  marriage 
will  present  themselves  after  we  have  sung  the  225th 
hymn,  beg^ning, 

* Mistaken  souls,  that  dream  of  heaven.*  ” 

An  old  reader  of  the  Drawer  says  that  his  con- 
science troubles  him  because  he  does  not  send  a story 
to  help  fill  up  the  reservoir  of  good  things,  and  he 
begins  with  this : 

While  I was  pursuing  a coarse  of  geology  under  a 
certain  Professor,  famous  for  his  delight  in  hectoring 
and  perplexing  the  students,  I had  for  one  of  my 
classmates  a fellow  who  was  by  no  means  well  read 
in  the  dictionaiy'.  We  had  been  discussing  the  pe- 
culiarities in  the  construction  of  one  of  the  ante- 
diluvian animals  whose  fore-arms  were  fitted  to  his 
body  with  a ball  and  socket-joint,  allowing  them 
great  case  of  motion  in  every  direction. 

**  This  animal  had  great  freedom  of  motion  in  its 
anterior  extremities^  had  it  not  ?”  said  the  Professor. 

“Ya-as,”  hesitatingly  replied  Mr.  B , who 

was  being  questioned. 
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The  Professor  saw  a “ lead”  in  the  puzzled  look 
with  which  B searched  the  ceiling  before  an- 

swering, so  continued : 

“ Pray,  Mr.  B > what  were  his  anterior  ex- 

tremities ?” 

B hesitated ; examined,  no  doubt,  mentally 

the  various  terminations  of  domestic  animals,  and 
settling  finally  on  that  which  to  his  eye  appeared 
possessed  of  the  greatest  grace  and  ease  of  motion, 
answered  boldly,  “The  (ail^  Sir!” 


From  the  head-quarters  of  the  Twelfth  Michigan 
Infantry',  in  Middleburg,  Tennessee,  we  have  the 
following,  which  our  artist  ought  to  have  drawn  for 
the  Drawer : 

I was  Captain  in  the  First  Michigan  Infantry — 
three  months*  service — and  the  day  of  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull’s  Run  the  regiment  was  in  Helntzlcman’s 
corps,  which  was  on  the  extreme  right  From  ear- 
ly mom  till  about  3 o’clock  p.m.  we  made  a forced 
march ; and  just  after  we  had  crossed  Cub  Run,  and 
within  sight  of  exploding  shells,  over  the  tree-tops, 
the  regiment  was  halted  for  a brief  period  before 
entering  the  field.  A member  of  my  company,  by 
name  Champanois — a tall  specimen  of  a Yankee — 
stood  leaning  against  a tree,  perspiration  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,  when  your  special  artist  rode  past 
One  of  the  men  remarked,  “There  goes  Harperis 
* drawing  man;’  when  Champanois  spoke  up  and 
says,  “ I — wish — ^he’d — draw — niy — b-r-e-a-t-h !” 


A GORRVSPOKDENT  in  Delaware  writes  to  the 
Drawer: 

Below  find  a correct  copy  of  a document  just  filed. 
Builders  receive  some  very  poor  specimens  of  orthog- 
raphy, but  not  many  with  only  two  words  spelled 
correctly. 

baverday  Grac,  Ma.  29L  atcen  68. 

Mesen. 

Deer  sur;  Cano  n enforroe  mee  about  thee  achuner 
“ Pollx,^'  thee  partys  thatt  oans  bur  an  how  I cano  direck 
tu  em,  ur  du  u no  uf  echoner  fur  sail  thatt  will  oarrey 
frum  Ttey  iu  8tpy  tuns,  lite  draff  waiter,  Uiatt  wil  eute 
fur  graoe  an  lomber,  ur  une  thatt  will  carrey  frum  uoe 
100  an  50tey  tu  tu  100  tuns  an  aboat  20thre  and  haf  feat 
beem,  thatt  wU  sute  fur  a lomber  echuner  tu  trald  thmgh 
thee  kanawL  respeckfuly  urse, 

Captin 

A FRIEND  of  ours  in  New  Haven  says:  Darius 
Pierson,  a resident  of  our  town,  was  never  overbur- 
dened with  wit,  but  managed  to  eke  out  a living, 
until  one  day  a relative  died,  leaving  him  a few 
thousands,  which,  to  his  perception,  was  a moderate 
fortune.  The  consequence  was  that  Darius  took  to 
traveling.  Among  other  towns  of  note  ho  visited 
Washington,  and  honored  with  bis  presence  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  On  his  arrival  home  many 
were  the  questions  asked  Darius  about  his  travels 
and  visit  to  Washington.  “What  did  you  think 
of  the  United  States  Senate?”  said  a listener  one 
day.  Darius  drew  himself  up  to  full  length,  and, 
big  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  thus  deliv- 
ered himself:  “ When  I stood  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  looked  down  upon  the  hoarj’  heads 
there  assembled,  that  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture, 
‘we  pluribtis  you  none,*  came  to  my  mind,  and  I 
said,  with  Job,*  ‘ this  » a great  countiy !’  ” 

From  Fort  Pulaski,  Georgia,  we  have  this  by  an 
army  oorrespondent : 

“ Regular  ormy”  officers  affect,  and  I believe  en- 
tertain, a very  poor  opinion  of  volunteers,  both  offi- 
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oers  and  men,  and  when  they  come  in  contact  are 
not  always  orerpolite  in  their  manners  toward  the 
citizen  soldiery. 

During  a tour  made  by  an  Inspecting  officer  and 
his  staff  (all  West  Pointers),  a rather  snuirt-looking 

Second  Lieutenant  stepped  up  to  Captain ^ of 

the th,  and,  with  a pert  air,  asked  him, 

If  you  had  command  of  a company,  marching 
in  column  of  platoons,  right  in  front,  and  wished  to 
form  line  of  battle,  what  order  would  you  give?” 

The  Captain,  who  knows  his  “ biz”  about  as  well 
as  any  one  need,  said,  marking  out  a diagram  in  the 
sand  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  If  1 had  com- 
mand of  a company,  marching  in  column  of  platoons, 
right  in  front,  and  I wished  to  form  line  of  battle, 
what  order  would  I give  ?” 

Lieut.  “Yes.” 

Capt.  “ Column  of  platoons?  right  in  fhmt?” 

Lieut.  “Yes,” 

Capt.  “And  wished  to  form  line  of  battle?” 

Lieut.  “Yes.” 

Capt.  “/doaV  ifcnow.'” 

‘ Mr.  Regular  sheered  off  at  this  reply,  so  naively 
volunteered. 


Axd  this  also : Among  our  boys  there  is  one  Pri- 
vate   , who  pays  little  attention  to  the  rights  of 

meum  and  tnum ; in  fact,  is  a great  thief.  Some  time 
since  he  was  suffering  from  a severe  illness,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  regimental  surgeon,  could  not 
long  hold  out.  The  materials  for  his  coffin  were 
prepared,  as  the  state  of  the  weather  would  necessi- 
tate a speedy  interment.  He,  however,  got  wind 
of  what  was  going  on,  and,  crawling  from  his  bed, 
while  he  sent  the  nurse  out  for  a moment,  actually 
stole  the  nails  intended  for  making  his  own  coffin ! 
If  this  is  not  a sample  of  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death  it  is  next  door. 


A CURLY-HAIRED  urchin  of  not  four  summers,  on 
seeing  Captain  Steiner's  army  balloon  daring  one  of 
its  recent  ascents  at  Philadelphia,  ezclaimeA  Ob, 
mamma!  come  look  at  this  big  top  spinning  in  the 
air ! I guess  it  must  bo  God's !” 


Master  Willie  N is  a little  bright  boy  of 

four  or  five  years.  Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary 
for  his  mamma  to  administer  a little  wholesome  dis- 
cipline as  a corrective.  Last  winter,  when  the  dip- 
theria  was  prevalent  in  town,  Willie  was  a subject 
of  the  disease,  just  as  he  was  recovering  from  the 
measles.  He  was  very  sick,  and  we  all  feared  he 
must  die.  His  mamma,  in  a moment  of  despair, 
while  gazing  on  the  seemingly  unconscious  form  of 
her  darling  son,  thinking  of  the  cold  grave  and  its 
tender  prey,  remarked  to  her  husband,  “If  Willie 
only  recovers^  I’ll  never  whip  him  again  as  long  as 
he  lives.”  Willie  did  recover,  and  in  a short  time 
it  appeared  that  his  trill  was  superior  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  a sick  bed.  He  had  disobeyed  orders  and 
provoked  “a  settlement”  About  the  time  the 
“ smart”  was  to  be  inflicted  he  raised  his  little,  keen, 
black  eyes,  and  looking  straight  into  the  faco  of  his 
mother,  said,  “ You  said  if  I got  wU  you  wouldn't 
whip  me  any  more.” 


The  last  reason  for  stopping  a newspaper  is  as- 
signed in  the  following  incident  sent  to  the  Drawer: 

I will  not  give  you  the  name  of  the  town  in  which 
I live,  for  1 am  ashamed  to  associate  it  with  the  fact 
I am  about  to  give  you.  One  of  my  neighbors  in 
conversation  discovered  so  much  ignorance  of  the 
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State  of  things  in  the  country,  that  I finally  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  take  a newspaper.  He  seemed  a 
little  reluctant  to  admit  that  be  did  not,  and  said, 

“ l^t  year  I took  one,  but  the  boys  always  quar- 
reled to  see  who  should  have  it  first  when  it  came, 
and  so  I stopped  it !” 

“ How  tediously  long  you  are  over  that  sermon !” 

I said  the  parson's  lady  to  her  husband  on  his  not  at- 
j tending  to  the  dinner-bell ; “I  could  write  one  in 
half  the  time,  if  1 only  had  the  text.”  “Oh,  if  that 
is  all  you  want,”  said  the  parson,  “I  will  furnish 
that.  Take  this  text  from  Solomon : ‘ It  is  better 
to  dwell  in  a corner  of  the  house-top  than  with  a 
brawling  woman  in  a wide  house.’  ” “ Do  you  mean 
me.  Sir?”  inquired  the  lady,  quick.  “Oh,  my 
dear,”  was  the  grave  response^  “ you  will  not  make 
a good  sermonizer ; you  are  too  soon  in  your  appli- 
cation.” 

We  have  often  heard  the  story  of  the  wife  of  the 
bishop  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  private 
grounds  near  the  Cathedral,  and  was  refused  by  the 
janitor.  “ But,”  said  she,  “ I am  the  bishop’s  lady ; 
let  me  in.”  “ And  I couldn’t  do  it  if  you  were  his 
wife,”  replied  the  faithful  Cerberus. 

But  that  is  not  equal  to  the  passage  between  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pearce  and  the  woman  who  had  the  care 
of  the  Temple  Gardens  when  he  was  Master  there. 

It  is  a rule  to  keep  them  close  shut  during  divine 
service  on  Sundays;  but  the  Doctor  being  indis- 
posed, and  having  no  grounds  attached  to  his  resi- 
1 dence  save  the  church -j^ard,  wished  to  seize  the  quiet 
hour  for  taking  a little  air  and  exercise.  He  accord- 
ingly rung  the  garden  bell,  and  Rachel  made  her 
appearance ; but  she  flatly  told  him  she  should  not 
let  him  in,  as  it  was  against  the  orders.  “But  I 
am  the  hf osier  of  the  Temple,”  said  Dr.  P.  “The 
more  shame  for  you,”  said  Rachel ; “you  ought  to 
set  a better  example!”  The  Doctor  retired  dead 
beat 

“Say  John  Sharp  is  a n^e”  is  a common  ex- 
pression in  England  when  one  wishes  to  affirm  his 
hon«ity.  A good  story  and  a true  one  is  told  as  the 
origin  of  it.  John  Sharp,  who  was  afterward  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  when  a student  at  Oxford  had  a 
chum.  One  night  Sharp  was  awoke  by  this  chum, 
who  told  him  he  had  just  dreamed  that  he  (Sharp) 
w*ould  he  Archbishop  of  York.  After  some  time  he 
again  awoke  him,  and  said  he  had  dreamt  the  same, 
and  was  well  assured  he  would  arrive  at  that  dignity, 
and  asked  him  to  promise,  should  he  ever  become* 
archbishop,  to  give  him  a good  rectoiy%  which  he 
named. 

“Well,  well,”  said  Sharp,  “you  silly  fellow,  go 
to  sleep ; and  if  your  dream,  which  is  very  unlikely, 
should  come  true,  I promise  you  the  living.” 

“ By  that  time,”  said  his  chum,  “you  will  have 
forgot  me  and  your  promise.” 

“No,  no,”  says  Sharp,  “ that  I shall  not;  but  if 
I do  not  remember  you,  and  refuse  you  the  living, 
then  say,  Jcthn  Sharp  is  a roffue.^ 

After  Dr.  Sharp  had  been  archbishop  some  time, 
his  old  friend  applied  to  him  (on  the  said  rectory 
being  vacant),  and  after  much  difficulty  got  admit- 
ted to  his  presence,  having  been  informed  by  the 
servant  that  the  archbishop  was  particularly  en- 
gaged with  a gentleman  relative  to  the  same  rectory 
for  which  he  was  going  to  apply.  The  archbishop 
was  told  there  was  a clergyman  who  was  extremely 
importunate  to  see  him,  and  would  take  no  denial* 
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His  Grace  ordered  him  to  be  admitted,  and  requested 
to  know  why  he  had  so  rudely  almost  forced  himself 
into  his  presence. 

“ I come,”  says  he,  “my  Lord,  to  claim  an  old 

promise,  the  rectory  of 

“ I do  not  remember.  Sir,  ever  to  have  seen  you 
before ; bow,  then,  could  I have  promised  you  the 
rectory,  which  I have  just  presented  to  this  gentle- 
man?” 

“ Then,”  says  bis  chum,  “ John  Sharp  ig  a ropueP' 
The  circumstance  was  instantly  roused  in  the 
mind  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  result  was  he  pro- 
vided liberally  for  his  dreaming  chum  in  the  Church. 


A Boston  correspondent  says : 

About  fifty  years  ago,  when  Colonel  Messinger 
manufactured  the  best  of  beaver  bats  on  Newbury 
(now  Washington)  Street,  two  of  his  lads,  Sol  and 
Ben,  neither  of  whom  had  the  fear  of  the  tenth 
commandment  before  their  eyes,  coveted  the  fruits 
of  Colonel  Roulstone’s  beautiful  pear-trees  in  the 
next  inclosure,  which  was  surrounded  'by  a very 
high  fence.  Ben  says  to  Sol,  “ I should  like  a few 
of  those  nice  pears ; how  can  we  get  them  ?”  “ Easy 
enough,”  says  Sol;  “fetch  me  your  fishing-pole.” 
The  pole  w'as  brought,  and  after  attaching  one  of 
the  knives  used  for  cutting  fur  fh>m  the  beaver- 
skins,  together  with  a small  bag  to  drop  the  fhiit  in, 
the  robbery  was  completed. 

Colonel  R.  saw  the  whole  transaction,  but  the 
boys  w'ere  not  aware  of  it.  The  next  day  the  Col- 
onel’s little  girl  called  on  Ben,  and  asked  him  to 
lend  papa  the  polo  that  he  had  used  to  steal  bis 
pears  with.  Ben,  of  course,  appealed  to  Sol,  who 
answers,  “ I think  we  had  better  let  him  have  it.” 

Wh^n  the  new  machine  was  returned  it  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  that  the  little  girl  says,  “Pa 
sends  his  compliments,  and  wants  to  know  if  you 
will  please  to  lend  him  your  pole  next  year  after 
you  have  done  stealing  his  pears!” 

Sol,  who  is  now  sixty-five  years  of  age,  says,  “ I 
have  never  had  the  least  disposition  to  steal  any  kind 
of  fruit  since.” 


Sam,  a little  seven-year-old,  had  a present  of  a 
book  one  day,  which  he  eagerly  devoured.  On 
finishing  it  his  mother  asked  him  what  it  was  about. 
The  little  fellow  looked  up  in  the  blankest  astonish- 
ment, and  said, 

“ Whv,  mamma,  how  can  I tell  ? — I didnH  read  it 

bndr 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jacks,  of  the Conference,  was 

describing  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  by  the  addition 
of  a single  word  to  the  Scriptural  account  he  spoiled 
the  whole,  “ It  was  a land,”  said  he,  “ flowing 
with  butter,  milk,  and  honey. The  agricultural 
people  who  heard  him  thought  a land  of  no  great 
account  that  flowed  with  “butter-milk.” 


John  Brown  had  several  counsel  in  the  trial  of 
his  case,  but  the  most  prominent  one  wos  a mem- 
ber of  our  bar,  of  the  Hibernian  persuasion,  and  a 
Democrat  in  politics.  About  a year  after  the  fa- 
mous trial  our  learned  brother  found  himself,  one 
evening,  at  a Democratic  meeting  in  Boston,  ha- 
ranguing the  unterrified  in  eloquent  strains,  when 
ho  was  all  at  once  discordantly  interrupted  by  a cry 
from  an  individual  in  the  audience  to  “ Put  him 
out! — he’s  a John  Brown  man !”  True  to  his  pro- 
fession, onr  learned  brother  turned  quickly  toward 
the  disturber,  and  wrathfully  shouted,  “ Because  I 


saved  you  from  going  to  the  State's  Prison  three 
years  ago,  is  that  any  reason  why  I should  be  called 
a thief?”  The  argument  was  conclusive;  the 
querUt  in  the  crowd  was  voted  into  silence  unani- 
mously ; but  our  friend  the  lawyer  had  never  seen 
the  man  nor  heard  of  him  before  the  meeting. 

Away  up  In  Bear  Valley,  California,  we  have 
readers  and  the  Drawer  has  admirers,  one  of  w hom 
writes: 

That  well-told  story  in  your  March  number, 
about  the  Legislature  of  California,  reminds  roe  of 
another  one  concerning  that  august  body  w hich  has 
never  been  in  print.  It  was  in  the  earl}'  days  of 
California,  when  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  often  elected,  not  because  they  were  talented 
men  or  able  speakers,  but  because  they  were  good 
“hands  at  poker,”  or  “jolly  fellows  on  a spree.” 
Among  the  latter  w'as  the  Member  from  Mariposa ; 
slow  of  speech  on  ordinarj'  occasions,  but — as  one 
of  his  supporters  remarked  before  the  election — 
“Jest  git  him  mad  once,  and  he’ll  give  ’em  fits!” 
Ho  was  very  quiet  at  first,  but  at  length  some  bill 
came  up  on  which  ho  wished  to  express  his  mind. 
He  commenced  in  his  slow,  hesitating  manner: 
“Mr.  Speaker” — and  then  came  to  a dead  halt.  He 
tried  a second  time  with  no  better  success.  At  the 
third  attempt  one  of  the  members  cried,  “Git 
out!  git  out!”  Others  echoed  the  ungentlemanly 
cry  until  the  noise  drowned  the  poor  fellow  s voice 
entirely.  But  they  mistook  their  man.  This  was 
just  what  he  needed  to  wake  him  up.  Waiting 
until  the  confusion  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  answ  ered  them  in 
the  style  of  an  illustrious  predecessor.  Said  he : 

“ Gentlemen  may  cry,  ‘ Git  out ! git  out  !*  but  the 
member  for  ^’aripo.sa  will  not  ‘ git  out.’  My  speech 
is  already  begun.  The  next  man  who  cries  ^git  out’ 
in  this  House  will  bring  to  his  cars  the  ominous 
click  of  small-arms.  Wliat  is  it  the  gentlemen 
wish,  and  what  would  they  have?  Is  my  life  so 
dear  or  my  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  my  silence  in  this  assembly?  No,  Sir-ee! 
I know  not  w hat  course  others  would  take,  but  as 
for  me  I will  finish  my  speech  or  I’ll  give  you  death !” 

He  was  not  disturU>d  again,  but  made  an  able 
and  effective  speech  upon  the  subject  in  question. 


, An  army  officer,  now  in  Colorado  Territoiy,  writes 
fVom  that  far  point  to  the  Drawer,  and  says : 

About  nine  years  ago  “Colonel  Dick  Nash”  wras 
the  proprietor  of  a popular  and  elegant  restaurant 
and  drinking  saloon  on  St.  Charles  Street,  New  Or- 
leans. Dick  was  noted  for  his  wit,  his  dry,  quaint, 
old-fashioned  sayings,  and  an  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  of  anecdote,  and  w'as  withal  an  excellent  and 
most  successful  rnaitre  de  cuisine^  as  the  chronicler 
of  this  veritable  history  can  testify. 

Among  Dick’s  numerous  customers — many  of 
w’hom  w'ere  attracted  no  less  by  his  irresistible  droll- 
ery than  the  epicurean  delights  whicli  his  house  af- 
forded— there  were  not  w'anting  those  who,  with 
consciences  less  tender  than  their  purse-strings, 
taking  advantage  of  the  generosity  and  good-nature 
of  mine  host  of  the  “ Holbrook,”  would  fare  sump- 
tuously at  his  tables  and  manage  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  their  “ little  bills.” 

One  night  a fellow  of  this  stamp,  with  a friend, 
after  having  indulged  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve 
dollars,  and  being  without  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  his  “ little  supper,”  was  standing  at  the  bar  en- 
deavoring to  “ explain”  the  matter  to  Dick’s  brother, 
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Jim — who,  by-the-way,  was  a late  arrival  from  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  and  officiated  in  the  capacity 
of  bar-tender  for  his  brother.  The  confab  had  rip- 
ened into  loud  and  heated  discussion  between  the 
two  when  Dick  entered,  and  by  a few  timely  words 
brought  matters  to  a peaceful  issue.  By  this  time 
quite  a crowd  had  collected,  and  one  of  them  in- 
quired of  Dick  the  cause  of  the  altercation. 

Dick,  in  a tone  and  with  a manner  to  which  no 
description  of  it  can  do  justice,  made  tho  following 
reply : “ Oh,  it’s  a mere  trifle.  You  see  Jim  here ; 
well,  he’s  jest  arrived  from  ’way  up  there  in  Ver- 
mont, and  when  a feller  comes  in  an’  drinks,  or 
a dozen  raw,  or  a briled  squab,  or  suthin’,  and  I 
tells  him  to  charge  it,  and  departs  without  payin’  a 
picayune,  he  gits  mad,  and  rares  up  generaUy. 
Now',  you  see,  that  ain’t  in  my  style  at  all.  All  I 
do,  I jest  sigh  gently  and  pour  another  pail  of  water 
into  the  brandy  cask  !” 

The  roars  of  laughter  which  followed  from  the 
assembled  crow’d  made  the  very  bottles  in  the  bar 
jingle.  There  was  a call  for  **  Champagne  all 
round,”  and  a deluge  of  dimes  poured  into  Dick’s 
drawer. 

Even  the  children  have  got  the  notion  into  their 
little  heads  that  the  dark-skinned  clement  in  our 
population  is  the  source  of  all  their  woes.  A Balti- 
more lady  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

Our  little  Willie  came  rushing  into  tho  parlor 
from  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  suffered  some  great 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  colored  presiding  genius 
of  the  department,  and  who  is  one  of  the  ugliest 
negroes  I ever  saw.  Willie  flnished  his  story,  burst 
again  into  a flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed,  in  a de- 
spairing tone,  “ Oh  my ! dear  me ! how  I do  wish 
Ham  had  tumbled  out  of  the  ark!” 

As  the  war  drags  its  slow  length  along  tho  Draw- 
er is  open  for  the  humors  of  the  flcld  and  the  camp, 
as  well  as  for  the  domestic  goods  that  are  always 
welcome.  We  are  rich  this  month  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  friends ; but  there  is  room  for  more,  and 
we  may  venture  the  suggestion  to  old  contributors, 
as  well  as  new,  that  the  most  hopelessly  selflsh  man 
in  the  world  is  he  who  knows  “a  good  stoiy”  and 
will  not  send  it  to  the  Drawer. 

Never  was  the  Drawer  more  sought  after.  It 
does  the  soldier  good,  and  the  sick  man,  and  every 
body.  It  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  tho  age,  and  it 
is  for  a wonder  that  in  the  Internal  Revenue  bill 
a special  tax  was  not  levied  on  each  item  in  the 
Drawer. 

“ An  old  friend”  sends  us  several  anecdotes  that 
we  are  willing  to  have  him  tell  in  his  own  way  ; 

Many  of  your  readers  have  no  doubt  at  some  time 
stopped  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Port  Jervis,  on 
the  line  of  the  Erie  Railway,  which  lies  snugly  en- 
sconced among  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  and 
which  boasts,  among  its  other  objects  of  interest, 
the  “Tri- States  Rock,”  as  it  is  called,  being  a large 
rock  at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Never- 
sink  Rivers,  on  which  is  marked  the  point  where 
the  three  States  intersect — New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  A peripatetic  correspondent  of 
one  of  your  city  journals,  who  enjoyed  its  hospitali- 
ty for  a short  time,  maliciously  defines  its  topogra- 
phy as  follow'S : “ The  village  of  Port  Jends  is  situ- 
ated at  the  point  where  the  meanest  parts  of  three 
States  come  together” — an  unwarranted  reflection 
on  the  good  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  to  come  to  my  story.  Any  one  who  has  ever 


stopped  there,  even  for  a short  time,  must  have  seen 
or  heard  of  Jack  Wood,  as  ho  is  familiarly  called, 
w'ho  formerly  presided  over  “Village  Hall,”  and 
W'ho,  although  somewhat  deficient  in  those  gifts  of 
reading  and  writing  which,  according  to  Dogberr}', 
“come  by  nature,”  yet  w'as  withal  a genial  land- 
lord, and  a good  fellow  “in  his  way.”  Many  stories 
are  afloat  of  Jack’s  frequent  perversions  of  our  mo- 
ther tongue;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  “mur- 
dering the  King’s  English”  w'ere  a capital  offense 
Jack  would  long  since  have  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law'.  One  of  his  misdemeanors  of  this 
kind,  some  years  ago,  w'hich  came  under  my  own 
observation,  I have  always  considered  w'ortby  of 
perpetuation  in  the  Drawer. 

Jack  had  always  been  an  active  and  prominent 
member  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  village,  and 
w'hen  the  time  for  the  annual  election  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer came  around  he  was  appointed  by  his  company 
one  'of  the  delegates  to  elect  a person  to  that  office. 
The  contest  lay  between  tw'O  aspirants,  named,  re- 
spectively, Holt  and  Douglas;  and  upon  a ballot  be- 
ing taken  it  w’as  found  that  the  votes  were  equally 
divided  between  the  two.  As  the  question  at  issue 
was  considen»d  of  great  importance  party  feeling  ran 
high,  and  various  efforts  were  made  by  each  side  to 
gain  a vote  from  the  opposition,  but  for  a long  time 
tho  result  of  each  ballot  remained  the  same — a tie. 
Finally,  upon  another  ballot  being  taken,  greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  the  Holt  men,  Douglas  was  found  to 
have  a clear  majority  of  two,  and  w'as  thereupon 
declared  duly  elected.  Some  one  had  “sold  out,” 
that  was  clear ; and  the  friends  of  the  defeated  can- 
didate immediately  instituted  an  investigation  to 
find  out  the  guilty  man — the  Judas  who  had  accept- 
ed the  pieces  of  silver  for  their  betrayal.  Suspicion, 
for  some  cause,  at  once  fell  upon  our  friend  Jack, 
who  had  all  the  while  professed  himself  a strong 
Holt  man,  and  he  w'as  confronted  with  the  charge. 
Now  Jack  W'as  really  innocent,  as  tho  writer  hap- 
pened to  know ; and  the  truly  guilty  man  was,  as  is 
ofttimes  the  case,  one  of  tho  loudest  in  his  denunci- 
ation of  Jack  for  his  supposed  conductitious  vote. 
Of  course  Jack  denied  the  “soft  impeachment,”  and 
solemnly  asseverated  his  innocence ; but  to  all  his 
protestations  tho  accusers  turned  a deaf  ear,  and  de- 
manded explicit  proof  of  his  innocence,  in  default  of 
which  they  threatened  the  direst  vengeance.  Now 
a man  may  be  as  innocent  of  a crime  as  the  babe 
unborn,  and  yet  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
prove  himself  so.  And  this  was  Jack’s  case.  All 
at  once,  however,  a happy  thought  struck  him, 
and  his  countenance  relaxed  from  its  look  of  intense 
per|)lexity,  and  assumed  an  air  of  confident  assui^ 
ance,  as  if  ho  had  discovered  “ confirmation  strong 
as  proofs  of  holy  w'rit.”  And  the  manner  in  which 
he  triumphantly  vindicated  himself  w'as  thuswise; 
“ Now  you  just  examine  the  votes,  and  I can  point 
out  the  very  one  I cast,  as  the  paper  on  which  I 
wrote  it  was  too  small,  and  so  I left  tho  e off  from 
Holt’s  name,  and  spelt  it  It  is  perhaps 

needless  to  say  that  Jack’s  vindication  was  com- 
plete, and  to  this  day  the  guilty  man  remains  un- 
discovered. 


A FIRE  was  discovered  at  a late  boar  one  night 
in  the  basement  of  a building  occupied  by  a Teu- 
tonic gentleman  as  a lager-bier  saloon.  The  fire- 
men were  promptly  on  the  spot,  and  an  entrance 
forced  into  the  basement,  in  order  that  water  might 
be  thrown  upon  the  flames,  which  had  already  spread 
to  an  alarming  extent.  The  usual  noise  and  confu- 
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sion  attendant  upon  Such  occasions  were  manifest- 
ed, but  the  inmates  of  the  building  were  apparently 
wrapped  so  close  in  the  embrace  of  the  drowsy  god 
that  nothing  could  arouse  them  to  a sense  of  their 
impending  danger.  After  continued  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  rouse  the  sleeping  family  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  door  should  be  broken  open,  and  an 
axe  was  procured  for  that  purpose.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  axe  was  uplifted  by  a stalwart  arm  to  deal 
a crushing  blow',  a window  above  was  heard  to  open 
softly,  and  a guttural  voice  issued  forth — “ Poya, 
you  might  shoost  as  well  go  away;  you  gets  no 
more  peer  here  to-night!” 


Some  years  ago  it  became  my  duty  for  a while  to 
assume  the  vicarious  editorship  of  a country  journal 
in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  this  State.  Among 
the  compositors  employed  in  the  office  was  a proba- 
tionary disciple  of  Faust,  who  had  been  but  a short 
time  “at  the  case,”  but  who  had  a most  exalted 
opinion  of  his  own  skill  as  a typographer,  which  he 
manifested  frequently,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  older  hands  in  the  office.  One  day  I gave  him 
some  “ copy”  which  contained  a quotation  from  the 
well-known  fable  of  iEsop — “A  trumpeter,”  says 
.£sop,  “being  taken  in  battle,  got  down  on  his 
knees  and  begged  hard  for  quarter,”  etc.  When  the 
“ proof’  came  to  me  to  be  read,  imagine  my  amuse- 
ment at  finding  the  quotation  “corrected”  so  as  to 
read,  “A  trumpeter,”  says  iEsop,  “being  taken  in 
battle,  got  down  on  bis  knees  and  begged  hard  for  a 
quarter!” 


Wk  have  often  given  notice  that  we  want  no 
more  “notusses”  sent  to  the  Drawer;  that  thing  is 
nin  into  the  ground ; and  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
spelling  is  a misfortune,  not  a crime.  It  should  be 
cured  if  possible,  but  not  laughed  at.  The  man 
“ out  West”  who  wrote  and  posted  the  following  did 
os  well  os  he  could,  and  who  could  be  expected  to 
do  more  ? 


REED  THESE 

Thar  is  25  DoUors  Reward  given,  to  the  roan,  which 
finds  the  hors  and  mul,  which  whar  stolon  from  Mr  Peter 
Kochner  aboud  3 weeks  ago.  The  Description  of  hors 
and  mull,  the  hors  is  aboud  14  hands  hie,  the  collcr  is  a 
dark  bi*oun  complaction,  and  lies  god  a whit  star  In  the 
forhaad,  and  tollcribel  ^hort  maints  he  Is  hetwen  3 or  4 
yers  old.  The  mull  is  aboud  the  sam  hith  as  the  hors,  he 
is  betwen  2 and  3 yers  old,  he  whas  broke  to  work,  on  the 
ride  sbolder  he  had  a litel  collor  scar,  the  coller  is  Broun, 
mlkst  whith  gray  har,  maincs  and  tail  trimt,  he  is  a roar 
mull  June  the  0th  1S63  Peter  Kochner.  Tipton  Mo 


We  think  our  Minnie  about  the  smartest,  if  not 
tJte  smartest  little  girl  in  the  world.  The  other  day 
she  was  kneeling  in  a chair  by  the  window,  looking 
up  intently  into  the  sky,  evidently  in  deep  thought. 
Suddenly  she  turned  about  and  said,  “ Mother,  I 
don’t  think  / could  be  an  angel ; for,”  continued  she, 
after  a moment’s  pause,  “ I s^uld  get  naughty,  and 
throw  my  trumpet  away  !” 


Ax  editorial  friend  of  the  Drawer  writes : I have 
read  of  many  blunders  made  by  compositors  in  set- 
ting type,  some  of  which  undoubtedly  occurred,  but 
the  majority  of  them  w’cre  evidently  fictitious.  The 
following  I,  as  well  as  others,  can  vouch  for: 

Pat  B is  an  Emerald  Islander,  and  though  a 

man  of  considerable  note  among  his  own  countiy- 
men,  has  always  l>cen  the  subject  of  more  or  less 
joking  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-workmen.  His 
judgment  upon  matters  in  general  is  very  good,  but 
he  never  exercises  it  in  reading  and  composing  man- 
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uscript,  especially  if  not  properly  prepared ; nor  in 
punctuation  or  division  of  words.  He  was  engaged 
upon  a little  political  poem,  wherein  the  words 
“radical  measures”  rhymed  with  the  word  “treas- 
ures.” The  astonishment  and  vexation  of  the  proof- 
reader, Dr.  Joslyn — a well-educated  old  gentleman, 
though  rather  irritable — was  of  the  highest  degree 
when,  instead  of  **  radical  measures,”  be  read  “rad- 
ical manures.^* 


Fbom  St.  Panl,  Minnesota,  we  have  some  yety 
clever  stories : 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  village  of  Browns- 
ville, in  Houston  County,  in  this  State,  an  honest 
Dutchman  (with  an  enormous  capacity  for  lager) 
named  Knoblock,  who  one  fall  got  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Representative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Now  Knob  w'as  a character  in  his  way,  and  par- 
ticularly heavy  in  the  article  of  speech-making.  The 
day  of  election  came  and  passed,  and  on  canvassing 
the  vote  of  Brownsville  it  w'as  found  that  Knoblock 
had  a majority  of  the  votes  in  that  precinct ; when 
some  fun-loving  neighbor  of  the  candidate  informed 
him  that  he  was  elected^  and  helped  him  on  to  the 
head  of  a hecr-harrel,  when  he  delivered  himself  of 
the  following  speech : 

“ Fellow-see tizen  of  Brownsville!  you  has  ’lect- 
ed  me  to  der  highest  office  in  der  Shtate.  I tanks 
you.  I goes  up  to  St.  Paul ; I sects  upon  der  Legis- 
latur;  I gets  you  a great  many  sharters — I gAyou 
railroad  sharters ; I gets  you  steamboat  sharfers ; I 
gets  you  one  steamboat  run  from  here  to  La  Crosse 
every  day  in  der  year.  Again  I tanks  you.  I feels 
[laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  his  beer-^basket] 
a great  deal  more  in  mine  pelly  as  I can  sbpeak  mit 
mine  mout !” 

The  returns  from  the  county  defeated  him  by  150 
majority.  He  did  not  go  up  to  St.  Paul  and  “ seet 
upon  der  Le^latnr.” 


They  do  have  some  amusing  scenes  in  the  sober- 
est parts  of  good  Old  New  England,  and  such  a stoiy 
as  this  lives  and  grows  from  year  to  year : 

In  the  little  town  of  li , in  Massachusetts,  is  a 

toper  called  Job  T , who  owns  a horse  that  he 

considers  fast.  One  bright  moonlight  niglit,  when 
riding  home,  just  able  to  keep  his  seat  on  the  horse, 
he  happened  to  notice  his  own  clear,  well-defiiicd 
shadow  by  his  side.  He  supposed  it  to  be  another 
rider,  and  instantly  challenged  him  to  a race,  “ horse 
for  horse” — that  is,  the  winner  to  have  l)oth  horses. 

Without  wailing  for  reply  he  started,  his  supposed 
rival,  of  course,  keeping  close  to  his  side.  Away  he 
went  like  the  horsemen  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Job  well 
satisfied  till  he  came  to  the  turn  in  the  road,  which 
brought  the  shadow  ahead.  Job  saw  that  the  race 
was  lost,  and,  mindful  of  the  self-imposed  condition, 
got  off  his  horse,  and  stammered  out,  “ beat! 

Take  [hie]  Job's  horse!" 

SuCTi  improprieties  as  the  following  ought  to  be 
rebuked : 

In  the  a4}oining  town  of  A—  lives  a minister. 

Parson  North.  A brother-in-law,  very  fond  of  prac- 
tical jokes,  was  a member  of  his  family ; and  one 
Sunday  morning,  knowing  that  the  Parson  always 
took  his  bandana  from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his  face 
before  commencing  the  sermon,  he  carefully  placed 
a pack  of  cards  in  the  ample  folds.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  handkerchief  to  be  drawn  forth,  and 
its  contents  were  showered  on  the  people  sitting  l)e- 
low  the  pulpit,  their  consternation  and  amusement 
can  better  he  imagined  than  described. 
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AN  UNPROTECTED  FEMALE  IN  THE  EAST. 

From  the  »roiimial  of  the  Honorable  Mis.s  I311*ul81a  GrsniNGXoN,  illustrated  by  her  fHend 
and  “other  self,”  Lady  DuiFERix,  we  present  extracts  describing  the  wonderful  Eastern  tour 
of  that  dwtmjniiahed  ladv^ 
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4 /I.W.— A note  from  Sir  Merlin — and  s 
book.  * Eothen  !’  jiretiv  name  ! I am  to  pivo 
him  my  opinion  of  the  work.  Sir  Mcrliu  titrong- 
advises  me  to  travel. 

delightful  thought  has  struck 
me  ; it  has  positively  illumined  the  blank  of 
istence  l Why  .*iihoiild  1 not  follow  iathe  glow- 
ing footsteps  of  *Euthen  ?'  why  should  1 not 
bask  in  the  mys  of  Eastern  suns,  and  steep  my 


drooping  spirits  in  the  renving  influences  of 
their  magical  mirages?  The  idea  was  an  in- 
spiration! I instantly  rang  for  my  faithful  Min- 
ikin, and  bade  her  prepare  for  Eastern  travel  at 
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**  On  landing  from  the  steamer,  we  were  in- 
stantly surrounded  by  large  herds  of  donkeys, 
and  their  picturesque  attendants,  who  assured 
08,  in  broken  English,  that  no  other  mode  of 
conveyance  to  the  town  was  forthcoming.  I 
was  cheerfully  preparing  to  mount,  when  I was 
startled  by  a fearful  shriek  from  Minikin,  caused 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  donkey- 
men  to  lift  her  into  the  saddle.  Administering 
an  energetic  blow  with  her  muff  in  the  face  of 
the  offending  individual,  she  exclaimed  in  pierc- 
ing, agitated  accents — *That  she  had  been  al- 
ready put  upon  more  than  she  had  ever  ought 
to  abear;  that  she  never  had  had  no  idea  of 
what  she  had  had  to  undergo  through  with ; but 
as  to  donkeys — never ! Donkeys  was  all  very 
well  in  their  proper  place — 'Ighgate  or  *Amp-  j 
stead ; but  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
That  for  her  part  nothing  should  induce  her  to 
demean  herself  by  riding  into  a respectable  town 
on  one  of  them  ’ere  ridiculous  animals,  with  one 
of  them  bare-legged  cannibals  a hanging  on  by 
his  tail ! no,  not  if  she  knowed  it !”  In  short, 
she  gave  me  warning  on  the  spot,  and  expressed 
her  determination  to  return  to  England  by  the 
next  steamer.  My  own  lonely  situation  struck 
cold  upon  my  heart — thus  left,  stranded  as  it 
were,  and  desolate,  among  my  boxes,  on  a for- 
eign shore. 

“ 16M  January, — A most  fortunate  occurrence 
in  the  course  of  yesterday  afternoon  restored  me 
to  that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  my  poor  Mini- 
kin’s desertion  had  greatly  disturbed.  Winding 
my  solitary  way  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
Alexandria,  attended  by  several  self-constituted 
Arab  guardians,  who  had  apportioned  my  boxes 
between  them,  at  the  rate  of  two  donkeys  to 
each  box,  I suddenly  heard  myself  accosted  by 
name,  and  in  good  English,  by  a friendly,  cheer- 
ful voice,  proffering  assistance.  It  proved  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  H.  T.,  one  of  the  princely  merchants 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  heard  of  my  arrival; 
and  having  been  informed  of  my  present  uncom- 
fortable and  unprotected  condition,  had  thus 
kindly  come  forward  to  rescue  me  from  it.  I 
am  even  now  under  his  pleasant  and  friendly 
roof,  where  I am  to  continue  during  the  short 
period  of  my  sojourn  in  Alexandria.  What  an 
invaluable  guide  and  counselor  in  this  outset 
of  my  pilgrimage ! 

“ \ith  January, — I have  been  fully  occupied 
in  seeing  Dragomen^  as  such  attendants  are  call- 
ed. All  the  comfort  of  roy  voyage  up  the  Nile 
will  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  this  person ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  extra  caution  and 
prudence  in  my  choice.  Mr.  T.  recommends 
me  to  take  a respectable  Maltese  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ; rather  a humdrum  vulgar  countenance ! 
Francisco’s  face  repels  me.  His  character  is  ex- 
cellent, I know ; but  in  the  constant  guide  and 
attendant  on  such  a journey  one  requires  some- 
thing beyond  the  mere  vulgar  virtues  which 
would  recommend  a London  butler  One  asks 
some  spark  of  the  ethereal  fire  of  poetry ! some 
of  the  energy  of  genius  and  romantic  daring ! 

I have  just  seen  a person  who  unites  these  char- 


acteristics in  a peculiar  degree.  I think  he  will 
suit  me  exactly.  He  is  a Greek;  his  name 
Dimitri — ^a  noble-looking  being,  in  full  Albanian 
costume.  He  realizes  my  notion  of  what  Lord 
B3rron  must  have  been  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
romantic  manhood.  As  he  stood  before  me  in 
a fine  martial  attitude,  leaning  on  an  arm-chair, 
as  though  it  had  been  a ‘sounding  shield,'  I 
could  not  help  fancying  that,  to  a poet’s  or  a 
painter's  eye,  we  might  have  sat  for  Dido  and 
jSneas ! Dear  little  Bijou  seems  to  have  taken 
an  unconquerable  prejudice  against  him.  To- 
day I remove  to  Cairo.  I grieve  to  enter  the 
‘ Victorious  City'  in  so  tame  and  prosaic  a con- 
veyance as  a railroad-carriage : al^ ! where  arc 
the  caravans  from  Mecca,  the  merchants  from 
Baghdad,  the  princes  disguised  as  camel-driv- 
ers, that  my  imagination  had  promised  itself? 
Where,  oh ! where,  are  the  Jinns  and  Afreets, 
the  tomb-haunting  ghouls,  and  mahogany-fficed 
magicians  of  my  dreams?  The  shriek  of  the 
locomotive  has  scared  the  delightful  phantoms 
away  forever, 

“ 18M  January, — The  charm  of  my  delight- 
ful pilgrimage  increases  hourly : on  the  short 
but  interesting  railroad  journey  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo  I found  myself  in  contact  with 
a singularly  pleasing  Scotch  family — the  Mac- 
Fishys  of  that  ilk.  We  entered  into  conversa- 
tion, and  «oon  found  that  our  mutual  impres- 
sions of  the  shifting  scene  around  assimilated  in 
a really  remarkable  manner.  On  arriving  at 
Shepherd’s  Hotel  I joined  their  party  at  the 
table-d’hote,  and  we  have  agreed  to  continue 
daily  companions.  Unprotected  as  I am,  and 
in  some  measure  unused  to  battle  with  the  hos- 
tile array  of  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  pro- 
tection of  Mr.  MacFishy,  and  the  companion- 
ship of  his  amiable  wife  and  daughter,  are  ad- 
vantages for  which  I can  not  be  too  grateful* 
The  husband  is  silent  and  abstracted,  but  with 
much  of  the  dry  and  ‘pawkie’  humor  of  his 
country.  He  recalls  to  my  mind  some  of  those 
delightful  characters  that  figure  on  the  graphic 
page  of  the  Great  Northern  Magician.  Rich- 
ard Monyplies  and  Bailie  Jarvie  come  with  ir- 
resistible force  to  my  recollection  as  I gaze  upon 
his  astute  yet  benignant  countenance : Mrs.  Mac- 
Fishy  is  a most  excellent,  motherly  creature — 
perhaps  not  refined  in  appearance  or  manners, 
but  full  of  good-humor  and  kindness.  Mr.  An- 
drew MacFishy,  junior,  a very  delightful  com- 
panion.  Without  much  regularity  of  feature, 
or  height  of  stature,  his  appearance  is,  never- 
theless, singularly  prepossessing.  The  nose  is 
slightly  ‘retrousse;’  the  eye  lively  and,  as  it 
were,  conquering  in  expression ; there  is  a gen- 
eral air  of  self-reliance  and  readiness  to  meet  all 
emergencies  in  his  appearance ; the  contour  of 
the  head  is  remarkably  bold  and  resolute ; the 
hair  of  that  bright,  energetic  hue  called  ‘ High- 
land red,’ which  I own  I think  characteristic  and 
becoming.  He  has  hitherto  devoted  his  verj* 
superior  talents  to  the  study  of  that  great  palla- 
dium of  our  liberties — the  law.  Young  as  he  is» 
he  already  writes  himself  or  ‘Writer  to 
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the  Signet’ — a place  of  great  trust,  I am  told,  in 
the  Scottish  legal  ranks.  Altogether  he  is  a 
very  remarkable  young  roan,  and  realises  in 
some  degree  my  idea  of  the  Cid.  His  sister 
Euphemia  is  the  least  attractive  dgure  in  the 
family  group ; but  she  is  a very  estimable  young 
person,  and  perfectly  inoffensive.  I think  I 
may  consider  myself  wonderfully  fortnnatc  in 
having  accidentally  fallen  in  with  sonis  so  kin- 
dred in  their  aspirations — so  delightfully  at- 
toned  to  my  own  peculiar  organization  I 

^^21  St  January, — A dreadful  blow  has  fallen 
on  me  ; with  circumstances  of  such  aggravated 


horror  that,  for  a season,  Reason  tottered  on 
her  throne. 


1 pause  to  compose  my  shattered 
iicr\'e»,  and  will  endeavor  to  relate  the  facts  with 
calmness  and  resignation. 

**  For  some  time  back  I had  begun  to  fear 
that  Dimitri's  moro/ qualities  did  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  standard  which  his  splendid  physiqnr 
had  led  me  to  expect  His  ‘ poses*  were  cer- 
tainly magnificent  ; quite  atatnesque;  in  fact 
the  Apollo-Belvedcre  could  not  have  handed  a 
plate  with  greater  grace  and  dignity.  Dimitri 
was  evidently  so  conscious  of  the  grandeur  of 
his  attitudes  in  repose  that  he  avoided  all  oc- 
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an  unfeeling  tone  of  the  *sin  of  making  this 
awfu’  stramash  about  a bit  brute  beast,  when  we 
wad  be  better  employed  bewailing  the  iniquities 
of  this  heathen  land,  and  striving  to  awaken  the 
puir  demented  inhabitants  to  a sense  of  their 
danger.’  Mrs.  MacFishy  is  always  good-hu- 
mored and  friendly,  but  she  is  subject  to  fits  of 
abstraction  of  a singular  nature,  which  usually 
come  on  toward  evening.  I think  the  climate 
oppresses  her:  1 heard  her  answer  a simple 
question  quite  incoherently  the  other  day  a^r 
an  early  dinner. 

Mr.  MacFishy  is  never  very  communicative, 
and  of  late  has  been  wholly  occupied  with  prep- 
arations for  our  voyage.  I agreed  at  once  to  all 
the  provisions  of  a little  contract  which  Mr.  An- 
drew has  drawn  up  with  friendly  celerity  and 
professional  acumen,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  I 
should  become  a member  of  their  party  up  the 
Nile.  They  undertake  all  the  trouble  of  the 
arrangements,  and  assign  to  me  a nice  little 
cabin,  about  six  feet  long  and  two  wide,  in 
which  (with  a little  contrivance)  I have  made 
myself  pretty  comfortable.  In  return  for  these 
advantages  I pay  in  advance  half  the  expenses 
of  the  hire  of  the  dahabieh,  or  boat,  as  well  as 
half  the  cost  of  the  daily  expenditure. 

I consider  this  truly  liberal  on  their  part, 
as,  although  they  are  a numerous  party  and  I 
am  alone,  the  emancipation  from  all  pecuniary 
disputes  and  worries,  to  which  I have  a natural 
aversion,  and  the  comfort  and  respectability  of 
such  efiScient  protection,  render  it  to  me  a most 
satisfactory  arrangement.  We  have  all  laugh- 
ingly agreed  to  a clause  which  Mr.  MacFishy 
has  added,  to  the  effect  that  whoever  tires  of  the 
voyage,  and  separates  voluntarily  from  the  par- 
ty, must  forfeit  his  or  her  share  of  the  expenses. 

“ Our  boat  is  in  fact  a rafl^  with  a one-storied 
cottage  on  it.  ‘ Forward,’  as  it  is  technically 
called — or,  as  I should  describe  it,  in  the  little 
front  yard  before  the  cottage  door — the  Arab 
sailors  sit  and  row  the  boat ; there  also  they  eat, 
drink,  sing,  sleep,  say  their  prayers,  and  often 
throttle  each  other. 

“ SOM  January, — I am  in, the  presence  of  tfle 
Pyramids!  This  thought  dwarfs  into  insignifi- 
cance every  other  impression.  How  shall  I de- 
scribe the  flood  of  sensations  that  almost  over- 
whelmed my  soul  when  I reflected ! 

“Although  niy  friends  did  not  appear  as  much 
impressed  as  I was  myself  by  the  sublime  spec- 
tacle before  us,  and  indeed  expressed  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Pyramids,  still  there  was  no  lack  of  archseologic- 
al  disquisition,  Mr.  Andrew  observed  that  the 
Pharaohs  must  have  been  ‘jolly  old  cocks,’  and 
were  evidently  cognizant  ‘ of  a thing  or  two.’ 
Miss  Euphemia  demurred  to  this  proposition  on 
moral  and  religious  grounds.  Euphemia  is  apt 
to  show  asperity  in  argument,  so  I thought  it 
^iest  to  refrain  from  offering  an  opinion.  Good 
Mrs.  MacFishy  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
preparations  for  luncheon  to  take  any  lively  in- 
terest in  the  subject;  and  her  husband,  over- 
come by  the  heat  of  the  day,  was  w’rapped  in 


peaceful  slumbers.  Some  picturesque  Arabs — 
one  of  whom  exactly  embodied  my  notion  of 
what  Abd-el-Kader  must  be — grouped  them- 
selves around  us,  watching  with  friendly  but 
unobtrusive  interest  the  development  of  the 
luncheon-basket.  They  are  a truly  sympathetic 
people,  and  show  the  most  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  our  manners  and  customs — and  all  be- 
longing to  us.  Three  silver  spoons  disappeared 
in  the  most  unaccountable  manner  toward  the 
end  of  the  repast.  It  was  distressing  to  me  in 
the  extreme,  as  I feared  that  our  amiable  and 
picturesque  visitants  might  fancy  that  their  hon- 
or was  called  in  question  by  the  occurrence ; 
indeed  I regret  to  say  that  my  companions  were 
not  noble-minded  enough  to  repel  the  unworthy 
suspicion.  They  even  insisted  on  searching  one 
of  the  Arabs  who  was  in  closer  propinquity  than 
the  rest.  The  others  proudly  and  hastily  with- 
drew. The  spoons  have  not  been  recovered. 

“ 8//i  Februaty, — e are  at  Thebes.  Some 
days  have  elapsed  since  I entered  any  thing  in 
my  journal.  It  has  been  a time  of  mingled 
happiness  and  misery.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
have  been  constantly  charmed  and  excited  by 
the  interest  of  the  marvels  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting ; on  the  other,  I am  as  con- 
stantly subdued  and  saddened  by  the  increas- 
ing evidences  of  Mrs.  MacFishy's  awful  infirm- 
ity. Alas ! I can  no  longer  hide  from  myself 
the  fact  that  she  is  almost  always  in  a state  of 
inebriety. 

“ 16M  February. — I fear  I have  been  much 
deceived  in  the  characters  of  some,  if  not  of  aU, 
my  present  companions.  I had  for  some  time 
past  perceived  that  there  was  much  to  disap- 
prove in  the  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
MacFishy  family;  but  I am  not  captious  or 
ready  to  find  fault ; I made  allowances  for  pe- 
culiarities that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  might 
be  compatible  with  intrinsic  worth.  I am  en- 
tirely free  from  overstrained  and  romantic  no- 
tions, and  did  not,  even  from  the  first,  attribute 
to  the  elder  Mr.  MacFishy  any  peculiarly  great 
or  chivalrous  qualities;  alas!  I begin  to  fear 
that  even  the  lesser  virtues  may  be  deficient  in 
him!  Perhaps  I wrong  him.  It  seems  such 
a shocking  thing  to  suspect  any  thing  in  the 
least  degree  like  (can  I write  the  word  ?)  impo^ 
sition  on  the  part  of  a gentleman  and  the  fa- 
ther of  a family ; but  really  the  circumstances 
are  so  extraordinary  I hardly  know  what  to  say 
or  think ! Twice  since  we  left  Cairo  has  he 
applied  to  me  for  extra  disbursements  to  some 
amount,  though  I was  told  in  Cairo  that  the 
sum  I originally  paid  in  advance,  which  was  to 
clear  all  my  expenses,  was  more  than  liberal — 
was  extravagant!  But  it  appears  that  proW- 
sions  are  unusually  dear  this  season  on  the  Nile; 
that  eggs  vary  from  a shilling  to  eighteen  pence 
apiece,  which  seems  very  preposterous,  consid- 
ering they  are  so  seldom  fre^h ; and  that  goat’s 
milk  is  sold  at  about  half  a guinea  a pint! 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Andrew  is  certainly  more 
coarse  and  ^isterous  than  I could  have  be- 
lieved possible  at  the  outset  of  our  voyage ; his 
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her  life  took  roair  than  was  just  guid  for  her ! 
’Deed,  then,  my  leddy,  you’re  no  blatc  to  say 
it!’ 

stood  perfectly  aghast  at  the  impudence 
of  this  reply.  I hardly  listened  to  the  duet  of 
impertinences  in  which  the  young  people  in- 
stantly engaged ; Mr.  Andrew  informing  me 
that  ray  words  were  slanderous,  and  laid  me 
open  to  an  action  for  damages ; Miss  Euphemia 
inquiring,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  ‘ where 
I thouglit  I should  go  hereafter  ?* — one  and  all 
protesting  that  it  was  the  most  ridiculously  un- 
founded calumny.  And  there  sat  the  wretched 
woman  herself,  on  the  river  bank,  with  an  idi- 
otic smile,  and  her  bonnet  cocked  over  her  car, 
wondering  occasionally  what  we  were  ^havering 
about,’  and  advising  us,  in  husky,  paralytic  ac- 
cents, * to  take  a guid  glass  of  bran'^an'-wa\  and 
gang  till  our  beds.'  ^ 

**The  time  for  action  had  arrived.  In  calm 
but  decided  tones  I directed  their  dragoman  to 
bring  my  boxes  out  of  the  boat,  and  lay  them 
on  the  l^nk.  This  was  instantly  done ; while 
Mr.  Andrew,  leaning  carelessly  on  the  post  to 
which  the  dahabieh  was  moored,  smoked  con- 
temptuously; and  his  father,  in  accents  half- 
insolent,  half-apologetic,  asked,  * Whatna  fule’s 
errand  the  woman  was  going?  wad  ye  no  be 
the  better  o’  sleeping  on  it  ?’  reminding  me  of 
the  contract  by  which  I forfeited  the  sum  I had 
paid  for  the  return  voyage.  I answered  no- 
thing. With  a withering  glance  and  majestic 
gesture  I swept  past  him.  I signed  to  some 
Arabs  wlio  were  loitering  near  to  carry  my  box- 
es up  to  the  village  near  which  we  were  moor- 
ed, and,  turning  round,  left  the  whole  MacFishy 
clan  fbrever.  Up  to  the  last  moment  the  poor 
creature  whom  I had  wished  to  reclaim  clamor- 
ously insisted  on  a parting  embrace,  while  she 
rainly  endeavored  to  steady  herself  by  clutching 
her  husband's  arm;  and  her  unhappy  bonnet, 
finally  settling  with  its  hind  side  before,  totally 
extinguished  her  flaming  and  jovial  counte- 
nance. This  was  the  last  I saw  of  the  Mac- 
Fishy  family. 

**  I was  now  in  a most  unprecedented  and  be- 
wildering situation.  But  my  courage  rose  with 
the  occasion  for  it.  I knew  the  Arabic  words 
for  horse,  camel,  donkey,  boy,  bread,  water, 
etc. ; and  with  that  shibboleth  of  Eastern  trav- 
el, * Bakhshish,*  I could  manage  to  make  known 
my  most  serious  wants.  The  Arabs  around  me, 
though  troublesoraely  curious,  seemed  friendly, 
and  evidently  interested  in  my  proceedings.  I 
asked  for  a horse — there  was  none  to  be  had  in 
the  village ; a donkey  ? — ‘ Mnflsh  !*  was  the  un- 
satisfactory reply.  A camel  ? Yes ! two  cam- 
els I A merchant  from  Dongolah  was  even  now 
in  the  town,  with  two  camels,  on  his  way  back 
to  Cairo. 

“ My  heart  bounded  with  joy ; I had  long  de- 
sired to  try  the  paces  of  a camel,  but  had  not 
hitherto  found  a proper  opportunity.  The  mer- 
chant and  I were  put  into  communication.  He 
proved  to  be  a ragged,  peddler-looking  fellow, 


with  a singularly  dirty  friend  or  dovbU,  who  an- 
swered for  him,  and  with  him,  every  time  any 
one  spoke  to  him.” 

[The  Honorable  Miss  Gushington  hero  nar- 
rates at  length  her  negotiations  with  the  camel 
drivers,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a bargain 
was  made,  and  for  the  first  time  she  found  her- 
self on  the  back  of  a camel.  She  continues :] 

“ My  camel  proved  to  be  gentle,  easy,  and  do- 
cile. I found  myself  often  slumbering  to  its  rock- 
ing motion,  being  rather  worn  with  want  of  sleep, 
and  oppressed  with  the  heat  of  the  day.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  light  drawbacks,  I thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  situation.  The  merchant  and  his 
friend  walked  in  advance.  The  two  * mild  Nu- 
bians’ (for  so  Herodotus  designates  the  gentle 
people)  trotted  merrily  by  my  side,  botli  bare- 
foot, though  one  carri^  a good  pair  of  slippers 
in  his  hand.  Poking  my  camel  with  a stick,  or 
encouraging  him  by  caresses  to  accelerate  the 
dignified  pace  at  which  these  animals  generally 
progress,  these  interesting  youths  lightened  the 
way  by  their  native  chants  and  songs,  whose 
gentle  monotony  harmonized  with  my  state  of 
feeling,  and  with  the  rhythm  of  my  camel’s  foot- 
steps. The  lovely  scene,  the  balmy  air,  the 
sense  of  freedom,  the  relief  from  hateful  asso- 
ciations, all  combined  to  soothe  and  calm  my 
spirit.  I contrasted  these  gentle  denizens  of 
the  Desert — their  courteous  salams  and  poetical 
forms  of  address — with  the  vulgar  rudeness  of 
my  late  companions.  I compared  the  flat  con- 
ventionalities of  civilized  existence  with  the 
piquant  charm  of  my  pi-esent  situation.  I fell 
into  a delicious  trance,  half  slumber,  half  rev- 
erie. I could  have  journeyed  thus  forever ! 

“ I woke  wdth  a shock  from  the  sleep  which 
had  overcome  my  sensibility  to  outward  impres- 
sions. Good  gracious ! what  spirit  of  evil  had 
taken  possession  of  my  gentle  camel?  1 found 
myself  bounding  over  the  sandy  plain  at  a pace 
which  threatened  dislocation  of  all  my  mem- 
bers! 

“It  was  in  vain  that  I grasped  the  horn  of 
the  saddle  (which  is  the  principal  security  of 
one's  seat  on  a camel)  with  a mad  desperation 
that  only  served  to  fatigue  my  arms : these  tre- 
mendous bounds  lifted  me  out  of  the  seat,  and  I 
soon  found  myself  in  the  well-known  but  critical 
posture  which  Mile.  Eulalie  Vol-au-Vent  as- 
sumes, in  ‘the  Courier  of  St.  Petersburg,’  or 
‘ the  Wild  Horse  of  the  Prairies,’  at  Astley’s 
theatre.  My  serviceable  little  hat  flew  like  a 
rocket  from  my  head ; my  parasol  mounted  like 
a balloon.  I felt  like  a fly  on  some  inexorable 
monster-wheel  moved  by  the  demon  Steam,  that 
must  in  its  next  revolution  inevitably  crush  mo 
into  annihilation.  On  and  on  we  rushed ; the 
scared  cranes  screamed  above  my  head ; the 
sand  seemed  all  on  fire  beneath  my  camel’s  feet; 
the  low  hills  fleeted  by  like  dreams;  the  wind 
deafened  me  by  its  rush  and  roar  against  my 
ears;  my  breath  was  gone — my  sight  failed! 
when  suddenly— all  grew  black,  and  silent,  and 
still ! I must  have  fainted,  and  most  fortunate- 
ly slid  down  the  side  of  the  distracted  animal  to 
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which  I was  clihginpr;  for  I finind  myself  (when 
conscious)  bruised  indeed  and  shaken,  but  sound 
and  whole  in  limb,  upon  a heap  of  drifted  sand, 
**  In  about  half  an  hour  my  faithful  Arabs  came 
running  up  to  me  with  many  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  alarm,  foaring  that  I was  serious- 
ly hurt.  They  had  succeeded  in  catching  my 
camel,  which  indeed  had  soon  stopped  of  its  own 
accord  j but  the  other  one,  with  my  baggage,  was 
missing.  This  was  a most  unaccountable  cir* 
cumstance,  and  the  i ra ixjssi bi I i ty  of  comprehend- 
ing the  explanation,  which  the  Arabs  seemed 
eager  to  afford,  added  greatly  to  my  perplexity.*^ 


[The  friendly  Arabs  conducted  her  to  some 
caves,  one  of  which  served  her  for  a sleeping 
apartment,  where  partially  disrobing,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  repair  the  damages  which  her  dreas 
had  experienced,  and  then,  with  the  garment 
lying  across  her  knees,  she  fell  into  a slumber, 
from  which  she  awoke  to  find  herself  in  a situa- 
tion which  is  best  described  in  fragments  from 
her  Journal.] 

I woke  with  a start,  just  as  the  golden  dawn 
was  tipping  the  extreme  tops  of  a tuft  of  palm- 
trees  near  me  with  the  most  brilliant  orange. 
Perfect  silence  prevailed,  save  the  distant  bark 
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“ March, — This  momiDg  is  indeed  to  be 
marked  with  a white  stone.  I was  wandering, 
as  nsaal,  in  the  mazes  of  this  sublime  rain, 
when,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  some  steps  that 
lead  to  a favorite  haunt  of  mine,  a small  stone 
chamber  in  the  heart  of  the  grand  Propylon,  1 
saw  a lady  and  gentleman  advancing  toward 
me,  with  countenances  glowing  with  cordial  in- 
terest. They  presented  their  cards,  and  proved 
to  be  two  angels  of  mercy  from  the  warm-heart- 
ed sister  isle  — ^ Major  and  Mrs.  Cornelius 
O’Whacker,  of  Balljbosh  Castle,  Fibbereen, 
County  Kildare.’  *They  had  only  come  as 
far  as  Thebes  to  sm  its  glorious  monuments, 
not  for  the  first  time,  and  intended  returning 
almost  immediately  to  Cairo.  They  had  heard 
of  me  and  my  unfortunate  position  from  tbeir 
old  fnend  Mr.  Mustafa;  and  their  arrival  at 
this  propitious  moment,  when  their  services 
might  be  useful  to  me,  looked  quite  providen- 
tial. They  implored  me  to  make  use  of  them : 
their  boat,  their  money,  their  clothes,  every 
thing  they  possessed  in  the  world,  and  more, 
was  at  my  service.  My  company  on  board 
their  little  dahableh 'would  be  not  only  a favor, 
but  a positive  benefit.’  The  warmth  and  kind- 
ness of  their  address  quite  melted  into  my  heart, 
and  I could  almost  have  wept  upon  their  friend- 
ly bosoms.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist their  cordial  importunity.  I feel  that  these 
are  friends  for  life;  my  soul  expands  in  their 
society  with  the  delicious  sense  of  perfect  con- 
geniality. We  leave  Thebes  to-morrow. 

“ Major  O’Wliacker  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished-looking men  I have  ever  met : tall 
and  robust  in  figure,  with  that  peculiar  *air 
noble*  which  birth,  combined  with  refined  asso- 
ciations, alone  can  bestow.  I understand  the 
0* Whacker  family  is  considered  one  of  the  old- 
est in  Ireland,  descended  originally  from  one 
of  its  monarebs,  but  connected  with  the  Nor- 
man aristocracy  through  the  Fitz-Slys.  My 
friends  have  a magnificent  castle  (Ballybosh)  in 
Kildare,  a place  of  great  antiquity,  to  which 
they  have  given  me  the  most  pressing  welcome ; 
I hope  some  day  to  avail  myself  of  their  kind 
invitation.  The  Major's  manner  is  grave  and 
somewhat  lofty,  full  of  a chivalrous  courtesy, 
and  elaborate  deference,  which  suit  his  knightly 
air.  The  slight  ‘ nuance’  of  what  I fear  I must 
call  flattery^  in  all  he  says  (coming  from  such  a 
man),  stamps  a value  on  the  recipient,  which  is 
most  grateful  to  the  feelings.  To  me,  so  long 
weaned  from  communion  with  refined  and  ele- 
gant minds,  this  manner  has,  I own,  a wondrous 
charm,  especially  when  one  reflects  that  it  is 
based  (in  this  instance)  upon  sterling  sincerity, 
a high  sense  of  honor,  and  unswerving  integrity. 
His  wife  is  a charming,  airy  little  personage, 
full  of  life,  and  animation,  making  a hundred 
^ blunders  in  an  hour,  but  so  warm-hearted,  so 
impulsive,  so  full  of  a delightful  htedkssntss^ 
that  one  loves  her  at  onoe  as  the  most  genuine 
* child  of  nature’  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

“lOM  March, — The  more  1 see  of  the 
O’Whackeri  the  more  I am  led  to  revere  their 
Vqu  XXVILjr-No.  160.— Ff 
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great  and  noble  natures,  especially  the  Major’s. 

His  sentiments  are  so  chivalrous,  so  elevated ! 
such  a grand  contempt  for  riches,  rank,  and  all 
worldly  advantages ! such  a punctilious  sense  of 
honor  I What  a contrast  this  is  to  the  mean- 
ness and  rapacity  of  the  MacFishys ! Surely,  1 
am  the  most  fortunate  of  women  in  having  se- 
cured such  friends  in  so  fortuitous  a manner! 
Yesterday  evening,  as  I was  sitting  on  the  upper 
deck  of  our  little  dahabieh,  enjoying  the  soft 
fitful  breeze  that  came  off  the  Libyan  hills,  and 
looking  forward  to  a pleasant  sojourn  in  my  old 
quarters  in  the  Esbekieh  Gardens,  the  Migor, 
with  his  usual  courtly  grace,  seated  himself  be- 
side me,  and,  taking  my  hand  with  the  lofty  air 
that  so  well  becomes  him,  addressed  me  in  these 
terms: 

“ ^Me  chawrming  fnndl’ — (I  try  to  keep  up 
the  remembrance  of  the  sweet  Hibernian  intona- 
tion)— * to-morrow  our  deloightful  mission  will 
have  terminated,  and  we  shall  relinquish  our 
sweet  charge  to  more  worthy,  though  certainly 
not  to  more  deeply  attached  and  interested  pro- 
tectors. Now,  my  beloved  Miss  Gushington, 
away  with  false  delicacy ! which  is  a thing  my 
very  sowl  abominates,  loathes,  and  detests! 

Spake  to  me  with  the  openness  you  would  use 
to  a raal  frind — to  an  elder  brother!  shall  we 
say — to  an  adopted  father  V said  he,  smiling  in 
my  face  (for,  indeed,  the  slight  difference  of  age 
between  us  hardly  warrants  the  assumption  of 
such  a character  on  his  iiary.  ‘Be  entirely 
sincere  with  me,  my  sweet  frind.  Let  me  have 
the  balkiness  of  smoothing  away  any  little  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  that  may  b^t  ye  on  your 
arrival  in  Cairo:  consider  me  purrse  as  your 
own ; me  whole  fortchune,  such  as  it  is,  is  at 
your  disposal.  I have  told  my  beloved  Letida 
to  intimate  as  much— has  she  recollected  to 
mention  the  unimportant  matter  to  ye  V 

“ Tears  filled  my  eyes  as,  with  a truly  grate- 
ful heart,  1 informed  him  (as  1 had  already  told 
his  amiable  little  wife),  ‘ that  all  roy  difficulties 
would  be  at  an  end  as  soon  as  1 reached  Cairo, 
os  I knew  that  ample  funds  would  be  by  this 
time  lodged  in  my  name,  according  to  order,  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Coutts’s  Egyptian  agent.’ 

The  noble  heart  seemed  positively  annoyed  on 
hearing  this  circumstance,  as  ‘it  deprived  him 
of  a privilege  he  valued  more  than  life — the 
power  of  serving  those  he  loves  and  honors!* 

His  excellent  little  wife  informed  me  this  morn- 
ing that  he  could  not  sleep  all  night  from  dwell- 
ing with  regret  on  the  fact  I had  communicated. 

“ J/arc/i  15M. — I have  had  a moment  of  ex- 
quisite gratification  this  morning.  By  some 
strange  remissness  on  the  part  of  Major  O’ Whack- 
er’s agents,  the  large  sum  which  he  had  expect- 
ed to  find  awaiting  him  here  has  been  delayed, 
to  his  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  Next 
mail  will  bring  the  necessary  advices,  but  there 
are  ten  days  to  wait.  How  truly  fortunate  it  is 
that  my  own  funds  should  be  at  once  available ! 

He  would  not  hear  of  my  disbursing  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds,  for  which,  with  his  usual 
lofty  punctilio,  he  insisted  on  my  receiving  his 
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note  of  hand,  though  I told  him  that  it  was  per- 
fectly  unnecessary  between  him  and  me.  ^ No, 
my  sweet  friend,’  he  exclaimed ; *ye  must  par- 
don  my  rigid  adharence  to  what  1 consider  just 
and  right  in  these  matthers ; in  all  other  things 
ye  shall  command  my  entoire  obedience,  my  im- 
plicit subsarviance,  to  your  wishes ; but  in  all 
things  connected  with  pecuniary  obiigationa^ 
Cornelius  O’Whacker  is  adamant  I* 

What  could  1 say,  or  do,  but  submit?  He 
is  certainly  a remarkable  character,  and  em- 
bodies my  idea  of  that  grand  creature  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion.” 

[Arriyed  at  Cairo,  Miss  Gushington  one  eren- 
ing  was  startled  by  receiving  a note  from  the 
O’Whackers,  informing  her  that  the  tidings  of 
the  sudden  illness  of  a brother  had  compelled 
them  to  set  off  at  a moment’s  notice  for  Aleppo; 
but  she  must  not  fail  to  visit  them  at  their  castle 
in  Ireland.  That  was  the  last  she  ever  heard  of 
her  hundred  pounds.  Miss  Gushington’s  grief 
at  the  loss  of  the  amiable  O’ Whackers  was  for  a 
time  mitigated  by  the  arrival  from  India  of  her 
cousin,  8ir  Marmaduke  Fitzdoldrum,  and  his 
lovely  lady.  She  had  known  her  cousin  of  old. 
“As  children,”  she  says,  “we  had  played  to- 
gether ‘ in  sunshine  and  in  shade* — nay,  I can 
not  even  now  recall  without  a blush  that  in  those 
days  of  rosy  innocence  I ever  persisted  in  claim- 
ing Marmaduke  as  my  future  husband.  He  was 
then  a fine,  rather  heavy-looking  boy,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  period  (corduroy  jacket  and  trowsers 
buttoned  together),  not  remarkable  for  intellect- 
ual endowments,  but  of  a soft  and  pliant  dispo- 
sition, with  pockets  always  full  of  marbles,  slate- 
pencils,  apples,  elecampane,  and  toasted  cheese. 
Ah,  happy  hours ! And  now,  by  a strange  and 
fortunate  chance,  we  two  were  to  meet  again  on 
the  burning  sands  of  Egypt,  who  had  parted  in 
happy  childhood  in  the  moist  shades  of  Lincoln- 
shire ! How  strange!  how  interesting !”  She 
found  Sir  Marmaduke  a heavy,  bald-headed 
man,  with  a generally  somnolent  expression  of 
countenance,  with  a memory  slightly  affected  by 
the  fatigues  of  official  life  in  India.  “Lady 
Fitrdoldrnra,”  she  notes  in  her  Journal,  “ im- 
pressed me  most  favorably.  Her  manner  has  a 
delightful  variety;  sometimes  inclining  to  an 
Oriental  languor,  at  others  kindling  into  more 
than  European  vivacity.  Her  features  are  not 
of  an  insipid  regularity,  but  decidedly  handsome ; 
the  complexion  is  even  unusually  brilliant,  con- 
sidering her  delicate  length  and  long  sojourn  in 
Eastern  climes ; and  the  eyes  remarkably  fine, 
though  a slight  cast  in  one  of  them  takes  some- 
what from  the  general  effect.”  Some  extracts 
from  Miss  Gushington’s  Journal  will  show  the 
progress  of  her  new  friendship :] 

“22rf  March, — When  the  affections  have 
been  deeply  lacerated  by  the  perfidy  of  those 
we  have  loved  and  trust^,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
refuge  to  turn  to,  in  the  security  and  protection 
of  family  ties.  Such  is  my  happy  lot.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  Fitzdoldrums,  I 
think  I should  never  have  home  up  as  I did 
under  the  pressure  of  my  late  heavy  trial,  such 


a sense  of  desolation  followed  the  first  discovery 
of  the  O’Whackers’  unworthiness.  But  I will 
not  again  allude  to  that  terrible  time. 

2bth  March, — Belinda  (we  now  call  each  oth- 
er by  these  endearing  names) — Belinda  gains 
hourly  upon  my  affections.  It  is  not  that  I con- 
sider her  faultless — far  from  it ; no  one  is  more 
ready  than  herself  to  acknowledge  that  her  tem- 
per is  imperious  and  irritable.  But  then,  as 
she  often  says,  ^ Heart,  my  beloved  Impulsia, 
Heabt  makes  up  for  all  V and  I sincerely  believe 
that  no  one  has  so  large,  so  expansive  a heart  as 
Lady  Fitzdoldrum.  Then,  again,  I can  not 
deny  (neither  does  she)  that  her  manner  to  her 
inferiors  is  a little  harsh  and  supercilious ; but 
one  roust  always  fall  back  upon  her  heart, 
^which,^  as  she  saya,  Ms  in  the  right  place.’ 
And  who  can  donht  it?  I am  quite  certain 
that  she  is  capable  of  the  most  reckless  self- 
devotion.  She  may  not  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  herself ; but  her 
nature  requires  it — positively  craves  it ! As  she 
often  says,  * Only  give  me  an  opening ! show  me 
the  gulf  into  which  I can  precipitate  myself  for 
the  sake  of  one  I adore,  and — I ask  it  as  a boon, 
I demand  it  as  a right — let  me  pkmge  in  headhng 
at  once,"  These  are  remarkable  words ; but  she 
is  indeed  a remarkable  woman.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  Jeanne  d’Arc  type  in  her  composi- 
tion. 

“ March, — ^I  have  just  returned  from 

the  Fitzdoldrums*  apartment.  I have  need  of 
calm — of  rest— of  sal  volatile.  My  nerves  are 
much  shaken  by  the  scene  we  have  just  gone 
through. 

“ 1 had  gone  to  Belinda  this  morning  by  her 
own  desire,  as  she  expressed  herself  to  be  suf- 
fering from  that  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  disa- 
greeable outward  impressions  to  which  she  is 
subject. 

“I  must  here  mention,  parenthetically,  that 
I have  lately  made  an  acquaintance  at  the  table- 
d’hdte,  who  has  proved  an  acquisition  to  our  lit- 
tie  social  circle — a French  gentleman.  Monsieur 
Victor  Alphonse  de  Rataplan.  Lady  Fitzdol- 
drum had  already  met  him ; in  fact,  they  bad 
been  fellow-passengers  on  board  the  steamer 
from  Calcutta.  She  had  expressed  strong  ap- 
proval of  his  appearance  and  manners ; I will 
not  deny  that  they  have  also  impressed  me  fa- 
vorably. 

“To  return  to  my  morning’s  visit.  I had 
hardly  seated  myself  by  Lady  Fitzdoldrum ’s  side, 
and  inquired  after  her  health,  than  1 happened 
to  remark,  that  I had  just  received  a note  from 
Monsieur  de  Rataplan,  requesting  information 
as  to  the  hour  we  were  to  set  forth  on  our  little 
projected  trip  to  Heliopolis.  (This  little  excur- 
j sion  and  picnic  had  been  arranged  by  Lady  Fitz- 
' doldrum  herself  two  days  previously.)  To  my 
I astonishment,  this  remarkable  w'oman  used  these 
I extraordinary  words ; * Monsieur  de  Rataplan  is 
i a blackguard,  and  you  arc  a fooU’ 

I “ I was  perfectly  speechless  for  a minute,  but 
recovering  myself,  I was  just  rising  to  withdraw, 

I in  just  indignation,  when  Nina,  the  ayah,  un- 
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“1  remember  reading  this  letter  to  the  end, 
but  such  a deadly  faintness  came  over  me  that 
the  rest  is  a blank.  When  I came  to  myself  I 
found  that  Monsieur  de  Riitaplan  had  promptly 
called  for  assistance,  and  was  luinging  over  me 
with  the  tenderest  solicitude.  My  distr^^cted 
ejaculations  soon  acquainted  him  W'ith  tlie  cause 
of  my  overwhelming  agitation.  He  raved  and 
tore  his  hair,  and  implored  mo  to  allow  him  in- 
stantly to  call  out  * 8ir  Doldrum.’  Monsieur 
dc  Rataplan  informs  me  that  be  had  for  some 
time  suspected  the  character  of  this  person,  from 
what  ho  had  seen  during  the  voyage.  He  as- 


sures me  that  he  never  thought  her  tlm  least 
good-looking ! 

*‘1  besought  Monsieur  de  Rataplan  to  leave 
me.  lie  assented  only  on  condition  that  I would 
admit  him  to  an  interview  on  the  following  day* 

‘♦1  feel  that  the  crisis  of  my  fate  is  at  hand  ^ 
The  rest  mined  devotion,  the  latent  ardor  of 
MonsicuT  de  Rataplan’s  manner  can  not  be  mis- 
taken I I shall  be  glad  of  the  opptmnnity  for 
calm  reflection  which  this  night  will  give  me. 
My  trusting  nature  has  l>cen  so  often  imposed 
upon  that  I see  all  the  importance  of  the  de- 
termination I am  about  to  form. 
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“Ist  Apt-ily  18GU— ‘I  hftve  suffered  Victor^ 
Alphonse  to  call  me  *son  Impulsiar..,...His 
personal  appearance  is  most  prejws$tssxng  I en- 
ergy and  deterraination  are  its  principal  char- 
acteristics; a flashing  eye,  that  can  melt  at 
times  into  dove-like  languor,  or  kindle  into  pene- 
trating flame ; a manly  form,  more  robust  than 
slender;  a predominating  brow — such  are  its 
most  striking  advantages.  The  other  features 
are  not  strictly  Grecian  in  symmetry,  but  they 
hare  nn  irregular  beauty  of  their  own.  He  em- 
bodies, to  me,  the  chivalrous  image  of  the  Chev- 
alier Bayard His  fortune  is  not  large,  but 


luckily  my  own  little  independence  renders  this 
consideration  unimportant.  He  was  quite  as- 
tonished w’hen  informed  that  I possessed  this 
fortune ; he  seemed  almost  to  regret  it  I 

urges  our  immediate  union,  bnt  I am 
Arm  on  this  one  point.  I must  return  to  En- 
gland ; it  must  be  under  the  roof  of  my  departed 
parents  thill  our  destinies  shall  be  forever  united. 
Decorum  demands  this  sacrifice  ; Reason  and 
Feeling  alike  applaud  it. 

shallieavcfor  England  to-morrow.  Must 
I — ought  I — can  I— shall  I— -allow  rny  Victor- 
I Alphonso  to  follow  by  the  next  steamer  ?” 
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e$t  leaves  with  cximsoa  and  golden  hues,  pour- 
ing over  them,  a flood  of  splendor,  peculiar  to 
our  American  forests  ; but,  in  any  case,  he  shall 
find  the  entire  scene— the  rudely  broken  ridge, 
with  its  cniuihling,  prettph/ows  sides,  and  with 
its  two  l<T»v  ledges  iljat/on  either  side  of 
the  river.  It  pui^  forth,  if,  iD^n  the  one  hand, 
it  would  run  up  to  panvr;li[  th^j  Wld  stream  at  Us 
very  sonrct’^s,  or  ni>  if,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  were 
chasing  it  down  la  tlu'  bny— one  of  the  most 
picturesque  that  this  green  earth  of  ours  can 
yield. 

On  the  morrow  we  resume  our  journey,  mov- 
ing still  in  a northwesterly  direction  toward 
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fiife; ftii<tiL«  ^jkrSit^tf m ttriuig.  ^ Uipb  Uiiit 


it  oC^  rci;i*^litt}€  ^ ilofi^ . thai  cu* 

’ jthcniiiyi^  tJtfe  for  ihf^  udojc-  ijCHiarfStwiiv  tifttH  a 
t>w  afier^Pf5i;  ,wten  It  rolwe*Viis  )yrti$di),c 
ft  is  .leUijr.  w 

Xeirife  (fet  iTie  tljo  iowti  has 

iijpiroag  xlXfit  ’>t  bieW  iiBiieCiis^ 

f4?  it?  Jftifixv}  y^rC>>:TOV.  Muniig  t;AS  b^M\ 

w tensive  conit^ies,  luketi  in  liiev 

iicraaion  lies  b^iuk  of  llitf  ]U\cika- 

wanua  ef  tbe  ^^ka-^ 

wrtnoa  c»dalt  ^ jpo  get  tW  ^ 


paboose,  afWr  the 
chief  of  the  tribe, 
which  name  U re^ 
)au'yo<i  uniil  the  be- 
ginning pf  tK£»  cctt- 
tiiiV,  when  it  was 
ealleii  §{oc«m  Hol- 
low, after  the  iifo. 
cxaci%  inito  whose 
hait4s  ijic  olii  mill 
had  t»afiwe4i  whii, 
be«iJe«  hhildwg:  g 

«iaw-tttiil;  and  two  4i^ 

rillcricdi  tiopglii  nirfi 
huudted 


severu^ 
acres  of  landj  which  ^ 
long  knPwri  ^ 

the  Slontin  yana*  3 
Tbesc.  tJlpcnrak  W ere  , i 
EXiMTxtxter  and  B»j!i^  %■ 
jannn;  brothers.  ^ 

ycanvsRS  jfilopiinw  ^ 
whom^ei^t^h/  the 
Indh^i^  Jit ‘fe 
of  ■ . ixi^y  'ttfid  '!•■ 

evcHtful  hiitrwj  .aft'* 

emord-^^^r 

harion  with  5 

that  hhdadolpted  hef^  g 
the  ^fddhfbl  search 
her  g 

ttiih  fliiixt 

«f)yeTy  of  hftr  whercv  » 
tiioht^  ilim  y 
half  a ceatn^  nte-; 
her  ttbdnctiPa  foam 
TOiitefibarrft,  and,  5- 
nadlji  tlu;  viaif  twaOtic 
; ite> . U'cr  • in  lifcf  ir*P#r  •; 
^Yviatelrh  hohie  % hair 
Jmfib&tB  i a 

which  ,1^  a 

jomance  — * baee  bc»r 
c^me  kfwtvh  M 
Ijr  as  the  Weomifig 
tfhf^viy^  which 
tliey  wnre  , ap  inlK 
matoly  conrie^cteil. 

After  glofTyrng  Iht 

f^ut  fyri/  in 
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eminent  b«ak  &t  Hfdft  Patt  of  8crftntp«^  «een  ftom  thlu  poinc,  X 

^he  tow«  pyoscni^  tittllliijjr  a bettauful  not  1 ^aa  bet^t  p|leaee4  ^ih  that  pordoe  oX  it 

iiiajjT\i<5j^U  tfae  eye*  Oaa  end*  | Tu%Mrly  bj  ^he  name  o( 

lewA  pilfc  of  bildt  giixieft  eye  Vi’liwnycrit  turnst,  ' tbort^and  rnda  huts,  -closely  packed  togeihts^, 

as  Indeed  if  ihe  eiw^e  14  nlXtlie  lown^  df  tier  uj^n  tier.  nllej^ 

fiajsiern  Pettiwivai»i^  BUt  the  n^tntel  seen-  ; ftbsplutdx  raflresbing  lo  the  Kobikiy 

ery  js  of  smto  lov*;  portion  c5f  the  town  in  which  brick 

sfchout  the  tthd  Its.  banh*]?  doming  Here  Ure  ibe  inoinem^^  lx»^ 

<Ke  prt4i^  pf  ^wAtttnhWf  cnipioyfd:  v«^>a$  coal  and  irpn 

Jtmve  n n^miv  rbetnj  dfertdied  w<ydc^  style  tlie  whole 

ci>mpktelybf  tiii^cih>-si#ious  ^n4ge;  id  which  dii.  w 

tnneu  diem;  >he%h  h.^»  ckgonoe 

the  hori^Pn  a t>{jaurilbV||^m|»  is  liffdrdcd  ^ ip  ilhnijr  ifi^  ajK^nmitig  hoinea, 

trf  tlic  IjIne  hieij^itV  hd'  hi^yohiLv:  ' ^ the  coral  In* 

^ i i : ! V V'  fc'*  'kll  'Olt  t*- 


, «i  jKifiijcioii  and  tba 
l^oioi^cal  utqieetif  of 
ihO  cttabfieJds-  GirM 
itself  is  of  f cfsetfidble 
mA  it  clio 
result  of  thci'^de^. 
^ -csem  af  the 

4 com  potmd  of  bodioi 
- ; w^di  It  IS  forra*- 
led,'*  Otwe. America 
trim  B )pt!g;  narrow 
islondt  r^iiiogfmih 
Kova  Scotia  t»  tb« 
far  \\nBgt",  ndthinrAV 
hsghAaifet  nor  KoykT 
Jdjtmnmna  as 
iitedt  bpy  a g:rrat 
croeon  sfir^  to 
the  north  and  ami  her 

to  the  souths  Otiidr- 
nallr  on  either  ride, 
by  the  action  of  the 
wateis,  rust  depositor 
of  stTiulhod  rock  vrere 
forroedt  which,  acCn^ 
makting,  wore  nr 
Icmgri  raised  to  the 
siirf»C€<;  at  nniner* 
008  jxfinti^  Conning 
low  marffhy  intbmds. 
Tinsise 

ed  hfith  a loxnriant 


[^ioiti^ 


TOE  EEGION. 


J^or  ce?i3veni(OT  may  di^ 

mrly  FAv^nUikto  jjyct»  growth;  ^neri>tipnsiof  thiu?  ^ tide  the  coa^felda  lnt<>  tlir^  compartmcnla— 
jrapid  gimvth  gja^cktr  attibce^ided  each  other,  'tfe|  the  Ldc^wenttaV^t^  and  the  Ijo* 

dfel'h/ of  ihrmmg.  the  V.  ;> 

ftilpwed^,  t^dr  Agos  thia  process  went  ouj  And  The  Lac^BwahtiiA >attd^  ^'allbjs 

whdh  fchd.4Wt^^ani»s  w iifttsmard  npbeAved  ! adjoin  each  other^  tiisty  he  ixa^g- 

i\i:9avx^iyk  ttkn^fit^ihem^^  ined  fl«  two  the  pivotal  point 

<»a  -fewiV  iHsturhance,  the  j about  which  at  i^ittstim,  a 

dmocti,on«  ftud  dislooftaona  which  those  fitraii«*  i distune©  n%  Jtb«  jiinctwa 

fled  Ijftve  wlltv|4>jr  the  the  lac^hbrahih 

ienieniljet%  toov  thm^  rldgi>^  tbj3^  soildonly  W the  {^ui^uufi^ni^v  4^i«jj8tb^^^  id 

upheaved  must  imth  hig^feidh^  h ! th<^  tw 

Snlyiiig  hody  atotig  th© 

the  v^dd  i iKfi^  ai^  hhdt^  the  dlt^k^ 

fort^  ^ 

and,  tci  its  way  boti  liwald^t  with  the  pitiperij  ot  jfa^itate^ 

ctw^oft^  tent  up  tho  alrt^dy 

po^lHhe^  AW-ftapinjg  theni  tea^ m}/ away;  h©f  mher*  | thgly  iumlidr-  ’Whext  the  “*  outcrop’'  aJIows 

wiso  them  Iffthtttd  Id  i(»r^  j A dieect  access  ihare  fe  an  enlmnbfe  tp  Ac 

The  tan^  ot  the  iUleghiitd^ to  jr  hy  mcaps  of  m inclined  platie,  riAlted 

fiBs  tre  ptt'cecd  southwarc^  tUl  in  this  It  is  tiMrefesary  tb 

they  topi^^  st?^  thott?aiTMi  fet  at^^fe  m\n^ 

level  of  tht^  s^a:,  :Tlie  more  sowthert  rangt^i^^  Inni  iiaving^^i^^^  c»ai  ihea^toSf 

being  totei*  iti  their  frphOa^’ftl,  and  rbereftire  toccu  to  cbanibers  nw 

ing  With  f^nom  the  cominaafly^f^^^^  thens  is  tA>ih;a 

hardentoii  cnisi-  of  were  (hr  this  res-  At  the  OTppiit  of 

son  tomwp  bp ^ pdwet  iri  ajl  al>cwcthe?dmfr^  ktolVidnnd^^^^^^ 

cases  tot^nred  by  rcsWtancei  VTh»«3  j wtoch  cdn^^toii  tfm 

rangbft;  a proportaopnlly  gTcitu|^  and  sbtttog  the 

m*  resi^canc©  yi  i]xi  b^eapi$  of  th©  wat«5rn  which  , a As  one  rd^  art- 

they  to<do:^-^h  thbi^^tor  -yipfeiicb^thh  th<i  ^haft 

whiito  th©:  fe#  ibtfb  b wbitth,  bt^es  h^in^  heir  at  hand^ 

for  ite^ra^  pufiy  tba  cc^P^ 

J^aiH  ham  h^  :5)hc;  trhiefi  wc  imtot  isahtaiim 

‘ilieto  Atua  >i/>  Actiot^  wbo^  yiflice  Is  to  tiise  the 

haye:  the  Wft  turn  the  breaker, 

apus  coni'  ibe  hydtoi^  which  bi)stii?torfc©^  iti  the  top  the  atrhemre 

permifttHl  to  escape f ami  the  nsfV^n  tJiat  wc  yfr^ 

have  not  bitrttotoofei  cool  to  J^  us^nw^nd  to  tbiii  ;66pto^ 

m a gdbornl  ibtof?i  h*  tblsf  tbo^l^  shfldi  ^totwAl  m 

nnocs  which  aftbetod  tb©  t^totov  of  th^  ‘ pdherf  ; Acre  ‘^bo 

doni  to  them  ' rikuds  by*  inid  nk  the  tor  fesriito  #«  top 

|kitM?d  them  to  W ftom  it  njSad'd  bpim^  w thi  nameof 

to  biti'd©licd  to  v ^ | fbe  miner  to  wTifipi  tho  iojwl  hr  to  iie  uACtbdit^* 

5*i!e  Antotowto  coal-ftjJdif  Pi^ttb^ylmto  each  load  toi«c^  the  mtoer  r^iyes  idiout 
«ro  twnuuned  between  tha  | tovoiity^ird  ceat3;  and  in  this  way  he  <;^en 

Snsqhehftntiai  Here  it  ' earns  hvim  fiBO.  to  f 8<>  por  ntontb,  Th^  coaI  is 

^fitoted:  rtojnn^  bnd  always  in  the  pf  j beto  ^'  dump^d  oflP^  Inter 

fmrii  , Lender  A Ited  :of  . - 
.cte/W«:fin4*in>C8miU9  ■ \''V'' 


oOiay^i;aiUJSiiaL<-»rrmp  vu^w^ 
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mined  here  bv  blasting, 
of  wliieh  may  get 
Uie  fall  iWaiiitU  Jo 
regurd  the  ^ 

out  ahead^— it  is  4lf  ; 

ecwo  lip 

fcitae  to  heat^  df  im 
deu^fv-lfibh, 

ut^s  ngo— indeail  in  tJtie 
^ teiitig'-v  near 

p /ft tal  t6  a itdeix; 
iO  tt^  riniiiii^  v^dio  rois-i 


toolf  .'  _riie  ''4fgpui  r ■ Xo^ 

_ ttehibie  for  ^>ur  iHie/and: 
arc  iivitb  yoar 

it  le  ttjo  **  Ui)diiigv*'  where  showing  you  hw  tha  ilu^^^ 

araiioned  ttrbmdk  ddeot,  but  the  pro^.®  of  blastiii^i 

it  passes  cm  to  thu;  rolie  w of  the  br^er^^  You  ure  xi<^  qaite.  wiih'ng  ascemd  Agaiu 

re<^mng  U l^tw^it  lheit  . toothed  sutfi^  inta  tlie  u]>per  airr  a:o4-a.^  to  il^e  ch- 
it^ just  ns  it  hftpiKingv  into  V5inmi»  ^nd  teahee,  Y^ou  came  iSowa  in  A curt— but  bow 

sixes.  " Prom  the  co^Hk  phsiie^idowni  f^te.^'oa  baclt  ? The  raitji  wliiuh  go  hp 

into  scrftj^  ilj  dlSet^xi  ^ithat  3‘mi  gp  up  spme 

pftfia  iiieif  you  ^jbmblp  npunst  <«  slander 

A^  rn»J  & j fike  a gallows  ^ 

pushed  ilitohgh  yanous vfe ft  ihiv  thai  yput^^^u^  to  he  edpriftj.: 
ot  which ii  j;  not  half  a foot 

wheOy  ovev  iftftmt  Vttiiwiiy^  ft/ft  ^ ihft  piec-^  the  guide  siejis^  biiU 

cxittl^yard  of^  ihfr  iTiilawafev  tfteha^vftfina, , ahtl  | dipg  Jim  to/i>rt6w%  you  expostuhitc^  mwaikly 
VV^iisteni  itftUr(;>ft  to  the  Lxi^ftwauoa  fot’  ^hu  ftrft coal-^’^t 

Bloomsburg  feilrottdj  to  be  sJiipped  tos  marheti;^  any  tidiig-dsp  f UV  of  no  (is^tire 

While- pasfshig  thiciugh  the  Just-uam^fd  ftxys  op . notloug  if jfi  you  totter^' elihgiag. 

the  cojil  hi  se|ittT>\ted  from  tKe- shift  with  : ; .W-*-  ^ 

if  ft  mixed,  Thft  proeeSs  ft  Intrusted  to  fads  u yrbm  ^mnloti.-  Bat'kawjipnA 

of  from  f0uf  tii  tm  yiiar^  ot  ftgef  and  to  thiojfp  ^CtUthW^ftrhr 

who  bioh  ftp  tto  ptCLur^htf  fe^taft^of  a ftift  e^iufso  at  YjiT- 

Iftry  the  king  f^  the  iutev-:  lle5^^  the  cruelty  of  Indian  W-arfare 

esting  of ;AidK:<  deeply  tragic  pali  in  bur  histcrt*j> 

ihiih  the  ii^pp^h  tlft  At  of  the  till  ley  is  Campbellft 

fflavemenft  of;th*^  tfttft  of  vifew  for  those  wish- 

ludicroas,  iftin  tibft/  Hud  -imj^ainiy  which  shall  take  in  the 

ldiftahht#^>  Tk^  ■ valley^  Fit  it  is  that  the 

tbcttuiel tea  iliitn  worki tig,  ns  -they'^  lazily  |nW|  Iftlge  sh».iuld . receive  thU  -mnne,  jjtaudftg  a&v  it 
mt  and  drop  nndcnieftili  the  pteus  of  ^iaie-  jdoe^^^  the  nny  ifjpitd  of  the  vaUcy^ 

whMi  the  casual  ri^tor  ctmld  pohft  ptftiV  sopg-;^ibot^ 

fronv  the  gftiuinje  rhal,  but  Which  ih^  ^tcca^Cmds/fts  coftEcise^  w 1^ 

by  a^>fort  V |thftanoibihgortbo  Wyomihgof  whftft 

■ if  you'ftfth  fo  d^eud  Inpj'the  courso  from  thft  jiviiht  tiij 

wilt  after  bartthg  beim  • WilVosbh^^  vha riiotm'ft tk*  both  for  the 

emptied  iluro  thu  : fpiftite  of  the  >#hefy,  nod  fot  the  ift- 

shaft.  Toji  are  let  dmvn  about  two  burulmtl  i ffoWnetJtion  which,  every  portiou  of  this 

ftfit  }rito  the  dark,  Ifoiding  one  of  the  minefWj.\^C|fti?y  most  pathetic  romance  of 

Iftidps  in  your  iiftnd,  Bot>  eten  with  your  lamp  In  this  romance  the  adjdut- 

you  bttt  SCO  scarcely  a rod  ahead  of  you,  which  we  iurre  just 

$e?itn  tpdie  in  por|ietnaJ  dao^r  of  being  litn  oym*' 'Sjas  ot^-insigaificont  Klmre,  Both 
by  Urn  coal-t:ara  that  along  ihc  narron^  dft  lyincyx^  setthaJ  by  Yankees  from 

life,  inecti fig  t)r  ptirsumg  you,  l^*on  you  ac4[  mivintain  n tcrnblh 

ywr  foer  fti  the  ftittire*  of  your  j struggle  with  the  Fenn»iylTnMittns 

^ituntfoiiu  t^d  toUhvvihj; , y ofthe country— n struggle  whkji 

y tfie  lahyrintlufta , **'  k4uxkt^?e 

ehaftl^ni,  nmT»:)\v  atvd  ftwj  ihtit  «lrr»fth  away  t ftft  Pertijamift'’  war..  The  ifevoldtion 
in  aU  dirwitihtts,  Boon  a abrnj^t  j the  atteuifoh  of  both  parties  from  otomr  4*(U^  , 

tonnimuibn,'  iftaVl  cateftiUy,  ^ lio  but  H wrj&  'in  eunnefelion  wttli 

ibt  tbepo  may  daisp>jr  khead  Tliu  rt>t^  ft  ; ihft  war  that  a heuvlbr  >comge  feB.  u|?qb  tbeftir 
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enough  to  have  been  honored  or  dishonored  by 
a visit  from  “British  Butler'’  himself,  and  which, 
you  are  astonished  td  hear,  has  yet  only  seen 
about  a single  generariotj  of  human  life,  wc  sot 
out  for  Prospect  Rock  upon  the  mountain-range 
just  cost  of  Wilkesbarre. 

The  view  from  this  point  comprehends  the 
whole  valley  from  Campbeirs  Ledge  to  Nanli- 
coke  Dam ; and  on  a clear  day  it  is  said  that 
even  Hyde  Park,  op|)ogitc  Scranton,  is  qnite  dis- 
tinolly  visible.  The  xianorama  spread  before  the 
eye  is  magnifioent.  The  valley,  with  the  beau- 
tiful Susquehanna,  dotted  with  many  a veniant 
island  winding  through  it ; the  pleasant  old  vil- 


at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  become  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain  in  her  conflict  with  the 
Colonies.  The  inhabi  tants  of  these  valleys,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  by  reason 
also  of  their  depletion  in  strength  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  Washington's  army,  were  i>ecaliaT- 
ly  vulnerable  to  attack.  This  was  too  clearly 
seen  by  Major  |Iohn  Butler,  who,  tvith  about  400 
Provincials  and  GOO  or  700  Indians,  came  down 
upon  this  valley  of  Wyoming  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  1778.  This  body  of  men  could  be  opposed 
by  only  300,  who  came  near  reiterating  the  an- 
cient fate  of  Leonidas  and  hia  300  Spartans  at 
ThermopylfB.  Bat  has  not  all  this  been  told  in 
the  pages  of  this  Mag- 

As  we  move  down 
the  river,  every  stage 
of  our  progress  dis- 
covers  some  new  to- 
ken  of  this  memora- 
ble  contest.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
rircr,  a little  below 
Pittston,  was  situat- 
ed  Fort  Win termoot, 
from  which  Butler  ;W 
with  his  savages  ad- 

vanced;  and  a little  i 

below  this,  on  the 

same  side  of  tbe  riv-  M 

er,  the  tourist  may  • life: 
still  see  Queen  Es- 

ther’s  Rock,  named  ISHK 

after  that  celebrated  ^ 

squaw  who,  in  re- 

venge  for  the  death  # f 

of  a brother,  with  c iHgy 

her  own  hands  beat  jBKl! 

oat  the  brains  of  sev-  | iflV 

eral  captives  taken  in  4^  |H|i* 

the  battle.  Further  3 

down,  where  the  g 

Wyoming  Mona-  g 

meat  now  stands,  | 

was  the  bloody  hat-  ^ 

tle-fieid,  and  just  be- 

low  stood  Fartj  Fort,  ^ 

upon  whose  sice  a 

church  now  stands. 

Passing  by  these 
sad  mementos,  we 
come  to  the  town 
of  Wilkesbarre,  or 
rather  the  railroad 
station,  from  which 
we  are  conveyed  a 
short  distance  by 
stage  to  Phenix  Ho- 
tel,  which  is  in  the 

centre  of  the  town  ^S^BHPv^SSe 

itself.  After  a good 

dinner  in  & hotel, 

which,  as  regards  ' 

its  fltmcturc,  seems 

to  you  old-fashioned  - v> 
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liip:es,  that  loTingly  cling  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  as  if  the  stream  which  runs  through  them 
and  links  them  together  were  a symbol  of  the 
beautiful  chain  of  unity  that  in  the  former  time 
bfjund  them  together  against  the  common  perils 
of  the  wilderness ; the  remembrancer  of  these 
perils  which  one  sees  in  yonder  monument  (for 
it  is  distinctly  visible) ; and,  beyond  all  theae, 
the  threefold  tier  of  mountain-ridges  that  rise 
one  above  the  other  along  the  w'estern  sky,  one 
of  them  near  at  hand,  with  its  well-defined  ffrm, 
w'hile  the  other  two  peer  from  above  with  their 
bine  tops,  as  from  some  other  world ; these  are 
the  prominent  features  of  the  scene. 


Give  me  prospect  H(x:k  for  magnificence  of 
view ; but  if  you  w'ant  the  material  for  a picture 
you  need  not  stir  one  step  from  your  hotel.  Sit 
down  in  the  veranda  with  me,  during  that  ooo 
hour — the  one  which  follows  sunset — in  which 
bhur  of  all  others  the  Susquehanna  wears  ita 
crowning  glories.  I can  not  descril>e  what  you 
shall  see — who  coa/</ describe  in  words  this  meet- 
together,  through  their  shadowy  rcfiections, 
over  the  edges  of  this  languid  and  luxurious  river, 
of  all  things  near  it  and  above — this  meeting  to- 
gether, as  for  caresses  and  lost  adieus,  of  woods 
and  clouds  and  sky,  while  the  river  that  mirrors 
all  glows  with  dcUcate  and  ever-changing  tints, 
as  if  it  had  an  im- 
passioned  apprecia- 

giov}' 

which  it  is  over* 
spt'ead  ? 

From  Wilkcsliarre 
two  routes  lie  before 
which  we  shall 
pursue  se(>Arately. 
Starting  upon  the 
longer  of  these,  we 
continue  our  course 
through  the  Wyo- 
ming  Valley,  direct^ 
Ij  along  the  bank 
Susqoehan- 
OAf  through  Rupert, 
where  is  the  June* 
^ tion  with  the  Cata-' 

wisHA  Railroad,  to 
Danville,  where  are 
the  celebrated  Mon- 
tBPBP  tour  Ironworks.  If 

f iKia  ^be  reader  desires  to 

Jm!  have  some  memora- 

LMuS  ^ bie  impression  of 

PIMfl  v I what  manual  lalior 

I i 

^ '^puddling furnaces*' 

r of  the  Rolling  Mills 

bere,  and  he  will  be 
fully  satisfied.  For 
myself,  I was  so 
thoroughly  enchant* 
ed  that  for  tw'o  full 
hours  I stood  and 
watched  the  work- 
men  at  a sitii^e  fur- 
through  tho.en- 
process  of  trans- 
forming  pig-iron  into 
wrought-iron.  It  is 
^ SO  hot  in  the  vicinity 

that  you  or  I couH 
great  difilcuhr, 

' Stand  for  five  min- 

utes  in  the  place  of 
workman. 

At  Nonhumber- 

junction  of  the  north 
, and  west  branches  of 
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the  Soaqiieh}<DaA^  whme  »»ucd  iro  Mntvi.  a^FTOriJ  fe. 

loir  dt»wtt  Clatfic>  fieii^ht  of  fmx  above  tWJ»- wither,  w eauseixl- 

retily  t»  th^  %h^  ‘Hhcule  ficecie  j^ 

eod  ihcnc^  to  by  dio  pwaclifirt^^^ 

crwjatl  the  lo%  bridge  ih^  |mc{  m it  cenie  ihiia  Sod,  if  wc  except 

cat»?r  Heriisbuf^,  wc  <»tt  which  we  h»ytt  come,  end 

of  llArris,  the  rounder  of  tbo/boHih^  we.  look  hoijmd  ue,  we 

monarncnl,  aboro  winch  ;i¥  ibt  backward  md  4o?^iwird  ii{»  %he 

qld  tT^.  to  wWch^  lodUne  once  bottr»d  him  ; — the  one  fiwgk  of  Jhijr^ye; 

Anddttcmpted  toburn  him  by  s^tUng  tii^  to  thB  ^ \ 

which  he  wi^f  tnwcoied  by  a j EciUey  itaclf  k a Toat  Of 

U%nd  ?if  fricttdfy  Indtaua  from  anrow  tbei  rim.  | iti  oppemost  acK:iel 

The  tdiirehsicivG  lhoJo»e<ithc  )y|^  wCtb  an  iron  ^ ir  13  a good  exaiwplo  tl«&  »oit  ut  v>\m  vrfdck 
rjillcOg  and  covenkl  it  ihkkl^^  flowers.,  Tha  i will  gie  coilieiyf  y 


is  dotted  with  Dutaeroufi 
jsldhtbv 

. froth  Harrisbqrg, 
throo^b  a ridi  ami  beaa- 
tifnl  vHilcrt  move  on 
to  Erring,  sioppitig  at 
Lehttnon,-  ib  pay  a visit 
to  the  Cbrnwall  iron 
batiks^  abontseTea  miles 
distant  from  that  town! 
Th^r 

ialic  wlii^h  interest 

to  J)«nks.  tci  tite  'tpi&t  ^ 

exteoi  of  Iron  ott  lying 
open  h>  ^ Jn 

large*? t of  tjte , f li  w y / .. 
wWtdi 

\t  ie' ^stiomted:^  'ih'iko ,;  i.J 
than  41X000^1^  hjf»  lio  ^ 
in  pUItt  >^V;^ve  ::g 

watef4ciYl  t \ - ,,  - 

'From;'  A'Xicn^^ 
migb t mor edirecllj  back  ^ 
to  NeW  STrifk  Ettt  the  -v 
jeadef  will  hear  ih  mind  | 
iluif  from  ATilkesbiorre  T 
was  to  take  Jnm  upon  | 
aepmruta  obu  f 
One  of  theste,  «6  aa  it  I 
Utii<l4hctfrc»milteotlier, 

We,  liatn  taken.':;;  let  tis  i 
now  Imagine  ourselves  * 
hack  ht  WiltebaTTp, 
tVom  which  point  we  will 
cake  a sborto'  but  more 
lively  roi^  , 

By  stag^Wb 

4lio  top  bC  tlm  mbwnkxin 
fo  brto  to  take  the  cars 

of  the  tehigb  and  Bus-' 

H^haithft  iiaiJrpnd  f O 

togs  orar  the  hvi^  flyc 
tpdes  of  roai  by  mete 
d^;rce  of  gruri  Ftbirt 
Whibj  Usyieu  ; 


^S| 


cake  cbe  few. 
fevy  wlvieh  :i» ' W«n.. 
dikbint,  >1  tdp  of 
.B^rk  Thfe 

view  froth  Uih  sumUiif 
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O^er  ihe  Hazleton  liailroail  to  Hazel  Creek, 
and  from  thence  by  the  Beaver  Meadofv  Rail- 
road, we  proceed  to  Mauch  Chunk,  passing 
along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Lehigh  River. 
So  narrow  is  the  detile  between  the  rnouniain- 
spnrs  at  this  point  that  there  is  only  sufficient 
room  for  a single  street  in  the  main  part  of  the 
town. 

The  chief  attractions  for  vs  at  Mauch  Chunk 
were  two.  The  first  of  these  was  the  grounds, 
or  garden  rather,  suiTonnding  and  belonging  to 
Judge  Packer’s  residence.  The  gardener  of 


of  Paris  to  the  shanties  of  Mount  Eckley,  and 
thence  down  to  Miioch  Chunk,  where  be  was 
obliged  to  l>eg  an  o]»portunity  to  work,  W‘hen 
be  undertook  the  Judge’s  grounds  they  were  as 
rugged,  barren,  and  unpromising  as  any  of  the 
surrounding  mountain  slopes.  Now  terrace 
rises  above  terrace,  the  very  soil  of  which  they 
are  formed  having  lieen  literally  created  bj*  the 
gardener ; these  are  supported  by  conglomerate 
stone,  brought  hither  from  a considerable  dis- 
tance and  placed  ingeniously  so  os  to  mimic  a 
natural  situation;  and  over  these  the  myrtle 
spreads  a luxuriant  growth* 

The  second  great  charm  of  Mauch  Chunk 
was  tJ)e  ascent  to  the 

top  of  Mount  Pisgah, 

mines 
Gravity  Hoads 
marvelous 

Switch-back, 

commence  the 
ascent  from  the  foot  of 
! Mount  Pisgah.  Here 
ourselves  in  the 
open  car,  and,  at  a^givezi 
signal,  aru  hoisU^  np 
inclined  plane  more 
than  half  a mile  long 
over  a grade  of  one  foot 
V to  every  font — up — up, 
as  if  we  were  being 
drawn  into  the  clouds 
by  some  invisible  pow- 
cr!  Here  then  we  stand 
At  the  top,  880  feet 
w above  the  sea,  obtain- 

ing  a most  magnificent 
^ view.  The  Valley  of 
g tbc  Lehigh  ^nis  di- 
^ ® rectly  under  our  feet ; 

§ Mauch  Chunk  dwindles 
F ^ < ioto  nothingness,  as 

if  ^ under  the  mount- 

ain-spurs  that  surround 
it;  tier  above  tier  of 
|B|^  mountains  arise  in  the 

If’  distance;  and  tar  above, 

^ P^^tnentHsthecrowD- 

' ing  feature  of  the  scene, 
tower  up  the  cleft  sides 
which  form  the  Lehigh 
Water  Gap.  But  we 
tire  not  at  our  full 

height — though  this  is 
^ " most  advantageous 

" 4f  Another  plane,  six 

miles  further  on,  lies 
before  ns,  up  which  we 
are  again  derated  to 
Snimntt  Hill : from 
which  point  we  descend 
mines.  These 
quarries,  which 
«nter  not  by  shafts, 
but  directly,  by  means 
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dp  ttinnol^  inlQ  ^=oal^meitgarfiti,  whicU  hiiv«  ^ 
Ibere  lhan  any  whOTo  -elcm  l 

id  Bdt  tlie  maid  Itieif  5i  fat ; 

tnorii  die  mine*  to  Wlikh  ] 

our  lt?glj  plevfd- 

ti<m  by  dbungfng  cuxr  detect ibns 

ncf^js  p6'(ti^  of  v»rb«t  3s  rallrnl 'd ‘i 

has  gatiied, carr^^  for  a fthort  di^iattco 
a ^ttep  a^0»t,  from  lyhichj  by  rhef  reUrtitiifr ; 
di^ntj  i i gaiitt  m impctta  whdH'  h j 

oner;  anoiher  traOk  (upm  which,  by  a self-fir^- j 
nh^rlng  amwg<stnent,  It  ^ 
jhe  iiirangpmeiit  af  ; 
these  switch hacks  h 
such  th0t  are  cnr^  V 
tied  anbutui  a circidt  of  S. 
several  miles,  f^taminp: 

fco  Summit  Hill,  I j 
the  point  from  which;;*.; 
we  stnvteii,  being  again  k' 
draym  op,  of  copr^  to  , ; 
the  top  by  incatii  of  i*? 
jnelint^  plaaeni  A.ti  ■! 
the  wity.  onr  ebarac  is  rf 
liirongh  thd  t^idest  : 
wbodhind  eceneiry^  ! 
our  ^ 

cjcceeding  tfmt  of  iliie  - 
Idjcwibtive^  adds  , 

Aiciteraent  tpicb  AVhich 
•.we-  are  inspired;'  ',,^.1 .; . ,.  ; 

An  anetwlote' » tolii  t} 
of  A Quaker  coiiple  who  j 
tvTice  tfsi  ted  blanch  'i 
Chunk,  bu  piiiyosc,  ay  I 
the}  snide  to  see  :^*  Josi^ 

Alfa  worky”— meaning  h 
this  Bern;!  system  of  ib' 
clined  pianos,  together 
with  tho  switch -back.  ’I 
which  wem  tho  work  of 
Jbslah  WhUR,  Look-  rv 
ing.  up,  however,  from 
the;  foot  oF.  Mount  Pis^. 
gair,  the  hmnp  of  pru- 
dence  h^gnn 

inate.  that  of  |S 

coricbifcyi^  ^ 

idte  Ttiad^t  to  ^«d^  ? 
them  to  eiticr  the  bar';  ‘ ^ 
but  they  Iwdd  back-  ^ 

Tbe^i'  waotod  ihucb  ^ 
to  see  Jij«*jah's  wotks, 
b«t~V  and  ah^iking  4 
their  licada  liepfcca-  ^ 
tingly  they  Ihoked  np  1 
the  iong  plane.  Con^  m 
tinuaily  the  y Jsjtorf 

came  thronging  in  and  g 

took  iheir  in  the  Q 
cars;  HOcw»  tbj5«mean 
to  ?oy^”  asked  ihe  fjuakv  | 
er,  that  all  people  g 
arc. going  3 

toinly,’^  Wid  the  con- 
XXVII.  t-M 


• dhclor,  again  asHarfng  them  their  jpcifec 
Si^nuHty*-.  l^c  Quaker  couple  now 
;^6t¥^  aa  anijous  vohsuftk^  the  'Pir 

mF 5^  ttnit  iheragre^^^i^^  tjic 

y^utidh  upan  jcme  cnahUt^.^  Ifhce  wIUt^  ^o 
hi^er  thhh  mne  > tto  th  J f itipphited  ihe^ 

St  trM^*^-rbp!i)^^  t^tiduc^r, 
Tuw^  ht«  prey*.  VXha  ears  arb  monat^ 
6d,  QUil  up  they  am  hoisted*  The  poor  couple 
loxik  at  «»icii  other  fn  atpassement  rand  aflTighr, 
hut  ajhs  persuaded  Id  tty  fbeiecood  plartcl'  IXaii 
tonitiofinctt?  the  dojicenf.  The  parelfy  of  the 
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having  about  it  all  the  peculiarities  of  a Penn- 
sylvania borough,  one  of  the  commonest  of 
which  is  a plentiful  abundance  of  lagcr-bier. 

From  Easton  we  return  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  back  to  New  York,  having 
seen  probably  a greater  variety  of  natural  scen- 
ery than  is  usually  the  lot  of  railroad  travelers, 
and  having  witnessed  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able specimens  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill 
which  the  country  can  famish.  Besides  these 
attractions  to  the  tourist,  there  are  few  regions 
in  which  a summer  vacation  can  be  more  pleas- 
antly passed. 

ITINERARY  OF  THE  ROUTES  DESCRIBED. 

I.  Niw  Yobk  to  WtLxnBABaE.~SUrt!ng  from  Jenej 
City  St  8 A.M.  the  tourist  will  reach  Hampton  Junction, 
60  miles  distant,  at  11  o*clock,  which  is  the  only  time  when 
it  is  possible  to  secure  a connection  with  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  RaUroad.  Immediately  arail- 
ing  himself  of  this  connection  he  reaches  the  Water  Qap, 
2S  miles  beyond,  at  1 p.m.  Supposing  him  to  stop  over 
at  the  Gap  for  one  night,  he  will  resume  his  journey  at  1 
o'clock  the  next  day  to  ^ranton,  07  miles  further  to  the 
northwest.  Stopping  at  Scranton  overnight,  the  next 
morning  he  takes  the  10  o'clock  train  for  Kingston,  17 
miles  distant,  on  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  RaiL 
road,  from  which  point  he  is  taken  by  stage  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  about  a mile  from  the  station,  arriving  there  about 
3 o'clock  p.M.  The  trip  to  Prospect  Rock,  3 miles  to  the 
east  of  the  town,  may  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
900  yards,  taken  by  carriage.  The  tourist  will  stop  at 
Wilkesbarre  ovemighL 

II.  From  W'ilkr&oarrk  to  HARRisnuRO.— The  tourist 
who  takes  the  longer  of  the  two  routes  which  we  have  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  pages  will  leave  Wilkesbarre  at 
9 A.M.  of  the  fourth  day,  reaching  Danville,  bO  miles  fur- 
ther down  the  valley,  at  noon.  Stopping  over  for  a day 
— as  he  must,  if  be  stop  at  all— ho  will  reach  Northum- 
berland, twelve  miles  distant,  at  1 the  next  day.  From 
this  point,  at  10  o'clock  of  the  following  day  (the  fifth),  he 
proceeds  &3  miles  to  Harrisburg  over  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  arriving  at  1 p.u.  If  he  stays  at  Harris- 
burg overnight  he  will  proceed  at  8 a. m.  on  the  following 
day  to  Lebanon,  20  miles  distant,  which  he  will  reach  a 
Uttle  after  9.  After  paying  a visit  to  the  Cornwall  Ore  ' 
Banka,  by  a special  r^lway  accommodation,  he  will  take] 
the  3 p.M.  train  for  Reading,  28  miles  from  Lebanon.  | 
From  Reading  he  may  immediately  proceed  to  Allentown,  i 
via  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  over  a distance  of  36 
miles.  The  next  morning,  at  OwSO  a.m.,  he  starts  for 
Bethlehem,  about  fifteen  minutes*  ride  over  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad:  stopping  at  which  point  till  1 p.m.,  he 
moves  on  to  Easton,  12  miles  further  down  the  Lehigh 
River.  He  will  then  have  five  hours  at  Easton  before 
taking  the  6.30  p.m.  train,  via  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  to  New  York — a distance  of  75  miles. 

The  route  thus  described  from  New  York  and  back  takes 
one  week,  and  traverses  457  miles,  giving  time  for  exam- 
ining the  more  important  objects  of  interest,  though  there 
are  several  points  where  an  additional  day  may  be  pleas- 
antly spent 

DL  WiLKBSBARBK  TO  Mauch  Chunk. Supposing  the 

tourist  to  prefer  the  shorter  of  our  tours  from  Wilkesbarre,  > 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  instead  of  pursuing  his  ! 
course  down  the  Wyoming  Valley,  he  will  proceed  by 
stage  from  Wilkesbarre  at  7.80  a.m.  to  the  depAt  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  5 miles  up  the  mount- 
ain. At  White  Haven,  taking  the  stage  to  Eekiey,  he 
arrives  about  noon,  proceeding  thence  directly  by  Hazle- 
ton Railroad  to  Braver  Meadow  Junction,  where  be  will 
take  the  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad  to  Mauch  Chunk,  ar- 
riving there  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  next 
morning  he  will  take  the  trip  over  the  Gravity  Roads  and 
Switch -back,  starting  at  8 a.m.,  and  returning  in  time  for 
the  Lehigh  Valley  4 o'clock  train  to  Allentown,  29  miles 
from  Bfanch  Chunk.  Thence  his  course  to  New  York  will 
be  the  some  as  by  the  longer  route. 
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V.— BATTLE,  BDT  NO  TRIUMPH  EITHER  WAY. 

SYLVERIE  BEiAMES,  D.D.,  laj[  on  a setteo 
in  one  corner,  Paul  Remy  sat  in  a very  ea^ 
rocking-chair  in  another  corner,  his  feet  on  sev- 
eral  cane-bottom  chairs.  All  this,  besides  con- 
siderable else  more  remarkable,  went  on  in  the 
south  parlor  of  Beech-Wold ; a large  room  with 
several  pleasant  windows  through  which  the  sun 
suffused  every  body;  a room  where  backward 
patients  were  forced,  like  cucumbers  under  glass. 
In  hydropathic  institutions  core  of  any  thing 
more  serious  than  a tooth-ache  takes  at  the  least 
several  years. 

There  were  othera  in  this  room  than  Sylverie 
Beames,  D.  D. , and  myself.  A number  of  ladies 
with  their  crochet-need Ics — ^their  sofa-patterns  to 
embroider,  their  chair-tidies  to  knit,  and  other 
nice  little  dextrous  feminine  finger- work  to  do — 
were  distributed  in  lines  of  graceful  irregularity 
all  about  the  large,  bright  room,  but  near  enough 
to  the  southwest  window  to  hear  the  voice  that 
was  reading  there  from  between  the  lips  of  Miss 
Helen  Talfourd.  And  sitting  perfectly  upright, 
with  her  arms  folded  in  the  usual  self-gathered, 
self-embraced  manner.  Dr.  Susan  occupied  a 
tall-backcd  arm-chair,  whose  stiffness  her  pres- 
ence in  it  converted  into  something  like  a very 
imposing  dignity.  She  was  having  a short  fur- 
lough that  afternoon  from  her  patients — all  of 
whom  were  either  asleep,  out  on  pedestrian 
tours,  in  the  south, parlor  with  us,  or  miraculous- 
ly able — if  awake  and  confined  to  their  rooms — 
to  endure  a few  minutes  without  personal  pro- 
fessional assurance  that  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
moved to  a better  world  before  tea-time. 

The  book  that  Helen  was  reading  was  some 
kind  of  “Terrace”  or  other,  I forget  what  ex- 
actly. It  is  said  to  have  been  intended  for  Sun- 
day-schools. According  to  the  theory  about 
that  class  of  bcK)ks,  this  “ Terrace”  is  an  emi- 
nent snccess,  it  being  universally  laid  down  and 
received  that  the  way  to  make  children  and  youth 
anxious  about  the  life  to  come  is  to  render  them 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  this. 

The  book,  however,  was  the  best  perhaps  in 
our  limited  library  of  fiction.  Dr.  Laurence 
Medlicott  was  a thorough  Puritan,  and  believed 
that  however  much  happiness,  or  wickedness,  or 
goodness,  or  misery  there  might  be  in  the  world, 
it  was  very  wrong  to  assert  these  facts  in  any 
form  but  a sermon.  Besides  that,  fiction  he 
thonght  was  altogether  too  much  of  a stimulus 
to  the  inflammable  minds  of  patients,  and  be- 
fore I left  Beech -Wold  I half  agreed  with  him. 
So  that  there  was  never  seen  within  the  four 
I clap-boarded  sides  of  the  cure  a leaf  of  Scott, 
Dickens,  Bulwer,  Charles  Reade,  Hawthorne, 
Cooper,  Miss  Mulock — any  body  else  worth  read- 
ing. 

Another  reason  for  reading  “Terrace,”  was 
that  Sylverie  Beames  loved  that  mild  prepara- 
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tion ; and  the  ladies,  to  generalize,  loved  Syl- 
verie  Beames.  I see  that  somebody’s  liquid 
extract  of  something  restores  vigor  to  the  ex- 
hausted frame  and  color  to  the  pallid  cheek — at 
least  so  it  is  stated  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  several  dailies.  Now,  I take  it  that  no  more 
cruel  and  felonious  deM  could  have  i)cen  con- 
ceived by  the  smouldering  heart  of  personal 
malice,  than  to  have  administered  the  proper 
dose,  as  ordered  in  the  directions  on  the  wrap- 
per, of  this  same  stuff  to  Syiverie  Beames.  His 
pallid  cheek  was  his  capital ; to  use  the  language 
of  sporting  characters,  he  “ traveled”  on  his  ex- 
hausted frame.  Whoever  robbed  him  of  these 
had  stolen  what  not  enriched  him  and  made 
Beames  poor  indeed.  Woman  will  adore,  and 
where  physical  prostration  is  the  symbol  of  spir- 
itual exaltation,  there  will  always  be  a little 
coterie  of  idolaters  around  the  settee  where 
Feebleness  lieth. 

This  afternoon  we  came,  I remember,  to  the 
most  exciting— or,  pardon  me.  Truth — I should 
say,  the  least  tame  portion  of  the  book.  The  in- 
cidents I can  not  recollect ; I only  know  that  the 
most  thrilling  catastrophe  was  the  hero’s  getting 
a sprained  ankle,  which  called  forth  floods  of 
sympathy  and  opodeldoc.  But  the  general  im- 
pression upon  us  was  that  two  young  people, 
who  loved  one  another  (as  much  as  two  such 
meek-souled  geese  could)  had  a great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  did  all  sorts  of  foolish  things,  and 
got  into  a variety  of  scrapes  most  irritating  to 
any  sensible  reader,  when  manifestly  all  that  was 
wanting  was  to  call  the  parson,  have  the  thing 
done  up,  and  go  into  a one-story  house  embow- 
ered with  honey-suckles,  to  be  happy  on  an  in- 
grain carpet,  till  the  young  man’s  paternal  rela- 
tive, who  was  abundantly  able,  came  down  like 
a gentleman  and  gave  the  young  couple,  now 
restored  to  favor,  a freestone  structure  where 
they  could  share  bliss  on  Brussels.  This  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  which  occurred  to  every 
being  with  Causality  marked  above  i at  the  end 
of  every  paragraph,  seemed  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  very  acute  author  altogether.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  only  struck  her  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I., 
and  she  had  determined  to  perform  II.,  whose 
hash  would  have  been  settled  by  accepting  this 
settlement.  My  patience,  even  when  I’m  per- 
fectly well,  has  bounds.  These,  however,  draw 
closer  when,  as  at  Beech-Wold,  it  occurs  that  I 
am  a valetudinarian.  So,  at  the  close  of  one 
page,  and  taking  advantage  of  Helen  Talfourd's 
pause  for  turning  over,  I broke  forth  as  follows : 

Paui  Rtmy,  “Excuse  me  for  interrupting; 
but  really  isn’t  it  rather  stupid  in  those  people 
not  to  go  and  get  married?  One  can’t  help 
feeling  as  if  the  laek  of  a little  ready  money  were 
at  the  bottom  of  that  fellow’s  incapacity,  and 
wanting  to  offer  him  the  loan  of  a five-dollar 
bill  to  pay  the  parson  if  you  could  only  find 
where  to  direct  to  him  I” 

Syiverie  Beamed  (with  mild  surprise,  and 
speaking  as  from  authority).  “ The  book  is  de- 
cidedly moral  in  its  tone.  The  Rev.  Polygonus 
Podgers,  one  of  our  ablest  divines,  has  said,  *It 
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should  be  at  every  fireside.’”  Mrs.  Hamilcar 
Hall — a lady  whose  husband  lives  in  North  Ves- 
pasian, a few  States  off,  but  who  has  congestion 
of  the  surfaces,  and  therefore  passes  her  years 
at  Beech-Wold,  also  a desire  to  go  about  doing 
good,  and  therefora  does  not  stay  at  the  fireside 
where  Mr.  Hamilcar  Hall  toasts  his  undamed 
heels — looks  at  me  with  at  least  three  tracts  con- 
centrated into  each  eye,  and  nods  approvingly  at 
Mr.  Syiverie  Beames,  as  much  as  to  say,  “You’ve 
done  for  that  Remy ! ” But  that  Remy  is  not  done 
for.  Truth  crushed  to  earth  rises  again,  and  in 
my  person  replies,  elastically,  to  Dr.  Beames ; “ I 
can  see  no  reason  why  that  should  make  any 
difference.  Your  ministerial  friend  did  not  say 
why  it  should  be  at  eveiy  fireside.  He  may  have 
been  a jolly  old  chap — ” 

All  the  Ladies  (with  four  or  five  exceptions, 
in  unison  with  Beames  as  Conductor).  “The. 
Reverend  Dr.  Podgers  a jolly  old  chap  !” 

/(continuously).  “Or  if— as  your  exclama- 
tion seems  to  indicate,  for  I am  so  wretched  as 
not  to  know  Podgers  personally — he  be  habitu- 
ally miserable,  altogether,  in  fact,  of  the  “ grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar”  order  of  men,  then  this 
opinion  of  his  may  have  been  a spasmodic  scin- 
tillation of  wit,  such  as  even  the  best  and  stu- 
pidest of  our  race  are  not  entirely  safe  from. 

By  “at  every  fireside”  he  undoubtedly  meant 
just  on  the  top  of  the  grate,  or,  possibly  at  the 
bottom,  for  kindling  purposes.  And  I can  see 
no  objection  to  that,  except  that  pitch-pine  is 
only  a penny  a bunch  and  this  comes  at  one  dol- 
lar.” 

As  I say  this  I notice  Miss  Talfourd’s  color 
come  and  go,  while  her  blue  eyes  run  anxious- 
ly, first  from  me  to  the  company  who  listen, 
then  back  again.  She  is  exquisitely  beautiful ; 

I see  it  more  clearly  than  ever  before. 

I notice  Dr.  Susan  also.  She  is  holding  her- 
*sclf  in  with  those  resolute  arms  all  the  more 
sternly,  hut  her  strong,  masculine  mouth  trem- 
bles as  if  she  were  nearly  saying  something. 

And  1 can  not  help  thinking  that  her  eyes  flash ; 
and  she  seems  somewhat  elated  when  I finish 
my  sentence  with  such  provoking  coolness.  But 
ns  she  throws  a side  glance  at  Syiverie  Beames 
the  under  lip  curls. 

Dr,  Syiverie  Beames  (in  a tone  of  severe  and 
final  calmness).  “The  Reverend  Polygonus  Pod- 
gers I have  the  honor  of  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with.  He  is  not  the  person  to  indulge 
in  a levity  when  his  judgment  is  asked  on  an 
important  topic.  It  is  a source  of  deep  regret 
that  Mr.  Remy  does  not  vouchsafe  his  admira- 
tion to  the  book.  It  is  also  a consolation  to 
consider  that  we  are  not  entirely  without  author- 
ity for  approving  it,  even  though  that  authority 
be  only  the  Reverend  I’olygonus  Podgers.” 

/.  “It  would  seem  very  silly  for  me  to  wa5te 
so  much  time  in  discussing  a subject  of  so  little 
importance,  besides  being  ill-mannered,  as  an 
interruption  of  Miss  Talfourd  and  those  who 
like  to  hear  the  book  read ; but  the  whole  affair 
takes  an  entirely  diflferent  shape  when  an  cflbrt  is 
made  to  clear  a thing  of  the  charge  of  stupidity 
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by  telling  us  that  a certain  gentleman  likes  the 
stupid  thing.  To  cram  objection  down  the 
throats  of  thinking  people  who  try  to  utter  it 
with  a wad  of  Polygonus  Podgers ! Who  knows 
but  Mr.  Podgers  may  be  stupid  himself?  The 
thing  has  happened,  obviously  to  several  of  us 
who  have  used  our  eyes  in  the  world.  In  which 
case,  by  the  law  of  affinities,  Mr.  Podgers  would 
like  stupid  things ; and  recommend  them ; and, 
with  some  people,  succeed  in  stuffing  them  down. 
No,  Dr.  Beames,  I do  not  assert  that  your  cler- 
ical friend  is  stupid.  1 can  not  doubt  that  other 
than  stupid  people  may  possibly  like  this  book ; 
but  the  place  where  I must  come  to  issue  with 
you  is  not  on  the  mere  book-question  at  all,  but 
on  the  ground  of  this  very  intrusion  of  * author- 
ity’ into  the  discussions  of  men  and  women  of 
sense.” 

Dr.  Susan,  “Grood!  Mr.  Remy,  good!  I 
like  to  hear  you  say  so.  ” 

As  Dr.  Susan  said  this  her  face  lighted  up 
into  a look  of  defiant  strength  that  made  me 
think  of  a ^*Zenobia  Promachos”  that  1 had 
stood  before  for  half  a morning  of  growing  sur- 
prise and  delight  in  the  Luxembourg.  I forget 
who  was  the  painter ; but  if  he  never  did  any 
thing  else,  this  wonderful  head  of  that  great, 
strong,  unfortunate,  and  unwomanly  woman,  as 
she  looked  leading  on  the  death-trample  of  war, 
ought  to  have  brought  him  more  fame  than  he 
has.  This  expression  on  Dr.  Susan's  face  show- 
ed me  pretty  plainly  what  sort  of  a warfare  her 
mis-embodied  soul  had  waged  with  society  in 
general.  1 sat  close  by  her  and  Helen  Talfourd, 
and  the  latter  and  I were  probably  the  only  ones 
that  heard  her  encouraging  remark  to  me ; such 
was  the  susurrus  that  ran  through  the  feminine 
group  in  answer  to  my  challenge — as  it  seemed 
to  them — to  Sylverie  Beames,  D.D. 

Helen  Talfourd  did  not  speak.  But  another 
of  those  thrills  of  color  and  motion  passed  oveiw 
her  countenance.  Her  eyes  met  mine.  She 
smiled  with  a proud  sympathy ; then  blushed ; 
and  again  1 said  to  myself,  Beautiful,  exceed- 
ingly I"’ 

Dr.  Sykkrte  Beames.  I can  not  say  that  I 
feel  quite  adequate  to  a discussion  just  now. 
Perfect  quiet  is  necessary  for  my  complaint — 
the  trouble  being  bronchial  principally.  1 hope 
to  be  able  to  give  my  views  at  some  other  time 
on  this  subject  of  * authority.’  Till  then  let  all 
of  ns,  or  as  many  as  possible,  seek  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  those  blessed  men,  who,  like  Dr. 
Podgers,  have  devoted  a lifetime  to  the  study 
of  theology.  We  can  not  bo  led  very  far  astray 
— not  as  far,  Mr.  Remy,  as  if  we  followed  our 
own  poor,  blind,  erring  reason.  And  now  shall 
we  have  the  next  chapter  of—*  Terrace  ?’  ” 

I.  “Not  only  now,  but  forever  if  it  lasts 
so  long,  after  one  moment.  The  question  of 
the  book,  as'  I said  before,  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ev- 
ery body  that  Reason  should  not  be  called  poor, 
or  blind,  or  erring.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t 
let  us  stultify  ourselves  by  vilifying  the  highest 
‘ authority’  we  have,  if  we’re  going  to  stick  to 


* authorities.  ’ It  is  by  this  same  Reason,  or  some 
measure  of  it,  that  you  come  to  those  general 
convictions  on  which  you  erect  even  your  super- 
structure of  faith  in  Podge.  Permit  us  also  to 
use  our  reason,  even  though  something  quite 
else  than  Podge  should  be  the  climax  of  its  re- 
sults. The  fact  is,  that  I am  quite  sick  of  one 
thing  (if  1 may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  myself) 
which  I have  seen  a great  deal  of  in  my  life. 
To  speak  in  general  terms,  it  is  the  practice  of 
sending  our  belief,  like  our  washing,  to  be  done 
out  of  the  house  for  us  by  some  individual  school- 
man, doctor,  parson,  or  some  collective  body — 
some  Faith-Factoiy  carried  on  by  combination 
within  the  bosom  of  an  Ism  or  an  Ology.  It 
might  be  an  altogether  different  matter  on  one 
condition,  \iz, : that  after  our  belief  was  all 
boiled  out,  clear-starched,  sprinkled,  folded, 
ironed,  and  sent  homo  to  us,  the  individual  or 
combination  aforesaid  were  quite  responsible  for 
it  to  the  great  scrutinizing  Host  of  Souls,  to 
whose  Eternal  Feast  we  have  to  repair,  and  in 
Whose  presence  it  is  highly  desirable  we  should 
be  decently  clothed  and  not  found  naked! 
Could  we  but  say  in  answer  to  this  nature-thrill- 
ing, stern,  real  question,  * Where  is  thy  sou!- 
garment  f ’ * Look  to  my  Soul- Laundry-Man  for 
that,’  there  might  be  some  convenience  in  the 
arrangement,  though  a man  of  high  honor  would 
feel  even  then,  m^ems,  uncomfortable  at  find- 
ing his  own  individuality  so  superseded,  his  own 
responsibility  so  blotted  out.  Still  a lazy  man 
would  find  advantages  on  the  side  of  this  way 
of  doing  things,  could  he  say,  ‘ Yes,  this  mere 
rag  of  a no-belief  is  pretty  indecent  for  a soul 
of  broad  and  emergent  parts — J'y  consens ! — but 
so  it  was  sent  home  to  me  by  Pi-ofcssor  Parker 
Pillsbobbery — talk  to  him  about  it !’  or,  * I know 
it;  this  motley  suit,  this  absurd  harlequin  fit, 
this  maccaroni  drapery  of  mine,  is  all  very  ri- 
diculous up  here,  as  must  be  apparent  to  the 
eyes  of  assembled  Heaven,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I’ve  paid  the  least  attention  to  it.  Per- 
mit me  to  refer  you  to  Dr.  Asparagus  Mudge, 
who  on  earth  did  my  believing  for  me.  Here’s 
his  card — ‘‘A.  Mudge,  LL.D. — goes  out  to  do 
believing  by  the  day,  or  takes  it  in,  satisfaction 
warranted.*’  ’ Now,  if  satisfaction  could  be  war- 
ranted, this  would  all  be  very  nice.  Charming ! 
But  if  in  fact  up  at  that  Tribunal  of  All-Souls — 
where  every  honorable  man  wishes  to  be  judged, 
atid  every  man,  honorable  or  caitiff,  must  be — 
there  is  no  such  word  as  ‘ proxy’  ever  uttered ; 
if  there  the  only  question  is  as  to  what  I have 
done  for  my  own  manhood,  and  even  the  purest 
white  robe,  bought,  begged,  stolen,  or  borrowed 
from  another  ifian,  will  not  cover  me  from  just 
search,  then,  I say,  it  is  criminal  folly  and  dis- 
honesty for  me  to  pretend  to  accept  in  this  life 
any  one  else’s  opinion  unproved  by  myself— bo 
it  {esthetic,  ethical,  theological,  any  thing — 
knowing,  as  I do,  that  in  a higher  life  it  will 
fail  me,  and  I shall  be  brought  miserably  to 
shame !”  ^ 

All  silent  except  Sylverie  Beames,  who  ob- 
serves in  a bored  tone  of  would-be  satire. 
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**  A very  great  deal  upon  a very  small  sub- 
ject, viz.,  2 volumes,  540  pages,  12mo.” 

Helen  Talfonrd  (excitedly).  “Dr.  Beames, 
how  can  yon  be  so  unfair?  You  know  it*s  not 
a hook^  but  a principle,  Mr.  Remy  is  speaking  of.** 

Dr.  S.  Sanies.  ‘‘Victory  perches  on  the 
banner  of  any  foe  of  mine  when  fair  woman  is 
the  standard-bearer.*’ 

Cunning  dog ! he  knew  what  a certain  way 
this  would  be  to  rally  his  feminine  admirers. 

Numerous  Ladies  (coming  to  the  rescue). 
“I  must  say  I agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Beames.” 
“ Mr.  Remy,  your  sentiments  strike  me  as  being 
very  dangerous.”  “What  kind  of  an  ism  do 
you  believe  in,  Mr.  Remy?”  “Aren’t  you  a 
Hicksite?”  “Isn’t  that  what  the  Free-Lovers 
believe?”  All  this,  together  with  much  more 
of  the  same  sort,  such  as  the  lovely  sex  talks 
when  it  launches  out  upon  that  sea  of  polemic 
strife  which  no  man  ever  sailed  very  admirably, 
and  no  woman  other  than  most  amusingly,  be- 
cause there  one  must  voyage  by  the  compass  of 
School-Logic;  and  her  compass^  though  she 
have  a brain  like  Aristotle,  can  never  be  any 
thing  else  than  Heart-Love. 

Dr.  Siisan  now  arose,  and  the  sight  of  her 
commanding  form,  towering  several  feet  above 
the  highest  din,  obtained  instant  audience  for 
her  very  calm  voice. 

“Ladies,”  she  said,  “we  are  not  setting 
these  gentlemen  a good  example.  Our  voices 
are  too  high — too  rapid.  Dr.  Laurence  is  Dr. 
Beames’s  physician ; but  I know  the  Reverend 
Gentleman  will  say  for  me  that  he  ought  not  to 
talk  with  his  throat  as  it  is.  Mrs.  Hall,  your 
high  color  indicates  a necessity  for  return  to  the 
use  of  Aconite,  six  times  a day,  as  before.  Miss 
De  Quailc,  your  head  is  slightly  congested,  you 
may  take  a warm  foot-bath  at  98®  this  afternoon 
instead  of  your  plunge.  Mrs,  Bunnie,  your  fe- 
brile symptoms  will  not  be  overcome  unless  you 
are  faithful  with  that  Belladonna,  and  quiet. 
And  Mr.  Remy,  as  your  physician,  I must  en- 
join perfect  freedom  from  excitement ; you  have 
already  said  much  more  than  can  be  answered, 
unless  your  opponents  obtain  two  requisites.” 

All  at  once.  “What  are  they?  What  are 
they?” 

Dr.  Susan.  “Permission  from  me  to  excite 
yourselves  by  saying  any  thing,  and  something  to 
say.'' 

“Miss  Talfourd,  are  you  tired  of  reading;  is 
your  voice  tired,  I mean  ?”  continued  Dr.  Susan. 

“No,  dear,  I will  read  on  very  willingly  if 
the  rest  care  to  hear  this  stupid  story.” 

I looked  at  Helen  Talfourd  with  surprise.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  she  had  express^  direct- 
ly any  sympathy  in  my  opinion ; and  I sought 
her  face  to  see  if  there  was  any  sarcasm  there 
which  did  not  discover  itself  in  her  tone.  No ; 
and  I thought  Ae  was  more  beautiful  than  ever 
— so  conceited  are  men ! 

Dr.  Susan.  “Very  well,  then  read  away, 
dear!” 

So  Helen  continued.  And  the  rest  continued. 
And  I continued.  And  Dr.  Sylverie  Beames 


continued.  Each  just  as  he  had  been,  and  just 
as  all  people  do,  after  however  much  and  fierce 
discussion,  persistently  continued.  But  with 
one  exception — the  one  you  would  least  think 
of— viz..  Dr.  S.  Beames  himself,  who,  after  all 
his  profession  of  faith  in  Dr.  Polygonus  Podgers 
and  that  eminent  divine’s  opinion  of  “Ter- 
race,” failed  to  prove  it  by  persistent  works, 
and  most  incontinently  went  to  sleep  on  his 
settee  from  mere  exhaustion  at  the  hearing  of 
his  own  favorite  book.  Thus  he  was  detected 
to  his  great  confusion  when  bath-hour  came, 
and  we  all  broke  up,  each  to  repair  to  his  sev- 
eral ducking. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  Dr.  Susan,  Miss 
Talfourd,  or  I ever  attended  one  of  those  readings 
wherein  Dr.  Beames  was  the  umpire,  and  Dr. 
Podgers  the  standard  of  polite  taste.  But  we 
had  numerous  little  readings  of  our  own.  In 
which  we  three  sat  drinking  the  wine  of  high 
thoughts  at  the  same  festal  board  with  Star- 
Crowned  Goethe;  with  Schiller  the  Forever 
Loved  and  Loving;  and  with  that  tender,  wo- 
man-hearted Giant- Soul,  Jean  Paul,  did  we 
“ play  at  bowls  with  the  sun  and  moon.”  Like- 
wise with  Dickens,  Kingsley,  Carlyle,  and  other 
such  like  “Muscular  Christians,”  who  look 
The  Bad  of  the  present  day  fiercely  in  the  eyes 
and  throttle  it — not  run  away  and  creep  into 
some  such  Sluggard’s  Heaven  of  cowardly  talent 
as  making  meaningless,  and  therefore  worse 
than  useless,  books,  at  so  much  a volume. 

VI.-WHIcn  BEGINS  WITH  A PRESENT  BIXIUSE, 
AND  ENDS  WITH  A FUTURE  WEDDING-COAT. 

From  about  the  date  of  the  last-recited  con- 
versation the  lines  of  demarkation  grew  quite 
strong  at  Becch-Wold.  The  principle  of  classi- 
fication was  devotion  or  non-devotion  to  Beames. 
Besides  Helen  Talfourd,  Dr.  Susan,  and  myself, 
there  were  two  or  three  who  gave  our  minority 
at  least  negative  support,  by  not  utterly  extin- 
guishing their  own  personality  in  Beames,  and 
having  ideas  of  their  own,  even  though  they 
kept  quiet  about  them. 

The  majority  made  Beames  a dressing-gown ; 
also  a pair  of  slippers ; a muffler  for  wet  weath- 
er ; a pair  of  big  woolly  mittens,  like  the  lamb 
that  Mary  had,  with  fleece  as  white  as  snow ; 
lamp-mats;  kneeling -cushions.  Endless  ar- 
rangements. 

One  day  Helen  Talfourd,  Dr.  Susan,  and  I 
were  in  the  bowling-alley  together,  and  stood  at 
a window  looking  into  the  gymnasium.  Lo! 
Sylverie  Beames,  in  his  canary -colored  gown 
with  mazarine-blue  facings,  flitting  hither  and 
thither,  like  some  rare  and  gorgeous  tropical 
bird  among  the  stately  shafts  of  the  plumy- 
crowned  columnar  palm — latter  represented  by 
the  climbing  poles  of  the  gymnasium. 

“ It  is  a shame  I”  said  Miss  Talfourd.  “ It  is 
a shame!”  echoed  Dr.  Susan.  “ What  is  a 
shame  ?”  asked  I,  not  being  gifted  with  the  in- 
tuitive woman-sympathies  which  made  them 
understand  each  other. 

“Why,  that  you  have  no  dressing-gown,  to 
be  sure !”  answered  Miss  Talfourd. 
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I laughed.  ‘‘  I am  not  one  of  the  kind  of 
men  who  get  dressing-gowns  made  for  them,^ 
said  I ; nor  slippers,  nor  any  thing  of  that 
sort.  I don't  remember  that  either  of  the  arti- 
cles IVe  mentioned  were  ever  presented  to  me 
in  my  life.  I*m  too  positive  a character  for 
that.  Mild  men,  with  proper  opinions,  are  the 
ones  to  have  dressing-gowns.  How  absurd  it 
would  be  to  think  of  women  making  Luther  a 
dressing-gown  I Or  Thomas  Carlyle  I Or,  per- 
haps most  amusing  of  all,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
— in  canary,  with  blue  facings !” 

Dr.  Susan.  “I  declare  your  modesty  is  fas- 
cinating! Hear  now  Mr.  Remy's  sum  of  the 
whole  matter:  Lather,  Carlyle,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  Mr.  Remy;  these  four,  together 
with  other  great,  but  not  so  great  men,  look 
especially  ill  in  dressing-gowns  !*’ 

Helen  Talfourd.  “ Oh  the  saucy,  saucy  fellow! 
What  can  we  do  to  punish  him  for  such  effront- 
exy ! Oh,  I know ! We'll  make  him  a dress- 
ing-gown !” 

Capital!**  exclaimed  Dr.  Susan,  chafing 
her  hands  together  energetically,  which  was  the 
nearest  approach  she  ever  made  to  the  feminine 
gesture  of  clapping  them.  **  Capital ! We  shall 
see  how  Luther  wonld  have  looked  in  that  gar- 
ment. But  it  just  dawns  upon  me  that  1 really 
don’t  know  how  to  make  a dressing-gown.** 
Helen.  But  / do.  I’ll  cut  it  out  and  turn 
the  seams,  and  you  can  do  as  much  as  you  know 
how  to.  We’ll  punish  him — won’t  we,  dear?’* 
I.  Permit  me  to  ask  a commutation  of  my 
sentence  to  a blouse — a blue  flannel  blouse,  such 
as  they  wear  in  the  ateliers  of  Paris.  I have 
the  pattern  of  oni  which  exactly  fitted  me  there. 
It  will  be  less  time  to  do  that ; and  be  clement 
— ^reflect  what  disgrace  the  dressing-gown  would 
bring  on  my  family — what  a stigma  it  would 
affix  to  one  so  young,  just  starting  in  life ! No 
one  would  have  any  malice  against  me  again ; 
the  dirtiest  ragamuffin  or  the  meanest  milksop 
would  like  me  indiscriminately.  In  fine,  I 
should  be  hopelessly  popular  with  all  sorts  of 
geese,  and  my  character  would  bo  irretriev- 
ably good.  Compassion,  sweet  ladies ! Spare 

the  morning-gown  this  once  ^ it  is  not  for 
me.*’ 

Dr.  Susan.  “ We  let  you  off  this  once,  of  our 
sovereign  mercy.  Your  sentence  is  changed  to 
the  blouse.’* 

This  conversation  explains  how  it  happened 
that  one  morning  I came  into  the  bath-room 
with  a resplendent  garment  of  blue  flannel  upon 
me,  its  waist  neatly  plaited  on  to  a narrow  belt 
below  and  a broad  yoke  above ; its  skirts  loose 
and  flowing  almost  to  the  knee ; its  sleeves  of 
the  ample,  airy  manner  known  as  gigot.  And 
when  the  Senator  said,  “ Eh,  Remy ; very  styl- 
ish, upon  my  word! — ^where  did  you  got  that 
comfortable,  handsome  thing?”  there  was  a 
quiet  pleasure  in  replying,  with  a view  out  of 
my  sinister  eye  to  the  occupant  of  the  canaiy 
fa^  with  blue, 

‘‘  Oh,  the  ladies  made  it  for  me.** 

In  itself  a dressing-gown  is  not  of  much  con- 
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sequence.  Neither  is  my  blue  flannel  blouse. 

But  I have  permitted  it  to  occupy  such  a space 
here  because  it  really  led  to  some  of  the  most 
important  consequences  of  my  lifetime.  Mine 
and  one  or  two  others.  Wherefore  in  my  story, 
as  still  in  my  wardrobe,  this  blouse  has  a claim 
to  its  own  nail. 

About  this  period  I noticed  that  the  manner 
of  Dr.  Laurence  Medlicott  very  much  changed 
toward  me.  His  acrid  temperament  and  self- 
rearing kept  him  from  being  at  any  time  a jovial 
person,  but  he  had  always  preserved  a manner 
of  quiet  cheerfulness  in  my  presence.  Now  he 
was  occasionally  absolutely  uncivil  to  me,  re- 
plying curtly  to  the  politest  questions,  and  never 
vouchsafing  to  begin  any  conversation  of  his 
own  accord.  And  one  day,  in  a manner  meant 
to  be  humorous,  but  with  a smile  so  dry  and 
hard  as  to  show  its  difficulty,  he  accosted  Miss 
Talfourd  and  myself,  who  were  starting  for  the 
rustic  seats  at  the  magnesia  spring,  with — 

**  Well,  what  goose-chase  are  you  on  now?** 

Miss  Talfourd  answered  hurriedly,  to  prevent  ^ 
my  doing  so  capstically,  that  we  were  going  out 
to  study  the  Flegeljahre  of  Jean  Paul  Richter 
together,  at  the  same  time  showing  him  the 
book. 

“Humph!”  answered  the  ascetic  Laurence, 
in  a tone  more  like  a growl  than  human  speech. 

“ Better  read  your  Bibles,  you  fools  !** 

“ Sir,*’ said  I,  fiercely,  “if  you  ever  read  that 
book  with  any  other  intent  than  finding  equi- 
voques to  wrest  for  the  support  of  your  bigotry, 
you  would  know  that  Christianity  aims  at  mak- 
ing you  a gentleman,  not  a beast.** 

“ Oh,  don’t — please  don’t— don’t  quarrel  with 
him, ’’said  Helen  Talfourd,  pleadingly,  her  soft, 
cool  hand  gently  laid  on  my  quick  pulse.  But 
Dr.  Laurence  strode  ihoodily  away  before  he 
could  hear  me  reply  to  her. 

“Yes,  you  shall  save  him  from  my  resent- 
ment as  you  did  one  ill-mannered  brute  before. 
Another  Tobin.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Remy,  dear  Sir,  please  do  not  be 
so  violent.  Bear  with  him.” 

“Did  you  hear  him  say  ‘fools?*  This  is 
only  the  climax  of  a rudeness  I have  put  up 
with  a little  too  long  already.  But  it’s  the  last 
time.  I — ** 

“Mr.  Remy,  be  patient  with  him — ^be  pa- 
tient. He  has  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  bear. 

Oh,  if  you  knew  what  it  was  you  would  forgive 
him,  and  put  up  with  almost  any  thing  out  of 
the  merest  generosity.  I could  tell  you — but  I 
talk  too  much — shall  we  forget  all  this  and  pro- 
ceed to  our  Flegeljahre?” 

“You  could  tell  me,  but  you  will  not?  Ah, 
well  I am  still  too  much  a stranger  to  he  con- 
fided in.” 

“I  can  not  tell  you  now,  Mr.  Remy— I must 
not.  Sometime  I may — perhaps  I shall  even 
have  to.  But  now,  be  patient  with  me,  Mr. 

Remy.** 

There  was  a painful  earnestness,  an  excite- 
ment in  the  young  girl’s  mien  when  she  said  this, 
that  went  to  my  very  heart.  Why  was  this  ? 
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Why  indeed,  and  what  was  she  to  me  except 
the  friend  of  a water-cure  ? She  looked  more 
beautiful  in  her  embarrassment — her  hidden 
trouble,  which  must  not  be  uncovered  to  me — 
than  ever  before;  and  the  suspense  I felt,  the 
longing  to  know  how,  why,  for  whom,  she  was 
distressed,  fell  upon  me  like  the  cold  shadow  of 
my  own  calamity.  But  her  eye  brightened  with 
an  effort,  and  she  threw  cheerfulness  into  her 
voice  again  as  she  said  to  me, 

“ It  was  on  the  thirtieth  page  we  left  oflT,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  paragraph — shall  you  or  I 
begin,  Meinherr  Paul?” 

Long  after  midnight  I lay  awake,  the  night 
after  this  interview,  torturing  my  mind  with  the 
roost  painful,  for  me  the  most  novel  questions. 
Not  only  what  grieved  Helen  Talfourd,  but  why 
that  also  grieved  me.  Now  I would  he  as  un- 
civil to  myself  as  Dr.  Medlicott,  saying,  in  solilo- 
quy, “ Pshaw  you  fool ! Shall  you  forget  your 
one  long-cherished  aim  ? Your  resolve  to  fetter 
yourself  in  no  way  till  you  were  head  of  the  firm 
of  Marquette,  Consol,  and  Reroy?  And  you 
are  third  partner  still ! Will  you  hamper  your- 
self at  the  start  ? Fool ! ” After  which  piece 
of  impertinence  to  myself  I would  turn  over, 
shake  up  the  pillow,  dispose  the  quilt,  and  settle  | 
myself  in  the  conclusive  style  of  a man  who  has 
arranged  every  thing  unalterably,  whom  nothing 
now  can  possibly  prevent  from  going  to  sleep. 
After  my  coming  to  this  decisive  spot  one  sweet, 
sad  face  ever  looked  sadly  at  me  out  of  the 
darkness  again,  and  the  b^tions  of  resolution 
melted  away  like  a phantasm,  in  the  warm,  gen- 
tle breath  of  a woman,  seeming  to  say  close  at 
my  ear, 

“ If  you  but  knew.  If  I covid  tell  you ! But 
be  patient  with  me.” 

I passed  a miserable  night.  After  two  or 
three  hours*  disturbed  sleep  I awoke  to  pass  a 
miserable  day.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right 
with  me.  I absolutely  dreaded  a relapse— or 
rather  looked  for  one — for  I hardly  dreaded  what  I 
felt  too  nonchalantly  miserable  to  care  much  for. 
Dr.  Susan  was  busy  as  possible  upon  her  rounds 
— ^for  some  reason  or  other  Helen  Talfourd  was 
not  visible  after  breakfhst-time — and  I could 
hardly  hat^  entertained  them  much  bad  they 
been  with  me. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I began 
to  wonder  if  the  misanthropy  that  was  growing 
upon  me  might  not  be  owing  to  sleeplessness. 
I could  make  the  experiment  of  a nap  at  any 
rate.  There  was  a secluded  room  at  Beech- 
Wold,  meant  as  a quieter  sort  of  parlor  for  the 
weaker  class  of  those  invalids  who  still  walked, 
but  little  frequented  on  account  of  its  looking 
upon  the  court,  and  being  therefore  not  especial- 
ly cheerful.  In  one  comer  was  a comfortable 
settee : I stretched  myself  upon  it,  and  began  to 
surrender  gracefully  to  weariness.  Of  a sudden 
the  door  opened  hurriedly  f I started  up,  my 
mind  still  in  the  chaotic  beginnings  of  the  earli- 
est sleep,  and  robbed  my  eyes  to  see  if  I were 
not  dreaming.  For  the  sight  that  met  them 
might  well  have  been  an  exaggerated  dream — 


fulfillment  of  my  yesterday’s  waking  apprehen- 
sions. 

Helen  Talfourd,  weeping  so  bitterly  that  the 
tears  fell  between  her  fingers  as  she  tightly 
pressed  them  over  her  eyes,  knelt  in  touching 
girlish  helplessness  by  the  side  of  the  settee 
where  I reclined. 

“My  dear  Miss  Talfourd!”  was  all  that  I 
could  say  in  my  surprise ; but  I raised  her  up  as 
gently,  yet  as  strongly  as  ray  poor  nervous  arm 
was  able,  and  set  her  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa. 
Then  I smoothed  her  soft  brown  hair  as  gently 
as  if  she  had  been  my  foster-child — I her  nurse 
— and  as  guilelessly.  She  drew  one  hand  slow- 
ly from  her  face  as  if  she  hardly  endured  to 
have  her  tearful  eyes  seen,  caught  the  hand  that 
was  soothing  her  and  put  it  quietly  down,  say- 
ing passionately,  brokenly, 

“ Do  not  pet  me ; do  not  be  brotherly  to  me ; 
I am  not  a child,  I am  a woman  whom  no  one 
knows,  no  one  cares  for— oh,  oh !” 

Here  her  heart  choked  her  voice,  and  I could 
gain  no  further  clew  to  her  distress.  Still  I 
clasped  the  hand  that  had  put  mine  down,  press- 
ing its  soft,  long  fingers  as  they  trembled  con- 
vulsively in  my  touch,  but  did  not  draw  them- 
selves away.  As  I looked  on  her  I could  bear 
the  suspense  of  the  last  two  days  no  longer. 

“ Oh,  my  God !”  I cried,  “ I would  tliat  you 
might  speak  out  your  whole  soul  and  tell  me  the 
worst,  Helen  /” 

This  last  word  I could  not  speak  with  that 
fierce  pain  that  spent  itself  in  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  It  seemed  like  a spell  that  I was 
pronouncing — I said  it  sweetly,  tenderly,  peace- 
fully. And  she  must  have  observed  the  differ- 
ence herself.  For  my  tone  seemed  first  to  sur- 
prise, then  to  calm  her ; and  looking  at  me  with 
her  sorrowful  blue  eyes  full  on  mine,  and  steadied 
with  a firm  resolution,  she  said,  no  longer  sob- 
bing: 

“I  will  tell  you,  what  I could  not  yesterday. 
It  has  become  best — it  has  become  necessary — 
for  I now  have  no  other  friend  in  this  place 
whom  I can  trust — my  father  is  dead,  my  mo- 
ther is  dead,  sister  I never  had,  my  nearest 
brother  is  in  India.” 

She  said  these  things  over  considerately,  as 
if  she  were  recounting  her  justifications  for  com- 
ing to  7ne  with  the  burden  of  her  confidence. 
So  thoughtful  was  she  ever — so  delicate  I 

She  continued — “But  I must  tell  you  in  a 
few  words;  I can’t  command  myself  to  say 
much.  The  reason  Dr.  Medlicott  hates  you, 
the  reason  he  can  not  bear  to  have  me  with  you, 
is  because  he  thinks  you  have  more  infiuence 
over  me  than  he.  And,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, he — he  paid  me  the  compliment  of  pro- 
posing to  me  for  a Western  cousin  of  his — Mr. 
Aristodemus  Medlicott — and  I refused!  Mr. 
Remy,  you  have  been  much  in  the  world;  would 
a gentleman — would  a man — speak  on  that  sub- 
ject again  after  once  hearing  the  word  No  ?” 

“ I can  only  say  for  myself — Never ! never !” 

“ Mr.  Remy,  he  has  done  so  again  to-day ! He 
— ^he  found  me  alone,  undefended ; almost  cor- 
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nered  me  in  the  office ; and  I will  not  repeat  to 
jon  the  language  he  used  to  me  when  1 refused 
again.  Oh,  Sir— oh,  Sir  I what  shall  I do? 
Dr.  Susan  calls  me  ungrateful;  she  says  Dr. 
Medlicott  has  been  so  kind  to  me  that  any  but  a 
perfect  ingrate  would  have  received  his  fovorite 
cousin  favorably;  and— oh— oh  I — I have  no 
friend  I” 

“Helen I”  At  this  word,  spoken  spell-like 
as  before,  she  looked  me  wonderingly  in  the 
eyes;  then  her  look  fell,  and  a strange  dream- 
like uncertainty  came  over  her  face  as  1 went 
on : “ No  friend  ? Helen,  you  have  God  and 
me ; and  only  less  than  Gk>d  can  do  / love  you 

She  caught  my  hand  again  and  half  held  me 
off  from  her,  as  to  look  in  my  face  and  read  a 
meaning  she  could  not  in  roy  words. 

“Zouc  me she  repeated,  in  wonder.  “What, 
better  than  Dr.  Susan  ?** 

“Why  do  you  speak  in  this  moment  of  Dr. 
Susan?  She  is  nothing  to  me!  You  are  all 
things.  Helen ! may  1 be  such  a friend  as  this 
to  you  ? If  I can,  here  is  the  heart  that  can  not 
leave  you — come  to  it ! If  I can  not — but — O 
God,  1 thank  thee ! Give  me  strength  to  keep 
that  which  thou  hast  committed  nnto  me,  as 
thou  keepest  our  henceforth  one  soul !” 


VIL— BEING  THE  STORY  OF  AN  ARMLET. 


For  the  first  time  at  Beech-Wold  did  I now  be- 
come careful,  jealous  even,  of  appearances.  Be- 
fore I knew  that  Helen  Talfourd  loved  me,  and 
could  be  gladdened  or  saddened  through  me, 
there  was  no  one  at  Beech-Wold  whose  opinion 
I would  not  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  doing 
any  thing  to  affect.  Now  1 had  another  happi- 
ness to  look  after,  and  I had  given  my  first  host- 
age to  fortune.  1 therefore  materially  altered 
my  course.  The  only  way  in  which  I could 
prevent  Helen  Talfourd  from  being  persecuted, 
now  that  this  intimate,  though  on  both  our  parts 
strictly  secret  relation  had  been  entered  into, 
was  to  refrain  from  in  any  way  becoming  con- 
spicuous myself. 

Helen  Talfourd  wore  a plain  gold  armlet  en- 
graved with  her  name.  As  one  day  we  sat  in 
the  room  where  I first  discovered  that  she  loved 
me,  enjoying  that  rare  privilege  at  such  a place 
as  Beech-Wold,  solitude  for  two  (a  much  more 
difficult  one  to  obtain,  as  lovers  living  in  large 
families  understand,  than  the  same  article  for 
one),  we  talked  upon  the  subject  of  how  to  get 
along  among  stupid,  ignorant,  obstinate,  dog- 
matic, and  morbid  people. 

A thought  struck  me — struck  ns  both  at  the 
same  time.  This  bright  circle  should  be  my 
amulet.  Better  than  all  rules  that  we  could 
devise  for  getting  along  in  this  world — rules 
which  must  bend  or  break  with  every  change  in 
the  angle  of  circumstances — was  this  band  of 
delicate,  frail  gold ; for  it  would  remind  the 
arm  that  must  strike,  and  protect,  and  work,  to 
be  gentle  for  the  sake  of  the  arm  whose  woman’s 
work  was  to  bless,  to  caress,  to  enfold.  And 
with  only  the  wordis,  “Let  this  be  a reminder,” 
we  both  unclasped  it  together,  and  transferr^ 
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it  from  the  softer  to  the  stronger.  So  much 
had  illness  wasted  me  that  the  circlet  clasped 
roy  arm  nearly  as  high  as  it  did  Helen's.  Then 
I fastened  my  sleeve,  and  felt  safe,  though  I 
should  fall  that  instant  into  a simultaneous 
conversation  with  Laurence  Medlicott,  Sylverie 
Beames,  and  Mrs.  Hamilcar  Hall. 

1 had  been  keeping  up  the  line  of  conduct  in 
which  this  talisman  strengthened  me  for  more 
than  a week  after  the  incident  just  related,  and 
was  succeeding  admirably  well,  when  one  morn- 
ing, as  I sat  idle  in  my  chamber,  vegetating  as 
was  prescribed  to  all  of  us  water-cure  patients. 

Dr.  Susan  8 peculiar  knock  came  at  my  door:  a 
short,  sharp,  authoritative  knock — a knock  that 
seemed  to  think  itself  a man’s,  with  a right  to 
be  as  brusque  and  peremptory  as  possible,  and 
then  to  reconsider  itself  and  apologize  by  a se- 
ries of  quieter  raps  imitating  a woman’s. 

“ Come ! ” I cried.  Dr.  Susan  entered.  There 
was  a chair  close  by  me  vacant.  1 waved  my 
hand  toward  it  and  said,  Good-morning — sit 
down.”  Dr.  Susan,  contrary  to  her  invariable 
habit  of  striding  in,  saying  a few  quick  words 
of  question,  encouragement,  re])rimand,  what 
not,  and  then  striding  forth  again,  actually 
drew  the  chair  I had  offered  still  closer  to  my 
knee  and  sat  down.  Then  she  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  said,  “ Stick  out  your  tongue.” 

I laughed.  “No  better  opening  to  a con- 
versation possible  than  this,  certainly,”  said  I. 

“1  thought,  from  the  unusual  impressiveness 
of  your  manner,  yon  had  something  more  flat- 
tering to  my  intelligence  to  talk  about  than  how 
the  last  pills  acted.” 

“Tongue  looks  a good  deal  better — pulse 
regular.”  And  then,  abandoning  the  profes- 
sional manner,  she  said  to  me,  in  a voice  so 
womanly  and  tender  that  I half  started  at  its 
unusual  sound,  “And  do  you  like  to  have  me 
talk  to  you?” 

“ Why,  you  know  that  I do ; of  course !” 

“Not  quite  of  course.  You  have  shunned 
every  body  for  a fortnight,  and  perhaps  it  was 
vanity  which  made  me  take  so  large  a share  of 
the  slight  to  myself.  But  I’m  not  called  vain 
generally.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? why 
do  you  mope  so  ? It  isn’t  the  liver — the  tongue 
shows  that ; you  have  something  on  your  mind 
— that’s  what  it  is ! Now  don*t  you  love  to  con- 
fide your  trouble,  when  you  are  in  trouble,  to 
some  one  who  will  do  every  thing  to  comfort 
you  and  help  you  and  keep  your  secret  safe? 

You  ought  to  tell  somebody  what  ails  you.  It’s 
bad  for  you  to  brood  so.” 

“ My  dear  Susan,  I never  felt  better  in  my 
life,  if  I had  any  thing  weighing  on  my  mind 
you  should  certainly  be” — I was  going  to  say 
“the  first,”  but  remembered  that  would  be  a lie, 
though  polite,  and  changed  it  to — “ one  of  the 
first  to  know  iL” 

Dr.  Susan  looked  at  me  intensely  with  those 
great,  searching,  blue -gray  eyes  of  hers,  still 
clasping  me  by  the  hand  tightly,  and  throwing 
a dramatic  earnestness  into  the  posture  of  her 
head  and  shoulders  which,  in  any  one  else,  would 
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have  seemed  ridiculous,  because  an  affectation, 
but,  in  her,  was  to  a high  degree  fiucinating, 
and  even  awing. 

Then  her  hold  relaxed  from  mj  fingers,  and 
resting  one  elbow  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  she 
leaned  her  brow  on  her  hand,  and  rubbed  it 
painfully  back  and  forward  on  the  palm,  gazing 
downward  with  an  abstracted  air,  while,  with 
the  toe  of  her  gaiter,  she  described  arcs  upon 
the  carpet ; then  swept  them  broadly  with  the 
sole,  or  stamped  them  resolutely,  as  if  she  were 
tracing  in  the  sand  horoscopes  which  kept  ever 
dissatisfying  her,  and  which  she  obliterated  as 
fast  as  they  were  made. 

“Susan,”  said  I,  gently — “Susan,  it  is  you 
who  should  tell  somebody  something.” 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I saw  Dr.  Susan 
blush.  Yes,  quite  perceptibly ; and  the  feeling 
it  gave  me  to  discover  I had  abashed  her  was 
pain — not  that  half-pleasure  which  it  gives  a 
man  to  see  the  rich  carnation  tingle  into  the 
cheek  of  a modest  girl,  but  the  feeling  that  is 
awakened  on  seeing  other  men  blush,  who  do  it 
so  unnaturally.  Dr.  Susan  was  quite  discon- 
certed. 

“ What  makes  you  think  so?”  said  she,  hur- 
riedly— “ what  makes  you  think  so  ? Any  one 
would  feel  flurried  at  being  looked  at  as  you 
look  at  me.  That’s  all ; there’s  nothing  to  tell 
—oh,  nothing!" 

“ Susan,”  said  I,  in  a parental  manner,  “you 
doubtless  have  been  thinking  that  all  those  emo- 
tions which  you  usually  keep  in  such  reserve 
have  not  peeped  out — have  gone  on  in  perfect 
solitude — since  you  came  in  here.  But  you’re 
mistaken— yes,  Susan,  the  room  of  an  intimate 
friend  is  an  untoward  place  to  go  to  be  alone  in. 
Now,  frankly,  to  imitate  your  kindness,  what 
troubles  youf" 

Dr.  Susan  took  me  by  the  hand  again,  and, 
though  her  face  was  still  all  aglow,  she  looked 
through  the  hot  mbt  that  blushing  sheds  around 
one  resolutel}'  as  if  she  would  brave  out  her 
shamefacedness  right  into  my  eyes;  and,  with 
her  usually  so  direct  tongue  stammering  like  a 
little  child’s,  she  began : 

“ I’m  very,  very  glad  yon  have  forced  me  to 
do  it.  I came  here  on  purpose  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, and  after  I got  here  it  seemed  as  if  I found 
I couldn’t — I didn’t  know  how  to  set  at  work 
about  it.  I can  trust  yon ; I must  tnist  you ; 
I want  to  trust  yon.  I feel  unable  to  wait  an- 
other moment  to  tell  you  what  I wouldn’t  tell 
any  one  else  in  the  world — what,  perhaps,  a wo- 
man ought  never  to  teli  at  all  to  her  dearest 
friend.  You  will  not  feel  that  I’m  doing  any 
thing  which  will  make  me  mean  in  your  eyes  ?” 

“ You  could  not  do  that  thing,  Susan.” 

“ I will  tell  you,  then.  I have  just  had  a 
proposal  of  marriage  from  Sylverie  Beames! 
Don’t  be  ashamed  of  me  because  I’m  a woman 
he  likes.  There!  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“Think  of  it!  Give  me  time  to  think — a 
month  or  two,  for  instance.  Why,  I’m  dumb- 
founded. But  hold  on.  The  modem  way  of 
thinking  of  a thing  is  by  its  success.  I may  be 


too  fast.  What  did  you  think — what  did  you 
say.  Dr.  Susan?” 

Dr.  Susan  cast  upon  me  a glance  of  con- 
tempt which  would  ^ve  withered  Mephistoph- 
eles  Beau  Brummel — a writer  for  the  London 
Atheneum — or  any  other  synonym  of  sneering 
impudence,  and  ^en  toned  it  down  into  one 
much  harder  to  bear,  though  not  at  all  wither- 
ing— a look  of  such  deep  pain,  such  grieved  re- 
proach, that  every  thing  like  blague  left  my 
manner  in  an  instant,  and  I added ; “ Forgive 
me,  my  dear  Susan.  I treated  the  matter  light- 
ly, bemuse  I was  very  sure  you  had.” 

Dr.  Susan,  “Lightly!  That  was  not  the 
way  to  treat  it  at  all — not  the  way  for  me  to 
treat  it.  What  had  I ever  done  to  make  that 
man  think  I could  endure  him  ? Or,  at  any 
rate,  more  than  endure  him ; for  I have,  per- 
haps, been  civil  to  him,  which  turns  out  to  ^vc 
been  too  much.  And  the  fellow  actually  pref- 
aced his  proposition  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  ‘ long-felt  congenialities  existing 
between  us.’  Should  1 treat  that  lightly  ? No. 
I shouldn’t.  I didn’t.  I waited  till  he  had 
entirely  finished,  and  then,  said  I,  *Mr.  Beames, 
Dr.  Laurence  Medlicott  is  your  physician ; Mrs. 
Hamilcar  Hall  is  your  nurse;  you  have,  there- 
fore, every  body  to  look  after  your  ease  whom 
you  could  d^irc ; and  that  is  all  yon  would  be 
likely  to  seek  for  or  understand  in  a wife.  If  I 
ever  have  such  a thing  as  a husband,  it  must  be 
some  one  who  can  at  least  think  for  himself. 
And  now  I must  go  and  call  on  the  feeble  peo- 
ple I have  to  take  care  of.’  With  which  I clear- 
ed out  ns  fast  as  possible.” 

I,  “Pretty  hard  on  him,  Susan,  pretty  hard. 
You  should  never  feel  as  if  a man  were  to  blame 
for  loving  you.  He  could  not  help  it,  I suppose, 
poor  Beames ! and  then,  besides,  he  might  have 
had  some  indistinct  idea  that  he  was  not  all  he 
would  wish  to  be,  and  that  he  could  help  him- 
self up  to  his  best  state  by  your  assisting  strength. 
You  might  make  a very  different  man  of  him, 
Susan.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  have  me  accept  Mr. 
Beames?” 

“No,  Susan,  I would  not  choose  him  for 
you,  certainly ; but  then  it  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness to  choose  for  you  at  all,  you  know.” 

“ Paul  Remy,  you  are  as  cold  as  ice.” 

She  said  this  not  angrily,  but  mournfully,  and 
shivered  while  she  spoke,  as  if  the  ice  were  a 
physical  fact  perceived  by  her.  Then,  still  look- 
ing at  me  earnestly,  she  began  chafing  my  wrist 
under  the  opened  sleeve,  as  if  she  would  warm 
me  in  that  way,  and  save  me  from  quite  freez- 
ing both  myself  and  her  to  death. 

With  the  motion  of  her  hand  the  talisman 
slipped  gradually  down  from  above.  Its  smooth 
gold  circle  made  no  noise,  of  coarse,  no  sensa- 
tion either,  so  absorbed  was  I in  the  strange 
movings  of  soul  whoso  outer  ripple  and  furrow 
I witnessed  on  that  memorable  face  before  me ; 
and  before  I knew  it  slid  down  against  Dr.  Su- 
san’s very  hand. 

For  a moment  she  gave  me  a blank  stare,  ns 
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one  who  perceives  what  may  be  a strange  co- 
incidence without  realizing  that  it  can  possibly 
be  any  thing  else.  . And  then  Dr.  Susan  caught 
my  hand  with  a fierce  eagerness  like  the  poun- 
cing of  a hawk,  and  held  it  up  to  the  window. 
The  light  fell  full  on  the  chasing  of  the  armlet, 
and  there  she  read,  her  lips  moving  in  the  inau- 
dible pronunciation  of  the  words,  clearly,  plain- 
ly, “Helen  Talfourd.” 

Again  the  earthquake  for  one  quick  moment 
shook  her  face,  and,  with  a fire  flashing  from 
her  eyes  that  almost  burned  my  own,  she  utter- 
ed only  a stifled  “Oh!*’  dashed  my  hand  from 
her  as  if  it  had  been  a snake,  and  with  two 
strides  was  out  of  the  door. 


VIIL-FEARS  AND  FIGHTINGS. 


Perhaps  I should  have  gone  immediately  to 
Helen  Talfourd  with  the  recital  of  this  last  in- 
terview between  Dr.  Susan  and  myself.  She 
would  have  been  able  to  read  to  me  the  riddle 
which  my  man-dullness  could  not  make  out. 
I could  imagine  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
Dr.  Susan  should  have  acted  as  she  did,  unless 
it  was  that  she  was  displeased  with  Helen  for 
loving  me — now  that  the  circlet  had  disclosed 
to  her  that  secret — instead  of  accepting  Dr. 
Medlicott’s  cousin,  whose  warm  friend  and  ad- 
vocate she.  Dr.  Susan,  was  understood  to  be. 
But  her  behavior  certainly  seemed  very  exag- 
gerated, considering  that  its  source. 

Still  I did  not  tell  all  this  to  Helen,  nor  any 
of  it,  because  I knew  that  if  1 had  guessed  right- 
ly, her  knowledge  of  Dr.  Susan's  conduct  would 
only  be  an  additional  useless  mortification  to 
her,  and  it  would  be  time  enough  to  relate  to 
her  all  the  particulars  of  this  chapter  if  any 
change  in  Dr.  Susan's  bearing  toward  her  ren- 
dered such  a recital  necessary  for  the  better  reg- 
ulation of  her  own  actions. 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  there  was  no  new 
cloud  on  Helen's  brow — nothing  save  the  tireless 
persecution  of  Dr.  Medlicott,  to  trouble  her.  That 
person  did  a thousand  of  those  little,  mean  things 
constantly  by  which  very  good  people  annoy 
those  who  are  so  wicked  as  to  differ  from  them. 
All  this  on  the  part  of  Laurence  was  quite  bear- 
able, however,  even  laughable,  in  the  light  of 
those  sweet  love  - lookings  and  communings 
which  kind  Heaven  occasionally  gave  Helen 
and  me  timely  solitude  for,  and  which  were  as 
patches  of  blue  sky  in  the  sulphurous  fog  that 
made  perennial  gloom  at  Beech- Wold. 

As  Helen  said  nothing  to  me  of  any  difference 
toward  her  on  the  part  of  her  hostess  (for  it  will 
be  remembered  that  she  was  a guest  of  Dr.  Su- 
san's, not  a patient  at  the  Cure),  and  as  I could 
perceive  no  change  of  conduct  myself,  I almost 
let  the  occurrence  in  my  room  slip,  traceless, 
out  of  my  mind.  I saw  less  of  Dr.  Susan  my- 
self— but  so  I did  of  every  body  save  Helen ; 
and  when  I met  the  former  there  was  no  time, 
had  there  been  will,  for  more  than  the  short 
word  we  exchanged. 

At  last  my  relation  to  the  woman  whom  I 
loved  had  to  be  disclosed  — had  to  become 
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public  to  all  Beech-Wold — ^before  our  appoint- 
ed time. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Helen  and  my- 
self to  wait  until  I became  quite  well  enough  to 
leave  Beech-Wold.  We  would  then  go  away 
together — returning  to  New  York — and  be  mar- 
ried. If  Dr.  Susan  would  accompany  us,  she 
should  go  too ; but  that  was  all  of  Beech-Wold 
that  should  not  be  left  behind  us  at  once  and 
forever. 

But  this  arrangement  was  destined  to  be 
overthrown.  I came  down  stairs  one  morning. 

Helen  Talfourd  was  not  at  the  gymnasium  when 
the  bell  for  before  - breakfast  exercises  stopped 
ringing.  At  the  table  her  chair  was  vacant — 
the  chair  opposite  me,  and  whose  occupancy  was 
much  of  the  time  almost  my  whole  reason  for 
coming  to  that  great,  uninviting,  steriie  ex- 
panse of  soiled  table-cloth,  brown-bread,  and 
grits,  at  all.  At  morning-prayers  in  the  chapel 
thereafter  her  clear,  sweet,  true  soprano  was 
unheard  in  the  chorus  of  voices  that  sang  plaint- 
ive “Caswell;”  and  I could  not  bear  the  sus- 
pense any  longer.  I must  find  what  the  matter 
was.  In  one  of  the  halls  I passed  the  good  old 
Peggy,  an  indefatigable,  kind  bath-woman  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  and  slipping  a piece 
of  money  into  her  hand  bade  her  go  quite  on  the 
sly  to  Miss  Talfourd's  room,  see  how  she  was — 
without  letting  any  one  else  know  that  I had 
sent  her — and  return  to  me  as  soon  as  possible 

Peggy  shuffled  away,  and  I stood  waiting 
meanwhile.  Much  quicker  than  I expected  she 
came  back  to  me.  There  was  a sympathetic 
gloom  overspreading  her  honest  face,  and  she 
fumbled  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  after  the 
fashion  of  her  class  when  they  would  fain  di- 
vert the  attention  of  their  hearts  from  the  disa- 
greeable thing  which  their  logic  commands  them 
to  say. 

“Very  well,  Peggy;  that's  right  to  come  so 
quick;  now,  out  with  it! — hoi^  is  Miss  Tal- 
fourd?” 

“An'  it  breaks  the  heart  of  me,  Misther 
Remy ; but  I wint  to  the  door  of  the  young  leddy, 
as  ye  tould  me,  an'  I knocked,  an'  knocked,  an’ 
knocked  three  times,  an’  thin  Dr.  Laurence 
came  to  the  door.  * What  d'ye  want,  Peggy  ?’ 
says  he.  ‘An’  it’s  afther  knowin*  how  Miss 
Talfourd  is  this  momin’  that  I’m  come.  Sir,’ 
says  I ; ‘ an’,  if  you  plase.  I’d  like  to  come  in 
an’  see  the  young  leddy.  ’ ‘ You  can’t  do  it,*  says 
Dr.  Laurence ; ‘ she’s  sick  with  the  typhus,  and 
hasn't  known  any  body  since  she  was  taken  ill, 
eleven  o’clock  last  night*  ” 

1 dashed  past  the  old  woman,  and  went  up 
the  stairs  that  led  to  Helen  Talfourd's  story  with 
as  swift  a lightness  as  a wind-blown  feather.  I 
seemed  more  to  be  carried  than  to  move  myself. 

I was  mad  with  fears.  Good  God ! must  she 
be  taken  from  me  now,  and  after  all  we  had 
come  through  for  each  other? 

I stood  at  the  door  of  my  beloved,  and  I could 
hear  within  the  muffled  voices  of  the  nurses  and 
the  doctors.  Dr.  Laurence  and  Dr.  Susan.  I 
broke  into  their  consultation  with  a rap  that  was 
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not  loud  but  peremptory.  As  before,  Dr.  Lau- 
rence came  to  the  door.  Seeing  who  had  knock- 
ed, his  customary  vengeful  sourness  of  eye  at  ray 
presence  grew  more  marked ; and  with  all  the 
impudence  except  that  which  makes  it  possible 
and  necessary  to  knock  down  the  impertinent, 
he  shut  the  door  to  just  so  large  a crack  as  emit- 
ted a view  of  his  nose  and  the  spoken  monosyl- 
lable, “Well?” 

“I  have  come,  Sir,”  said  I,  very  decidedly, 
though  in  a tone  of  perfect  calm,  “to  take  the 
place  I have  by  right,  of  watcher  by  Miss  Tal- 
fourd’s  side.” 

“Hah!”  said  Dr.  Laurence,  treating  it  as  a 
pleasant  joke,  with  a broad  sneer  that  disclosed 
all  his  teeth.  “ It  really  can't  be  thought  of.” 

Well  for  me  that  he  sneered ! But  for  that, 
farther  parley  might  have  made  entrance  more 
difficult  for  me.  As  it  was,  I took  the  knob  of 
the  door  out  of  his  hand  as  if  he  had  been  ten 
years  old,  opened  it  wide  and  noiselessly,  and 
passed  in,  without  further  noticing  him,  to  the 
bedside  of  Helen  Talfourd.  Once  there,  both 
for  her  sake  and  hb  own  safety,  he  dared  not 
rudely  disturb  me. 

I bent  over  my  darling  one!  I whispered 
her  name,  with  all  sweet  additions  that  the 
agony  and  the  love  of  the  time  had  in  their  vo- 
cabulary. Out  of  its  unconscious  infancy  into 
its  fiery  youth  my  love  to  Helen  Talfourd  had 
grown  quickly.  Matured  by  pain  in  those  few 
moments  it  stood  in  its  deep,  mighty,  eternal 
manhood,  a giant  now,  from  whom  none  of  these 
pigmies,  these  phantoms  around  us  could  rend 
her.  So  small  they  looked  with  all  their  sneers 
— their  poor  opinions,  whether  on  the  side  of 
blame  or  favor — the  best  of  their  prestige ! Van- 
ity— weakness — a breath  of  wind ! I cared  not 
whether  they  all,  as  well  as  Laurence  Medlicott 
and  the  nurses,  w'ere  there  staring  and  sneering! 
Two  souls  that  love  one  another  in  bitter  ex- 
tremity are  i^  privacy,  in  solitude  together, 
among  a thousand  of  the  base ! 1 pressed  my 

mouth  to  the  dry,  fever-parched  lii)s  of  her,  the 
Beautiful,  who  lay  there  fainting,  perhaps  never 
to  kiss  me  consciously  again.  I called  her  my 
cwe-lamb,  my  one  only  possession,  dearer  in- 
finitely to  me  than  all  the  flocks  and  treasures 
of  the  rich!  I smoothed  her  soft  brown  hair 
away  from  her  blue,  bewildered  e}’es,  that  kept 
ever  a little  unclosing,  then  closing  again  through 
sheer  weakness  and  strangeness.  And  at  last  I 
put  my  lips  close  to  her  ear  and  said,  softly, 
Helen,  my  beloved ! my  wife!'' 

Her  eyes  for  the  first  time  opened  full  upon 
ray  face ; for  a moment  her  bewilderment  seemed 
gone ; she  feebly  stretched  out  her  arms,  drew 
me  close  to  her  breast,  and,  giving  me  one  long, 
passionate  kiss,  murmured,  kmbandl  my 
dear,  dear  husband!” 

And  this  was  the  last  word  she  spoke  con- 
sciously for  many  days. 

There  was  not  the  power  in  the  house  at 
Beech-Wold  which  could  have  put  me  out  of 
that  room.  The  attempt  was  not  made,  partly 
because  it  would  have  caused  very  disagreeable 
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consequences — partly  because,  as  I suppose.  Dr. 

Susan  imparted  to  Dr.  Laurence  the  intelligence 
that  in  all  probability  Miss  Talfourd  and  I were 
engaged  to  one  another.  I therefore  staid  undis- 
turbed in  the  sick  room,  and  was  never  outside  of 
it  an  hour  at  a time  during  the  day  for  three  weeks. 

And  how  strangely,  how  abominably,  as  I then 
thought,  did  Dr.  Susan  behave  in  this  emer^g- 
ency ! She  absolutely  refused  to  take  the  charge 
of  Helen’s  case ! Such  excuses  as  these  she 
pleaded : that  she  had  her  hands  full  with  her 
other  patients ; that  Miss  Talfourd  was  her  guest, 
her  personal  friend,  and,  therefore^  personal  feel- 
ing would  unnerve  her  and  prevent  her  from 
doing  justice  to  the  case.  It  was  safer,  she 
thought,  in  Dr.  Medlicott’s  hands. 

I sought  Dr.  Susan  repeatedly.  Her  reserve 
to  me  was  as  impenetrable  as  an  iron  waU.  Her 
answer  was  invariably  the  same  that  1 have  stated, 
and  nothing  more  could  be  extracted  from  her. 

At  length  I ceased  entirely  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  her.  Helen’s  case  was  tedious,  but  it  was 
not  yet  so  serious  that  I would  supplicate  this 
woman,  who  offended  every  instinct  of  pride  and 
affection,  to  take  charge  of  the  friend  she  was 
neglecting.  But  as  Helen  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  as  the  crisis  approached  and  she  seemed 
to  have  so  little  stamina  to  meet  it,  I cursed  Dr. 

Susan,  cursed  her ! Had  I reflected  as  I should 
I would  have  perceived  that  the  wrathful  mind  I 
was  cultivating,  or  at  the  least  not  restraining, 
not  eradicating,  was  most  unfriendly  to  Helen’s 
cure.  Such  a feverish  magnetism  as  mine  was 
not  the  remedy  for  a fever  patient,  and  day  after 
day  as  it  was  still  more  fevered  by  the  hateful 
entrance  of  the  man  who  was  so  instrumental  in 
all  this  misery,  coming  in  with  a mockeiy  of 
tenderness  to  cure  his  own  bane,  coming  as 
Dejanira  might  have  come  to  salve  the  blisters 
that  raged  under  the  shirt  of  Nessns.  I grew 
more  wrathful,  and  a worse  companion  for  Helen 
Talfourd. 

It  pleased  God  to  make  me  a calmer  man,  by 
shame  of  myself  and  by  admiration  of  a noble 
example.  Not  shame  of  my  anger,  but  shame 
that  I was  its  tool,  instead  of  handling,  govem- 
ing,  guiding  it.  It  was  His  pleasure  also  to 
save,  for  my  sake,  her  who  has  been  since  the 
beginning  my  peaceful  angel ; who  has  been  the 
spirit  of  gentleness  tempering  my  fierce  force, 
oftentimes  making  the  mercy  of  my  nature  re- 
joice over  the  judgment — blending  the  sweet 
treble  of  her  tenderness  with  the  bass  of  my 
hotspur  strength ; and  thus  making  a harmony 
pleasanter  to  Heaven,  yea,  and  evciy  year,  by 
God's  grace  heard  nearer  there,  till  at  last  it 
shall  be  here  no  more  I 

IX^TRIUMPH. 

The  critical  day  had  come.  For  once  a man- 
ly anxiety,  much  more  becoming  than  his  usual 
saturnine  glower,  sat  on  the  face  of  Laurence 
Medlicott.  The  shuffling  bath-servants  going 
through  the  halls  with  tubs  and  towels  stopped 
shuffling,  and  went  on  tip-toe  past  77,  where 
Helen  lay.  Sylverie  Beames,  to  whom  I had 
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not  spoken  for  wedks,  bowed  low  as  I met  him 
on  the  stairs,  doing  involnntary,  sincere  respect 
to  the  man  who  was  past  his  hatred,  being  sanc- 
tified by  the  solemnities  of  great  peril.  Even 
Mrs.  Hamilcar  Hall  gave  all  the  sympathy  that 
weakness  could,  sorrowing  with  all  her  shallow 
soul,  and  giving  me  the  feeling,  as  she  condoled 
with  roe  at  the  door,  of  one  who  walks  through 
a pool  ankle-deep  when  he  fain  would  bathe  his 
heart  and  head.  And  the  weak,  sick  little  wo- 
men trembled  and  choked  throughout  the  house, 
and  the  stem,  dark  men  were  sterner  and  dark- 
er, and  the  Senator  pressed  my  band  and  said, 
“Hope!”  as  he  pas^  the  door  of  77  when  I 
was  looking  for  the  nurse. 

And  inside  lay  my  all,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
at  the  feet  of  Death,  whose  sword  trembled  in 
poise.  Would  he  pity  ? would  he  strike?  These 
were  the  two  alternatives  that  the  pendulum  of 
the  bedchamber  clock  made,  saying,  first  one, 
then  the  other  constantly,  instep  of  tic!  tac! 
Oh  the  weird,  dreamy  look  that  things  took  to 
my  eyes  I The  strangeness  well  befitting  a room 
that  held  such  destinies  to  me.  I sometimes 
thought,  “Oh,  this  is  but  a hallucination  of 
my  own  fever ! It  is  / who  lie  there,  it  Is  I 
who  am  dying!  I have  woven  months  of  his- 
tory, of  life,  love,  hate,  destiny ; and  it  is  but 
the  web  of  a terrible  delirium  after  all : it  will 
rend  presently,  and  I shall  wake  into  the  world 
present  or  the  world  to  come.”  And  as  often 
as  I came  back  out  of  this  stupefaction,  and  saw 
the  reality  of  things,  and  said,  “My  God!  my 
love !”  and  tore  at  my  heart  under  my  vest  as  if 
I must  wring  tears  out  of  it  or  die,  so  often  did 
1 know  worse  pangs  than  drowned  men  who  re- 
turn to  air  and  breath ! 

The  day  crept  along  toward  mid-afteraoon. 
1 had  not  touched  food  or  water,  and  it  was 
three  o’clock.  I sat  by  the  side  of  the  solemn 
bed,  that  would  not  be  darkened  by  another 
nightfall  before  a denser  shadow  than  night,  or 
a brighter  light  than  noonday,  had  fallen  upon 
it.  I held  Helen’s  hand,  and  looked  at  her 
pale  face — whose  nostrils  just  faintly  quivered — 
with  a stony  agony  in  my  eyes,  and  a heart 
where  wrath  was  benumbed  but  prayer  was 
dumb. 

All  that  day,  though  she  knew  it  was  the 
day  of  crisis.  Dr.  Susan  had  not  once  come  in 
sight  or  sound.  Was  she  a fiend  ? or  was  she 
ice? 

1 said  it  was  three  o’clock.  At  that  time 
precisely  Dr.  Laurence  Medlicott,  who  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  standing  at  the 
bed’s  foot,  watching  Helen  with  only  less  in- 
tentness than  I,  turned  hurriedly  on  his  heel, 
with  such  a look  as  I fancy  he  must  have  worn 
who,  standing  on  the  edge  of  min,  prayed  God 
for  night  or  Blucher,  and  said  to  the  nurse, 

“ Oh!  where  is  Dr.  Susan?  Let  her  come 
hero  quickly  as  possible!” 

“What  do  you  mean? — for  (jod’s  sake, 
what?”  said  I,  faintly,  clutching  at  the  bed- 
post, to  rise  and  look  him  nearer  in  the  face. 

“ Mr.  Remy,  be  quiet  when  you  hear  this. 
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Only  God  helping  Z)r.  Susan  can  keep  Helen 
Talfburd  alive  for  another  hour!  She  has 
saved  such  cases — I never  did !” 

The  next  moment  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  of  patients,  servants,  nurses,  physicians, 
were  looking  for  Dr.  Susan.  Outside  of  the 
house  her  name  rang  down  the  walks— hi  the 
arbors— over  the  springs — through  the  Gymna- 
sium. In  the  house  it  was  whispered  hoarsely 
through  the  half-ajar  doors  of  the  sickest  rooms 
where  she  might  be  watching  or  working — into 
the  parlors — the  bath-rooms— every  where.  “ Dr. 

Susan ! Dr.  Susan ! For  God’s  sake— quick  to 
77 ! ” No  answer ; and  the  hour  leaked  out  of 
Hope’s  broken  cistern  drop  by  drop,  making  a 
tingle  through  my  soul  as  it  foil  away  into  the 
void  like  demon  laughter ! 

O God!  this  is  hell’s  own  cruelty,  Dr.  Sn- 
san ! This  is  slow,  deliberate  murder ! 

Quickened  by  agony,  my  faculties  reminded 
me  of  a place  which  Dr.  Susan  had  once  owned 
to  Helen  and  me,  when  wc  were  reading  “Tann- 
hanser”  (and  probably  to  no  one  else),  was  her 
favorite  retirement  her  grotto  of  solitude,  where 
she  withdrew  when  her  need  of  being  alone  in 
spirit  was  the  greatest.  Far  up  a grass-grown, 
unfrequented  path,  that  led  through  most  unin- 
viting, brier-tangled  thickets,  was  this  retreat. 

Her  wall  was  the  thicket,  her  seat  a rock  at  the 
foot  of  a hollow  old  ash,  broad,  gnarled,  and 
blasted  every  where  except  one  limb,  which  hung 
over  the  seclusion  and  gave  it  scanty  shadow. 

Like  the  wind  I ran  to  this  place.  It  was  easy 
to  climb  the  path,  but  it  was  hard  to  get  through 
the  thicket.  As  I pushed  on — thorns  tearing  me, 
branches  detaining  me  at  every  foot — I heard  a 
voice  sounding  plainly  in  the  place  that  I sought. 

Dr.  Susan’s  voice ! So  oamest  was  she,  yea,  in 
such  agony,  that  the  noise  I made  in  pushing 
forward  did  not  attract  her  attention,  did  not 
disturb  her  in  the  least. 

And  such  as  these  were  the  words  I heard, 
more  and  more  clearly  as  I pressed  nearer,  with 
the  mad  resolve  to  drag  her  back  with  me  or  die 
myself. 

“Oh  my  (jod,  how  can  I — how  can  I go? 

Hath  not  she  robbed  me  of  my  all  ? Despised, 
frowned  upon,  world-cursed,  I came  up  to  a 
certain  day  without  one  cup  of  this  great  draught 
of  Love  to  wet  my  lips — this  wonderful  human, 
yet  divine  Love!  I was  mad  with  thirst,  but  I 
dashed  away  the  poor  pitchers ; I rushed  through 
the  shallow  pools  that  could  not  quench  me; 
and  on  that  certain  day — Oh  my  God,  my  God, 

I came  full  upon  the  fountain ! I could  drink, 

I could  live,  I could  know  heaven — there  ! 

“O  God,  listen!  She  came  and  took  the 
Jountodn  to  herself-^he  locked  it  from  me  and  set 
her  seal  upon  it  I I die  of  thirst ! I die  ! Shall 
I save  her  f 

“ I hate  her ! I hate  her ! 

“Forgive me,  my  God!  forgive,  forgive!  Pity 
me,  I am  mad,  mad,  mad !” 

She  paused  for  a while.  1 was  nearly  through 
the  bashes — so  that  I could  see  her,  thrown  quite 
prostrate  on  the  tangled  roots  of  the  ash — her 
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great  heavy  veil  of  black  hair  flowing  over  her 
face,  her  shoulders,  and  the  ground  round  about 
— her  nervous,  restless  fingers  denting  the  moss 
at  her  sides. 

Just  as  I was  about  to  rush  in  and  seize  her, 
with  one  bitter  cry  of  **  Come,  for  the  love  of 
God!'’  she  suddenly  arose  and  lifted  herself  to 
her  full,  manly  height.  Over  her  face  passed 
fiercer  earthquake  than  1 had  ever  seen  before, 
and  then  stretching  her  hand  to  heaven,  as  one 
beckoning  for  help,  she  burst  forth  in  almost  a 
shriek  with, 

“IiMV/saue  herr 


I stepped  out  of  the  path  and  crouched  be- 
hind a dense  brier-bush.  Looking  not  once  be- 
hind, pausing  no  more  for  thorns  or  branches 
than  I,  down  she  rushed,  almost  headlong,  and 
was  out  of  my  sight. 

I followed  her.  When  I reached  the  house 
Dr.  Medlicott  was  standing,  with  awe  on  his  face, 
looking  toward  the  head  of  the  bed,  while  the 
nurse  cowered  mutely  on  her  chair,  trembling  as 
in  some  fearful  inspired  presence.  On  the  bed’s 
edge  sat  a strange  figure,  yhich  might  have 
seemed  typical  of  certain  death  to  Helen  Tal- 
fourd — yes,  which  might  have  seemed  the  awful 
image  of  Death  himself— to  any  one  who  had 
not  seen  that  hand  uplifted  to  the  God  of  Life  in 
its  agony  among  the  solitudes.  1 had  seen  it — 
and  at  that  moment,  therefore,  a wonderful  peace 
flowed  into  my  soul.  I was  ashamed  to  have 
hated  when  love  is  so  crowned  of  God  after  all, 
and  1 knew  that  Life,  not  Death,  was  coming  to 
my  only  one,  through  the  channel  of  the  strong 
strange  soul  who  had  already  gained  such  a sub- 
lime victory ! 

Pale  as  the  Death  she  seemed  but  was  not, 
Dr.  Susan  sat  holding  Helen’s  hand  in  one  of 
hers,  and  with  the  other  stroking  her  forehead. 
The  immobility  of  her  countenance  showed  that 
her  will  was  working  at  its  highest  stretch, 
driving  magnetic  life  from  her  powerful  being 
into  every  vein  of  the  woman  whom  I loved. 
Dr.  Susan’s  dress  hung  in  rags  about  her  feet ; 
there  were  clotted  blood-spots  on  her  face,  amidst 
the  pallor,  and  on  her  hands,  that  told  of  the 
thorns.  Her  hair  was  still  one  wild  disheveled 
raven  mass.  But  no  one  thought  of  question- 
ing her  how  this  came ; no  one  ventured  to  say 
“Where  have  you  been?”  and  the  only  words 
that  parted  her  colorless  lips  were  the  commands 
to  bring  now  one  remedy,  and  now  another,  as 
her  rapport  with  her  patient  gave  her  insight  to 
know  what  must  be  done. 

Gkxl  and  Dr.  Susan  saved  my  Best  Beloved! 


L*ENVOI. 

When  both  my  darling  and  I were  qnite  re- 
stored again — ^many  weeks  after  the  things  I 
have  just  been  relating — Dr.  Susan  (who,  ns 
soon  as  Helen  reached  a place  where  relapse 
was  impossible,  retired  into  her  old  distance) 
came  to  me  one  morning,  and  said,  in  a stern, 
quiet  under-voice, 

“Both  yourself  and  Miss  Talfourd  are  well 
now.  1 have  bought  half  of  the  interest  in  this 
Water-cure,  am  therefore  its  mistress  as  much 
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as  Dr.  Medlicott.  I have  iv  right,  consequent- 
ly, to  say  that  no  more  good  can  be  done  here 
to  you  or  to  the  lady  who  is  to  be  your  wife. 

She  has  no  guardian,  only  uncles  and  aunts  in 
this  part  of  the  world ; she  ought  to  be  under 
your  protection  immediately.  1 wish  you  hap- 
piness. Shall  you  go  to-morrow  morning  ?” 

“This  evening,  if  Miss  Talfourd  is  ready,”  I 
answered.  But  there  was  none  of  that  pique  in 
my  voice  which  such  a speech  as  Dr.  Susan’s 
would  naturally  have  call^  forth.  1 knew  the 
wounds  that  bled  under  that  Spartan  cloak  of 
sternness;  and  1 gently  added,  “May  you  be 
happy  in  your  larger  field !” 

“1  shall  be  useful,  I shall  be  famous  per- 
haps. There  is  something  in  these  to  live  for.” 

^ When  Helen  and  1 stood  on  the  front  piazza 
—our  trunks  all  about  us— our  shawls  on  my 
arm,  and  porters  flying  back  and  forth  between 
the  door  and  the  baggage-wagons,  there  was 
much  bustling  and  leave-taking — some,  though 
little,  woman-kissing,  for  Helen  was  a pure, 
thoroughly  unhypocritical  soul — and  more  or  less 
shaking  of  bands.  Beames  smiled  a whole  voU 
ume  of  sermons  to  young  people  commencing 
a married  life ; Mrs.  Hamilcar  Hall  burst  into 
so  many  floods  of  tears  after  each  fresh  stanch- 
ing that  she  seemed  wet  even  for  a water-cure ; 
and  the  Medlicotts  said  grim  good-bys,  as  if  they 
didn’t  know  whether  a cold  douche  wasn’t  just 
what  our  case  wanted.  Mrs.  Bunnio  wanted 
us  to  come  and  stay  at  her  country-seat  (if  she 
ever  got  home  in  a solid  state,  and  was  not  car- 
ried back  in  the  form  of  a weak  dilution  in  a 
pail)  unnumbered  weeks ; and  all  the  weak  and 
feeble  women  were  particularly  weak  and  feeble, 
the  nervous  ones  remarkably  nervous,  the  stem, 
bilious  men  sterner  and  more  atrabilious  than 
ever— every  body  who  was  any  thing  was  a little 
more  of  it  to  do  proper  emotional  honor  to  the 
occasion. 

But  not  even  to  give  us  a parting  grasp  of 
the  hand  was  Dr.  Susan  there.  The  carriage 
which  was  conveying  Helen  and  me  to  the  near- 
est railway  town,  whence  we  should  start  for 
New  York — after  the  necessity  of  a hurried  mar- 
riage was  over — went  over  the  hill  and  out  of 
sight  of  Beech-Wold  Water-Cure.  But  the  rood 
passed  directly  under  the  crag  and  thicket  wherein 
was  Dr.  Susan’s  Solitude.  At  the  same  instant 
my  wife  and  I were  involuntarily  impelled  to 
glance  up  at  the  summit  from  our  little  side- 
window.  With  our  faces  close  together  we 
peered  through  the  pane,  and  started ; for  there, 
looking  down  upon  us,  though  unconscious  that 
we  saw  her,  sternly,  gloomily  erect,  in  black 
from  head  to  foot,  beneath  the  blasted  ash,  stood 
Dr.  Susan.  Again  the  earthquake  passed  over 
her  face,  the  carriage  turned  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  we  saw  her  no  more  forever.  My  Peer- 
less One — my  Best  Beloved  fell  sobbing  on  my 
neck,  and  breathed  there,  solemnly,  “ God  bless, 

God  pity,  God  help  her!” 

“ And  in  The  Everlasting  Life,”  I added,  my 
own  eyes  dim,  “give  her  to  find  that  Twin- 
Soul  which  the  World  that  is  hath  not  for  her ! 

Amen!  Amen!” 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE 
NEGRO  SLAVE. 


Religion  does  not  obliterate  the  constitu- 
tional poculiarities  of  a roan,  or  do  away 
with  the  force  of  habit  or  training.  It  indeed 
changes  a man  by  implanting  new  afiections, 
and  imparting  new  motives  and  hopes,  bat  with- 
out impairing  the  individuality  of  the  person. 
The  life  of  the  negro  slave  in  America  is  a pe- 
culiar one ; and  hence  Christianity  in  him  must 
manifest  itself  in  many  respects  in  a peculiar 
manner.  I propose,  from  an  experience  of  four- 
teen years  in  the  cotton-growing  States  of  the 
South,  spent  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  slaves, 
to  present  a few  sketches  illustrating  the  religious 
life  of  the  slaves.  I shall  select  for  my  sub- 
jects only  those  who  are  purely  negroes;  for 
the  mulattoes  differ  in  all  respects,  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally,  from  those  of  pure 
African  blood.  I present  facts  which  came  un- 
der my  own  observation,  and  describe  persons 
whom  I have  known.  The  reader  will  judge 
whether  my  influences  are  correct,  and  will  draw 
others  for  himself. 


NBQRO  DEACONS. 

In  the  churches  of  the  cotton-growing  States 
the  negro  deacon  is  no  unimportant  personage. 
He  is  a pastor  without  being  a preacher;  and  is 
also  the  connecting  official  link  between  his  col- 
ored brethren  in  the  church  and  their  white  as- 
sociates. What  the  white  pastor  can  never 
know,  concerning  the  moral  and  social  charac- 
ters of  the  colored  flock,  the  negro  deacon  can 
know;  and  the  pastor  depends  upon  him  for 
advice  and  knowledge  concerning  the  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  his  slave  brethren. 

In  the  church  with  which  I was  connected  the 
colored  deacons  were  elected  by  vote  at  some 
regularly  called  meeting  of  the  colored  people. 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  so  selected  that 
their  homes  were  in  the  different  neighborhoods 
where  the  colored  church -members  resided. 
Each  neighborhood  had  thus  really  its  own 
bishop,  who  was  no  less  a bishop  because  called 
deacon.  His  duties  of  oversight,  direction, 
watch-care,  and  advice  were  quite  apostolic  in 
their  nature  and  extent. 

Nothing  was  more  suggestive  than  a meeting 
for  the  election  of  a deacon.  Often  no  white 
person  except  the  pastor  would  be  present ; for 
the  law  which,  in  many  Southern  States,  re- 
quires at  least  three  slaveholders  to  be  present 
at  all  religious  meetings  of  the  blacks,  has  no  I 
real  existence  but  on  the  statute-books.  Even 
in  South  Carolina  I have  known  of  hundreds  of 
such  meetings  without  even  one  white  person 
being  present.  In  meetings  like  this,  however, 
where  business  is  to  be  transacted,  the  pastor  is 
necessarily  present.  By  consulting  with  the 
deacons  concerning  the  candidate  to  be  elected 
he  ascertains  his  Christian  character  and  stand- 
ing, and  whether  the  church  will  be  pleased  with 
the  election.  He  then  calls  upon  the  singers  for 
A hymn,  and  the  meeting  is  regularly  organized. 
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The  usual  devotional  exercises,  prayer  and  sing- 
ing, occupy  about  half  an  hour.  These  are  gen- 
erally conducted  by  the  negroes — the  pastor  being 
a quiet  participator  in  the  worship.  When  the 
time  usually  allotted  to  devotional  exercises  has 
expired  the  pastor  rises,  explains  the  nature  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  deacon,  and  announces  the 
I name  of  the  candidate,  who,  after  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  church-members,  has  been  present- 
ed by  the  colored  deacons  as  a worthy  recipient 
of  their  suffrages. 

The  question  is  then  put  whether  this  brother 
shall  be  considered  their  deacon,  and  the  re- 
sponse is  given  by  uplifted  hands.  The  vote  is 
usually  unanimous — none  responding  to  the  call, 

“ Those  of  a contraiy  mind  by  the  same  sign.** 

This  is  a great  day  for  that  colored  individual. 

He  has  reached  a position  on  the  records  of  his 
people.  There  is  no  hour  by  day,  and  hardly  an 
hour  by  night,  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  his  dig- 
nity. You  would  know  him  any  where  as  a fa- 
ther in  Israel.  Such  gravity  of  deportment, 
such  a staid  respectability  of  appearance,  such 
order  and  sometimes  neatness  even  in  dress, 
mark  the  deacon  as  a model  for  bis  neighbors. 

And  then  for  the  virtues  of  honesty,  sobriety, 
and  correctness  few  white  deacons  are  more  con- 
sistent. 

These  deacons  thus  chosen  have  great  moral 
influence  over  the  people ; this  they  always  re- 
gard as  legitimate  authority.  The  natural  su- 
perstition of  the  negro  here  comes  in  to  aid  the 
deacon ; and  they  readily  believe  that  spiritual 
power  has  been  conferred  by  the  imposition  of 
official  dignity.  As  this  power  is,  however,  very 
much  abridg^  in  its  exercise  by  a law  of  the 
church  requiring  a vote  of  the  whites  in  order  to 
the  expulsion  of  a member,  it  resolves  itself  at 
last  into  simple  influence.  The  negro  deacon, 
who  is  connected  with  a white  church,  can  not 
say  as  did  the  colored  pastor  of  the  colored  church 
in  the  city,  whenever  opposed  by  his  flock,  “I 
cut  your  head  off,**  meaning  he  would  exp>el 
them.  The  utmost  limit  of  executive  power  of 
the  colored  official  in  the  country  is  to  report  to 
the  white  deacons  and  have  the  offender  brought 
before  the  white  church  for  trial. 

But  in  all  things  pertaining  to  pastoral  duties 
the  deacons  are  most  faithful.  They  visit,  pray 
with,  and  exhort  the  sick,  rebuke  the  impeni- 
tent, counsel  the  weak,  conduct  social  meetings 
for  prayer,  wherever  such  meetings  are  permit- 
ted by  the  proprietor  of  a plantation,  and  espe- 
cially have  vigilant  watch  over  the  young,  striv- 
ing to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  rectitude.  With- 
out their  assistance  and  influence  the  white  pas- 
tor would  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  this  part  of  his  flock ; with 
their  assistance  the  colored  part  of  the  church  is 
almost  always  the  most  active  and  best  disci- 
plined. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  and  vigilant  of  these 
worthy  and  faithful  church  officers  was  Uncle 
Peter. 

Peter  was  the  oldest  deacon  of  the  church. 

He  was  also  the  must  active  and  influential.  In 
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dignity  and  precision  of  manner  he  was  never 
snrpassed  by  any  deacon  of  any  age,  nation,  o;r 
color.  No  one  ever  saw  him  do  a childish  or 
trivial  thing,  at  least  in  a trifling  manner.  In 
the  fleld,  in  his  family,  wherever  he  was,  he 
was  the  same  formal,  precise,  dignifled  oflScial ; 
a terror  to  evil-^oers,  if  not  a shield  to  them 
that  did  well.  In  appearance  Peter  was  one  of 
those  small,  straight,  wiry  men  who  have  not  a 
curve  in  their  spines,  nor  a relaxed  muscle  in 
their  bodies.  There  was  nothing  of  the  planta- 
tion about  him,  but  in  every  thing  he  was  an 
orderly,  staid,  respectable  village  servant.  He 
had  the  air  of  a butler,  or  confidant  and  head- 
manager  of  some  demure  widow.  Like  many 
other  small  men  Peter  had  a very  large  wife, 
chosen  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  her 
husband’s  dignity.  In  dress  he  was  a model  of 
plainness  and  cleanliness.  The  usual  church 
costume  was  a low-crowned  broad-brim,  blue 
cotton  suit,  low  shoes,  and  an  inevitable  um- 
brella. The  walk  to  and  from  the  church  was 
a model  scene  of  propriety  and  family  decorum. 
With  the  large  wife  on  one  arm,  the  cotton  um- 
brella, used  as  a cane,  and  a young  Peter  trot- 
ting circumspectly  by  the  paternal  side,  nothing 
could  be  more  decorous. 

As  a deacon  and  oflicial  Peter  never  was 
known  to  err  by  an  undue  charity  toward  the 
oflending.  He  was  a great  man  for  ‘ ‘ discipline.” 
But  he  was  as  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the 
church  law  as  was  ever  judge  to  a statute  **made 
and  provided.”  He  never  would  overlook  a 
fault,  had  no  allowance  to  make  for  the  weak, 
no  charity  for  them  when  strongly  tempted,  and 
was  stem  and  inflexible  in  view  of  all  their  ex- 
cuses. But  let  them  profess  repentance  and 
ask  forgiveness,  Peter  was  always  lenient.  The 
law  said  Forgive,”  and  the  repentant  must  be 
forgiven.  So  without  the  least  shadow  of  sym- 
pathy or  feeling,  Peter  moved  for  their  foigive- 
ness.  The  whole  air  of  the  man  meanwhile 
expressing  the  absolute  impossibility  that  any 
temptation  could  ever  affect  him. 

Peter’s  weakness  was  his  “ambition,”  i. c., 
temper.  He  was  too  quick,  too  sensitive,  to  be 
a model  deacon.  He  came  near  producing  great 
discord  in  the  church  from  his  over-sensitiveness 
to  insult,  as  he  would  characterize  any  disre- 
spect toward  himself,  or  any  want  of  deference 
to  his  authority.  Meeting  him  one  morning  on 
my  way  to  church,  and  learning  that  the  meet- 
ing was  intentional  on  his  part,  as  he  was  under 
a “great  grievance”  about  some  church  occur- 
rence, I paused  to  hear  him.  After  blowing 
his  nose,  wiping  his  face,  and  settling  his  coun- 
tenance into  respectful  repose,  Peter  commenced 
in  his  very  precise  manner: 

“I  doesn’t  wish.  Sir,  to  produce  any  objec- 
tions in  de  church,  but  I never  can  serve  de 
table  again  wid  Brudder  John.” 

* ‘ Why  not?  What  is  the  matter  with  John  ?” 

“Well,  Sir,  I isn’t  molishus;  but  Brudder 
John  unconsiderate ; he  make  no  consideration 
for  respect  ob  one’s  feelings.” 

“What  has  happened?” 


“Well,  Sir,  I wishes  to  make  no  discourage- 
ment in  de  church ; but  one  ob  os  must  go  out. 
I can’t  serve  wid  John  any  more.” 

“ What  has  he  done  ?” 

“ Well,  Sir,  he  hab  no  consideration.  I ap- 
points him  to  go  and  see  Sis  Sally  Laborde, 
about  Green,  and  consecrate  de  everdence.  He 
not  done  so.  He  say  I promise  to  see  her  my- 
self. 1 say  No ; he  promise  to  see  her.  And, 
Sir,  he  up  and  give  me  de  lie-bill.” 

“The  what?” 

“Lie-bill,  Sir.  Never  had  a lie-bill  before. 
Sir,  and  from  a brudder  and  deacon  in  de  church. 
I mils  call  de  church  togedder,  Sir,  pon  dis  ’ca- 
sion ; Brudder  John  and  I can’t  serve  toged- 
der at  de  table.”  * 

In  all  this  there  was  a great  sense  of  injury, 
arising  w'holly  from  the  wounded  dignity  of  the 
senior  deacon.  The  “lie-bill”  was  in  time  i;e- 
pented  of,  and  Peter  was  obliged  to  exercise  for- 
giveness. 

It  was  by  Peter  that  I had  my  attention  di- 
rected to  the  philosophy  of  “ collections.”  The 
incident  which  occasioned  the  exposition  of  that 
philosophy  was  one  not  only  illustrating  the 
sphere  of  action  in  which  the  negro  deacon 
moves,  but  was  alike  creditable  to  Peter’s  good 
management  and  good  heart. 

On  one  of  the  neighboring  plantations  lived 
a sister  named  Becky.  Now  Becky  was  too  old 
and  infirm  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  was  en- 
tirely dependent  for  spiritual  consolations  upon 
the  visits  and  prayers  of  the  deacons.  It  was 
also  customary  at  certain  seasons,  after  preach- 
ing, to  make  collections  for  Sis  Becky  and  a 
few  others,  who,  like  her,  were  dependent  for 
their  luxuries  upon  the  liberality  of  their  breth- 
ren. Two  or  three  times  during  the  year  Pe- 
ter would  remind  the  congregation  of  their  duty 
to  those  who  were  thus  poor  and  dependent,  and 
announce  that  “ de  collection  for  de  poor  mem- 
bers would  be  receive  on  dis  present  occasion.” 
It  was  after  one  of  these  announcements,  and  the 
accompanying  collection,  which,  having  been 
taken  by  passing  round  the  hat,  was  a scanda- 
lous failure,  that  I received  from  Peter  the  fol- 
lowing instruction.  The  “change”  had  just 
been  counted,  and  was  in  the  act  of  vanishing 
into  Peter’s  handkerchief  when  I approached 
the  table. 

“ Got  sixty-five  cent.  Sir,  bekase  de  princi- 
ples of  de  contribution  not  understood.” 

“Why  so?” 

“ De  colored  folks,  Sir,  is  peculiar— dey  needs 
perswasion.  If  you  pass  de  hat  nobody  observe 
de  consequences.  But  when  dey  comes  forward 
to  de  table,  de  obserwations  is  perspicwos,  and 
dey  gibs  berry  much  wid  dere  anxiety.” 

This  seemed  true  in  philosophy,  and  was  true 
in  fact.  The  next  Sunday  Peter  managed  the 
collection,  and  several  dollars  were  contributed 
to  supply  Sis  Becky  with  sugar,  flour,  and  oth- 
er creature  comforts. 

Peter  prided  himself,  not  without  just  cause, 
on  the  thoroughness  and  infallibility  of  his  dis- 
cipline. Ho  knew  every  colored  member  of  his 
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church,  and  kept  himself  accurately  informed 
conceminf;  the  habits  and  indulgences  of  those 
whom  he  had  any  reason  to  think  open  to  sus- 
picion. No  deed  of  darkness,  however  secretly 
performed,  but  sooner  or  later  reached  the  knowl- 
edge of  Peter.  As  soon  as  there  was  any  ground 
for  scandal,  the  colored  deacons  went  to  work  to 
sift  the  rumor,  and  bring  to  light  any  tangible 
wickedness.  They  were  as  expert  in  following 
all  the  windings  and  doublings  of  the  delinquent 
as  a trained  detective.  The  negro's  accurate 
observation  of  the  doings  of  their  fellows,  and 
the  sort  of  freemasonry  which  exists  among 
them,  were  made  available  for  the  good  of  the 
church  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  deacons. 
If  the  reports  were  mere  scandals,  nothing  was 
said  to  the  white  members ; but  if  the  delinquent 
was  fairly  proved  guilty,  the  white  deacons  were 
called  in,  and  the  evidence  submitted  to  them ; 
and  if  thus  confirmed,  a report  was  made  to  the 
white  church,  and  expulsion  of  the  ofi^nder  fol- 
lowed. 

Peter's  appearance  during  preaching  was  per- 
fectly impassive.  He  was  outwardly  a carved 
statue  of  faded  ebony.  Over  his  face  passed  no 
emotion,  and  he  rarely  changed  his  position. 
When  called  upon  to  pray  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  he  rose  with  dignity,  kneeled  slowly, 
and  with  erect  trunk  and  motionless  head  de- 
livered, with  great  simplicity  of  manner  and  pro- 
found humility,  a series  of  very  touching  and 
pathetic  petitions. 

The  keynote  of  all  these  petitions  was  grati- 
tude. There  was  not  much  confession;  per- 
haps Peter's  idea  of  dignity  in  a church  officer 
did  not  permit  such  humiliation.  There  was 
much  magnifying  of  the  great  honor  and  glory 
of  Christ's  .people : nothing  of  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  future,  nor  much  fear 
of  being  overcome  by  the  trials  of  life  nor  the 
allurements  of  the  world.  There  were  quite 
vivid  contrasts,  in  which*  the  abjectness  and  de- 
privations of  this  snbluminary  life”  were  com- 
pared with  the  future  glory  which  was  to  bo  re- 
vealed. And  the  growth  in  grace,  and  increase 
in  holiness  of  the  soul,  were  felt  to  be  possible 
things;  and  the  bestowment  of  power  to  exhibit 
their  manifestation  before  others  was  most  fer- 
vently implored.  The  subjects  of  Peter's  pray- 
ers were  presented  with  great  symmetry  of  ar- 
rangement. The  people,  the  families,  our  dear 
children  and  relatives,  our  fellow-servants,  the 
church  members,  the  church  officers,  the  pastor 
— all  had  a share  of  his  fervent  supplications. 
Especially  was  the  pastoral  office  magnified,  as 
bringing  light  and  comfort  to  the  ignorant  and 
debased.  For  the  pastor  himself  Peter  always 
implored  greater  unetion  and  fervency ; and  he 
enforced  these  petitions  by  scriptural  language 
^ as  he  understood  it.  The  metaphors  were  not 
quite  as  clear  to  the  pastor  himself,  who  hardly 
knew,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  petition,  what 
would  legitimately  he  expected  of  him.  The 
petition  was  after  this  order  (when  the  pastor's 
turn  came):  “And  now,  O Lord!  bless  our 
brudde^ttiy  ministcung  servant,  our  pastor  and  | 
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great  under  shepherd,  who  gib  us  de  bread  ob 
dc  gospel  instruction,  and  may  de  family  all 
bab  de  abundance  ob  de  blessin'.  Be  de  mat- 
ter an  de  manner  when  he  preaches,  and,  abub 
all,  de  Lord  make  him  as  fiery  as  a serpent  and 
<u  harm/ess  as  a efooe." 

What  the  association  of  ideas  was,  unless 
something  pertaining  to  fiery  serpents,  the  pas- 
tor never  could  imagine. 

There  was  also  a style  of  expression  in  these 
petitions  which  was  wholly  peculiar  to  Peter. 

Ife  had  a manner  of  involving  or  rolling  up  his 
sentences  in  the  form  of  climaxes,  which  was 
never  heard  from  any  other  church  officer. 

This  was,  however,  more  an  intellectual  idio- 
syncrasy than  official  peculiarity,  and  therefore 
the  other  deacons  never  aspired  to  it.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  it  was  done,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  carried,  always  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Peter  studied  the  thing.  There 
would  be  in  a prayer  perhaps  a dozen  such  ar- 
rangements as  the  following : 

“ O Lord,  send,  and  descend,  and  condescend 
wid  dy  Spirit.” 

“Cause  de  sinner  to  turn,  and  return,  and 
overturn,  till  he  break  down  at  de  foot  ob  de 
cross  ob  Calvaiy." 

“Help  us  to  see,  and  foresee,  and  oversee 
dese  tings.” 

Such  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  triplets, 
coming  as  they  did  so  frequently  and  appositely, 
and  in  the  fervency  of  his  supplications,  could 
hardly  have  been  spontaneous.  Peter,  with  all 
bis  good  qualities  and  even  stoicism,  evidently 
had  a weakness — he  studied  effect. 

White  deacons  are  often  and  every  where 
made  objects  of  ridicule.  But  I have  never 
heard  from  white  scoffers  even,  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  negro  deacons  was  canvassed,  any 
expressions  of  contempt.  They  were  too  hum- 
ble and  too  useful  to  be  derided.  As  a class 
they  are  far  more  free  from  reproach  than  are 
the  negro  preachers.  They  are  more  stable  and 
respectable;  and  if  possessed  of  less  of  that 
genius  which,  though  often  brilliant,  is  no  less 
erratic,  and  sometimes  vicious,  they  have  also 
less  temptation  to  gratify  vanity,  and  to  court  by 
public  displays  the  admiration  and  ^>plau8e  of 
their  fellow-servants. 

A NISGRO  PASTOR  IN  THE  CTTY. 

In  1847  I resided  in  New  Orleans.  My  first 
acquaintanee  with  a negro  pastor  was  in  that 
city.  I sometimes  attended  his  church,  and  it 
was  no  unusual  circumstance  to  meet  there  on 
Sunday  many  whites,  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, citizens  and  strangers,  who  were  in  attend- 
ance at  those  meetings. 

This  was  a church  composed  entirely  of  blacks, 
most  of  whom  were  slaves.  The  congregation 
numbered  quite  a thousand  persons.  The  build- 
ing and  lot  were  owned  by  the  church,  and  the 
title-deeds  were  held  in  their  name  by  responsi- 
ble individuals.  The  pastor  had  been  sold  from 
Virginia  to  Louisiana,  was  a mechanic  by  trade, 

I and  the  church  had  purchased  his  freedom. 
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They  paid  him,  in  weekly  collections,  a yearly  i 
salary  of  something  more  than  a thousand  doU  j 
lars.  His  character  as  a preacher  and  pastor 
will  ap|iear  from  the  narrative ; and  though  he 
is  not  a representative  of  the  whole  body  of 
slave  preachers  in  the  Southern  cities,  yet  he  is  | 
a representative  of  a clast.  To  understand  the  j 
whole  truth  concerning  the  subjects  before  us,  j 
we  must  contemplate  both  the  good  and  the  bad, 
for  there  are  b^  ministers  even  among  the 
slaves,  though  in  the  main  the  good  greatly  pre- 
dominate. 

One  Snnday  afternoon  I entered  the  African 
church  among  a lively  throng  of  worshipers.  I 
was  a little  late  in  my  arrival,  and  the  members 
of  the  church,  anxious  to  secure  seats,  ^ere 
hurrying  impatiently  to  the  sanctuary.  If  any 
one  has  ever  associated  with  the  slave  the  idea 
of  unvarying  gloom,  depression,  and  suffering, 
he  should  have  seen  the  chattering  (firU  and 
fashionably -dressed  boys  who  were  pouring 
through  the  church  court-yard.  The  younger 
“ girls”  were  dressed  in  pretty.  French-looking 
costumes,  many  of  them  exceedingly  tasteful. 
The  “boys”  sported  kid  gloves,  glossy  beavers, 
patent-leather  boots,  and  were  many  of  them 
quite  exquisite.  This  was  the  Snnday  costume 
of  house  servants,  clerks,  porters,  etc.,  in  an 
Anglo-French  city,  and  is  no  criterion  for  slave 
costume  any  where  else ; certainly  not  upon  the 
plantations.  As  we  seated  ourselves  near  the 
pulpit  we  saw  it  occupied  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  another  colored  preacher,  and  a white 
preacher  from  Mobile ; and  we  were  informed, 
greatly  to  our  disappointment,  that  the  “lyhite 
brother”  was  to  preach.  The  services  were  com- 
menced by  the  pastor,  who  prayed  and  read  the 
hymns,  in  all  which  there  was  nothing  peculiar. 
You  might  as  well  have  been  in  a white  congre- 
gation, and  in  a city  any  where  else,  for  all  that 
was  distinctive  in  those  services.  But  soon  we 
had  something  peculiar.  One  of  the  deacons 
sitting  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  in  attempting 
to  “raise  the  tune,'*  unfortunately  pitched  upon 
the  wrong  metre,  and  couldn't  make  the  music 
and  the  words  fit.  Here  was  an  occasion  for 
pastoral  authority,  and  it  came  from  the  pulpit 
as  follows : 

“Who  dat  start  dat  tune?  Who  dat  don’t 
know  how  sing?  Stop  dat,  and  let  somebody 
sing  knows  how  to  sing.  Brudder  Peter,  you 
sing.” 

Poor  deacon ! he  was  overwhelmed ; he  fairly 
wilted  under  the  pastoral  crook.  But  “Brud- 
der Peter”  rose  most  sublimely  to  the  occasion; 
hitting  at  a dash  the  right  tune ; and  the  im- 
mense congregation,  who  really  “ knew  how  to 
sing,”  carried  the  rolling  meMy  triumphantly 
to  the  skies. 

And  here  was  noticeable  that  peculiar  ele- 
ment of  negro  worship  which  you  can  hear  but 
in  their  meetings — devotional  singing.  Here 
the  negro  is  within  the  sphere  of  his  spiritual 
manifestations.  His  singing  is  not  artistic; 
not  wonderful  for  its  vocalization ; but  yon  can 
hardly  keep  from  weeping  under  its  Ir^uenoe. 


There  is  about  it  a peculiar  pathos,  and  it  is 
the  pathos  of  devotion.  There  is  nothing  which 
thus  afiects  you  at  their  “ com -shucking.'' 
There  they  are  simply  boisterous  and  monoto- 
nous; they  are  not  even  mirthful.  But  let 
them  sing  of  Jesus,  of  salvation,  of  heaven,  and 
you  see  how  susceptible  they  are  to  those  reli- 
gious impressions  which  appeal  to  their  grati- 
tude, their  sympathies,  and  their  hopes.  You 
feel  at  once  that  you  are  listening  to  worship- 
ers. 

The  usual  prayer  following  the  singing  was 
by  the  “ white  brother and  this  and  even  the 
white  brother’s  sermon  were  in  nothing  remark- 
able, except  for  dullness.  But  the  closing  ex- 
ercises by  the  pastor  were  remarkable,  and  ex- 
ceedingly effective.  These  exercises  consisted, 
first,  of  a minute  and  critical  review  of  the  white 
brother's  sermon,  with  notes  and  corrections  of 
said  sermon,  and  a running  practical  application 
of  the  whole  to  his  hearers ; and,  secondly,  of 
another  exposition  of  the  same  chapter,  in  the 
pastor's  own  peculiar  style,  and  for  all  the  world 
as  if  he  was  showing  the  white  brother  how  he 
should  have  preached  it.  And,  indeed,  as  to 
ability,  there  was  no  comparison  between  them. 
The  pastor  was  a nmster.  The  subject  had 
been  an  exposition  of  a chapter  in  James.  The 
preacher  belonged  to  a sect  calling  themselves 
Christians,  though  called  by  their  neighbors 
Campbellites;  and  expository  preaching  is  one 
of  their  weaknesses.  The  review  of  this  per- 
formance was  not  highly  complimentary  to  the 
expositor;  and  contained  many  effective  hits, 
too  palpably  just  to  be  ignored.  Thus : 

“My  brudder  call  your  'tention  to  de  fact 
dat  God  did  temp  Abra'am ; and  den  he  go  on 
to  tell  you  'bout  Abra'am's  temptation.  Now  I 
don’t  like  dat  word  ‘temp-tation.’  *God  can 
not  be  tempted  wid  evil;  neither  temptest  he 
any  man.’  Suppose  we  read  that  word  temp 
try.  Ah,  my  brudder  (turning  to  the  white 
preacher),  why  you  no  say  tryt — ‘After  dese 
things  God  did  try  Abra’am.’  He  try  his  peo- 
ple note.  Who  hasn't  trials  and  triberlations 
from  God?  But  I don't  like  dat  word  temp, 
I—tell—you*'  (to  the  congregation)  “ God — donH 
— temp^~-any—body  /” 

This  was  fair  exposition.  / 

The  white  preacher  had  also  made  another 
point  in  which  he  was  open  to  correction ; and 
the  pastor  corrected  him — thus : 

“ My  brudder  also  tell  you  'bout  de  las’  day; 
and  'bout  de  angel  Gabriel  blowin’  de  trumpet 
to  wake  de  dead  and  call  de  people  to  judgment. 
Ah,  my  brudder”  (turning  to  the  preacher), 
“ where  yon  read  dat  'bout  angel  Gabriel  blow- 
in’ de  trumpet?  I tell  you'*  (to  congregation) 
“efere  ain't  one  word  in  dis  blessed  book  'bout 
angel  Gabriel  blow  de  trumpet ! God  gwine  to 
blow  His  own  trumpet — db  tbump  on  God! 
Angel  Gabriel  nothing  to  do  wid  it 

This  was  also  fair  criticism. 

The  practical  application  also  was  not  want- 
ing. In  alluding  to  what  the  preacher  had  said 
j daring  his  exposition  about  the  government  of 
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the  ton^ne,  he  gare  his  fidr  hearers  the  full 
benefit  of  the  application — thus : 

‘‘My  brudder  also  speak  about  de  guberment 
ob  de  tongue ! de  guberment  ob  de  tongue ! ! de 
GUBERMENT  OB  DE  TONGUE  1 1 ! Ah,  lOy  sistOT, 
you  got  a big  slap  dor  /” 

This  was  a hit,  as  was  evident  from  the  sensa- 
tion. 

Then  came  what  I suppose  was  the  showing 
of  how  the  subject  should  have  been  handled  by 
his  white  brother ; any  how  it  couldn’t  have  been 
better  illustrated.  And  in  the  r^ume  which 
was  given  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  the  re- 
sults of  Abraham’s  “trial,”  some  of  the  negro 
peculiarities  when  under  preaching  were  mani- 
fested. Especially  was  this  true  during  the  very 
graphic  description  given  of  the  prospective  sac- 
rifice. There  was  but  little  of  the  negro  syllabi- 
cation or  intonation  in  the  finest  parts  of  the  de- 
scription. How  the  man  accomplished  it  I have 
never  been  able  to  conjecture,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  offering  of  Isaac  was  intensely  affect- 
ing. We  were  all  in  tears.  Such  pathos,  such 
descriptive  eloquence,  such  simple  imagery,  such 
analysis  of  the  father’s  emotions  when  the  rescue 
came,  such  an  overwhelming  effect  when  all  this 
in  a sudden  burst  of  appeal  was  applied  to  the 
hearers,  and  their  deliverance  by  Christ.  Such 
pathetic  tones  when  alluding  to  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary,  and  “no  ram  in  the  thicket  there.” 
It  was  a most  extraordinary  exhibition. 

As  for  the  hearers,  it  was  very  easy  to  see 
what  most  moved  them.  At  the  description  of 
their  rescue  by  Christ — ^the  coming  from  heaven 
as  a substitute — the  injunction  that  “no  hand 
should  be  laid  upon  the  lad,”  and  the  assuring, 
exhilarating  parts  of  the  discourse — they  would 
first  begin  a gentle  swaying,  rocking  motion — as 
the  intensity  of  their  emotions  increased  they 
would  throw  up  their  hands  and  half  shout,  as  if 
their  enjoyment  was  irrepressible.  Then  would 
come  down  the  pastoral  crook  with, 

“Now  look  at  dat.  I’m  'shamed  ob  you! 
dese  white  bredren  here  too  1 Yon  won’t  let  me 
go  on  wid  de  glories  ob  salvation.  Yon  'gin 
shoutin’.  I hob  to  keep  you  on  de  tribulations  to 
keep  you  quiet  /” 

Here  was  the  explanation  of  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  the  effect  produced  upon  his  impres- 
sible hearers.  In  their  simplicity  they  were 
literal  believers.  They  believed  the  promises 
and  assurances  of  the  preacher  without  caviling ; 
and  they  shouted  over  their  certain  salvation. 
They  believed  that  they  were  to  reach  heaven 
through  tribulation,  and  they  were  saddened  at 
the  allusion.  It  was  the  exhibition  of  what  is 
one  peculiar  clement  of  the  negro  character — his 
simple  receptive  nature,  and  his  earnest  emo- 
tional faith.  “He  believeth  with  the  heart,” 
and  “receiveth  the  truth  as  a little  child.” 
Here,  too,  was  illustrated  the  character  of  the 
preaching  which  is  to  affect  the  negro.  The 
white  preacher  was  didactic,  dry,  and  powerless ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  white  preaching 
which  I have  heard  addressed  to  the  negro. 
None  can  move  the  negro  but  a negro.  He  alone 
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understands  the  avenuef  to  their  emotions  and 
sympathies,  because  they  are  identical  with  his 
own. 

As  in  most  white  churches  the  contribution- 
box  came  at  the  close  of  the  exercises.  But 
who  would  have  expected  a plate  full  of  silver 
from  slaves  I They  were  as  liberal  as  princes, 
though  it  was  only  their  usual  Sunday  collec- 
tion. The  contribution  amounting  to  about 
thirty  dollars. 

These  services  as  I then  witnessed  them,  and 
as  I afterward  had  occasion  to  learn  during  a 
two  years’  residence  in  New  Orleans,  were  a fair 
specimen  of  negro  worship  in  that  city.  So 
orderly  was  the  congregation  that  they  were  not 
even  watched  by  the  authorities.  Such  exclu- 
sive meetings  among  the  negroes  were,  however, 
peculiar  to  that  city.  At  services  which  I have 
attended  in  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Rich- 
mond, the  congregations  were  under  much  great- 
er restraint,  and  were  therefore  more  formal  in 
their  manner  of  worship.  I have  selected  my 
illustrations  from  the  church  in  New  Orleans 
because  of  this,  preacher  and  audience  were  alike 
unrestrained,  and  showed  the  negro’s  peculiari- 
ties when  under  the  influence  of  the  civilization 
and  refinements  of  a city. 

CHURCH  GOVERNMENT— CHURCH  MEETING 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  artificialities  at- 
tendant upon  a city  life  must  greatly  modify  the 
free  and  unrestrained  development  of  social  and 
religious  character  even  in  the  slave.  So  that 
from  the  city  churches  no  criterion  can  be  formed 
which  will  apply  indiscriminately  to  them,  and 
to  the  much  larger  class  of  negroes  whose  na- 
tures are  developed  almost  without  restraint 
amidst  the  seclusion  of  the  plantations.  For 
this  reason  the  following  narrative  must  be  taken 
as  illustrative  of  a limited  class,  and  not  of  the 
great  mass  of  negroes  whose  lives  are  passed  in 
the  country. 

In  some  respects  the  church,  whose  public 
worship  we  have  already  noticed,  will  better  il- 
lustrate the  slave’s  character  as  affected  by  re- 
ligion than  will  even  the  country  churches. 

This  was  purely  a colored  church ; in  the  coun- 
try such  a thing  is  rarely  if  ever  known.  There 
the  whites  control,  and  in  all  important  matters 
of  church  government  the  negroes  are  voiceless. 

Here,  however,  the  negro  was  supreme.  From 
pastor  to  sexton  no  white  influence  was  allowable. 

The  negro’s  idea  of  a democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  also  of  church  government  (Bap- 
tist), was  here  well  illustrated.  So  was  also  a 
tendency,  which  has  been  thought  by  many  to 
be  in  the  negro  an  invariable  accompaniment  of 
power,  viz.,  to  change  simple  authority  into  des- 
potism. Certainly  no  religious  association  was 
ever  more  strictly  ruled  than  was  the  church  now 
under  consideration.  And  if  the  “pastoral 
crook”  was  sometimes  made  a rod  of  iron,  it 
may  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
pastoral  authority  effective.  As  to  the  facts 
which  were  developed  those  who  bear  them  can 
form  their  own  opinions. 
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I was  one  day  sitting  in  my  study  striving, 
almost  hopelessly,  to  shake  off  the  enervating  list- 
lessness and  lassitude  produced  by  the  sultriness 
of  the  tropical  noonday  when  three  visitors  en- 
tered. They  were  negroes,  but  fine-looking, 
well  dressed,  and  evidently  belonging  to  the 
upper  class  of  intelligent  house-servants.  They 
introduced  themselves  with  great  respect  and  for- 
mality, apologizing  for  their  intrusion,  and  urg- 
ing as  an  excuse  the  necessities  of  their  errand, 
and  the  need  which  they  felt  for  advice  upon 
matters  connected  with  their  church  relations. 
They  belonged  to  the  church  whose  critical  pas- 
tor had  already  in  my  presence  manifested  his 
wonderful  power  over  the  emotions  of  his  hear- 
ers. And  it  now  appeared  that  this  was  but  a 
faint  shadow  of  his  administrative  power  which, 
though  less  openly,  was  not  less  resistlessly 
wielded. 

It  appeared  from  their  representations  that 
their  pastor  was  more  effective  in  the  pulpit  than 
above  reproach  in  the  moralities  of  private  life, 
and  that  a recent  event  had  so  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  a part  of  his  fiock  that  they  wished 
to  leave  him  and  join  the  little  white  church  of 
the  same  denomination  in  that  city.  The  points 
of  the  statement  were  eliminated  as  follows : 

* ‘ You  are  in  good  standing,  why  not  ask  for 
your  letter  of  dismission  ?” 

“We  daresn’t  do  it.  He  cut  our  heads  ofiT” 
(meaning  expulsion  from  the  church). 

“ But  he  can't  do  that.  It  is  against  the  rules 
of  his  own  church.” 

“ Oh,  Sir,  you  don't  know ! He  do  any  thing. 
He  get  us  up  in  dat  room,  way  up  de  stairs — 
and  he  do  any  thing.” 

“Are  your  church-meetings  private?” 

“Oh  yes.  Sir  I De  deacon  stand  at  de  door, 
an’  he  let  the  members  in.  He  let  in  dem  he 
wants.” 

“ Why  do  you  wish  to  leave  ?” 

“ ’Cause,  Sir,  de  scandal  be  so  great.” 

“ What  scandal  ?” 

“Why,  Sir,  ’bout  Sis  Julia.” 

“ What  about  Sister  Julia  ?” 

“ Why,  you  see,  Sir,  dis  momin’  de  neighbors 
hear  a big  noise  in  de  back  yard,  an’  dey  runs 
and  dere  Sis  Julia  was  fightin’  Sis  Mary.  Tearin’ 
de  cloves,  and  dey  jess  holler  so  loud  you  hear 
’em  in  de  street.  Sis  Julia  say  she  jess  good 
right  to  go  see  her  brudder  as  Sis  Mary.  An’ 
dere  dey  was  fightin’  ’bout  it.  Some  of  de  peo- 
ples went  in  to  find  Brudder  Sanders,  and  dey 
find  him  way  up  in  de  garret,  under  old  mos- 
quito net,  an*  he  ’fraid  to  come  down.” 

How  were  the  mighty  fallen ! Here  was  our 
pungent  critic,  our  fearless  reprover  of  un met- 
rical deacons,  our  Boanerges  and  Apollos  both  in 
one,  hiding  in  abject  fear  behind  an  old  mos- 
quito netting  in  his  garret.  Evidently  there  was 
a great  scandal,  and  the  more  respectable  part 
of  the  church  didn’t  wish  to  be  involved  in  it. 
It  was  bad  for  the  pastor ; but  it  spoke  well  for 
the  people  to  wish  to  cleanse  their  sanctuaiy 
from  such  a scandalous  shame. 

Here,  too,  was  a great  discovery.  Aside  from 
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the  pastoral  delinquencies,  here  was  a new  thing 
suddenly  brought  to  light — nothing  less  than  a 
spiritual  despotism.  The  sense  of  powerlessness 
on  the  part  of  these  three  intelligent  men  was 
really  touching  to  witness.  They  were  determ- 
ined to  leave  the  church,  and  yet  they  were  in 
actual  terror  at  the  thought  of  their  own  hardi- 
hood. The  deuil  of  their  subsequent  difiScul- 
ties,  the  tediousness,  the  utter  failure  of  all  rep- 
resentations and  appeals  to  justice  in  behalf  of 
those  men  need  not  be  narrated.  The  pastor 
was  determined  to  have  them  retained  under  his 
authority,  where  they  could  be  controlled ; and 
individual  rights  were  not  to  be  entertained. 

By  threats,  and  his  own  fears  of  exposure,  the 
doughty  pastor  was  at  last  induced  to  relax  the 
reins  of  authority,  and  let  these  poor  fellows  have 
letters  of  dismission  from  his  church ; and  after 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  grant  them  liberty, 
such  was  their  abject  fear  of  his  power  that  they 
doubted  their  own  good  fortune  while  it  was  pro- 
spective; and  even  after  being  dismissed  they 
almost  doubted  their  own  deliverance. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  church-meeting  at 
which  their  dismissal  was  granted  was  more 
unique  than  imposing.  The  church-meeting 
was  held  in  a large  upper-room  over  the  place 
of  public  worship.  This  room  was  accessible 
only  by  a private  staircase,  the  door  of  which 
was  kept  by  one  of  the  initiated.  Here  were 
now  assembled  the  church  to  grant  letters  of 
dismission  to  the  small  number  of  recusants 
(now  reduced  to  six)  whose  courage  was  ade- 
quate to  the  trial.  After  an  address  by  the 
pastor,  fully  explaining  the  great  indulgence  he 
was  granting,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  clerk  of 
the  church  with  the  following  instructions : 

“Now  I’me  gwinc  to  gib  letters  to  all  dem 
folks  what  feels  dem  selves  too  good  to  stay  here 
wid  dere  culled  bredren  and  sister.  You,  Brud- 
der Satterlee,  go  right  ober  to  my  house,  an’ 
bring  me  five,  six,  sebben  quire  ob  paper — five, 
six,  sebben  quire  paper.  I wants  paper  ’nnff 
for  all  dese  peoples.”  (He  knew  there  were  but 
five  or  six  out  of  as  many  hundreds.)  “ Mose 
all  de  bredren  an’  sisters  gwine  to  leave  us.  I 
want  five,  six,  sebben  quire  paper.  ’Nuff  paper 
to  gib  ebbery  one  letter.” 

The  poor  fellows  had  been  expecting  some- 
thing like  this  address,  but  they  were  notwith- 
standing almost  crushed  by  the  sarcasm,  and  the 
accompanying  laughter  which  greeted  these  sal- 
lies. As  they  expressed  it,  “ We  felt  so  mean, 
we  t’ought  we  should  sink.”  Soon  the  paper 
came,  and  after  being  ostentatiously  displayed, 
and  the  sheets  counted  aloud,  the  pastor  followed 
up  his  telling  blows  after  this  wise : 

“ Now  all  you  people  what  don’t  want  to  stay 
in  dis  church,  but  wants  to  go  and  jine  dat 
little  white  church,  an’  be  put  ’way  op  stars,  in 
dat  little  gallery  under  de  ceilin’  dare,  where  you 
set  on  benches  lookin’  at  de  white  folks  on  de 
cushion  in  de  pew,  you  all  jess  come  now  and 
get  your  letter.’’ 

Nobody  came.  The  poor  fellows  implicated 
would  have  given  all  they  had  to  have  b^n  well 
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oat  of  the  scrape.  As  for  going  up  before  that 
battery  of  shining  eyes  and  glistening  ivories, 
and  taking  a letter  for  such  purpose,  they  couldn’t 
stand  it.  “ We  jess  stood  dere  by  de  winder, 
massa,  an’  sweat  jess  like  de  rain  was  pourin'.” 
And  had  the  artful  pastor  not  counted  too  much 
upon  his  own  power  and  upon  the  weak  spirits 
of  his  subjects,  there  the  matter  would  have  end- 
ed. But  it  is  the  last  straw  which  breaks  the 
camel’s  back ; and  one  more  hit  produced  a re- 
vulsion rather  than  an  extinction.  Intending  to 
give  a final  shot  as  a detnolisher,  he  continued  : 

^^Why  don’t  you  come,  you  folks  wat  don’t 
like  to  sit  down  stars  in  pews,  but  want  to  go  to 
de  white  church  to  sit  up  dere  in  dat  little  gal- 
lery ? Why  don’t  you  come — forty,  fifty,  hun- 
dred ob  you — all  we  got  paper  for — why  don’t 
you  come  an’  take  letters  ? 

Nobody  starts,  and  the  pastor  continues  : 

Come  now ; we  is  awaitin’  I All  you  folks 
wat  wants  to  go  an’  set  down  by  de  door  when 
de  white  folks  bab  de  communion,  an*  wait  dare 
till  dey  gets  trew  ’fore  you  gits  some.  Comt 
now^  an’  git  your  letter ! ” 

This  was  one  blow  too  many ; it  was  striking 
a fallen  adversary,  and  it  aroused  the  sense  of 
injustice  and  feeling  of  resistance  which  the 
negro  keenly  experiences  when  imposed  upon 
by  his  fellows.  The  six  indignantly  presented 
themselves ; and  the  letters,  with  many  sneers 
and  much  ridicule,  were  finally  given. 

I will  add,  by  way  of  completing  this  narra- 
tive, that  a new  church  was  formed,  with  the 
seceders  as  a nucleus ; and  that  this  soon  out- 
stripped the  parent  church  in  numbers  and  re- 
spectability. And  when  I last  heard  from  them 
(1861)  they  had  built  a large  meeting-house, 
and  were  under  a white  pastor,  whose  salary 
was  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  These 
men  often  declared  to  me  that  they  would  never 
again  be  under  a colored  pastor;  and  they  per- 
sisted in  this  daring  the  twelve  years  that  I had 
knowledge  of  their  history. 

The  points  worthy  of  notice  in  these  facts  are, 
the  negroes*  idea  of  government,  and  their  re- 
luctance to  be  governed  by  each  other. 

With  *them  all  government  is  absolutism. 
There  is  no  medium  between  freedom  and  des- 
potism. We  may  say  that  this  is  from  the 
want  of  education,  or  that  it  is  the  efiect  of  a 
peculiar  education;  and  no  doubt  it  is.  We 
are  not  so  much  concerned  with  causes  as  with 
facts.  Here  was  a fair  experiment.  A pure 
negro,  himself  but  recently  freed  from  slavery, 
and  who  we  would  therefore  suppose  would  ap- 
preciate liberty.  He  was  not  uneducated,  he  had 
studied  church  government  thoroughly,  and  we 
bad  long  discussions  concerning  the  limits  of  the 
power  of  the  majority.  This  power  he  always 
understood  and  interpreted  os  being  absolute. 
He  brought  with  him  books  of  reference  to  sus- 
tain his  views,  though  he  always  misinterpreted 
his  authorities.  He  shoyred  the  habit  of  a read- 
er, if  not  of  a student.  Still  he  had  no  concep- 
tion of  moral  influence  as  a means  of  govern- 
ment. Government  was  absolutism.  It  is  not 
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Strange  that  h^  should  have  learned  nothing 
else  when  a slave ; but  it  was  discouraging  to 
perceive  that  he  could  not  be  taught  to  conceive 
of  any  thing  else  when  a free  man  and  a Chris- 
tian pastor. 

And  this  same  feature  of  the  negro  character 
I have  seen  illustrated  in  almost  innumerable 
instances,  in  the  family,  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
church.  Wherever  the  negro  has  power  he 
understands  it  to  be  without  limit.  It  Is  this 
indulgence  of  arbitrariness  rather  than  deliber- 
ate cruelty  which  leads  him  so  often  to  fell 
with  a blow  his  favorite  domestic  animals,  and 
not  less  frequently  his  own  children.  From  this 
oiuse,  too,  the  negro  slave  is  himself  a most  in- 
tolerable task -master  whenever  placed  in  au- 
thority over  his  fellow-servants.  and  this  makes 
his  inflictions  of  punishment,  when  permitted, 
roost  severe  and  unsparing.  To  govern  is  to 
crush  into  powerlessness  whatever  opposes  his 
will. 

That  such  is  the  tendency  in  the  exercise  of 
pastoral  authority  is  a sad  truth,  but  one  which 
we  must  recognize  if  we  would  see  things  as 
they  exist.  And  it  is  owing  to  a consciousness 
of  this  fact  that  the  second  point  mentioned  as 
worthy  of  notice  in  our  illustration  is  interest- 
ing. This  point  is,  the  reluctance  which  the 
negro  feels  to  being  governed  by  colored  pastors. 

There  is  the  more  significance  in  this,  because 
the  “colored  brethren”  are  so  much  preferred 
as  preachers.  When  in  the  pulpit  there  is  a 
wonderful  sympathy  between  the  speaker  and 
his  audience.  A sympathy  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  those  peculiar  tones  which  are  in- 
imitable by  a preacher  of  any  other  race,  and 
which,  in  their  influence  upon  the  negro  hear- 
ers, are  unequaled.  This  sympathetic  influ- 
ence seems  the  result  of  both  a peculiar  organ- 
ization and  a peculiar  experience.  None  but  a 
negro  can  so  preach  as  fully  to  arouse,  excite, 
and  transp^  the  negro.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  government,  as  in  the  pastorship, 
they  will  prefer  a white  pastor.  This  prefer- 
ence was  not  an  incidental  thing,  but  is  illustra- 
tive of  a characteristic  trait. 


PAUL  HAYDEN’S  CONFESSION. 

CnrnimiAS-Evx,  Miunioiit. 

TO  CHRISTINA; — One  person  alone,  be- 
sides  my  mother,  knows  what  I am  now 
going  to  tell  you.  If  I could  speak  to  you  on 
such  a theme,  I would  not  commit  to  paper  the 
records  of  my  shame.  Bum  these  sheets  when 
you  have  read  them.  I have  been  sufficiently 
punished ; do  not  let  me  risk  the  danger  of  my 
future  being  again  compromised  by  their  exist- 
ence. 

Yesterday,  the  twenty-third  day  of  December, 

I,  Paul  Hayden,  was  sitting  at  my  desk  in  the 
counting-house  of  Messrs.  Klop,  Son,  and  Klop, 
foreign  merchants.  There  was  a good  deal  to 
do  daring  the  eveninsr,  as  we  were  accustomed 
on  the  day  of  Christmas-eve  to  break  up  early. 

Every  footstep  that  crossed  the  counting-house, 
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or  moved  in  the  outer  office,  seemed  light  and 
elastic,  and  had  a kind  of  enjoyable  frosty  creak 
in  its  sound.  There  was  something  in  the  pure 
air  of  tivQ  night,  and  in  the  anticipations  of  the 
coming  festival,  which  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  ordinarily  dull  atmos- 
phere of  the  counting-house,  making  grim  old 
senior”  clerks  light  and  frisky,  and  young 
junior”  clerks  staid  and  painstaking,  as  they 
saw  that  a little  hard  work  now  alone  interposed 
between  them  and  the  coming  revels. 

As  for  me,  I sat  there  with  my  pen  in  my 
hand,  and  the  ledger  open  before  me,  bowed 
down  by  such  a weight  of  shame  and  self-re* 
proach  as  I had  never  dreamed  of  falling  to  my 
lot.  There  were  my  fellow- work  men  moving 
about  light-hearted  and  hopeful;  there  was  1 
with  ruin — almost  certain  ruin — staring  me  in 
the  face.  Once  1 felt  as  in  a dream ; but  no : 
there  lay  the  letter  before  me,  and  I took  it  up 
and  read  it  once  again : 

“ Dear  old  Fellow, — Codd  won’t  renew 
the  bill  on  any  terms.  What’s  to  ha  done  ? If 
something  is  not  thought  of,  and  quickly  too, 
you’ll  see  him  at  Klop’s  to-morrow  morning, 
sure  as  fate.  I’m  deucedly  sorry  for  you,  but  I 
can’t  help  you : not  the  remotest  chance  of  that. 
Turn  it  over  in  your  mind.  I’ll  be  on  the  bridge 
as  you  go  home.  Yours  ever, 

“Arthur  Gltkne.” 


Turn  it  over ! And  what  good  would  that  do  ? 
How  was  a poor  fellow  like  me  to  scrape  togeth- 
er a hundred  pounds?  Yes,  my  dear  friend, 
Arthur  Glynne,  who  had  so  kindly  introduced 
me  to  all  the  delights  of  London,  initiated  me  in 
all  its  tempting  mysteries,  paid  for  me,  quarreled 
with  me  if  I remonstrated  against  his  liberality, 
and  laughed  at  me  if  I tried  to  withdraw  from 
such  a life  of  flowery  degradation ; this  all- 
bountiful  friend  had  suddenly  come  down  upon 
me  one  month  before  with  a requttt  (that  my 
obligations  had  made  irresistible)  tnat  I would 
accept  for  him  a bill  of  a hundred  pounds,  and 
leave  him  to  provide  for  it  when  due.  I am 
sure  he  had  meant  to  fulfill  his  promise.  But 
Fortune  did  not  hold  Arthur  Glynne  in  such 
deep  respect  as  to  trouble  herself  in  the  least 
about  giving  him  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  ob- 
ligations ; and  so  I was  left  in  the  lurch. 

What  was  I to  do?  The  first  sight  of  that  bill 
would,  in  Mr.  Klop’s  eyes,  have  been  about  the 
same  thing  os  the  last  sight  of  me.  And  if  I left 
him  in  disgrace  there  was  an  end  to  my  mercan- 
tile career.  Should  I confide  the  whole  to  my 
mother  ? — which  meant,  should  I let  her  know 
what  a recklessly-profligate  life  I had  been  lead- 
ing since  our  arrival  in  London,  and  my  meet- 
ing with  Glynne?  Should  I open  to  her  the 
vista  of  my  recent  experience  during  the  secret 
hours  of  night?  Should  1 dash  to  tiie  ground 
the  hopes  she  was  fondly  nursing  of  my  advance- 
ment? 

Despairing  of  any  solution,  I determined  to 
meet  Glynne  and  tell  him  so. 

I shut  up  the  ledger,  put  it  away  in  its  place, 
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and  proceeded  to  exchange  my  office-coat  fur 
my  walking  one. 

“Going,  Mr.  Hayden?”  inquired  our  cashier, 

Mr.  Sampson  Boyce,  who  did  not,  I fancied,  at 
all  participate  in  the  slight  signs  of  satis&ction 
that  Mr.  l^op  had  occasionally  exhibited  toward 
me. 

“Yes,  Sir;  good-night,”  I answered,  as  I 
went  out. 

I hurried  along  the  noisy  streets,  with  their 
glaring  Christmas-lighted  shops,  gliding  like  a 
spectre  through  the  crowds,  never  slackening 
my  pace  till  I reached  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 
when  a thought  struck  me,  as  with  a blow  of 
paralysis ; I had  left  Glynne’s  letter  in  my  of- 
fice-coat! With  moist  and  trembling  hands, 
which  I vainly  tried  to  keep  steady,  I searched 
my  pockets  over  and  over,  then  ^gan  to  run 
back,  but  again  stopped,  incredulously,  to  make 
sure.  It  was  too  true;  I had  left  it  behind; 
might  even  have  dropped  it  on  the  floor  while 
changing  coats.  I hurried  back  to  the  office. 

The  door  to  the  counting-house  was  down  a lit- 
tle court  or  archway.  I tried  it.  It  was  locked. 

I went  round  to  the  dwelling-house,  determined 
that  nothing  less  than  sheer  impossibility  should 
prevent  my  getting  back  my  letter.  I knew  the 
way  into  the  counting-house  from  Mr.  Klop's 
house,  and  that  if  1 could  only  escape  notice 
from  the  domestics  first,  and  then  from  the  cash- 
ier, and  Denning,  the  watchman,  there  would 
be  no  one  else  likely  to  see  me.  At  the  worst, 

I could  ask  permission  to  go  through  to  the  of- 
fice. I was  fortunate — the  street-door  was  open. 

1 slipped  through  the  passage,  and  was  safely  in 
the  business  premises.  Through  the  glass-door 
of  Denning’s  little  room  I saw  Mr.  Boyce  read- 
ing a newspaper.  So,  then,  he  had  done  with 
the  business  of  the  office,  and  was  probably  just 
going.  I heard  Denning’s  footstep  moving  heav- 
ily to  and  fro  in  the  store-room  above.  I walked 
cautiously  along  the  passage  till  I came  to  the 
counting-house.  The  door  was  open.  I went 
in,  glancing  hurriedly  about  on  the  floor,  but 
seeing  nothing  of  my  letter.  The  first  touch  of 
the  pockets  of  my  office-coat  told  me  it  was  not 
there.  I turned  the  pockets  inside  oAt.  No, 
there  was  no  letter  in  them.  Had  Boyce  found 
it  accidentally,  or  Mr.  Klop,  or  bad  some  one 
suspected  me,  and  searched  my  coat  when  I went 
away?  The  suspense  was  intolerable.  Sud- 
denly I remembered  that  on  one  occasion  I had 
slipped  the  letter  between  the  pages  of  the  ledger 
when  Mr.  Boyce  had  appeared  at  the  door ; but 
I felt  almost  certain  that  I had  not  left  it  there. 

I took  down  the  ledger,  however,  and  with  a 
bounding  heart  raw  the  missing  sheet  drop  to 
the  ground.  For  a moment  I felt  rather  as 
though  my  troubles  were  gone,  than  that  their 
mere  exposure  was  delayed,  as  I tore  up  Glynne’s 
letter,  and  consumed  the  pieces  by  the  single 
gasdamp  that  was  left  burning  low  till  the  watch- 
man came  for  his  last  survey.  As  I turned  to 
find  ray  way  back  I heard  Denning  coming 
downstairs.  “Well,”  I thought,  “if  becomes 
in  I will  tell  him  I passed  through  the  house 
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without  meeting  any  one,  to  fetch  something 
I had  left  behind ; but  if  he  passes  on  1 will  not 
unnecessarily  make  him  aware  of  my  presence.” 
He  did  pass  on,  and  presently  I heard  him  de- 
scending the  stairs  to  the  underground  store- 
room. 

As  I stood  there  listening,  where  I had  then 
no  right  to  be,  no  wonder  1 felt  like  a criminal, 
and  that  strange  and  unpleasant  thoughts  should 
begin  to  pass  through  my  mind.  Dark,  vague 
suggestions,  the  true  nature  of  which  I shrank 
from  grappling  with,  began  to  stir  me ; and  1 
felt  as  if  my  hair  were  lifted  in  horror.  I gazed 
cautiously  round.  1 believe  1 had  at  that  mo- 
ment no  defined  idea  beyond  the  simple  one  of 
seeking  security  from  the  apprehension  that  some 
one  might  have  seen  me  enter  and  bum  the  let- 
ter— nay,  might  even  now  be  watching  me. 
Anxiously  1 gazed  around.  Behind,  through  the 
glass  door  of  the  counting-house,  I could  see  all 
over  and  through  the  large  office,  with  its  shad- 
owy-looking  rows  of  desks  and  stools,  made  dim- 
ly visible  by  the  low,  smouldering  kind  of  light. 
Before  me  was  Mr.  Klop’s  private  room.  The 
door  was  left  ajar.  Was  he  there?  No,  all 
was  silent ! But  1 must  make  sure.  I pushed 
the  door  back,  and  was  startled  by  the  flood  of 
moonlight  in  which  I was  suddenly  plunged.  I 
advanced,  half  believing  that  I was  simply  fasci- 
nated by  the  splendid  natural  and  artificial  scene 
beyond,  which  was  visible  through  the  broad 
window.  There  was  a piece  of  the  great  black 
city  spread  out,  low  and  far,  in  the  vivid,  frosty 
moonlight ; the  glittering  river  curving  amidst 
blackened  buildings ; the  arches  of  the  bridges 
almost  changing  from  semicircles  to  circles  by 
the  junction  of  bridge  and  reflection  below ; and 
a sky  of  glassy  blue,  thickly  crowded  with  stars, 
each  apparently  emulous  to  outshine  its  neigh- 
bor in  size  and  brilliancy,  and  draw  to  itself 
every  wandering  earthly  eye.  That  end  of  the 
room  was  light  enough  to  see  to  read.  I could 
discern  the  spots  of  ink  upon  the  floor.  I could 
see  the  brass-work  of  the  iron  safe.  I could  see 
— what?  Yes,  I write  to  confess,  not  to  evade, 
my  guilt.  1 could  see,  Christina,  a something 
that  mode  ray  heart  throb  with  violence,  even 

0 while  I knew  well  enough  there  had  been  in  it 
a feeling  of  roused  expectation,  as  though  I had 
been  led  there  by  friend  or  foe,  for  some  purpose 
which  I should  not  long  mistake.  My  hand,  as 
I looked,  dropped  on  the  neighboring  desk  for 
support  to  my  frame.  Yet  I did  not  turn  away, 
as  I ought  to  have  done,  either  in  pure  inno- 
cence of  heart,  or  with  a sense  that  1 had  in 
thought  sinned  for  a moment,  but  had  fled  in 
horror  from  the  temptation,  to  repent,  and  to  be 
warned  ever  after  of  the  danger  of  one  moment 
of  criminal  weakness.  No ; I continued  to  gaze 
as  in  a kind  of  hideous  fascination.  It  seemed 
to  me  not  a simple  key  in  that  lock,  but  the 
curving  Anger  of  some  demon  that  I was  bound 
to  obey.  “Pay  the  price  of  your  enjoyments 
now,”  I thought  I heard  it  saying  to  me.  ‘ * Fool, 
you  can  not  escape,  or,  if  you  can,  this  is  the 
only  Show  some  courage,  some  manliness 
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—do  boldly  what  must  be  done ! If  it  will  be 
any  comfort  to  you,  we’ll  say  this  shall  b<;  the 
only  time.  Ay,  swear  it  if  you  like ! Am  I not 
here  to  register  your  oath?  We  understand. 

Only  this  once !” 

Still  I moved  not— only  helplessly  gazed.  My 
ears  now  became  filled  with  other  sounds  and 
voices.  I heard  Mr.  Klop  dismissing  me  amidst 
the  contemptuous  and  indignant  murmurs  of  the 
clerks.  I felt  the  touch  of  arrest  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  the  low  murmur  in  the  car  implying 
that  my  very  body  was  become  the  property  of 
another.  1 heard  the  heart-broken  cry  of  my 
mother  as  the  doable  news  of  my  imprisonment 
and  dismissal  reached  her.  And  still  the  de- 
mon beckoned  me,  as  though  these  were  all  but 
tributary  influences  which  he  had  evoked  to 
show  me  how  useless  and  unmanly  was  my 
hesitation.  That  curved,  shining  finger  (so 
strangely  lifelike  in  its  form  under  the  moon- 
light’s partial  gleam)  drew  me  toward  it,  and  I 
heard  its  voice  saying,  “Come I It  is  the  only 
way.  Hasten!  ^ve  yourself!”  “No!  Fly! 

It  is  ruin!”  cried  another  and  opposing  voice. 

And  then  it  too  murmured,  like  an  echo,  “ Save 
yourself!” 

But  that  last  voice  was  so  small,  and  so  far 
off,  and  the  previous  one  so  loud  and  near — and 
then  that  beckoning  finger  was  so  easy  to  touch, 
and  promised  so  much  of  instant  advantage  from 
its  mystery,  that  even  as  I gazed,  incapable  to 
determine  what  1 would  do,  I had  done  all — 
committed  myself  to  that  from  which  life  will 
never  again  allow  me  to  be  dissevered. 

Spare  me,  Christina,  for  an  instant.  I will 
go^on  again  calmly  soon,  if  you  can  feel  interest 
in  me  any  longer. 

Well,  I resume:  The  cold  steel,  as  1 touch- 
ed it,  sent  a shiver  through  my  frame,  but  I 
turned  the  key  with  a desperate  hand,  opened 
the  door,  and  looked  in.  I could  just  dimly 
see  a drawer  full  of  gold ; my  first  touch  was 
of  a batch  of  filmy,  rustling  paper — all  bank- 
notes. I took  out  two,  and  held  one  of  them  up 
to  the  light  of  the  moon.  I could  just  make  out 
the  word  “ Hundred,”  and  was  about  to  put  the 
others  back  and  hurry  away,  when  my  Familiar 
whispered  me,  “Fool,  you  will  never  prosper 
in  this  mode  of  life  if  you  begin  so  badly.  What 
good  will  that  do  you  ? Where  can  you  change 
it  ? Take  gold ! ” Hastily  I rcplac^  the  notes 
on  the  heap,  and  plunged  my  hand  into  the 
drawer  where  the  gold  was,  trying  to  guess  as 
well  as  I could  how  far  such  a handful  would 
go  toward  a hundred  sovereigns.  And  here  let 
roe  laugh  at  a delicate  piece  of  casuistiy  with 
which  I amused  myself.  Even  then  I could  not, 

I thought,  take  one  sovereign  more  than  my  in- 
dispensable need  required.  Oh,  not  for  the 
wealth  of  worlds ! Pity  my  employer  had  not 
been  by  to  recognize  as  it  deserved  such  sub- 
lime self-abnegation ! So  I counted  the  gold, 
tremulously,  yet  determinedly,  to  the  end  of  the 
hundred,  perfectly  conscious  that  every  second 
thus  spent  was  enhancing  my  danger,  but  also 
conscious  that  I was  laying  up  one  bit  of  com- 
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fortablc  hypocrisy  for  the  future  that  might  be 
fouml  very  necessary  for  my  peace. 

The  gold  was  mine.  My  bill  should  be  duly 
honored.  “Honored!”  O God,  how  my  own 
word  pierced  me  like  an  ill-carried  weapon ! 
Pshaw!  These  were  trifles  now.  I groped 
my  way  out  of  the  room  and  along  the  pas- 
sage; saw  Joyce  still  over  his  newspaper,  in 
Denning’s  room ; staggered  out  by  the  way  I 
had  entered;  opened  silently  the  street-door, 
which  had  been  closed  since  I had  passed 
through;  and  then,  unchallenged  by  a single 
voice,  slunk  away  by  dark  courts  and  by-pas- 
sages  to  keep  my  appointment. 

1 reached  the  bridge.  I leaned  against  the 
wall.  I tried  to  realize  a single  moment  of  joy 
at  my  success — the  success  for  which  I had  bid 
so  high  a price.  “I  am  saved!”  I cried,  in- 
wardly ; “ saved !”  Just  then  I heard  a sound 
which  shook  my  very  soul.  It  was  but  a church 
clock  across  the  river  striking;  but  to  me  it 
was  like  a voice  crying  through  the  midnight, 
“ Lost  I”  And  immediately  one  clock  after  an- 
other took  up  the  sound,  until  it  seemed  to  me 
that  angel  voices — some  thrillingly  sweet,  some 
mournful  and  beseeching,  some  solemn  and  de- 
nouncing— were  ciying  to  me  from  all  parts  of 
the  universe,  “Lost!  lost!  lost!”  The  river, 
the  black  city,  faded  from  my  view  beneath  that 
glorious  sky.  I saw  an  old  village,  every  spot 
of  which  was  familiar  to  me.  I seemed  to 
stand  no  longer  on  that  bridge,  but  was  kneel- 
ing in  a well-known  room,  with  my  face  raised 
to  that  sky  in  prayer.  I clasped  my  hands,  my 
lips  moved.  I had  a delicious  feeling  of  rest. 
Once  more  I was  a little  child  going  to  lie  down 
in  my  bed  without  a care.  I heard  a footstep ; 
gradually  as  it  approached  nearer  it  recalled 
me  to  myself— myself!  Good  God!  was  that 
poor,  miserable,  shrinking  being  Paul  Hayden  ? 
That— ! 

Spare  me  yet,  Christina,  one  weakness.  Do 
not  ask  me  to  brand  myself  once  more  with  the 
word ; it  has  burned  in  too  deeply,  and  needs 
rather  anodynes  and  rest.  Yes,  spare  me  now 
and  forever  the  word.  I know  I can  not  escape 
the  thing. 

What  should  I do  ? Again  came  that  peril- 
ous question.  How  had  I answered  it  before  ? 
The  weight  in  my  pockets,  heavy  enough  to 
drag  down  a thousand  souls,  was  my  answer. 
I thought  once  I would  leap  into  the  river,  and 
let  that  weight  bear  me  down  to  a grave  so  deep 
that  I might  hope  there  to  be  insensible  even  to 
my  shame.  Then  my  clenched  hands  would  rise 
' convulsively  and  desperately  in  mortal  agony 
against  my  breast,  asking  again,  “ What  shall  I 
do?” 

Knowing  not,  seeing  no  path  open  to  go 
back,  yet  shrinking  more  and  more  every  mo- 
ment from  the  thought  of  going  forward,  I sud- 
denly— obeying  some  impulse  I hardly  under- 
stood, f)erhap8  one  of  desire  for  physical  relief — 
began  to  run.  Presently  I fancied  I caught  a 
glimpse  of  Glynnc  approaching  to  meet  me.  I 
turned  an^  ran  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
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of  his  coming  footsteps;  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  I were  flying  not  so  much  from  him  as 
from  myself— from  the  new  and  hideou.s  form  I 
had  taken — knowing  not  yet  which  would  prove 
to  be  the  true  Paul  Hayden. 

When  I stopped  running  it  was  in  the  court 
outside  the  office.  How  I came  there  I know 
not,  unless  drawn  by  the  same  power  that  I 
have  heard  often  moves  murderers  to  haunt  the 
spot  where  they  shed  the  blood  of  their  victim, 
and  where  they  are  at  length  to  find  the  minis- 
ters of  retribution. 

“ Is  it  too  late  ?”  I asked,  under  my  breath, 
sinking  down  on  some  steps  in  a dark  corner 
near  the  counting-house.  “Is  it  too  late  even 
now  to  right  myself?  Yes!  it  is  impossible — 
hopeless!”  Thus  I despairingly  cried;  but  the 
hope  grew  and  grew  until  it  became  a strong, 
yearning,  passionate  desire  to  try.  If  that  gold 
were  only  back  again  how  light  every  other 
trouble  would  be — how  quietly  I could  go  home 
and  sleep ! I rose  from  the  steps  filled  wdth  a 
wild,  feverish  resolution.  “ I will  do  it,  so  God 
help  me!”  I cried,  and  went  round  to  the  front 
door.  It  was  locked.  Oh  the  miseiy  of  that 
moment ! I wrung  my  hands  in  silent  despair, 
and  went  back  to  the  court.  I glanced  eagerly 
at  the  three  lower  windows  on  that  side.  The 
one  nearest  the  steps  was  open — wide  open — 
left  so,  perhaps,  for  a few  moments,  by  the 
watchman,  in  order  to  sweeten  the  offices  after 
putting  out  the  gas.  But  if  so,  he  was  not  far 
off.  He  would  probably  see  me  if  I ventured. 

Well,  I must  risk  that.  By  ascending  the  steps 
I fancied  I could  reach  it.  It  was  soon  done, 
my  arm  stretched  across,  the  window-sill  grasped, 
and  I had  pulled  myself  up  and  dropped  lightly 
inside.  I looked  through  the  counting-house 
door.  As  far  as  I could  see  every  thing  re- 
mained as  when  I liad  left  it ; no  one  was  there. 

I went  in,  opened  the  safe,  and  with  trembling 
hand  put  back  the  hated  gold,  tiying  to  ]ct,it 
mingle  with  the  rest  without  noise.  Oh  how 
anxiously  I searched  my  pockets  to  be  sure  that 
not  one  solitary  piece  was  left  behind  by  acci- 
dent! It  gave  me  a fresh  alarm  the  mere 
thought.  With  a more  grateful  sound  than  be- 
fore the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  I groped  ♦ 

my  way  from  the  room  and  gained  the  window 
without  hearing  the  slightest  noise  to  disturb 
me.  Once  out  in  the  cold  night  again,  my 
only  feeling  was  to  get  away  as  fast  as  I could. 

Then  came  blessed  relief — my  heart  was  brim- 
ful of  intense  thankfulness. 

As  I was  walking  rapidly  across  the  bridge 
some  one  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  I looked 
round,  saw  it  was  Glynne,  and  shrunk  from  him, 
perhaps  rather  roughly ; if  so,  the  roughness  was 
not  intentional. 

‘ ‘ What’s  the  matter  now ?”  said  he.  ‘ ‘ Why, 
Hayden,  you’ve  been  drinking.  It  was  a fool’s 
trick  to  get  yourself  in  this  state  just  now.  I 
suppose  yon  had  better  go  home,  and  I’ll  come 
and  see  you  before  breakfast.  Only  it’s  driving 
it  desperately  close.” 

“Look  here,  Glynne ; answer  me  this.  Have 
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YOU  any  notion  of  what  yon  hare  paid  for  me 
since  1 have  been  in  London  ?” 

“ Pooh ! you  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  I do.  Can  you  answer 
me?” 


**  Well,  1 should  rather  fancy  not.  How  on 
earth  should  I know  ?” 

“ Would  that  bill  be  about  it?” 

**  Humbug ! What’s  the  good  of  asking  me? 
Yes,  more.” 

“ Very  well,  then.  That  I take  into  my  own 
hands.  From  this  day  I owe  you  nothing.  Good- 
night !”  I held  out  my  band.  As  he  took  it  I 
said,  **  Don’t  let’s  meet  again,  Glynne,  not  at 
present ; I don’t  care  if  we  never  do.” 

He  drew  himself  np,  stared  at  me,  took  his 
cigar  from  his  lips,  laughed  a low  forced  laugh, 
turned  lightly  on  his  heel,  and  walked  away. 

I went  home;  sorry  to  have  so  parted,  bnt 
glad  of  the  parting  itself,  and  too  weak  myself 
to  dream  of  strengthening  him. 

I sat  down  by  the  fireside  with  the  miserable 
task  before  me  of  telling  my  mother  about  the 
bill,  but  I felt  it  was  the  only  thing  to  save  her 
as  well  as  myself  from  disgrace.  She  was  more 
cheerful  than  I had  seen  her  for  some  time;  bnt 
her  first  words  were  most  unwelcome  to  me  in 
my  present  condition. 

‘‘Christina  is  in  London,  Paul.  She  will 
perhaps  be  here  to-morrow.” 

This  was  indeed  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  me 
— she  who  had  known  me  as  I once  was — she 
coming  to  witness  my  disgrace.  That  decided 
me.  I must  tell  my  mother  all  about  it.  In 
a few  words  I prepared  for  the  worst,  and  then 
told  her  all — a//,  Christina. 

When  I had  said  what  I had  to  say,  from 
beginning  to  end,  my  head  dropped  on  her 
shoulder,  and  relief,  indescribable  relief,  was 
mine.  For  some  time  we  were  both  silent.  At 
length  she  spoke : 

“ Paul,  you  know  what  my  property  is — five 
hundred  pounds.  I will  pay  your  bill.  But,  O 
my  boy,  do  not  deceive  me ! Tell  me  the  worst. 
Will  Mr.  Klop,  indeed,  find  that  hundred  pounds 
there  that  you  say — ” She  did  not  need  to  fin- 
ish the  sentence.  I understood  her  but  too 
well.  After  the  revelation  I had  made  she  had 
no  longer  faith  in  mo  or  in  my  word.  My  act 
was  already  pursuing  me — here,  where  I thought 
myself  most  safe.  I rudely  pushed  her  away, 
and  hurried  to  my  bed,  at  once  stung  by  her 
doubts  and  terrified  by  the  new  alarm  she  had 
conjured  up.  As  I weighed  it,  an  almost  super- 
stitious dread  possessed  me  that  her  words  be- 
tokened some  farther  consequence  yet  undream- 
ed of  by  me.  “ What  if  it  should  not  be  there  I” 
I cried  out  in  my  anguish ; “ who  would  then 
believe  me,  if  she  does  not  ?”  I spent  a terrible 
night.  When  I lay  awake  the  darkness  seemed 
full  of  beckoning,  shining  fingers,  in  the  shape 
of  keys ; when  I slept  I dreamed  I was  dropping 
from  some  enormous  height,  or  fiying  across 
some  interminable  bridge.  In  the  pale,  wintry 
dawn  of  morning  I rose.  I started  to  meet  my 
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own  face  in  the  glass.  It  spoke  truly ; I had 
grown  years  older  during  that  night. 

I would  not  trust  myself  to  meet  my  mother 
at  breakfast,  and  left  the  house  without  seeing 
her.  By  the  time  I had  arrived  at  the  office  I 
felt  unable  to  look  any  one  in  the  face.  As  I 
turned  my  back  to  hang  up  my  coat  I said,  as 
usual,  “Good-morning,  gentlemen.” 

I listened  breathlessly.  My  hand  paused 
with  the  uplifted  coat.  No,  there  was  no  an- 
swer; there  was  not  a sound  in  the  room  but 
the  scratching  of  pens.  I looked  round.  This 
was  folly.  Every  one  was  quietly  engaged  in 
work.  My  own  voice  must  have  died  away  be- 
fore it  left  me.  I had  nothing  but  my^f  and 
my  own  fears  to  be  afraid  of. 

I had  tried  hard  to  work,  but  my  ears  invol- 
untarily strove  to  catch  every  sound,  every  whis- 
per. The  sight  of  that  safe,  which  I could  see 
from  where  I sat,  when  the  door  was  open,  turn- 
ed me  sick.  I could  not  help  watching  Boyce 
eagerly  as  he  went  to  open  it.  What  if  I had 
displaced  any  thing,  and  he  should  notice  it? 

He  opened  it.  There  was  no  immediate  inti- 
mation, by  his  manner,  that  he  saw  any  thing 
wrong  till  he  began  counting,  and  then  I fan- 
cied he  must  be  puzzled,  he  was  so  long  and  si- 
lent. I wonder^;  yet  what  was  it  to  me — 
what  could  it  be — whether  his  accounts  were 
right  or  wrong?  There  was  clearly  no  trace  of 
my  visit  left  behind.  Yet  I could  not  rest.  1 
started  at  the  least  sound ; and  when  I saw  Mr. 

Klop’s  shining  bald  head  and  silver  hair  ap- 
proaching my  heart  jumped  violently. 

“Now,  Mr.  Boyce,”  he  said,  sitting  down  at 
the  great  fire,  “ I’ll  just  run  through  the  cash 
balance  with  you,  if  you’re  ready.” 

“Certainly,  Sir,  certainly,”  said  Mr.  Boyce. 

“ I have  just  a little  matter  to  finish  with  first, 
then  1*11  come  to  you.”  So  saying  he  left  the 
office. 

Mr.  Klop  sat  rubbing  his  hands  at  the  fire, 
waiting  for  him.  Some  minutes  passed  with- 
out his  return.  Mr.  Klop  looked  impatiently 
once  toward  the  door.  Still  he  came  not.  At 
length  Mr.  Klop  rose,  went  to  the  outer  office, 
and  called — 

“Mr.  Boyce!” 

“He  has  gone  out,  Sir,”  said  one  of  the 
clerks. 

“ Gone  out  1 ” cried  Mr.  Klop.  “ Why,  what 
can  have  induced  him  to  go  out  just  as  I told 
him  I wanted  him  ?” 

He  went  back  impatiently  into  his  room. 

Every  circumstance,  however  slight,  now  op- 
pressed me.  What  did  Boyce’s  absence  mean? 

Had  he  gone  to  fetch  a constable  before  even 
lettii%  Mr.  Klop  know  he  had  cause  for  sus- 
picion ? 

No,  no ; there  was  a something  in  the  cash- 
ier’s manner  that  I could  not  read  in  that  way. 

There  seemed  almost  a kind  of  new  and  sympa- 
thetic tie  between  us  which  made  me  shudder  in 
that  aspect  and  manner  of  his. 

And  then,  trying  to  relapse  into  the  thoughts 
of  my  safety,  and  of  Christina,  and  of  my  mo- 
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ther,  and  of  that  dinner  I was  to  eat  by  Mr. 
KJop’s  hearth  in  the  evening,  I felt  there  hung 
over  me  yet  a kind  of  imposture.  I was  not 
what  I seemed,  and  might  for  that  reason  be 
again  tempted  by  those  secret  influences  that 
seem  to  lie  in  wait  for  such  prey.  I had  been 
all  the  morning  weighing  over  a certain  idea, 
alarming  to  dwell  on,  requiring  more  courage 
to  pursue  than  I dared  dream  of  possessing, 
dismissed  many  times,  yet  always  coming  back — 
‘‘Paul,  Paul,  do  not  eat  that  dinner;  go  not 
ihert  while  you  remain  Miis.  Take  heart ; you 
know  what  you  ought  to  do.  Go  while  it  is 
certain ^here  is  time.” 

My  knees  knocked  together,  my  lips  seemed 
glued,  my  Angers  like  those  of  a dead  man,  as 
I slipped  from  my  stool,  strode  to  the  mantle- 
piece,  and  drank  off  a whole  glass  of  water  be- 
fore going  up  to  Mr.  Klop’s  door.  I tapped, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  walked 
straight  into  his  room.  I suppose  I tried  to 
speak  at  Arst,  and  that  ho  did  not  hear  me,  for 
he  said,  impatiently, 

Speak  louder,  Paul.  What  is  it?” 

I should  like  to  speak  to  you,  Sir,  in  pri- 
vate.” 

‘*Eh!  Oh,  certainly.”  He  got  up,  came 
past  me,  and  closed  the  door,  then  reseated 
himself.  I began  to  speak,  desirous  naturally 
to  make  the  best  of  so  bad  a job,  but  the  tones 
were  unsteady,  and  I could  only  get  out  words 
enough  to  show  the  bare  dry  truth,  without  the 
slightest  circumlocution  or  coloring. 

Sir,  I had  a letter  last  night  telling  me  I 
should  be  arrested  to-day  for  a debt  of  a hun- 
dred pounds.  1 left  that  letter  here  accident- 
ally, and,  fearing  you  or  some  one  might  And 
it,  I returned.  I saw  your  room  open,  your 
key  in  the  safe;  I robbed  you  of  a hundred 
pounds.” 

I stopped ; for  my  voice  grew  more  and  more 
hoarse  and  unsteady,  and  my  heart  was  beating 
with  frenzied  violence. 

“Well  ?”  said  Mr.  KIop,  eying  me  sternly. 

“ I could  not  keep  it,  Sir.  I climbed  in  at 
the  lower  passage -window  opening  into  the 
court,  and  put  it  back.  You  will  And  it  there. 
My  life  is  a burden  to  me  with  this  untold.” 

“Is  this  true,  young  man?  and  the  whole 
truth  ?” 

“ All ! on  my  soul.  Sir.” 

Mr.  Klop  rose,  passed  by  me  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  call^  out,  “Has  Mr.  Boyce  re- 
turned?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  answered  one  of  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Boyce  now  presented  himself,  bathed  in 
perspiration,  and  breathless;  factsw'hich  he  vainly 
strove  to  conceal  under  the  guise  of  his  ordfhari- 
ly  quiet,  almost  sullen,  behavior. 

“A  customer,  Sir,  drew  me  out  while  talk- 
ing. And  I forgot  to  say  there  is  a gentleman 
outside  asking  to  see  you  on  particular  and  press- 
ing business.  He  is  watching  for  some  one  to 
pass.  He  said  he  must  go  if  you  did  not  see 
him  instantly.” 

“Let  him  go  then,  and  to  the  devil  if  he 


likes ! Now,  Mr.  Boyce,  just  look  to  the  cash, 
and  see  if  it’s  all  right.  I left  my  key  in  the 
safe  last  night,  and  should  like  to  be  satisfled 
that  nothing  wrong  has  happened  in  conse- 
quence.” 

“Yes,  Sir;”  and  Mr. Boyce  looked  strangely 
irresolute  as  he  came  in,  glancing  uneasily  be- 
hind him,  yet  warned  by  Mr,  Klop’s  searching 
eye,  which  was  becoming  decidedly  unpleasant. 

Mr.  Boyce  went  to  the  safe,  opened  it,  and 
drew  the  iron  door  toward  him — perhaps  acci- 
dentally— but  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
concealing  the  upper  part  of  his  body  from  us 
where  he  stood,  only  that  Mr.  Klop  moved  a 
little — ^and  that,  too,  might  have  been  accident- 
ally— and  then  the  door  was  almost  ostenta- 
tiously thrown  back. 

A pause  of  a minute  or  two  now  ensued. 
Presently  Mr.  Boyce  said,  with  a quivering 
voice,  quite  unlike  his  usual  harsh,  unfeeling 
tone,  “Why,  why.  Sir!  Mr.  Klop,  some  one 
has  been  here ! There  is,  I believe — nay,  I am 
sure — a hundred  pounds  missing ! Stay ; I will 
count  again.”  And  he  did  so,  not  turning  for 
a moment  to  look  on  ns. 

Our  eyes  met — Mr.  Klop^s  and  mine.  It  was 
an  awful  meeting.  He  doubted  me — ^that  was 
the  expression  I saw  there.  I answered  him 
with  a quiet  but  steady  look,  earnestly  yet  mu- 
tually appealing.  He  understood,  I thought, 
and  waited. 

As  for  me,  however  calmly  I was  able  to  bear 
myself,  I saw  there  was  a frightful  gulf  yawning 
beneath  my  feet. 

Very  rapidly  I ran  over  all  the  possibilities 
of  this  new  calamity — retraced  every  foot  of 
ground,  and  every  minute  of  time,  belonging  to 
the  sickening  experience  of  the  past  night.  I 
saw  but  one  solution — too  fantastic  to  be  credi- 
ble, yet  the  only  one  my  agitated  mind  could 
guess  at  and  rest  upon.  Was  Boyce  a rogue  ? 

Had  he  seen  me  either  steal  into  Mr.  Klop’s 
room  last  night,  or  out  of  it  when  he  was  read- 
ing the  paper  in  Denning’s  room.  Had  he  se- 
cretly gone  after  me  to  the  safe,  discovered  the 
theft,  and,  instead  of  denouncing  it,  determined 
to  proAt  by  it,  sure  that  the  thief  woidd  be  made 
answerable  for  all,  and  disbelieved  even  if  dis- 
covered, and  if  he  should  deny  that  he  had  taken 
more  than  the  one  hundred  pounds?  If  so,  one 
thing  was  clear — be  would  sacriflee  me  to  clear 
himself. 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  he  said,  now  turning  round  upon 
ns  a face  whiter — so  it  seemed  to  me — than  the 
whitest  of  sepulchral  walls,  “there  is  a hundred 
pounds  missing.” 

“And  can  you,  Boyce,  guess  how?” 

“ Well,  Sir,  that  is  a serious  question  to  an- 
swer. I fear  I can.  Last  night,  when  every 
one  was  gone,  I thought  I saw  a shadow  pass 
the  little  window  of  Denning’s  place.  It  was 
gone  before  I could  get  out.  I looked  into  the 
room  here,  but  saw  nothing  in  pkrticnlar  to 
alarm  me.” 

“ Not  the  key  in  the  safe  ?” 

“No,  Sir,  I did  not  notice  it.” 
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**  Indeed !’’  said  the  merchant,  ^*and  did  you 
notice  any  thing 

I did,  Sir.  I picked  np  this  on  the  floor.’’ 

He  produced  a crumpled  play-bill.  As  he 
opened  it  I saw,  in  large  letters,  Don  Giovan- 
ni.** I knew  it.  It  indicated  the  latest  of  the 
many  visits  Glynne  and  I bad  made  together  to 
the  Opera. 

Do  you  know  who  could  have  dropped  it  ?** 

‘‘I  will  answer  that  question,  Sir,”  said  I. 

I have  no  doubt  I did,  if  it  was  really  found 
there.** 

“^it  was?  Would  you  dare.  Sir,  to  sus- 
pect Mr.  Sampson  Boyce,  the  cashier  of  Elop, 
Son,  and  Klop,  of  an  untruth  ? uttered,  too,  for 
the  ruin  of  another?  Young  man,  beware! 
TAis  is  no  play,”  said  Mr.  Klop,  with  a strange 
gleam  in  his  eye. 

I trembled,  yet  looked  np  with  a certain  con- 
fidence. God  help  me,  I felt  almost  innocent 
just  then.  Mr.  Klop’s  eye  passed  from  Boyce 
to  me,  from  me  to  Boyce,  before  he  again  spoke. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Boyce,  I and  Paul  have  already 
had  some  talk : he  knows  he  is  under  suspicion. 
By-the-by,  who  was  the  customer,  Mr.  Boyce, 
that  took  you  into  the  street  a little  while  ago- 
kept  you  so  long,  and  sent  yon  back  in  such  hot 
haste?” 

There  was  the  Slightest  possible  pause. 

*‘I  really  don’t  know  his  name.  Sir.  I 
have  seen  him  in  the  warehouse  over  and  over 
again,  but  can  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard 
it.** 

*‘And  when  you  came  back,  who  was  the 
gentleman  who  wanted  me  so  pressingly  to  come 
out?”  said  Mr.  Elop,  with  that  inexplicable 
gleam  once  more  in  his  quiet,  dangerous-look- 
ing eye. 

Mr.  Boyce  attempted  a smile : a veiy  ghastly 
one  it  was. 

He  neither  gave  me  his  name  nor  card, 
Sir.” 

**  And  he  said  nothing  particular  to  yon,  ex- 
cept that  he  wanted  me  out  there?’* 

‘‘Nothing,  Sir.” 

“Not  even  that  you  must  get  me  out  of  this 
room  at  any  cost,  or  you  would  never  be  able  to 
replace  that  hundred  pounds  out  of  your  pocket, 
and  which  yon  have  been  home  to  fetch ! Eh?” 

Dead  silence.  I seemed  (but  it  might  be 
fancy)  to  hear  the  shaking  of  the  clothes  on  that 
collapsing  frame. 

“Come,  Mr.  Boyce,  enough  of  this!  If  I 
wrong  you  I will  beg  your  pardon,  as  a gentle- 
man should,  and  show  you  why  I came  to  this 
abrupt  conclusion.  Now,  Sir,  have  yon  not 
that  money  in  your  pocket?” 

What  a position  was  mine ! To  stand  there 
and  see  this  man’s  guilt  strangely  and  wonder- 
fully brought  to  light  through  my  guilt,  and  to 
know  he  was  every  instant  getting  more  hope- 
lessly entangled,  and  I feeling  more  and  more 
free,  in  spite  of  my  inward  prayer  to  God  to  pre- 
pare me  for  the  worst. 

Suddenly  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  be- 


fore Mr.  Klop,  and  murmured,  just  above  his 
breath,  * * Forgive  me ! It  is  true.  I was  tempt- 
ed. I saw  the  key  in  your  safe— discovered, 
as  I thought,  you  had  been  robbed.  I am  sure, 
Sir,  there  wcu  a hundred  pounds  taken  away.*’ 

“ I could  have  told  yon  tliat.” 

“Indeed,  Sir!  It  was  you,  then?  I am 
rightly  punished!  I thought  you  had  been 
robbed — saw  in  the  play-bill  a trace  of  the  crim- 
inal— and  felt  assured  that  if  I increased  the 
amount  no  suspicion  would  ever  attach  to  me. 
Mercy  !*’ 

“It  would  be  wasted.  I can  understand  a 
moment  of  weakness  leading  to  crime  in  a young, 
tempted,  and  inexperienced  man ; and  that  the 
act  itself  may  bring  its  own  warning  and  cure. 
But  you.  Sir,  must  be  corrupt  at  heart — must 
havq  through  life  fenced  yourself  round  with 
lies,  and  have  been  only  unexpectedly  surprised 
into  a true  self-revelation.  Go!  I have  no 
more  to  say.” 

A few  minujiss  more  and  I saw  two  constables 
enter,  and  the  gold  taken  from  Boyce’s  pockets, 
which  he  had  evidently  determined  to  restore 
the  moment  he  had,  or  fancied  that  he  had, 
discovered  no  theft  had  been  committed,  but 
had  been  denied  all  opportunity.  Without  a 
word  more  he  left  the  room  in  the  custody  of  the 
men. 

I sank  down  in  a chair,  heedless  of  Mr.  Elop’s 
presence,  my  veiy  soul  faint. 

“Young  man,”  he  said  to  me  soon,  and  in  a 
voice  so  strangely  sweet  that  the  tears  bounded 
forth  to  greet  it,  “yon  have  sinned,  repented, 
and  made  prompt  restitution.  Yon  can  do  no 
more  now.  I wish  it  had  been  otherwise.  But 
I forgive  you.  In  time  I may  be  able  to  trust 
you  if  you  deserve  it.” 

He  would  not  turn  me  off,  then.  O God ! 
that  I might  have  shown  him  what  I felt  I But 
I restrained  myself,  and  I have  no  doubt  he 
liked  me  the  better  for  so  doing. 

“Paul,  no  one  knows  but  myself.  No  one 
shall  know.” 

I could  only  look  and  bow,  in  silent  gratitude. 

“You  will  dine  with  me  as  you  had  intend- 
ed?” 

“No,  no.  Sir.” 

“ Why  ? It  will  divert  suspicion.” 

“ Oh,  Sir,  my  heart  is  too  fiill.  Gk)d  forgive 
me ; it  would  seem  a kind  of  triumph.” 

“ You  are  right.  Go  at  once.  I will  look 
to  the  affair  of  the  bill,  and  see  how  to  help^ou, 
without  altogether  sheltering  you  from  your  just 
responsibilities.  Good-by ; give  me  your  hand ; 
pleasant  Christmas  to  yon  !** 

Christina,  I have-  told  all  to  my  mother.  I 
can  not  eat  to-morrow’s  dinner  till  I have  also 
told  you.  Now,  if  you  wish  it,  I release  you 
from  your  engagement.  Paul  Hatden. 

Let  the  last  of  thete  pages  bear  witness  that  I will  never 
comply  with  the  requeet  made  in  them;  never  will  I bum 
them,  never  will  I part  with  them,  never  shall  eye  lee 
them  while  we  two  live.  When  we  are  dead,  the  revela- 
tion under  other  names  will  not  matter  to  us,  and  may 
help  those  who  are  in  danger.  Cusistima  Uaydxm. 
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THE  STATESMANSHIP  OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 

IT  18  the  curiosity  of  a great  poetic  mind  that 
it  has  few  if  any  practical  opinions  like  those 
which  are  bandied  about  as  the  small  change  of 
current  statesmanship,  or,  rather,  of  statecraft ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  by  idealizing  the  body- 
politic  and  the  operations,  it  does  for  both  what 
religion  does  for  virtue,  and  gives  them  not 
merely  creation  but  authority.  The  reformer 
of  details  is  he  who  makes  the  most  noise  in  the 
world,  and  figures  most  conspicuously  in  cheap 
history.  The  public  has  no  appetite  for  any 
thing  but  the  specific,  and  the  conciete,  and  the 
immediate.  The  many  wish  to  be  told  at  once, 
and  without  wearisome  circumlocution,  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  not  why  it  is  to  be  done.  Hence, 
for  example,  wars  are  usually  popular,  partly  be- 
cause public  pride  is  as  natural  and  potent  as 
personal  pride;  but  chiefly  because  the  masses 
accept  authorized  state-necessity  as  imperative. 
But  before  all  that  the  poetic  element  has  ideal- 
ized country  into  home ; a figure  of  speech  has 
become  to  the  citizen  an  axiomatic  fact ; he  is 
to  be  drafted,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and  to  fight  for 
his  altars  and  his  fires;  and  the  philosophical 
value  which  he  gives  to  these,  at  least  in  an  en- 
lightened land,  of  which  alone  we  are  speaking, 
depends  upon  the  culture  which  he  has  received, 
not  simply  in  the  school  or  university,  but 
through  the  indirect  influence  of  the  highest 
thought  of  his  age  and  nation.  Of  the  operas 
tion  of  this  upon  himself  personally  he  may  not 
be  aware,  nor  might  it  always  be  possible  for 
acuter  minds  directly  to  trace  it.  An  Athenian 
soldier  who  could  not  spell,  and  who  cared  no- 
thing directly  for  the  philosophers,  who  never 
frequented  Porch  or  Lyceum,  fought  all  the 
better  for  the  philosophical  influences  which  had 
surrounded  him  from  infancy  to  manhood,  both 
because  he  had  acquired  from  them  a certain 
elevation  of  character,  by  breathing  the  atmos- 
phere of  general  refinement  and  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  because  he  sufficiently  comprehended 
that  great  minds  were  a part  of  the  glory  of  his 
country ; and  they  thus  awakened  his  pride, 
which  was  not  less  because  its  object  was  to  him 
unintelligible.  The  influence  of  the  theatre  upon 
him  was  more  immediate  and  palpable.  He  ap- 
preciated action  if  not  abstraction — the  fine  de^ 
if  not  the  fine  trope.  Then  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible that  the  Iliad  should  not  have  had  a 
perpetual  and  pressing  eflTect  upon  the  public 
character.  It  was  a poem  not  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  was  as  intelligible  to  the  general 
Grecian  mind  as  the  songs  of  Bums  are  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  mind  of  Scotland ; it  had 
no  recondite  conceits  and  no  artificial  raptures ; 
its  sublimity  was  in  its  simplicity,  and  its  charm 
in  its  accuracy  of  detail  and  fine  common  sense. 
So  if  the  Grecian  peasant  or  artisan  sang  at  all, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  sing 
Homer;  while  mothers  might  have  chanted 
verses  from  the  Iliad  to  children  in  their  cradles, 
or  troopers  joined  in  a chorus  from  it  about  their 


camp-fires.  It  is  thus  that  great  epics  belong 
to  great  nations.  The  words  of  the  poet  bear 
fruit  in  the  deeds  of  the  warrior,  and  noble  ac- 
tions,  by  the  rhythmic  record  of  their  perform- 
ance, insure  a line  of  heroes.  The  most  ignorant 
British  soldier  at  Waterloo  fought  all  the  better 
for  the  battles  in  Paradise  Lost.  This  is  the 
divine  economy  of  nature,  as  true  in  the  domain 
of  the  spiritual  as  in  the  region  of  the  material. 

Nothing  is  lost — no  word,  no  act,  no  thought, 
no  nobility  of  mind,  no  refinement  of  specula- 
tion, no  achievement  of  the  race.  The  recluse 
of  an  Oxford  quadrangle  prepares  the  ditcher 
of  Lancashire  or  the  miner  of  Derbyshire  to 
play  a soldier’s  part,  and  to  die  a soldier’s  death. 

Chaucer  and  Elizabeth,  Shakspeare  and  Bacon, 

Milton  and  John  Locke,  conquered  at  Waterloo. 

We  fear  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
printing  and  prating,  propositions  like  these  may 
be  regarded  as  truisms ; because  we  have  a bad 
public  habit  of  referring  every  advancement  in 
national  greatness  to  the  schoolmaster — to  the 
fact  that  this  man  can  write  whose  grandfather 
could  not,  and  that  man  reads  many  books 
whose  ancestor  had  only  the  Bible  for  his  li- 
brary. But  we  are  not  seeking  to  substitute 
such  vulgar  commonplaces  for  philosophy.  We 
are  rather  speaking  of  the  influence  of  great 
thinkers  upon  the  minds  of  men  who  never 
read  at  all ; and  of  that  contribution  which  pure 
thinking  makes  to  the  whole  stock  of  the  national 
character  and  wealth.  And  we  have  done  this 
as  properly  preliminary  to  some  attempt  to  es- 
timate the  statesmanship  and  politics  of  Shaks- 
peare. 

Now  it  is  a peculiar  circumstance  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  very  beginning  of  the  inquiiy  that 
the  finest  of  idealists,  as  Shakspeare  certainly 
was,  should  also  be  so  singularly  practical  and 
hard-headed  in  the  region  of  the  actual.  Yon 
can  deduce  from  his  plays  that  which  you  can 
deduce  from  sundiy  biograpliical  facts  and  ex- 
tant commercial  documents — that  the  great  En- 
glish poet  was  an  excellent  man  of  business. 

He  sang  like  Orpheus,  but  he  kept  his  money 
well  together  like  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was 
no  itinerant  piper,  picking  up,  now  and  then, 
an  obolus  at  the  street-comers — he  began  poor, 
or  not  rich,  and  he  left  off  rich,  or  at  least  with 
a competence.  He  thinks  that  men  should  be 
prosperous  and  comfortable — should  have  two 
cloaks  and  not  fall  into  economical  decay.  He 
nurses,  albeit  a poet,  his  theatrical  property, 
better  than  roost  managers,  no  poets  at  all, 
have  since  nursed  theirs — he  dwells  always, 
with  remarkable  unction,  upon  the  glories  of 
good  housekeeping — he  keeps  no  terms  with 
thriftlessness,  and  he  draws  pictures  of  hospi- 
tality which  are  almost  enough  to  satisfy  a 
hungry  man ; the  herbs  of  the  anchorite  are  all 
well  enough,  but  he  would  prefer  to  sup  with 
the  Salii” — he  is,  like  his  own  Speed,  ‘*one 
that  is  nourished  by  his  victual” — he  revels  in 
the  preparation  of  banquets,  as  in  Romeo  and 
J uliet.  He  recognizes  every  where  the  necessity 
of  plenty  to  secure  the  general  quiet,  stability, 
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and  contentment  of  the  state.  Of  the  mob  in 
Coriolanus  he  writes : 

“ They  Bald,  they  were  an  hung^ry ; ■igh*d  forth  proyerbi ; 

That,  hunger  broke  stone  walla;  that,  dog:)  must  eat; 

That,  meat  was  made  for  mouths ; that,  the  gods  sent  not 

Com  for  the  rich  men  only.** 

We  have  been  going  on  about  three  hundred 
years  since  this  was  written — about  twenty-three 
hundred  years  since  meal-and-meat  mobs  pest- 
ered Rome ; yet  still  it  is  true  that,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  the  British  statesman  is  made  to 
understand  that  dogs  must  eat,  and,  if  put  upon 
short  commons,  are  apt  to  bite  where  they  can. 
Through  what  canvasses  and  confusions,  and 
speechifying  and  pamphleteering,  mass-meetings 
and  Manchester  mobs,  wheat-blights  and  potato- 
famines,  rick-burnings  and  Corn-Law  Leagues, 
have  British  Cabinets  and  Parliaments  been 
taught  that  the  gods  sent  not  com  for  the  rich 
men  only ! 

All  Shakspeare*s  politics  are  of  this  hard, 
common-sense  school.  He  is  carried  away  by 
no  theories,  and  cares  nothing  for  Utopias  and 
Oceahas — nay,  he  has  a habit  of  laughing  at 
unprofitable  political  idealizations,  and  shows 
no  re8|)ect  for  those  who  would  turn  the  world 
upside  down.  The  reforming  gentleman  who 
extemporizes  in  a fine  speech  his  plan  of  a com- 
monwealth in  the  Tempest  gets  nothing  but 
banter  from  his  companions.  The  poet  has  a 
poet's  love  of  order  and  tranquillity.  Ho  ex- 
presses in  Macbeth  what  may  be  regarded,  in 
these  times,  as  a very  just  estimate  of  a rebel : 

“Worthy  to  be  a rebel;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  vilUnles  of  nature 
Do  Bwarm  upon  him.** 

And  again  in  Henry  V. : 

“Treason  and  ranrder  ever  kept  together 
As  true  yoke-devils,  sworn  to  eitber*s  purpose.** 

Shakspeare,  the  subject  of  the  most  able  and 
brilliant  of  sovereigns,  and  the  recipient  of  her 
most  gracious  and  queenly  patronage,  was,  nn- 
doubt^ly,  so  far  as  one  of  such  various  quali- 
ties can  be  accurately  characterized  by  a single 
word,  a Monarchist.  Not  that  we  mean  to  af- 
firm that  there  might  not  be  gathered  many  pas- 
sages from  his  works  which  would  prove  him  to 
have  been  a Republican  or  a Democrat,  or,  for 
that  matter,  an  atheist,  a Jew,  or  a madman. 
What  we  mean  is,  that,  in  his  best  idea  of  a 
State,  the  sovereign  is  the  centre.  Abstractly 
speaking,  he  spits  upon  democracy  and  treads 
it  under  his  feet.  But  this  statement  need  not 
be  offensive  to  the  most  determined  leveler  of 
modern  times;  for  the  poet  can  no  more  be 
blamed  for  not  adopting  political  theories  which 
in  his  day  were  meeting  with  only  a clumsy  and 
ridiculous  development,  than  for  failing  to  make 
any  allusion  to  the  steam-engine  or  the  magnetic 
telegraph.  He  has  a tender  and  liberal  re- 
gard for  human  rights ; be  has  an  abiding  scorn 
of  public  injustice ; he  has  a genial  relish  for 
the  innocent  pleasures  and  diversions  of  the  peo- 
ple ; his  love  of  his  kind  is  unaifected  by  cir- 
cumstances of  social  position,  and  he  has  no  gibe 
or  sneer  for  any  form  of  human  misfortune.  So 
Vofc^XXVII.-|No.  160.— 1 1. 
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far  he  is  an  excellent  Democrat  in  a certain 
way,  t.  tf.,  while  he  tenderly  treats  the  poor  he 
does  not  desire  to  pull  down  the  rich.  So  far 
he  is  Democratic,  and  something  more  and  bet- 
ter. Against  Jack  Cade,  as  a man,  he  has  not 
a particle  of  animosity.  He  would  house  him  if 
roofless,  and  feed  him  if  hungry.  But  against 
Jack  Cade  making  a great  deal  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion, provoking  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and 
marching  against  the  Lord's  Anointed,  he  has 
much,  60  far  as  Jack  is  to  be  a figure  in  this 
drama  of  royalty  which  is  to  be  composed.  It 
has  appeared  to  some  modern  writers  that  Jack 
was  right : we  may  be  snre  that  by  no  possibility 
could  it  so  have  appeared  to  Shakspeare.  Mr. 

William  Leggett  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that 
Cade  engaged  in  a praiseworthy  undertaking; 
and  somebody  else  wrote  a drama  for  Mr.  Edwin 
Forrest,  making  Jack  a noble  patriot,  which  was 
very  kind.  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  the  Jack 
of  Shakspeare  was  all  wrong,  and  deserved  the 
fate  which  he  met  with  most  richly,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  charms,  mental  or  morah  of 
Mr.  Leggett's  Jack,  or  of  the  prize  Jack  ot  the 
tragedian.  When  some  eminent  painter  puts 
King  Alfred  in  the  Herdsman’s  hut,  upon  can- 
vas very  high  and  very  broad,  you  do  not  ask  if 
the  portrait  be  accurate  historically.  You  say, 
that  is  Mr.  Mahlstick's  conception  of  a King 
toasting  muffins — and  there  you  leave  it!  Is 
Shakspeare  an  artist  of  such  a strain  that  ho  is 
to  be  tried  by  a foot-rule  and  a pair  of  dividers  ? 

Is  it  not,  in  fact,  the  acme  of  absurdity  to  in- 
sist upon  subjecting  these  plays  to  the  test  of  a 
strict  historical  examination,  when  history  fur- 
nished only  the  rude  outline,  and  Shakspeare  all 
the  life  and  color?  If  fact  is  wished  for,  are 
there  not  Hollingshed,  and  Hume,  and  Henry  ? 

Is  not  Froissart  to  be  had  in  two  neat  though 
bulky  volumes  ? 

The  historical  King,  from  David  down  to  his 
lat^^^jesty  of  Oude,  is  not  a perfect  personage. 
Up^Khe  imbecile,  the  crnel,  the  sensual,  and 
the  rapacious  the  world  takes  a gratifying  re- 
venge— it  puts  them  into  the  pillory  of  history  ' 
and  pelts  them  through  the  ages.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  that  one  single  bad  sovereign  has 
escaped  a bad  reputation.  Nero  is  as  freshly 
execrated  now  as  he  was  in  the  days  when  he 
fired  Rome  and  fiddled  in  the  smoke.  Boys  at  ^ 
school  to-day,  when  they  quarrel,  nickname 
each  other  Galba  or  Domitian.  No  matter  what 
the  poets  may  do  with  the  monsters — tradition 
is  more  than  a match  for  the  Nine  Muses.  We 
may,  therefore,  more  readily  pardon  the  singer 
who  takes  liberties  with  history.  His  little  ab- 
errations from  exact  drawing,  when  he  is  tempted 
into  them  by  the  desire  of  effect,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  harmless. 

Bat  the  ideal  of  the  kingly  chaiacter  in  Shaks- 
peare, no  matter  what  names  he  may  nse  for  his 
purposes,  is  exceedingly  high.  In  no  works  of 
political  philosophy  are  the  duties  of  the  throne 
to  the  people  more  elaborately  and  profoundly 
set  forth  than  in  bis  dramas.  In  their  delinea- 
tions the  bad  ruler  serves  an  eqnal  purpose  with 
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the  good  one  bj  provoking  comparison.  He 
shows  bj  what  he  does  what  men  in  power 
should  not  do ; nor  in  anj  single  instance  does 
audacity  of  purpose,  or  extreme  ability,  or  tem- 
porary success  cheat  the  conscience  of  the  stu- 
dent. It  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
power  of  Shakspeare  to  touch  the  sympathies 
without  disarming  the  moral  judgment,  that 
while  Macbeth  certainly  does,  in  the  dreadful 
hurly-burly  which  concludes  his  career,  excite 
our  pity,  our  abhorrence  of  his  crime  is  merely 
mitigated  by  the  consideration  of  his  tempta- 
tion, his  weakness,  and  his  fate.  There  is 
something  frightful  in  his  agonies,  but  we  never 
forget  that  they  are  the  agonies  of  a murderer 
shrinking  from  retribution. 

The  stage-king,  before  the  advent  of  Shaks- 
peare, was  merely  a truculent  creature  full  of 
sounding  rant  and  furious  assertion  of  his 
princely  prerogative.  Like  the  giants  and  ogres 
of  fairy  story,  he  came  from  the  East,  and  usu- 
ally bore  an  Asiatic  name.  He  passed  his  time 
in  cutting  off  heads  and  in  bidding  his  bondmen 
tremble;  ho  used  only  the  longest  words  and 
the  finest  expressions ; and  he  lived  in  a condi- 
tion of  chronic  ill-temper.  The  English  Drama, 
long  after  Shakspeare  had  contributed  to  the 
theatre  nobler  and  more  rational  models  of  roy- 
alty,  Still  swarmed  with  these  spurious  speci- 
mens— many  of  them  ridiculous  parodies  of 
Corneille  and  Racine ; and  down  to  a veiy  late 
period,  and  even  after  Dryden’s  abused  mon- 
archs  had  abdicated,  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  the  stage-king  should  bellow  like  a bull, 
and  should  talk  like  an  ass.  One  star  is  usual- 
ly supposed  to  differ  from  another  star  in  glory, 
but  these  kings  were  all  alike.  Xerxes,  and  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  Alexander — Tigrancs,  and  Mith- 
ridates,  and  Tarqnin — the  tyrants  of  Greece  and 
the  tyrants  of  Tartary — it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another;  for  they  were  all 
equally  loud  and  equally  devoted  to  lov^nd 
cruelty.  And  yet  these  monsters  of  merely"ay- 
housf  creation,  who  never  really  lived,  and  nev- 
er cou*.'  .Iiave  lived  anywhere,  for  an  hohr,  since 
the  creation,  were  multiplied  by  men  who  were 
petulant  sticklers  for  the  classical  proprieties, 
and  who  garnished  their  printed  plays  with 
pedantic  dissertations  upon  the  Dramatic  Uni- 
ties! 

If  Shakspeare  had  received  any  thing  like  a 
sufiicient  recognition  as  a great  dramatic  master, 
this  species  of  sceptred  monster  would  have  been 
extinct  before  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  at 
which  time,  as  if  to  covertly  ridicule  the  loose 
speech  and  unkingly  bearing  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  British  throne,  the  play-house  brought 
forward  many  aggravated  examples  of  these 
striding  and  strident  nondescripts.  There  was 
always,  it  is  true,  especially  among  accomplish- 
ed gentlemen  of  the  court,  an  undercurrent  of 
protest  against  these  childish  exaggerations. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  lived  all  his 
life  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  palaces  of  the 
great,  burst  into  laughter  at  the  spectacle  of 
]>ryden*8  royal  rasd^,  and  in  the  Rehearsal 


covered  them  with  a ridicule  the  exquisite  bit- 
terness of  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  kings  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  the  plays 
which  are  unquestionably  his,  at  least  talk  and 
act  like  human  beings.  He  gives  ns  no  **  ro- 
bustious, periwig-pated  fellows,”  who  “outdo 
Termagant  and  out-herod  Herod.”  His  kings 
are  gentlemen  who  are  full,  indeed,  sometimes, 
of  dark  imaginings,  of  fierce  hatreds,  and  of  ar- 
rogant pretensions;  but  they  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  bawl  out  their  purposes  and-  pas- 
sions like  so  many  town-criers.  Even  in  aj>er- 
sonage  like  Richard  the  Third  we  have  no  su- 
perfiuous  cholcr.  He  can  be  bland  or  boister- 
ous, as  may  chance  to  suit  his  crafty  purpose. 
It  is  the  redeeming  charm  of  his  character  that 
he  has  his  wrath  and  rhetoric  under  control ; he 
is  often  angry,  but  he  is  always  angry  in  the 
right  place  and  with  a definite  intent.  In  the 
street-scene  with  Lady  Anne  he  makes  love  like 
a tvell-bred  nobleman,  mixing  badinage  and 
earnestness  in  such  engaging  proportions  that 
wo  are^  not  surprised  by  his  success,  although 
the  impudence  of  his  attempt  seemed  ludicrous. 
One  of  Dryden's  kings  would  have  assault^  the 
widow  in  a rhymed  speech  of  one  hundred  fu- 
rious lines — dreadful  decasyllabics,  winding  up 
with  a thunderous  Alexandrine.  Shakspeare 
evidently  thought  that  kings  should  exhibit  good- 
breeding, whatever  might  be  their  morals.  Lord 
Macaulay  speaks  of  Charles  the  Second's  apol- 
ogy for  being  such  an  unconscionable  time  dy- 
ing as  a last  touch  of  exquisite  urbanity ; but  is 
it  not  surpassed  by  the  ehoking  exclamation  of 
King  Lear  over  the  corpse  of  Cordelia — 

“Pray  you  undo  this  button;  Thank  yot#,  Str/** 

The  king,  in  perhaps  a majority  of  English 
plays,  is  one  who  has  fought,  is  fighting,  or  is 
about  to  fight ; or  w^ho  has  made  love,  is  mak- 
ing love,  or  is  about  to  make  love.  These  two 
resources  most  dramatic  monarchs  have,  and  no 
third.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
playwrights  that  a king  should  have  any  other 
business  than  that  of  coaxing  his  mistresses, 
bullying  his  ministers,  and  mincing  his  enemies. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  roost  trag- 
edy-mongers that  a king  is  the  political  head  of 
the  state,  and  should  be  a statesman ; and  that 
he  may  therefore  be  properly  represented  either 
as  a statesman,  or  as  endeavoring  to  be  one  to 
the  best  of  his  poor  ability,  which  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  But  Shakspeare  never  fell 
into  the  cheap  folly  of  painting  puppet-kings; 
he  has  even  ventured  upon  drawing  a few  wise 
ones,  rare  as  such  were  in  his,  or  have  been  in 
any  time ; and  he  is  always  earnest  in  proclaim- 
ing the  responsibility  of  those  upon  whom  “ the 
lives,  the  souls,  the  debts,  the  wives,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  sins”  of  their  subjects  depend. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  by  any 
commentator  surmised  that  Shakspeare  was  pre- 
sented at  Court,  although  every  possible  circum- 
stance of  any  man's  life  have  by  our  ingenious 
friends  been  conjectured  concerning  his.  Neither 
was  he  made  a knight.  The  fashion  of  dubbing 
poets  with  nnhacked  rapier,  as  a token  of  the 
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royal  appreciation  of  their  verses,  came  in  with 
George  the  Fourth,  and  went  out  again  at  once, 
and  apparently  forever.  Even  George  made 
but  one  literary  baronet,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  al- 
though he  certainly  offered  the  same  question- 
able honor  to  Bobert  Southey,  who  had  the  good 
sense  to  decline  the  dignity.  If  Mr.  Tinfoil, 
who  wrote  the  fine  comedy  (from  the  French) 
which  had  such  an  exhilarating  run  at  Drury 
Lane,  is  angry  because  the  Queen  has  never  in- 
vited him  to  dinner,  we  beg  leave  at  least  to 
ameliorate  his  pangs  by  assuring  him  that  Mr. 
Shakspeare  was  esteemed  a tolerable  dramatist 
in  his  day,  and  that  the  great  Eliza,  although 
she  herself  wrote  verses  from  her  tender  years 
to  the  years  in  which  she  was  exceedingly  tough, 
never  asked  Mr.  Shakspeare  to  so  much  as  one 
of  her  early  breakfasts  of  beef  and  humming 
beer.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  lived  and  flour- 
ished and  composed  famously,  boiling  down  old 
chronicles,  recasting  old  Italian  novels,  furbish- 
ing up  Scotch  traditions,  putting  great  spaces 
of  English  history  into  five  acts,  clothing  Greek 
and  Roman  story  with  English  garments,  busy, 
cheerful,  prosperous;  a man  of  no  pretension,  glad 
to  get  back  to  the  old  homely  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood, with  money  in  his  purse — though  not  with 
so  much  probably,  per  play,  as  Mr.  Tinfoil  gets 
for  a screaming  farce,  dashed  off  in  a week,  pre- 
sented for  a month,  and  in  a year  forgotten! 
Wherefore  let  Mr.  Tinfoil  take  courage,  forget 
the  Queen,  give  ns  fv  plenty  of  his  hilarious  work- 
manship, and  pocket  his  profits  with  a thankful 
heart! 

But  if  Shakspeare  did  not  frequent  Courts,  he 
knew  them,  partly  from  his  history-books,  part- 
ly from  that  sharp  observation  against  which  the 
most  formal  etiquette  is  no  effectual  screen,  and 
partly  by  that  rare  intuition  which  made  all 
men,  all  minds,  and  all  manners  the  playthings 
of  his  wit,  the  quarries  of  his  satire,  or  the  butts 
of  his  ridicule.  They  little  understand  the  di- 
vine secret  of  genius  who  suppose  that  Shaks- 
peare could  not  have  written  these  plays  be- 
cause he  never  went  to  Court,  and  was  not  sworn 
of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  that  Lord 
Bacon  must  have  written  them  because  he  was 
a great  minister  and  went  to  Court  often.  A 


true  dramatic  poet  is  the  cleverest  of  clairvoy- 
ants. At  his  bidding  all  palaces  are  unroofed, 
and  the  proudest  gates  flung  open,  and  the  se- 
cretest  of  men  and  .women  must  wear  windows 
in  their  bosoms. 

Alas,  these  Courts!  plain  Mr.  Shakspeare 
knew  them  but  too  well!  How  otherwise  could 
he  have  given  us  the  shames  and  the  crimes, 
the  vices  and  the  follies,  the  glories  and  the  gal- 
lantries, the  pitiful  ambitions  and  the  garrulous 
statecraft,  the  breaking  hearts  and  the  tortuous 
wiles  of  Elsinore ! This  Court  of  Denmark — ^is 
it  not  the  epitome  of  most  Courts  ? — all  secret 
state  histoiy  condensed,  and  laid  open  in  five 
little  acts ! — all  the  bitterness  of  regal  pomp  dis- 
tilled in  one  cup  crowned  with  wormwood  and 
fennel  ? — the  skeletons  coming  out  of  the  royal 
closets  and  taking  their  seats  at  table,  or  wait- 
ing behind  the  guests  to  put  poison  in  the  wine, 
while  Osric,  the  water-fly,  buzzes  about  pleas- 
antly, and  sparkles  in  his  fine  coat — ^while  the 
love-lorn  Ophelia,  poor  maid  of  honor,  hides 
her  gentle ‘sorrows — while  old  Polonius  prattles 
ponderous  nonsense  becoming  a prime  minister 
— while  Laertes  braves  it  with  the  briskest  ruf- 
flers — while  the  guilty  usurper  trembles,  and  the 
accursed  regicide  queen  trembles  beside  him  in 
his  bed — while  there  are  feastings  and  funerals, 
merry-makings  and  murders,  deep  diplomacies 
and  domestic  intrigues — was  there  never  a Court 
like  the  Court  of  Denmark  ? — in  subtle  and  false 
and  intriguing  Italy  ? — in  the  cruel  and  blood- 
smeared  Paris  of  the  Bartholomew  ? 

The  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  of  such  varied 
and  inexhaustible  significance,  because  of  all 
dramas  they  present  the  fullest  record  of  human 
life  and  society,  and  of  the  performance  and  pos- 
sibility of  man  to  be  found  in  any  literature. 
He  gives  us  what  has  mischanced,  and  he  pro- 
vokes us  to  speculations  of  what  may  chance  in 
the  future.  This  is  why  commentary  is  never 
finished.  This  is  why  men  never  find  out  his 
whole  secret.  The  editors  and  essayists  will  be 
as  busy  in  the  twentieth  century  as  the*  Iiave 
been  in  our  own.  Upon  the  great  text  tlie  new 
experiences  of  man  will  throw  a clearer  light, 
and  every  age  will  be  its  own  interpreter  of  the 
immortal  poet. 


ONCE  UPON  A TIME, 


There  never  yet  was  sadder  dirge 
For  minstrel's  harp,  or  poet’s  rhyme. 
Than  those  few  words  wherein  we  merge 
A dead  past — ^^Once  upon  a time." 

In  vain  years  bring  their  healing  balm, 
Their  kind  forgetfulness,  in  vain: 

That  whisper  breaks  the  seeming  calm, 
And  bids  the  old  wound  throb  again! 


Its  charm  the  buried  past  recalls : 

A shadow,  silent  and  sublime, 

Across  the  present  sunshine  falls 

At  those  words — ‘*Once  upon  a time." 

So  Memory  gifts  with  holy  powers^ 

A faded  violet’s  perfume  faint, 
Rendering  a wither^  spray  of  flowers 
Precious  as  relics  of  a saint 

T.  Hood. 
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That  expectation,  rather  than  any  spell  from 
the  accustomed  wail  of  psalmody,  was  what  made 
silence  and  expectation  seem  to  spread  like  a 
palinf^t  solemn  light  over  the  multitude  of  up- 
turned faces,  all  now  directed  toward  the  empty 
pulpit. 

The  next  instant  the  pulpit  was  no  longer 
empty.  A figure  covered  from  head  to  foot  in 
black  cowl  and  mantle  had  entered  it,  and  was 
kneeling  with  bent  head  and  with  face  turned 
away.  It  seemed  a weary  time  to  the  eager 
people  while  the  black  figure  knelt  and  the 
monks  chanted.  But  the  stillness  was  not  bro- 
ken, for  the  Frate’s  audiences  with  Heaven  were 
yet  charged  with  electric  awe  for  that  mixed 
multitude,  so  that  those  who  had  already  the 
will  to  stone  him  felt  their  arms  unnerved. 

At  last  there  was  a vibration  among  the  mul- 
titude, each  seeming  to  give  his  neighbor  a mo- 
mentary aspen-like  touch,  as  when  men  who  have 
been  watching  for  something  in  the  heavens  see 
the  expected  presence  silently  disclosing  itself. 
The  Frate  had  risen,  turned  toward  the  people, 
and  partly  pushed  back  his  cowl.  The  monoto- 
nous wail  of  psalmody  had  ceased,  and  to  those 
who  stood  near  the  pulpit  it  was  as  if  the  sounds 
which  had  just  been  filling  their  ears  had  sud- 
denly merged  themselves  in  the  force  of  Savona- 
rola’s flashing  glance,  as  h6  looked  round  him 
in  the  silence.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hands, 
which,  in  their  exquisite  delicacy,  seemed  trans- 
figured from  an  animal  organ  for  grasping  into 
vehicles  of  sensibility  too  acute  to  need  any  gross 
contact:  hands  that  came  like  an  appealing 
speech  from  that  part  of  his  soul  which  was 
masked  by  his  strong  passionate  face,  written  on 
now  with  deeper  lines  about  the  mouth  and  brow 
than  are  made  by  forty-four  years  of  ordinary 
life. 

At  the  drst  stretching  out  of  the  hands  some 
of  the  crowd  in  the  front  ranks  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  here  and  there  a devout  disciple  far- 
ther off ; but  the  great  majority  stood  firm,  some 
resisting  the  impulse  to  kneel  before  this  excom- 
municated man  (might  not  a great  judgment  fall 
upon  him  even  in  this  act  of  blessing?),  others 
jarred  with  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  ambitious 
deceiver  who  was  getting  up  this  new  comedy, 
before  which,  nevertheless,  they  felt  themselves 
impotent,  as  before  the  triumph  of  a fashion. 

But  then  came  the  voice,  clear  and  low  at 
first,  uttering  the  words  of  absolution — “ Miser- 
eatur  vestri” — and  more  fell  on  their  knees ; and 
as  it  rose  higher  and  yet  clearer,  the  erect  heads 
became  fewer  and  fewer,  till,  at  the  words, 
“Benedicat  vos  omnipotens  Deus,”  it  rose  to  a 
masculine  ciy,  as  if  protesting  its  power  to  bless 
under  the  clutch  of  a demon  that  wanted  to  sti- 
fle it : it  rang  like  a trumpet  to  the  extremities 
of  the  Piazza,  and  under  it  every  head  was 
bowed. 

After  the  utterance  of  that  blessing  Savon- 
arola himself  fell  on  his  knees  and  hid  his  face 
in  temporary  exhaustion.  Those  great  jets  of 
emotion  were  a necessary  part  of  his  life:  he 
himsplf  had  said  to  the  people  long  ago,'  “ With- 
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out  preaching  I can  not  live.”  But  it  was  a 
life  that  shattered  him. 

In  a few  minutes  more  some  had  risen  to 
their  feet,  but  a larger  number  remained  kneel- 
ing, and  all  faces  were  intently  watching  him. 
He  had  taken  into  his  hands  a crystal  vessel, 
containing  the  consecrated  Host,  and  was  about 
to  address  the  people. 

“ You  remember,  my  children,  three  days  ago 
I besought  you,  when  I should  hold  this  ^cra- 
ment  in  my  hand  in  the  face  of  you  all,  to  pray 
fervently  to  the  Most  High  that  if  this  work  of 
mine  does  not  come  from  Him,  He  will  send  a 
fire  and  consume  me,  that  I may  vanish  into  the 
eternal  darkness  away  from  His  light  which  I 
have  hidden  with  my  falsity.  Again  I beseech 
you  to  make  that  prayer,  and  to  make  it  now.^ 

It  was  a breathless  moment : perhaps  no  man 
really  prayed,  if  some  in  a spirit  of  devout  obe- 
dience made  the  effort  to  pray.  Every  con- 
sciousness was  chiefly  possess^  by  the  sense 
that  Savonarola  was  praying,  in  a voice  not  loud 
but  distinctly  audible  in  the  wide  stillness. 

“ Lord,  if  I have  not  wrought  in  sincerity  of 
soul,  if  my  word  cometh  not  from  Thee,  strike 
me  in  this  moment  with  Thy  thunder,  and  let 
the  fires  of  Thy  wrath  inclose  me.” 

He  c^ised  to  speak,  and  stood  motionless, 
with  the  consecrated  Mystery  in  his  hand,  with 
eyes  uplifted  and  a quivering  excitement  in  his 
whole  aspect.  Every  one  else  was  motionless 
and  silent  too,  while  the  sunlight,  which  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  had  here  and  there  been 
piercing  the  grayness,  made  fitful  streaks  across 
the  convent  wall,  causing  some  awe-stricken 
spectators  to  start  timidly.  But  soon  there  was 
a wider  parting,  and  with  a gentle  quickness, 
like  a smile,  a stream  of  brightness  poured  itself 
on  the  crystal  vase,  and  then  spread  itself  over 
Savonarola’s  face  vnth  mild  glorification. 

An  instantaneous  shout  rang  through  the  Pi- 
azza, Behold  the  answer  1” 

The  warm  radiance  thrilled  through  Savona- 
rola’s frame,  and  so  did  the  shout.  It  was  his 
last  moment  of  untroubled  triumph,  and  in  its 
rapturous  confidence  he  felt  carried  to  a grander 
scene  yet  to  come,  before  an  audience  that  would 
represent  all  Christendom,  in  whose  presence  he 
would  again  be  sealed  as  the  messenger  of  the 
supreme  righteousness,  and  feel  himself  full 
charged  with  Divine  strength.  It  was  bnt  a 
moment  that  expanded  itself  in  that  prevision. 
While  the  shout  was  still  ringing  in  his  ears  he 
turned  away  within  the  church,  feeling  the  strain 
too  great  for  him  to  bear  it  longer. 

But  when  the  Frate  had  disappeared,  and  the 
sunlight  seemed  no  longer  to  have  any  thing 
special  in  its  illumination,  but  was  spreading  it- 
self impartially  over  all  things  clean  and  unclean, 
there  began,  along  with  the  general  movement 
of  the  crowd,  a confusion  of  voices  in  which  cer- 
tain strong  discords  and  varying  scales  of  laugh- 
ter made  it  evident  that,  in  the  previous  silence 
and  universal  kneeling,  hostility  and  scorn  had 
only  submitted  unwillingly  to  a momentary  spell. 

It  seems  to  me  the  plaudits  are  giving  way 
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to  criticism,”  said  Tito,  who  had  been  watching 
the  scene  attentively  from  an  upper  loggia  in  one 
of  the  houses  opposite  the  church.  “ Neverthe- 
less it  was  a strildng  moment,  eh,  Messer  Pietro? 
Fra  Girolamo  is  a man  to  make  one  understand 
that  there  was  a time  when  the  monk’s  frock  was 
a sjrmbol  of  power  over  men’s  minds  rather  than 
over  the  keys  of  women’s  cupboards.” 

Assuredly,”  said  Pietro  Cennini.  ^^And 
until  I have  seen  proof  that  Fra  Girolamo  has 
much  less  faith  in  God’s  judgments  than  the 
common  run  of  men,  instead  of  having  consid- 
erably more,  I shall  not  believe  that  he  would 
brave  Heaven  in  this  way  if  his  soul  were  laden 
with  a conscious  lie.” 


CHAPTER  LXm. 


BIPENINO  SCHEMES. 


A MONTH  after  that  Carnival,  one  morning 
near  the  end  of  March,  Tito  descended  the  mar- 
ble steps  of  the  Old  Palace,  boimd  on  a preg- 
nant errand  to  San  Marco.  For  some  reason 
he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  direct  road,  which 
was  but  a slightly  bent  line  from  the  Old  Pal- 
ace ; he  chose  rather  to  make  a circuit  by  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  where  the  people  would 
bo  pouring  out  of  the  church  after  the  early  ser- 
mon. 

It  was  in  the  grand  church  of  Santa  Croce 
that  the  daily  Lenten  sermon  had  of  late  had 
the  largest  audience.  For  Savonarola’s  voice 
had  ceased  to  be  heard  even  in  his  own  church 
of  San  Marco,  a hostile  Signoria  having  imposed 
silence  on  him  in  obedience  to  a new  letter  from 
the  Pope,  threatening  the  city  with  an  imme- 
diate interdict  if  this  ^‘wretched  worm”  and 

monstrous  idol”  were  not  forbidden  to  preach, 
and  sent  to  demand  pardon  at  Rome.  And 
next  to  hearing  Fra  Girolamo  himself,  the  most 
exciting  Lenten  occupation  was  to  hear  him 
argued  against  and  vilified.  This  excitement 
was  to  be  had  in  Santa  Croce,  where  the  Fran- 
ciscan appointed  to  preach  the  Quaresimal  ser- 
mons had  offered  to  clench  his  arguments  by 
walking  through  the  fire  with  Fra  Girolamo. 
Had  not  that  schismalical  Dominican  said  that 
his  prophetic  doctrine  would  be  proved  by  a 
miracle  at  the  fitting  time?  Here,  then,  was 
the  fitting  time.  Let  Savonarola  w^k  through 
the  fire,  and  if  he  came  out  unhurt  the  Divine 
origin  of  his  doctrine  would  be  demonstrated ; 
but  if  the  fire  consumed  him  his  falsity  would 
be  manifest ; and  that  he  might  have  no  excuse 
for  evading  the  test,  the  Franciscan  declared 
himself  willing  to  be  a victim  to  this  high  logic, 
and  to  be  burned  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
necessary  minor  premiss. 

Savonarola,  according  to  his  habit,  had  taken 
no  notice  of  these  pulpit  attacks.  But  it  hap* 
pened  that  the  zealous  preacher- of  Santa  Croce 
was  no  other  than  the  Fra  Francesco  di  Puglia, 
who  at  Prato  the  year  before  had  been  engaged 
in  a like  challenge  with  Savonarola’s  fervent  fol- 
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lower  Fra  Domenico,  hut  had  been  called  home 
by  his  superiors  while  the  heat  was  simply  ora- 
torical. Honest  Fra  Domenico,  then,  who  was 
preaching  Lenten  sermons  to  the  women  in  the 
Via  Cocornero,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  new  chal- 
lenge than  he  took  up  the  gauntlet  for  his  mas- 
ter, and  declared  himself  ready  to  walk  through 
the  fire  with  Fra  Francesco.  Already  the  peo- 
ple were  beginning  to  take  a strong  interest  in 
what  seemed  to  them  a short  and  easy  method 
of  argument  (for  those  who  were  to  be  con- 
vinced), when  Savonarola,  keenly  alive  to  the 
dangers  that  lay  in  the  mere  discussion  of  the 
case,  commanded  Fra  Domenico  to  withdraw  his 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  and  secede  from  the 
affair.  The  Franciscan  declared  himself  con- 
: tent : he  had  not  directed  his  challenge  to  any 
subaltern,  but  to  Fra  Girolamo  himself. 

After  that  the  popular  interest  in  the  Lenten 
sermons  had  flagged  a little.  But  this  morn- 
ing, when  Tito  entered  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Croce,  he  found,  as  he  expected,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  pouring  from  the  church  in  large  num- 
bers. Instead  of  dispersing,  many  of  them  con- 
centrated themselves  toward  a particular  spot 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  Tito  took  the  same  direction,  threading  the 
crowd  with  a careless  and  leisurely  air,  but 
keeping  careful  watch  on  that  monastic  en- 
trance, as  if  he  expected  some  object  of  inter- 
est to  issue  from  it. 

It  was  no  such  expectation  that  occupied  the 
crowd.  The  object  they  were  caring  about  was 
already  visible  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a large 
placard,  affixed  by  order  of  the  Signoria,  and 
covered  with  very  legible  official  handwriting. 

But  curiosity  was  somewhat  balked  by  the  fact 
that  the  manuscript  was  chiefly  in  Latin ; and 
I though  nearly  every  man  knew  beforehand  ap- 
proximately  what  the  placard  contained,  he  had 
an  appetite  for  more  exact  knowledge,  which 
gave  him  an  irritating  sense  of  his  neighbor’s 
ignorance  in  not  being  able  to  interpret  the 
learned  tongue.  For  that  aural  acquaintance 
with  Latin  phrases  which  the  unlearned  might 
pick  up  from  pulpit  quotations  constantly  inter- 
preted by  the  preacher  could  help  them  little 
when  they  saw  written  Latin ; the  spelling  even 
of  the  modem  language  being  in  an  unorgan- 
ized and  scrambling  condition  for  the  mass  of 
people  who  could  read  and  write,*  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  assembled  nearest  to  the  placard 
were  not  in  the  dangerous  predicament  of  pos- 
sessing that  little  knowledge. 

“ It’s  the  Frate’s  doctrines  that  he’s  to  prove 
by  being  burned,”  said  that  large  public  char- 
acter Goro,  who  happened  to  be  among  the 
foremost  gazers.  “The  Signoria  has  taken  it 
in  hand,  and  the  writing  is  to  let  us  know. 

It’s  what  the  Padre  has  been  telling  us  about 
in  his  sermon.” 

“Nay,  Goro,”  said  a sleek  shop-keeper,  com- 

* Tlie  old  diarists  throw  in  their  consonants  with  a oern- 
pulous  regard  rather  to  quantity  than  position,  well  typi- 
fied by  the  Ragnolo  (Agnnolo  Gabridlo)  of 

Boocaccio*^B  Ferondo. 
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passionately,  thou  hast  got  thy  legs  into  twist- 
ed hose  there.  The  Frate  has  to  prore  his  doc- 
trines by  not  being  burned : he  is  to  walk  through 
the  fire,  and  come  oat  on  the  other  side  sound 
and  whole.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  a young  sculptor,  who  wore 
his  white-streaked  cap  and  tunic  with  a jaunty 
air.  ‘^But  Fra  Girolamo  objects  to  walking 
through  the  fire.  Being  sound  and  whole  al- 
ready, he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  walk 
through  the  fire  to  come  out  in  just  the  same 
condition.  He  leaves  such  odds  and  ends  of 
work  to  Fra  Domenico.” 

Then  I say  he  flinches  like  a coward,”  said 
€k>ro,  in  a wheezy  treble.  Suffocation ! that 
was  what  he  did  at  the  Carnival.  He  had  us 
all  in  the  Piazza  to  see  the  lightning  strike  him, 
and  nothing  came  of  it.” 

Stop  that  bleating,”  said  a tall  shoemaker, 
who  had  stepped  in  to  hear  part  of  the  sermon, 
with  bunches  of  slippers  hanging  over  his  shoul- 
ders. ‘*It  seems  to  me,  friend,  that  you  are 
about  as  wise  as  a calf  with  water  on  its  brain. 
The  Frate  will  flinch  from  nothing:  hc*ll  say 
nothing  beforehand,  perhaps,  but  when  the  mo- 
ment comes  he'll  walk  through  the  Are  without 
asking  any  gray-frqpk  to  keep  him  company. 
But  1 would  give  a shoe-string  to  know  what 
this  Latin  all  is.” 

♦‘There’s  so  much  of  it,”  said  the  shop-keeper, 
else  I’m  pretty  good  at  guessing.  Is  there  no 
scholar  to  be  seen?”  he  added,  with  a slight  ex- 
pression of  disgust. 

There  was  a general  turning  of  heads,  which 
caused  the  talkers  to  descry  Tito  approaching  in 
their  rear. 

“ Here  is  one,”  said  the  young  sculptor,  smil- 
ing and  raising  his  cap. 

“It  is  the  secretary  of  the  Ten:  he  is  going 
to  the  convent,  doubtless ; make  way  for  him,” 
said  the  shop-keeper,  also  doffing,  though  that 
mark  of  respect  was  rarely  shown  by  Florentines 
except  to  the  highest  officials.  The  exceptional 
reverence  was  really  exacted  by  the  splendor  and 
grace  of  Tito's  appearance,  which  made  his  black 
mantle,  with  its  gold  fibula,  look  like  a regal 
robe,  and  his  ordinary  black  velvet  cap  like  an 
entirely  exceptional  head-dress.  The  harden- 
ing of  his  cheeks  and  mouth,  which  was  the 
chief  change  in  his  face  since  he  came  to  Flor- 
ence, seemed  to  a superficial  glance  only  to  give 
his  beauty  a more  masculine  character.  He 
raised  his  own  cap  immediately  and  said, 

“Thanks,  my  friend,  I merely  wished,  as  you 
did,  to  see  what  is  at  the  foot  of  this  placard — 
ah,  it  is  as  1 expected.  1 had  been  informed 
that  the  government  permits  any  one  who  will 
to  subscribe  his  name  as  a candidate  to  enter 
the  fire — which  is  an  act  of  liberality  worthy  of 
the  magnificent  Signoria — ^reserving  of  coarse 
the  right  to  make  a selection.  And  doubtless 
many  believers  will  be  eager  to  subscribe  their 
names.  For  what  is  it  to  enter  the  fire  to  one 
whose  faith  is  firm?  A man  is  afraid  of  the 
fire  because  he  believes  it  will  bum  him;  but 
if  he  ^eves  the  contrary?” — here  Tito  lifted 
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^s  shoulders  and  made  an  oratorical  pause — 

“ for  which  reason  I have  never  been  one  to  dis- 
believe the  Frate,  when  he  has  said  that  he 
would  enter  the  fire  to  prove  his  doctrine.  For 
in  his  place,  if  you  believed  the  fire  would  not 
bum  you,  which  of  you,  my  friends,  would  not 
enter  it  as  readily  as  you  would  walk  along  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Mugnone  ?” 

As  Tito  looked  round  him  during  this  appeal 
there  was  a change  in  some  of  his  audience  veiy 
much  like  the  change  in  an  eager  dog  when  he 
is  invited  to  smell  something  pungent.  Since 
the  question  of  burning  was  becoming  practical, 
it  was  not  every  one  who  would  rashly  commit 
himself  to  any  general  view  of  the  relation  be- 
tween faith  and  fire.  The  scene  might  have 
been  too  much  for  a gravity  less  under  com- 
mand than  Tito’s. 

“Then,  Messer  Segretario,”  said  the  young 
sculptor,  “ it  seems  to  me  Fra  Francesco  is  the 
greater  hero,  for  he  offers  to  enter  the  fire  for 
the  troth,  though  he  is  sure  the  fire  will  bum 
him.” 

“ I do  not  deny  it,”  said  Tito,  blandly.  “But 
if  it  turns  out  that  Fra  Francesco  is  mistaken, 
he  will  have  been  burned  for  the  wrong  side,  and 
the  Church  has  never  reckoned  such  as  martyrs. 

We  must  suspend  our  judgment  until  the  trial 
has  really  taken  place.” 

“ It  is  tme,  Messer  Segretario,”  said  the  shop- 
keeper, with  subdued  impatience.  “But  will 
you  favor  ns  by  interpreting  the  Latin  ?” 

“Assuredly,”  said  Tito.  “It  does  but  ex- 
press the  conclusions  or  doctrines  which  the 
Frate  specially  teaches,  and  which  the  Irial  by 
fire  is  to  prove  tme  or  false.  They  are  doubt- 
less familiar  to  yon.  First,  that  Florence — ” 

“ Let  us  have  the  Latin  bit  by  bit,  and  then 
tell  08  what  it  means,”  said  the  shoemaker,  who 
had  been  a frequent  hearer  of  Fra  Girolamo. 

“ Willingly,”  said  Tito,  smiling.  “ You  will 
then  judge  if  I give  you  the  right  meaning.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; that’s  fair,”  said  Goro. 

EccUm  Dei  indiget  renovationey  that  is,  the 
Church  of  God  needs  purifying  or  regenerating.” 

“ It  is  true,”  said  several  voices  at  once. 

“ That  means,  the  priesu  ought  to  lead  bet- 
ter lives ; there  needs  no  miracle  to  prove  that 
That’s  what  the  Frate  has  always  been  saying,” 
said  the  shoemaker. 

‘ * Flagellabitur,  ” Tito  went  on.  * ‘ That  is,  it 
will  be  scourged.  Renovabitur:  it  will  be  puri- 
fied. Florentia  qnoque  post  flagella  renovabitur 
et  pTosperabit%ir : Florence  also,  after  the  scourg- 
ing, shall  be  purified  and  shall  prosper.” 

“ That  means,  we  are  to  get  Fisa  again, ’’said 
the  shop-keeper, 

“ And  get  the  wool  from  England  as  we  used 
to  do,  I should  hope,”  said  an  elderly  man,  in 
an  old  fashioned  berretta,  who  had  been  silent 
till  now.  “ There’s  been  scourging  enough  with 
the  sinking  of  the  trade.” 

At  this  moment,  a tall  personage,  surmount- 
ed by  a red  feather,  issued  from  the  door  of  the 
convent,  and  exchanged  an  indifferent  glance 
with  Tito ; who,  tossing  his  becchetto  carelessly 
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oyer  his  left  shoalder,  turned  to  his  reading 
again,  while  the  bj-standers,  with  more  timid- 
ity than  respect,  shrank  to  make  a passage  for 
Messer  Dolfo  Spini. 

Infidelea  convertentur  ad  Christum^''  Tito 
went  on.  **That  is,  the  infidels  shall  be  con- 
▼erted  to  Christ.” 

“ Those  are  the  Turks  and  the  Moors.  Well, 
IVe  nothing  to  say  against  that,”  said  the  shop- 
keeper, dispassionately. 

“/ffFc  autem  omnia  erunt  temporibus  nostria 
— and  all  these  things  shall  happen  in  our 
times.” 

“ Why,  what  use  would  they  be  else  ?”  said 
Goro. 

Uxcommunicatto  nuper  lata  contra  Reveren- 
dum  Patrem  nostrum  Fratrem  Hieronymum  nulla 
tat — the  excommunication  lately  pronounced 
against  our  reverend  father.  Fra  Girolamo,  is 
null.  Non  observantea  earn  non  peccant — those 
who  disregard  it  are  not  committing  a sin.” 

**  1 shall  know  better  what  to  say  to  that  when 
we  have  had  the  Trial  by  Fire,”  said  the  shop- 
keeper. 

Which  doubtless  will  clear  up  every  thing,” 
said  Tito.  “That  is  all  the  Latin — all  the  con- 
clusions that  are  to  be  proved  true  or  false  by 
the  trial.  The  rest  you  can  perceive  is  simply 
a proclamation  of  the  Signoria  in  good  Tuscan, 
calling  on  such  as  are  eager  to  walk  through  the 
fire  to  come  to  the  Palazzo  and  subscribe  their 
names.  Can  I serve  you  further?  If  not — ” 

Tito,  as  he  turned  away,  raised  his  cap  and 
bent  slightly,  with  so  easy  an  air  that  the 
movement  seemed  a natural  prompting  of  def- 
erence. 

He  quickened  his  pace  as  he  left  the  Piazza, 
and  after  two  or  three  turnings  he  paused  in  a 
quiet  street  before  a door  at  which  ho  gave  a 
light  and  peculiar  knock.  It  was  opened  by  a 
young  woman,  whom  he  chucked  under  the 
chin  as  he  asked  her  if  the  Padrone  was  within, 
and  he  then  passed,  without  further  ceremony, 
through  another  door  which  stood  ajar  on  his 
right  hand.  It  admitted  him  into  a handsome 
but  untidy  room,  where  Dolfo  Spini  sat  playing 
with  a fine  stag-hound,  which  alternately  snuff- 
ed at  a basket  of  pups  and  licked  his  hands  with 
that  afifectionate  disregard  of  her  master’s  mor- 
als which  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  felt  to  be 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  attributes  of  her  sex. 
He  just  looked  up  as  Tito  entered,  but  contin- 
ued his  play,  simply  from  that  disposition  to 
persistence  in  some  irrelevant  action,  by  which 
slow-witted  sensual  people  seem  to  be  continu- 
ally counteracting  their  own  purposes.  Tito 
was  patient. 

“ A handsome  bracca  that,”  he  said,  quietly, 
standing  with  his  thumbs  in  his  belt.  Present- 
ly he  added,  in  that  cool  liquid  tone  which  seem- 
ed mild,  but  compelled  attention,  “When  you 
have  finished  such  caresses  as  can  not  possibly 
be  defen-ed,  my  Dolfo,  we  will  talk  of  business,  , 
if  you  please.  My  time,  which  I could  wish  to 
be  eternity  at  your  service,  is  not  entirely  my 
own  this  morning.” 
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“Down,  Mischief,  down!”  said  Spini,  with 
sudden  roughness.  “Malediction!”  he  add- 
ed, still  more  grufiiy,  pushing  the  dog  aside; 
then,  starting  from  his  seat,  he  stood  close  to 
Tito,  and  put  a hand  on  his  shoulder  as  he 
spoke. 

“I  hope  your  sharp  wits  see  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  business,  my  fine  necromancer,  for 
it  seems  to  me  no  clearer  than  the  bottom  of  a 
sack.” 

“What  is  your  difficulty,  my  cavaliere?” 

“ These  accursed  Frati  Minori  at  Santa  Croce. 

They  are  drawing  back  now.  Fra  Francesco 
himself  seems  afraid  of  sticking  to  his  chal- 
lenge ; talks  of  the  Prophet  being  likely  to  use 
magic  to  get  up  a false  miracle — thinks  he 
might  be  dragged  into  the  fire  and  burned,  and 
the  Prophet  might  come  out  whole  by  magic, 
and  the  Church  be  none  the  better.  And  then, 
after  all  our  talking,  there's  not  so  much  as  a 
blessed  lay  brother  who  will  offer  himself  to  pair 
with  that  pious  sheep  Fra  Domenico.” 

“It  is  the  peculiar  stupidity  of  the  tonsured 
skull  that  prevents  them  from  seeing  of  how  lit- 
tle consequence  it  is  whether  they  are  burned  or 
not,”  said  Tito.  “Have  you  sworn  well  to 
them  that  they  shall  be  in  ^o  danger  of  entering 
the  fire?” 

“No,”  said  Spini,  looking  puzzled;  “be- 
cause one  of  them  will  be  obliged  to  go  in  with 
Fra  Domenico,  who  thinks  it  a thousand  years 
I till  the  fagots  are  ready.” 

! “ Not  at  all.  Fra  Domenico  himself  is  not 

likely  to  go  in.  I have  told  you  before,  my 
Dolfo,  only  your  powerful  mind  is  not  to  be  im- 
pressed without  more  repetition  than  suffices  for 
the  vulgar — I have  told  you  that  now  you  have 
got  the  Signoria  to  take  up  this  afifair  and  pre- 
vent it  from  being  hushed  up  by  Fra  Girolamo,  < 
nothing  is  necessary  but  that  on  a given  day  the 
fuel  should  be  prepared  in  the  Piazza,  and  the 
people  got  together  with  the  expectation  of  see- 
ing something  prodigious.  If,  after  that,  the 
Prophet  quits  the  Piazza  without  any  appear- 
ance of  a miracle  on  his  side,  he  is  ruined  with 
the  people : they  will  be  ready  to  pelt  him  out 
erf  the  city,  the  Signoria  will  find  it  easy  to  ban- 
ish him  from  the  territory,  and  his  Holiness 
may  do  as  he  likes  with  him.  Therefore,  tny 
Alcibiades,  swear  to  the  Franciscans  that  their 
gray  frocks  shall  not  come  within  singeing  dis- 
tance of  the  fire.” 

Spini  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head  with  one 
hand,  and  tapped  his  sword  against  his  leg  with 
the  other,  to  stimulate  his  power  of  seeing  these 
intangible  combinations. 

“ But,”  he  said  presently,  looking  up  again, 

“ unless  we  fall  on  him  in  the  Piazza,  when  the 
people  are  in  a rage,  and  make  an  end  of  him 
and  his  lies  then  and  there,  Valori  and  the  Sal- 
viati  and  the  Albizzi  will  take  up  arms  and 
rai.se  a fight  for  him.  1 know  that  was  talked 
of  when  there  was  the  hubbub  on  Ascension 
Sunday.  And  the  people  may  turn  round  again : 
there  may  be  a story  raised  of  the  French  king 
coming  again,  or  some  other  cursed  chance  in 
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the  hypocrite’s  fiivor.  The  city  will  never  be 
safe  till  he’s  oat  of  it.’* 

‘‘He  will  be  out  of  it  before  long,  without 
your  giving  yourself  any  further  trouble  than 
this*  little  comedy  of  the  Trial  by  Fire.  The 
wine  and  the  sun  will  make  vinegar  without 
any  shouting  to  help  them,  as  your  Florentine 
sages  would  say.  You  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  delivering  your  city  from  an  incubus  by 
an  able  stratagem,  instead  of  risking  blunders 
with  sword-thrusts.** 

But  suppose  he  did  get  magic  and  the  devil 
to  help  him,  and  walk  through  the  fire  after 
all?’*  said  Spini,  with  a grimace  intended  to 
hide  a certain  shyness  in  trenching  on  this  spec- 
ulative ground.  “How  do  you  know  there’s 
nothing  in  those  things?  Plenty  of  scholars 
believe  in  them,  and  this  Frate  is  bad  enough 
for  any  thing.** 

“Oh,  of  coarse  there  are  such  things,”  said 
Tito,  with  a shrug;  “but  I have  particular 
reasons  for  knowing  that  the  Frate  is  not  on 
such  terms  with  the  devil  as  can  give  him  any 
confidence  in  this  affair.  The  only  magic  he 
relies  on  is  his  own  ability.” 

“Ability!”  said  Spini.  “Do  you  call  it 
ability  to  be  setting  Florence  at  loggerheads 
with  the  Pope  and  all  the  powers  of  Italy — all 
to  keep  beckoning  at  the  French  king  who  never 
comes  ? You  may  call  him  able,  but  I call  him 
a hypocrite,  who  wants  to  be  master  of  every 
body,  and  get  himself  made  Pope.** 

“You  judge  with  your  usual  penetration,  my 
captain,  but  our  opinions  do  not  clash.  The 
Frate,  wanting  to  be  master,  and  to  carry  out 
his  projects  against  the  Pope,  requires  the  lever 
of  a foreign  power,  and  requires  Florence  as  a 
fulcrum.  I used  to  think  him  a narrow-minded 
bigot,  but  now  1 think  him  a shrewd  ambitious 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  aiming  at,  and  di- 
rects his  mm  as  skillfully  as  you  direct  a ball 
when  yoiroe  playing  at  maglioJ^ 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Spini,  cordially,  “I  can 
aim  a ball.” 

“It  is  true,”  said  Tito,  with  bland  gravity; 
“and  I should  not  have  troubled  you  with  my 
trivial  remark  on  the  Frate’s  ability,  but  that 
you  may  see  how  this  Will  heighten  the  credit 
of  your  sqccess  against  him  at  Home  and  at 
Milan,  which  is  sure  to  serve  you  in  good  stead 
when  the  city  comes  to  change  its  policy.” 

“Well,  thou  art  a good  little  demon,  and 
shalt  have  good  pay,**  said  Spini,  patronizingly ; 
whereupon  he  thought  it  only  natural  that  the 
useful  Greek  adventurer  should  smile  with  grati- 
fication as  he  said — 

“ Of  course,  any  advantage  to  me  depends  en- 
tirely on  your — ^'* 

“ We  shall  have  our  supper  at  my  palace  to- 
night,” interrupted  Spini,  with  a significant  nod 
and  an  affectionate  pat  on  Tito’s  shoulder,  “ and 
I shall  expound  the  new  scheme  to  them  all.” 

“Pardon,  my  magnificent  patron,”  said  Tito ; 
“ the  scheme  has  been  the  same  from  the  first — 
it  has  never  varied  except^  in  your  memory. 
Are^u  sure  yoa  have  fast  hold  of  it  now  ?” 
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Spini  rehearsed. 

“ One  thing  more,”  ho  said,  as  Tito  was  hast- 
ening away.  “ There  is  that  sharp>nosed  no- 
tary, Ser  Cecconc ; he  has  been  handy  of  late. 
Tell  me,  you  who  can  see  a man  wink  when 
you’re  behind  him,  do  you  think  I may  go  on 
making  use  of  him  ?” 

Tito  dared  not  say  “no.**  He  knew  his  com- 
panion too  well  to  trust  him  with  advice  when 
all  Spini’s  vanity  and  self-interest  were  not  en- 
gaged in  concealing  the  adviser. 

“Doubtless,”  ho  answered,  promptly.  “I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  Ceccone.” 

That  suggestion  of  the  notary’s  intimate  ac- 
cess to  Spini  caused  Tito  a passing  twinge,  in> 
terrupting  his  amused  satisfaction  in  t^  success 
with  which  he  made  a tool  of  the  man  who  fan- 
cied himself  a patron.  For  he  had  been  rather 
afraid  of  Ser  Ceccone.  Tito’s  nature  made  him 
peculiarly  alive  to  circumstances  that  might  be 
tamed  to  his  disadvantage;  his  memory  was 
much  haunted  by  such  possibilities,  stimulating 
him  to  contrivances  by  which  he  might  ward 
them  off.  And  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should 
forget  that  October  morning  more  than  a year 
ago,  when  Romola  had  appeared  suddenly  be- 
fore him  at  the  door  of  Nello’s  shop,  and  had 
compelled  him  to  declare  his  certainty  that  Fra 
Girolamo  was  not  going  outside  the  gates.  The 
fact  that  Ser  Ceccone  had  been  a witness  of  that 
scene,  together  with  Tito’s  perception  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  was  an  object  of  dislike 
to  the  notary,  had  received  a new  importance 
from  the  recent  turn  of  events.  For  after  hav- 
ing been  implicated  in  the  Medicean  plots,  and 
found  it  advisable  in  consequence  to  retire  into 
the  country  for  some  time,  Ser  Ceccone  had  of 
late,  since  his  reappearance  in  the  city,  attached 
himself  to  the  Arrabbiati,  and  cultivated  the 
patronage  of  Dolfo  Spini.  Now  that  captain 
of  the  Compagnacci  was  much  given,  when  in 
the  company  of  intimates,  to  confidential  narra- 
tive about  his  own  doings,  and  if  Ser  Ceccone's 
powers  of  combination  were  sharpened  by  en- 
mity, he  might  gather  some  knowledge  which 
be  could  use  against  Tito  with  very  unpleasant 
results. 

It  would  be  pitiable  to  be  balked  in  well- 
conducted  schemes  by  an  insignificant  notaiy ; 
to  be  lamed  by  the  sting  of  an  insect  whom  he 
had  offended  unawares.  “But,”  Tito  said  to 
himself,  “ the  man’s  dislike  to  me  can  be  no- 
thing deeper  than  the  ill-humor  of  a dinnerless 
dog ; I shall  conquer  it  if  I can  make  him  pros- 
peraos.”  And  he  had  been  very  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity which  had  presented  itself  of  provid- 
ing the  notary  with  a temporary  post  as  an  extra 
cancelliere  or  registering  secretary  under  the  Ten, 
believing  that  with  this  sop  and  the  expectation 
of  more,  the  waspish  cur  must  be  quite  cured  of 
the  disposition  to  bite  him. 

Bat  perfect  scheming  demands  omniscience, 
and  the  notary’s  envy  had  been  stimulated  into 
hatred  by  causes  of  which  Tito  knew  nothing. 
That  evening  when  Tito,  returning  from  his 

critical  audience  with  the  Special  Council,  had 
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brushed  by  Ser  Ceccone  on  the  stairs,  the  notary, 
who  had  only  just  returned  from  Pistoja,  and 
learned  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators,  was  lx)und 
on  an  errand  which  bore  a humble  rcscmblance 
to  Tito’s.  He  also,  without  giving  up  a show 
of  popular  zeal,  had  been  patting  in  the  Medi- 
cean  lottery.  He  also  had  been  privy  to  the  un- 
executed plot,  and  was  willing  to  tell  what  he 
knew,  but  knew  much  less  to  tell.  Ho  also 
would  have  been  willing  to  go  on  treacherous  j 
errands,  but  a more  eligible  agent  had  fore-i 
stalled  him.  His  propositions  were  received 
coldly ; the  council,  he  was  told,  was  already  in  I 
possession  of  the  needol  information,  and  since  I 
he  had  been  thus  busy  in  sedition,  it  would  be  | 
well  for^  him  to  retire  out  of  the  way  of  mis- 1 
chief,  otherwise  the  government  might  be  | 
obliged  'to  take  note  of  him.  Ser  Cecccme 
wanted  no  evidence  to  make  him  attribute  his 
failure  to  Tito,  and  his  spite  was  the  more  bitter  j 
because  the  nature  of  the  case  compelled  him  to 
hold  his  peace  about  it.  Nor  was  this  the  whole 
of  his  grudge  against  the  flourishing  Melema. 
On  issuing  from  his  hiding-place,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  Arrabbiati,  he  had  earned  some 
pay  as  one  of  the  spies  who  reported  information 
on  Florentine  affairs  to  the  Milanese  court ; but 
his  pay  had  been  small,  notwithstanding  his 
pains  to  write  full  letters,  and  he  had  lately 
been  apprised  that  his  news  was  seldom  more 
than  a late  and  imperfect  edition  of  what  was 
known  already.  Now  Ser  Ceccone  had  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  that  Tito  had  an  underhand  con- 
nection with  the  Arrabhiati  and  the  Court  of 
Milan,  but  he  had  a suspicion  of  which  he 
chewed  the  cud  with  as  strong  a sense  of  flavor 
as  if  it  had  been  a certainty. 

This  fine-grown  vigorous  hatred  could  swal- 
low the  feeble  opiate  of  Tito’s  favors,  and  be  as 
lively  as  ever  after  it.  Why  should  Ser  Cec- 
cone like  Melema  any  the  better  for  doing  him 
favors  ? Doubtless  the  suave  secretary  had  his 
own  ends  to  serve ; and  what  right  had  he  to 
the  superior  position  which  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  show  favor?  But  since  he  had  tuned 
his  voice  to  flattery  Ser  Ceccone  would  pitch 
his  in  the  same  key,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
who  would  win  at  the  game  of  outwitting. 

To  have  a mind  well  oiled  with  that  sort  of 
argument  which  prevents  any  claim  from  grasp- 
ing it  seems  eminently  convenient  sometimes ; 
only  the  oil  becomes  objectionable  when  we  find 
it  anointing  other  minds  on  which  we  want  to 
establish  a hold. 

Tito,  however,  not  being  quite  omniscient, 
felt  now  no  more  than  a passing  twinge  of  un- 
easiness at  the  suggestion  of  Ser  Ceccone’s  pow- 
er to  hurt  him.  It  was  only  for  a little  while 
that  he  cared  greatly  about  keeping  clear  of 
suspicions  and  hostility.  He  was  now  playing 
his  final  game  in  Florence,  and  the  skill  he 
was  conscious  of  applying  gave  him  a pleasure 
in  it  even  apart  from  the  expected  winnings. 
The  errand  on  which  he  was  bent  to  San  Marco 
was  a stroke  in  which  he  felt  so  much  confi- 
dence that  ho  had  already  given  notice  to  the 
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Ten  of  his  desire  to  resign  his  ofiSce  at  an  in- 
definite period  within  the  next  month  or  two, 
and  had  obtained  permission  to  make  that  resig- 
nation suddenly,  if  his  affairs  needed  it,  with  the 
understanding  that  Niccolo  Macchiavelli  was  to 
be  his  provisional  substitute,  if  not  his  succes- 
sor. He  was  acting  on  hypothetic  grounds,  but 
this  was  the  sort  of  action  that  had  the  keenest 
interest  for  his  diplomatic  mind.  From  a com- 
bination of  general  knowledge  concerning  Sa- 
vonarola’s purposes  with  diligently  observed  de- 
tails he  had  framed  a conjecture  which  he  was 
about  to  verify  by  this  visit  to  San  Marco.  If 
he  proved  to  be  right  his  game  would  be  won, 
and  he  might  soon  turn  his  back  on  Florence. 
He  looked  eagerly  toward  that  consummation, 
for  many  circumstances  besides  his  own  weari- 
ness of  the  place  told  him  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  be  gone. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THE  PROPHET  IN  lUS  CELL. 

Tiro’s  visit  to  San  Marco  had  been  announced 
beforehand,  and  he  was  at  once  conducted  by 
Fra  Niccolb,  Savonarola’s  secretary,  up  the  spi- 
ral staircase  into  the  long  corridors  lined  with 
cells— corridors  where  Fra  Angelico’s  frescoes, 
delicate  as  the  rainbow  on  the  melting  cloud, 
startled  the  unaccustomed  eye  here  and  there, 
as  if  they  had  been  sudden  reflections  cast  from 
an  ethereal  world,  where  the  Madonna  sat  crown- 
ed in  her  radiant  glory,  and  the  divine  infant 
looked  forth  with  perpetual  promise. 

It  was  an  hour  of  relaxation  in  the  monas- 
tery, and  most  of  the  cells  were  empty.  The 
light  through  the  narrow  windows  looked  in  on 
nothing  but  bare  walls,  and  the  hard  pallet, 
and  the  crucifix.  And  even  behind  that  door 
at  the  end  of  a long  corridor,  in  thinner  cell 
opening  from  an  ante-chamb^  whm  tlie  Prior 
usually  sat  at  his  desk  or  received  private  visit- 
ors, the  high  jet  of  light  fell  on  only  one  more 
object  that  looked  quite  as  common  a monastic 
sight  as  the  bare  walls  and  hard  pallet.  It  was 
but  the  back  of  a figure  in  the  long  white  Do- 
minican tunic  and  scapulary,  kneeling  with 
bowed  head  before  a crucifix.  It  might  have 
been  any  ordinaiy  Fra  Girolamo,  who  had  no- 
thing worse  to  confess  than  thinking  of  wrong 
things  when  he  was  singing  in  coroy  or  feeling 
a spiteful  joy  when  Fra  Benedetto  dropped  the 
ink  over  his  own  miniatures  in  the  breviary  he 
was  illuminating — who  had  no  higher  thought 
than  that  of  climbing  safely  into  paradise  up 
the  narrow  ladder  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  obe- 
dience.  But  under  this  particular  white  tunic 
there  was  a heart  beating  with  a consciousness 
inconceivable  to  the  average  monk,  and  perhaps 
hard  to  be  conceived  by  any  man  who  has  not 
arrived  at  self-knowledge  through  a tumultuous 
inner  life : a consciousness  in  which  irrevocable 
errors  and  lapses  from  veracity  were  so  entwined 
with  noble  purposes  and  sincere  beliefs,  in  which 
self-justifying  expediency  was  so  inwoven  with 
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the  tissue  of  a great  work  which  the  whole  being 
seemed  as  unable  to  abandon  as  the  body  was 
unable  to  abandon  glowing  and  trembling  be- 
fore the  objects  of  hope  and  fear,  that  it  was 
perhaps  impossible,  whatever  course  might  be 
adopt^,  for  the  conscience  to  find  perfect  re- 
pose. 

Savonarola  was  not  only  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  there  were  Latin  words  of  prayer  on  bis 
lips,  and  yet  he  was  not  praying.  Ho  had  en- 
tered his  cell,  had  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  burst 
into  words  of  supplication,  seeking  in  this  way 
for  an  influx  of  calmness  which  would  be  a war- 
rant to  him  that  the  resolutions  urged  on  him 
by  crowding  thoughts  and  passions  were  not 
wresting  him  away  from  the  Divine  support; 
but  the  previsions  and  impulses  which  had  been 
at  work  mthin  him  for  the  last  hour  were  too 
imperious;  and  while  he  pressed  his  hands 
against  his  face,  and  while  his  lips  were  utter- 
ing audibly,  ‘‘Cor  mund^  crea  in  me,**  his 
mind  was  still  filled  wiWthe  images  of  the 
snare  his  enemies  had  prepared  for  him,  was 
still  busy  with  the  arguments  by  which  he  could 
justify  Umself  against  their  taunts  and  accusa- 
tions. 

And  it  was  not  only  against  his  opponents 
that  Savonarola  had  to  defend  himself.  This 
morning  he  had  had  new  proof  that  his  friends 
and  followers  were  as  much  inclined  to  urge  on 
the  trial  by  fire  os  his  enemies ; desiring  and 
tacitly  expecting  that  he  himself  would  at  last 
accept  the  challenge,  and  evoke  the  long-expected 
miracle  which  was  to  dissipate  doubt  and  triumph 
over  malignity.  Had  he  not  said  that  God  would 
declare  Himself  at  the  fitting  time  ? And  to  the 
understanding  of  plain  Florentines,  eager  to  get 
party  questions  settled,  it  seemed  that  no  time 
could  bo  more  fitting  than  this.  Certainly,  if 
Fra  Domenico  walked  through  the  fire  unhurt, 
that  would  be  a miracle,  and  the  faith  and  ardor 
of  that  good  brother  were  felt  to  be  a cheering 
angury;  but  Savonarola  was  acutely  conscious^ 
that  the  secret  longing  of  his  followers  to  see 
him  accept  the  challenge  had  not  been  dissipated 
by  any  reasons  he  had  given  for  his  refiisai. 

Tet  it  was  impossible  to  him  to  satisfy  them ; 
and  with  bitter  distress  he  saw  now  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  resist  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  trial  in  Fra  Domenico's  case. 
Not  that  Savonarola  had  uttered  and  written  a 
falsity  when  he  declared  his  belief  in  a future 
supernatural  attestation  of  his  work;  but  his 
mind  was  so  constituted  that  while  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  believe  in  a miracle  which,  being  dis- 
tant and  undefined,  was  screened  behind  the 
strong  reasons  he  saw  for  its  occurrence,  and 
vet  easier  for  him  to  have  a belief  in  inward 
miracles  such  as  his  own  prophetic  inspiration 
and  divinely  wrought  intuitions ; it  was  at  the 
same  time  insurmountably  difiicult  to  him  to  be- 
lieve in  the  probability  of  a miracle  which,  like 
this  of  being  carried  unhurt  through  the  fire, 
pressed  in  all  its  details  on  his  imagination  and 
involved  a demand  not  only  for  belief  but  for 
exceptional  action. 
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Savonarola's  nature  was  one  of  those  in  which 
opposing  tendencies  coexist  in  almost  equal 
strength : the  passionate  sensibility  which,  im- 
patient of  definite  thought,  floods  every  idea  with 
emotion  and  tends  toward  contemplative  ecstasy, 
alternated  in  him  with  a keen  perception  of  out- 
ward facts  and  a vigorous  practical  judgment  of 
men  and  things.  And  in  this  case  of  the  Trial 
by  Fire,  the  latter  characteristics  were  stimula- 
ted into  unusual  activity  by  an  acute  physical 
sensitiveness  which  gives  overpowering  force  to 
the  conception  of  pain  and  destruction  as  a nec- 
essary sequence  of  facts  which  have  already  been 
experienced  as  causes  of  pain.  The  readiness 
with  which  men  will  consent  to  touch  red-hot 
iron  with  a wet  finger  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
their  theoretic  acceptance  of  the  impossibility 
that  the  iron  will  bum  them : practical  belief  de- 
pends on  what  is  most  strongly  represented  in 
the  mind  at  a given  moment.  And  with  the 
Frate's  constitution,  when  the  Trial  by  Fire  was 
urged  iOn  his  imagination  as  an  immediate  de- 
mand, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  believe  that 
ho  or  any  other  man  could  walk  through  the 
flames  unhurt — impossible  for  him  to  believe 
that  even  if  he  resolved  to  offer  himself  he 
would  not  shrink  at  the  last  moment. 

But  the  Florentines  were  not  likely  to  make 
these  fine  distinctions.  To  the  common  run  of 
mankind  it  has  always  seemed  a proof  of  mental 
vigor  to  find  moral  questions  easy,  and  judge 
conduct  according  to  concise  alteratives.  And 
nothing  was  likely  to  seem  plainer  than  that  a 
man  who  at  one  time  declared  that  God  would 
not  leave  him  without  the  guarantee  of  a miracle, 
and  yet  drew  back  when  it  was  proposed  to  test 
his  declaration,  had  said  what  he  did  not  believe. 

Were  not  Fra  Domenico  and  Fra  Mariano,  and 
scores  of  Piagnoni  besides,  ready  to  enter  the 
fire?  What  was  the  cause  of  their  superior 
courage,  if  it  was  not  their  superior  faith  ? Sa- 
vonarola could  not  have  explained  his  conduct 
satisfactorily  to  his  friends,  even  if  he  had  been 
able  to  explain  it  thoroughly  to  himself.  And 
he  was  not.  Our  naked  feelings  make  haste  to 
clothe  themselves  in  propositions  which  lie  at 
hand  among  our  store  of  opinions,  and  to  give 
a true  account  of  what  passes  within  us  some- 
thing else  is  necessary  besides  sincerity,  even 
when  sincerity  is  unmixed.  In  these  very  mo- 
ments, when  Savonarola  was  kneeling  in  audible 
prayer,  he  had  ceased  to  hear  the  words  on  his 
lips.  They  were  drowned  by  argumentative 
voices  within  him  that  shaped  their  reasons  more 
and  more  for  an  outward  audience. 

“ To  appeal  to  Heaven  for  a miracle  by  a rash 
acceptance  of  a challenge,  which  is  a mere  snare 
prepared  for  me  by  ignoble  foes,  would  be  a 
tempting  of  God,  and  the  appeal  would  not  be 
res^nded  to.  I^t  the  Pope's  legate  come,  let 
th^embassadors  of  all  the  great  Powers  come 
and  promise  that  the  calling  of  a General  Coun- 
cil and  the  reform  of  the  Church  shall  hang  on 
the  miracle,  and  X will  enter  the  flames,  trusting 
that  G^d  will  not  withhold  His  seal  from  that 
great  work.  Until  then  I reserve  myself  for 
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higher  duties  which  are  directly  laid  upon  me : 
it  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  leap  from  the  chariot 
for  the  sake  of  wrestling  with  eveiy  loud  rannter. 
But  Fra  Domenico  s invincible  zeal  to  enter  into 
the  trial  may  be  the  sign  of  a Divine  vocation, 
may  be  a pledge  that  the  miracle — ” 

But  no ! when  Savonarola  brought  his  mind 
close  to  the  threatened  scene  in  the  Piazza,  and 
imagined  a human  body  entering  the  fire,  his 
belief  recoiled  again.  It  was  not  an  event  that 
his  imagination  could  simply  see : he  felt  it  with 
shuddering  vibrations  to  the  extremities  of  his 
sensitive  hngers.  The  miracle  could  not  be. 
Nay,  the  trial  itself  was  not  to  happen : he  was 
warranted  in  doing  all  in  his  power  to  hinder  it. 
The  fuel  might  be  got  ready  in  the  Piazza,  the 
people  might  be  assembled,  the  preparatory  for- 
malities might  be  gone  through : all  this  was 
perhaps  inevitable  now,  and  he  could  no  longer 
resist  it  without  bringing  dishonor  on — himself? 
Yes,  and  therefore  on  the  cause  of  God.  But 
it  was  not  really  intended  that  the  Franciscan 
should  enter  the  fire,  and  while  he  hung  back 
there  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  Fra 
Domenico's  entrance.  At  the  very  worst,  if  Fra 
Domenico  were  compelled  to  enter,  he  should 
carry  the  consecrated  Host  with  him,  and  with 
that  Mysteiy  in  his  hand,  there  might  be  a war- 
rant for  expecting  that  the  ordinary'  effects  of 
fire  would  be  stayed ; or,  more  probably,  this 
demand  would  be  resisted,  and  might  thus  be  a 
final  obstacle  to  the  trial. 

But  these  intentions  could  not  be  avowed ; 
he  must  appear  frankly  to  await  the  trial,  and 
to  trust  in  its  issue.  That  dissidence  between 
inward  reality  and  outward  seeming  was  not  the 
Christian  simplicity  after  which  ho  had  striven 
through  years  of  his  youth  and  prime,  and  which 
he  had  preached  as  a chief  fruit  of  the  Divine 
life.  In  the  stress  and  heat  of  the  day,  with 
cheeks  burning,  with  shouts  ringing  in  the  cars, 
who  is  so  blest  as  to  remember  the  yearnings  he 
had  in  the  cool  and  silent  morning,  and  know 
that  he  has  not  belied  them  ? 

“ O God,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  people — 
because  they  arc  blind — because  their  faith  de- 
pends on  me.  If  I put  on  sackcloth  and  cast 
myself  among  the  ashes,  who  will  take  up  the 
standard  and  head  the  battle  ? Have  I not  been 
led  by  a way  which  I knew  not  to  the  work  that 
lies  before  me  ?” 

The  conflict  was  one  that  could  not  end,  and 
in  the  effort  at  prayerful  pleading  the  uneasy 
mind  laved  its  smart  continually  in  thoughts  of 
the  greatness  of  that  task  which  there  was  no 
man  else  to  fulfill  if  ho  forsook  it.  It  was  not 
a thing  of  every  day  that  a man  should  be  in- 
spired with  the  vision  and  the  daring  that  made 
a sacred  rebel. 

Even  the  words  of  prayer  had  died  away^  He 
continued  to  kneel, but  his  mind  was  filleawith 
the  images  of  results  to  be  felt  through  all  Eu- 
rope; and  the  sense  of  immediate  difficulties 
was  being  lost  in  the  glow  of  that  vision,  when 
the  knocking  at  the  door  announced  the  expect- 
ed visit. 
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Savonarola  drew  on  his  mantle  before  he  left 
his  cell,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  received  vis- 
itors ; and  with  that  immediate  response  to  any 
apped  from  without  which  belongs  to  a power- 
loving  nature  accustomed  to  make  its  power  felt 
by  speech,  he  met  Tito  >vith  a glance  as  self- 
possessed  and  strong  as  if  he  had  risen  from  res- 
olution instead  of  conflict. 

Tito  did  not  kneel,  but  simply  made  a greet- 
ing of  profound  deference,  which  Savonarola 
received  quietly  without  any  sacerdotal  words, 
and  then  desiring  him  to  be  seated,  said  at  once, 

“Your  business  is  something  of  weight,  my 
son,  that  could  not  be  conveyed  through  others?” 

Assuredly,  father,  else  I should  not  have 
presumed  to  ask  it.  I will  not  trespass  on  your 
time  by  any  proem.  I gathered  from  a remark 
of  Messer  Domenico  Mazzinghi  that  you  might 
be  glad  to  make  use  of  the  next  special  courier 
who  is  sent  to  France  with  dispatches  from  the 
Ten.  1 must  enfr^t  you  to  pardon  me  if  I 
have  been  too  offioi4l;  but  inasmuch  as  Messer 
Domenico  is  at  this  moment  away  at  his  v^lla, 

I wished  to  apprise  you  that  a courier  carrying 
important  letters  is  about  to  depart  for  Lyons  at 
daybreak  to-morrow. 

The  muscles  of  Fra  Girolamo’s  face  were  em- 
inently under  command,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  all  men  whose  personality  is  powerful,  and 
in  deliberate  speech  he  was  habitually  cautious, 
confiding  his  intentions  to  none  without  neces- 
sity. But  under  any  strong  mental  stimulus 
his  eyes  were  liable  to  a dilation  and  added  brill- 
iancy that  no  strength  of  will  could  control. 

He  looked  steadily  at  Tito,  and  did  not  answer 
immediately,  as  if  he  bad  to  consider  whether 
the  information  he  had  just  heard  met  any  pur- 
pose of  his. 

Tito,  whose  glance  never  seemed  observant, 
but  rarely  let  any  thing  escape  it,  had  expected 
precisely  that  dilation  and  flash  of  Savonarola’s 
eyes  which  he  had  noted  on  other  occasions. 

He  saw  it,  and  then  immediately  busied  him- 
self in  adjusting  his  gold  fibula,  which  hod  got 
wrong;  seeming  to  imply  that  he  awaited  an 
answer  patiently. 

The  fact  was  that  Savonarola  had  expected 
to  receive  this  intimation  from  Domenico  Maz- 
zinghi, one  of  the  Ten,  an  ardent  disciple  of 
his,  whom  he  had  already  employed  to  write  a 
private  letter  to  the  Florentine  embassador  in 
France,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a letter  to  the 
French  king  himself  in  Savonarola's  handwrit- 
ing, which  now  lay  ready  in  the  desk  at  his  side. 

It  was  a letter  calling  on  the  king  to  assist  in 
summoning  a General  Council,  that  might  re- 
form the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  begin  by 
deposing  Pope  Alexander,  who  was  not  right- 
fully Pope,  teing  a vicious  unbeliever,  elected 
by  corruption,  and  governing  by  simony. 

This  fact  was  not  what  Tito  knew,  but  what 
his  hypothetic  talent,  constructing  from  subtle 
indications,  had  led  him  to  guess  and  hope. 

“It  is  true,  my  son,”  said  Savonarola,  quiet- 
ly. “It  is  true  I have  letters  which  I would 
gladly  serfd  by  safe  conveyance  under  cover  to 
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onr  embassador.  Our  community  of  San  Mar* 
CO,  as  you  know,  has  afiairs  in  France,  being, 
among  other  things,  responsible  for  a debt  to 
that  singularly  wise  and  experienced  French- 
man, Signor  Philippe  de  Comines,  on  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Medici,  which  we  purchased;  but  I 
apprehend  that  Domenico  Mazzinghi  himself 
may  return  to  the  city  before  evening,  and  1 
should  gain  more  time  for  preparation  of  the 
letters  if  1 waited  to  deposit  them  in  his  hands.’’ 

Assuredly,  reverend  father,  that  might  be 
better  on  all  grounds  except  one,  namely,  that 
if  any  thing  occurred  to  hinder  Messer  Domeni- 
co’s return,  the  dispatch  of  the  letters  would  re- 
quire either  that  I should  come  to  San  Marco 
again  at  a late  hour,  or  that  you  should  send 
them  to  me  by  your  secretaiy ; and  I am  aware 
that  you  wish  to  guard  against  the  false  infer- 
ences which  might  be  drawn  from  a too  frequent 
communication  between  yourself  and  any  officer 
of  the  government.”  In  throwing  out  this  dif- 
ficulty Tito  felt  that  the  more  unwillingness  the 
Frate  showed  to  trust  him  the  more  certain  he 
would  be  of  his  conjecture. 

Savonarola  was  silent ; but  while  he  kept  his 
mouth  firm  a slight  glow  rose  in  his  face  with 
the  suppressed  excitement  that  was  growing 
within  him.  It  would  be  a critical  moment— 
that  in  which  he  delivered  the  letter  out  of  his 
own  hands. 

“It  is  most  probable  that  Mo^ser  Domenico 
will  return  in  time,”  said  Tito,  cfiecting  to  con- 
sider the  Frate’s  determination  settled,  and  ris- 
ing from  his  chair  as  he  spoke.  With  your 
permission  I will  take  my  leave,  father,  not  to 
trespass  on  your  time  when  my  errand  is  done; 
but  as  I may  not  be  favored  with  another  inter- 
view, I venture  to  confide  to  you  what  is  not 
yet  known  to  others  except  to  the  magnificent 
Ten,  that  I contemplate  resigning  my  secretaiy- 
sbip,  and  leaving  Florence  shortly.  Am  I pre- 
suming too  much  on  your  interest  in  stating 
what  relates  chiefly  to  myself?” 

“Speak  on,  my  son,”  said  the  Frate,  “I  de- 
sire to  know  your  prospects.” 

“ I find,  then,  that  I have  mistaken  my  real 
vocation  in  forsaking  the  career  of  pure  letters, 
for  which  I was  brought  up.  The  politics  of 
Florence,  father,  are  worthy  to  occupy  the  great- 
est mind — to  occupy  yours — when  a man  is  in  a 
position  to  execute  his  own  ideas;  but  when, 
like  me,  he  can  only  hope  to  be  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  changing  schemes,  he  requires  to  be  an- 
imated by  the  minor  attachments  of  a bom  Flor- 
entine : also,  my  wife’s  unhappy  alienation  from 
a Florentine  residence  since  the  painful  events 
of  August  naturally  influences  me.  I wish  to 
join  her.” 

Savonarola  inclined  his  head  approvingly. 

“I  intend,  then,  soon  to  leave  Florence,  to 
visit  the  chief  courts  of  Europe,  and  to  widen 
my  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  letters  in  the 
various  universities.  I shall  go  first  to  the  court 
of  Hungary,  where  scholars  are  /eminently  wel- 
come ; and  I shall  probably  start  in  a week  or 
ten  days.  I have  not  concealed  from  you,  fa- 


ther, that  I am  no  religious  enthusiast ; I have 
I not  my  wife’s  ardor ; but  religious  enthusiasm, 
as  I conceive,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  grandeur  and  justice  of  your  views 
concerning  the  government  of  nations  and  the 
Church.  And  if  you  condescend  to  intrust  me 
with  any  commission  that  will  further  the  rela- 
tions you  wish  to  establish  I shall  feel  honored. 
May  I now  take  my  leave  ?” 

“Stay,  my  son.  When  you  depart  from 
Florence  I will  send  a letter  to  your  wife,  of 
whose  spiritual  welfare  I would  fain  be  assured, 
for  she  left  me  in  anger.  As  for  the  letters  to 
France,  such  as  I have  ready — ” 

Savonarola  rose  and  turned  to  his  desk  as  he 
spoke.  He  took  from  it  a letter  on  which  Tito 
could  see,  but  not  read,  an  address  in  the  Frate’s 
own  minute  and  exquisite  handwriting,  still  to 
be  seen  covering  the  margins  of  his  Bibles.  He 
took  a large  sheet  of  paper,  inclosed  the  letter, 
and  sealed  it. 

“Pardon  me,  father,”  said  Tito,  before  Sa- 
vonarola had  time  to  speak,  “unless  it  were  your 
decided  wish,  I would  rather  not  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  away  the  letter.  Messer 
Domenico  Mazzinghi  will  doubtless  return,  or, 
if  not.  Fra  Niccolo  can  convey  it  to  me  at  the 
second  hour  of  the  evening,  when  I shall  place 
the  other  dispatches  in  the  courier’s  hands.’’ 

“At  present,  my  son,”  said  the  Frate,  waiv- 
ing that  point,  “ I wish  you  to  address  this  pack- 
e-t  to  our  embassador  in  your  own  handwriting, 
which  is  preferable  to  my  secretary’s.’’ 

Tito  sat  down  to  write  the  address  while  the 
Frate  stood  by  him  with  folded  arms,  the  glow 
mounting  in  his  cheek,  and  his  lip  at  last  quiv- 
ering. Tito  rose  and  was  about  to  move  away, 
when  Savonarola  said,  abruptly, 

“ Take  it,  my  son.  There  is  no  use  in  wait- 
ing. It  does  not  please  me  that  Fra  Niccolo 
should  have  needless  errands  to  the  Palazzo.” 

As  Tito  took  the  letter  Savonarola  stood 
in  suppressed  excitement  that  forbade  further 
speech.  There  seems  to  be  a subtle  emanation 
from  passionate  natures  like  his,  making  their 
mental  states  tell  immediately  on  others ; when 
they  are  absent-minded  and  inwardly  excited 
there  is  silence  in  the  air. 

Tito  made  a deep  reverence,  and  went  out 
with  the  letter  under  bis  mantle. 

The  letter  was  duly  delivered  to  the  courier 
and  carried  out  of  Florence.  But  before  that 
happened  another  messenger,  privately  employ- 
ed by  Tito,  had  conveyed  information  in  cipher, 
which  was  carried  by  a series  of  relays  to  armed 
agents  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  on 
the  watch  for  the  very  purpose  of  intercepting 
dispatches  on  the  borders  of  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

THE  TBIAL  BT  FIBE. 

Little  more  than  a .week  after,  on  the  sev- 
enth of  April,  the  great  Piazza  della  Signoria 
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presented  a stranger  spectacle  even  than  the  fiu  I 
mons  Bonfire  of  Vanities.  And  a greater  mul* 
titnde  had  assembled  to  see  it  than  had  ever 
before  tried  to  find  place  for  themselves  in  the 
wide  Piazza,  even  on  the  day  of  San  Giovanni. 

It  was  near  mid-day,  and  since  the  early 
morning  there  had  been  a gradual  swarming  of 
the  people  at  every  coign  of  vantage  or  disad^ 
vantage  offered  by  tho  facades  and  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  such  spaces  of  the  pavement  as  were 
free  to  the  public.  Men  were  seated  on  iron 
rods  that  made  a sharp  angle  with  the  rising 
wall,  were  clutching  slim  pillars  with  arms  and 
logs,  were  astride  on  the  necks  of  the  rough 
statuary  that  here  and  there  surmounted  tho 
entrances  of  the  grander  houses,  were  finding  a 
palm’s-breadth  of  seat  on  a bit  of  architrave, 
and  a footing  on  the  rough  projections  of  the 
rustic  stone-work,  while  they  clutched  the  strong 
iron  rings  or  staples  driven  into  the  walls  beside 
them. 

For  they  were  come  to  see  a Miracle : cramped 
limbs  and  abraded  flesh  seemed  slight  inconven- 
iences with  that  prospect  close  at  hand.  It  is 
the  ordinary  lot  of  mankind  to  hear  of  miracles, 
and  more  or  less  believe  in  them ; but  now  the 
Florentines  were  going  to  see  one.  At  the  very 
least  they  would  see  half  a miracle ; for  if  the 
monk  did  not  come  whole  out  of  the  fire,  they 
would  see  him  enter  it,  and  infer  that  he  was 
burned  in  tho  middle. 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  it  seem- 
ed, that  the  fire  would  bo  kindled,  and  that  the 
monks  would  enter  it.  For  there,  before  their 
eyes,  was  the  long  platform,  eight  feet  broad 
and  twenty  yards  long,  with  a grove  of  fuel 
heaped  up  terribly,  great  branches  of  dry  oak  as 
a foundation,  crackling  thorns  above,  and  well- 
anointed  tow  and  rags,  known  to  make  fine 
flames  in  Florentine  illuminations.  The  plat-  I 
form  began  at  the  comer  of  the  marble  terrace 
in  front  of  the  old  palace,  close  to  Marzocco,  the 
stone  lion,  whose  aged  visage  looked  frowningly 
along  the  grove  of  fuel  that  stretched  obliquely 
across  the  Piazza. 

Besides  that  there  were  three  large  bodies  of 
armed  men : five  hundred  hired  soldiers  of  the 
Signoria  stationed  before  the  palace,  five  hun- 
dred Compaj^acci,  under  Dolfo  Spini,  for  off 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza,  and  three 
hundred  armed  citizens  of  another  sort,  under 
Marco  Salviati,  Savonarola’s  friend,  in  front  of 
Orcagna's  Loggia,  where  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  were  to  bo  placed  with  their  cham- 
pions. 

Here  had  been  much  expense  of  money  and  | 
labor,  and  high  dignities  were  concerned.  There 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  something 
• great  was  about  to  happen ; and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a great  thing  if  the  two  monks  were 
simply  burned,  for  in  that  case  too  God  would 
have  spoken,  and  said  very  plainly  that  Fra 
Girolamo  was  not  his  prophet. 

And  there  was  not  much  longer  to  wait,  for 
it  was  now  near  mid-day.  Half  the  monks 
were  already  at  their  post,  and  that  half  of  the 
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Loggia  that  lies  toward  the  Palace  was  already 
filled  with  gray  mantles ; but  the  other  hal^  di- 
vided off  by  Wrds,  was  still  empty  of  eveiy 
thing  except  a small  altar.  The  IVanciscans 
had  entered  and  taken  their  places  in  silence. 

But  now,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Piazza,  was 
heard  loud  chanting  from  two  hundred  voices, 
and  there  was  general  satisfaction,  if  not  in  the 
chanting,  at  least  in  the  evidence  that  the  Do- 
minicans were  come.  That  loud  chanting  rep- 
etition of  the  prayer,  “Let  God  arise,  and  let 
his  enemies  be  scattered,”  was  unpleasantly  sug- 
gestive to  some  impartial  ears  of  a desire  to 
vaunt  confidence  and  excite  dismay;  and  so 
was  the  flame-colored  velvet  cope  in  which  Fra 
Domenico  was  arrayed  as  he  headed  the  proces- 
sion, cross  in  liand,  his  simple  mind  really  ex- 
alted with  faith,  and  with  the  genuine  intention 
to  enter  the  flames  for  the  glory  of  God  and  Fra 
Girolamo.  Behind  him  came  Savonarola  in  the 
white  vestment  of  a priest,  carrying  in  his  hands 
a vessel  containing  the  consecrated  Host.  He 
too  was  chanting  loudly,  ho  too  looked  firm  and 
confident ; and  os  all  eyes  were  turned  eagerly 
on  him,  either  in  anxiety,  cariosity,  or  malig- 
nity, from  the  moment  when  he  entered  tiie 
Piazza  till  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  Loggia, 
and  deposited  the  Sacrament  on  the  altar,  there 
was  an  intensifying  flash  and  energy  in  his  coun- 
tenance responding  to  that  scrutiny. 

We  are  so  made,  almost  all  of  ns,  that  the 
false  seeming  which  we  have  thought  gf  with 
painful  shrinking  when  beforehand  in  our  soli- 
tude it  has  urged  itself  on  us  as  a necessity,  will 
possess  our  muscles  and  move  our  lips  as  if  no- 
thing but  that  were  easy  when  once  we  have 
come  under  the  stimulus  of  expectant  eyes  and 
ears.  And  the  strength  of  that  stimulus  to 
Savonarola  can  hardly  be  measured  by  the  ex- 
perience of  ordinary  lives.  Perhaps  no  man 
has  ever  had  a mighty  influence  over  his  fellows 
without  having  the  innate  need  to  dominate, 
and  this  need  usually  becomes  the  more  impe- 
rious in  proportion  as  the  complications  of  life 
make  self  inseparable  from  a purpose  which  is 
not  selfish.  In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that 
on  the  day  of  tho  Trial  by  Fire  the  doubleness 
which  is  the  pressing  temptation  in  eveiy  public 
career,  whether  of  priest,  orator,  or  statesman, 
was  more  strongly  defined  in  Savonarola’s  con- 
sciousness as  the  acting  of  a part,  than  at  any 
other  period  in  his  life.  He  was  straggling  not 
against  impending  martyrdom,  but  against  im- 
pending ruin. 

Therefore  he  looked  and  acted  as  if  he  were 
thoroughly  confident,  when  all  the  while  fore- 
boding was  pressing  with  leaden  weight  on  bis 
heart,  not  only  because  of  the  probable  issues  of 
this  trial,  but  because  of  another  event  already 
past — an  event  which  was  spreading  a sunny 
satisfaction  through  the  mind  of  a man  who  was 
looking  down  at  the  passion-wom  prophet  from 
a window  of  the  Old  Palace.  It  was  a common 
turning-point  toward  which  those  widely-sun- 
dered lives  had  been  converging,  that  two  even- 
ings ago  the  news  had  come  that  the  Florentine 
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oonrier  of  the  Ten  had  been  arrested  and  robbed 
of  all  his  dispatches,  so  that  Savonarola’s  letter 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
not  only  heightening  rage,  but  giving  a new 
justification  to  extreme  measures.  There  was 
no  malignity  in  Tito  Mclema's  satisfaction : it 
was  the  mild  self-gratulation  of  a man  who  has 
won  a game  that  has  employed  hypothetic  skill, 
not  a game  that  has  stirred  the  muscles  and 
heated  the  blood.  Of  course  that  bundle  of 
desires  and  contrivances  called  human  nature, 
when  moulded  into  the  form  of  a plain-featured 
Frate  Predicatore,  more  or  less  of  an  impostor, 
could  not  be  a pathetic  object  to  a brilliant- 
minded  scholar  who  understood  every  thing. 
Tet  this  tonsured  Girolamo,  with  the  high  nose 
and  large  under  lip,  was  an  immensely  clever 
Frate,  mixing  with  his  absurd  superstitions  or 
fabrications  very  remarkable  notions  about  gov- 
ernment : no  babbler,  but  a man  who  could  keep 
his  secrets.  Tito  had  no  more  spite  against 
him  than  against  Saint  Dominic.  On  the  con- 
trary, Fra  Girolamo’s  existence  had  been  high- 
ly convenient  to  Tito  Melema,  furnishing  him 
with  that  round  of  the  ladder  from  which  he 
was  about  to  leap  on  to  a new  and  smooth  foot- 
ing very  much  to  his  heart’s  content.  And  ev- 
ery thing  now  was  in  forward  preparation  for 
that  leap : let  one  more  sun  rise  and  set,  and 
Tito  hoped  to  quit  Florence.  He  had  been  so 
industrious  that  he  felt  at  full  leisure  to  amuse 
himself  with  to-day’s  comedy,  which  the  thick- 
headed Dolfo  Spini  could  never  have  brought 
about  but  for  him. 

Not  yet  did  the  loud  chanting  cease,  but  rath- 
er swelled  to  a deafening  roar,  being  taken  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  Piazza  by  the  Piagnoni,  who 
carried  their  little  red  crosses  as  a badge,  and, 
most  of  them,  chanted  the  prayer  for  the  confu- 
sion of  Gk)d’8  enemies,  with  the  expectation  of 
an  answer  to  be  given  through  the  medium  of 
a more  signal  personage  than  Fra  Domenico. 
This  good  Frate,  in  his  flame-colored  cope,  was 
now  kneeling  before  the  little  altar  on  which 
the  Sacrament  was  deposited,  awaiting  his  sum- 
mons. 


On  the  Franciscan  side  of  the  Loggia  there 
was  no  chanting  and  no  flame-color : only  si- 
lence and  grayness.  But  there  was  this  coun- 
terbalancing difference,  that  the  Franciscans  had 
two  champions : a certain  Fra  Giuliano  was  to 
pair  with  Fra  Domenico,  while  the  original 
champion,  Fra  Francesco,  confined  his  chal- 
lenge to  Savonarola. 

Surely,”  thought  the  men  perched  uneasily 
on  rods  and  pillars,  *^all  must  be  ready  now. 
This  chanting  might  stop,  and  we  should  see 
better  when  the  Frati  are  moving  toward  the 
platform.” 

But  the  Frati  were  not  to  be  seen  moving 
yet.  Pale  Franciscan  faces  were  looking  un- 
easily over  the  boarding  at  that  flame-colored 
cope.  It  had  an  evil  look  and  might  be  en- 
chanted, so  that  a false  miracle  would  be 
wrought  by  magic.  Your  monk  may  come 
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whole  out  of  the  fire,  and  yet  it  may  be  the 
work  of  the  devil. 

And  now  there  was  passing  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  Loggia  and  the  marble  terrace  of  the 
Palazzo,  and  the  roar  of  chanting  became  a 
little  quieter,  for  every  one  at  a distance  was 
beginning  to  watch  more  eagerly.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  new  movement  was  not  a 
beginning,  but  an  obstacle  to  beginning.  The 
dignified  Florentines  appointed  to  preside  over 
this  aflair  as  moderators  on  each  side,  went  in 
and  out  of  the  Palace,  and  there  was  much  de- 
bate with  the  Franciscans.  But  at  last  it  was 
clear  that  Fra  Domenico,  conspicuous  in  his 
flame-color,  was  being  fetched  toward  the  Pal- 
ace. Probably  the  fire  had  already  been  kin- 
dled— it  was  difficult  to  sec  at  a distance — and 
the  miracle  was  going  to  begin. 

Not  at  all.  The  flame-colored  cope  disap- 
peared within  the  Palace;  then  another  Do- 
minican was  fetched  away ; and  for  a long  while 
every  thing  went  on  as  before — the  tiresome 
chanting,  which  was  not  miraculous,  and  Fra 
Girolamo  in  his  white  vestment  standing  just  in 
the  same  place.  But  at  last  something  hap- 
pened : Fra  Domenico  was  seen  coming  out  of 
the  Palace  again,  and  returning  to  his  brethren. 

He  had  changed  all  his  clothes  with  a brother 
monk,  but  ho  was  guarded  on  each  flank  by  a 
Franciscan,  lest  coming  into  the  vicinity  of  Sa- 
vonarola he  should  be  enchanted  again. 

^^Ah,  then,”  thought  the  distant  spectators, 
a little  less  conscious  of  cramped  limbs  and 
hunger,  “Fra  Domenico  is  not  going  to  enter 
the  fire.  It  is  Fra  Girolamo  who  offers  himself 
after  all.  We  shall  see  him  move  presently, 
and  if  he  comes  out  of  the  fiames  we  shall  have 
a fine  view  of  him !” 

But  Fra  Girolamo  did  not  move,  except  with 
the  ordinary  action  accompanying  speech.  The 
speech  was  bold  and  firm,  perhaps  somewhat 
ironically  remonstrant,  like  that  of  Elijah  to  the 
priests  of  Baal,  demanding  the  cessation  of  these 
trivial  delays.  But  speech  is  the  most  irritating 
kind  of  argument  for  those  who  are  out  of  hear- 
ing, cramped  in  the  limbs,  and  empty  in  the 
stomach.  And  what  need  was  there  for  speech  ? 

If  the  miracle  did  not  begin,  it  could  be  no  one’s 
fault  but  Fra  Girolamo’s,  who  might  put  an  end 
to  all  difficulties  by  offering  himself  now  the 
fire  was  ready,  as  he  had  been  forward  enough 
to  do  when  there  was  no  fuel  in  sight. 

More  movement  to  and  fro,  more  discussion ; 
and  the  afternoon  seemed  to  be  slipping  away 
all  the  faster  because  the  clouds  had  gathered, 
and  changed  the  light  on  every  thing,  and  sent 
a chill  through  the  spectators,  hungry  in  mind 
and  body. 

Now  it  was  the  crucifix  which  Fra  Domenico 
wanted  to  cany  into  the  fire  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  profane  in  that  manner.  After  some 
little  resistance  Savonarola  gave  way  to  this  ob- 
jection, and  thus  had  the  advantage  of  making 
one  more  concession ; but  he  immediately  placed 
in  Fra  Domenico’s  ^nds  the  vessel  containing 
the  consecrated  Host.  The  idea  that  the  pret- 
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cnce  of  the  sacred  Mystery  might  in  the  worst 
extremity  avert  the  ordinary  effects  of  fire  hov- 
ered  in  his  mind  as  a possibility ; but  the  issue 
on  which  he  counted  was  of  a more  positive 
kind.  In  taking  up  the  Host  he  said,  quietly, 
as  if  he  were  only  doing  what  had  been  presup- 
posed from  the  first, 

Since  they  are  not  willing  that  you  should 
enter  with  the  crucifix,  my  biother,  enter  simply 
with  the  Sacrament.” 

New  hoiTor  in  the  Franciscans ; new  firmness 
in  Savonarola.  *<lt  was  impious  presumption 
to  carry  the  Sacrament  into  the  fire : if  it  were 
burned  the  scandal  would  be  great  in  the  minds 
of  the  weak  and  ignorant.”  Not  at  all : even 
if  it  were  burned,  the  Accidents  only  would  be 
consumed,  the  Substance  would  remain.”  Here 
was  a question  that  might  be  argued  till  set  of 
sun  and  remain  as  elastic  as  ever ; and  no  one 
could  propose  settling  it  by  proceeding  to  the 
trial,  since  it  was  essentially  a preliminary 
question.  It  was  only  necessary  that  both  sides 
should  remain  firm — that  the  Franciscans  should 
persist  in  not  permitting  the  Host  to  be  carried 
into  the  fire,  and  that  Fra  Domenico  should 
persist  in  refusing  to  enter  without  it. 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  were  getting  darker, 
the  air  chiller.  Even  the  chanting  was  missed 
now  it  had  given  way  to  inaudible  argument; 
and  the  confused  sounds  of  talk  from  all  points 
of  the  Piazza,  showing  that  expectation  was 
every  where  relaxing,  contributed  to  the  irri- 
tating presentiment  that  nothing  decisive  would 
be  done.  Here  and  there  a dropping  shout  was 
heard ; then,  more  frequent  shouts  in  a rising 
scale  of  scorn. 

“ Light  the  fire  and  drive  them  in  !’*  “ Let 

us  have  a smell  of  roast — we  want  our  dinner!” 
“Come,  Prophet,  let  us  know  whether  any  thing 
is  to  happen  before  the  twenty-four  hours  are 
over!’^  “Yes,  yes,  what's  your  last  vision?” 
“Oh,  he's  got  a dozen  in  his  inside;  they’re 
the  small  change  for  a miracle !”  “ Oik,  Frate, 

where  are  you  ? Never  mind  wasting  the  fuel !” 

Still  the  same  movement  to  and  fro  between 
the  Loggia  and  the  Palace ; still  the  same  de- 
bate, slow  and  unintelligible  to  the  multitude  as 
the  colloquies  of  insects  that  touch  antennsQ  to 
no  other  apparent  effect  than  that  of  going  and 
coming.  But  an  interpretation  was  not  long 
wanting  to  unheard  debates  in  which  Fra  Giro- 
lamo was  constantly  a speaker : it  was  he  who 
was  hindering  the  trial ; every  body  w'as  appeal- 
ing to  him  now,  and  he  was  hanging  back. 

Sdon  the  shouts  ceased  to  be  distinguishable, 
and  were  lost  in  an  uproar  not  simply  of  voices, 
but  of  clashing  metal  and  trampling  feet.  The 
suggestions  of  the  irritated  people  had  stimu- 
lated old  impulses  in  Dolfo  Spini  and  his  band 
of  Compagnacci ; it  seemed  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost  for  patting  an  end  to  Florentine  diffi- 
culties by  getting  possession  of  the  arch-hypo- 
crite's person  ; and  there  was  a vigorous  rush  of 
tlie  armed  men  toward  the  Loggia,  thrusting 
the  people  aside,  or  driving  them  on  to  the  file 
of  soldiery  stationed  in  front  of  the  palace.  At 


this  movement  every  thing  was  suspended,  both 
with  monks  and  embarrassed  magistrates,  except 
the  palpitating  watch  to  see  what  would  come  of 
the  struggle. 

But  the  Loggia  was  well  guarded  by  the  band 
under  the  brave  Salviati ; the  soldiers  of  the 
Signoria  assisted  in  the  repulse ; and  the  tram- 
pling and  rushing  were  all  backward  again  to- 
ward the  Tetto  dc’  Pisani,  when  the  blackness 
of  the  heavens  seemed  to  intensify  in  this  mo- 
ment of  utter  confusion,  and  the  rain,  which 
had  already  been  felt  in  scattered  drops,  began 
to  fall  with  rapidly  growing  violence,  wetting 
the  fuel,  and  running  in  streams  off  the  plat- 
form, wetting  the  weary,  hungry  people  to  the 
skin,  and  driving  every  man’s  disgust  and  rage 
inward  to  ferment  there  in  the  damp  darkness. 

Every  body  knew  now  that  the  trial  by  fire 
was  not  to  happen.  The  Signoria  was  doubts 
less  glad  of  the  rain,  as  an  obvious  reason,  better 
than  any  pretext,  for  declaring  that  both  par- 
ties might  go  home.  It  was  the  issue  which 
Savonarola  had  expected  and  desired ; yet  it 
I would  be  an  ill  description  of  what  he  felt  to 
I say  that  he  was  glad.  As  that  rain  fell,  and 
plashed  on  the  edge  of  the  Loggia,  and  sent 
spray  over  the  altar  and  all  garments  and  faces, 
the  Frate  knew  that  the  demand  for  him  or  his 
to  enter  the  fire  was  at  an  end.  But  he  knew 
too,  with  a certainty  as  irresistible  as  the  damp 
chill  that  had  taken  possession  of  bis  frame, 
that  the  design  of  his  enemies  w’os  fulfilled,  and 
that  his  honor  was  not  saved.  He  knew  that 
he  should  have  to  make  his  way  to  San  Marco 
again  through  the  enraged  crowd,  and  that  the 
hearts  of  many  friends  who  would  once  have  de- 
fended him  w'ith  their  lives  would  now  be  turned 
against  him. 

When  the  rain  had  ceased  he  asked  for  a 
guard  from  the  Signoria,  and  it  was  given  him. 

Had  he  said  that  he  was  willing  to  die  for  the 
work  of  bis  life  ? Yes,  and  he  had  not  spoken 
falsely.  But  to  die  in  dishonor — held  up  to 
scorn  as  a hypocrite  and  a false  prophet  ? “ O 

God!  that  is  not  martyrdom!  It  is  the  blot- 
ting out  of  a life  that  has  been  a protest  against 
wrong.  Let  me  die  because  of  the  worth  that 
is  in  me,  not  because  of  my  weakness.”  • 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  light  from  the 
breaking  clouds  fell  on  Savonarola  as  be  left  the 
Loggia  in  the  midst  of  his  guard,  walking,  as 
he  had  come,  with  the  Sacrament  in  his  hand. 

But  there  seemed  no  glory  in  the  light  that  fell 
on  him  now,  no  smile  of  Heaven : it  was  only 
that  light  which  shines  on,  patiently  and  impar- 
tially, justifying  or  condemning  by  simply  show- 
ing all  things  in  the  slow  history  of  their  ripen- 
ing. He  heard  no  blessing,  no  tones  of  pity, 
but  only  taunts  and  threats.  He  knew  this  was 
but  a foretaste  of  coming  bitterness;  yet  his 
courage  mounted  under  all  moral  attack,  and  he 
showed  no  sign  of  dismay. 

“ Well  parried,  Frate  !”  said  Tito,  as  Savona- 
rola descended  the  steps  of  the  Loggia.  “But 
1 fear  your  career  at  Florence  is  ended.  What 
say  you,  my  Niccolo?” 
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It  is  a pity  his  falsehoods  were  not  all  of  a 
wise  sort, ’’said  Macchiavelli,  with  a melancholy 
shmg.  ^^With  the  times  so  much  on  his  side 
ns  they  are  about  church  affairs,  he  might  have 
done  something  great.” 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

jL  JfASQUE  OF  THE  FUHIE8. 

The  next  day  was  Palm  Sunday,  or  Oliye 
Sunday,  as  it  was  chiefly  called  in  the  olive- 
growing Valdamo ; and  the  morning  sun  shone 
>vith  a more  delicious  clearness  for  the  yester- 
day’s rain.  Once  more  Savonarola  mounted 
the  pulpit  in  San  Marco,  and  saw  a flock  around 
him  whose  faith  in  him  was  still  unshaken ; and 
this  morning  in  calm  and  sad  sincerity  he  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  die : in  the  front  of  all 
visions  he  saw  his  own  doom.  Once  more  he 
uttered  the  benediction,  and  saw  the  faces  of 
men  and  women  lifted  toward  him  in  venerating 
love.  Then  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  pul- 
pit and  turned  away  from  that  sight  forever. 

For  before  the  sun  had  set  Florence  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  passions  which  had  been  roused 
the  day  before  had  been  smouldering  through 
that  quiet  morning,  and  had  now  burst  out  again 
with  a fury  not  unassisted  by  design,  and  not 
without  official  connivance.  The  uproar  had 
begun  at  the  Duomo  in  an  attempt  of  some 
Compagnacci  to  hinder  the  evening  sermon, 
which  the  Piagnoni  had  assembled  to  hear. 
But  no  sooner  had  men's  blood  mounted  and 
the  disturbances  had  become  an  affray  than  the 
cry  arose,  ^‘To  San  Marco!  the  fim  to  San 
Marco!” 

And  long  before  the  daylight  had  died,  both 
the  church  and  convent  were  being  besieged  by 
an  enraged  and  continually  increasing  multi- 
tude. Not  without  resistance ; for  the  monks, 
long  conscious  of  growing  hostility  without,  had 
arms  within  their  walls,  and  some  of  them  fought 
as  vigorously  in  their  long  white  tunics  as  if 
they  had  been  Knights  Templars.  Even  the 
command  of  Savonarola  could  not  prevail  against 
the  impulse  to  self-defense  in  arms  that  were 
still  muscular  under  the  Dominican  serge.  There 
were  laymen  too  who  bad  not  chosen  to  depart, 
and  some  of  them  fought  flercely:  there  was 
firing  from  the  high  altar  close  by  the  great 
crucifix,  there  was  pouring  of  stones  and  hot 
embers  from  the  convent  roof,  there  was  close 
fighting  with  swords  in  the  cloisters.  Notwith- 
standing the  force  of  the  assailants,  the  attack 
lasted  till  deep  night. 

The  demonstrations  of  the  Government  had 
all  been  against  the  convent ; early  in  the  attack 
guards  had  been  sent,  not  to  disperse  the  assail- 
ants, but  to  command  all  within  the  convent  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  all  laymen  to  depart  from 
it,  and  Savonarola  himself  to  quit  the  Floren- 
tine territory  within  twelve  hours.  Had  Sa- 
vonarola quitted  the  convent  then  he  could 
hardly  have  escaped  being  tom  to  pieces;  he 
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was  willing  to  go,  but  his  friends  hindered  him. 

It  was  felt  to  be  a great  risk  even  for  some  lay- 
men of  high  name  to  depart  by  the  garden  wall, 
but  among  those  who  had  chosen  to  do  so  was 
Francesco  Valor!,  who  hoped  to  raise  rescue 
from  without. 

And  now  when  it  was  deep  night — when  the 
struggle  could  hardly  have  l^ted  much  longer, 
and  the  Compagnacci  might  soon  have  carried 
their  swords  into  the  library,  where  Savonarola 
was  praying  with  the  Brethren  who  had  either 
not  taken  up  arms  or  had  laid  them  down  at  his 
command — there  came  a second  body  of  guards, 
commissioned  by  the  Signoria  to  demand  the 
persons  of  Fra  Girolamo  and  his  two  coadjutors. 

Fra  Domenico  and  Fra  Salvestro. 

Loud  was  the  roar  of  triumphant  hate  when 
the  light  of  lanterns  showed  the  Frate  issuing 
from  the  door  of  the  convent  with  a guard  who 
promised  him  no  other  safety  than  that  of  the 
prison.  The  struggle  now  was,  who  should  get 
first  in  the  stream  that  rushed  up  the  narrow  ' 
street  to  see  the  Prophet  carried  back  in  igno- 
miny to  the  Piazza  where  he  had  braved  it  yes- 
terday— who  should  be  in  the  best  place  for 
reaching  his  ear  with  insult,  nay,  if  possible,  for 
smiting  him  and  kicking  him.  This  was  not 
difficult  for  some  of  the  armed  Compagnacci 
who  were  not  prevented  from  mixing  themselves 
with  the  guards. 

When  Savonarola  felt  himself  dragged  and 
pushed  along  in  the  midst  of  that  hooting  multi- 
tude; when  lanterns  were  lifted  to  show  him 
deriding  faces ; when  he  felt  himself  spat  upon, 
smitten  and  kicked  with  grossest  words  of  insult, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  worst  bitterness  of  life 
was  past.  If  men  judged  him  guilty,  and  were 
bent  on  having  his  blood,  h was  only  death  that 
awaited  him.  But  the  worst  drop  of  bitterness 
can  never  be  wrung  on  to  our  lips  from  without : 
the  lowest  depth  of  resignation  is  not  to  be  found 
in  martyrdom;  it  is  only  to  be  found  when  we 
have  covered  our  heads  in  silence  and  felt,  **I 
am  not  worthy  to  be  a martyr : the  truth  shall 
prosper,  but  not  by  me.” 

But  that  brief  imperfect  triumph  of  insulting 
the  Frate,  who  had  soon  disappeared  under  the 
doorway  of  the  Old  Palace,  was  only  like  the 
taste  of  blood  to  the  tiger.  Were  there  not  the 
houses  of  the  hypocrite’s  friends  to  be  sacked  ? 

Already  one  half  of  the  armed  multitude,  too 
much  in  the  rear  to  share  greatly  in  the  siege 
of  the  convent,  had  been  employed  in  the  more 
profitable  work  of  attacking  rich  houses,  not  with 
planless  desire  for  plunder,  but  with  that  dis- 
criminating selection  of  such  as  belonged  to  chief 
Piagnoni,  which  showed  that  the  riot  was  under 
guidance,  and  that  the  rabble  with  clubs  and 
staves  was  well  officered  by  sword-girt  Com- 
pagnacci. Was  there  not — next  criminal  after 
the  Frate— the  ambitious  Francesco  Valori,  sus- 
pected of  wanting  with  the  Frate’s  help  to  make 
himself  a Doge  or  Gonfalon iere  for  life  ? And 
the  gray-haired  man  who,  eight  months  ago,  had 
lifted  his  arm  and  his  voice  in  such  ferocious  de- 
mand for  justice  on  five  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
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only  escaped  from  San  Marco  to  experience  what 
others  called  jnstice — to  see  his  honse  sorroanded 
by  an  angry,  greedy  multitnde,  to  see  his  wife 
shot  dead  with  an  arrow,  and  to  be  himself  mur- 
dered, as  be  was  on  his  way  to  answer  a sum- 
mons to  the  Palazzo,  by  the  swords  of  men 
named  Ridold  and  Tomabnoni. 

In  this  way  that  Masque  of  the  Furies,  called 
Riot,  was  played  on  in  Florence  through  tbe 
hours  of  night  and  early  morning. 

But  the  chief  director  was  not  visible : he  hod 
his  reasons  for  issuing  his  orders  from  a private 
retreat,  being  of  rather  too  high  a name  to  let 
his  red  feather  be  seen  waving  among  all  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done  before  the  dawn.  The 
retreat  was  the  same  house  and  the  same  room 
in  a quiet  street  between  Santa  Croce  and  San 
Marco,  where  we  have  seen  Tito  paying  a secret 
visit  to  Dolfo  Spini.  Here  the  captain  of  the 
Compagnacci  sat  through  this  memorable  night, 
receiving  visitors  who  came  and  went,  and  went 
and  came,  some  of  them  in  the  guise  of  armed 
Compagnacci,  others  dressed  obscurely  and  with- 
out visible  arms.  There  was  abundant  wine  on 
the  table,  with  drinking-cups  for  chance  comers ; 
and  though  Spini  was  on  his  guard  against  ex- 
cessive drinking,  he  took  enough  from  time  to 
time  to  heighten  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  news  that  wa9  being  brought  to  him  con- 
tinually. 

Among  the  obscurely  dressed  visitors  Ser  Cec- 
cone  was  one  of  the  most  frequent,  and  as  the 
hours  advanced  toward  the  morning  twilight  he 
had  remained  as  Spini’s  constant  companion, 
together  with  Francesco  Cei,  who  was  then  in 
rather  careless  hiding  in  Florence,  expecting  to 
have  his  banishment  revoked  when  the  Frate’s 
fall  had  been  accomplished. 

The  tapers  had  burned  themselves  into  low 
shapeless  masses,  and  holes  in  the  shutters  were 
just  marked  by  a sombre  outward  light,  when 
Spini,  who  had  started  from  his  seat  and  walked 
up  and  down  with  an  angry  flush  on  his  face  at 
some  talk  that  had  been  going  forward  with 
those  two  unmilitary  companions,  burst  out — 

**The  devil  spit  him!  ho  shall  pay  for  it, 
though.  Ha,  hal  the  claws  shall  be  down  on 
him  when  he  little  thinks  of  them.  So  he  was 
to  be  the  great  man  after  all ! He’s  been  pre- 
tending to  chuck  every  thing  toward  my  cap,  as 
if  I were  a blind  beggarman,  and  all  the  while 
he’s  been  winking  and  filling  his  own  scarsella. 
I should  like  to  hang  skins  about  him  and  set 
my  hounds  on  him  I And  he’s  got  that  fine 
ruby  of  mine  I was  fool  enough  to  give  him 
yesterday.  Malediction!  And  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  me  in  his  sleeve  two  years  ago,  and  spoil- 
ing the  best  plan  that  ever  was  laid.  I was  a 
fool  for  tnisting  myself  with  a rascal  who  had 
long-twisted  contrivances  that  nobody  could  see 
to  the  end  of  but  himself.” 

“A  Greek,  too,  who  dropped  into  Florence 
with  gems  packed  about  him,”  said  Francesco 
Cei,  who  h^  a slight  smile  of  amusement  on 
bis  face  at  Spini’s  fuming.  “You  did  not  choose 
your  confidant  very  wisely,  my  Dolfo.” 


He’s  a cursed  deal  cleverer  than  you,  Fran- 
cesco, and  handsomer  too,”  said  Spini,  turning 
on  his  associate  with  a general  desire  to  worry 
any  thing  that  presented  itself. 

“ I humbly  conceive,”  said  Ser  Ceccone,  ‘ ‘ that 
Messer  Francesco’s  poetic  genius  will  out- 
weigh— ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  rub  your  hands!  I hate  that  no- 
taiy’s  trick  of  yours,”  interrupted  Spini,  whose 
patronage  consisted  largely  in  this  sort  of  frank- 
ness. But  there  comes  Taddeo,  or  some- 
body: now’s  the  time!  What  news,  eh?”  he 
went  on,  as  two  Compagnacci  entered  with 
heated  looks. 

Bad  I”  said  one.  The  people  had  made 
up  their  minds  they  were  going  to  have  the 
sacking  of  Soderini’s  house,  and  now  they’ve 
been  balked  we  shall  have  them  turning  on  os 
if  we  don’t  take  care.  I suspect  there  are  some 
Mediceans  buzzing  about  among  them,  and  we 
may  see  them  attacking  your  palace  over  the 
bridge  before  long,  unless  we  can  find  a bait  for 
them  another  way.” 

**  I have  it,”  said  Spini,  and  seizing  Taddeo 
by  the  belt  he  drew  him  aside  to  give  him  di- 
rections, while  the  other  went  on  telling  Cei 
how  the  Signoriahad  interfered  about  Soderini’s 
house. 

“Ecco!”  exclaimed  Spini,  presently,  giving 
Taddeo  a slight  push  toward  the  door.  *‘Go 
and  make  quick  work.” 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

WAITING  BT  THE  RIVEB. 

About  the  time  when  the  two  Compagnacci 
went  on  their  errand,  there  was  another  man 
who,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Amo,  was  also 
going  out  into  the  chill  gray  twilight.  His  er- 
rand, apparently,  could  have  no  relation  to 
theirs ; he  was  making  his  way  to  the  brink  of 
the  river  at  a spot  which,  though  within  the 
city  walls,  was  overlooked  by  no  dwellings,  and 
which  only  seemed  the  more  shrouded  and  lone- 
ly for  the  warehouses  and  granaries  which  at 
some  little  distance  backward  turned  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  river.  There  was  a sloping  width 
of  long  grass  and  rashes,  made  all  the  more  dank 
by  broad  gutters  which  here  and  there  emptied 
themselves  into  the  Arno. 

The  gutters  and  the  loneliness  were  the  at- 
traction that  drew  this  roan  to  come  and  sit 
down  among  the  grass,  and  bend  over  the  wa- 
ters that  ran  swiftly  in  the  channeled  slope  at 
his  side.  For  he  had  once  had  a large  piece 
of  bread  brought  to  him  by  one  of  those  friend- 
ly runlets,  and  more  than  once  a raw  carrot  and 
apple  parings.  It  was  worth  while  to  wait  for 
such  chances  in  a place  where  there  was  no  one 
to  see,  and  often  in  his  restless  wakefulness  he 
came  to  watch  here  before  daybreak ; it  might 
save  him  for  one  day  the  need  of  that  silent  beg- 
ging, which  consisted  in  sitting  on  a church 
step  or  by  the  way-side  out  beyond  the  Porta 
San  Frediano. 
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For  Baldassarre  hated  begging  so  much  that 
he  would  have  perhaps  chosen  to  die  rather  than 
make  even  that  silent  appeal,  but  for  one  reason 
that  made  him  desire  to  live.  It  was  no  longer 
a hope ; it  was  only  that  possibility  which  clings 
to  every  idea  that  has  taken  complete  possession 
of  the  mind : the  sort  of  possibility  that  makes 
a woman  watch  on  a headland  for  the  ship  which 
held  something  dear,  though  all  her  neighbors 
are  certain  that  the  ship  was  a wreck  long  years 
ago.  After  he  had  come  out  of  the  convent 
hospital,  where  the  monks  of  San  Miniato  had 
taken  care  of  him  as  long  as  he  was  helpless ; 
after  he  had  watched  in  vain  for  the  wife  who 
was  to  help  him,  and  had  begun  to  think  that 
she  was  dead  of  tha  pestilence  that  seemed  to  fill 
all  the  space  since  the  night  he  parted  from 
her,  he  had  been  unable  to  conceive  any  way 
in  which  sacred  vengeance  could  satisfy  itself 
through  his  arm.  His  knife  was  gone,  and  he 
was  too  feeble  in  body  to  win  another  by  work, 
too  feeble  in  mind,  even  if  he  had  had  the 
knife,  to  contrive  that  it  should  serve  its  one 
purpose.  He  was  a shattered,  bewildered,  lone- 
ly old  man ; yet  he  desired  to  live : he  waited 
for  something  of  which  he  had  no  distinct  vision 
^something  dim,  formless — that  startled  him, 
and  made  strong  pulsations  within  him,  like 
that  unknown  thing  which  we  look  for  when 
we  start  from  sleep,  though  no  voice  or  touch 
has  waked  ns.  Baldassarre  desired  to  live ; and 
therefore  he  crept  out  in  the  gray  light  and 
seated  himself  in  the  long  grass  and  watched 
the  waters  that  had  a faint  promise  in  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Compagnacci  were  busy  at 
their  work.  The  formidable  bands  of  armed 
men,  left  to  do  their  will,  with  veiy  little  inter- 
ference from  an  embarrassed  if  not  conniving 
Signoria,  had  parted  into  two  masses,  but  both 
were  soon  making  their  way  by  different  roads 
toward  the  Amo.  The  smaller  mass  was  mak- 
ing for  the  Ponte  Rubaconte,  the  larger  for  the 
Ponte  Vecchio ; but  in  both  the  same  words  had 
passed  from  month  to  mouth  as  a signal,  and 
almost  every  man  of  the  multitude  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  the  Via  de*  Bardi  to  sack  a house 
there.  If  he  knew  no  other  reason  could  he 
demand  a better? 

The  armed  Compagnacci  knew  something 
more,  for  a brief  word  of  command  flies  quick- 
ly, and  the  leaders  of  the  two  streams  of  rabble 
had  a perfect  understanding  that  they  would 
meet  before  a certain  house  a little  toward  the  I 
eastern  end  of  the  Via  de*  Bardi,  where  the  mas- 1 
ter  would  probably  be  in  bed  and  be  surprised 
in  his  morning  sleep. 

But  the  master  of  that  house  was  neither 
sleeping  nor  in  bed:  he  had  not  been  in  bed 
that  night.  For  Tito’s  anxiety  to  quit  Florence 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  events  of  the  previous  j 
day : investigations  would  follow  in  which  ap- 
peals might  be  made  to  him  delaying  his  de-  | 
parture ; and  in  all  delay  he  had  an  uneasy 
sense  that  there  was  danger.  Falsehood  had 
prospered  and  waxed  strong ; but  it  had  nour- 
ished the  twin  life,  Fear.  He  no  longer  wore 
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his  armor,  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of  Baldas- 
sarre ; but  from  the  corpse  of  that  dead  fear  a 
spirit  had  risen — the  undying  habit  of  fear.  He 
felt  he  should  not  be  safe  till  he  was  out  of  this 
fierce,  turbid  Florence ; and  now  he  was  ready 
to  go.  Maso  was  to  deliver  up  his  house  to  the 
new  tenant;  his  horses  and  mules  were  awaiting 
him  in  San  Gallo ; Tessa  and  the  children  had 
been  lodged  for  the  night  in  the  Borgo*  outside 
the  gate,  and  would  be  dressed  in  readiness  to 
mount  the  mules  and  join  him.  He  descended 
the  stone  steps  into  the  court-yard,  he  passed 
through  the  great  doorway,  not  the  same  Tito, 
but  as  brilliant,  as  on  the  day  when  he  had  first 
entered  that  house,  and  made  the  mistake  of 
falling  in  love  with  Romola.  The  mistake  was 
remedied  now,  the  old  life  was  cast  off,  and  was 
soon  to  be  far  behind  him. 

He  turned  with  rapid  steps  toward  the  Piazza 
dei  Mozzi,  intending  to  pass  over  the  Ponte  Ru- 
baconte ; but  as  he  went  along  certain  sounds 
came  upon  his  ears  that  made  him  turn  round 
and  walk  yet  more  quickly  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Was  the  mob  coming  into  Oltramo? 

It  was  a vexation,  for  he  would  have  preferred 
the  more  private  road.  He  must  now  go  by  the 
Ponte  Vecchio;  and  unpleasant  sensations  made 
him  draw  his  mantle  close  round  him,  and  walk 
at  his  utmost  speed.  There  was  no  one  to  see 
him  in  that  gray  twilight.  But  before  he  reach- 
ed the  end  of  the  Via  de’  Bardi  like  sounds  fell 
on  his  car  again,  and  this  time  they  were  much 
louder  and  nearer.  Could  he  have  been  de- 
ceived before  ? The  mob  must  be  coming  over 
the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Again  he  turned,  from  an 
impulse  of  fear  that  was  stronger  than  reflec- 
tion ; but  it  was  only  to  be  assured  that  the  mob 
was  actually  entering  the  street  from  the  oppo- 
site end.  He  chose  not  to  go  back  to  his  house: 
after  all,  they  would  not  attack  him.  Still,  he 
had  some  valuables  about  him ; and  all  things 
except  reason  and  order  are  possible  with  a mob. 

But  necessity  does  the  work  of  courage.  He 
went  on  toward  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  the  rush 
and  the  trampling  and  the  confused  voices  get- 
ting so  loud  before  him  that  he  had  ceased  to 
hear  them  behind. 

For  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
the  crowd  pouring  from  the  bridge  met  him  at 
the  turning  and  hemmed  in  his  way.  He  had 
not  time  to  wonder  at  a sudden  shout  before  he 
felt  himself  surrounded,  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  an  unarmed  rabble,  but  by  armed  Compagn- 
acci ; the  next  sensation  was  that  his  cap  fell  ofl^ 
and  that  he  was  thrust  violently  forward  among 
the  rabble,  along  the  narrow  passage  of  the  bridge. 

Then  he  distinguished  the  shouts,  “Piagnone! 
Medicean  ! Piagnone ! Throw  him  o>'cr  the 
bridj^!” 

His  mantle  was  being  tom  off  him  with  strong 
pulls  that  would  have  throttled  him  if  the  fibu- 
la had  not  given  way.  Then  his  scarsella  was 
snatched  at ; but  all  the  while  he  was  being  hus- 
tled and  dragged;  and  the  snatch  failed — his 
scarsella  still  hung  at  his  side.  Shouting,  yell- 
ing, half-motiveless  execration  rang  stunningly 
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in  his  ears,  spreading  even  among  those  who 
had  not  yet  seen  him,  and  only  knew  there  was 
a man  to  be  reviled.  Tito’s  horrible  dread  was 
that  he  should  be  struck  down  or  trampled  on 
before  he  reached  the  open  arches  that  surmount 
the  centre  of  the  bridge.  There  was  one  hope 
for  him — tliat  they  might  throw  him  over  before 
they  had  wounded  him  or  beaten  the  strength 
out  of  him  ; and  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in 
that  one  hope  and  its  obverse  terror. 

Yes — they  were  at  the  arches.  In  that  mo- 
ment Tito,  with  bloodless  face  and  eyes  dilated, 
had  one  of  the  self-preserving  inspirations  that 
come  in  extremity.  With  a sudden  desperate 
effort  he  mastered  the  clasp  of  his  belt,  and 
dung  belt  and  scarsella  forward  toward  a yard 
of  clear  space  against  the  parapet,  crying,  in  a 
ringing  voice, 

There  are  diamonds ! there  is  gold !” 

In  the  instant  the  hold  on  him  was  relaxed, 
and  there  was  a rush  toward  the  scarsella.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  parapet  with  a desperate 
leap,  and  the  next  moment  plunged — plunged 
with  a great  plash  into  the  dark  river  far  below. 

It  was  his  chance  of  salvation ; and  it  was  a 
good  chance.  His  life  had  been  saved  once  be- 
fore by  his  fine  swimming,  and  as  he  rose  to  the 
surface  again  after  his  long  dive  he  had  a sense 
of  deliverance.  He  struck  out  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  strong  prime,  and  the  current  helped 
him.  If  he  could  only  swim  beyond  the  Ponte 
alia  Carrara  he  might  land  in  a remote  part  of 
the  city,  and  even  yet  reach  San  Gallo.  Life 
was  still  before  him.  And  the  tdiot  mob,  shout- 
ing and  bellowing  on  the  bridge  there,  would 
think  he  was  drowned. 

They  did  think  so.  Peering  over  the  parapet 
along  the  dark  stream,  they  could  not  see  afar 
off  the  moving  blackness  of  the  floating  hair, 
and  the  velvet  tunic-sleeves.  ^ 

It  was  only  from  the  other  way  that  a pale 
olive  face  could  be  seen  looking  white  above  the 
dark  water : a face  not  easy  even  for  the  indif- 
ferent to  forget,  with  its  square  forehead,  the 
long  low  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  long  lus- 
trous ngate-like  eyes.  Onward  the  face  went 
on  the  dark  current,  with  inflated  quivering  nos- 
trils, with  the  blue  veins  distended  on  the  tem- 
ples. One  bridge  was  passed  — the  bridge  of 
Santa  Trinitk.  Should  ho  risk  landing  now 
rather  than  trust  to  his  strength?  No.  He 
heard,  or  fancied  he  heard,  yells  and  cries  pur- 
suing him.  Terror  pressed  him  most  from  the 
side  of  his  fellow-men ; he  was  less  afraid  of  in- 
definite chances ; and  he  swam  on,  panting  and 
straining.  He  was  not  so  fresh  as  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  passed  the  night  in  sleep. 

Yet  the  next  bridge — the  last  bridge — was 
passed.  He  was  conscious  of  it;  but  in  that 
tnmnlt  of  his  blood  he  could  only  feel  vaguely 
that  he  was  safe  and  might  land.  But  where  ? 
The  current  was  having  its  way  with  him ; he 
hardly  knew  where  he  was:  exhaustion  was 
bringing  on  the  dreamy  state  that  precedes  un- 
consciousness. 

But  now  there  were  eyes  that  discerned  him 
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— aged  eyes,  strong  for  the  distance.  Baldas- 
sarre,  looking  up  blankly  from  the  search  in 
the  runlet  that  brought  him  nothing,  had  seen 
a white  object  coming  along  the  broader  stream. 

Could  that  be  any  fortunate  chance  for  himf 
He  looked  and  looked  till  the  object  gathered 
form ; then  he  leaned  forward  with  a start  as 
he  sat  among  the  rank  green  stems,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a new  light.  Yet 
he  only  watched — motionless.  Something  was 
being  brought  to  him. 

The  next  instant  a man’s  body  was  cast  vio- 
lently on  the  grass  two  yards  from  him,  and  he 
start^  forward  like  a panther,  clutching  the 
velvet  tunic  as  he  fell  forward  on  the  body  and 
flashed  a look  in  the  roan’s  fa^. 

Dead — was  he  dead  ? The  eyes  were  rigid. 

But  DO,  it  could  not  be — justice  had  brought 
him.  Men  looked  dead  sometimes,  and  yet  the 
life  came  back  into  them.  Baldassarre  did  not 
feel  feeble  in  that  moment.  He  knew  just  what 
he  could  do.  He  got  his  large  fingers  within 
the  neck  of  the  tunic  and  held  them  there,  kneel- 
ing on  one  knee  beside  the  body  and  watching 
the  face.  There  was  a fierce  hope  in  his  heart, 
but  it  was  mixed  with  trembling.  In  his  eyes 
there  was  only  fierceness : all  the  slow-burning 
remnant  of  life  within  him  seemed  to  have  leap- 
ed into  flame. 

Rigid — rigid  still.  Those  eyes  with  the  half- 
fallen lids  were  locked  against  vengeance.  Coukl 
it  be  that  he  was  dead  ? There  was  nothing  to 
measure  the  time ; it  seemed  long  enough  for 
hope  to  freeze  into  despair. 

Surely  at  lost  the  eyelids  were  quivering; 
the  eyes  were  no  longer  rigid.  There  was  a 
vibrating  light  in  them — they  opened  wide. 

“Ah  yes  I You  see  me — you  know  roe  1” 

Tito  knew  him  ; but  he  did  not  know  wheth- 
er it  was  life  or  death  that  had  brought  him  into 
the  presence  of  his  injured  father.  It  might  bo 
death — and  death  might  mean  this  chill  gloom 
with  the  face  of  the  hideous  past  hanging  over 
him  forever. 

But  now  Baldassarre’s  only  dread  was,  lest 
the  young  limbs  should  escape  him.  He  press- 
ed his  knuckles  against  the  round  throat  and 
knelt  upon  the  chest  with  all  the  force  of  his 
aged  frame.  Let  death  come  now ! 

Again  he  kept  his  watch  on  the  face.  And 
when  the  eyes  were  rigid  again  he  dared  not 
trust  them.  He  would  never  loose  his  hold 
till  some  one  came  and  found  them.  Justice 
would  send  some  witness,  and  then  he,  Baldas- 
sarre, would  declare  that  he  had  killed  this 
traitor,  to  whom  he  had  once  been  a fathei;. 

They  would,  perhaps,  believe  him  now,  and  then 
he  would  bo  content  with  the  struggle  of  justice 
on  earth — then  he  w'ould  desire  to  die  with  his 
hold  on  tills  body,  and  follow  the  traitor  to  hell 
that  ho  might  clutch  him  there. 

And  so  he  knelt,  and  so  he  pressed  his  knuck- 
les against  the  rpund  throat,  without  trusting  to 
the  seeming  death,  till  the  light  got  strong,  and 
he  could  kneel  no  longer.  Then  he  sat  on  the 
body,  still  clutching  the  neck  of  the  tunic.  But 
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the  hours  went  on,  and  no  witness  carae»  No 
cjcs  desened  afar  off  the  two  human  bodies 
among  the  tall  grass  by  the  river-side.  Flor- 
ence was  busy  with  greater  athvirs,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  a deeper  tragedy. 

Not  long  after  those  two  bodies  w’cre  lying  in 
the  grass  Savonarola  was  being  tortured  and  cry- 
ing out  in  his  agony,  I will  confess 

it  WAis  not  until  the  sun  was  westward  that 
a wagon » drawn  by  a mild  gray  ox,  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  grassy  margin;  and  as  the  man 
who  led  it  wns  leaning  to  gather  up  the  round 


atones  that  lay  heaped  in  readincjss  to  bo  rai  - 
ried  away  he  detected  some  startling  object  in 
the  gross.  The  aged  man  had  fallen  forward, 
and  liis  dead  clutch  was  on  the  garment  of  the 
other.  It  was  not  possible  to  separate  them; 
nay,  it  was  better  to  put  them  into  the  wagon 
and  carry  them  as  they  were  into  the  great  Ti- 
azxa,  that  notice  might  he  given  to  the  Eight. 

As  the  wagon  entered  the  frequented  street*^ 
there  was  a growing  crowd  escorting  it  with  its 
strange  burden.  No  one  knew  the  Indies  for 
tt  long  while,  for  the  a ’cd  face  had  fulien  for- 
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ward,  half  hiding  the  voangcr.  But  before  they 
hod  been  moved  out  of  sight  they  had  been  rec- 
ognised, 

“I  know  that  old  man,'* Piero  di  Cosimo  had 
testified.  **  1 painted  his  likeness  once.  He  is 
che  prisoner  who  clolched  Melema  on  the  steps 
of  the  Duomo.** 

‘‘He  is  perhaps  tho  same  old  man  who  ap- 


t»cared  at  sapper  in  my  gardens/*  said  Bernardo 
Racfiliaiy  one  of  the  Eight.  “I  had  forgotten 
him  ; I thought  he  had  died  in  prison.  But 
there  is  no  knowing  the  truth  now.’* 

Who  shall  put  hb  finger  on  the  work  of  jus- 
tice and  say,  It  is  there  ?**  J ustice  is  like  the 
kingdom  of  God — ^it  is  not  without  us  as  a fact, 
it  is  within  us  as  a great  yearning. 


wardly,”  Lily  replied,  But  it  is  poss^ible  out- 
wardly. I feel  that  you  are  more  tender  to  me 
than  you  used  to  l*e,  and  that  upsets  me.  If 
you  would  only  scold  me  l>ecaiLsc  I am  idle,  I 
should  soon  be  better.”  But  her  mother  could 
not  sj>eak  to  her  as  she  perhaps  might  have 
spoken  had  no  grief  fallen  upon  her  pel.  She 
could  not  cease  from  those  anxious  tender 
glances  which  made  Lily  know  that  she  was 
looked  on  as  a fawn  w'ounded  almost  to  death. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  she  gave  way, 
‘‘I  won't  get  up,  Bell,**  she  said  one  rooming, 
almost  petulantly.  ‘‘  I am  ill ; I bad  bolter  lie 
here  out  of  tlic  way.  Don’t  inuke  a fuss  about 
it.  I’m  stupid  and  foolish,  and  that  makes  me 


Therenpon  Mrs.  Dale  and  Bell  were  fright- 
ened, and  looked  into  each  other’s  blank  face% 
remembering  stories  of  poor  broken-hearted  girls 
who  hod  died  l^ecnuse  their  loves  had  iKfCo  un- 
fortunutc — os  small  wax  lathers  w hose  lights  arc 
quenched  if  a breuih  of  wind  blows  tipon  them 
too  strongly.  But  then  Lily  was  in  truth  no 
such  slight  taper  as  that.  Nor  was  she  the 
stem  Uiat  must  be  broken  beta  use  it  will  not 
bend*  She  bent  herself  to  tho  blast  during  that 
w'eek  of  illness,  and  then  arose  with  her  fonn 
still  stniight  and  graceful,  and  with  her  brigh 
light  unquenched. 

After  that  she  would  talk  more  openly  to  her 
mother  about  her  Joss — oj>enly  and  wdlh  a true 
appreciation  of  the  misfortune  which  had  be- 
fallen her;  but  with  an  assurance  of  strength 
which  seemed  to  ridicule  ihe  idea  of  a broken 
heart.  *‘  I know  that  I can  bear  it/*  she  said, 

and  that  I can  bear  it  without  lasting  unhap- 
piness, Of  course  1 shall  always  love  him,  and 
must  feci  almost  as  you  felt  when  you  lost  my 
father/* 

In  answer  to  this  Mrs.  Dale  could  say  nothing. 
Slie  could  not  speak  out  her  thoughts  about 
Crosbic,  and  explain  to  Lily  that  he  was  un- 
worthy of  her  love.  Love  dt^es  not  follow 
worth,  and  is  not  given  to  excellence— nor  is  lx 
destroyed  by  ill-usage,  nor  killcti  by  blows  and 
mutilation,  Wlten  Lily  declared  that  she  still 
loved  the  man  who  hotl  so  ill-used  her,  Mrs. 
Dale  would  be  silcnt>  Each  f>erfcctly  under- 
stood the  other,  but  on  that  matter  even  they 
could  not  interchange  their  thoughts  with  free- 
dom. 

You  must  promise  never  to  !«  tired  of  me, 
ma m ma,  >nid  Li  ly. 

**  Motlicrs  do  not  often  get  tircil  of  their  chll- 
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dreiij.wbateyer  the  children  maj  do  of  their  mo- 
thers.” 

l*m  not  80  sure  of  that  when  the  children 
turn  out  old  maids.  And  I mean  to  have  a will 
of  my  own  too,  mamma ; and  a way  also,  if  it 
be  possible.  When  Bell  is  married  1 shall  con- 
sider it  a partnership,  and  1 sha'n’t  do  what  I’m 
told  any  longer.” 

“ Forewarned  will  be  forearmed.” 

“ Exactly ; and  I don’t  want  to  take  yon  by 
surprise.  For  a year  or  two  longer,  till  Bell  is 
gone,  1 mean  to  be  dntifal ; but  it  would  be 
very  stupid  for  a person  to  be  dntifal  all  their 
lives.” 

All  of  which  Mrs.  Dale  understood  thorough- 
ly. It  amounted  to  an  assertion  on  Lily’s  part 
that  she  had  loved  once  and  could  never  love 
again ; that  she  had  played  her  game,  hoping, 
as  other  girls  hope,  that  she  might  win  the  prize 
of  a husband ; but  that,  having  lost,  she  could 
never  play  the  game  again.  It  was  that  inward 
conviction  on  Lily’s  part  which  made  her  say 
such  words  to  her  mother.  But  Mrs.  Dale 
would  by  no  means  allow  herself  to  share  this 
conviction.  She  declared  to  herself  that  time 
would  cure  Lily’s  wound,  and  that  her  child 
might  yet  be  crowned  by  the  bliss  of  a happy 
marriage.  She  would  not  in  her  heart  consent 
to  that  plan  in  accordance  with  which  Lily’s 
destiny  in  life  was  to  be  regarded  as  already 
fixed.  She  had  never  really  liked  Crosbie  as  a 
suitor,  and  would  herself  have  prefeired  John 
Eames,  with  all  the  faults  of  his  hobbledehoy- 
hood  on  his  head.  It  might  yet  come  to  pass 
that  John  Eames’s  love  might  be  made  happy. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Lily,  as  I have  said, 
had  become  strong  in  her  courage,  and  recom- 
menced the  work  of  living  with  no  lackadaisical 
self-assurance  that  because  she  had  been  made 
more  unhappy  than  others,  therefore  she  should 
allow  herself  to  be  more  idle.  Morning  and 
night  she  prayed  for  him;  and  daily,  almost 
Ctour  by  hour,  she  assured  herself  that  it  was  still 
her  duty  to  love  him.  It  was  hard,  this  duty 
of  loving  without  any  power  of  expressing  such 
love.  But  still  she  would  do  her  duty.  “ Tell 
me  at  once,  mamma,”  she  said  one  morning, 
“when  you  hear  that  the  day  is  fixed  for  his 
marriage.  Pray  don’t  keep  me  in  the  dark.” 

It  is  to  be  in  February,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“But  let  me  know  the  day.  It  must  not  be 
to  me  like  ordinary  days.  But  do  not  look  un- 
mamma ; I am  not  going  to  make  a fool 
of  myself.  I sha’n’t  steal  off  and  appear  in  the 
church  like  a ghost.”  And  then,  having  uttered 
her  little  joke,  a sob  came,  and  she  hid  her  face 
on  her  mother’s  bosom.  In  a moment  she  raised 
it  again.  “ Believe  me,  mamma,  that  I am 
not  unhappy,”  she  said. 

After  the  expiration  of  that  second  week  Mrs. 
Dale  did  write  a letter  to  Crosbie : 

“lauppoee** — ehe  said— ‘‘Mt  is  right  that  I should  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I do  not  know  that 
I hare  aught  else  to  say  to  you.  It  would  not  become  me 
as  a woman  to  say  what  I think  of  your  conduct,  but  I be- 
lieve that  your  conscience  will  tell  yon  the  same  things. 


I If  ft  do  not,  you  must,  indeed,  be  hardened.  I have  prom- 
ised my  child  that  1 wUl  send  to  yon  a meesage  from  her. 

She  bids  me  tell  you  tliat  she  has  forgiven  you,  and  that 
she  does  not  hate  you.  May  God  also  foigive  you,  and  may 
you  recover  his  love.  Mabv  Daul 

^^1  beg  that  no  rejoinder  may  be  made  to  Ihk  letter, 
either  to  myself  or  to  any  of  my  family." 

The  squire  wrote  no  answer  to  the  letter  which 
he  had  received,  nor  did  he  take  any  steps  to- 
ward the  immediate  punishment  of  Crosbie. 

Indeed  he  had  declared  that  no  such  steps  could 
bo  taken,  explaining  to  his  nephew  that  such  a 
man  could  be  served  only  as  one  serves  a rat. 

“I  shall  never  see  him,”  he  said  once  again; 

“ if  I did,  1 should  not  scruple  to  hit  him  on  the 
head  with  my  stick ; but  1 should  think  ill  of 
myself  to  go  after  him  with  such  an  object.” 

And  yet  it  was  a terrible  sorrow  to  the  old 
man  that  the  scoundrel  who  had  so  injured  him 
and  his  should  escape  scot-free.  He  had  not 
forgiven  Crosbie.  No  idea  of  forgiveness  had 
ever  crossed  his  mind.  He  would  have  hated 
himself  had  he  thought  it  possible  that  lie  could 
be  induced  to  forgive  such  an  injuiy.  “ There 
is  an  amount  of  rascality  in  it,  low  meanness, 
which  I do  not  understand,”  he  would  say  over 
and  Qver  again  to  his  nephew.  And  then  as  he 
would  walk  alone  on  the  terrace  he  would  spec- 
ulate within  his  own  mind  whether  Bernard 
would  take  any  steps  toward  avenging  his  cous- 
in’s injury.  “He  is  right,”  he  would  say  to 
himself;  “Bernard  is  quite  right.  But  when  I 
was  young  I could  not  have  stood  it.  In  those 
days  a gentleman  might  have  a fellow  out  who 
had  treated  him  as  he  has  treated  ns.  A man 
was  satisfied  in  feeling  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing. I suppose  the  world  is  different  nowa- 
days.” The  world  is  different;  but  the  squire 
by  no  means  acknowledged  in  his  heart  that 
there  had  been  any  improvement. 

Bernard  also  was  greatly  troubled  in  his  mind. 

He  would  have  had  no  objection  to  fight  a duel 
with  Crosbie,  had  duels  in  these  days  been  pos- 
sible. But  be  believed  them  to  be  no  longer 
possible — at  any  rate  without  ridicule.  And  if 
he  could  not  fight  the  roan,  in  what  other  way 
was  he  to  punish  him  ? Was  it  not  the  fact  that 
for  such  a fault  the  world  afforded  no  punish- 
ment ? Was  it  not  in  the  power  of  a man  like 
Crosbie  to  amuse  himself  for  a week  or  two  at 
the  expense  of  a girl’s  happiness  for  life,  and 
then  to  escape  absolutely  without  any  ill  effects 
to  himself?  “I  shall  be  barred  out  of  my  club 
lest  I should  meet  him,”  Bernard  said  to  him- 
self, “but  he  will  not  be  barred  out.”  More- 
over, there  was  a feeling  within  him  that  the 
matter  would  be  one  of  triumph  to  Crosbie 
rather  than  otherwise.  In  having  secured  for 
himself  the  pleasure  of  his  courtship  with  such 
a girl  as  Lily  Dale,  without  encountering  the 
penalty  usually  consequent  upon  such  amuse- 
ment, he  would  be  held  by  many  as  having 
merited  much  admiration.  He  had  sinned 
against  all  the  Dales,  and  yet  the  suffering 
arising  from  his  sin  was  to  fall  upon  the  Dales 
exclusively.  Such  was  Bernard’s  reasoning,  as 
he  speculated  on  the  whole  affiiir,  sadly  enough 
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— ^wishing  to  be  avenged^  bat  not  knowing  where 
to  look  for  vengeance.  For  myself  I believe 
him  to  have  been  altogether  wrong  as  to  t|)e 
light  in  which  he  supposed  that  Crosbie’s  false- 
hood would  be  regarded  by  Crosbie’s  friends. 
Men  will  still  talk  of  such  things  lightly,  pro- 
fessing that  all  is  fair  in  love  as  it  is  in  war,  and 
speaking  almost  with  envy  of  the  good  fortunes 
of  a practiced  deceiver.  But  I have  never  come 
across  the  man  who  thought  in  this  way  with 
reference  to  an  individual  case.  Crosbie’s  own 
judgment  as  to  the  consequences  to  himself  of 
what  he  had  done  was  more  correct  than  that 
formed  by  Bernard  Dale.  He  had  regarded  the 
act  as  venial  as  long  as  it  was  still  to  do — while 
it  was  still  within  his  power  to  leave  it  undone ; 
but  from  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment  it 
had  forced  itself  upon  his  own  view  in  its  proper 
light.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  a scoundrel, 
and  he  knew  that  other  men  would  so  think  of 
him.  His  friend  Fowler  Pratt,  who  had  the  rep- 
utation of  looking  at  women  simply  as  toys,  had 
so  regarded  him.  Instead  of  boasting  of  what 
he  had  done,  he  was  as  afraid  of  alluding  to  any 
matter  connected  with  his  marriage  as  a man  is 
of  talking  of  the  articles  which  he  has  stolen. 
He  had  already  felt  that  men  at  his  club  looked 
askance  at  him ; and,  though  he  was  no  coward 
as  regarded  his  own  skin  and  bones,  he  had  an 
undefined  fear  lest  some  day  he  might  encounter 
Bernard  Dale  purposely  armed  with  a stick. 
The  squire  and  his  nephew  were  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Crosbie  was  unpunished. 

And  as  the  winter  came  on  he  felt  that  he 
was  closely  watched  by  the  noble  family  of  De 
Courcy.  Some  of  that  noble  family  he  had  al- 
ready learned  to  hate  cordially.  The  Honor- 
able John  came  up  to  town  in  November  and 
persecuted  him  vilely ; insisted  on  having  din- 
ners given  to  him  at  Sebright’s,  of  smoking 
throughout  the  whole  afternoon  in  his  future 
brother-in-law’s  rooms,  and  on  borrowing  his 
future  brother-in-law’s  possessions ; till  at  last 
Crosbie  determined  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
quarrel  with  the  Honorable  John — and  he  quar- 
reled with  him  accordingly,  turning  him  out  of 
his  rooms,  and  telling  him  in  so  many  words 
that  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him. 

“You’ll  have  to  do  it,  as  I did,”  Mortimer 
Gazebee  had  said  to  him;  “1  didn’t  like  it  be- 
cause of  the  family,  but  Lady  Amelia  told  mo 
that  it  must  bo  so.”  Whereupon  Crosbie  took 
the  advice  of  Mortimer  Gazebee. 

But  the  hospitality  of  the  Gazebees  was  per- 
haps more  distressing  to  him  than  even  the  im- 
portunities of  the  Honorable  John.  It  seemed 
us  though  his  future  sister-in-law  was  determ- 
ined not  to  leave  him  alone.  Mortimer  was 
sent  to  fetch  him  up  for  the  Sunday  afternoons, 
and  he  found  that  he  was  constrained  to  go  to 
the  villa  in  St.  John's  Wood,  even  in  opposition 
to  his  own  most  strenuous  will.  He  could  not 
quite  analyze  the  circumstances  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, but  he  felt  as  though  he  were  a cock  with 
his  spurs  cut  off — as  a dog  with  his  teeth  drawn. 
He  found  himself  becoming  humble  and  meek. 


He  had  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  was 
afraid  of  Lady  Amelia,  and  almost  even  afraid 
of  Mortimer  Gazebee.  He  was  aware  that  they 
watched  him,  and  knew  all  his  goings  out  and 
comings  in.  They  called  him  Adolphus,  and 
made  him  tame.  That  coming  evil  day  in  Feb- 
ruary was  dinned  into  his  ears.  Lady  Amelia 
would  go  and  look  at  furniture  for  him,  and 
talked  by  the  hour  about  bedding  and  sheets. 
“You  had  better  get  your  kitchen  things  at 
Tomkins's.  They’re  all  good,  and  he'll  give  you 
ten  per  cent,  off  if  you  pay  him  ready  money — 
which  of  coarse  you  will,  you  know!'’  Was  it 
for  this  that  he  had  sacrificed  Lily  Dale? — for 
this  that  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  noble 
house  of  De  Courcy  ? 

Mortimer  had  been  at  him  about  the  settle- 
ments from  the  very  first  moment  of  his  return 
to  London,  and  had  already  bound  him  up  hand 
and  foot.  His  life  was  insured,  and  the  policy 
was  in  Mortimer  s hands.  His  own  little  bit  of 
money  had  been  already  handed  over  to  be  lied 
up  with  Lady  Alexandrina  s little  bit.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  in  all  the  arrangements  made  the 
intention  was  that  he  should  die  off  speedily, 
and  that  Lady  Alexandrina  should  be  provided 
with  a decent  little  income,  sufficient  for  St. 
John’s  Wood.  Things  were  to  be  so  settled 
that  be  could  not  even  spend  the  proceeds  of  his 
own  money  or  of  hers.  They  were  to  go,  under 
the  fostering  hand  of  Mortimer  Gazebee,  in  pay- 
ing insurances.  If  he  would  only  die  the  day 
after  his  marriage  there  would  really  be  a veiy' 
nice  sum  of  money  for  Alexandrina,  almost 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  an  earl's  daughter. 
Six  months  ago  he  would  have  considered  him- 
self able  to  turn  Mortimer  Gazebee  round  his 
finger  on  any  subject  that  could  be  introduced 
between  them.  When  they  chanced  to  meet 
Gazebee  had  been  quite  humble  to  him,  treating 
him  almost  as  a superior  being.  He  had  looked 
down  on  Gazebee  from  a very  great  height.  But 
now  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  powerless  if 
this  man’s  hands. 

But  perhaps  the  countess  had  become  his 
greatest  aversion.  She  was  perpetually  writing 
to  him  little  notes  in  which  she  gave  him  multi- 
tudes of  commissions,  sending  him  about  as 
though  he  had  been  her  servant.  And  she  pes- 
tered him  with  advice  which  was  even  worse 
than  her  commissions,  telling  him  of  the  style 
of  life  in  which  Alexandrina  would  expect  to 
live,  and  warning  him  very  frequently  that  such 
a one  as  he  could  not  expect  to  be  admitted 
within  the  bosom  of  so  noble  a family  without 
pa3nng  very  dearly  for  that  inestimable  privilege. 
Her  letters  had  become  odious  to  him,  and  he 
would  chuck  them  on  one  side,  leaving  them 
for  the  whole  day  unopened.  He  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  quarrel  witli 
the  countess  also,  veiyr  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage; indeed,  that  he  would  separate  himself 
from  the  whole  family  if  it  were  possible.  And 
yet  he  had  entered  into  this  engagement  mainly 
with  the  view  of, reaping  those  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  him  from  being  allied  to  the 
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De  Coarcys ! The  squire  and  his  nephew  were 
wretched  in  thinking  that  this  roan  was  escaping 
without  punishment,  but  they  might  hare  spared 
themselves  that  misery. 

It  had  been  understood  from  the  first  that  he 
was  to  spend  his  Christmas  at  Courcy  Castle. 
From  this  undertaking  it  was  quite  out  of  his 
power  to  enfranchise  himself;  but  he  resolved 
that  his  visit  should  be  as  short  as  possible. 
Christmas  Day  unfortunately  came  on  a Monday, 
and  it  wu  known  to  the  De  Courcy  world  that 
Saturday  was  almost  a dies  non  at  the  General 
Committee  Office.  As  to  those  three  days  there 
was  no  escape  for  him ; but  he  made  Alexan- 
drine understand  that  the  three  Commissioners 
were  men  of  iron  as  to  any  extension  of  those 
three  days.  ‘*1  must  be  absent  again  in  Feb- 
ruary, of  course,’’  he  said,  almost  making  his 
wail  audible  in  the  words  he  used,  ‘‘and  there- 
fore it  is  quite  impossible  that  I should  stay  now 
beyond  the  Monday.”  Had  there  been  attrac- 
tions for  him  at  Courcy  Castle  I think  he  might 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  Optimist  for  a week  or 
ten  days.  “ We  shall  be  all  alone,”  the  count- 
ess wrote  to  him,  “ and  I hope  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  more  of  our  ways  than 
you  have  ever  really  been  able  to  do  as  yet.” 
This  was  bitter  as  gall  to  him.  But  in  this 
world  all  valuable  commodities  have  their  price ; 
and  when  such  men  as  Crosbie  aspire  to  obtain 
for  themselves  an  alliance  with  noble  families, 
they  must  pay  the  market-price  for  the  article 
which  they  purchase. 

“You’ll  all  come  up  and  dine  with  us  on 
Monday,”  the  squire  said  to  Mrs.  Dale,  about 
the  middle  of  the  previous  week. 

“Well,  I think  not,”  said  Mrs.  Dale;  “we 
are  better,  perhaps,  as  we  are.” 

At  this  moment  the  squire  and  his  sister-in- 
law  were  on  much  more  friendly  terms  than  had 
been  usual  with  them,  and  he  took  her  reply  in 
good  part,  understanding  her  feeling.  There- 
fore he  pressed  his  request,  and  succeeded. 

“I  think  you’re  wrong,”  he  said;  “I  don’t 
suppose  that  we  shall  have  a very  merry  Christ- 
mas. You  and  the  girls  will  hardly  have  that, 
whether  you  eat  your  pudding  here  or  at  the 
Great  House.  But  it  will  be  better  for  us  all 
to  make  the  attempt.  It’s  the  right  thing  to  do. 
That's  the  way  I look  at  it.” 

“ I’ll  ask  Lily,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“Do,  do.  Give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her 
from  me  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  come  and 
gone,  Christmas  Day  should  still  be  to  her  a 
day  of  rejoicing.  We’ll  dine  about  three,  so 
that  the  servants  can  have  the  afternoon.” 

“ Of  course  we’ll  go,  ” said  Lily ; “ why  not  ? 
We  always  do.  And  we’ll  have  blindman’s- 
buiF  vith  all  the  Boyces,  as* we  had  last  year,  if 
uncle  will  ask  them  up.”  But  the  Boyces  were 
not  asked  up  for  that  occasion. 

But  Lily,  though  she  put  on  it  all  so  brave  a 
face,  had  much  to  suffer,  and  did  in  truth  suffer 
greatly.  If  you,  my  reader,  ever  chanced  to 
slip  into  the  gutter  on  a wet  day,  did  you  not 
find  that  the  sympathy  of  the  by-standers  was 
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by  far  the  severest  part  of  your  misfortune? 
Did  you  not  declare  to  yourself  that  all  might 
yet  he  well,  if  the  people  would  only  walk  on 
and  not  look  at  you?  And  yet  you  can  not 
blame  those  who  stood  and  pitied  you ; or,  per- 
haps, essayed  to  rub  you  down,  and  assist  you 
in  the  recovery  of  your  bedaubed  hat.  You, 
yourself,  if  you  see  a man  fall,  can  not  walk  by 
as  though  nothing  uncommon  had  happened  to 
him.  It  was  so  with  Lily.  The  people  of  Al- 
lington  could  not  regard  her  with  their  ordinary 
eyes.  They  would  look  at  her  tenderly,  know- 
ing that  she  was  a wounded  fawn,  and  thus  they 
aggravated  the  soreness  of  her  wound.  Old 
Mrs.  Hearn  condoled  with  her,  telling  her  that 
very  likely  she  would  be  better  off  os  she  was. 
Lily  would  not  lie  about  it  in  any  way.  “Mrs. 
Hearn,”  she  said,  “the  subject  is  painful  to 
me.”  Mrs.  Hearn  said  no  more  about  it,  but 
on  every  meeting  between  them  she  looked  the 
things  she  did  not  say.  “Miss  Lily!”  said 
Hopkins  one  day,  “Miss  Lily!” — and  as  he 
looked  up  into  her  face  a tear  had  almost  form- 
ed itself  in  his  old  eye — “ I knew  what  he  was 
from  the  first.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  if  I could 
have  had  him  killed!”  “Hopkins,  how  dare 
you?”  said  Lily.  “If  you  speak  to  me  again 
in  such  a way  I will  tell  my  unde.”  She  turn- 
ed away  from  him ; but  immediately  turned 
back  again,  and  put  out  her  little  hand  to  him. 
“ I beg  your  pardon,”  she  said.  “I  know  how 
kind  you  are,  and  I love  you  for  it.”  And  then 
she  went  away.  “I’ll  go  after  him  yet,  and 
break  the  dirty  neck  of  him,”  said  Hopkins  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  down  the  path. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  Day  she  called,  with 
her  sister,  at  the  vicarage.  Bell,  in  the  course 
of  the  visit,  left  the  room  with  one  of  the  Boyce 
girls  to  look  at  the  last  chrysanthemums  of  the 
year.  Then  Mrs.  Boyce  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  make  her  little  speech.  “ My  dear 
Lily,”  she  said,  “you  will  think  me  cold  if  I do 
not  say  one  word  to  you.”  “No,  I shall  not,” 
said  Lily,  almost  sharply,  shrinking  from  the 
finger  that  threatened  to  touch  her  sore.  “There 
are  things  which  should  never  be  talked  about.” 
“Well,  well,  perhaps  so,”  said  Mrs.  Boyce.  But 
for  a minute  or  two  she  was  unable  to  fall  back 
upon  any  other  topic,  and  sat  looking  at  Lily 
with  painful  tenderness.  I need  hardly  say  What 
were  Lily’s  sufferings  under  such  a gaze;  but 
she  bore  it,  acknowledging  to  herself  in  her  mis- 
ery that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  Mrs.  Boyce. 
How  could  Mrs.  Boyce  have  looked  at  her  oth- 
erwise than  tenderly  ? 

It  was  settled,  then,  that  Lily  was  to  dine  up 
at  the  Great  House  on  Christmas  Day,  and  thus 
show  to  the  Allington  world  that  she  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a person  shut  out  from  the  world 
by  the  depth  of  her  misfortune.  That  she  was 
right  there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt ; but  as  she 
walked  across  the  little  bridge  with  her  mother 
and  sister,  after  returning  from  church,  she 
would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to  have  turn- 
ed round,  and  have  gone  to  bed  instead  of  to 
her  uncle’s  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

PAWKINS’S  IN  JERMYN  STREET. 

The  show  of  fat  beasts  in  London  took  place 
this  year  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December, 
and  I have  always  understood  that  a certain 
bullock  exhibited  by  Lord  De  Guest  was  de- 
clared by  the  metropolitan  butchers  to  have 
realized  all  the  possible  excellences  of  breeding, 
feeding,  and  condition.  No  doubt  the  butchers 
of  the  next  half  century  will  have  learned  much 
better,  and  the  Guestwick  beast,  could  it  bo  em- 
balmed and  then  produced,  would  excite  only 
ridicule  at  the  agricultural  ignorance  of  the 
present  age ; but  Lord  Dc  Guest  took  the  praise 
that  was  offered  to  him,  and  found  himself  in  a 
seventh  heaven  of  delight.  He  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  surrounded  by  butchers,  graziers, 
and  salesmen  who  were  able  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  his  life,  and  who  regarded  him  as  a 
model  nobleman.  **Look  at  that  fellow,*'  he 
said  to  Eames,  pointing  to  the  prize  bullock. 
Eames  had  joined  his  patron  at  the  show  after 
his  office  hours,  looking  on  upon  the  living  beef 
by  gaslight.  Isn’t  he  like  his  sire  ? He  was 
got  by  Lambkin,  you  know." 

Lambkin,"  said  Johnny,  who  had  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  learn  much  about  the  Guest- 
wick stock. 

**  Yes,  Lambkin.  The  bull  that  we  had  the 
trouble  with.  He  has  just  got  his  sire's  back 
and  fore-quarters.  Don’t  you  see  ?" 

I dare  say,"  said  Johnny,  who  looked  veiy 
hard,  but  could  not  see. 

“It’s  very  odd,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  “but  do 
you  know  that  bull  has  been  as  quiet  since  that 
day — as  quiet  as — as  any  thing.  1 think  it  must 
have  been  my  pocket-handkerchief." 

“ I dare  say  it  was,"  said  Johnny ; “or  per- 
haps the  flies." 

“Flies!”  said  the  earl,  angrily.  “Do  you 
suppose  he  isn’t  used  to  flies  ? Come  away.  I 
ordered  dinner  at  seven,  and  it’s  past  six  now. 
My  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Dale,  is  up  in  town, 
and  he  dines  with  us."  So  he  took  Johnny’s 
arm,  and  led  him  off  through  the  show,  calling 
his  attention  as  he  went  to  several  beasts  which 
were  inferior  to  his  own. 

And  then  they  walked  down  through  Port- 
man  Square  and  Grosvenor  Square,  and  across 
Piccadilly  to  Jermyn  Street.  John  Eames  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  it  was  odd  that  he 
should  have  an  earl  leaning  on  his  arm  as  he 
passed  along  through  the  streets.  At  home,  in 
his  own  life,  his  daily  companions  were  Cradell 
and  Amelia  Roper,  Mrs.  Lupex  and  Mrs.  Ro- 
per. The  difference  was  veiy  great,  and  yet  he 
found  it  quite  as  easy  to  talk  to  the  earl  as  to 
Mrs.  Lupex. 

“ You  know  the  Dales  down  at  Allington,  of 
course,"  said  the  carl. 

“Oh  yes,  I know  them.” 

“ But  perhaps  you  never.met  the  colonel." 

“I  don’t  think  I ever  did." 

“He’s  a queer  sort  of  fellow;  very  well  in 
his  way,  but  he  never  does  any  thing.  He  and 


my  sister  live  at  Torquay,  and  as  far  as  I can  And 
out  they  neither  of  them  have  any  occupation 
of  any  sort.  He’s  come  up  to  town  now  because 
we  both  had  to  meet  our  family  lawyers  and  sign 
some  papers,  but  he  looks  on  the  journey  as  a 
great  hardship.  As  for  me,  I’m  a year  older 
than  he  is,  but  I wouldn’t  mind  going  up  and 
down  from  Guestwick  every  day." 

“ It’s  looking  after  the  bull  that  does  it,"  said 
Eames. 

“By  George!  you’re  right,  Master  Johnny. 
My  sister  and  Crofts  may  tell  me  what  they  like, 
but  when  a man’s  out  in  the  open  air  for  eight 
or  nine  hours  every  day,  it  doesn’t  much  matter 
where  he  goes  to  sleep  after  that.  This  is  Paw- 
kins's — capital  good  house,  but  not  so  good  as  it 
used  to  be  while  old  Pawkins  was  alive.  Show 
Mr.  Eames  up  into  a bedroom  to  wash  his 
hands." 

Colonel  Dale  was  much  like  his  brother  in 
face,  but  was  taller,  even  thinner,  and  apparent- 
ly older.  When  h^mes  went  into  the  sitting- 
room  the  colonel  >vas  there  alone,  and  had  to 
take  upon  himself  the  trouble  of  introducing 
himself.  He  did  not  get  up  from  his  arm-chair, 
but  nodded  gently  at  the  young  man.  “ Mr. 
Eames,  I believe  ? I knew  your  father  at  Guest- 
wick a great  many  years  ago then  he  turned 
his  face  back  toward  the  fire  and  sighed. 

“It’s  got  very  cold  this  afternoon,"  said 
Johnny,  trying  to  make  conversation. 

“It’s  always  cold  in  London,"  said  the  col- 
onel. 

“ If  you  had  to  be  here  in  August  you  wouldn’t 
say  so.” 

“God  forbid,"  said  the  colonel,  and  he  sigh- 
ed again,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire. 
Eames  had  heard  of  the  very  gallant  way  in 
which  Orlando  Dale  had  persisted  in  running 
away  with  Lord  De  Guest’s  sister  in  opposition 
to  very  terrible  obstacles,  and  as  he  now  looked 
at  the  intrepid  lover  he  thought  that  there  must 
have  been  a great  change  since  those  days.  Aft- 
er that  nothing  more  was  said  till  the  earl  came 
down. 

Pawkins’s  house  was  thoroughly  old-fashion- 
ed in  all  things,  and  the  Pawkins  of  that  day 
himself  stood  behind  the  earl’s  elbow  when  the 
dinner  began,  and  himself  removed  the  cover 
from  the  soup  tureen.  Lord  De  Guest  did  not 
require  much  personal  attention,  but  he  would 
have  felt  annoyed  if  this  hadn't  been  done.  As 
it  was  he  had  a civil  word  to  say  to  Pawkins 
about  the  fat  cattle,  thereby  showing  that  he  did 
not  mistake  Pawkins  for  one  of  the  waiters. 
Pawkins  then  took  his  lordship’s  orders  about  the 
wine  and  retired. 

“ He  keeps  up  the  old  house  pretty  well," 
said  the  earl  to  his  brother-in-law.  “It  isn’t 
like  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  but  then  ev- 
ery thing  of  that  sort  has  got  worse  and  worse." 

“ I suppose  it  has,"  said  the  colonel. 

“ I remember  when  old  Paw'kins  had  as  good 
a glass  of  port  as  I’ve  got  at  home— or  nearly. 
They  can’t  get  it  now,  you  know.” 

“ I never  drink  port,"  said  the  colonel.  “ I 
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seldom  take  any  thing  after  dinner  except  a lit- 
tle negus.** 

His  brother-in-law  said  nothing,  but  made  a 
most  eloquent  grimace  as  he  turned  his  face  to- 
* ward  his  soup-plate.  Eames  saw  it,  and  could 
hardly  refrain  from  laughing.  When,  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock,  the  colonel  retired  from  the 
room,  the  earl,  as  the  door  was  closed,  threw  up 
his  hands,  and  uttered  the  one  word  ** negus!*' 
Then  E^mes  took  heart  of  grace  and  had  his 
laughter  out. 

The  dinner  was  very  dull,  and  before  the  col- 
onel went  to  bed  Johnny  regretted  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  dine  at  Pawkins's.  It  might  be 
a very  fine  thing  to  be  asked  to  dinner  with  an 
earl,  and  John  Eames  had  perhaps  received  at 
his  office  some  little  accession  of  dignity  from  the 
circumstances,  of  which  he  had  been  not  unpleas- 
antly aware;  but  as  he  sat  at  the  table,  on 
which  there  were  four  or  five  apples  and  a plate 
of  dried  nuts,  looking  at  the  earl,  as  he  endeav- 
ored to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  at  the  colonel, 
to  whom  it  seemed  absolutely  a matter  of  in- 
difference whether  his  companions  were  asleep 
or  awake,  he  confessed  to  himself  that  the  price 
he  was  paving  was  almost  too  dear.  Mrs.  Ro- 
per's tea-table  was  not  pleasant  to  him,  but  even 
that  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  black 
dinginess  of  Pawkins's  mahogany,  with  the  com- 
pany of  two  tired  old  men,  with  whom  he  seem- 
ed to  have  no  mutual  subject  of  conversation. 
Once  or  twice  he  tried  a word  with  the  colonel, 
for  the  colonel  sat  with  his  eyes  open  looking  at 
the  fire.  But  he  was  answered  with  monosyl- 
lables, and  it  was  evident  to  him  that  the  col- 
onel did  not  wish  to  talk.  To  sit  still,  with  his 
hands  closed  over  each  other  on  his  lap,  was 
work  enough  for  Colonel  Dale  during  his  after- 
dinner  hours. 

But  the  earl  knew  what  was  going  on.  During 
that  terrible  conflict  between  him  and  his  slum- 
ber, in  which  the  drowsy  god  fairly  vanquished 
him  for  some  twenty  minutes,  his  conscience 
was  always  accusing  him  of  treating  his  guests 
badly.  He  was  very  angry  with  himself,  and 
tried  to  arouse  himself  and  talk.  But  his  broth- 
er-in-law would  not  help  him  in  his  efforts; 
and  even  Eames  was  not  bright  in  rendering 
him  assistance.  Then  for  twenty  minutes  he 
slept  soundly,  and  at  the  end  of  that  he  woke 
himself  with  one  of  his  own  snorts.  ‘*By 
George!'*  he  said,  jumping  up  and  standing  on 
the  rug,  “we’ll  have  some  coffee;**  and  after 
that  he  did  not  sleep  any  more. 

“ Dale,"  said  he,  “ won’t  you  take  some  more 
wine  ?** 

“ Nothing  more,*’  said  the  colonel,  still  look- 
ing at  the  Are,  and  shaking  his  head  very  slow- 

Jy- 

“Come,  Johnny,  fill  your  glass."  He  had 
already  got  into  the  way  of  calling  his  young 
friend  Johnny,  having  found  that  Mrs.  E^mes 
generally  spoke  of  her  son  by  that  name. 

“1  have  been  filling  my  glass  all  the  time,", 
said  Eames,  taking  the  decanter  again  in  his 
0 hand  as  he  spoke. 
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“I'm  glad  you’ve  found  something  to  amuse 
you,  for  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  you  and  Dale 
haven't  had  much  to  say  to  each  other.  I've 
been  listening  all  the  time.” 

“You've  been  asleep,”  said  the  colonel. 

“Then  there’s  been  some  excuse  for  my  hold- 
ing my  tongue,"  said  the  earl.  “By-the-by, 

Dale,  what  do  you  think  of  that  fellow  Cros- 
bie?” 

Eames's  cars  were  instantly  on  the  alert,  and 
the  spirit  of  dullness  vanished  from  him. 

“ Think  of  him  ?"  said  the  colonel. 

“He  ought  to  have  eveiy  bone  in  his  skin 
broken,"  said  the  earl. 

“So  he  ought,**  said  Eames,  getting  up  from 
his  chair  in  his  eagerness,  and  speaking  in  a 
tone  somewhat  louder  than  was  perhaps  becom- 
ing in  the  presence  of  his  seniors.  “So  he 
ought,  my  lord.  He  is  the  most  abominable 
rascal  that  ever  I met  in  my  life.  I wish  I was 
Lily  Dale’s  brother.  ” Then  he  sat  down  again, 
remembering  that  he  was  speaking  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lily's  uncle,  and  of  the  father  of  Bernard 
Dale,  who  might  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  place 
of  Lily’s  brother. 

The  colonel  turned  his  head  round,  and  looked 
at  the  young  man  with  surprise.  “ I beg  your 
pardon.  Sir,"  said  Elames,  “but  I have  known 
Mrs.  Dale  and  your  nieces  all  my  life." 

“Oh,  have  you?"  said  the  colonel.  “ Never- 
theless it  is,  pediaps,  as  well  not  to  make  too 
free  with  a young  lady's  name.  Not  that  I blame 
you  in  the  least,  Mr.  E^mes." 

“I  should  think  not,"  said  the  earl.  “ I hon- 
or him  for  his  feeling.  Johnny,  my  boy,  if  ever 
I am  unfortunate  enough  to  meet  that  man  I 
shall  tell  him  my  mind,  and  I believe  you  will 
do  the  same.”  On  hearing  this  John  Eames 
winked  at  the  earl,  and  made  a motion  with  his 
head  toward  the  colonel,  whose  back  was  turned 
to  him.  And  then  the  earl  winked  hack  at 
Elames. 

“De  Guest,"  said  the  colonel,  “I  think  111 
go  up  stairs  ; I always  have  a little  arrow-root 
in  my  own  room." 

“ I’ll  ring  the  bell  for  a candle,"  said  the  host. 

Then  the  colonel  went,  and  as  the  door  was 
closed  behind  him,  the  earl  raised  his  two  hands 
and  uttered  that  single  word,  “ negus !"  Where- 
upon Johnny  burst  out  laughing,  and  coming 
round  to  the  fire,  sat  himself  down  in  the  arm- 
chair which  the  colonel  had  left. 

“I've  no  doubt  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  earl; 

“ but  I shouldn't  like  to  drink  negus  myself,  nor 
yet  to  have  arrow-root  up  in  my  bedroom.” 

“I  don't  suppose  there’s  any  harm  in  it." 

“ Oh  dear,  no ; I wonder  what  Pnwkins  says 
about  him.  But  I suppose  they  have  them  of 
all  sorts  in  a hotel.” 

“ The  waiter  didn't  seem  to  think  much  of  it 
when  he  brought  it." 

“ No,  no.  If  he'd  asked  for  senna  and  salta 
the  waiter  wouldn’t  have  showed  any  surprise. 
By-the-by,  you  touched  him  up  about  that  poor 
girl.” 

“ Did  I,  my  lord?  I didn't  mean  it.” 
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You  see  he’s  ncmard  Dale’s  father,  and  the 
qucRtion  b,  whether  Bernard  fthouldn’f.  piinbh 
the  fellow  for  what  he  hiw  done.  Somobc^y 
ought  to  do  it.  It  right  that  be  should 
e4eape.  Stnnebody  ought  to  let  Mr.  Cra^^bie 
know  what  a swundrcl  he  has  mode  him5<df.” 

I’d  do  it  to-morrow,  only  I’m  afraid—” 
n<b  nt>,”  ftuid  the  earl;  ‘^ytm  are  not 
the  rigltt  person  at  nil.  What  have  you  got  to 
do  with  it?  You’ve  inendy  known  them  as  fam- 
ily friends,  but  that's  not  enough.” 


No,  T suppose  not,*’  said  Eames,  sadly. 

Perhaps  it’s  best  as  if  iV’  said  the  earl. 

*‘I  don’t  know  that  any  good  would  be  got  by 
knocking  him  over  the  head.  And  if  we  are  to 
be  Christians,  I suppose  we  ought  to  be  Chris- 
liann.” 

**  \yhat  sort  of  a Cbrbti/jn  ha.s  he  l>een  ?** 

**  That’s  trno  enough  ; and  if  1 %vns  Ikniarxl 
1 should  bo  very  opt  to  forget  my  Bible  leasi'OA 
about  moc^knei^” 

Do  you  know^,  iny  lord,  I shordd  think  it  ^ 
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the  most  Christian  thing  in  the  world  to  pitch 
into  him ; I should,  indeed.  There  are  some 
things  for  which  a man  ought  to  be  beaten  black 
and  blttfe.” 

So  that  he  shouldn’t  do  them  again  ?” 

Exactly.  You  might  say  it  isn’t  Christian 
to  hang  a man.” 

**^l’d  always  hang  a murderer.  It  wasn’t 
right  to  hang  men  for  stealing  sheep.” 

Much  better  hang  such  a fellow  as  Crosbie,” 
said  Eames. 

“ Well,  I believe  so.  If  any  fellow  wanted 
now  to  curry  favor  with  the  young  lady  what 
an  opportunity  he’d  have!” 

Johnny  remained  silent  for  a moment  or  two 
before  he  answered.  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,” 
he  said,  mournfully,  as  though  grieving  at  the 
thought  that  there  was  no  chance  of  cunying 
&vor  with  Lily  by  thrashing  her  late  lover. 

I don’t  pretend  to  know  much  about  girls,” 
said  Lord  De  Guest;  *^but  I should  think  it  would 
be  so.  I should  fancy  that  nothing  would  please 
her  so  much  as  hearing  that  he  had  caught  it, 
and  that  all  the  world  knew  that  he’d  caught 
it.”  The  earl  bad  declared  that  he  didn’t  know 
much  about  girls,  and  in  so  saying  he  was  no 
doubt  right. 

**  If  I thought  so,”  said  Eames,  ^^Td  find  him 
out  to-morrow,” 

‘‘Why  so?  what  difierence  does  it  make  to 
you  ?”  Then  there  was  another  pause,  during 
which  Johnny  looked  very  sheepish.  “You 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’re  in  love  with  Miss 
Lily  Dale?” 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  being  in  love  with, 
her,”  said  Johnny,  taming  very  red  as  he  spoke. 
And  then  he  made  up  his  mind,  in  a wild  sort 
of  way,  to  tell  all  the  truth  to  his  friend.  Paw- 
kins’s  port-wine  may,  perhaps,  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  resolution.  “But  I’d  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  her,  my  lord.  I 
knew  her  years  before  he  had  ever  seen  her, 
and  have  loved  her  a great  deal  better  than  he 
will  ever  love  any  one.  When  I heard  that  she 
had  accepted  him  I had  half  a mind  to  cut  my 
own  throat— or  else  his.” 

“ Highty  tighty !”  said  the  earl. 

“It’s  very  ridiculous,  I know,”  said  Johnny, 
“and  of  coarse  she  would  never  have  accepted 
me.” 

“I  don’t  see. that  at  all.” 

“I  haven’t  a shilling  in  the  world.” 

“ Girls  don’t  care  much  for  that.” 

“ And  then  a clerk  in  the  Income-tast  Office ! 
It’s  such  a poor  thing.” 

The  other  fellow  was  only  a clerk  in  anoth- 
er office.” 

The  earl  living  down  at  Gnestwick  did  not 
understand  that  the  Income-tax  Office  in  the 
city  and  the  General  Committee  Office  at  White- 
hall were  as  far  apart  as  Dives  and  Lazams,  and 
separated  by  as  impassable  a gulf. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Johnny;  “but  his  office  is 
another  kind  of  thing,  and  then  he  was  a swell 
himself.” 

“By  George,  I don’t  see  it,”  said  the  earl. 
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I don’t  wonder  a bit  at  her  accepting  a fel- 
low like  that.  I hated  him  the  first  moment  I 
saw  him ; but  that’s  no  reason  she  should  hate 
him.  He  had  that  sort  of  manner,  you  know. 

He  was  a swell,  and  girls  like  that  kind  of  thing. 

I never  felt  angiy  with  her,  but  1 could  have 
eaten  him.”  As  he  spoke  he  looked  as  though 
he  would  have  made  some  such  attempt  had 
Crosbie  been  present. 

“Did  you  ever  ask  her  to  have  you?”  said 
the  earl. 

“No;  how  could  I ask  her  when  I hadn’t 
bread  to  give  her  ?” 

“And  you  never  told  her — ^that  you  were  in 
love  with  her,  I mean,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing?” 

“ She  knows  it  now,”  said  Johnny ; “ I went 
to  say  good-by  to  her  the  other  day — when  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  be  married.  I could 
not  help  telling  her  then.” 

“But  it  seems  to  me,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  Crosbie 
— that  b to  say,  if  you’ve  a mind  to — ” 

‘ ‘ I know  wl^t  you  mean,  my  lord . I am  not 
a bit  obliged  to  him.  It’s  my  Mief  that  all  this 
will  about  kill  her.  As  to  myself,  if  I thought 
she’d  ever  have  me — ” 

Then  he  was  again  silent,  and  the  earl  could 
see  that  the  tears  were  in  hb  eyes. 

“I  think  I begin  to  understand  it,”  said  the 
earl,  “ and  I’ll  give  you  a bit  of  advice.  You 
come  down  and  spend  your  Christmas  with  me 
at  Guestwick.” 

“Oh,  my  lord!” 

“ Never  mind  my-lording  me,  bnt  do  as  I tell 
you.  Lady  Julia  sent  you  a message,  though  I 
forgot  all  about  it  till  now.  She  wants  to  thank 
you  herself  for  what  you  did  in  the  field.” 

* “ That’s  all  nonsense,  my  lord.” 

“ Very  well ; you  can  tell  her  so.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  thb,  too — my  sister  hates 
Crosbie  quite  as  much  as  you  do.  I think  she’d 
‘pitch  into  him,’  as  you  call  it,  herself,  if  she 
knew  how.  You  come  down  to  Guestwick  for 
the  Christmas,  and  then  go  over  to  Allington 
and  tell  them  all  plainly  what  you  mean.” 

“ I couldn’t  say  a word  to  her  now.” 

“ Say  it  to  the  squire,  then.  Go  to  him,  and 
tell  him  what  you  mean — holding  your  head  up 
like  a man.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  swells. 

The  man  who  means  honestly  is  the  best  swell 
I know.  He’s  the  only  swell  I recognize.  Go 
to  old  Dale,  and  say  you  come  from  me — from 
Guestwick  Manor.  Tell  him  that  if  he’ll  put 
a little  stick  under  the  pot  to  make  it  boil.  I’ll 
put  a bigger  one.  He’ll  understand  what  that 
means.” 

“ Oh  no,  my  lord.” 

“But  I say,  oh  yes;”  and  the  earl,  who  was 
now  standing  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  dug 
hb  hands  deep  down  into  his  trowsers’  pockets. 

“ I’m  very  fond  of  that  girl,  and  would  do  much 
for  her.  You  ask  Lady  Julb  if  I didn’t  say  so 
to  her  before  I ever  knew  of  your  casting  a 
sheep’s-eye  that  way.  And  I’ve  a snealdng 
kindness  for  you  too,  Master  Johnny.  Lord 
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bless  you ! I knew  your  father  as  well  as  I ever 
knew  any  man ; and  to  tell  the  truth,  I believe 
I helped  to  ruin  him.  He  held  land  of  me,  you 
know,  and  there  can’t  be  any  doubt  that  he  did 
ruin  himself.  He  knew  no  more  about  a beast 
when  he’d  done  than — than — than  that  waiter. 
If  he’d  gone  on  to  this  day  he  wouldn’t  have 
been  any  wiser.” 

Johnny  sat  silent,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 
What  was  he  to  say  to  his  friend  ? 

“You  come  down  with  me,”  continued  the 
carl,  “and  you’ll  find  we’ll  make  it  all  straight. 
I dare  say  you’re  right  about  not  speaking  to 
the  girl  just  at  present.  But  tell  every  thing  to 
the  uncle,  and  then  to  the  mother.  And,  above 
all  things,  never  think  that  you’re  not  good 
enough  yourself.  A man  should  never  think 
that.  My  belief  is  that  in  life  people  will  take 
you  very  much  at  your  own  reckoning.  If  you 
are  made  of  dirt,  like  that  fellow  Crosbie,  you’ll 
be  found  out  at  last,  no  doubt.  But  then  I 
don't  think  you  are  made  of  dirt.” 

“I  hope  not.” 

“ And  so  do  I.  Yon  can  come  down,  I sup- 
pose, with  me  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?” 

“ I’m  afraid  not.  I have  had  all  my  leave.” 

“ Shall  I write  to  old  Buffle,  and  ask  it  as  a 
favor?” 

“No,”  said  Johnny;  “ I shouldn’t  like  that. 
But  ril  see  to-morrow,  and  then  I’ll  let  you 
know.  I can  go  down  by  the  mail-train  on 
Saturday,  at  any  rate.” 

“ That  won’t  be  comfortable.  See  and  come 
with  me  if  you  can.  Now,  good-night,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  remember  this — when  I say  a thing 
I mean  it.  I think  I may  boast  that  I never 
yet  went  back  from  my  woi^.” 

The  earl  as  he  spoke  gave  his  left  hand  to  his 
guest,  and  looking  somewhat  grandly  up  over 
the  young  man’s  head,  he  tapped  his  own  breast 
thrice  with  his  right  hand.  As  he  went  through 
the  little  scene  John  Earoes  felt  that  he  was  ev- 
ery inch  an  earl. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you,  my  lord.” 

“ Say  nothing — not  a word  more  to  me.  But 
say  to  yourself  that  faint  heart  never  w'on  fair 
lady.  Good-night,  my  dear  boy,  good-night.  I 
dine  out  to-morrow,  but  you  can  call  and  let  me 
know  at  about  six.” 

Eames  then  left  the  room  without  another 
word,  and  walked  out  into  the  cold  air  of  Jer- 
myn  Street.  The  moon  was  clear  and  bright, 
and  the  pavement  in  the  shining  light  seemed  to 
be  as  clean  as  a lady’s  hand.  All  the  world  was 
altered  to  him  since  he  had  entered  Pawkins’s 
Hotel.  Was  it  then  possible  that  Lily  Dale 
might  even  yet  become  his  wife  ? Could  it  be 
true  that  he,  even  now,  was  in  a position  to  go 
boldly  to  the  Squire  of  Allington,  and  tell  him 
what  were  his  views  with  reference  to  Lily? 
And  how  far  would  he  be  justified  in  taking  the 
earl  at  his  word  ? Some  incredible  amount  of 
wealth  would  be  required  before  he  could  marry 
Lily  Dale.  Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  at  the  very  least  I The  earl  could  not  mean 
him  to  understand  that  any  such  sum  as  that 
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would  be  made  up  with  such  an  object ! Nev- 
ertheless he  resolved  as  he  w'alked  home  to  Bur- 
ton Crescent  that  he  would  go  down  to  Guest- 
wick,  and  that  he  would  obey  the  earl’s  behest. 
As  regarded  Lily  herself  he  felt  that  nothing 
could  be  said  to  her  for  many  a long  day  as  yet. 

“ Oh,  John,  how  late  you  are !”  said  Ameliay 
slipping  out  from  the  back  parlor  as  he  let  him- 
self in  with  his  latch-key. 

“ Yes,  I am — very  late,”  said  John,  taking  his 
candle,  and  passing  her  by  on  the  stairs  without 
another  word. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

“the  time  will  come.” 

“ Did  you  hear  that  young  Eames  is  staying 
at  Guestwick  Manor?” 

As  these  were  the  first  words  which  the  squire 
spoke  to  Mrs.  Dale  as  they  walked  together  up 
to  the  Great  House,  after  church,  on  Christmas 
Day,  it  was  clear  enough  that  the  tidings  of 
Johnny’s  visit,  when  told  to  him,  had  made  some 
impression. 

“At  Guestwick  Manor!”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“ Dear  me ! Do  you  hear  that,  Bell  ? There’s 
promotion  for  Master  Johnny !” 

“ Don’t  you  remember,  mamma,”  said  Bell, 

“ that  he  helped  his  lordship  in  his  trouble  with 
the  bull  ?” 

Lily,  who  remembered  accurately  all  the  pas- 
sages of  her  lost  interview  with  John  frames, 
said  nothing,  but  felt,  in  some  sort,  sore,  at  the 
idea  that  he  should  be  so  near  her  at  such  a 
time.  In  some  unconscious  way  she  had  liked 
him  for  coming  to  her  and  saying  all  that  he  did 
say.  She  valued  him  more  highly  after  that 
scene  than  she  did  before.  But  now  she  would 
feel  herself  injured  and  hurt  if  he  ever  made  his 
way  into  her  presence  under  circumstances  as 
they  existed. 

“I  should  not  have  thought  that  Lord  De 
Guest  was  the  man  to  show  so  much  gratitude 
for  so  slight  a favor,”  said  the  squire.  “ How- 
ever, I’m  going  to  dine  there  to-nionrow.” 

“To  meet  young  Eames?”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“ Yes — especially  to  meet  young  Eames.  At 
least,  I’ve  been  very  specially  asked  to  come, 
and  I’ve  been  told  that  he  is  to  be  there.” 

“ And  is  Bernard  going  ?” 

“Indeed  I’m  not,”  said  Bernard.  “I  shall 
come  over  and  dine  with  you.” 

A half-formed  idea  flitted  across  Lily’s  mind, 
teaching  her  to  imagine  for  a moment  that  she 
might  possibly  be  concerned  in  this  arrange- 
ment. But  the  thought  vanished  as  quickly  as 
it  came,  merely  leaving  some  soreness  behind 
it.  There  are  certain  maladies  which  make  the 
whole  body  sore.  The  patient,  let  him  be  touch- 
ed on  any  point — let  him  even  be  nearly  touch- 
ed— will  roar  with  agony  as  though  his  whole 
body  had  been  bruised.  So  is  it  also  with  mal- 
adies of  the  mind.  Sorrows  such  as  that  of 
poor  Lily’s  leave  the  heart  sore  at  every  point, 
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and  compel  the  sufferer  to  be  ever  in  fear  of 
new  wounds.  Lily  bore  her  cross  bravely  and 
well ; but  not  the  less  did  it  weigh  heavily  upon 
her  at  every  turn  because  she  had  the  strength 
to  walk  as  though  she  did  not  bear  it.  Nothing 
happened  to  her,  or  in  her  presence,  that  did 
not  in  some  way  connect  itself  with  her  misery. 
Her  uncle  was  going  over  to  meet  John  Eames 
at  Lord  De  Guest’s.  Of  course  the  men  there 
would  talk  about  her,  and  all  such  talking  was 
an  injury  to  her. 

The  afternoon  of  that  day  did  not  pass  away 
brightly.  As  long  as  the  servants  were  in  the 
room  the  dinner  went  on  much  as  other  dinners. 
At  such  times  a certain  amount  of  hypocrisy 
must  always  be  practiced  in  closely  domestic 
circles.  At  mixed  dinner-parties  people  can 
talk  before  Richard  and  William  the  same  words 
that  they  would  use  if  Richard  and  William 
were  not  there.  People  so  mixed  do  not  talk 
together  their  inward  homo  thoughts.  But 
when  close  friends  are  together  a little  conscious 
reticence  is  practiced  till  the  door  is  tiled.  At 
such  a meeting  as  this  that  conscious  reticence 
was  of  service,  and  created  an  effort  which  was 
salutary.  When  the  door  was  tiled,  and  when 
the  servants  were  gone,  how  could  they  be  mer- 
ry together  ? By  what  mirth  should  the  beards 
be  made  to  wag  on  that  Christmas  Day  ? 

“ My  father  has  been  up  in  town,*’  said  Ber- 
nard. • **  He  was  with  Lord  De  Guest  at  Paw- 
kins’s.” 


**Why  didn’t  you  go  and  see  him?”  asked 
Mrs.  Dale.* 

“ Well,  I don’t  know.  He  did  not  seem  to 
wish  it.  I shall  go  down  to  Torquay  in  Febru- 
ary. I must  be  up  in  London,  yon  know,  in  a 
fortnight,  for  good.”  Then  they  were  all  silent 
again  for  a few  minutes.  If  Bernard  could  have 
owned  the  truth  he  would  have  acknowledged 
that  he  had  not  gone  up  to  London  because  he 
did  not  yet  know  how  to  treat  Crosbie  when  he 
should  meet  him.  His  thoughts  on  this  matter 
threw  some  sort  of  shadow  across  poor  Lily's 
mind,  medting  her  feel  that  her  wound  was  again 
opened. 

**  I want  him  to  give  up  his  profession  alto- 
gether,” said  the  squire,  speaking  firmly  and 
slowly.  “ It  would  be  better,  I think,  for  both 
of  ns  that  he  should  do  so.” 

Would  it  be  wise  at  his  time  of  life,”  said 
Mrs.  Dide,  **and  when  he  has  been  doing  so 


well?” 

‘‘I  think  it  would  be  wise.  If  he  were  my 
son  it  wQuld  be  thought  better  that  he  should 
live  here  upon  the  property,  among  the  people 
who  are  to  become  his  tenants,  than  remain  up 
in  London,  or  perhaps  be  sent  to  India.  He 
has  one  profession  as  the  heir  of  this  place,  and 
that,  I think,  should  be  enough.” 

should  have  but  an  idle  life  of  it  down 
here,”  said  Bernard. 

“ That  would  be  your  own  fault.  But  if  you 
did  os  I would  have  you,  your  life  would  not  be 
idle.”  In  this  he  was  Eluding  to  Bernard's 
proposed  marringe,  but  as  to  that  nothing  fur- 
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ther  could  be  said  in  Bell’s  presence.  Bell  un- 
derstood it  all,  and  sat  quite  silent,  with  demure 
countenance ; perhaps  even  with  something  of 
sternness  in  her  face. 

^‘But  the  fact  is,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  speaking 
in  a low  tone,  and  having  well  considered  what 
she  was  about  to  say,  **  that  Bernard  is  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  your  son.” 

“ Why  not?”  said  the  squire.  “ I have  even 
offered  to  settle  the  property  on  hin\  if  he  will 
leave  the  service.” 

**  You  do  not  owe  him  so  much  as  you  would 
owe  your  son ; and,  therefore,  he  does  not  owe 
you  as  much  as  he  would  owe  his  father.” 

*^If  you  mean  that  I can  not  constrain  him, 

I know  that  well  enough.  As  regards  money,  I 
have  offered  to  do  for  him  quite  as  much  as  any 
father  would  feel  called  upon  to  do  for  an  only 
son.” 

**  I hope  you  don’t  think  me  ungrateful,*'  said 
Bernard. 

*^No,  I do  not;  but  I think  you  unmindful. 

I have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it,  however ; 
not  about  that.  If  you  should  marry — ” And 
then  he  stopped  himself,  feeling  that  he  could 
not  go  on  in  Bell's  presence. 

‘’If  he  should  marry,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  ’’it 
may  well  be  that  his  wife  would  like  a house  of 
her  own.” 

“Wouldn’t  she  have  this  house?”  said  the 
squire,  angrily.  “ Isn't  it  big  enough  ? I only 
want  one  room  for  myself,  and  I’d  give  up  that 
if  it  were  necessary.” 

“That's  nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“It  isn’t  nonsense,”  said  the  squire. 

“You’ll  be  squire  of  Allington  for  the  next 
twenty  years,”  said  Mrs.  Dale.  “ And  as  long 
as  you  are  the  squire  you’ll  be  master  of  this 
house ; at  least,  I hope  so.  I don’t  approve  of 
monorchs  abdicating  in  favor  of  young  peo- 
ple.” 

“ I don’t  think  Uncle  Christopher  would  look 
at  all  well  like  Charles  the  Fifth,”  said  Lily. 

“ I would  always  keep  a cell  for  3’ou,  my  dar- 
ling, if  I did,”  said  the  s(]nire,  regarding  her 
with  that  painful,  special  tenderness.  Lily,  who 
was  sitting  next  to  Mrs.  Dale,  put  her  hand  out 
secretly  and  got  hold  of  her  mother’s,  thereby 
indicating  that  she  did  not  intend  to  occupy  the 
cell  offered  to  her  by  her  uncle ; or  to  look  to 
him  as  the  companion  of  her  monastic  seclusion. 

After  that  there  was  nothing  more  then  said  as 
to  Bernard's  prospects. 

“ Mrs.  Heum  is  dining  at  the  vicarage,  I sup- 
pose?” asked  the  squire. 

“Yes;  she  went  in  after  church,”  said  Bell. 

“I  saw  her  go  with  Mrs.  Boyce.” 

“She  told  me  she  never  would  dine  with 
them  again  after  dark  in  winter,”  said  Mrs. 

Dale.  “The  last  time  she  was  there  the  boy 
let  the  lamp  blow  out  as  she  was  going  home 
and  she  lost  her  way.  The  truth  was,  she  was 
angry  because  Mr.  Boyce  didn’t  go  with  her.” 

“ She's  always  angry,”  said  the  squire.  “ She 
hardly  speaks  to  me  now.  When  she  paid  her 
rent  the  other  day  to  Jolliffo  she  said  she  hoped 
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it  would  do  me  much  good — as  though  she 
thought  me  a brute  for  taking  it.” 

“So  she  does,”  said  Bernard. 

“ She’s  very  old,  you  know,”  said  Bell. 

“ I’d  give  her  the  house  for  nothing  if  I were 
you,  uncle,”  said  Lily. 

“No,  my  dear;  if  you  were  me  you  would 
not.  I should  be  very  wrong  to  do  so.  Why 
should  Mrs.  Hearn  have  her  house  for  nothing 
any  more  ^han  her  meat  or  her  clothes?  It 
would  be  much  more  reasonable  were  I to  give 
her  so  much  money  into  her  hand  yearly;  but 
it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  do  so,  seeing  that 
she  is  not  an  object  of  charity ; and  it  would  be 
wrong  in  her  to  take  it.” 

“And  she  wouldn’t  take  it,”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

“ I don’t  think  she  would.  But  if  she  did. 
I’m  sure  she  would  grumble  because  it  wasn’t 
double  the  amount.  And  if  Mr.  Boyce  had 
gone  home  with  her,  she  would  have  grumbled 
because  he  walked  too  fast.” 

“ She  is  very  old,”  said  Bell,  again. 

“But,  nevertheless,  she  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  speak  disparagingly  of  me  to  my  serv- 
ants. She  should  have  more  respect  for  her- 
self” And  the  squire  showed  by  the  tone  of  his 
voice  that  he  thought  very  much  about  it. 

It  was  very  long  and  very  dull  that  Christ- 
mas evening,  making  Bernard  feel  strongly  that 
he  would  be  very  foolish  to  give  up  his  profes- 
sion, and  tie  himself  down  to  a life  at  Allington. 
Women  are  more  accustomed  than  men  to  long, 
dull,  unemployed  hours;  and,  therefore,  Mrs. 
Dale  and  her  daughters  bore  the  tedium  cour- 
ageously. While  he  yawned,  stretched  him- 
self, and  went  in  and  out  of  the  room,  they  sat 
demurely,  listening  as  the  squire  laid  down  the 
law  on  small  matters,  and  contradicting  him 
occasionally  when  the  spirit  of  either  of  them 
prompted  her  specially  to  do  so.  “ Of  coarse 
you  know  much  better  than  I do,”  he  would 
say.  “Not  at  all,”  Mrs.  Dale  would  answer. 
“ I don’t  pretend  to  know  any  thing  about  it. 
But — ^ the  evening  wore  itself  away ; and 
when  the  squire  was  left  alone  at  half  past  nine, 
he  did  not  feel  that  the  day  had  passed  badly 
with  him.  That  was  his  style  of  life,  and  he 
expected  no  more  from  it  than  he  got.  He  did 
not  look  to  find  things  very  pleasant,  and,  if  not 
happy,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  contented. 

“Only  think  of  Johnny  Eames  being  at 
Guestwick  Manor !”  said  Bell,  as  they  were  go- 
ing home. 

“ I don’t  see  why  he  shouldn’t  be  there,”  said 
Lily.  “ I would  rather  it  should  be  he  than  I, 
because  Lady  Julia  is  so  grumpy.” 

“ But  asking  your  Uncle  Christopher  especial- 
ly to  meet  him !”  said  Mrs.  Dale.  “ There  must 
be  some  reason  for  it.  ” Then  Lily  felt  the  sore- 
ness come  upon  her  again,  and  spoke  no  far- 
ther upon  the  subject. 

We  all  know  that  there  was  a special  reason, 
and  that  Lily’s  soreness  was  not  false  in  its  mys- 
terious forebodings.  Eames,  on  the  evening 
after  his  dinner  at  Pawkins’s,  had  seen  the  earl, 
and  explained  to  him  that  he  could  not  leave 
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town  till  the  Saturday  evening;  but  that  he 
could  remain  over  the  Tuesday.  He  must  be 
at  his  office  by  twelve  on  Wednesday,  and  could 
manage  to  do  that  by  an  early  train  from  Guest- 
wick. 

“Very  well,  Johnny,”  said  the  earl,  talking 
to  his  young  friend  with  the  bedroom  candle  in 
his  hand,  as  he  was  going  up  to  dress.  “Then 
I’ll  tell  you  what ; I’ve  been  thinking  of  it.  I’ll 
ask  Dale  to  come  over  to  dinner  on  Tuesday ; 
and  if  he’ll  come,  I’ll  explain  the  w’hole  matter 
to  him  myself.  He’s  a man  of  business,  and 
he’ll  understand.  If  he  won’t  come,  why  then 
you  must  go  over  to  Allington,  and  find  him,  if 
you  can,  on  the  Tuesday  morning;  or  I’ll  go 
to  him  myself,  which  will  be  better.  You 
mustn’t  keep  me  now,  as  I am  ever  so  much 
too  late.” 

Eames  did  not  attempt  to  keep  him,  but  went 
away  feeling  that  the  whole  matter  was  being 
arranged  for  him  in  a very  wonderful  way.  And 
when  he  got  to  Allington  he  found  that  the 
squire  had  accepted  the  earl’s  invitation.  Then 
he  declared  to  himself  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  retractation  for  him.  Of 
coarse  he  did  not  wish  to  retract.  The  one 
great  longing  of  his  life  was  to  call  Lily  Dale 
his  own.  But  he  felt  afraid  of  the  squire — that 
the  squire  would  despise  him  and  snub  him, 
and  that  the  earl  would  perceive  that  he  had 
made  a mistake  when  he  saw  how  his  client  was 
scorned  and  snubbed.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  earl  was  to  take  the  squire  into  his  own 
room  for  a few  minutes  before  dinner,  and 
Johnny  felt  that  he  would  be  hardly  able  to 
stand  his  ground  in  the  drawing-room  when 
the  two  old  men  should  make  their  appearance 
together. 

He  got  on  very  well  with  Lady  Julia,  who 
gave  herself  no  airs,  and  made  herself  very  civil. 

Her  brother  had  told  her  the  whole  story,  and 
she  felt  as  anxious  as  he  did  to  provide  Lily 
with  another  husband  in  place  of  that  horrible 
man  Crosbie.  “She  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  her  escape,”  she  said  to  her  brothef ; “veiy 
fortunate.”  The  earl  agmd  with  this,  saying 
that  in  his  opinion  his  own  favorite  Johnny 
would  make  much  the  nicer  lover  of  the  two. 

But  Lady  Julia  had  her  doubts  as  to  Lily’s  ac- 
quiescence. “But,  Theodore,  he  must  not 
speak  to  Miss  Lilian  Dale  herself  about  it  yet  a 
while.” 

“No,”  said  the  earl;  “not  for  a month  or 
so.” 

“ Ho  will  have  a better  chance  if  h^  can  re- 
main silent  for  six  months,”  said  Lady  Julia. 

“Bless  my  soul!  somebody  else  will  have 
picked  her  op  before  that,”  said  the  earl. 

In  answer  to  this  Lady  Julia  merely  shook 
her  head. 

Johnny  went  over  to  his  mother  on  Christ- 
mas Day  after  church,  and  was  received  by  her 
and  by  his  sister  with  great  honor.  And  she 
gave  him  many  injunctions  as  to  his  behavior  at 
the  earl’s  table,  even  descending  to  small  details 
about  his  boots  and  linen.  But  Johnny  had 
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already  began  to  feel  at  the  Manor  that,  after 
all,  people  are  not  so  very  different  in  their  ways 
of  life  as  they  are  suppo^  to  be.  Lady  Julia’s 
manners  were  certainly  not  quite  those  of  Mrs. 
Roper;  bat  she  made  the  tea  very  much  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  made  at  Burton  Crescent, 
and  Eames  found  that  he  could  eat  his  egg,  at  any 
rate  on  the  second  morning,  without  any  tremor 
in  his  hand,  in  spite  of  the  coronet  on  the  silver 
egg-cup.  He  did  feel  himself  to  be  rather  out  of 
his  place  in  the  Manor  pew  on  the  Sunday,  con- 
ceiving that  all  the  congregation  was  looking  at 
him ; but  be  got  over  this  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  sat  quite  comfortably  in  his  soft  corner  dar- 
ing the  sermon,  almost  going  to  sleep.  And 
when  he  walked  with  the  earl  after  church  to 
the  gate  over  which  the  noble  peer  had  climbed 
in  his  agony,  and  inspected  the  hedge  through 
which  he  bad  thrown  himself,  he  was  quite  at 
home  with  his  little  jokes,  bantering  his  august 
companion  as  to  the  mode  of  his  somersault. 
But  be  it  always  remembered  that  there  are  two 
modes  in  which  a young  man  may  be  free  and 
easy  with  his  elder  and  superior  — the  mode 
pleasant,  and  the  mode  offensive.  Had  it  been 
in  Johnny’s  nature  to  try  the  latter,  the  earl’s 
back  would  soon  have  been  up  at  once,  and  the 
play  would  have  been  over.  But  it  was  not  in 
Johnny’s  nature  to  do  so,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  the  earl  liked  him. 

At  last  came  the  hoar  of  dinner  on  Tuesday, 
or  at  least  the  hour  at  which  the  squire  had 
been  asked  to  show  himself  at  the  Manor  House. 
Eames,  as  by  agreement  with  his  patron,  did 
not  come  down  so  as  to  show  himself  till  after 
the  interview.  Lady  Julia,  who  had  been  pres- 
ent at  their  discussions,  bad  agreed  to  receive 
the  squire,  and  then  a servant  was  to  ask  him 
to  step  into  the  earl’s  own  room.  It  was  pretty 
to  see  the  way  in  which  the  three  conspired  to- 
gether, planning  and  plotting  with  an  eagerness 
that  was  beautifully  green  and  fresh. 

Ho  can  be  os  cross  as  an  old  stick  when  he 
likes  it,”  said  the  earl,  speaking  of  the  squire ; 

and  we  mast  take  care  not  to  rub  him  the 
wrong  way.” 

I sha’n’t  know  what  to  say  to  him  when  1 
come  down,”  said  Johnny. 

Jast  shake  hands  with  him  and  don’t  say 
any  thing,”  said  Lady  Julia. 

“Pll  give  him  some  port-wine  that  ought  to 
soften  his  heart,”  said  the  earl,  ^*and  then  we’ll 
see  how  he  is  in  the  evening.” 

Eames  heard  the  wheels  of  the  squire’s  little 
open  carriage  and  trembled.  The  squire,  un- 
conscious of  all  schemes,  soon  found  himself 
with  Lady  Julia,  and  within  two  minutes  of 
his  entrance  was  walked  off  to  the  earl’s  private 
room.  “ Certainly,”  he  said,  “certainly,”  and 
followed  the  man-servant.  The  earl,  as  he  en- 
tered, was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  his  round  rosy  face  was  a picture  of  good- 
humor. 

“ I’m  very  glad  you’ve  come,  Dale,”  said  he. 
“ Pve  something  I want  to  say  to  you.”  . 

Mr.  Dale,  who  neither  in  heart  nor  in  man- 
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ner  was  so  light  a man  as  the  earl,  took  the 
proffered  hand  of  his  host,  and  bowed  his  head 
slightly,  signifying  that  he  was  willing  to  listen 
to  any  thing. 

“I  think  I told  you,”  continued  the  earl, 
“that  young  John  Eames  is  down  here;  but 
he  goes  back  to-morrow,  as  they  can’t  spare 
him  at  his  office.  He’s  a very  good  fellow — 
as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  an  uncommonly 
good  young  man.  I’ve  taken  a great  fancy  to 
him  myself.” 

In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Dale  did  not  say  much. 
He  sat  down,  and  in  some  general  terms  ex- 
pressed his  good-will  toward  all  the  Eames  family. 

“As  you  know.  Dale,  I’m  a very  bad  hand 
at  talking,  and  therefore  I won’t  beat  about  the 
bush  in  what  I've  got  to  say  at  present.  Of 
coarse  we’ve  all  heard  of  that  scoundrel  Cros- 
bie,  and  the  way  he  has  treated  your  niece 
Lilian.” 

“He  is  a scoundrel — an  unmixed  scoundrel. 
But  the  less  we  say  about  that  the  better.  It 
is  ill  mentioning  a girl’s  name  in  such  a matter 
as  that.” 

“ But,  my  dear  Dale,  I must  mention  it  at  the 
present  moment.  Dear  young  child,  I would  do 
any  thing  to  comfort  her!  And  I hope  that 
something  may  be  done  to  comfort  her.  Do 
you  know  that  that  young  man  was  in  love  with 
her  long  before  Crosbie  ever  saw  her?” 

“What — John  Eames!” 

“Yes,  John  Eames.  And  I wish  heartily, 
for  his  s^e,  that  he  had  won  her  regard  before 
she  had  met  that  rascal  whom  you  had  to  stay 
down  at  your  house.” 

* * A man  can  not  help  these  things,  De  Guest,  ” 
said  the  squire. 

“No,  no,  no!  There  are  such  men  about 
the  world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  them  at 
a glance.  He  was  my  nephew’s  friend,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that  my  nephew  was  in 
fault.  But  I wish — 1 only  say  that  I wish — 
she  had  first  known  what  are  this  young  man’s 
feelings  toward  her.” 

“But  she  might  not  have  thought  of  him  as 
you  do.” 

“He  is  an  uncommonly  good-looking  young 
fellow ; straight  made,  br^  in  the  chest,  with 
a good,  honest  eye,  and  a young  man’s  proper 
courage.  He  has  never  bwn  taught  to  give 
himself  airs  like  a dancing  monkey ; but  I think 
he’s  ail  the  better  for  that.” 

“ But  it’s  too  late  now,  De  Guest.” 

* ‘ No,  no ; that’s  just  where  it  is.  It  mustn’t 
be  too  late ! That  child  is  not  to  lose  her  whole 
life  because  a villain  has  played  her  false.  Of 
coarse  she’ll  suffer.  J ust  at  present  it  wouldi^ 
do,  I suppose,  to  talk  to  her  about  a new  sweet- 
heart. But,  Dale,  .the  time  will  come ; the  time 
will  come ; the  time  always  does  come.” 

“It  has  never  come  to  you  and  me,” said  the 
squire,  with  the  slightest  possible  smile  on  his 
dry  cheeks.  The  stoty  of  their  lives  had  been 
so  for  the  same ; each  had  loved,  and  each  had 
been  disappoint^,  and  then  each  had  remained 
single  through  life. 
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“Yes,  it  has,’*  said  the  earl,  with  no  slight 
tOnch  of  feeling  and  even  of  romance  in  what 
he  said.  “We  have  retrickcd  our  beams  in 
our  own  ways,  and  onr  lives  have  not  been  des- 
olate. But  for  her — you  and  her  mother  will 
look  forward  to  see  her  married  some  day.** 

“ I have  not  thought  about  it.’* 

“But  I want  you  to  think  about  it.  I want 
to  interest  you  in  this  fellow*s  favor,  and  in  do- 
ing so  1 mean  to  be  very  open  with  you.  I 
suppose  you’ll  give  her  something  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’m  sure,”  said  the  squire, 
almost  offended  at  an  inquiry  of  such  a nature. 

“ Well,  then,  whether  you  do  or  not.  I’ll  give 
him  something,”  said  the  earl.  “I  shouldn’t 
have  ventured  to  meddle  in  the  matter  had  I 
not  intended  to  put  myself  in  such  a position 
with  reference  to  him  as  would  justify  me  in 
asking  the  question.”  And  the  peer  as  he 
spoke  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  “If 
such  a match  can  be  made,  it  shall  not  be  a bad 
marriage  for  your  niece  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view.  I shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  to  him  ; 
but  I shall  have  more  pleasure  if  she  can  share 
what  I give.” 

“ She  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,” 
said  the  squire. 

“I  think  she  would  be  if  she  knew  young 
Eames.  I hope  the  day  may  come  when  she 
will  be  BO.  I hope  that  you  and  I may  see  them 
happy  together,  and  that  yon  too  may  thank  me 
for  having  assisted  in  making  them  so.  Shall 
we  go  in  to  Lady  Julia  now?”  The  earl  had 
felt  that  he  had  not  quite  succeeded ; that  his 
offer  had  been  accepted  somewhat  coldly,  and 
had  not  much  hope  that  further  good  could  be 
done  on  that  day,  even  with  the  help  of  his  best 
port-wine. 

“ Half  a moment,”  said  the  squire.  “ There 
are  matters  as  to  which  I never  find  myself  able 
to  speak  quickly,  and  this  certainly  seems  to  be 
one  of  them.  If  you  will  allow  me  I will  think 
over  what  you  have  said,  and  then  see  you  again.” 

“ Certainly,  certainly.” 

“But  for  your  own  part  in  the  matter,  for 
your  great  generosity  and  kind  heart,  I beg  to 
offer  you  my  warmest  thanks.”  Then  the  squire 
bowed  low,  and  preceded  the  earl  out  of  the  room. 

Lord  De  Guest  still  felt  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. We  may  probably  say,  looking  at  the 
squire’s  character  and  peculiarities,  that  no 
marked  success  was  probable  at  the  first  open- 
ing out  of  such  a subject.  He  had  said  of  him- 
self that  he  was  never  able  to  speak  quickly  in 
matters  of  moment ; but  he  would  more  correct- 
ly have  described  his  own  character  had  he  de- 
^ared  that  he  could  not  think  of  them  quickly. 
As  it  was,  the  earl  was  disappointed ; but  h^ 
he  been  able  to  read  the  squire’s  mind  his  dis- 
appointment would  have  been  less  strong.  Mr. 
Dale  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  being  treat- 
ed well,  and  that  the  effort  being  made  was  in- 
tended with  kindness  to  those  belonging  to  him ; 
but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  demonstrative 
and  quick  at  expressions  of  gratitude.  So  he 
entered  the  drawing-room  with  a cold,  placid 


face,  leading  Eames,  and  Lady  Julia  also,  to 
suppose  that  no  good  had  been  done. 

“How do  you  do.  Sir?”  said  Johnny,  walk- 
ing up  to  him  in  a*  wild  sort  of  manner — going 
through  a premeditated  lesson,  but  doing  it 
without  any  presence  of  mind. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Eames  ?”  said  the  squire, 
speaking  with  a very  cold  voice.  And  then 
there  was  nothing  further  said  till  the  dinner 
was  announced. 

“ Dale,  I know  you  drink  port,”  said  the  earl 
when  Lady  Julia  left  them.  “If  you  say  you 
don’t  like  that,  I shall  say  you  know  nothing 
about  it.” 

“Ah ! that’s  the  *20,”  said  the  squire,  tasting 
it. 

“ I should  rather  think  it  is,”  said  the  earl. 
“I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  it  early,  and  it 
hasn’t  been  moved  for  thirty  years.  I like  to 
give  it  to  a man  who  knows  it,  as  you  do,  at 
the  first  glance.  Now  there’s  my  friend  Johnny 
there ; it’s  thrown  away  upon  him.” 

“ No,  my  lord,  it  is  not.  I think  it’e  uncom- 
monly nice.” 

“ Uncommonly  nice  I So  is  Champagne,  or 
ginger-beer,  or  lollipops  — for  those  who  like 
them.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  can  taste 
wine  with  half  a pickled  orange  in  your  mouth  ?” 

“It’ll  come  to  him  soon  enough,”  said  the 
squire. 

“ Twenty  port  won’t  come  to  him  when  he  is 
as  old  as  we  are,”  said  the  earl,  forgetting  that 
by  that  time  sixty  port  will  be  as  wonderful  to 
the  then  living  seniors  of  the  age  as  was  his  own 
pet  vintage  to  him. 

The  good  wine  did  in  some  sort  soften  the 
squire ; but,  as  a matter  of  course,  nothing  fur- 
ther was  said  as  to  the  new  matrimonial  scheme. 
The  carl  did  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Dale 
was  civil,  and  even  kind,  to  his  own  young 
friend,  asking  a question  here  and  there  as  to 
his  life  in  London,  and  saying  something  about 
the  work  at  the  Income-tax  Office. 

“ It  is  hard  work,”  said  Eames.  “ If  you’re 
under  the  line  they  make  a great  row  about  it, 
send  for  you,  and  look  at  you  os  though  you’d 
been  robbing  the  bank ; bat  they  think  nothing 
of  keeping  you  till  five.” 

“But  how  long  do  you  have  for  lunch  and 
reading  the  papers  ?”  said  the  earl. 

“ Not  ten  minutes.  We  take  a paper  among 
twenty  of  us  for  half  the  day.  That’s  exactly 
nine  minutes  to  each ; and  as  for  lunch,  we  only 
have  a biscuit  dipped  in  ink.” 

“Dipped  in  ink!”  said  the  squire. 

“ It  comes  to  that,  for  you  have  to  bo  writing 
while  you  munch  it” 

“I  hear  all  about  you,”  said  the  earl;  “Sir 
Raffle  Bufflo  is  an  old  crony  of  mine.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  he  ever  heard  my  name  as 
yet,”  said  Johnny.  “But  do  you  r^ly  know 
him  well,  Lord  De  Guest?” 

“ Haven’t  seen  him  these  thirty  yean ; but  I 
did  know  him.” 

We  call  him  old  Hnffle  Scuffle.” 

“Huffle  Scuffle!  Hn,  ha,  ha!  He  always 
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was  Huffle  Scuffle ; a noisy,  pretentious,  emp- 
ty-headed fellow.  But  I oughtn’t  to  say  so  be- 
fore you,  young  man.  Come,  we’ll  go  into  the 
drawing-room.” 

“And  what  did  he  say?”  asked  Lady  Julia, 
as  soon  as  the  squire  was  gone.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment,  and  the  question  was 
asked  in  Johnny’s  presence. 

“Well,  he  did  not  say  much.  And  coming 
from  him,  that  ought  to  be  taken  as  a good  sign. 
He  is  to  think  of  it,  and  let  me  see  him  again. 
You  hold  your  head  up,  Johnny,  and  remem- 
ber that  you  sha’n’t  want  a friend  on  your  side. 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.” 

At  seven  o’clock  on  the  following  morning 
Eames  started  on  his  return  journey,  and  was  at 
his  desk  at  twelve  o’clock  — as  per  agreement 
with  his  task-master  at  the  Income-tax  Offlee. 


MY  OPERATION  IN  GOLD. 

Mr.  editor, — I am  a plain  man,  poor  but 
honest,  like  the  remarkable  parents  of 
most  of  our  heroes ; living,  with  my  wife,  on  a 
salary  which  is  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet 
with  a little  stretching,  and  usually  as  happy  as 
most  of  our  race.  When  ill  windi  blow  abroad 
I have  a comfortable  shelter  in  a quiet  home, 
and  the  sympathy  and  love  of  the  best  of  wo- 
men, from  whom  I never  conceal  any  thing — ^in 
fact,  I would  not  if  I could,  on  principle  as  well 
as  interest.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
my  domestic  happiness  is  as  perfect  as  is  ever 
vouchsafed  to  mortals.  Strange  to  say,  an  emerg- 
ency  has  arisen  which  drives  me  to  confide  in 
some  other  bosom  than  the  one  which  usually 
receives  my  joys  and  griefs ; and,  for  reasons  to 
be  stated,  I have  chosen  yours.  Let  me  tell  you 
my  tale,  for  the  mere  telling  will  be  relief,  if  you 
can  do  nothing  for  roe. 

I have  long  been  convinced  that,  as  a rule, 
the  female  sex  are  most  capable  in  the  spending 
of  a salary.  That  sentence  leaves  an  echo  of 
a slur  upon  them,  but  I did  not  mean  it.  Nat- 
urally, as  you  will  see,  my  wife’s  image  is  before 
me  when  I speak  of  the  female  sex,  and  there- 
fore I did  not  mean  that  they  are  more  lavish 
than  the  men,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  more  capable  of  judicious  spending.  A sal- 
ary to  them  puts  up  a fence  in  the  path  of  every 
desire—or,  at  least,  if  not  of  every  one,  if  one 
must  be  left  open,  they  have  a happy  way  of 
shortening  the  others.  I could  not  compute  the 
difference  it  would  make  to  me  if  Sophia  did  not 
go  to  market  and  I did.  On  rare  occasions, 
when  I have  tried  it,  my  opinions  have  been 
so  strengthened  by  the  weary  line  of  hashes  and 
other  fragmentary  repasts  which  followed  my 
efforts,  and  the  mild  reproaches  for  not  having 
remembered  what  I bought  the  day  before,  and 
so  on,  that  I now  dread  the  necessity  of  buying 
fish,  fiesh,  or  fowl.  There  is  always  such  a 
difference  in  the  monthly  balance,  when  I have 
flitted  across  the  page  in  some  of  my  purchases, 
that  the  first  of  the  month,  when  I draw  my 
salary,  I place  it  in  Sophia’s  hands,  and  mental- 


ly vow  that,  except  the  allowance  she  gives 
me  and  never  expects  me  to  account  for,  not  a 
penny  of  it  shall  touch  my  fingers  again.  Every 
one  has  his  weakness,  and  mine  is  an  inability 
to  handle  money.  To  be  sure  I have  never  been 
much  tried,  but  I know  I should  grow  wild  in  a 
banker’s  office ; and  it  gives  me  a headache  to 
read  of  financial  schemes,  and  to  hear  of  stocks, 
and  bonds,  and  hvpothecation,  and  bulls  and 
bears,  and  the  premium  on  gold.  Now,  strange 
to  say — and  it  is  one  proof  that  wo  were  meant 
for  each  other — Sophia  delights  in  money  mat- 
ters. She  keeps  books  on  the  Italian  plan,  and 
revels  in  balance-sheets  and  monthly  statements, 
however  light  the  footings.  I may  be  partial, 
but  if  Woman’s  Rights  had  been  established — 
which  neither  she  nor  I desire — I am  confident 
that  she  would  be  urged  to  accept  the  Treasury 
Department  as  soon  as  her  party  should  be  in 
power.  In  fact  I often  call  her,  playfully,  my 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  when  I do  so  she 
is  happier  than  Mr.  Chase,  I am  sure. 

Well  this  prepares  you  to  understand  in  what 
condition  lam  left  by  her  absence  from  home  on 
a visit.  I speak  not  of  the  loneliness  and  for- 
lomity;  the  solitary  meals  and  the  silent  house; 
the  living  on  letters  recounting  her  good  times; 
the  conversation,  sometimes  needlessly  pro- 
longed, with  our  handmaiden  or  with  a chance 
caller.  My  sorrow  is  financial.  Before  she  went 
away  she  delivered  to  me  the  balafice  of  the 
month’s  salary,  of  which  certain  portions  were 
duly  counted  out  and  wrapped  up  and  labeled 
for  certain  purposes,  and  a slate  and  pencil; 
and  adjured  me  by  the  love  I bore  her  to  set 
down  every  night  just  what  I had  spent  through 
the  day.  Nay  more,  like  the  lover  of  the  Ken- 
tucky maiden,  who  before  could  not  induce  her 
to  run  away,  she  “ dared”  me  to  keep  that  tally 
right  while  she  was  gone ! Impressed  by  this,  I 
can  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and  say  that  I 
have  done  so  each  night.  There  was  a little 
delinquency  a day  or  two  since  about  the  price 
of  some  parsnips,  but  that  was  corrected  the 
next  morning ; and,  but  for  one  circumstance, 
if  she  were  to  return  this  moment  I should  be 
able,  when  she  had  performed  the  arithmetic,  to 
give  her  her  money  in  full  tale.  Alas!  now 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  And  my  allowance 
is  spent ; nor  can  I,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
conceal  my  deficit,  as  I have  heard  her  call 
some  of  my  earlier  shortcomings,  from  any  oth- 
er  source. 

Now  it  is  not  that  I am  afraid  to  own  all  this 
to  her.  I know  too  well  the  angelic  sweetness 
with  which  she  would  forgive  and  pity  me,  and 
very  likely  make  over  her  bonnet,  and  so  on, 
that  the  concern  may  meet  with  no  loss.  But 
there  is  a reason  why  I prefer  another  course — 
why  I am  willing  for  a few  days  even  to  en- 
dure the  stings  of  conscience  in  not  confiding  in 
her — in  taking  up  the  maxim,  which  I abhor, 
that  “ the  end  justifies  the  means.”  My  sorrow 
grows  out  of  the  state  of  public  affairs.  Finan- 
cially a great  deal  of  sorrow  has  been  produced, 
of  which  no  doubt  Sophia  could  write  a very  full 
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account ; but  to  me,  beridee  having  to  weigh  our 
tea-spoons  and  the  soup-ladle  one  day,  which  mj 
wife  pronounced  insufficient  for  something  or 
other  to  do  with  the  revenue,  the  results  most 
apparent  have  been  the  loss  of  coin  and  the  high 
value  of  gold.  And  these  two  results  have 
combined  to  bring  about  my  present  woe. 

It  chanced  that  my  Treasurer  left  me  one  gold 
coin.  She  does  not  like  speculation;  and  gold, 
she  said,  **had  gone  down,”  so  she  would  not 
part  with  it.  In  an  evil  moment,  after  her  de- 
parture— how  tempted,  or  by  whom,  I know  not 
— with  a vague  idea  of  keeping  that  safe,  at.  any 
rate,  I put  it  in  my  pocket-b^k.  There,  day 
after  day,  I found  it  when  I took  out  the  slate 
and  pencil,  until — But  1 anticipate. 

The  other  morning  I was  just  leaving  the 
house  when  a man  wanted  to  sell  me  some  fresh 
fish.  Hungry  for  human  converse,  1 discoursed 
somewhat  with  him,  learned  the  names  of  his 
varieties,  the  dates  of  their  capture,  and  the 
like,  and  would  doubtless  have  soon  asked  about 
his  wife  and  family,  or  whether  he  had  any, 
when  our  handmaiden  came  forth  and  counsel- 
ed a fish  dinner.  Glad  to  have  the  marketing 
off  my  mind,  I assented.  The  ftcshest  fish  was 
purchased  and  removed  from  the  scene.  I be- 
gan to  pay  for  it.  Paper  went  most  of  the  way, 
and  would  have  gone  all,  but  I had  no  more. 
I fumbled  in  my  pockets,  found  of  the  “shiners” 
almost  a sufficiency ; one  more  only  was  want- 
ed. Lo,  it  was  in  my  pocket-book  I The  man 
went  off  satisfied,  and  I too,  for  I like  a fish- 
dinner  now  and  then.  I am  bound  to  say,  by- 
the-way,  that  experience  threw  great  doubt  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  date  given  for  that  fish’s  cap- 
ture. The  lamentations  of  his  finny  family  must 
have  commenced  many  hours  earlier. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  last  night  I came  again  to 
the  slate,  and  all  was  right.  An  approving 
conscience  permitted  me  to  picture  the  pride  and 
pleasure  with  which  I should  read  off  the  items 
to  Sophia  for  her  to  copy  in  her  journal  or  ledger, 
or  whatever  volume  of  her  set  she  might  choose, 
when  suddenly  the  gold  coin  was  gone!  I 
searched  and  hunted  for  it  through  pocket-book 
and  pockets,  money-box,  and  every  possible  re- 
ceptacle, all  in  vain.  I seized  the  slate  to  see 
if  I could  have  «pent  it  paying  some  large  bill : 
to  no  purpose.  At  last,  after  close  self-exam- 
ination, and  a review  of  the  day  as  minute  as 
Pythagoras  could  have  wished,  the  fish-man  rose 
before  me^ — the  need  of  one  more  cent,  the  find- 
• ing  in  my  pocket-book,  the  hasty  payment,  and 
the  man’s  instant  retreat.  That  man  has  our 
gold.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  He  has  it, 
or  he  has  sold  it  at  a premium.  And  I am  left 
to  set  down  on  the  slate,  among  the  items — ^for 
I scorn  not  to  tell  the  whole — 

Two  mouthfuls  of  fish,  say $14  00 

True,  my  accounts  may  yet  balance,  bnt  I’d 
rather  have  had  a “deficit.”  I’d  rather  have 
had,  as  sometimes  before,  ten  dollars  too  much 
than  to  have  such  an  item  for  Sophia,  to  be  en- 
tered, on  the  Italian  plan,  in  her  enduring 
works. 
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Such  is  my  woo— no,  you  do  not  understand 
it  yet  unless  you  have  undergone  the  same! 

First,  there  is  the  sense  of  being  cheated — no 
pleasure.  Sir  Hudibras,  by  your  leave — the  be- 
littling sense  of  not  being  smart  enough  to  match 
an  itinerant  fish-monger,  a poor  wretch  doubtless 
picked  up  in  the  market  to  work  off  an  unsala- 
ble stock  — the  humbling,  mortifying,  shame- 
faced, shrinking  notion  you  get  of  yourself,  to 
have  measured  your  wits  with  a beggar,  and  to 
have  come  off  second-best.  See  how  easily  I 
shift  the  shame  from  myself  to  my  conqueror ; 
how  I call  him  names,  and  want  to  hate  him 
and  despise  him ; how  I would  like  to  kick  him, 
or  hand  him  over  to  the  police,  or  publish  him 
as  a mean  villain ; how  1 make  it  out  his  fault, 
not  mine— for  from  Father  Adam’s  time  there 
never  was  a man  whose  instinctive  feeling  was 
not  to  look  for  a scape-goat  when  caught  him- 
self in  a thicket. 

I may  venture  to  say  that  I am  a man  of  lit- 
erary tastes ; that  Sophia  and  I are  both  book- 
lovers;  and  that  that  admirable  woman  never 
financiers  a surplus  but  that  some  long-coveted 
volume  is  added  to  our  humble  library,  unless 
indeed  a choice  print — for  we  have  eyes  for  pio- 
tures— carries  the  day  after  long  deliberation. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I appeal  to  you  for  pity  in  the 
haunting  reficctions  on  what  that  wasted  coin 
would  have  purchased.  I agree  with  the  poet : 

^^Of  all  the  aad  worda  from  toDg:ne  or  pen 
The  saddest  are  these.  It  might  have  been.** 

Yes,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  rest  of  Ir^dng’s  works,  which  we 
have  been  slowly  gathering  in ; of  that  dainty 
copy  of  Elia,  whom  we  own  in  less  befitting 
dress,  and  so  have  felt  bound  to  do  without ; of 
a full  Tennyson ; of  a final  Mrs.  Browning.  I 
know  where  to  lay  my  hand  on  every  one  of 
these  in  the  book-shop  I am  suffered  to  frequent. 

I shall  see  them  many  times,  and  ask  the  price, 
no  doubt,  like  a child,  and  have  seductive  dis- 
counts offered,  and  have  to  turn  away  and  say 
to  myself,  “But  for  two  mouthfuls,  any  one  of 
these,  perhaps  several.”  I shal]  buzz  about  the 
table  by  the  door,  where  the  new  books  always 
spend  a few  weeks  on  their  way  to  the  shelves, 
and  see  many  a one  I would  so  like,  and  then 
taste  that  golden  fish,  and  think,  “ I might  have 
bought  these,  and  been  no  poorer  for  them ; if 
the  money  was  to  be  lost,  why  could  I not  have 
known  it,  and  saved  it  in  the  form  of  books?” 

I know  the  print-seller  has  just  come  home 
with  a fresh  stock.  Only  yesterday  his  window 
was  surrounded  with  admirers.  I shall  have  to 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Sophia  has  been 
wanting  to  have  a little  party ; but  people  must 
eat  at  parties,  and  she  has  doubted  about  it  as  a 
financial  measure.  Now  it  seems  she  could  al- 
most as  well  have  given  it.  Somehow  or  other 
my  coats  will  never  keep  inside  of  my  allow- 
ance, and  the  time  is  approaching  for  a new 
one.  I might  have  bought  it,  and  surprised  my 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I should  love  to  go 
for  her,  when  it  is  time  to  bring  her  home,  and 
I think  they  would  spare  me  from  the  office.  It 
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would  cost  about  sixteen  dollars,  and  I could 
have  gone  as  well  as  not.  Our  garden-spot  is 
a trial  just  now,  for  I am  no  gardener,  and  we 
have  not  had  the  surplus  for  the  needed  labor. 
Only  this  morning  Tim,  our  best  gardener,  was 
wanting  to  have  a chance  at  it.  And  Sophia 
might  have  found  the  beds  all  laid  out,  and  the 
walks  trim,  and  her  favorite  vines  and  plants 
growing  up,  and  her  poor  neglected  grape-vine 
trellised.  I can  picture  her  delight.  And  it 
might  have  been  just  as  well  as  not. 

What  weeks  I shall  have  before  she  comes 
home!  How  many  times  I shall  spend  that 
spent  and  squandered  gold!  Not  alwaja  on 
myself.  How  glad  poor  Mrs.  Twitcher  would 
have  been  made  by  it,  with  her  six  little  ones, 
fatherless  now  just  one  week ! How  easily  1 
could  have  sent  that  poor  little  blind  Tom  Lucas 
to  the  city,  for  the  five  minutes  which  would 
give  him  sight  for  all  his  life!  How  wise  it 
would  have  been  to  have  bought  that  wood  which 
was  offered  yesterday  so  low,  and  have  it  piled 
up  in  our  yard  for  our  poor  pensioners  next  win- 
ter! How  much  good  our  pastor  would  have 
done  with  it — nay,  how  much  it  would  have 
done  him,  poor  man ; I declare  it  should  have 
gone  to  him ! But  the  fisherman  took  it — ^nay, 
I ate  it  in  two  mouthfuls.  They  say  that  gold 
is  going  up  again.  I find  I have  a feverish  thirst 
for  information  about  it,  and  they  say  it  is  go- 
ing up  again.  So  I am  bound  with  my  regrets, 
my  self-reproach,  my  antipathies,  my  plans  of 
spending  and  respending,  to  a sliding-scale  of 
misery.  I can  not  tell  from  day  to  day  how 
miserable  I am.  To-day  it  may  be  only  Charles 
Lamb  that  I have  lost — on/y  Charles  Lamb ! — 
and  to-morrow  all  Irving  and  Tennyson.  I know 
not  what  a day  may  bring  forth.  Now  I could 
hand  the  slate  to  Sophia  with  *^Two  mouthfuls 
of  fish,  say  $14  00.”  Perhaps  when  she  comes 
home  her  strict  unerring  sense,  cognizant  of  the 
current  rates,  may  wring  forth  the  words,  “My 
dear  Lemuel,  we  shall  have  to  enter  it  $20  00 ; 
it  stands  now  cent,  per  cent.*’  Ob,  I hope  not. 
If  you  have  any  infiuence,  stay  this  ruthless 
speculation  in  gold  ; bait  the  bulls  and  shoot  the 
bears — ^any  thing  rather  than  this  uncertainty 
how  much  you  have,  or  perhaps  had — how  much 
somebody  else  had,  or  perhaps  has — in  the  own- 
ership of  a piece  of  gold. 

You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  my  good  sense  has 
not  deserted  me.  I have  not  thought  once  of 
finding  that  fisherman.  At  first  I abjured  fish- 
dinners,  but  I mean  to  have  them  constantly, 
to  encourage  fresh  fish  to  be  brought  to  my  door. 
For  I know  I shall  never  bo  caught  again,  and 
my  handmaid  thinks  that  she  would  know  that 
man.  I am  not  acquainted  with  him  or  his 
chameter.  He  may  he  bold,  and  confident  that 
his  denial  without  blushing  would  carry  him 
through  any  emergency.  He  may  be  sanguine, 
and  hope  to  catch  another  such  shiner.  He  may 
find  it  hard  to  sell  elsewhere — I should  think  ho 
would — and  so  be  driven  here.  And  4hen  what 
satisfaction  could  I have  ? Not  the  money — no, 
that  is  gone  forever.  Perhaps  I should  not  oven 
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allude  to  it.  But  then  I would  ask  him  about 
his  wife  and  family,  all  about  them.  I would 
win  his  confidence,  and  find  out  his  abode,  and 
know  the  man  at  least.  That  would  be  a mighty 
relief,  you  may  be  sure.  For  now  I am  dis- 
tracted between  two  ideas  of  “ the  stalwart  fish- 
erman.” He  may  be  a mean,  dishonest  knave. 

He  may  drink,  and  my  gold  have  given  him  an 
extra  bout.  He  may  gamble,  and  it  have  tempt- 
ed him  to  the  green  fields  of  min.  He  may  be 
a Copperhead,  and  it  have  initiated  him  into 
some  vile  traitorous  club.  He  may  be  running 
for  constable,  and  it  have  bought  some  of  my 
fellow-citizens.  He  may  have  been  a burglar, 
lately  from  State  Prison,  and  it  have  furnished 
him  with  a new  set  of  tools.  He  may  have  a 
wife  whom  he  beats,  and  children  whom  he 
starves,  while  he  hoards  his  gains,  and  it  among 
them.  Perhaps  he  has  been  speculating  in  gold ; 
if  so,  I have  him.  May  he  hold  on  to  it,  wait- 
ing for  a rise,  and  a farther  rise,  until  it  comes 
down  with  a rush,  down,  down — but,  to  be  sure, 
he  will  have  ten  dollars ! Perhaps  he  is  ver- 
dant, and  did  not  notice  that  it  was  no  shiner; 
then  I have  him  again.  No,  he  is  my  brother, 
my  fellow-victim,  and  some  third  man  is  revel- 
ing with  my  forfeited  trust. 

But  sometimes  I can  not  help  taming  the  pic- 
ture. I recall  his  hat  and  his  coat — both  shab- 
by and  worn — and  ho  was  so  anxious  to  sell  his 
fish.  He  must  be  poor,  and  I will  try  think 
him  honest.  He  knew  that  I was  deceiving 
myself,  and  his  manly  heart  prompted  him  to 
tell  me  so.  But  there  rose  before  him  his  sick 
wife,  and  the  poor  little  hungry  children,  soon 
to  be  motherless,  and  so  many  comforts  for  them 
all  thronged  into  his  thoughts  that  at  the  mo- 
ment he  hesitated.  There  lay  the  coin  in  his 
hand,  should  he  restore  it  ? It  was  a moment 
of  temptation,  shorter  than  it  would  have  been 
for  my  speedy  retreat.  Oh,  if  I had  only  wait- 
ed a minute ! He  turned  away.  A fisherman, 
he  was  but  human — he  was  tried,  and  he  fell. 
Perhaps  he  bought  remorse  with  the  draughts  for 
his  poor  wife  and  the  bread  for  his  children ! I 
follow  him  home.  I see  their  delight  and  his 
agitation.  I see  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
smooths  the  pillows  and  kisses  the  worn  cheek, 
and  the  glee  with  which  the  baby  crows  and 
signals  to  him ; and  the  clustering  of  the  hun- 
gry mouths  aboxxt  the  unusual  meal;  and  the 
care  with  which  the  oldest  girl,  both  mother’s 
and  the  baby’s  nurse,  begins  to  tidy  up,  now 
that  her  weary  arms  are  empty ; and  I forgive 
him  all.  Perhaps  even  now  he  is  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  come  and  tell  me  of  it.  If  he 
comes  I am  ready  to  say  to  him:  “You  are 
welcome.”  I know  Sophia  would  be  willing  to 
read,  “Two  mouthfuls  of  fish  for  myself,  and 
a week’s  or  fortnight’s  happiness  to  a starving 
family,  $14  00,”  and  even  to  charge  it  at  the 
highest  premium,  under  the  sacred  name  of 
“charity.”  If  I were  sure  that  he  is  such  a 
man — 

Ah,  that  If  calls  back  the  other  view.  I fear 
the  world  would  laugh  at  my  conceiving  such  a 
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palliation.  I fear  that  with  Sophia’s  eye  upon 
me  I could  not  so  paint  the  picture  as  to  make 
her  see  its  probability.  She  writes  me  that  she 
is  coming  home  next  week.  I can  not  wait  for 
the  chance  of  the  fisherman’s  remorse.  I do 
not  like  to  meet  her  with  the  bare  confession  of 
**my  operation  in  gold.”  And  while  I was 
musing  on  it  this  morning  one  course  occurred 
to  me,  taking  which  I have  become  your  corre- 
spondent. I have  long  since  lost  the  ambition 
to  see  myself  in  print,  bat  1 think  1 would  like 
Sophia  to  see  me  in  print.  I think  1 know  how 
Miss  Burney  and  Charlotte  Bronte  felt  when 
they  brought  to  their  fathers  their  unsuspected 
novels.  And  1 should  like  to  try  it  with  my 
wife.  I hear  that  you  pay  fi>r  contributions  to 
your  pages,  and  I hare  read  your  invitation  to 
contributors  on  the  cover  of  your  Monthly.  So 
I want  you  to  accept  this  simple  story  of  my 
mischance ; and  remit  to  my  address,  and  print 
it  in  early  number.  Am  1 too  sanguine  ? Per- 
haps so.  I have  heard  of  ‘^rejected  contribu- 
tions,” and  I see  that  you  don’t  undertake  to 
return  them.  But  before  you  reject  this  think 
of  the  usefulness  of  its  warning  to  our  fellow- 
citizens,  to  whom  the  like  may  happen  any  day, 
and  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  tho  times. 
So  much  1 can  urge  for  it,  as  you  are  a public 
man.  But  I appeal  to  you  no  less  as  a private 
individual,  to  whom  nothing  human  is  foreign — 
as  a i|prnod  man,  having  experience  of  wed- 
ded joys.  Consider  my  relief  when  a favora-  ! 
ble  reply,  by  return  mail  if  you  please,  permits 
me  to  rub  out  that  baleful  entry,  and  to  sub- 
stitute, 

Embarked  in  a literary  ventnre $10  00  (in  gold). 

Then  when  my  dear  wife’s  eyes  seek  mine,  with 
that  sweet,  puzzled,  wondering  look  I know  so 
well,  1 can  say,  You  shall  know  all  about  it 
soon.  It  was  successful.  Here  is  the  result  in 
money,  and  I think  we  can  finish  Irving  with 
my  earnings.  But  for  the  other  result  wait  a 
few  days.  I’m  going  to  have  a secret,  and  keep 
it  for  once.”  I know  she  will  be  pleased  with 
me.  The  accounts  win  be  all  right  for  once. 
And  then  she  can  set  down  a surplus  on  her 
Italian  plan.  And  then  she  will  spend  it,  or 
we  will — for  we  always  go  together  on  such  er- 
rands. And  she  will  try  to  coax  my  secret  from 
me,  and  wonder  what  it  can  be  that  I can  keep 
it.  And  at  last  some  happy  day  will  bring  me 
my  expected  copy— do  you  send  them  to  con- 
tributors in  advance? — and  I will  hurry  home 
with  it,  not  cutting  the  leaves  even,  and  hug  it 
scorching  in  my  pocket  until  tea  is  over  and  the 
little  table  drawn  out,  and  we  are  seated  for  our 
quiet  evening ; and  then,  as  usual,  I will  begin 
to  read  to  her  from  her  favorite  Monthly  the 
first  article  which  takes  my  fancy,  which  will  be 
this  one  that  night,  and  then — Well,  I look 


back  over  the  pages,  and  wonder  where  she  will  j 


ing  me  the  slate,  perhaps  some  tone  of  mine,  or 
some*  twinkle  in  my  eyes  when  she  lifts  hers 
from  her  work,  will  tell  the  secret,  and  then — 
Well,  I am  sure  she  will  be  pleased.  No  one 
will  suspect  us,  you  know,  of  l^ing  Lemuel  and 
Sophia.  She  will  pardon  my  writing  so  freely 
to  my  writing  at  all.  I know  she  will  be  glad 
to  see  me  in  print.  She  will  pardon  to  a lit- 
eraiy  man,  in  whom  it  is  rather  to  be  expected, 
the  carelessness  about  figures  and  money,  which 
she  has  mildly  blamed  in  a husband.  I can 
not  do  much  to  make  her  as  happy  os  this 
would ; so  I have  done  all  I can  toward  it,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  you.  Please,  Mr.  Editor, 
weigh  my  fears  and  my  hopes,  my  two  sets  of 
anticipations,  my  present  loss  and  our  possible 
gain,  before  yon  refuse  to  let  my  wife  and  the 
public  hear  through  you  the  details  of  my  first 
and  last  operation  in  gold. 

^spectfully,  hopefully,  yours, 

Lemuel  Ague- 

MISTRESS  GOWAN  AND  HER 
SON. 

I’VE  thought  for  a good  many  years  that  I 
should  have  to  write  sometime  about  Erastus 
Gowan. 

When  I’ve  heard  people  praising  him,  and 
looking  up  to  him,  and  following  after  him  so 
many  ways,  I’ve  said  to  myself,  There’s  more  to 
it  than  any  body  in  Plainfield  knows  of ; and 
my  thoughts  have  run  back  to  Watertown,  where 
I was  working  under  Gowan  from  the  time  when 
Erastus  was  a boy. 

Well  now,  that  makes  me  smile.  It  was  long 
enough  before  there  was  a sign  of  him  on  the 
face  of  the  eartli  that  I began  to  work  for  Gowan. 
I was  only  ten  years  old,  in  fact,  when  he  gave 
me  my  first  job.  It  was  to  bring  a pitcher  of 
water  from  the  public  pump  in  the  square,  on  as 
hot  a day  as  ever  I experienced. 

I remember  the  day  of  the  year  when  €k>wan 
was  married.  And  I remember  too  the  time 
when  he  first  saw  the  lady  who  became  Mistress 
Gowan. 

She  walked  into  the  dock-yard  one  day  with 
some  books  in  her  hands,  and  another  girl  and 
a young  lad  were  with  her.  They  had  just  come 
from  school,  I reckoned.  In  those  days  a great 
many  people  were  constantly  visiting  the  yard 
to  see  how  the  Albatross  was  growing. 

And  it  was  a sight  worth  coming  a good  bit 
to  see.  It  took  a “forest  of  timber,”  as  they 
say,  to  set  up  that  great  floating  castle.  Over 
a hundred  men,  first  and  last,  were  working  at 
it.  I’ve  seen  a great  many  ships  built  in  my 
time,  but  I never  saw  any  thing  that  grew  so 
magical-like  as  the  Albatross, 

These  young  people  that  I’ve  reason  to  re- 
member so  particular,  seemed  to  me  from  the 
first  minute  I looked  at  ’em  different  from  the 


find  me  out.  Sophia  is  not  her  own  name,  for  | gabbling  sight-seers  that  strolled  into  the  yard 
I thought  that  would  tell  her  too  soon;  and  so  I j a dozen  times  a week  perhaps,  because  it  had 
think  she  will  only  say,  “ Why,  that  couple  must  | got  to  be  a sort  of  fashion  to  lounge  there  in- 


have  managed  as  we  do until  perhaps  her  Icav-  I stead  of  using  Broad  Street  for  parade  ground. 
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For  they  could  no  more  take  in  the  idea  of  a 
ship  than  they  could  build  one. 

But  these  three  that  walked  in  and  stood 
about  were  not  of  that  kind.  I noticed  them 
when  they  came  through  the  gate.  I was  at 
work  then  on  the  lower  deck.  They  walked 
round  and  round,  and  they  had  their  eyes  wide 
open,  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  have  much  con* 
fidence  about  asking  questions. 

If  I hadn’t  been  so  driven  with  work  I should 
have  gone  right  down  and  offered  my  service, 
for  I never  felt  more  like  it.  At  last  one  of  the 
girls  sat  down  and  took  a scrap  of  paper  out  of 
her  pocket  and  began  to  draw. 

A few  minntes  after  Mr.  Gowan  came  across 
the  yard,  and  stopped,  and  looked  at  the  young 
folks.  Then  he  l^gan  to  talk  with  them,  and 
pretty  soon  I saw  him  stooping  down  and  look- 
ing over  the  girl’s  shoulder.  She  was  taking 
the  ship’s  portrait.  Then  he  looked  up  at 


me. 


Solon,”  said  he ; but  when  he  saw  how  busy 
I was,  No  matter,”  said  be,  **  I’ll  take  the  time 
myself.  Come,  young  people,  you  must  see  how 
the  AUxitross  looks  inside.” 

So  he  put  up  the  visitors’  ladder,  which  he  had 
taken  down  and  hid  that  very  morning,  and  in- 
vited them  on  deck. 

He  explained  every  thing  to  them.  The  young 
lady,  the  one  I’m  telling  about,  walked  round 
with  the  paper  in  her  hand,  and  she  made  a note, 
I guess,  of  every  thing  she  saw  and  every  thing 
he  told  her. 

Good  Heavens!  when  I think  of  what  she 
was,  and  what  she  might  have  been,  all  in  the 
same  hour,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  mo — no,  no — if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  God ! for,  suppose  I had  never 
been  bom.  He  didn’t  mean  to  have  her  killed ; 
somebody  novXdi  have  stood  there  who  would  have 
been  the  first  to  hear  an  awful  tearing,  ripping 
sound,  and  then  a rush  through  the  air ; some- 
body who  would  have  looked  up  and  seen  that 
one  of  the  great  spars  was  tumbling  down  from 
aloft. 

It  would  have  hit  her,  nothing's  surer,  if  I 
hadn’t  jumped  down  quicker  than  it  could  fkll, 
and  got  her  out  of  the  way,  almost  breaking  her 
neck,  quite  breaking  my  leg  doing  it. 

It  was  worth  having  a leg  shut  up  in  a box 
though  for  three  montlis  to  get  such  a friend 
by  it  as  I had  in  her  from  that  time,  and  to  have 
Captain  Gowan  looking  after  me  as  if  I had  been 
his  own  brother. 

One  day  while  I was  lying  there  a prisoner 
(there  wasn’t  a day  he  didn’t  come),  he  brought 
a picture  of  the  Albatross^  drawn  with  pen  and 
ink  on  cardboard.  The  young  lady  made  it  for 
him.  He  seemed  almost  as  proud  of  it  as  he  was 
of  the  ship  itself. 

Two  or  three  years  after  he  married  this  young 
lady.  Some  of  the  fellows  thought  it  was  a cu* 
rious  kind  of  match,  some  thought  it  was  no 
match  at  all. 

She  waa younger  than  Gowan  by  fifteen  years 
at  least.  And  she  looked  as  fr^h  os  a rose, 
while  he  looked  older  and  more  worn  than  he 
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actually  was.  He  had  done  such  an  amount  of 
brain-work  as  couldn’t  but  tell  on  a man. 

He  was  always  in  a study,  a kind  of  man  folks 
didn’t  like  to  ask  questions  of,  though  if  they  did 
they  got  better  and  kinder  answers  than  from 
any  body  else.  His  office  was  the  stillest  place 
I was  ever  in. 

The  young  lady  was  different  from  him  in  all 
that.  I remember  how  I wondered,  noticing 
that  she  w'as  full  of  animation  and  spirit,  for  she 
was  bright  as  the  brightest  day,  and  glad  as  the 
gladdest  day  that  ever  was,  what  kind  of  influ- 
ence Gowan  would  be  likely  to  have  on  this 
young  lady  in  tlie  house.  Whether  she  wouldn’t 
pretty  soon  begin  to  look  grave  like  him,  and 
see  so  much  trouble  and  distress  and  sorrow  in 
the  world  she’d  almost  come  to  think  it  was  a 
sin  to  smile. 

It  wasv^t  the  kind  of  choice  you’d  expect  a 
girl  like  her  to  make ; but  it  seemed  to  me  even 
then  that  if  she  was  only  equal  to  being  his 
wife,  really  and  truly  his  wife^  married  to  him 
in  spirit  as  well  as  yoked  to  him  in  body,  there 
was  more  happiness  to  be  looked  for  in  their  for- 
tunes than  the  most  of  people  have. 

It  was  two  or  three  years  after  their  marriage, 
if  I remember  rightly,  that  Erastus  was  born. 

Gowan  came  into  the  office  in  a hurry  one 
morning.  A kind  of  hurry  I never  saw  him  in 
before.  There  were  several  letters  lying  on  his 
desk — he  just  tore  them  open  and  glanced  at  one 
after  another.  One  needed  an  immediate  an- 
swer ; he  dashed  his  pen  across  a sheet  of  paper ; 
it  was  done  in  a moment,  then  he  turned  about 
and  saw  me  standing  there. 

Solon,”  said  he,  **  unless  something  turns 
up  that  must  be  attended  to  to-day,  don’t  let  me 
be  sent  for.  I’m  going  home.  Do  you  know. 

Sir,  I have  a little  boy  up  at  my  house  ? I have 
a son !” 

He  stood  looking  at  me  a minute,  but  I’m 
sure  he  didn’t  hear  a word  that  I was  saying. 
Then  he  went  off,  his  face  os  grave  as  ever. 
Graver  yet,  maybe.  There  wasn’t  any  mis- 
taking the  signs  though.  If  there  wasn’t  but 
one  happy  man  on  earth  that  day  I had  seen 
him. 

So  there  was  Erastus. 

There  vras  a little  girl  afterward,  but  she  died, 
and  the  boy  grew  up  alone. 

Long  before  he  could  walk  his  mother  brought 
him  down  to  the  yard,  and  there  she  would  carry 
him  about,  or  sit  for  hours  on  the  dock.  He 
was  to  be  a ship-builder  like  his  father,  she  said ; 
and  he  must  love  the  sea.  He  couldn’t  begin  to 
make  friends  with  it  too  early. 

Ho  did  begin  to  make  advances  early.  Wc 
thought  it  was  wonderful  when  he’d  stretch  out 
his  little  arms  toward  the  great  awful  mystery. 

He  thought  the  waves  were  playing  with  him 
when  they  rolled  in  high  and  strong  with  their 
thundering  sound. 

It  was  a pretty  sight  to  see  him,  but  there  was 
a more  beautiful  sight  close  by,  and  that  was  his 
mother.  I’ve  seen  women  enough  who  make 
slaves  of  themselves  for  their  children’s  sake,  and 
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poor  is  the  pay  they  get.  But  it  wasn’t  a slave 
that  Erastns  had  for  an  attendant.  She  was  a 
queen,  and  he  was  her  little  subject.  Years  and 
years  ago  that  thought  came  to  me,  and  I’ve 
never  seen  reason  to  change  it.  In  spite  of  all  I 
can  remember  she  was  always  the  queen  and  he 
the  subject. 

Gowan  was  getting  to  be  a man  of  conse- 
quence, more  and  more,  all  the  while.  It  wasn’t 
on  account  of  the  fortune  he  was  making,  and 
the  reputation  he  had  of  being  the  best  ship- 
builder in  the  country — I’m  sure  it  wasn’t  any 
more  on  account  of  those  things  than  on  his 
wife’s  account.  Going  inside  of  his  house  seemed 
to  let  you  into  the  s^ret.  It  was  a perfect  curi- 
osity— I mean  museum.  Every  thing  showed 
there  was  something  besides  money-making 
thought  of.  The  books,  and  the  pictures,  and 
shell^  and  minerals,  and  every  thing  else, 
showed  that  the  minds  of  the  people  who  lived 
there  were  fed  on  the  best  food  they  could  find. 

Mistress  Gowan  was  getting  ready  for  Erastus. 
She  told  me  that  herself.  She  said  she  didn’t 
mean  that  he  should  ever  come  out  in  advance 
of  her  till  he  was  a man — then  they  would  make 
a race  of  it. 

She  told  me,  too,  that  if  she  could  be  sure  that 
he  would  make  such  a man  as  his  father  was, 
she  thought  she  could  die  content  without  the 
sight. 

She  said  there  were  two  things  a mother  would 
find  it  worth  living  to  make  sure  of : first,  that 
she  should  have  her  child’s  love,  and  second, 
that  she  should  deserve  it.  Some  folks  will 
think  that  I’ve  quoted  a very  simple  thing  here. 
Any  body  might  say  the  same  without  getting  a 
reputation  for  being  as  wise  as  Solomon. 

That’s  true.  But  simple  as  it  sounds  there’s 
wisdom  in  that  remark  that’s  worth  more  than 
riches.  Let  a single  generation  of  women  act 
on  it  as  Mistress  Gowan  did,  and  oh  what  a 
shout  would  go  up  while  they 

*'Croinicd  Him  Lord  of  aU!** 

Gowan  wouldn’t  have  been  Gowan  if  he  hadn’t 
felt  proud  of  such  a woman. 

Chester  and  his  wife  were  difierent.  Chester 
was  the  proudest  man  I ever  knew. 

There  was  a time  when  I used  to  be  at  his 
house  very  often  of  an  evening.  I was  making 
some  drawings  for  the  works,  and  he  wanted 
them  done  under  his  eyes,  and  his  house,  he 
thought,  was  the  best  place  for  doing  them.  So, 
after  a fashion,  I got  to  be  quite  intimate  in  the 
family.  They  were  very  industrious  people, 
children  and  all.  Chester  disapproved  of  wasting 
time  on  amusements,  or  on  any  thing  that  wasn’t 
likely  to  turn  out  to  some  profit.  I haven’t  any 
children  of  my  own.  Never  had  any.  It’s  only 
a bachelor’s  opinion,  but  I made  up  my  mind  in 
that  house,  and  I’ve  never  seen  any  reason  for 
changing  it,  that  there’s  a kind  of  industry  that’s 
worse  than  idleness.  I was  reading  in  a paper 
the  other  day  that  work  was  good  for  children. 
This  was  the  way  they  proved  it.  Some  wretch 
of  a father  had  set  his  infant,  three  years  old,  to 
filling  a wood-box,  and  couldn’t  help  putting  the 


fact  into  print,  he  and  the  baby  were  so  delighted 
with  the  feat.  Very  likely,  thirty  or  forty  years 
from  the  date  of  that  performance,  there’ll  be  a 
man  lying  on  his  back  with  spine  disease,  and 
he  won’t  remember  any  thing  about  the  wood- 
box. 

Am  I delighted  with  the  spectacle,  when  I see 
our  streets  filled  every  day  with  vagrant  young 
men  and  women,  who  haven’t  any  thing  appar- 
ently to  do  in  God’s  world  ? Who  can’t  even  find 
a cup  of  cold  water  to  put  to  famishing  lips  ? I am 
NOT.  W ell,  then,  education  begins  in  the  cradle ! 
To  be  sure  it  docs ; but  tie  a fireman’s  bucket 
around  a carrier-pigeon’s  neck,  and  put  it  among 
statistics  the  distance  the  little  thing  managed  1 

It  was  the  kind  of  strain  Chester’s  boy  and 
girl  were  put  through,  only,  instead  of  filling 
wood-boxes,  and  making  themselves  useful”  in 
that  kind  of  way,  they  were  set  at  the  harder 
work  of  piling  up  lumber  in  their  heads. 

These  two  weren’t  a great  many  years  in  find- 
ing out  that  there  were  always  a couple  of  chances 
of  their  getting  what  they  wanted — for  children 
are  sharp  as  pirates,  and  always  on  the  look- 
out, if  you  once  set  them  on  that  track.  Their 
first  plan  was  to  try  their  father;  if  he  consented, 
well  and  good.  If  he  refused  out  and  out,  of 
course  they  could  bring  their  mother  over  to 
their  side. 

They  had  as  fair  an  outside  as  any  two  young 
persons  I ever  beheld.  And  their  manners  were 
well  enough ; but  you  let  a child  understand  it’s 
of  more  importance  how  he  looks  to  folks  out- 
side of  him  than  to  God  Almighty,  who’s  inside 
surveying  the  works,  and  you’ve  got  a good  fair 
start  for  a perfect  failure  of  a human  being. 

Chester  wanted  to  do  great  things  for  his  chil- 
dren. They  were  going  to  be  educated,  and  he 
was  working  day  and  night  for  nothing  under 
heaven  but  to  lay  up  fortunes  for  them. 

That  he  should  break  down  in  the  middle  of 
his  work  and  die  outright  in  a minute,  as  it  were, 
he  never  thought  that  such  a thing  could  hap- 
pen. 

None  of  us  thought  it  likely.  But  there  came 
a shock  one  day.  He  had  a stroke,  and  an- 
other, and  another  on  the  top  of  it,  till  he  died. 

It  was  an  awful  case — a man  taken  up  in  a 
minute  so,  while  he  was  full  of  business,  and 
never  permitted  to  open  his  month  and  give  di- 
rections about  a dozen  different  matters  which 
were  all  at  loose  ends.  For  a day  or  two  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  a great  deal  on  his  mind ; 
he  must  speak.  But  after  that  it  was  horrible ; 
there  he  lay,  and  gave  no  sign  till  he  breathed 
his  last.  If  there  wasn’t  proof  that  life  is  as  a 
“vapor”  and“a  vain  show,”!  don’t  know  where 
you  should  turn  for  it. 

Mr.  Gowan  looked  into  Chester’s  affairs,  and 
the  next  thing  he  did  was  to  shoulder  the  whole 
family. 

The  boy  and  girl  should  have  their  education, 
he  said,  just  as  their  father  bad  intended.  He 
would  help  them  till  they  were  able  to  help 
themselves. 
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I never  in  mj  life  saw  so  plansible  a person  as 
Howard  Chester.  Nothing  short  of  Omniscience 
could  find  him  out,  for  he  was  deep  as  the  sea. 
He  studied  hard,  and  he  never  forgot  any  thing 
he  had  learned  once.  Besides  that,  he  was  gay 
and  handsome,  and  a prize  man  at  boating. 
You  couldn’t  help  expecting  a good  deal  of  a 
fellow  who  had  as  much  brain  and  muscle  as  he 
had. 

It  was  Gowan  all  over  to  make  a good  deal 
of  him.  He  would  have  done  that  on  Chester’s 
account,  if  Howard  hadn’t  been  half  the  man 
he  was. 


Perhaps  it  was  as  much  as  six  weeks  after 
Chester's  death  when  I went  down  to  the  pier 
one  night — I had  an  errand  that  way— and  it 
happened  there  was  a vessel  jnst  sailing  out  of 
the  harbor.  Most  of  the  men  on  the  pier  were 
wharf  hands,  who  had  business  there ; but  there 
were  two  young  men — not  men  either — though 
they  were  more  than  boys,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  there  except  to  stand  on  the  pier  and  watch 
the  ship.  She  was  more  than  suspected  by  some 
folks  of  being  a slaver. 

As  I walked  along  I heard  the  younger  of 
these  two  say  out,  not  in  a veiy  loud  voice,  but 
with  such  a will  that  any  body  passing  by  couldn't 
help  hearing  every  word  of  it, 

“ It  makes  no  cUfference  to  me  what  you  think 
about  it  now.  You  know  where  the  ship  is 
bound  for,  and  so  do  I.  If  you're  of  the  same 
mind  about  sailing  with  her  next  time  she  makes 
a voyage  I won't  say  a word.” 

It  was  Erastus  Gowan  that  was  speaking,  and 
Howard  Chester  who  answered  him. 

I don't  know  what  yon  mean  by  that.  The 
JEhgie  is  going  to  Madeira  and  Spain,  on  a trad- 
ing voyage.  It's  a devilish  fine  thing  if  a fellow 
can’t  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  such  a chance 
as  I bad  to  get  an  independent  living.  What 
sort  of  person  do  you  take  me  for?  I don't 
want  your  father  to  feel  as  if  he  had  me  on  his 
hands.  I can  earn  my  own  living,  and  take 
care  of  my  mother  and  sister,  and  I’ll  do  it.” 

Of  coarse  you  will,”  said  Erastus.  **  Let’s 
go  home.” 

I’m  as  much  at  home  out  here  as  I am  any 
where  on  earth  I”  was  Howard’s  answer,  and  he 
said  it  like  a savage.  **  What  are  you  up  to, 
any  way?” 

Howard  Chester,  didn’t  you  know  that  ship 
was  sailing  for  Guinea,  and  will  bring  back  a 
cargo  of  blacks  to  Charleston?  Every  body 
knows  it,  I guess,  except  the  authorities.” 

If  he  answered  I didn’t  hear  it.  I passed 
along  just  then  on  purpose  they  should  see  me, 
for  I thought  perhaps  they’d  have  some  listeners 
to  their  conversation  they  wouldn’t  like  to  have 
if  they  went  on  much  longer. 

Just  as  I got  post  them  I heard  my  name 
called : “ Solon  I Solon  Armstrong !" 

It  was  Erastus  that  called,  and  he  did  it  as 
if  he  wanted  help.  So  I turned  about  and 
walked  home  with  the  young  gentlemen. 

I snpposed  they  were  going  home,  of  coarse; 
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but  I don’t  know  where  they  went  to.  It  was  a 
most  uncomfortable  walk.  When  we  came  to 
Cliff  Street  I expected,  of  course,  to  see  the  last 
of  one  or  both  of  them.  But  no:  up  and  down, 
through  and  across,  from  street  to  avenue  and 
lane,  I led,  and  they  followed  on,  till  we  came  to 
the  door  of  the  house  where  I lodged.  Then 
they  left  me  quick  as  thought — ^before  I could 
say  **  Good-night”  Erastus  followed  Howard 
around  the  comer. 

I was  wondering  a good  deal  what  Howard 
would  do  next ; for  it  didn’t  seem  likely  that,  if 
he  had  such  feelings  as  I heard  him  say  he  had 
about  being  dependent  on  others,  he  would  cool 
down  all  in  a minute,  and  go  at  any  steady  work 
like  studying.  It  wasn’t  probable,  I thought, 
that  a young  fellow  who  had  been  desperate  and 
wild  one  day,  would  show  himself  prudent  and 
tame  the  next.  But  all  I heard  or  saw  of  him 
showed  that  he  could  bo  prudent.  He  went  on 
with  his  school  as  ho  had  before,  till  there  came 
a long  vacation ; then  he  came  into  the  office 
and  asked  Captain  Gowan  for  work. 

I was  going  into  the  yard  late  one  evening 
that  summer,  when  I met  Chester  coming  out. 

He  went  past  me  in  a hurry,  and  didn’t  speak. 

When  I turned  to  look  at  him  he  was  on  a run. 

I went  along  the  dock  to  look  after  my  boat, 
when  I saw  a little  skiff  that  had  just  put  out. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  two  inside  in  such 
a moonlight  as  that.  One  was  Erastus : he  held 
the  oars.  The  other  was  Honors ; she  sat  op- 
posite him.  Honora  was  Howard’s  sister. 

If  I could  have  done  it,  the  Lord  knows  I 
would  have  drawn  that  skiff  back,  and  sent  the 
couple  home  by  different  ways — ^ways  as  far  apart 
as  Behring’s  Straits  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  I 
thought  that  what  I saw  ^as  the  last  thing  that 
Mistress  Gk)wan  would  be  glad  to  see.  If  the  boy 
was  on  that  track  he  might  as  well  take  an  ana- 
conda and  twist  it  round  his  neck.  That  was 
what  I thought  of  Honora  Chester — a creature 
no  more  like  Annie  Gowan,  when  she  was  a girl, 
than  a pearl  is  like  a fish-scale.  I declare  it 
made  me  mad  to  see  how  Erastus  was  being 
caught  in  the  net  they  had  made  between  them 
and  thrown  out — ^for  they  had  fairly  thrown  it ; 
when  they  hauled  it  in,  by-and-by,  they  expect- 
ed as  go^  fish  as  ever  swam  in  the  sea  would 
reward  them. 

That  was  the  reason  I asked  the  first  time  I 
saw  him  what  kind  of  a sail  he  had  the  other 
night. 

“ Veiy  pleasant,”  he  said.  It  wasn’t  like  him 
to  ask  me  what  business  that  was  of  mine ; but 
he  looked  vexed  and  troubled  at  my  question. 

Pretty  soon  he  turned  about  from  the  desk  where 
he  was  reading,  and  said, 

“ Howard  was  going  along,  but  just  as  wo  got 
the  boat  out  he  remembered  he  had  made  an 
engagement  he  must  keep.” 

“ Yes,”  said  I ; “do  you  want  to  know  what 
that  was?” 

*‘I  didn’t  ask  him.” 

Perhaps  he  would  have  told  you,”  said 
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1.  He  was  writing  for  your  father  till  mid- 
night.” 

I thought  Erastus  looked  surprised  at  that ; 
but  he  spoke  up,  very  quick ; 

“lam  glad  of  that ! You  don’t  like  Howard, 
but  father  does.  If  he  was  only  rich  he’d  have 
friends  enough.  It  don’t  make  any  difference 
with  father,  that  don’t;  nor  with  me  either. 
People  arc  welcome  to  like  him  or  not,  as  they 
please.  I’m  sure  he  don’t  care ; he’ll  get  along 
without  their  consent,  I dare  say.” 

I couldn't  stand  this  kind  of  talk  from  him. 

“You’ve  known  me  pretty  well  ever  since 
your  mother  brought  you  down  here  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  sea,”  said  I.  “ What 
do  yon  think  I’d  bother  myself  for  about  who 
you  took  for  your  friends?” 

“That’s  what  I don’t  know.” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “ if  you  don’t  know,  Erastus, 
it’s  no  matter.” 

I was  going  off  after  I said  that ; but  he  called 
to  me,  and  said, 

“ Solon  Armstrong,  have  I made  you  angry?” 

“ Is  there  any  thing  to  be  angry  at?”  said  I. 

“Yes,  I should  think  so;  if  you  really  care 
any  thing  for  me.” 

“ I’ve  always  cared  for  you,  for  your  father’s 
and  mother’s  sake,”  said  I. 

That  hit  him.  He  came  up  close  to  me,  and 
looked  at  me  in  such  a way  I could  have  for- 
given him  any  thing. 

“Care  for  me  for  my  own  sake,”  said  he; 
“only  don’t  abuse  poor  Chester.” 

“ There’s  no  danger  of  his  being  abused  by 
me,”  said  L 

“I  should  think  not.  For  his  father’s  sake 
you  wouldn’t.  You  were  his  old  friend.” 

“Not  as  I am  your  father’s  friend,  though. 
What  made  you  call  Chester  poor?” 

He  didn’t  answer  immediately : at  last  he 
said, 

“ He  is  poor.  He  has  a hard  life  of  it.” 

“ Does  he  say  so  ?” 

“ I can  see  it  for  myself.” 

‘ ‘ No  you  can’t,  ” said  I.  ‘ ‘ That’s  your  great 
mistake.  He  hasn't  a hard  life  of  it,  unless  he 
makes  it  hard.  He  has  as  good  a chance  as 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  a hundred  ever  have. 
He’s  got  brains  enough,  an4  brass  enough.  You 
needn’t  think,  Erastus,  he’ll  ever  stop  at  trifles.” 


What  I meant,  speaking  so  about  the  net 
along  back  a little,  was,  that  I knew  if  Erastus 
hadn’t  been  urged  on  by  somebody  besides  him- 
self he  wouldn’t  have  spent  his  time  that  sum- 
mer the  way  he  did — getting  up  excursions,  and 
races,  and  pleasure  parties,  and  horseback  rides, 
and  so  on.  It  was  all  in  him,  of  course,  to  be 
lively,  and  to  look  for  pleasure  where  old  folks 
wouldn’t  find  it ; but  he  wouldn’t  liave  gone  on 
in  the  way  he  did  of  his  own  pushing.  I knew 
that  well  enough.  I knew  it  better  than  his 
father  did ; for  though  nobody  ever  heard  a 
word  of  complaint  from  him  against  Erastus,  I 
know  he  looked  at  the  boy  sometimes  and  won- 
dered how  it  was  all  going  to  end,'  and  wbhed 
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that  he  would  show  the  same  liking  for  work 
that  Howard  was  showing  in  the  yard.  Indeed, 

I heard  him  say  as  much  one  day  to  Mistress 
Gowan;  and  she  answered,  “It  will  be  all  right: 
we  must  wait.” 

Now  I’m  not  railing,  understand,  against  a 
young  man  who  has  his  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world,  for  trying  to  please  his  benefactor, 
and  to  be  of  use  in  the  business  his  father  served 
in.  Howard  had  a perfect  right  to  make  him- 
self indispensable,  if  he  could.  But  he  hadn’t 
a right  to  make  it  appear  that  Erastus  hated 
work,  and  would  get  rid  of  it  on  any  kind  of 
pretense. 

All  these  things  were  in  my  mind  when  Eras- 
tus  said, 

“Fatber  thinks  different  from  you  about 
Howard,  Solon.  You’re  hard  on  him,  Solon. 

You  don’t  understand.” 

“Be  sure  you  do,”  said  I;  and  I couldn’t 
help  adding,  “Suppose,  now,  you  go  into  the 
oflSce  a few  minutes  every  day,  as  if  you  was 
there  for  work.  Your  father  would  provide  it 
for  you  quick  enough,  if  you  only  took  an  inter- 
est, and  he  saw  you  wanted  to  get  your  band 
in.” 

“ There’s  no  more  than  Howard  can  do,”  said 
he,  speaking  up  very  quick.  There  it  was.  I 
knew  I had  hit  the  mark  right  in  the  very  cen- 
tre. 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “ suppose  there  isn’t?” 

“That’s  good  advice!”  said  he,  after  a min- 
ute. “ Take  the  bread  out  of  a fellow’s  mouth ! 
Howard  is  in  earnest  about  learning  to  do  busi- 
ness of  father.  I can  tell  you  I am  glad  enough 
to  have  him !” 

What  he  meant  was  that  he  had  been  work- 
ing all  along  to  bring  this  about.  But  he  didn’t 
say  so.  He  wouldn’t  even  make  a confidant  of 
me,  if  it  seemed  like  compromising  Howard. 

One  day  Mistress  Gowan  asked  me  some  ques- 
tions about  those  two  young  fellows:  if  they 
were  good  friends,  and  so  on.  I thought  likely 
she  had  heard  something  that  troubled  her,  for 
there  were  a good  many  reports  flying  about  the 
dock-yard  and  in  the  town.  I suppose  Captain 
Gowan  was  about  the  only  man  they  never 
reached. 

I never  could  help  speaking  out  exactly  what 
was  in  my  mind  to  that  woman.  I felt  that  if 
I kept  back  any  thing  she’d  be  sure  to  know  it 
the  moment  she  looked  at  me ; and  so  I said, 

“ A good  deal  better  friends  than  I wish  they 
were.” 

I knew  this  answer  was  a complete  one  to 
her  question ; but  I couldn’t  let  it  end  there.  I 
knew  she  would  be  gone  in  a moment,  so  I made 
bold  to  say, 

^‘Mistress  Gk)wan,  wouldn’t  a long  journey, 
or  a sea-voyage,  be  a good  thing  for  Erastus?” 

Perhaps  not  now,”  she  answered. 

“Wouldn’t  he  be  safe  away  from  here,  don’t 
you  think  ?” 

“Not  if  there  is  danger  for  my  boy  Aerf,” 
said  she.  “He  carries  his  heart  along  with 
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him  wherever  he  goes,  Solon.  If  I understand 
any  thing  about  my  boy,  he  has  thrown  himself 
into  a work  that  God  only  can  see  as  it  is.  I 
think  he  has  been  placed  in  many  a cruel  strait 
by  it;  that  he  has  gone  into  some  dangerous 
places  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  get  out  of 
again.  Pitch  denies  whoever  touches  it.  But 
I understand  Erastus.  He  would  have  explain- 
ed some  mysteries  to  me  if  he  had  felt  at  liberty 
to  betray  another.  I am  sure  of  one  thing: 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  on  account  of  Ho- 
nora  Chester.  He  loves  his  mother  so  well  he 
will  be  noble  in  every  other  love.  He  could 
not  love  her  nobly.** 

But  though  she  said  all  this,  and  believed  it, 
Mistress  Gowan  was  troubled.  The  mother  of 
Paul  the  Apostle  would  have  been  troubled  if 
she  had  seen  the  viper  that  clung  to  his  hand 
at  Melita.  The  barbarians  who  knew  the  an- 
imal best  expected  to  see  him  falling  down  dead 
suddenly. 

It  wasn’t  long  after  she  was  speaking  tp  me 
in  this  way  that  Erastus  came  to  my  office  one 
morning  when  I was  at  work.  He  stood  about 
there  a good  while  very  uneasy.  I knew  he 
wanted  to  say  something  to  me  in  particular; 
so  after  a while,  to  help  him  through  with  it,  I 
put  up  my  tools  and  got  on  my  overshoes,  as  if 
I was  going  right  out.  Then  he  came  up  to 
the  desk  and  looked  right  at  me,  bold  as  yon 
please,  and  said : 

‘‘Solon,  do  you  happen  to  have  any  money 
by  you?” 

He  pretended  to  be  indifferent,  but  I saw  he 
was  in  dead  earnest  about  it.  I did  happen  to 
have  three  months*  pay  in  my  pocket-book,  and 
meant  to  put  it  in  the  bank  that  mmming.  I 
took  out  the  book  and  laid  it  on  the  desk.  At 
that  he  put  his  hand  on  it.  I didn*t  like  the 
way  he  did  it.  I*d  call  it  grabbing  in  another 
fellow.  But  the  instant  he  laid  his  hand  on  it 
that  way  he  took  it  off  again,  and  went  and 
stood  by  the  stove.  That  looked  as  if  he  had 
felt  something  in  him  he  hadn’t  felt  before  when 
he  stepped  back  that  way,  and  as  if  he  had  said, 
“Down,  Sir!**  to  some  animal. 

“ What  do  you  want,  Erastus  ?*’  said  I. 

“ I wanted  to  borrow  a small  sum  of  you  for 
a day  or  two,  **  said  he. 

If  he’d  asked  me  for  my  year’s  salary  I could 
hardly  have  refused  him,  right  or  wrong ; so  I 
said: 

“How  much?” 

“ A hundred  dollars  is  what  Pd  like.” 

“ You  can  have  it,”  said  I.  “ Of  course  it’s 
all  right.  You  want  it  for  yourself.  You  don’t 
waste  your  money.” 

“Don’t  you  be  idarmed,”  said  he.  “You 
will  have  it  aU  back  in  a day  or  two.  It  isn’t 
going  to  be  spent  about  any  foolish  business. 
It’s  going  to  do  a real  service.” 

But  in  spite  of  what  he  had  promised,  a few 
days,  and  many  days  passed,  and  the  money 
didn’t  come.  I was  in  no  hurry,  but  I did  feel 
disappointed.  1 didn’t  want  to  think  Erastus 
could  fall  behind  that  way.  Besides,  I didn’t 
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like  his  style  of  treating  me.  It  was  clear 
enough  to  me  tliat  if  he  had  borrowed  the  mon- 
ey for  himself  he  would  have  explained  the  bus- 
iness he  had  been  about ; but  seeing  he  hadn’t, 
and  that  he  was  bothered  by  dbt  having  it  back 
to  pay  as  soon  as  was  expected,  he  began  to 
feel  toward  me  as  if  I had  offended  him,  be- 
cause he  knew,  or  thought,  that  I was  wonder- 
ing what  he  meant  by  such  proceedings. 

I couldn’t  stand  this  long. 

He  couldn’t  either.  For  one  day  he  said  to 
me: 

“ Solon,  I’ve  been  disappointed  about  getting 
you’re  money  for  you.  There’s  a man  owing 
me  for  it  who  is  perfectly  good,  but  he  wants  a 
few  days  longer.  He  will  be  ready  to  pay  it  up 
now  in  a very  little  time.” 

“That  isn’t  of  any  consequence  to  me,”  said 
I,  “ only  I’d  be  glad  to  know,  Erastus,  that  the 
same  man  hasn’t  been  getting  money  from  you 
to  pay  debts  of  honor,  as  he  calls  them,  who 
has  b^n  about  that  sort  of  business  pretty  act- 
ive lately,  and  run  it  into  the  ground.” 

His  face  turned  the  color  of  a live  coal. 

Then  I said  right  out,  for  I couldn’t  beat  that 
bosh  eternally,  “I  mean  Howard  Chester.  If 
a man  could  believe  him,  there  isn’t  any  end  to 
the  debts  of  honor  his  father  must  have  owed. 

Now  who  will  believe  that  of  a man  as  prompt 
and  prudent  as  Chester  was  ? I don’t  for  one. 

I think  it’s  a cheap  way  of  raising  money  to  pay 
his  own  debts.  You’re  welcome  to  what  you’ve 
had  of  me.  I reckon  I’m  in  your  father’s  debt 
for  more  than  I can  pay ; so  don’t  you  plague 
yourself  about  me.  But  if  you  don’t  get  out  of 
the  business  you’re  in,  Erastus,”  said  I,  .“you’ll 
be  swamped  yet.  And  nobody  can  help  it.  I 
was  ask^  the  other  day  if  old  Chester  ever 
gambled.  I said  no.  The  person  who  asked 
me  said  it  was  mighty  strange,  then ; he  never 
saw  a young  man  play  a game  like  Howard 
Chester  if  he  hadn’t  l^en  trained  in  such  things 
from  the  time  he  could  walk.  But  for  all  that 
he  don’t  always  play  a winning  game.” 

Whenever  I think  how  Erastus  stood  and 
listened  while  I spoke,  my  mind  runs  on  to 
think  of  Him  in  whom  Pilate  found  no  fault  at 
all — ^who  stood  and  answered  nothing,  though 
the  rulers  and  the  great  men,  when  they  had 
accused  him,  got  into  a rage  at  his  silence. 

Pretty  soon — he  had  stood  looking  down  on 
the  floor — he  lifted  up  his  head  and  faced  me. 

I saw  tears  in  his  eyes ; they  fell  on  his  cheek. 

“Solon,”  said  he,  “you  ought  to  under- 
stand it.” 

I couldn’t  answer  that.  I did  understand. 

He  was  in  the  work  of  redemption,  whose  an- 
guish must  be  borne  in  silence  by  whoever  un- 
dertakes it.  I hadn’t  another  word  to  say.  I 
knew  now  how  his  mother  trusted  him,  and 
why. 

It  was  about  this  time,  though,  that  I saw 
Honora  Chester  with  a ^mond  ring  on  her 
finger.  It  was  a ring  Erastus  used  to  wear. 

Not  long  after  the  heaviest  calamity  I ever 
felt  fell  on  me.  Gowan  died — Captain  Gowan. 
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He  was  the  greatest  man — ^the  best  man  1 erer 
knew  or  heard  of. 

His  death  was  unexpected— qaite  as  unex- 
pected as  that  of  Chester  was.  It  was  singular 
their  fate  should  liare  been  in  some  respects  so 
much  alike.  For  there  was  no  time  for  him  to 
straighten  out  his  affairs  before  he  went.  There 
was  no  confusion,  though,  which  strangers  tak- 
ing hold  of  must  make  worse.  It  was  seen  how 
he  stood  by  any  clear  eye  that  looked  oyer  his 
books.  A great  deal  of  his  money,  the  best 
part  of  it,  in  tact,  was  invested  in  projects  that 
were  as  yet  not  half  carried  out.  Under  a firm 
hand  they  would  be  successful ; but  if  there  was 
any  bungling  any  where  they  might  just  as  easily 
fall  into  ruin.  I confess  I saw  ruin,  nothing 
else,  ahead.  For  where  was  the  firm,  bold 
hand,  the  courageous  will,  the  patience  and  in- 
dustry, the  sagacity  that  was  ne^ed  to  prevent 
it?  There  was  Howard  Chester.  Lord!  it 
was  dreadful  to  be  thinking  of  such  matters, 
and  to  have  to  think  of  them  while  Gowan  was 
lying  in  his  house  not  buried  yet. 

When  I heard  Howard  giving  his  directions 
to  this  man  and  that,  as  if  he  were  the  manager 
of  every  thing,  when  I saw  him  reading  letters 
and  answering  them,  taking  the  place  of  the 
Captain's  son,  you  may  believe  it  was  as  much 
as  I was  able  to  endure. 

I couldn't  get  at  Erastus.  He  was  with  his 
mother.  I wanted  to  say  one  word  to  him. 
But  if  the  chance  had  been  given  me  could  I 
have  said  it  ? 

Heaven  preserve  me  from  ever  attending  an- 
other funeral  of  one  I love ; but  I shall  never 
love  another  man  as  1 loved  him — with  such 
impatience  to  be  done  with  the  dead — such  a 
distracted  sense  of  duty  that  would  fail,  if  it  did 
not  intrude  on  the  grief  of  the  living,  and  call  on 
them  to  come  out  of  the  holy  place  into  the 
market  and  look  at  these  things  of  earth,  while 
all  their  thoughts  and  desires  were  with  the  lost 
one  in  heaven ! 

I was  walking  about  the  dock-yard  that  night 
after  the  funeral.  We  were  gloomy  enough 
down  there.  All  work  had  been  pretty  much 
suspended  during  the  last  three  days,  and  at 
this  hour  the  men  had  all  gone  home.  I was 
alone,  and  walking  up  and  down  I was  thinking 
of  the  business  I determined  to  settle  in  the 
morning  let  what  would  come  of  it. 

From  thinking  of  this  duty,  and  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  my  undertaking  it,  my 
mind  turned  to  him  who  was  the  soul,  the 
mind,  the  will  of  all  these  works,  I tried  to 
think  of  him  as  entered  into  his  rest,  and  how, 
if  he  could  look  back  on  the  scene  of  his  long 
labors,  he  would  be  likely  to  counsel  his  son. 

I bad  got  as  far  as  Erastus  in  my  thinking 
when  I heard  some  one  approaching  toward  me, 
and  when  I looked  I saw  it  was  Captain  Gowan’s 
son. 

He  came  straight  on  to  me.  He  was  looking 
for  me — I knew  that  by  the  way  he  walked, 
faster  and  faster.  When  he  got  by  my  side  he 
took  my  arm  with  a sort  grip  that  seemed  to 
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say  there  was  something  I,  I had  got  to  do  for 
him.  That  he  sought  me.  That  I was  the  man 
he  wanted. 

When  I looked  down  on  him,  dressed  in 
black,  in  mourning  for  his  father — for  blessed 
Captain  Gowan  I standing  alone  there,  looking 
so  pale,  and  remembered  where  I saw  him  last, 
by  his  father’s  open  grave,  striving  to  stand  so 
firm  there  with  his  mother  leaning  on  him — 
such  a reed  he  looked  like  — I pot  my  arms 
around  him — ^I  wanted  to  tell  him  he  might  use 
old  Solon  as  a sword  to  fight  the  world  with, 
while  the  blade  could  stick  in  the  handle ; but 
I couldn’t  say  one  word. 

He  was  the  one  to  speak.  He  had  come  to 
speak. 

“Solon,”  said  he,  “I  have  run  down  the 
first  minute  I could  find  to  talk  with  you.” 

He  stopped  a minute,  but  not  to  see  if  I had 
any  thing  to  say ; and  if  he  had  waited  longer  I 
couldn't  have  spoken  a word.  But  it  wasn’t  on 
account  of  the  pity  I felt ; you  know  how  in  a 
minute  that  feeling  may  be  changed  into  awe, 
and  wonder,  and  reverence,  when  some  little 
stripling  stands  up  like  a hero  armed  with  the 
sword  of  the  Lord.  That  was  what^I  felt  about 
Erastus.  It  was  David  facing  Goliath  over 
again — ^Erastus  facing  Duty. 

“There  are  some  things,”  said  he,  “that 
can’t  stand  still.  If  1 should  shut  myself  up  in 
the  house  some  things  would  go  to  ruin;  the 
things,  he  expected,  would  (»>me  out  complete 
and  successful,  just  to  his  mind.  I know  father 
and  mother  have  as  much  confidence  in  you  as 
in  any  man  alive.  And  1 want  to  tell  you  that 
I have.  I want  to  ask  yotf,  Solon^  to  have  as 
much  in  me.  1 want  you  to  say  you  can  trust 
me,  and  act  as  if  you  did.” 

“I  trust  you, Erastus,”! said.  “ Godknows 
I trust  you.” 

“I  thought  if  I asked  it — whatever  yon 
thought  before— you  would.  I came  to  ask  it. 

That’s  what  I left  mother  for.  To-morrow  I 
shall  tell  her  that  if  she  can  trust  us  both  we 
wiU  carry  on  father’s  business,  go  through  with 
his  plans.  Stand  right  where  he  did.” 

He  was  stronger  than  I,  and  braver  than  I, 
for  I couldn’t  answer  a word. 

“ Can  we  do  it,  Solon  ?”  asked  he,  so  agitated 
that  he  shook  just  like  a leaf. 

Then  I said,  “ We  can,  God  helping.” 

He  broke  short  off  in  the  walk  at  that.  It 
was  all  he  wanted  me  to  say.  “ I^ll  go  back  to 
mother,”  said  he.  “I  shall  be  down  here  by 
eight  o’clock  to-morrow.  I know  what  we’ve 
undertaken,  Solon.  It  will  be  done.” 

It  was  done.  If  any  thing  depended  now  on 
perfect  confidence  in  him,  his  mother  under- 
stood it.  No  boy  was  ever  trusted  as  Erastus 
was. 

As  she  had  declared  to  me  long  before  it  hap- 
pened—tAs  wcu  ready  for  him. 

What  was  the  consequence?  In  less  than 
five  years  the  boy  had  got  the  name  for  business 
his  &ther  had  maintained  for  thirty  years. 
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As  to  Howard  Chester  I have  little  to  say  of 
him.  All  I wanted  to  write  I have  written.  I 
wanted  some  people,  especially  some  women, 
should  know  about  Mistress  Gh>wan  and  her  son. 
Those  beautiful  Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Howard  staid  in  the  office  but  a little  while 
under  the  new  master.  Things  turned  out  with 
him  just  as  you  might  hare  expected. 

Honors  married  a man  and  ruined  him,  and 
her  brother  has  been  going  up  and  down  ever 
since,  like  Satan  of  old,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.  He  has  sailed  on  some  mysterious  voy* 
ages,  and  if  the  law  ever  lays  its  hand  on  him 
the  community  will  shudder  at  its  revelations. 
That's  all  I have  to  say. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM.* 


WEDNESDAY,  17tA.  Before  re- 

tiring  last  night  I had  seen  my  horse  safe- 
ly stabled  by  my  host,  but,  os  Genei^  Sumner's 
cavalry  escort  had  bivouacked  all  over  the  prem- 
ises, and  as  I suspected  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween meum  and  tuum  in  the  matter  of  horse- 
flesh was  somewhat  neglected  in  the  code  of  cav- 
alry morals,  1 took  with  me  to  sleep  a half  uneasy 
feeling,  and  w'as  awakened  by  it  before  daybreak. 
Upon  going  to  the  stable  1 found  all  right ; the 
cavalry-men  were  making  coffee ; and  as  soon  as 
daylight  came  I mustered  my  squad,  accom- 
plished my  errand,  breakfasted  in  the  tent  of  the 
officer  whom  1 had  come  to  seek,  and  was  soon 
on  my  way  back  to  the  division. 

By  this  time  the  incessant  roar  of  artillery, 
apparently  a couple  of  miles  distant  on  the  right, 
indicated  that  a battle  was  going  forward ; the 
dusty  street  of  the  little  village  was  full  of  order- 
lies and  staff  officers,  riding  hither  and  thither 
on  various  duties ; every  house  boiled  over  with 
excitement,  and  gathered  upon  its  stoop  a knot 
of  half-frantic  women,  whose  terror  it  was  piti- 
ful to  behold.  Of  course  my  own  thoughts  were 
full  of  the  impending  conflict,  of  whose  happy 
result  to*  the  good  cause  1 could  not  doubt.  We 
certainly  had  forced  the  enemy  into  a dangerous 
comer,  and  I felt  sure  that  the  music  of  these 
cannon  was  ushering  in  the  salvation-day  of  the 
republic.  Our  victory  at  South  Mountain  had 
not  lost  its  inspiration,  and  there  was  thus  every 
reason  for  being  hopeful  and  enthusiastic. 

I was  soon  riding  into  the  last  night's  camp- 
ing ground  of  our  division,  but  the  ashes  of 
their  camp-fires  were  cold.  Troops  were,  how- 
ever, massed  in  the  fields  beyond,  and  thither  I 
hastened,  to  be  again  disappointed.  Presum- 
ing that  they  must  have  advanced  still  farther 
to  the  front,  I rode  on  to  find  other  troops 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  but  these  also  were 
strangers  to  me,  and  no  one  could  give  me  the 
desired  information.  I was  now  on  the  battle- 
field of  Antietam,  and  near  the  front  of  our 
centre. 


• Prom  Ths  Bivouac  and  the  BaUU-Field;  or^  Camr 
peUgn  Sketchee  in  Virginia  and  Maryland^  by  Gkokok  F. 
Novas,  Captain  United  States  Volonteers.  Jest  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothen. 
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1 should  like  to  give  a full  description  of  this 
famous  battle,  but  the  attempt  would  fail  for 
various  reasons,  one  difficulty  being  that  person- 
ally 1 know  little  about  it.  The  newspaper 
press,  with  its  corps  of  keen  observers  in  every 
part  of  the  field,  has  given  its  general  features 
artistically,  and  as  faithfully  as  is  perhaps  possi- 
ble. I may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  give  only 
my  own  limited  and  partial  experiences  and  obK 
servations. 

At  the  point  where  I now  paused  for  a mo- 
ment, just  about  the  central  point  of  our  army,' 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Antietam  Creek,  I saw 
no  indications  of  a hostile  force  in  the  fields 
and  woods  opposite.  Our  forces  were  coming 
into  position  near  me,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  creek  all  was  still.  Very  few  missiles  had 
yet  come  this  way ; but,  as  1 rode  away,  I saw 
one  shell  burst  in  a group  of  our  men^  wound- 
ing two  or  three  severely.  A house  upon  a 
commanding  elevation  was  pointed  out  to  me 
as  the  head-quarters  of  General  MHDlellan,  and 
thither  1 at  once  proceeded,  as  the  last  resort 
for  the  information  I sought.  Here  was  the 
immense  cavalry  escort  waiting  in  the  rear,  staff 
horses  picketed  by  dozens  around  the  house, 
while  the  piazza  was  crowded  with  officers  seek- 
ing to  read  with  their  field-glasses  the  history 
of  the  battle  at  the  right.  On  an  elevation  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  in  front,  commanding 
a still  better  view,  groups  of  officers,  newspa- 
per correspondents,  and  citizens  were  assembled, 
and  1 at  once  joined  them,  leaving  my  horse  for 
a moment  in  the  valley  below. 

It  was  only  the  usual  battle  panorama,  and 
I could  not  distinguish  a single  battery,  nor  dis- 
cern the  movements  of  a single  brigade,  nor  see 
a single  battalion  of  the  men  in  gray.  Smoke- 
clouds  leaped  in  sudden  fury  from  ridges  crown- 
ed with  cannon,  or  lay  thick  and  dim  upon  the 
valleys,  or  rose  lazily  up  over  the  trees ; all  else 
was  concealed ; only  the  volleyed  thunder  was 
eloquent ; and  no  man  was  so  stolid,  of  all  who 
now  stood  gazing  down  upon  the  field  of  death, 
but  pictured  in  his  excited  imagination  a scene 
with  some  at  least  of  the  features  of  the  dread 
reality. 

Only  a short  ontlook  was  permitted  me ; for 
here  I had  discovered  that  beneath  that  smoky 
canopy  my  own  division  was  engaged,  haring 
last  evening  been  sent  from  the  centre  to  the 
extreme  left.  It  was  necessary  to  retam  to- 
ward Eeadysville,  turn  to  the  left  over  a road 
which  cros^  the  Antietam  by  a stone  bridge, 
and,  after  a two  miles'  ride,  I had  little  need  to 
inquire  the  way.  It  was  now  about  nine  o’clock, 
and  already  the  ebb-tide  which  flows  from  every 
battle-field  had  fairly  set  in,  bearing  out  some 
stragglers,  but  chiefly  those  of  our  wounded, 
whose  injuries,  being  slight  or  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  body,  permitted  them  to  walk  slow- 
ly back  toward  Keadysville,  having  already  been 
bandaged  in  the  field-hospitals.  Ambulances 
bringing  off  the  more  desperately  wounded,  or 
returning  for  fresh  freights  of  agony ; pale-faced 
men  looking  up  at  mo  from  the  grassy  wayside 
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where  they  had  paused  to  rest;  a captain  of 
our  old  brigade  smilingly  holding  up  both  arms 
bancU^ged  and  bleeding,  and  assuring  me  that 
we  were  doing  well  on  the  right — such  are  some 
of  the  pictures  left  in  my  memory  by  that  morn- 
ing’s ride. 

And  still,  as  I hastened  on,  the  roar  of  the 
artillery  and  infantry  grew  more  terrible,  and  I 
was  soon  passing  a hospital  sheltered  in  a low- 
lying  valley  on  the  verge  of  the  battle-field. 
Farm-houses,  barns,  outhouses,  all  were  ten- 
anted, and  still  the  stretcher-bearers  brought  in 
from  the  front  a constantly  fresh  addition.  I 
had  no  time  to-day  to  visit  this  hospital,  but, 
as  I rode  past  the  bam,  a collection  of  ampu- 
tated limbs  lying  outside  the  door  attested  the 
hurried  and  wholesale  character  of  the  work 
going  on  within.  At  any  other  time  such  a 
sight  would  have  shocked  me,  but  to-day  it 
came  in  naturally  as  part  of  the  scene. 

For  now  the  ghastly  procession  of  the  wound- 
ed— some  tottering  along  unsupported,  some 
leaning  upon  their  comrades,  some  borne  upon 
stretchers,  some  carried  in  the  arms  of  their 
friends,  every  step  an  agony — ^passed  mo  almost 
continuously;  full  five  hundred  mangled  and 
bleeding  men,  some  of  them  with  hardly  life 
enough  in  them  to  reach  the  hospital.  There 
were  sights  that  day  whose  sad  horrors  can 
never  be  forgotten,  too  sad  and  horrible  for 
any  description  here.  And  it  Avas  through  this 
bloody  avenue  I must  pass  forward  to  the  bat- 
tle. It  was  no  time  to  grow  sick  and  faint,  for 
into  that  hell  of  smoke  and  battlo>din,  out  of 
which  come  these  bleeding  braves,  I must  en- 
ter, come  what,  come  may.  Let  me  adroit  that 
it  was  a terrible  morning’s  ride. 

I was  now  on  the  Hagerstown  turnpike,  across 
which  cavalry  were  drawn  up  with  drawn  sabres 
to  prevent  the  egress  of  stragglers  from  the  bat- 
tle-field. And  now  in  what  part  of  that  awful 
hurly-burly  of  cloud  and  noise  just  ahead  is  my 
division  ? The  cavalry-men  were  ignorant ; 
none  of  the  wounded  could  tell  mo;  I must 
push  on,  and  trust  to  fortune.  As  I rode  down 
the  turnpike,  I passed  under  a hilly  crest  to  its 
left,  upon  Avhich  a battery  was  posted,  now  hurl- 
ing shot  and  shell  over  my  head  at  a rebel  bat- 
tery opposite.  On  my  right  1 saw  troops  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle;  on  my  left  I soon  met  oth- 
er troops  drawn  up  in  a grove  near  the  road ; 
but  still  I heard  nothing  of  my  division,  except 
that  it  was  somewhere  in  front.  And  now  I 
was  passing  benveen  spots  desperately  fought 
over  already  this  morning,  when  over  the  fields, 
or  in  the  road  just  ahead,  I was  astonished  to 
see  some  of  our  troops  apparently  falling  back, 
and  soon  also  I discovered  the  general. 

Wo  were  now  in  rather  too  hot  a place  for 
the  exchange  of  courtesies,  but  I saw  at  a glance 
that  I had  come  at  an  inauspicious  moment, 
and  a Avord  or  two  of  hurried  explanation  told 
me  the  whole  story.  I had  arrived  just  at  the 
period  Avhen,  General  Hooker  having  been  driv- 
en fainting  with  his  wound  from  the  field,  our 
right  wing,  which  had  driven  the  enemy  through 
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these  fields  above  us  into  a thick  grove  farther 
up  the  road,  at  least  a mile,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  by  the  out- 
numbering force  which  the  enemy,  whose  centre 
and  right  were  left  unattached  during  all  these 
morning  hours,  was  able  to  concentrate  against 
it.  The  bravest  fighting  could  not  withstand 
such  fearful  odds,  especially  as  our  old  opponent, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  had  sheltered  his  reserves 
behind  rocky  ledges  Avaist-high,  and  wonderful- 
ly adapted  for  defense,  had  deepened  natural 
depressions  into  rifie-pits,  had  laid  up  long  lines 
of  fence-rail  breast-Avorks,  and  so  Avas  all  ready 
for  a formidable  resistance. 

Our  old  brigade  retained  the  position  in  which 
it  was  first  posted  in  support  of  artillery,  but  the 
other  brigades  were  falling  back  to  a new  posi- 
tion in  excellent  order,  and  the  general  and  staff 
were  overseeing  the  movement.  A bitter  disap- 
pointment all  this  to  me,  but  how  much  worso 
to  the  men  Avho  had  moved  through  such  a storm 
of  leaden  rain  up  this  turnpike,  through  yon- 
der corn-field,  close  up  to  the  rocky  citadel — 
“slaughter-pen,”  as  a friend  designated  it — 
where  the  rebels  from  behind  stone  bulwarks 
shot  down  our  exposed  ranks.  But,  though  the 
anxious  strain  still  rested  on  their  features,  there 
was  not  even  a shadow  of  despair,  and  nowhere 
was  there  a single  symptom  of  panic  among  our 
officers  or  men. 

The  division  was  soon  halted,  and  dratvn  up 
in  line  of  battle  on  both  sides  the  HagerstoAvn 
turnpike ; but  the  enemy  did  not  follow  up  his 
temporary  adA*antage,  and  the  infantry  fighting 
at  this  point  Avas  over.  The  artillery  on  both 
sides  still  filled  the  air  with  shot  and  shell,  but 
not  long  after  this  ceased  also ; the  general  and 
staff  dismounted,  our  horses  were  tethered  on 
the  west  of  the  road,  and  there  was  a little  rest. 

It  was  now  about  10  a.m.,  and  the  right  Aving 
had  been  engaged  since  daybreak.  The  enemy, 
having  overpowered  our  attack  in  this  direction, 
was  now  able  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
his  centre  and  right  wing,  which  were  fo  be  at- 
tacked in  turn  later  in  the  day. 

After  a brief  intcn^al  under  the  trees,  an  or- 
derly brought  orders  from  Greneral  Meade,  now 
in  command  of  our  corps  since  General  Hooker’s 
wound,  to  march  the  division  on  the  east  side 
of  the  turnpike,  near  our  present  locality,  where 
we  formed  in  line  of  battle  behind  several  bat- 
teries, and  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  down  on 
their  arms.  The  woods  and  fields  in  front  of 
this  key-point  of  the  right  wing  were  now  voice- 
less and  still;  not  a grayback  could  be  seen; 
not  a battery  saluted  ns ; the  scene  of  the  late 
encounter  seemed  quiet  and  deserted.  Thirty 
cannon  of  A-arious  calibre  were  silently  looking 
toward  the  foe ; grimly  behind  their  pieces  stood 
the  gunners,  peering  out  over  field  and  wood, 
eager  to  get  sight  of  the  enemy.  At  any  attempt 
to  plant  a rebel  battery,  any  demonstration  of 
rel>el  infantry,  any  symptom  of  adA’ance,  some 
of  them  took  sight,  and  sent  a shot  or  shell 
shrieking  among  the  trees.  One  of  these  bat- 
teries of  our  division  is  well  worth  visiting ; it 
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has  lost  this  daj  thirty-eight  officers  and  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty-eight  horses ; 
but  here  it  is  now  posted,  every  gun  brought 
safely  out  of  the  hght,  the  ranks  of  its  heroic 
gunners  now  recruited  by  infantry  volunteers. 
If  one  half  be  true  which  the  staff  tell  me  as  we 
stand  around  this  battery,  hundreds  of  rebels 
must  have  fallen  this  day  before  the  hurricane 
of  grape  and  canister  poured  in  a critical  mo- 
ment right  into  the  face  of  the  enemy  from  these 
wide-mouthed  Napoleon  guns. 

Seated  on  this  little  summit,  I listened  to  the 
deeply  interesting  recital  of  the  events  which 
occurred  before  I reached  the  field.  How  two 
of  our  staff  appeased  their  hunger  by  a hoe-cake 
taken  from  the  haversack  of  a dead  rebel  soldier ; 
how  one  general  of  our  division,  at  a doubtful 
moment,  leaped  toward  a battery,  ordered  in 
double  charges  of  grape  and  canister,  and  per- 
sonally sighted  the  pieces  into  the  enemy's 
teeth  ; how  another  general,  not  of  our  division, 
left  his  brigade  to  advance  without  him ; how 
the  horses  of  three  of  our  orderlies  were  killed 
by  a bursting  shell  as  they  rode  behind  the  gen- 
eral, and  yet  no  one  was  hurt  seriously ; how  up 
to  the  last  moment  all  was  going  well,  when, 
just  as  our  boys  were  pushing  into  some  woods, 
leaving  the  corn-field  behind  them  full  of  rebel 
dead  and  wounded,  they  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  fresh  troops,  fully  fortified,  who 
swept  them  with  volleys  so  terrible  that  a re- 
treat was  unavoidable — these  and  the  thousand 
and  one  little  personal  incidents,  only  uttered 
into  friendly  ears,  greatly  interested  me,  though 
of  course  there  was  in  my  own  mind  a natural 
feeling  of  regret  that  I had  lost  all  these  new 
experiences. 

But  little  did  any  of  ns  imagine  that  for  us 
the  battle  of  Antietam  was  nearly  over;  this 
seemed  to  be  only  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy, 
and  every  moment  might  lift  the  curtain  for  a 
new  scene.  On  our  left,  toward  the  centre  of 
our  main  line,  the  din  of  battle  had  long  been 
heard,  and  ever  and  anon  one  or  more  of  our 
own  cannon  in  front  spoke  out  its  thunder.  As 
an  attack  on  our  position  was  momentarily  ex- 
pected, one  or  the  other  of  the  staff  was  con-  j 
stantly  engaged  in  sweeping  with  a glass  the 
presumed  locality  of  the  enemy.  Meantime  our 
infantry  rested  on  the  ground  in  long  lines — 
thin,  broken  ranks  at  best,  giving  one  a pang  at 
the  heart  to  see  how  small  were  some  of  the  regi- 
ments now  gathered  about  the  tom  and  bullet- 
riddled  colors.  On  our  right  were  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,  and  other  troops  were  gradually 
posted  behind  us  to  aid  in  resisting  the  expected 
attack,  each  brigade  in  turn  stacking  arms  and 
then  lying  down. 

Thus  every  moment  was  a moment  of  ex- 
pectation ; of  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the 
battle  in  the  centre,  and  later  in  the  day  on  our 
extreme  left ; of  the  suppressed  excitement  of 
men  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  into  bat- 
tle, and  yet  of  practical  rest  and  idleness.  I 
passed  much  of  the  time  out  among  the  bat- 
teries, whence  we  had  a good  view  of  the  woods 
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in  which  the  enemy  might  lie  concealed  until 
the  moment  of  attack,  and  of  the  com-field, 
which  afforded  admirable  covert  for  infantry. 

At  times  we  saw  little  squads  of  men  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods — rebel  pickets,  or  persons 
curious  like  ourselves.  A horseman  on  a white 
horse  showed  himself  several  times  on  a slight 
elevation  beyond  the  com-field,  and  we  chris- 
tened him  Stonewall  Jackson.  1 found  that  a 
powerful  imagination  helps  out  a picture  won- 
derfully, for  several  times  I was  assured  by 
others  that  large  bodies  of  rebels  could  be  seen 
en  masse  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  while  the 
glass  gave  me  a view  of  nothing  but  trees. 

During  the  day  we  were  able  to  get  up  a 
wagon  or  two  with  provisions,  which  the  regi- 
mental quarter-masters  distributed  among  the 
men.  I was  walking  down  the  lines,  when  a 
regimental  captain  thus  accosted  me,  holding 
up  a great  piece  of  pork  on  his  sword : **Look 
here,  captain,  this  is  the  allowance  of  pork  for 
my  company,  and  1 shall  have  to  eat  it  all,  for 
I am  the  only  one  left.”  I paused  to  inquire 
about  it,  and  found  it  was  even  so;  no  com- 
missioned or  non-commissioned  officer,  no  pri- 
vate, not  even  a drummer-boy  remained  to  him. 
Wgtalk  with  sadness  about  the  decimated  ranks 
of  a regiment  or  company ; hero  was  a company 
simply  annihilated  by  sickness,  wounds,  and 
death. 

During  the  day  some  of  our  boys  brought  in 
from  the  adjacent  fields  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
of  their  comrades,  and  buried  them  in  the  rear 
of  our  little  elevation,  placing  at  their  heads 
strips  of  cracker-box-covers,  with  the  name  and 
regiment  of  the  deceased  in  pencil.  Horses 
were  lying  all  about  us  just  where  they  were 
killed,  for  over  this  spot  the  battle  had  at  one 
time  fiercely  raged.  Hour  after  hour  of  inac- 
tion slipped  away,  while  the  battle-field  on  our 
left  was  fought  over  fiercely,  terribly,  with  a 
stubborn  des[)eration  on  both  sides  rarely  ex- 
hibited since  the  world  began.  For  the  truth 
of  this  statement  I may  safely  appeal  to  the 
statistician  when  the  records  of  this  day’s  work 
are  made  up,  and  the  lists  of  dead  and  wounded 
are  completed,  or  to  any  one  who  may  visit 
with  me  two  days  hence  the  field  of  battle  and 
witness  the  fearful  result. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the  fighting  had 
draivn  so  near  to  us  that  it  must  be  in  the  next 
wood,  and  that  our  turn  must  soon  come,  and 
then  the  din  of  battle  would  move  off  to  the  left, 
leaving  us  quiet  as  before.  Of  course  rumor 
had  full  swing  on  such  a day  as  this ; victory, 
defeat,  large  Union  reinforcements,  the  repulM 
of  our  left  wing,  the  death  of  several  of  our 
prominent  generals,  the  taking  of  several  thou- 
sand prisoners,  all  were  in  turn  buzzed  through 
the  ranks,  and  relieved  somewhat  the  tedious 
waiting  of  this  long  day.  About  4 p.m.  Gren- 
eral  McClellan,  with  his  staff,  rode  along  our 
lines,  and  was  greeted  *with  much  enthusiasm 
by  the  troops.  We  had  now  learned  that  our 
centre  and  left  had  been  partially  successful, 
the  enemy  having  been  driven  back  with  much 
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loss,  though  still  holding  finnly  their  new  posi- 
tion. 

One  of  onr  orderlies  brought  us  about  this 
time  from  a neighboring  farm-house  a loaf  of 
bread,  with  a modicum  of  butter  ingeniously 
stored  in  a hole  cut  in  the  loaf,  and  we  sa^down 
to  enjoy  it,  with  a cup  of  coffee,  for  the  men  had 
been  permitted  to  light  fires  and  cook  their  ra- 
tions. We  began  to  think  that  the  fighting  for 
the  day  was  over.  But  about  5 p.m.,  sudden  as 
lightning  out  of  a clear  sky  swept  over  us  another 
tornado  of  rebel  wrath,  and  the  shot  and  shell 
began  to  strike  and  burst  over  and  about  us  in 
all  directions.  In  an  instant  we  were  in  the 
saddle ; but  before  we  were  fairly  mounted  our 
thirty  guns,  which  had  been  impatiently  await- 
ing this  opportunity  for  hours,  swept  woods  and 
corn-field  with  a deluge  of  shot  and  shell.  Nev- 
er before  had  1 known  how  tremendous  may  be 
the  roar  of  mingled  artillery.  Thirty  guns,  each 
discharged  as  fast  as  the  men  could  load  I they 
actually  shook  the  hill;  nay,  the  concussion 
seemed  enough  to  shake  the  planet. 

As  the  rebel  projectiles  were  supposed  to  be 
introductory  to  an  infantry  attack,  the  troops  in 
front  were  notified  to  be  ready,  while  those  in 
rear  fell  in,  took  arms,  advanced  closer  to,,  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  also  lay  down,  prepared 
for  action  at  a moment's  notice.  The  Reserves 
still  remained  as  before,  except  that  each  com- 
mander was  getting  his  men  into  thorough  prep- 
aration ; every  wagon  went  off  at  full  gallop ; 
the  right  wing  was  all  ready ; and  now  we  sat 
on  our  horses,  looking  earnestly  down  to  see 
what  was  to  be  the  next  move.  General  Meade, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  our  corps  aft- 
er General  Hooker  was  wounded,  rode  up  to  the 
crest  where  we  were  stationed,  and  reconnoitred 
the  position  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  as  coolly  as 
if  at  a review.  Already  decorated  with  a bullet- 
hole  in  his  cap  as  a trophy  of  to-day’s  battle,  his 
almost  nonchalant  manner,  and  the  quiet  way 
in  which,  amidst  the  tornado  of  rebel  wrath,  he 
gave  his  orders  to  make  ready  for  the  storm, 
greatly  impressed  me.  I saw  the  shot  strike  so 
close  to  our  men  as  to  fiing  the  dust  apparently 
over  them ; for  perhaps  ten  minutes  the  enemy 
kept  up  a lively  cannonade,  but  not  a man  was,  to 
my  knowledge,  killed  or  wounded.  This  artil- 
lery firing  at  long  range  is  terrible  to  hear,  but 
is  rarely  fatal. 

From  some  prisoners  afterward  captured  we 
learned  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
enemy  to  attack  with  infantry,  GeneralJackson’s 
favorite  time  for  flinging  himself  upon  us  seem- 
ing to  be  just  before  sunset.  If  this  was  his  in- 
tention, the  awful  fire  of  our  batteries  must  have 
admonished  him  of  onr  thorough  state  of  prep- 
aration, for  in  a brief  period  his  batteries  ceas^ 
to  play,  and  our  own  thirty  guns  were  silent 
also. 

During  a visit  to  one  of  our  hospitals  I heard 
from  the  lips  of  a German,  who  was  severely 
wounded  in  to-day’s  battle,  a thrilling  account 
of  his  personal  experiences  daring  this  ten  min- 
utes’ cannonading.  He  was  lying  under  a tree, 


desperately  wounded  and  unable  to  stir,  with 
several  other  Union  soldiers  and  a numl^r  of 
rebels,  all  in  the  same  condition,  in  the  woods, 
where  some  of  the  hardest  fighting  had  been, 
and  through  which  now  crashed  our  shot  and 
shelL  The  ground  had  been  taken  from  the 
enemy  and  occupied  by  our  troops  early  in  the 
day,  but  was  retaken  by  the  rebels,  so  that 
wounded  men  in  blue  and  gray  lay  indiscrim- 
inately together.  He  suffered  little  pain,  but 
was  tortured  with  thirst,  relieved  from  time  to 
time  by  some  generous  Southerner,  who,  in 
passing,  shared  with  him  the  patents  of  his 
canteen.  When,  however,  the  Ihot  and  shell 
from  our  own  batteries,  in  this  five  o’clock  duel, 
began  to  shriek  among  the  trees,  killing  some 
of  onr  own  wounded  men,  he  described  his  sensa- 
tions as  truly  horrible.  Unable  to  move,  plant- 
ed by  his  wound  just  there,  with  these  death- 
messengers  crashing,  bursting,  striking  some- 
times within  ten  feet  of  him,  what  language 
could  paint  a scene  so  terrible ! All  that  night, 
all  the  next  day,  and  the  next  night  also,  he  re- 
mained untended,  only  to  be  taken  up  at  last 
when  the  enemy  had  retired  and  our  own  troops 
occupied  the  field.  When  I talked  with  him 
he  was  lying  under  a shelter-tent,  outside  a gar- 
den, every  part  of  which  was  filled  with  the 
shelter-tent  bedrooms  of  wounded  rebels,  wait- 
ing until  his  wound  was  sufficiently  healed  to 
enable  him  to  be  moved  into  the  house.  He 
told  me  that  the  surgeon  had  promised  to  save 
his  leg,  and  added,  in  his  broken  way,  a fervent 
hope  that  he  might  have  one  shot  more  at  the 
enemy. 

With  this  cannonading  ended  the  fighting  of 
the  right  wing  for  the  day.  The  men  were  now 
permitted  to  bring  in  bundles  of  straw  from  the 
neighboring  farms,  with  which  they  made  them- 
selves beds,  and  lay  down  in  line  of  battle ; the 
tired  gunners  made  themselves  similarly  com- 
fortable alongside  their  guns;  pickets  stood, 
with  eye  and  ear  open,  close  to  the  rebel  lines, 
ready  to  give  instant  warning  should  a night-at- 
tack be  attempted;  and  hardly  had  the  dark- 
ness descended  on  hill  and  wood  before  we  had 
also  lain  down  on  beds  of  com-shooks  and  straw, 
pulled  our  blankets  over  us,  and  all  was  still. 

No  one  removed  even  his  sword;  our  horses 
stood  saddled  and  ready  for  instant  use  at  the 
fence  near  by ; all  felt  the  importance  of  get- 
ting as  much  rest  as  possible  while  rest  was  per- 
mitted us. 

There  was  no  tree  over  our  heads  to  shut  out 
the  stars,  and  as  I lay  looking  up  at  these  orbs 
moving  so  calmly  on  their  appointed  way,  I felt, 
as  never  so  strongly  before,  how  utterly  absurd 
in  the  face  of  high  Heaven  is  this  whole  game 
of  war,  relieved  only  from  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule by  its  tragic  accompaniments,  and  by  the 
sublime  illustrations  of  man’s  nobler  qu^ities 
incidentally  called  forth  in  its  service.  Sent  to 
occupy  this  little  planet,  one  among  ten  thou- 
sand wor.ds  revolving  through  infinite  space, 
how  worse  than  foolish  these  mighty  efforts  to 
make  our  tenancy  unhappy  or  to  drive  each 
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other  out  of  it.  Within  a space  of  four  square 
miles  lay  two  hundred  thousand  men,  some  stiflf 
and  stark,  looking  with  visionless  eyes  up  into 
the  pitying  heayens ; some  tossing  on  the  beds 
of  the  hospital,  or  lying  maimed  and  bleeding 
under  the  trees;  some  hugging  in  their  sleep 
the  deadly  weapon  with  which,  to-morrow,  they 
may  renew  the  work  of  death. 


IN  MEMORIAM:— F.  B.  C. 

At!  Leave  the  Stripes  and  Stars 
Above  him,  with  the  precious  cap  and  sash ; 
The  mute  mementos  of  the  battle-crash, 

And  of  a hero’s  scars. 


Rest,  gallant  soldier,  rest! 

Ennobled  e’en  in  dying:  Christ’s  true  knight 
Is  now  a king,  in  royal  glory  bright, 

With  “Victor”  on  his  crest. 


And  yet — God  giveth  sleep: 

No  earthly  victor's  laurels  ever  shed 
A glory  like  the  halo  round  his  head. 

Ye  loved  him — should  you  weep? 

Say  ye,  “ His  life  is  lost ; 

Our  home’s  sweet  comfort,  and  our  crown  of 
hope?” 

Nay,  friends  I His  life  has  now  a grander  scope, 
A living  holocaust 

To  God,  and  Truth,  and  Right. 

It  aye  hath  been;  and  if  the  gleaming  coal 
On  God’s  own  altar  hath  upborne  the  soul 
In  fiery  chariot  bright, 


’Mid  battle  roar  and  strife; 

If  to  the  fearless  soldier,  God’s  release 
Came  swiftly  with  the  seal  of  perfect  peace 
Upon  his  earthly  life, 

Ay,  though  it  sorely  crush 
The  hearts  that  clung  to  him — ^poor  hearts  that 
ache. 

With  yearning  sense  of  loss — oh,  for  his  sake 
Each  wail  of  anguish  hushl 

And  yet,  ye  well  may  weep, 

As  those  who  mourned  the  holy  martjrr  erst. 
On  whose  glad  eyes  Heaven’s  waiting  glories 
burst. 

Before  “he  fell  asleep.” 

A hero-heart  is  still. 

And  eyes  are  sealed ; and  loving  lips  are  mute. 
Which  bore  on  earth  the  Spirit’s  golden  fruit. 
But  peace!  It  was  God’s  wilL 

And  for  our  precious  land — 

The  land  he  loved,  and  died  for  in  her  need. 
The  blood  of  heroes  is  the  country’s  seed. 

As  he  stood,  let  us  stand. 


The  Lord  of  hosts  doth  reign. 

He  crowned  your  soldier,  “dying  at  his  guns.” 
Oh  be  the  nation  worthy  of  such  sons — 

The  noble-hearted  slain! 
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And  so  we  sadly  lay, 

Tet  not  all  sadly,  though  with  tearful  eyes, 
A little  nameless  flower  where  he  lies, 

And  gently  steal  away. 

160.— Mm 


FIVE  YEARS. 

THERE  were  four  of  us,  all  girls : Kate,  Liz, 
Marian,  and  Lucy.  I was  Kate,  and  the 
eldest,  and  at  this  time  eighteen.  Then  came 
the  others,  as  I have  placed  them,  with  two 
years  between  each.  • 

Our  parents  dying  when  we  were  very  young. 
Grandmother  Peyton,  my  father’s  mother,  had 
given  us  a home.  Her  own  means  were  slei^ 
der,  and  my  father  left  but  a trifle  for  os.  But 
she  was  an  energetic  woman,  wise  and  shrewd 
in  her  calculations,  and  under  her  management 
we  were  well  educated,  and  comfortably  if  not 
luxuriously  cared  for  in  other  directions. 

It  was  a large  old  house  that  we  lived  in,  the 
oldest  in  Exham,  known  as  “ the  old  Gkiylord 
House” — Gaylord  being  the  family  name  of  my 
grandmother.  It  was  a quaint,  rambling  stmo- 
ture  built  of  brick,  which  in  all  these  many  years 
— and  the  house  had  been  standing  above  a 
century — had  never  received  a coat  of  paint, 
and  certainly  for  the  last  half  of  the  century  it 
had  sustained  few  repairs.  The  windows  were 
high  and  narrow,  the  rooms  wainscoted  with 
oak  or  walnut,  and  part  of  the  floors  were  laid 
in  Flemish  tiles,  while  the  mantle-pieces  were 
so  tall  that  I could  scarcely  reach  the  shelves 
even  after  I was  fully  grown.  These,  too,  were 
done  in  tiles — ^a  dull  gray  and  white  pottery, 
whose  designs  were  impossible  saints,  or  un- 
graceful, Holland  figures,  with  fat,  stolid  faces 
and  ample  skirts.  The  fui*niture  harmonized 
with  this  ancient  workmanship.  Straight  high- 
backed  chairs,  covered  with  dark  worn  leather, 
and  studded  with  clumsy  brass-nails.  Tables 
black  with  age,  and  faded  red  damask  hangings 
at  the  parlor  windows,  and  depending  from  the 
four  high  posts  of  the  great  bed  in  the  guest- 
chamber. 

It  was  quite  as  much  a matter  of  taste  as  of 
economy  that  caused  my  grandmother  to  keep 
on  in  this  ancient  way  without  change.  She 
had  such  respect  for  the  past,  and  disdained  the 
fashions  of  the  present  day  so  strongly,  that  I 
have  often  marveled  that  she  allowed  us  to  be- 
come instructed  in  many  of  the  branches  which 
were  unknown  in  her  time.  However  she  was 
a shrewd  woman,  and  possibly  hod  recognized 
the  truth  that  it  is  not  wise  to  put  yourself  at 
odds  with  the  age  in  which  you  live.  At  all 
events  she  did  not  permit  ns  to  be  ignorant  of 
whatever  was  suited  to  us  that  the  time  had  to 
teach.  She  even  allowed  me  to  have  a piano 
in  place  of  the  old  harpsichord,  because  I early 
evinced  a fondness  and  aptitude  for  music.  But 
it  was  placed  in  a far-away  room  which  we  girls 
used  for  a sort  of  study  and  library,  and  she 
never  asked  me  to  play  for  her,  though  she 
knew  that  I was  said  to  be  remarkably  proficient. 
Sometimes  of  nights,  though,  I would  hear  a 
faint  quavering  cluster  of  chords,  which  to  my 
ear  had  a cracked  stringy  sound,  and  with  it 
a quavering  voice  would  ascend  and  wander 
through  the  house  like  a wail  from  the  past.  It 
was  my  grandmother  at  her  harpsichord.  Thus 
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she  made  a protest,  as  it  were,  to  herself  against 
all  innovation  by  stanchest  fidelity  to  her  time. 

When  I look  back  upon  this  old  house,  with 
its  great  space,  its  sweet  neglected  garden,  where 
I strayed  and  studied — the  life  so  free  from  care, 
so  peaceful  if  monotonous — the  vision  seems  Ar- 
cadian and  full  of  serine  beauty.  Yet  those 
were  not  happy  days  to  me,  and  I recognize  to 
the  full  the  causes  of  my  discontent  as  well  at 
this  moment  as  I did  when  they  were  fresh  and 
poignant. 

With  all  the  care,  the  strict  and  watchful 
scrutiny  which  was  given  to  our  needs  and  com- 
fort, I soon  felt  that  it  was  more  the  result  of 
conscientious  motives  of  duty  than  of  love  and 
interest.  My  grandmother  was  a just  woman, 
not  an  affectionate  one.  Proud  also,  with  a 
pride  that  never  made  boasts,  she  must  educate 
those  who  bore  the  name  of  Peyton  in  a man- 
ner befitting  their  race.  She  was  not  hard,  but 
cold  and  ambitious,  with  the  keen  scheming 
brain  of  a man,  not  the  heart  of  a woman.  If 
one  of  ns  had  been  a boy  her  ambition  might 
have  hod  room  to  expend  itself,  and  doubtless 
her  nature  would  have  been  more  genial  in  its 
reaction.  But,  pent  up,  with  no  outlet,  she  fed 
upon  herself,  as  it  were,  in  a lonely,  severe,  and 
silent  way,  which  sensibly  affected  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house,  and  hindered  us  then  from 
recognizing  how  really  self-sacrificing  she  was 
to  us.  For  by  taking  the  charge  of  four  chil- 
dren she  had  been  obliged  to  forego  all  the  lux- 
uries of  her  former  life.  Yet  we  were  never  re- 
minded of  this  in  that  querulous,  half-taunting 
manner  which  many  people  indulge  themselves  in. 

But  very  early  we  were  tought  the  value  of 
money,  not  in  a sordid,  vulgar  way,  but  in  an 
exact,  practical  method  of  account-keeping.” 
Almost  the  first  thing  I remember  after  coming 
to  my  grandmother’s  house  was  the  possession 
of  a little  book  in  the  form  of  a diary,  wherein  I 
was  taught  to  put  down  every  item  of  clothing 
which  was  purchased  for  me,  from  a gown  to  a 
shoe-string.  In  this  manner  it  was  that  I learn- 
ed the  various  prices  of  different  qualities  of 
fabrics,  and  very  soon  found  that  it  was  a mat- 
ter of  necessity  that  I should  have  only  the  sim- 
plest and  cheapest.  Then,  too,  I often  was  re- 
quired to  assist  my  grandmother  in  making  up 
her  weekly  household  accounts,  so  that  I realized 
also  how  much  my  daily  bread  and  batter  cost. 
And  often,  in  contemplating  a purchase,  I have 
heard  her  compare  and  calculate  some  slight 
difference  of  pennies,  in  her  calm  grave  way, 
which  impressed  me  forcibly  even  then.  For 
when  this  begun  I was  only  ten  years  old,  and 
with  the  morbid  perception  of  an  imaginative 
nature  I saw  too  that  it  was  not  meanness  that 
caused  my  grandmother  to  take  this  course  with 
us.  But  I did  not  quite  understand  it  until  one 
day  Judith,  our  one  servant — a woman  who  had 
grown  middle-aged  in  my  grandmother’s  service, 
and  so  was  more  familiar  with  her  than  any  one 
— said,  in  a low  ton^  in  my  presence,  as  she 
glanced  from  the  china  she  was  dusting  to  the 
little  book  I was  poring  over. 
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“What’s  the  good.  Mis’  Peyton,  o’  her  doin’ 
that?  such  a young  one.” 

Her  mistress  answered  in  a loader  key,  cool 
and  tranquil, 

“Because  we  are  poor,  Judith;  and  unless 
she  marries  prosperously  her  means  will  be  very 
narrow,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  teach  her  bow  to 
meet  her  lot.” 

Judith  went  on  dusting  her  china,  and  I went 
on  with  my  little  line  of  figures — wiser  than  I 
was  ten  minutes  before.  But  though  I un- 
derstood this  explanation,  and  pondered  upon 
it  in  my  precocious  way,  I did  not  understand 
until  long  after  what  Judith  meant  that  night. 

When  I asked  her  for  a bun  with  my  glass  of 
milk,  she  gave  me  two  large  ones,  mumbling 
out  as  she  did  so,  “Yes,  for  the  Lord’s  sake, 
eat  without  counting  ’em  up.  It’ll  choke  if  you 
do,  Yore  long.” 

No,  I did  not  understand  good  old  Judith  until 
long  after — ^years  after;  then  it  came  to  me. 

Judith  was  wise  in  her  way ; but  it  was  a heart 
knowledge,  so  went  deeper  than  that  of  her  mis- 
tress, She  foresaw  with  her  finer  instinct  of 
tenderness  how  this  constant  weighing,  and 
measuring,  and  counting  of  costs  at  every  turn, 
would  be  likely  to  appall  a child’s  immature 
mind  with  the  weary  cost  of  outward  life ; how, 
in  “counting  ’em  up,”  it  would  come  to  choke 
’fore  long.”  It  came  soon  enough. 

I went  through  my  childhood  with  a vague 
sense  of  anxiety ; a lading  fear  that  some  mis- 
take, or  miscalculation,  would  condemn  us  to 
penury.  Somewhere  continually  lurked  the 
shadow  of  possible  want.  • As  I grew  into  girl- 
hood I became  influenced  by  other  emotions, 
but  I did  not  lose  my  shadow.  It  affected  me 
differently,  however,  than  in  earlier  days.  As 
my  physique  matured,  and  my  mind  expanded, 
my  warm  and  vehement  temper  made  me  im- 
patient of  this  constant  core. 

I well  remember  the  prophetic  words  which  I 
uttered  out  of  this  impatience  on  my  eighteenth 
birthday.  I had  been  invited  to  my  first  grand 
party,  and  my  grandmother  had  accepted  the 
invitation  for  me.  Glad  at  first,  I was  lieartily 
sorry  in  the  three  days  of  preparation,  so  griev- 
ously disappointed  was  I in  the  matter  of  dress, 
and  so  worried  by  the  close  calculation,  and  cat- 
ting off  of  home  articles,  by  the  necessary  gloves 
and  slippers.  I had  counted  on  a new  gown  of 
white  muslin  with  pink  sprigs,  like  that  of  my 
most  intimate  friend,  Ann  Carew.  But  no,  my 
fate  was  decided  by  the  higher  power  at  home. 

“ I can  not  afford  a new  gown  for  you,  Kate ; 
but  we  will  have  Miss  Brown  to  make  over  my 
green  brocade.” 

“ Oh,  grandmother,  I shall  look  so  odd.” 

“ You  will  look  well-dressed,  if  that  be  odd,” 
returned  Madame  Peyton,  in  her  coolest  man- 
ner. 

It  was  an  odd  dress  for  a girl  of  eighteen,  es- 
pecially at  that  time  when  these  youthful  mate- 
rials were  in  vogue.  But  when  I stood  before  • 
the  glass,  and  saw  the  brilliant  contrast  of  the 
shining  sea-green  folds,  finished  and  softened 
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by  some  wonderful  old  lace,  to  my  fair  complex- 
ion and  light  hair,  I was  half  converted  to  my 
grandmother’s  opinion.  I know  now  that  she 
was  right,  and  that  1 most  have  looked  very 
quaintly  pretty  with  all  those  shimmering  satiny 
folds,  and  rich  lace,  and  old-fashioned  pearls. 
But  my  heart  was  sore  with  these  three  days, 
and  I burst  out  to  Liz  as  I went  down  the 
stairs  after  Madame  Peyton  bad  given  her  final 
admonitions  of  care  and  caution  about  my 
finery: 

Liz,  I am  going  to  many  mjself  away  from 
this  everlasting  wear  and  tear  of  economy  as 
soon  as  ever  I can.” 

**Do,  do,  and  let  roe  he  carried  away  with 
you,  Kate and  Liz  laughed  with  gay  fun. 

That  night  I was  standing  behind  a great 
calla  with  one  of  the  Exham  youths,  who  was 
talking  boyish  admiration  to  me,  when  I heard 
some  one  say : 

^^Mrs.  Deerham,  I want  yon  to  present  me 
to  that  little  water-nymph  I saw  a few  moments 
since.” 

“Who?” 

“ A little  thing  in  sea-green,  with  white  foam 
for  lace,  and  real  ocean  pearls.” 

“ Oh,”  and  a laugh : “ it  is  Kate  Peyton !” 

Johnny  Carew,  who  overheard  as  well  as  I, 
gave  a contemptuous  “Bah  1”  and  then  said : 

“It’s  that  old  Chinaman,  Ayre,  as  yellow  as 
a guinea,  Kate.” 

I made  him  explain,  and  found  ho  meant  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  doing  business  in  Can- 
ton “for  the  last  hundred  years,  Kate;”  that 
accounting  for  the  “ yellow  as  a guinea.” 

Johnny’s  story  was  not  flattering,  and  we 
hid  ourselves  away  behind  the  tall  calla,  and 
laughed  in  great  glee  at  the  idea  of  eluding  the 
old  yellow  Chinaman;  when  I was  suddenly 
seized  upon  with  the  words : 

“ Well,  Kate,  I have  found  you  at  last  Ah, 
Johnny  Carew,  you  are  a very  selfish  hoy;” 
shaking  a splendid  fan  at  him.  Then : 

“ Mr.  Ayre,  Kate ; Miss  Peyton,  Mr.  Ayre ;” 
and  I straightway  found  myself  standing  with 
the  Chinaman. 

A little  disturbed  and  confused,  I didn’t  raise 
my  eyes  at  first,  but  stood  listening  to  the  gen- 
tleman’s voice,  as  he  talked  in  a smooth,  quiet 
way,  easy  commonplaces  that  put  mo  at  ease, 
so  that  presently  I looked  up.  I saw  a thin 
dark  face,  darkly  bearded,  which  seemed  old  to 
me,  accustomed  to  beardless  boys  like  young 
Carew  and  the  Deerbams. 

At  first  I was  impatient,  and  wanted  to  get 
away  to  the  gay  chattering  set  across  the  room ; 
but  by-and-by  I grew  interested  and  at  last 
amused  by  my  companion’s  conversation,  and  I 
plied  him  with  questions  about  China  and  the 
Chinese,  which  he  answered  greatly  to  my  satis- 
faction, giving  picturesque  description  of  the 
strange,  Oriental  life,  which  pleas^  my  vivid 
imagination  with  warm  tropic  tints. 

I had  been  listening  in  a rapt,  eager  way, 
when  once,  as  he  paused,  I said, 

how  I should  like  to  go  there!” 
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“Should  you?”  And  he  looked  at  me,  his 
eyes  meeting  mine  with  a curious  intentness, 
which  I thought  odd  then,  and  did  not  at  all 
understand. 

When  he  bade  me  good-night  ho  said  too, 

“ Will  you  give  my  compliments  to  your  grand- 
mother, and  say  to  her  that  I shall  do  myself  the 
honor  of  paying  them  in  person  to-morrow  ?” 

“ So  he  knows  grandmother,  ” was  my  thought. 

Liz  sat  up  in  bed,  with  wide,  bright  eyes,  as  I 
entered  our  chamber  a little  while  after,  and 
asked,  laughing, 

“ Well,  did  you  find  him,  Kate?” 

I had  forgotten. 

‘ ‘ Found  who,  Liz  ?”  I asked. 

“ Why  the  prince  who  is  to  carry  you  away.” 

I laughed  merrier  than  she  as  I answered, 

“He’s  turned  out  a yellow  old  Chinaman, 
Liz.”  Whereat  I told  her  all  about  Johnny 
Carew  and  the  shield  of  the  calla,  which  ended 
in  being  overcome  by  the  Chinaman. 

“He’s  the  prince  in  disguise ; see  if  he  isn’t,” 
she  commented  as  I ended. 

And  she  persisted  in  it,  in  a half  mocking 
half  serious  manner,  as  he  followed  up  his  first 
call  by  others  of  greater  length— calls  that  I 
never  flattered  myself  by  appropriating,  for  they 
seemed  more  a renewal  of  some  past  acquaint- 
ance with  my  grandmother  than  any  thing  else. 
But  I enjoy^  them,  for  he  had  fine  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  treated  us  to  bits  of  travel, 
racy  incident,  or  humorous  and  caustic  com- 
ment, which  often  made  me  feel  a wild  sparkle 
of  gayety  and  wit,  that  sometimes  flowed  out 
even  in  Madame  Peyton’s  dignified  presence. 
But  it  was  the  easy  enjoyment  which  a child 
feels  in  the  presence  of  an  indulgent  senior. 
What,  he  my  prince ! I laughed  merrier  than 
ever  at  Liz  after  I had  seen  him  by  daylight. 
Dark  and  thin  in  the  gay  blaze  of  Mrs.  Deer- 
ham’s  parlors,  by  daylight  he  was  hollow-eyed 
and  sallow.  Johnny  Carew's  veritable  China- 
man. 

“But  you’ll  marry  him,  you’ll  marry  him!” 
pronounced  whimsical  Liz  in  her  droll  way; 
and  I laughed  at  the  joke,  and  was  utterly 
amazed  one  day  when  1 was  summoned  into 
Madame  Peyton’s  chamber  to  receive  the  follow- 
ing communication : 

“Kate,  Mr.  Ayre  has  been  speaking  to  me 
about  you ; he  wishes  to  make  you  his  wife.” 

“ Me !”  I ejaculated  in  astonishment : “how 
absurd!” 

Madame  Peyton  looked  up  tranquilly  from 
her  darning ; said  she  didn’t  see  the  absurdity ; 

Mr.  Ayre  was  only  thirty-six,  a gentleman,  and 
a man  of  fortune.  She  considered  it  a fine 
thing  for  roe ; much  finer  than,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, ever  would  fall  to  my  lot  again. 

I can  never  tell  what  words  she  employed  to 
so  influence  my  mind ; but  1 know  that,  before 
I left  her,  all  of  my  old  childish  terrors  and 
boding  anxieties  had  returned  in  full  force.  1 
someway  felt  myself  an  ungrateful  burden  upon 
her  slender  means.  The  world  looked  very 
wide  and  dreary,  with  not  an  inch  . room  for 
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any  little  lonely  wanderer.  I pitied  myself  with 
an  aching  sense  of  sympathy.  I pitied  my  sis- 
ters. And  Liz,  Liz,  who  pined  for  freedom, 
who  hated  her  dependence,  I might  do  so  much 
for  her ! 

All  these  wild  emotions  while  Madame  Pey- 
ton closed  over  the  gap  in  her  stocking  with  her 
skillful  stitches,  perfectly  unaware  of  the  train 
of  thought  she  had  aroused  in  her  plain  state- 
ments of  circumstances.  And  lot  me  do  her 
the  justice  to  say  that  she  did  not  seek  to  bias 
my  mind  by  warping  it  into  the  condition  it  was 
then  in.  In  her  cold,  calm  way  she  had  merely 
shown  me  my  chances  in  life  Us  a matter  of 
duty.  It  was  a truth,  and  I should  be  made 
acquainted  with  it.  If  I had  told  her  she  could 
never  have  comprehended  the  agitation  and  mis- 
ery I felt.  I did  not  tell  her ; but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  half  an  hour  I abruptly  sealed  my 
fate  by  accepting  the  proposals  she  had  laid  be- 
fore me. 

I certainly  had  great  faith  in  my  grandmo- 
ther’s judgments.  Thus,  though  I tried  to  re- 
pel and  disbelieve  those  judgments,  I still,  in 
spite  of  every  thing,  supposed  them  inevitable. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  she  colored  my  thoughts 
to  something  the  hue  of  her  own  in  her  social 
opinions. 

She  had  a cold,  hard  system  of  talk  about  peo- 
ple in  the  world  which  utterly  precluded  the 
idea  of  disinterested  or  romantic  love.  Mar- 
nage  she  held  as  a matter  of  state  and  estate. 
The  persons  with  whom  we  associated  did  not 
tend  to  remove  these  ideas.  They  were  old 
families,  tinctured  with  old  aristocratic  notions ; 
so  that  every  where,  in  the  actual  life  that  I turn- 
ed, I saw  the  opinions  of  my  grandmother  con- 
firmed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  I lived  two  lives — the 
ideal  and  the  real ; and  I candidly  believed  them 
to  be  as  the  words  express — the  ideal  and  the 
real ; and  thus  early  came  the  habit  of  cynical 
thought,  bom  of  the  bitterness  of  this  melan- 
choly frame  of  mind.  Reading  Shelley  and 
Keats  and  Tennyson,  I wrapt  myself  in  dreams, 
which  I supposed  utterly  fallacious  in  other  mo- 
ments. Lovely  suggestions  of  a state  of  life  as 
impossible  as  it  was  charming.  What  saved  me  | 
from  entire  disregard  of  every  thing  save  the 
present  pleasure  with  such  cynicism,  I can  nev- 
er understand ; but  faithless  of  romance  in  the 
real  as  I was,  I yet  shrank  at  first,  as  we  shrink 
from  something  that  seems  unnatural,  from  the 
proposed  union  with  Mr.  Ayre.  If  the  suitor 
had  been  Tom  Deerham  or  Johnny  Carew — 
though  I was  not  the  least  in  love  with  either 
of  these  two  young  fellows — I should  have  con- 
sidered it  a very  proper  thing.  There  would 
have  come  to  my  mind  no  shock  of  strange  sur- 
prise ; for  they  were  young  like  myself.  But 
this  Mr.  Ayre  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  roy 
grandmother’s  day,  with  his  wise  talk  of  poli- 
tics, of  the  federations  of  the  world,  and  things, 
to  me,  abstruse  and  ancient. 

I remember  with  what  a chill  feeling  of  fright 
I went  down  into  the  parlor  to  receive  him  the 
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night  after  my  grandmother’s  communication. 

He  was  standing  facing  a window  looking  out 
into  the  garden  as  I pushed  open  the  door,  but 
at  the  sound  of  roy  footsteps  he  turned  quickly, 
and  coming  forward,  put  out  his  hand  with  the 
words : 

I £[ate,  I should  have  spoken  to  yon  first,  but 
I knew  your  grandmother’s  old  prejudices ; you 
will  forgive  me?”  with  soft  accents  of  question^ 
ing,  and  meeting  my  eyes  with  a glance  of  kind- 
ness. 

He  was  so  exactly  like  himself  upon  other  oc- 
casions that  my  fnght  broke  away,  and  I smiled. 

Presently  I was  talking  with  him  in  the  same 
easy,  unthinking  manner  that  had  been  my  way 
during  all  these  past  visits  that  I had  appropri- 
ated to  Madame  Peyton. 

He  was  not  so  very  dreadful  as  a suitor,”  I 
thought.  Indeed  he  scarcely  spoke  of  our  re- 
lation, and  when  he  parted  from  me  he  just 
kissed  my  hand  in  a courteous,  grave  way,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

As  time  went  on  he  gradually  evinced  more 
tenderness,  or,  I should  say,  more  ardor,  though 
he  was  never  very  demonstrative.  It  was  evinced 
by  a little  closer  attention,  a word,  or  smile,  or 
a lingering  hand-clasp.  One  night  there  were 
a few  guests  in  the  parlor,  and  he  hod  been  min- 
gling in  with  the  conversation  as  usual,  while  I 
sat  apart ; for  they  were  all  older  people  than  I, 
and  I was  interested  in  watching  the  proceeds 
ings  of  my  bird  Dick,  that  I had  let  out  of  his 
cage,  as  I was  often  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  air 
his  wings  in  the  honey-suckle  of  the  piazza. 

Leaning  my  head  out  of  the  window,  for  it  was 
a warm  May-day,  I began  to  speculate  upon 
the  voices  inside.  Suddenly  I became  aware 
that  Mr.  Ayre  had  ceased  speaking,  that  he  had 
not  been  speaking  for  some  time.  I turned  my 
head  quickly  to  look  at  him,  and  caught  a glance 
that  I felt  at  once  had  been  a gaze,  absorbed  and 
intense.  I started  at  his  expression,  and  imme- 
diately thought  of  a line  I had  met  with  some- 
where: 

Ue  looked  at  her  as  a lover  can.*' 

Was  that  what  ho  meant  ? I vaguely  thought 
Did  he  love  mo  like  that  ? He,  that  thin,  dark, 
oldish  man  ? My  dreams,  bom  of  Shelley  and 
Keats,  came  thronging  up.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  this  ideal  love  was  to  be  found  ? but  then — 

“ He  looked  at  her  as  a lover  can.”  I could 
not  look  at  him  os  a lover : I shuddered.  The 
May  wind  had  suddenly  grown  chilly.  By  the 
time  I had  come  to  this  point,  only  a moment 
or  so  in  the  whole  time,  he  crossed  over  and  be- 
gan talking  about  Dick.  His  quiet,  simple  air 
reassured  me,  for  I was  strangely  disturbed  or 
confused.  In  the  constant  occupation  that  fol- 
lowed, I forgot  my  self-questioning  and  became 
tranquil,  and  even  gay,  over  the  new  and  excit- 
ing interest  of  my  bxijlal  wardrobe,  for  I was  to 
be  married  in  a month. 

My  betrothed  husband’s  gifts  to  roe  may  give 
some  indication  of  him.  He  was  a man  vitally 
interested  in  the  abstruse  subjects  I have  before 
mentioned ; but  my  gifts  were  things  chosen  with 
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a womanly  tact  almost.  A beautiful  little  watch, 
with  a spray  of  diamonds  in  the  enamel  back. 
A set  of  opals,  my  favorite  gem,  with  a pair  of 
ear-rings,  when  I had  heard  him  declare  that  he 
considered  ear-rings  a barbarous  and  unlovely 
ornament.  He  knew  1 liked  them  specially. 
A diamond  ring  too,  and  a bracelet  of  coins, 
heavy  and  fashionable,  and  various  pretty  trink- 
ets that  suited  my  gay,  youthful  tastes.  These 
from  a man  who  wore  not  so  much  as  a seal- 
ring, or  a gold  chain  to  his  watch ! With  all 
these,  with  the  excitements  of  preparation,  1 
was  so  active  that  it  had  the  effect  of  delight.  1 
was  even  deceived  myself,  thought  myself  happy 
until  one  day.  Ah,  that  day ! 

It  was  the  day  of  my  marriage.  A brilliant 
day,  filled  with  the  bloom  of  flowers  and  the 
caroling  of  birds.  1 awoke  with  the  notes  of  a 
robin  in  my  ear.  As  the  soil  strain  pierced  the 
thin  veil  of  morning  slumber  1 felt  a pang. 
What  was  it  ? 1 awoke  thoroughly,  and  real- 
ized what  it  was. 

About  the  room  were  scattered  various  arti- 
cles which  were  to  form  a part  of  my  new  ward- 
robe. A gray  silk  shimmered  in  the  sunshine. 
A large  trunk  stood  open,  revealing  glimpses  of 
linen  and  lace.  I sprang  out  of  bed  with  a con- 
fused sense  of  gathering  excitement.  It  was 
now  six  o^clock.  At  six  in  the  afternoon  I was 
to  be  married.  Our  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, and  at  sunset  we  should  be  on  our  way 
to  my  new  home  for  the  next  five  years — ^the 
strange  Oriental  country  which  all  my  life  had 
been  a subject  of  fascinated  speculation  with  me. 
Mr.  Ayre  would  have  returned  long  before,  but 
for  his  engagement  to  me ; and  our  wedding-day 
had  been  hastened  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  which  were  urgent,  news  having  been  re- 
ceived some  time  previous  that  Mr.  Carle,  the 
partner  at  Canton,  was  in  the  most  precarious 
health. 

I was  standing  by  the  door  consulting  with 
Liz  about  some  matter  of  dress  on  that  mo- 
mentous day,  not  long  after  I had  risen,  when 
Mr.  Ayre  suddenly  appeared,  holding  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  His  countenance  was  grave 
and  preoccupied  as  he  said : 

Carle  is  dead!  It  is  providential  that  I 
had  arranged  to  sail  in  this  steamer.  I must 
have  gone  in  spite  of  every  thing,  somehow." 

The  pang  at  my  heart  came  again.  More  and 
more  I was  waking  up  to  reality.  A fearful  fate 
seemed  closing  about  me  from  which  there  >va8 
no  escape.  Why  had  I invited  it  ? Why  left  to 
myself  to  make  this  choice  of  isolation  ? Had  I 
been  mad  ? At  least  I felt  so  now.  My  pulses 
were  beating  with  heavy  throbs,  my  brain  whirled. 
Mechanically  I went  through  my  preparations. 
Morning  ran  to  noon,  and  noon  to  night.  I sup- 
pose in  all  these  hours  I talked,  and  answered 
questions  much  as  usual,  but  I felt  in  a horrible 
feverish  dream.  Thus  I found  myself  standing 
beside  Thorbum  Ayre,  and  heard  the  piping  of 
the  birds,  while  the  sun  streamed  through  the 
blind4l&n9  >9^  odors  of  summer  wafted  in, 
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while  farther  than  all  these  seemed  the  voice 
that  was  sealing  my  fate. 

What  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder." 

I listened  to  these  words,  and  knew  what  they 
meant.  I listened  to  the  words  that  followed ; 
congratulations  and  greetings.  I felt  kisses 
upon  my  brow,  my  cheeks,  my  lips ; but  the 
fearful  spell  did  not  break  til^I  entex^  my  room 
to  change  my  bridal  garments.  Liz  %vas  there 
pale  and  watchful  of  me.  I was  crimson  with 
fever.  As  I met  her  eyes,  as  I breathed  the 
quietness  of  that  chamber,  never  more  to  be 
mine,  the  fire  burst  forth.  In  a passion  of  tears 
and  sobs  I cried : 

“ Oh,  why  did  I do  this ! Why  did  I marry 
him ! I do  not  love  him.  I hate  him ; and  I 
can  not,  oh,  I can  not  go  from  you  all  with 
him  i I do  not  know  him,  I am  too  young.  I 
am  frightened  to  death!  Oh  Liz,  Liz!  my 
grandmother  has  done  it : not  I : I have  been  in 
a dream!" 

As  I said  this  wildly  and  bitterly,  a flood-tide 
seemed  to  mount  up  from  my  heart  to  my  brain ; 
my  pulses  throbbed,  a lava  stream  poured  through 
every  vein.  Then  all  sensation  stopped.  Where 
was  I?  Darkness  and  confusion  had  settled 
upon  me. 

I opened  my  eyes. 

^^Is  that  yon,  Liz?" 

Oh,  Kate !"  And  Liz,  I saw,  was  crying. 

I looked  about  me.  I was  lying  upon  the 
bed  in  our  little  room,  and  there  was  an  odor 
of  camphor. 

“ What  is  it,  Liz  ? What  has  happened  ?" 

She  told  me  that  I had  fallen  down  insensi- 
ble the  day  of  my  wedding. 

“ My  wedding-day  ? When  was  it,  Liz  ?" 

“It  is  July  now,  Kate."  And  she  bent  and 
kissed  me. 

July  I My  wedding-day  was  in  May.  I won- 
dered where  was  Mr.  Ayre — my  husband.  I 
said,  faintly: 

“ Tell  me  all  about  it,  Liz." 

And  she  told  me.  I had  fallen  insensible  as 
I stood  speaking  to  her.  The  long,  unnatural 
strain  had  at  last  given  way,  and  I had  drifted 
out  into  unknown  restful  regions  of  spiritual 
calm.  Weeks  had  passed,  and  I had  been  dead 
to  outward  life.  Where  were  the  actors  in  that 
life?  I asked  the  question  that  was  thrilling 
my  heart. 

“ Where  is  he— Mr.  Ayre,  Liz  ?" 

“ He  had  to  go,  you  know ; there  was  no  al- 
ternative. The  physician  told  him  there  was 
no  danger  of  your  dying,  but  that  you  would 
probably  be  ill  for  a long  time.  A nervous  fever 
of  some  kind.  Grandmother  says  that  mamma 
was  subject  to  them  after  strong  excitements." 

She  paused ; then,  hesitatingly,  “ There  is  a 
letter  for  you.  When  you  are  able  to  read  it  I 
wUl— ” 

But  I turned  my  head  away  indiffbrently.  I 
felt  no  interest  in  the  letter.  I cared  to  look 

no  further  than  the  present:  rest  was  in  the 
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preseut,  and  freedom.  1 went  to  sleep,  tran- 
quil and  nnthinking.  I awoke  stronger,  and 
with  a dawning  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
I began  to  question  myself.  Where  was  that 
life  to  be  spent  in  these  present  days?  Then 
I asked  for  my  letter.  It  was  a deep  July  day; 
a gold  sky,  an  ardent  atmosphere,  and  balmy 
breaths  of  summer  all  about  me  as  I read : 

^^Diab  Kate,— You  know  how  InperatiTe  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  leading  you  at  this  moment,  or  you  will 
know  when  you  awake  to  consciousness.  I leave  you  free 
to  act,  to  live  as  you  think  fit  Mr.  Calvin  will  be  your 
business  man  until  my  return.  Choose  your  own  place 
of  residence,  your  own  companions.  Mr.  Calvin  will  as- 
sist you  faithfully,  and  acquaint  you  with  the  extent  of 
your  income.  Good-by,  and  God  bless  you. 

“ TnoaouBM  Avax.*' 

It  was  an  odd  note,  I thought,  for  such  a 
long  good-by;  but  then  it  was  written  in  the 
brief  interval  that  intervened  between  the  ex- 
citement of  my  sudden  illness  and  the  sailing 
of  the  steamer.  I glowed  with  gratitude  at  the 
wild  sense  of  freedom  it  conveyed.  He  was 
very  kind,  certainly ; and  so  absorbed  was  I in 
tlie  vista  that  opened  before  me  1 forgot  the  re- 
serve and  brevity  that  conveyed  it,  and  ceased 
to  wonder  why  he  had  not  mentioned  his  prob- 
able time  of  return. 

Consulting  with  Mr.  Calvin,  I found  my  means 
far  exceeded  my  wildest  expectations.  The  ar- 
rangements that  ensued  seemed  like  a fairy-tale 
to  me.  1 was  to  live  in  the  old  Langdon  man- 
sion on  the  hill  that  lay  between  Exham  and 
Rawley.  Rawley  was  then  famous  for  its 
beaches,  and  was  the  resort  of  the  summer.  In 
winter  it  was  the  link  between  town  and  city, 
lying  between  Exham  and  New  York. 

I formed  my  establishment  with  considerable 
forethought  for  a girl  of  eighteen.  My  grand- 
mother’s prudence  had  been  effective  with  me. 
So  I wisely  chose  for  a chaperon  a middle-aged 
aunt  who  was  in  impoverished  circumstances, 
for  my  grandmother  at  once  declined  my  in- 
vitation for  her  to  be  with  me.  Her  pride  was 
too  strong  for  her  to  give  up  the  independence 
of  her  own  home,  however  poor  and  scant.  But 
I took  Liz,  as  I had  promised  in  jest  long  ago. 

It  was  September  before  we  were  fairly  set- 
tled in  our  new  home ; but  the  season  was  not 
yet  over  in  Rawley,  and  I very  soon  found  my- 
self making  many  new  acquaintances  through 
the  Carews  and  the  Deerhams,  who  held  high 
festival  for  three  months  at  Rawley  beach  every 
summer.  There  I renewed  my  old  friendship 
with  Johnny  Carew,  and  there  Ashford  Lang 
and  his  three  brothers,  such  brilliant,  elegant 
men  as  I had  rarely  met,  sought  our  society. 

“When  does  Mr.  Ayrc  return,  Mrs.  Ayre?” 
asked  Stuart  Lang  one  day,  as  we  stood  resting 
from  bowling  in  the  alley.  “ When  ?” 

How  could  I tell  ? Then  it  first  occurred  to 
me  that  in  his  few  letters  my  husband  did  not 
mention  the  subject.  I never  had  thought  to 
ask.  I put  the  question  aside  somehow,  and 
the  thought  with  it. 

“You  unll^not  think|Of  remaining  here  all 
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winter?”  Ashford  took  up,  as  he  bent  his  sup- 
ple figure.  “ You  will  come  to  New  York,  and 
know  my  sister  and  mother.  They  will  be  back 
from  Europe  in  a month.” 

“I  don’t  know;  I am  so  young,  and  Mr. 

Ayre  away — perhaps — 

Ashford  smiled. 

“Do  you  fancy  there  are  such  special  dan- 
gers abroad  in  New  York  that  you  can  not  es- 
cape them — roaring  lions  going  about  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour  ?” 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  his  smile  deep- 
ened in  amusement  as  he  concluded.  I felt 
foolish  and  afflicted  with  gancherie  at  his  words 
— his  manner.  In  a moment  my  dress  felt  ill- 
made,  my  hat  was  unbecoming,  my  gloves  out 
of  place.  How  stupid  I must  seem!  How 
little  I knew  of  the  world!  In  books  I was 
well  educated ; but  in  the  million  local  topics 
that  arc  the  current  coin  of  all  general  society, 
which  keep  it  at  brilliant  high-pressure,  I knew 
nothing.  * Always  ambitious  of  knowledge,  of 
all  conversational  power  which  places  one  per- 
son en  rapport  with  another,  1 felt  defeated, 
and  unsphered  as  it  were.  Before  the  next  day 
I had  decided  to  spend  my  winter  in  New  York. 

I looked  upon  it  as  a necessary  part  of  my  edu- 
cation. I must  find  myself  equal  with  the  world. 

My  grandmother  made  no  objection,  as  I fan- 
cied she  would ; she  evidently  had  perfect  faith 
in  me,  either  through  her  faith  in  her  own  train- 
ing, or  in  my  natural  caution  and  worldliness. 

She  seemed  to  have  relinquished  me  entirely. 

I was  no  more  to  her  than  some  distant  relative. 

In  New  York  my  life  opened  more  fully.  I 
found  that  I had  many  tastes,  many  qualities 
which  I was  before  unaware  of.  Through  the 
Langs  I was  introduced  into  society  both  fine 
and  fashionable.  I went  out  a great  deal  with 
Liz,  who  was  by  this  time  a handsome,  brilliant 
young  creature,  much  admired  and  much  sought 
after. 

The  winter  passed  rapidly,  then  summer  again 
at  Langdon  Hill,  and  Mr.  Ayre  still  away,  and 
his  coming  home  indefinite.  His  letters  had  be- 
gun to  lengthen  about  the  time  I first  went  to 
New  York,  possibly  from  the  fact  that  I my- 
self, vivified  and  amused  by  my  new  acquaint- 
ances and  plans,  spoke  more  fully  of  myself. 

Once  I asked  him  when  he  would  return.  He 
answered,  vaguely,  “When  circumstances  will 
allow  me.”  The  letters  were  kind ; those  of  a 
friend,  not  a lover  or  a husband.  1 saw  no 
particular  want  in  them  until  one  day,  Ash- 
ford Lang  and  his  dster  calling  upon  me,  she 
said: 

“I  should  think  yon  would  want  to  go  out 
to  your  husband,  Mrs.  Ayre.  When  our  Tom 
was  there  he  was  continually  tending  for  Lou.” 

' I suddenly  flushed.  1 had  not  thought  of  it 
before.  My  husband  had  never  sent  for  me. 

I had  always  been  aware  that  thcro  was  some- 
thing rather  odd  in  the  circumstances  of  my 
married  life ; but  so  absorbed  had  I been  in  my 
new  freedom,  in  following  out  my  tastes  and 

inclinations  with  my  ample  means,  that  I for- 
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got  Of  pnt  aside  thoughts  which  in  reality  were 
more  uninteresting  than  any  others.  Words 
now  and  then  from  strangers,  like  these  of  Ca- 
milla Lang,  awakened  me.  When  she  made 
this  last  remark  she  lifted  her  languid  eyes  with 
rare  interest  to  my  face.  I colored,  as  I have 
said,  and  more  vividly  as  I caught  the  search- 
ing  glance  from  Ashford.  -With  effort  I said : 

“Mr.  Ayre  may  return  at  any  time.  The 
complications  arising  from  the  death  of  Mr. 
Carle  have  kept  him  beyond  his  expectations. 
It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  the  voyage 
when  every  thing  is  so  unsettled.  Mr.— my 
husband  may  return  any  day.” 

As  1 repeated  this,  again  I caught  the  search- 
ing, incredulous  look  from  Ashford  Lang.  He 
had  noticed  ray  hesitation.  I stfw  him  ex- 
change glances  with  his  sister.  I felt  humili- 
ated. A sense  of  being  neglected  and  forsaken 
came  over  me. 

My  husband!  How  strange  it  all  was.  How 
different  from  others.  By  com]>ar!sons  I now 
began  to  realize  my  singular  lot.  My  husband ! 
I said  it  over  and  over.  Why  did  he  not  re- 
turn. Was  it  business  really,  or  had  he  re- 
pented his  marriage  ? Why  did  he  not  send  for 
me  if  it  was  the  first  ? I was  not  sorry  that  he 
did  not,  but  I felt  nevertheless  neglect^. 

My  husband ! That  thin,  dark,  oldish  man. 
I looked  at  myself  that  night  in  my  mirror.  I 
was  young,  fresh ; not  beautiful  like  Liz,  but  at- 
tractive. 1 had  a good  figure,  and  a fine  air. 
I was  called  charming.  I was  conscious  of  this 
as  a fact.  As  1 looked  1 thought  of  my  mate. 
The  thin,  dark,  oldish  man.  Who  should  it 
have  been  ? Instantly  my  mind  shaped  an  an- 
swer. A man  like  Ashford  Lang.  My  thought 
went  no  farther.  I never  fancied  myself  in  love 
with  Ashford.  He  and  his  three  brothers  mere- 
ly served  me  as  models  of  brilliant,  gracious  gen- 
tlemen. They  were  not  men  to  carry  on  intri- 
cate flirtations  with  married  women.  They  were 
too  high-souled  for  that.  Brilliant,  gracious 
gentlemen,  as  I have  said.  With  them  and  their 
sister  I learned  what  fine  society  meant.  I be- 
came conversant  with  the  best  thoughts,  the  best 
books;  with  art  and  all  splendid  accomplish- 
ments. Standing  before  my  mirror  I thought 
over  all  this,  and  thoi^ht  myself  fit  only  for 
such  a type  of  man  as  they  revealed.  I sighed. 
The  next  moment  I heard  Liz’s  gay  voice  say- 
ing good-night  to  Stuart  Lang.  There  was  a 
new  tone  in  it.  I went  out  and  leaned  over  the 
balusters.  She  was  standing  under  the  gas, 
moveless  and  rapt  in  a dream;  but  her  face 
was  sad,  some  deep  pain  was  breaking  its  girlish 
smoothness.  Was  she  in  love,  and  with  Stuart 
Lang?  Then  I ran  rapidly  over  my  memory 
for  favorable  signs  on  his  part.  I felt  sure  that 
it  was  a mutual  attachment.  Why  that  look  of 
pain  then?  A little  love-cloud,  I reasoned. 
To-morrow  or  the  next  day  I should  have  him 
claiming  audience  of  me.  But  to-morrow,  and 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next— a 
month  or  more,  and  Stuart  Lang  claimed  no 
audiencQ,  of  me.  I was  disappointed.  There 
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could  never  come  such  another  gallant  fellow 
for  Liz.  My  type  for  all  that  was  noble  and 
manly. 

Months  passed,  I asked  no  questions,  she  told 
me  nothing,  but  her  cheek  thinned,  and  the  look 
of  pain  broke  through  when  her  face  was  still 
One  day  I found  her  crying  in  her  chamber. 

Then  I swept  reserve  away. 

“Liz,  dear,  what  is  it  between  you  and  Stuart 
Lang?  He  loves  you ; you  love  him.” 

She  turned  and  faced  me.  Never  shall  I for- 
get her  look.  It  was  so  deep  and  wise  for  so 
young  a girl. 

“ He  loves  me,  and  I love  him,”  was  the  re- 
ply, “ but  he  will  never  ask  me  to  many  him.” 

Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Kate,  did  you  never  find  out  that  the  ruling 
power  through  the  Lang  family  is  a passive 
kind  of  self-indulgence.  They  have  no  will  to 
conquer,  to  make  new  conditions ; they  accord- 
ingly accept  circumstance  for  fate,  and  it  over- 
comes them.  I am  poor.  Stuart  Lang  has  no- 
thing by  himself ; living  with  his  family  he  lives 
elegantly.  Do  you  think  he  knows  how  to  give 
it  up?  Do  you  think  for  a moment  he  would 
consider  it  possible  for  him  to  make  his  own 
future  ? He  hates  business,  he  has  no  interest 
in  professions,  he  is  not  a worker  any  way.  He 
can  never  do  any  thing ; and  he  is  but  twenty- 
throe.” 

Ceasing,  a shadow  of  bitterness  passed  over 
her  face,  and  a faint  sigh  fluttered  forth  from 
her  lips. 

I was  overwhelmed  with  the  truth  of  what 
she  said.  At  once  I saw  that  this  analyzation 
was  as  true  for  one  as  for  another.  Where,  then, 
was  my  type  of  manhood  that  I was  sure  I had 
found  in  these  brothers.  Always  had  I cher- 
ished the  idea  of  a masculine  character  firm  and 
enduring,  and  strong  to  conquer  circumstances. 

This  was  my  special  point,  my  most  vivid  ex- 
pectation of  a man’s  character.  The  one  qual- 
ity I considered  absolutely  indispensable  to  form 
a rounded  nature.  Without  it,  I could  not  be- 
lieve in  its  strength.  Incompleteness  mastered 
and  overcame  all  else. 

After  this  confession  of  Liz’s  I made  up  my 
mind  to  go  away  from  New  York.  Her  pale 
face  haunted  me.  My  own  disappointment,  and 
that  feeling  of  desolation,  of  being  adrift  in  our 
minds,  cut  off  from  all  the  old  landmarks  of  be- 
lief, as  it  were,  influenced  me  in  this  choice. 

We  went  back  to  Exbam  for  a while ; but  there, 
in  a few  weeks,  the  Langs  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  again  resumed  something  of  their 
wont^  charm.  Liz  grew  restless  under  it. 

Fever  burned  in  her  cheeks  and  in  her  eyes. 

Again  we  became  birds  of  passage.  Hither 
and  thither  we  went,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west;  pilgrims  in  search,  one  of  change,  the 
other  of  faith.  By  another  year  Liz  had  found 
her  color,  her  spirits.  Devoting  herself  to  her 
music,  for  which  she  had  developed  wonderful 
talent,  perhaps  genius,  she  became  contented, 
even  gay.  For  myself,  I had  learned  much,  but 

I had  not  learned  or  found  my  faith.  I put  my 
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one  experience  to  bear  upon  all  others.  Rapid 
in  conclusions,  I believed  that  I had  sifted 
the  world.  I became  inwardly  unbelieving, 
C3mical  to  a degree  far  beyond  that  of  my  vague 
girlhood’s  misanthropy.  Outwardly,  I was  bright- 
er than  before ; easier,  because  I had  less  inter- 
est, and  so  thought  less  of  my  impressions. 

After  much  wandering  we  came  back  to 
Langdon  Hill,  and  made  it  a permanent  resi- 
dence. 

In  all  this  time  how  the  years  had  flown ! I 
was  twenty-three.  Five  years  of  my  girl-mar- 
riage. Five  years ! 

I opened  a daguerreotype  one  day  that  was 
taken  when  I was  eighteen,  the  period  of  my 
engagement.  As  I looked  I realized  how  I had 
changed.  How  the  soft,  crude  look  of  inexperi- 
ence had  changed  to  a self-controlled  woman- 
hood. I sighed  and  tamed  itway  from  the  blue 
believing  eyes,  so  full  of  hopes  and  dreams. 
What  did  life  hold  for  me  now? 

A long,  low  ring  of  the  bell  recalled  me  to  the 
present.  I started,  and  a thrill  of  pain  darted 
through  me.  Then  I smiled  at  my  nervous- 
ness, and  went  down  at  the  summons  from  a 
servant:  ‘‘A  gentleman  to  see  you.”  There 
was  no  card  sent  up  to  me,  and  I thought  it 
somebody  on  business. 

A dark  figure  stood  bending  over  a book  of 
photographs.  I crossed  the  room ; he  did  not 
move.  I approached  the  table,  and  a pair  of 
eyes  lifted  themselves  to  mine.  Dark  eyes,  full 
of  youth  and  Are,  but  the  hair  was  iron  gray, 
the  full  beard,  almost  white.  Where  had  I 
met  that  expression  ? I looked  puzzled,  then. 

“Kate,”  he  said,  “have  I changed  so  much?” 

“Mr.  Ayrel” 

Involuntarily  I put  out  my  hand,  though  I 
was  faint  with  feeling.  He  took  it,  and  the 
strong  Arm  clasp  upheld  me.  The  room  swam 
for  a moment,  and  I gasped  for  breath.  His 
voice  broke  through  this  confused  state. 

“Is  it  so  bad  as  that,  Kate?  Do  yon  still 
hate  me,  that  you  shrink  from  me  thus  ?” 

. “ Hate  you?”  I murmured,  “who  said  I hated 
you?” 

Still  holding  my  hand,  he  replied,  in  an  in- 
tense, though  controlled  voice, 

“ Five  years  ago,  Kate,  I stood  in  the  room  ad- 
joining another,  and  heard  a girl  who  had  but  just 
vowed  herself  to  me,  say  in  vehement  accents, 
‘ Why  did  I marry  him  ? I do  not  love  him ; I 
hate  him ; and  I can  not  go  from  you  all  with 
him.*  Bo  / went,  Kate;  do  you  think  I would 
have  gone  without  that  knowledge  ?” 

Suddenly  the  past  appeared  all  plain  to  me. 
“ You  have  been  very  generous,”  I Ailtered. 

He  flung  up  his  head  with  a half  impatient 
deprecation. 

“Generous:  ah,  how  little  all  the  rest!  Kate, 
how  could  you  marry  me  ?” 

I think  my  few  plain  words,  attempting  to 
explain  my  state  at  that  time,  gave  him  some 
cl^r  understanding,  for  he  mattered  lowly  once 
or  twice,  “What  a ^evous  error,  what  a griev- 
008  error!” 
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At  last  I asked  his  own  question : “ Why  did 
you  wish  to  marry  we,  Mr.  Ayre?” 

He  dropped  my  hand,  and  looked  at  me  in 
amazement. 

“ Why,  was  I so  unfortunately  inexpressive, 
then,  that  you  never  guessed  that  I loved 
you  ?” 

I do  not  know  what  I replied,  but  he  seemed 
to  got  farther  insight  by  my  words,  for  bending 
his  dark  full  gaze  upon  me,  he  said  quietly,  but 
earnestly : “ You  were  very  young,  Kate.” 

These  words,  too  kind  to  sound  rebuking,  yet 
Ailed  me  with  nameless  regret.  What  was  it? 

Had  I lost  any  thing  ? 

“ Either  I missed,  or  itself  missed  me,”  came 
into  my  mind:  and  in  conjunction  with  this 
came  a realization  of  his  delicacy.  Meeting  his 
gaze  I asked, 

“And  did  you  hate  me,  too,  after  hearing 
what  I said  there?” 

“Hate  you?  no,  I did  not  hate  you,”  he  an- 
swered, in  a curious  tone,  which  puzzled  and 
chilled  me. 

It  was  singular  how  soon  after  this  strange 
talk  every  thing  seemed  to  resolve  into  an  out- 
ward harmony.  We  occupied  the  same  house, 
but  I only  met  him  at  the  table,  and  some- 
times in  the  garden ; never  in  the  drawing-room, 
except  in  the  presence  of  guests.  There  seemed 
no  purposed  avoidance.  He  was  always  so  act- 
ive ; busy  with  a hundred  interests  I knew  no- 
thing of.  With  no  speciAed  arrangement  of  our 
life,  he  quietly  took  up  his  course,  and  left  me 
mine  unembarrassed.  He  was  so  much  away, 
riding  hither  and  thither,  by  horse,  or  rail,  or 
boat,  and  always  preoccupied  with  his  own 
thoughts  when  I chanced  to  meet  him  alone; 
wrinkling  his  brow^  and  unconsciously  indica- 
ting the  bent  of  his  mind  by  tapping  out  upon 
the  table  some  intricate  computations.  Of  morn- 
ings I used  to  hear  his  voice,  commenting,  sug- 
gesting, or  giving  orders  about  the  grounds,  and 
once  in  a while  at  these  times  he  would  send  to 
ask  my  opinion  of  some  garden  alteration. 

He  is  a man  of  wonderful  executive  ability,” 
pronounced  my  grandmother  one  day,  as  she 
came  up  the  avenue  with  me  and  overheard  him 
as  he  went  his  rounds. 

“Yes,  that  is  evident,”  I acknowledged,  and 
as  I thought  I became  conscious  how  this 
executive  element  was  changing  the  character, 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place.  Somehow 
every  thing  seemed  to  be  righted.  The  garden 
bloomed,  the  lawns  grew  greener,  the  fruit  trees 
gave  no  trouble,  and  all  my  household  annoy- 
ances hod  fled  somewhere  out  of  sight.  Like 
one  vast  machine,  house,  and  garden,  and  serv- 
ant were  in  regulated  harmony.  My  outward 
life  swung  as  easily  as  a perfectly  adjusted  pen- 
dulum. But  inwardly  I was  more  restless  than 
ever.  I felt  humbled  as  I had  never  felt  in  all 
my  life  in  the  presence  of  this  active  spirit  Of 
usefulness,  of  ability.  What  was  it  I wanted  ? 
what  missed  ? The  old  city  excitements  of  so- 
ciety ? Would  that  give  me  contentment  ? 

As  if  to  answer  this  question  there  came  one 
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daj  in  the  last  of  the  summer  the  Langs,  broth- 
er and  sister. 

Remembering  their  questioning  concerning 
mj  husband's  absence,  1 was  glad  that  they 
should  see  him  at  home.  Then  immediately 
followed  a faint  uneasiness.  Ashford  Lang  was 
so  cultured,  so  fine,  and  elegant — Camilla  was 
so  critical.  I had  never  seen  Mr.  Ayre  in 
such  society.  1 had  a feeling  of  apprehensive 
pride. 

He  came  in  late,  finding  us  upon  the  lawn, 
waiting  tea.  I went  through  inti^nctions  me- 
chanically, and  tamed  to  Camilla  with  voluble 
talk  about  the  tuberose  I held — a splendid  speci- 
men, worth  the  most  eloquent  talk ; but  mine 
was  mere  words,  to  which  she  did  not  listen,  so 
intently  was  she  absorbed  in  regarding  my  hus- 
band. He  caught  the  look,  came  forward, 
thinking  we  had  appealed  to  him  in  our  rose- 
talk,  took  the  fiower  from  me,  and  in  two  or 
three  sentences  astonished  me  by  his  rare  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  by  his  grace  of  expression.  In 
a second,  however,  he  had  found  that  the  young 
lady  was  only  politely  interested,  and  another 
sentence  turned  the  subject  into  a gracious 
pleasantry,  half  gallant  and  wholly  gentleman- 
ly— a careless,  unconscious  ease,  which  gave  me 
much  satisfaction. 

After,  in  the  drawing-^room,  at  tea  or  dinner, 
driving  or  walking,  he  was  the  courteous  host, 
meeting  his  guests  more  than  equally  because 
of  a force  he  possessed  that  went  beneath  their 
culture.  Sometimes  from  some  profounder  talk 
of  art  or  science  he  suddenly  struck  out  into  play- 
ful badinage  with  Camilla.  Then  I saw  her 
eyes  light,  and  her  languor  dissolve,  and  my 
pride  was  gratified  and  appeased.  But  I was 
still  restless  and  filled  with  vague  discontent.  I 
had  come  to  the  worst  of  disbeliefs,  a faithless- 
ness of  myself.  All  the  rest  were  so  serene,  ko 
happy.  Even  Liz  sang  with  gayer  freedom, 
and  Ashford  Lang  grew  merry  as  he  stepped  out 
of  his  stateliness. 

Shall  you  return  to  China  with  your  hus- 
band ?”  he  asked  me  one  night,  with  just  that 
air  he  had  asked  before.  • 

‘ ‘ To  China  ?”  I started,  looking  up  to  meet 
his  look,  which  had  stmyed  away  from  me  across 
the  room.  My  eyes  followed  it,  and  rested 
upon  Camilla  and  Mr.  Ayre.  He  was  talking, 
brilliantly  I knew,  in  his  remarkably  epigram- 
matic manner.  She  was  listening,  intent  and 
vivid.  “ Ho  is  very  handsome,  ” remarked  Ash- 
ford in  a dreaming  voice. 

I thrilled  with  surprise.  Handsome?  A 
mist  went  over  my  eyes.  Then  I looked  again 
with  clearer  vision.  I saw  a straight  lithe  fig- 
ure, full  of  expressive  lines.  A face  dark  and 
thin,  but  firm  and  fixed  with  purpose  and  pow- 
er. Youthful  eyes  that  light^  and  darkened. 
Bright  warmth  of  color  on  the  lips,  and  a real 
fiush  streaking  either  cheek.  All  these  indica- 
tions of  freshest  life,  while  the  grayed  hair  and 
beard  stood  like  grim  sentinels  of  decay. 

He  is  not  old : why  should  his  beard  be  so 
white?'*  Ashford  mused  on.  ^‘The  diuuite? 
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That  climate — no,”  ho  interrupted;  ‘4t  is  not 
climate.”  But,  coming  back, 

“Will  you  go  to  China?” 

“ I ? Mr.  Ayre  will  not  return  to  China.** 

“ He  has  told  me  that  such  was  his  inten- 
tion.** 

I grew  red  with  angiy  embarrassment.  My 
disbelief  in  myself  increased.  I shivered.  Was 
I considering  my  duty  ? 

A half  hour  later  Camilla  and  Ashford  were 
listening  to  Liz’s  wonderful  playing.  Mr.  Ayre 
had  excused  himself  to  “answer  India  letters.” 

I waited  till  the  player  and  her  audience  were 
absorbed  in  a sonata,  and  then  stole  out.  The 
light  streamed  from  the  library,  but  it  was  not 
there  I meant  to  go.  My  head  ached;  the  odors 
of  dead  fiowers  in  the  parlor  were  stifling.  Let 
me  breathe  the  odor  of  living  ones ; let  the  cool 
breeze  of  the  garden  and  the  friendly  dark  give 
me  healing  and  calm,  I thought.  I got  no  fur- 
ther than  the  veranda.  The  night  was  ^arm, 
and  rainy  winds  blew  round  the  vines  and 
drenched  my  hair  with  balmy  moisture.  I lean- 
ed back  for  rest,  and  a glass  door  slipped  its 
bolt  and  sprung  inward.  I was  falling,  when 
he  caught  me,  drew  me  in,  and  secured  the  fast- 
ening again  at  a breath. 

“ Where  have  you  been,  Kate,  into  the  rain  ? 

You  are  quite  wet.** 

My  husband  peered  into  my  face  as  he  spoke 
with  an  intent  expression.  What  I answered  I 
do  not  know.  I only  know  his  expression  grew 
kindly  and  troubled. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? Are  you  ill,  child  ?” 
he  questioned. 

“ Are  you  going  to  China?”  I asked,  instead 
of  replying,  in  a blank,  dazed  way. 

“To  China?  Who  has  told  you  that  I was 
going?” 

“ Mr.  Lang.” 

He  turned  away,  and  began  sealing  a letter, 
his  face  preoccupied  as  he  said : 

“Yes,  we  were  talking  about  China  this  morn- 
ing. I am  to  take  his  brother  Stuart  with  me 
when  I return.” 

The  late  lilies  sent  up  all  at  once  a load  of 
heavy  incense  from  their  damp,  dark  beds  with- 
out. I seemed  to  scent  the  odors  of  the  Orient, 
and  my  heart  beat  hurriedly.  I sighed  and 
shivered. 

He  glanced  up,  left  his  letters,  and  stood  be- 
fore me. 

“What  is  it,  Kate— what  is  it  you  want, 
poor  child  ?** 

I met  his  look.  The  lips  curved  with  pain, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  darkening  eyes 
that  held  me,  that  gave  me  power  to  spea^. 

“ I want  to  go  to  China.** 

Ho  Started  back.  “ You ! Why  do  you  want 
to  go  to  China?” 

There  was  fever  in  my  veins.  I must  speak. 

It  was  like  an  expiation;  so  wildly,  vehemently 
I burst  out,  though  low  enough  of  tone : 

“Why?  Because  I love  you,  I love  you! 

You  may  have  ceased  to  love  mo;  you  may 
have  learned  to  repent  of  your  hasty  marriage 
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long  ago;  but  I have  learned  oat  of  all  the 
world  to  love  you ; and  I lay  my  love  at  your 
feet  for  atonement.” 

“Lay  it  here,  Kate,  but  never  for  atonement 
There  is  nothing  for  you  to  atone.  Kate,  my 
Kate,  this  pays  for  all  the  pain.” 

As  he  spoke  he  took  me  to  his  breast,  and 
there  I laid  my  love,  and  every  wild  regret  and 
nameless  bitterness.  There  I found  my  faith 
again,  and  with  it  more  than  my  old  ideal. 

“And  shall  I go  to  China?” 

If  I go ; but  if  I do  not  go,  Kate  ?** 

“ Is  there,  then,  no  necessity?” 

“ None  now.” 

Yes,  I understood : all  the  delicacy,  the  gen- 
erous reserve,  the  tender  pain.  All  the  cross 
and  passion  of  that  strong  still  nature.  For  my 
love  he  could  stay.  Without  it  he  would  ban- 
ish himself,  uncomplaining,  nnreproachful,  from 
home,  from  native  land,  and  social  civilization. 
Tears  came  to  my  eyes.  Ah,  God  was  very  good 
to  bring  me  out  of  the  dark  into  such  light  ns  this. 

Ashford  Lang  w'as  talking  fine  talk,  and  crit- 
ical about  a beautiful  woman  as  we  went  into 
the  parlor.  Liz  had  shut  the  piano,  but  drummed 
her  fingers  on  the  rosewood  as  she  listened  ab- 
sently to  Ashford.  Camilla,  yawning,  bright- 
ened as  we  entered. 

I went  over  to  Ashford. 

“Mr.  Ay  re  is  not  goin^  to  China,  Mr.  Lang.” 

He  looked  at  me  searchingly.  Liz  wheeled 
round  and  exclaimed,  softly, 

“ How  bright  your  eyes  are,  Kate!” 

“Not  going  to  Chino.  He  has  changed  his 
mind  since  this  morning,  Mrs.  Ay  re?”  Mr.  Lang 
kept  on. 

“Yes,  since  this  morning,  Mr.  Lang.” 

All  the  time  Camilla  was  talking  volubly  with 
Mr.  Ayre,  drowning  our  words.  Presently  they 
joined  us. 


“So  Mrs.  Ayre  tells  me  that  you  have  given 
up  going  to  China,  Mr.  Ayre  ?” 

“Yes;  I shall  send  Steyno  in  my  place. 
Your  brother  will  find  him  a better  traveling 
companion  than  myself.” 

Speaking,  his  glance  fell  athwart  mine.  A 
light  came  into  his  eyes,  a tender  look  of  recog- 
nition dawned  in  the  faint  smile. 

Liz  broke  into  a little  low,  sweet  air,  still 
beating  her  fingers  on  the  piano  case,  and  Camil- 
la Lang  sung  a soft  second ; but  her  brother 
talked  in  undertones  to  my  husband.  My  hus- 
band ! I looked  at  them  both  there  with  clear 
eyes. 

I remembered  my  verdict  in  the  past.  A 
brilliant,  gracious  gentleman;*  and  that  thin, 
dark,  oldish  man.  It  was  still  there.  A brill- 
iant, gracious  gentleman  was  Ashford  Lang; 
and  my  husband  was  thin  and  dark  and^ldish. 
But  did  Thorburn  Ayre  lack  any  grace  or  charm 
as  he  stood  beside  the  other? 

Not  one.  Ashford  Lang  had  recognized  his 
pow*er;  Camilla  had  roused  from  her  languor 
into  appreciation ; and  I — I had  realized  more 
than  my  ideal  in  this  thin,  dark,  oldish  man. 
Johnny  Carew’s  Chinaman  was  my  first,  my 
only  love. 

“You  will  never  care  to  go  to  China  now,” 
said  Ashford  Lang,  in  k low  tone,  to  me  as  we 
said  good-night. 

“Never — ^why?” 

“Because  yon  have  found  your  world.  I 
congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Ayre.”  He  bent  over 
my  hand,  and  his  glance  was  expressive  but  no 
longer  searching.  He  had  read  my  life  correct- 
ly from  page  to  page,  the  last  as  clearly  as  the 
first.  “ He  is  what  I hoped  to  be  years  ago,” 
he  went  on,  with  a melancholy  wistfulness — “ a 
man  to  conquer  circumstance.  Good-night, 
Mrs.  Ayre.” 


PARSON  RUSSELL’S  SECRET. 


PARSON  RUSSELL  of  Hadley  was  noble  and  true, 
Yet  the  parsonage  door  was  open  to  few; 

And  a mystery  profound,  yet  gues^  at  by  some. 

For  years  hung  around  the  good  man  and  his  home. 

In  his  house  was  a distant  and  lonely  room. 

Scarce  seen  from  the  street  in  its  desolate  gloom, 

And  there  in  this  chamber,  gloomy  and  gray. 

Two  men,  sad  and  lonely,  sat  day  after  day. 

One  was  old  and  infirm,  and  his  quivering  hand. 

Like  the  needle,  which,  trembling,  guides  to  the  land. 
Seemed  ever  to  point  to  that  happier  shore, 

Where  the  pains  and  the  toils  of  this  life  are  o'er. 

The  other  was  younger.  His  keen  fiashing  eye 
Showed  the  vigor  of  manhood  not  wholly  gone  by; 

Still  their  long  silver  bekrds,  and  their  thin  white  hair, 
Told  that  both  had  known  years  of  sorrow  and  care. 
They  talked  in  hushed  whispers,  gentle  and  low. 

But  their  words  were  of  scenes  and  events  long  ago. 
They  spoke  of  a King  and  his  false  selfish  sway, 

The  fair  speeches  ho  made,  and  forgot  the  same  day; 
Of  their  battles,  and  how  in  many  a fight 
The  King’s  gay  cavaliers  were  driven  in  flight. 
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How  at  Edgehilly  at  Newbaiy,  and  Manton  Moor, 

And  at  Kaseby  last,  they  broke  the  King’s  power ; 

How  to  Westminster  Hall  a prond  captive  they  bring, 
And  in  judgment  sit  on  the  life  of  a King. 

But,  recalling  the  scenes  of  that  dreadful  day. 

The  firm,  proud  mien  of  the  King,  the  array 
Of  Puritan  judges,  who  sternly  heard 
Death  decre^  to  the  King  who  had  broken  his  word. 
They  called  God  to  witness  that  justice  was  done. 

That  a monarch's  blood  could  scarcely  atone 
For  the  nation’s  wrongs,  and  that  ^twas  God’s  word 
That  by  it  those  should  perish  who  took  up  the  sword. 
And  sometimes  they  spoke  of  Cromwell’s  bright  reign, 
Of  Charles  on  the  throne  of  his  father  again. 

Of  the  edict  proclaiming  all  lives  should  be  spared 
Save  those  of  the  infamous  judges  who  dared 
To  sentence  their  monarch  to  death.  Then  they  tell 
Of  their  hurried  flight,  of  the  sad  farewell, 

When  parting  from  her  who  was  dearer  than  life. 
Whom  one  loved  as  daughter,  the  other  as  wife; 

The  long  stormy  voyage,  the  dreary  strange  land. 

The  search  for  them  here  by  the  King’s  command. 

Now  hidden  in  caves,  now  in  forests  they  roam. 

Till  at  last  the  poor  wanderers  have  found  a safe  home 
In  the  Parson’s  chamber,  and  there,  sorely  pressed. 
These  tempest-tossed  souls  have  at  last  found  a rest. 

So  years  passed  away,  as  in  shadow  and  gloom 
Two  gray  old  men  watch  in  the  Parson’s  old  room. 


One  bright  Sabbath  mom  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
The  people  had  gathered  in  church,  to  hear 
Their  minister  preach  from  God’s  holy  word. 

The  clang  of  the  little  shrill  bell  had  been  heard, 
Sounding  back  from  the  hills  till  its  notes  died  away, 

And  its  rope  in  the  centre  aisle  quietly  lay; 

Then,  after  the  prayer,  the  rafters  had  rung 

With  the  quaint  old  psalm  which  the  people  had  sung. 

And  then  came  the  sermon,  profound  and  long. 

Full  of  milk  for  the  babes,  and  meat  for  the  strong. 

The  boys  were  all  buried  in  slumber  profound. 

And  throughout  the  rude  church  you  could  hear  no  sound 
Save  the  Parson’s  voice,  droning  ever  the  same. 

The  breeze  through  the  wide  western  windows  came. 

And  fluttered  the  leaves  of  the  hymn-books  there. 

And  played  with  the  curls  of  a maiden’s  hair. 

But  hark  I and  there  beats  on  the  turf  of  the  street 
The  quick,  nervous  tread  of  harrying  feet, 

And  then,  through  the  window  the  people  hear 
A wild  earnest  cry,  ringing  loud  and  clear. 

The  minister  pauses.  The  sleepers  awake. 

And  startled  and  staring  their  day-dreams  forsake; 

Each  man  snatched  his  gun,  and  the  mother  pressed 
The  dear  little  babe  more  close  to  her  breast. 

And  hearts  beat  more  quickly,  and  cheeks  grew  white, 

As  taming  around  they  all  saw  this  sight. 

A strange  weird  form  in  the  doorway  appeared. 

For  his  locks  were  thin,  and  his  floating  beard, 

Hanging  down  to  his  breast,  was  as  white  as  snow. 

While  his  quaint  old  dress  told  of  times  long  ago. 

Then  his  voice,  loud  and  sharp,  rung  full  on  each  ear: 

Men  of  Hadley ! why  sit  ye  in  quiet  here  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  *1  bid  yon  arise, 

For  a blood-thirsty  foe  on  your  border  lies. 

Their  weapons  are  gleaming  as  here  ye  sit, 

And  the  savage’s  torch  already  is  lit. 

Bid  the  women  and  children  in  God’s  house  stay. 
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And  while  wo  wield  the  sword,  let  them  earnestly  pray!” 
There  was  clanging  of  arms,  and  trampling  of  feet. 

Then  the  sounds  died  away  as  they  marched  down  the  street; 
And  the  church  was  hushed,  and  there  rose  on  the  air 
The  trembling  murmur  of  anxious  prayer. 

The  records  of  Hadley  have  little  to  say 
Of  the  victory  gained  on  that  Sabbath  day, 

But  what  history  prudently  left  in  the  dark, 

Tradition  has  faintly  lit  up  with  her  spark. 

And  ’tis  said  that  wherever  the  bloody  firay 
Raged  hottest  and  sharpest,  leading  the  way, 

That  floating  W'hite  beard  like  a comet  shone: 

But  who  had  delivered  them  never  was  known ; 

Por  when  it  was  found  that  the  danger  w’as  o’er. 

The  stranger  had  fled,  and  was  seen  never  more. 

And  throughout  New  England,  on  many  a night, 

The  story  was  told  by  the  ember’s  light. 

That  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  an  angel  appeared 
At  Hadley — an  angel  \nih  shadowy  beard. 

Whose  flaming  sword  dealt  such  terrible  blows 
That  the  town  was  saved  from  its  savage  foes. 

And  in  village  and  forest,  on  hill  and  plain. 

Wherever  the  fear  of  the  Indians  came, 

The  children  would  ask  in  their  evening  prayer, 

For  the  angel  of  Hadley  to  shelter  them  there. 

And  if  the  shrewd  town  ever  rightly  guessed 
Who  the  angel  was,  in  its  noble  old  breast 
The  dangerous  truth  for  a century  slept; 

And  this  is  the  way  that  the  secret  was  kept. 
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fF  fine  personal  qualities,  as  a handsome  fig- 
ure and  agreeable  countenance,  quick  intel- 
ligence, and  brilliant  wit,  with  an  unfailing  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  were  alone  able  to  secure  hap- 
piness, Theodore  Hook  ought  to  have  been 
among  the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  of  man- 
kind, for  he  possessed  them  all.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  something  more  is  needed — ^above  all, 
conscientiousness,  sense  of  doty,  or  at  least  com- 
mon prudence — to  make  life  a true  success.  No 
man  could  more  thoroughly  illustrate  the  vanity 
of  all  gifts  where  this  is  wanting  than  Theodore 
Hook. 

His  early  days  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere 
which  naturally  tended  to  foster  and  develop  his 
peculiar  genius.  His  father  was  a favorite  mu- 
sical composer,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of 
all  the  popular  characters  of  the  day — musical, 
theatrical,  and  otherwise.  Theodore  was  found 
to  have  an  exquisite  ear  for  music,  and  soon  be- 
came noted  among  his  father’s  coteries  as  a first- 
rate  singer  and  player  on  the  piano-forte.  One 
night  he  astonished  the  old  gentleman  by  sing- 
ing and  accompanying  on  the  instrument  two 
songs,  one  serious  and  the  other  comic,  which 
the  latter  had  never  heard  before.  On  inquiry, 
they  turned  out  to  be  original  compositions,  both 
as  regarded  words  and  music.  Here  an  assist- 
ant was  unexpectedly  discovered,  by  the  elder 
Hook,  to  aid  him  in  his  labors,  as  hitherto  he 
had  always  been  obliged  to  employ  the  services 
of  some  poetaster  to  famish  the  libretto  of  bis 
musical  pieces.  Thus  encouraged  Theodore  set 
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to  work,  and  produced  “ The  Soldier’s  Return  ; 
or.  What  can  Beauty  do?”  a comic  opera,  in 
two  acts,  first  represented  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1805.  Its  success  was  such  as  to  stimulate  him 
to  further  eflbrts,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
became  a successful  dramatist  and  song-writer, 
the  pet  of  the  coulisses  and  green-room,  to  which 
he  had  a free  entrde,  and  the  recipient  of  a hand- 
some income,  rarely  procurable  by  a man’s  per- 
sonal exertions  at  so  early  an  age.  The  pieces 
written  by  him  at  this  period  comprise— “ Catch 
Him  who  Can “The  Invisible  Girl;”  “Tekeli, 
or  the  Siege  of  Mongratz;”  “ Killing  no  Mur- 
der,” and  others ; but  few,  if  any,  of  these  now 
keep  possession  of  the  stage. 

As  may  have  been  expected,  the  more  solid 
branches  of  education  seem  to  have  been  little 
attended  to  in  the  case  of  Hook.  The  first  school 
to  which  he  was  sent  was  a “seminary  for 
young  gentlemen”  in  Soho  Square,  where,  by  his 
own  account,  he  used  regularly  to  play  the  tru- 
ant, amusing  himself  by  wandering  about  the 
streets,  and  devising  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  ac- 
count to  his  teacher  for  his  absence.  On  one 
occasion,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  remained 
at  home,  asserting  to  his  parents  that  a general 
holiday  had  been  granted  to  the  scholars.  His 
brother  on  the  same  day,  which  happened  to  be 
the  rejoicing  for  the  peace  of  Amiens,  w^as  pass- 
ing Theodore’s  school,  and  seeing  it  open,  was 
induced  to  go  in  and  make  inquiries,  from  which 
he  learned  that  the  young  vagabond  had  not 
shown  face  there  for  the  last  three  weeks.  The 
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result  was  bis  being  locked  up  for  the  remainder 
of  the  daj  in  the  garret,  and  debarred  from  see- 
ing the  illuminations  and  iire-works  in  the  even- 
ing. From  this  academy  he  was  sent  to  a school 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  afterward  to  Harrow, 
where  he  had  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  his  companions,  but  made  little  progress  in 
classic  learning,  study  and  application  being  to 
him  a most  irksome  drudgery.  On  the  death 
of  his  step-mother  in  1802,  he  was  prematurely 
withdrawn  from  school,  and  from  this  period 
remained  at  home,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  his  father’s  house,  and  the 
reputation  and  more  solid  advantages  which  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents  enabled  him  to  secure. 

Hook’s  turn  for  quizzing  and  practical  jokes 
was  very  early  displayed,  and  innumerable  anec- 
dotes are  recorded  of  this  propensity.  They  are 
connected  chiefly  with  the  theatre,  to  which  his 
occupations  constantly  led  him,  and  where  he 
was  the  soul  and  mirth-inspirer  of  the  motley 
community  behind  the  scenes.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  nearly  frightened  Dowton,  the  comedian, 
out  of  liis  wits,  by  walking  up  to  him  instead  of 
the  proper  personator  of  the  part,  and  delivering 
a letter.  On  another,  when  Sheridan  was  con- 
testing the  seat  for  Westminster,  the  cry  of 
“Sheridan  forever  1”  was  heard  by  the  aston- 
ished audience  proceeding  apparently  from  the 
evil  spirit  in  the  “ Wood-Demon,”  and  produc- 
ing one  of  those  incongruous  effects  which  are 
80  much  relied  on  for  raising  a laugh  in  panto- 
mime or  burlesque. 

A mischievous  trick  of  anotherldnd,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  Liston,  may  also  be  mentioned. 
A young  gentleman  of  Hook’s  acquaintance  had 
a great  desire  to  witness  a play,  and  also  escort 
a fair  cousin  thither,  but  was  terrified  lest  his 
going  to  a theatre  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  father,  a rigid  Presbyterian,  who  held  such 
places  in  abhorrence.  He  communicated  his 
difl3culties  to  his  gay  friend.  “ Never  mind  the 
governor,  my  dear  fellow,  ” was  the  reply ; “ trust 
to  me ; I’ll  arrange  every  thing — get  yon  a couple 
of  orders,  secure  places — front  row;  and  no- 
body need  know  any  thing  about  it.”  The  tick- 
ets were  procured,  and  received  with  great  thank- 
fulness by  Mr.  B , who  started  with  bis  rela- 

tive for  the  play-house,  and  the  pair  soon  found 
themselves  absorbed  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  in 
witnessing  the  drolleries  of  Liston.  But  what 
was  their  confusion  when  the  comedian,  advanc- 
ing to  the  foot-lights  during  a burst  of  laughter 
at  one  of  his  performances,  looked  round  the 
dress-circle  with  a mock-offended  air,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

“I  don’t  understand  this  conduct,  ladies  and 
gentlemen ! 1 am  not  accustomed  to  be  laughed 
at ; I can’t  imagine  what  you  can  see  ridiculous 
in  me ; why,  I declare”  (pointing  at  the  centre  box 

with  his  finger),  “there’s  Harry  B •,  too, 

and  his  cousin  Martha  J ; what  business 

have  they  to  come  here  and  laugh  at  me,  I should 
like  to  know  ? I’ll  go  and  tell  his  father,  and 
hear  what  he  thinks  of  it !” 

The  o^istematioix  caused  to  the  truant  couple 
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by  this  unexpected  address,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  audience  being  turned  on  them,  may  be 
more  readily  imagined  than  described,  and  they 
fled  from  the  house  in  dismay. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  uTitc,  the  abstraction 
of  pump-handles  and  street-knockers  was  a fa- 
vorite amusement  of  the  young  blades  abont 
town,  some  of  whom  prided  themselves  not  a lit- 
tle in  forming  a museum  of  these  trophies.  Hook 
was  behind  no  one  in  such  freaks.  One  of  them 
was  the  carrying  off  the  figure  of  a Highlander, 
as  large  as  life,  from  the  door  of  a tobacconist, 
wrapping  it  up  in  a cloak,  and  tumbling  it  into 
a hackney-coach  as  “ a friend,  a veiy  respecta- 
ble man,  but  a little  tipsy,”  with  a request  to 
the  coachman  to  drive  on.  The  following  anec- 
dote is  related  in  the  “ In goldsby  Legends,”  but 
will  well  bear  repetition.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  Lord  Mdnlle,  Hook  had  gone  with 
a friend  to  Westminster  Hall  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings. As  the  peers  began  to  enter,  a sim- 
ple-looking lady  from  the  countiy  touched  his 
arm,  and  said : 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  pray  who  are 
those  gentlemen  in  red  now  coming  in  ?” 

“Those,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  “ are  the  barons 
of  England ; in  these  cases,  the  junior  peers  al- 
ways come  first.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir,  much  obliged  to  yon. 

Louisa,  my  dear  (turning  to  her  daughter,  who 
accompanied  her),  tell  Jane  these  are  the  barons 
of  England ; and  the  juniors  (that’s  the  youn- 
gest, you  know)  always  goes  first.  Tell  her  to 
be  sure  and  remember  that  when  we  get  home.” 

“Dear  me,  ma,”  said  Louisa,  “ can  that  gen- 
tleman be  one  of  the  youngeet  f I am  sure  he 
looks  very  old.” 

This  naivete  held  out  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  Theodore,  who,  on  the  old  lady  pointing 
to  the  bishops,  who  came  next  in  order,  with 
scarlet  and  lawn  sleeves  over  their  doctors’ 
robes,  and  asking,  “ What  gentlemen  are  those?” 
replied:  “ Grcntlemen,  ma’am  I these  are  not 
gentlemen ; these  are  ladiesy  elderly  ladies — the 
dowager-peeresses  in  their  own  right.” 

His  interrogator  looked  at  him  rather  sus- 
piciously, as  if  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he 
was  quizzing  her ; but  reassured  by  the  imper- 
turbable air  of  gravity  with  which  her  glance 
was  met,  turned  round  again  to  her  daughter 
and  whispered : “ Louisa,  dear,  the  gentleman 
says  that  these  are  elderly  ladies  and  dowager- 
peeresses  in  their  own  right;  tell  Jane  not  to 
forget  that,'' 

Shortly  afterward  her  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  his 
richly -embroidered  robes.  “Pray,  Sir,”  she 
exclaimed,  “who  is  that  fine-looking  person 
opposite?” 

“That,  ma’am,  is  Cardinal  Wolsey.” 

“No,  Sir!”  was  the  angry  rejoinder,  “we 
knows  a good  deal  better  than  that ; Cardinal 
Wolsey  has  been  dead  and  buried  these  many 
years.” 

“No  such  thing,  my  dear  madam,”  replied 

Hook,  with  the  most  extraordinary  sangfroid; 

O igi'nri  irom 
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“ it  has  indeed  been  so  reported  in  the  country, 
but  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth ; in  fact, 
these  rascally  newspapers  will  say  any  thing ! ” 

The  good  lady  looked  thunder-struck,  opened 
her  eyes  and  mouth  to  their  widest  compass, 
and  ^en,  unable  to  say  another  word,  or  re- 
main longer  on  the  spot,  hurried  off  with  a 
daughter  in  each  hand,  leaving  the  mischievous 
wag  and  his  friend  to  enjoy  the  joke. 

A well-known  story  is  told  of  Hook  and 
Terry  the  actor  making  their  way  into  a gentle- 
man’s house  with  whom  they  had  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever,  but  the  appetizing  steams  issuing 
from  whose  area  gave  indications  of  a glorious 
feast  being  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The 
anecdote  is  perfectly  true,  though  the  real  scene 
of  the  adventure  was  not,  as  commonly  repre- 
sented, a suburban  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  but  a town-mansion  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Soho  Square.  Hook  caught  at 
the  idea  suggested  by  Terry,  that  he  should  like 
to  make  one  of  so  jovial  a party ; and  arranging 
with  his  friend  that  he  should  call  for  him  there 
that  evening  at  ten  o’clock,  hurried  up  the  steps, 
gave  a brisk  rap  with  the  knocker,  and  was  at 
once  admitted  to  the  drawing-room.  The  room 
being  full,  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  at  first, 
and  before  the  host  discovered  him,  he  had  al- 
ready made  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  a knot  of 
guests  by  his  sallies  of  drollery.  The  master 
of  the  house  at  last  perceiving  a stranger,  went 
up  and  politely  begged  his  name,  as  he  felt 
rather  at  a loss.  Hook  replied  with  a perfect 
torrent  of  volubility,  but  expressed  in  the  suavest 
and  most  fascinating  terms,  and  effectually  pre- 
venting any  interruption  to  his  discourse.  An 
explanation  at  last  came  out,  that  he  had  mis- 
taken both  the  house  and  the  hour  at  which  he 
ought  to  have  dined  with  a friend.  The  old 
gentleman’s  civility  then  could  not  allow  him 
to  depart,  as  his  friend’s  dinner-hour  must  now 
be  long  past,  and  a guest  with  such  a flow  of 
spirits  must  prove  a most  agreeable  acquisition 
to  his  own  table.  Hook  professed  great  reluct- 
ance to  trespass  thus  on  the  hospitality  of  a per- 
fect stranger,  but  was  induced,  seemingly  with 
much  difficulty,  to  remain  and  partake  of  din- 
ner. So  delightful  a companion  and  so  droll  a 
fellow  had  never  been  met  before,  and  so  much 
mirth  and  jollity  had  never  till  now  enlivened 
the  mansion.  At  ten  o’clock  Mr.  Terry  was 
announced,  and  Hook,  who  had  seated  himself 
at  the  piano-forte,  in  the  performance  of  one  of 
his  famous  extemporaneous  eflusions,  brought 
his  song  to  a close  as  follows : 

“I  am  very  much  pleftKd  with  your  fare; 

Your  cellar's  as  prime  as  yotir  cook; 

My  friend's  Mr.  Terry  the  player, 

And  Pm  Mr.  Theodore  Hook!" 


Nor  was  this  by  any  means  the  only  enter- 
tainment of  the  kind  which  his  assurance  and 
farcical  powers  enabled  him  to  obtain.  Passing 
one  day  in  a gig  with  a friend  by  the  villa  of  a 
retired  chronometer-maker,  he  suddenly  reined 
up,  remarked  to  his  friend  what  a comfortable 
little  box  that  was,  and  that  they  might  do 
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worse  than  dine  there.  He  then  alighted,  rang 
the  bell,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  worthy  old  citizen,  said  that  he  had  often 
heard  his  name,  which  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  that  being  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  calling  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
so  distingnished  a public  character.  The  good 
man  was  quite  tickled  with  the  compliment; 
pressed  his  admirer  and  friend  to  stay  dinner, 
which  was  just  ready ; ' and  a most  jovial  after- 
noon was  spent,  though  on  the  way  home  the 
gig  containing  Hook  and  his  companion  was 
smashed  to  pieces  by  the  refractory  horse,  and 
the  two  occupants  had  a narrow  escape  of  their 
lives.  Another  of  his  adventures,  in  which  he 
seems^to  have  taken  his  cue  from  Tony  Lump- 
kin, was  driving  up  to  an  old  gentleman’s  honse, 
ordering  the  servant  who  appeared  to  take  his 
mare  to  the  stable  and  rub  her  down  well,  and 
then  proceeding  to  the  parlor  stretched  himself 
at  full  length  on  the  sofa  and  called  for  a glass 
of  brandy  and  water.  On  the  master  of  the 
house  making  his  appearance  and  inquiring  the 
business  of  his  visitor.  Hook  became  more  vo- 
ciferous than  ever,  declared  that  he  had  never 
before  met  with  such  treatment  in  any  inn,  or 
from  any  landlord,  and  ended  by  saying  that 
his  host  must  be  drunk,  and  he  should  certainly 
fbel  it  his  duty  to  report  the  circumstance  to  the 
bench.  The  old  gentleman  was  confoundeci^ 
bat  in  a short  time  Hook  pretended  to  discover 
his  blunder  of  having  taken  the  house  for  an 
inn,  and  made  ten  thousand  apologies,  adding 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  commit  the  mistake 
by  seeing  over  the  entrance-gate  a large  vase  of 
flow'crs,  which,  he  imagined,  indicated  the  sign 
of  the  Flower-pot.  This  said  vase  happened  to 
be  cherished  by  its  owner  with  special  compla- 
cency 08  a most  unique  and  chaste  ornament, 
and  here  it  was  degraded  to  the  level  of  a pot- 
house sign ! 

Another  story  is  told  of  Hook,  in  which  ho 
improved  on  a well-known  device  related  of 
Sheridan.  Getting  into  a hackney-coach  one 
day,  and  being  unable  to  pay  the  fare,  he  be- 
thought  himself  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  cel- 
ebrated wit  just  mentioned  on  a similar  occasion, 
and  hailed  a friend  whom  he  observed  passing 
along  the  street.  He  made  him  get  into  the 
carriage  beside  him,  but  on  comparing  notes  he 
found  his  companion  equally  devoid  of  cash  as 
himself,  and  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  some 
other  expedient.  Presently  they  approached 
the  house  of  a celebrated  surgeon.  Hook  alight- 
ed, rushed  to  the  door,  and  exclaimed  hurriedly 

to  the  servant  who  opened  it : “Is  Mr. at 

home?  I must  see  him  immediately.  For 
God’s  sake  do  not  lose  an  instant!”  Ushered 
into  the  consulting-room,  he  exclaimed  wildly 
to  the  surgeon, 

“Thank  Heaven  ! Pardon  my  incoherence, 

Sir ; make  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  a hus- 
band, perhaps  a father — your  attendance,  Sir,  is 

instantly  required — instantly — by  Mrs. . 

For  mercy’s  sake,  Sir,  be  off!” 

Original  frorr'i 
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“ ril  be  on  my  way  immediately,”  replied  the 
medical  man.  “ I have  only  to  get  my  instru- 
ments and  step  into  my  carriage.” 

“Don’t  wait  for  your  carriage,”  cried  the 
pseudo-distressed  parent ; “ get  into  mine,  which 
is  waiting  at  the  door.” 

Esculapius  readily  complied,  was  hurried  into 
the  coach,  and  copveyed  in  a trice  to  the  res- 
idence of  an  aged  spinster,  whose  indignation 
and  horror  at  the  purport  of  his  visit  was  beyond 
all  bounds.  The  poor  man  was  glad  to  beat  a 
speedy  retreat ; but  the  fury  of  the  old  maiden 
lady  was  not  all  he  was  destined  to  undergo,  as 
the  hackney-coachman  kept  hold  of  him,  and 
mulcted  him  in  the  full  amount  of  the  fare  which 
Hook  ought  to  have  paid. 

All  these  and  similar  escapades,  Jiowever, 
were  fairly  eclipsed  by  the  famous  Berners  Street 
hoax,  which  created  such  a sensation  in  London 
in  1809.  By  dispatching  several  thousands  of 
letters  to  innumerable  quarters  he  completely 
blocked  up  the  entrances  to  the  street,  by  an  as- 
semblage of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind.  The 
parties  written  to  had  been  requested  to  call  on 
a certain  day  at  the  house  of  a lady  residing  at 
No.  54  Berners  Street,  against  whom  Hook  and 
one  or  two  of  his  friends  had  conceived  a grudge. 
So  successful  was  the  trick  that  nearly  all  obey- 
ed the  summons.  Coal-wagons  heavily  laden, 
carts  of  upliolstery,  vans  with  pianos  and  other 
articles,  wedding  and  funeral  coaches,  all  rum- 
bled through,  and  filled  up  the  adjoining  streets 
and  lanes;  sweeps  assembled  with  the  imple- 
ments of  their  trade ; tailors  with  clothes  that 
had  been  ordered ; pastry-cooks  with  wedding- 
cakes;  undertakers  with  coffins;  fish-mongers 
with  cod-fishes,  and  batchers  with  legs  of  mut- 
ton. There  were  surgeons  with  their  instru- 
ments; lawyers  with  their  papers  and  parch- 
ments ; and  clergymen  with  their  books  of  de- 
votion. Such  a Babel  was  never  heard  before 
in  London ; and,  to  complete  the  business,  who 
should  drive  up  but  the  lord  mayor  in  his  state 
carriage,  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
even  a scion  of  royalty  itself  in  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Hook  and  his  confed- 
erates were  meantime  enjoying  the  fun  from  a 
window  in  the  neighborhood  but  the  consterna- 
tion occasioned  to  the  poor  lady  who  had  been 
made  the  victim  of  the  jest  was  nearly  becoming 
too  serious  a matter.  He  never  avowed  him- 
self as  the  originator  of  this  trick,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  prime  actor  in  it. 
It  was  made  the  subject  of  a solemn  investiga- 
tion by  many  of  the  parties  who  had  been  duped, 
but  so  carefully  had  the  precautions  been  taken 
to  avoid  detection  that  the  inquiry  proved  entire- 
ly fruitless. 

In  1813  Hook  received  the  appointment,  with 
a salary  of  $10,000  a year,  of  accountant-gener- 
al and  treasurer  of  the  Mauritius,  an  office  which 
one  would  have  supposed  to  be  the  very  antip- 
odes to  all  his  capacities  and  predilections.  How 
it  came  to  be  conferred  on  him  does  not  clearly 
appear ; but  it  exhibits  a memorable  instance, 
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among  others,  of  the  reckless  selection,  too  often 
displayed  in  those  days,  in  the  choice  of  public 
officials.  What  might  have  been  expect^  fol- 
lowed. The  treasurer  was  about  as  fitted  by 
nature  for  discharging  the  duties  of  such  an  of- 
fice as  a clown*  in  a pantomime,  and  the  five 
years  spent  by  him  in  the  island  were  little  more 
than  a round  of  merriment  and  festivities.  An 
investigation  of  his  accounts  at  last  took  place, 
and  a large  deficit,  ultimately  fixed  at  about 
$60,000,  was  discovered.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son for  believing  tha^  Hook  had  been  guil^  of 
the  least  embezzlement  or  mal-appropriation  of 
the  Government  funds;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  negligence  in  regard  to  his  duties 
was  most  reprehensible,  trusting  their  perform- 
ance entirely  to  a deputy,  who  committed  suicide 
about  the  time  of  the  inquiry  being  instituted. 

A criminal  charge  was  made  out  against  the  un- 
fortunate accountant-general,  and  in  1818  he 
w^as  sent  home  under  arrest.  His  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  however,  never  failed  him,  and  meeting 
at  St.  Helena  one  of  his  old  friends,  who  asked 
him  if  he  was  going  home  for  his  health,  he  re- 
plied, “Yes,  I believe  there’s  something  wrong 
with  the  chest  I” 

On  landing  in  England  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  a criminal  action  against  him, 
but  that,  as  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  deputy, 
his  person  and  estate  were  amenable  to  civil 
proceedings.  The  whole  of  his  property  in  the 
Mauritius  and  elsewhere  was  accordingly  con- 
fiscated, and  he  underwent  a long  confinement, 
first  in  a sponging-house  in  Shire  Lane,  and 
afterward  in  the  King’s  Bench  Prison.  Thrown 
again  on  his  o\vn  resources,  ho  produced  several 
dramatic  pieces,  which  achieved  a respectable 
amount  of  success.  The  great  event,  however, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  his  becoming  ed- 
itor of  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  which,  under 
his  management,  made  itself  conspicuous  by  its 
stinging  and  too  often  scurrilous  attacks  on  the 
Whig  party.  An  inexhaustible  fund  of  metrical 
lampoon  and  satire  was  ever  at  the  command 
of  its  conductor,  and  he  certainly  dealt  out  his 
sarcasm  with  no  sparing  hand.  Some  of  the 
roost  famous  of  his  effusions  were  directed  against 
Queen  Caroline  and  her  party  at  the  time  of  the 
celebrated  trial.  ‘ ‘ Whyttington  and  his  Catte,” 
the  “Hunting  of  the  Hare,”  and  “Mrs.  Mug- 
gins’s Visit  to  the  Queen,”  were  reckoned  in 
their  day  by  the  Tories  as  uncommonly  smart 
things. 

Have  yon  been  to  Brandenbtugh?  heigh!  ma*Eni,  ho! 
ma*am; 

Have  you  been  to  Brandenburgh!  hoi 
Ob  yes!  I have  been,  ma'am,  to  visit  the  queen,  ma*am. 

With  the  rest  of  tho  gailantee  show. 

What  did  you  see,  ma'am?  heigh!  ma'am,  hoi  ma'am. 

What  did  you  see,  ma'am?  ho! 

We  saw  a great  dame,  with  a face  aa  red  as  flame, 

And  a character  spotiesa  aa  snow. 

“Mrs.  Muggins’s  Visit”  was  a ^tire  on 
Queen  Caroline's  drawing-room,  at  Branden- 
burgh  House,  and  is  said  to  be  a very  good 
specimen  of  Hook’s  style  in  improvisation — an 
art  which  ho  possessed  in  a wonderful  degree. 
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Some  years  before  Hook’s  obtaining  his  dis- 
astrous appointment  at  the  Mauritius,  he  had 
published,  under  an  assumed  name,  a novel  en- 
titled “The  Man  of  Sorrow,”  but  its  success 
was  very  doubtful.  It  was  not  till  after  he  had 
passed  through  the  furnace  of  adversity,  and 
undergone  the  pains  of  incarceration,  that  he 
gave  to  the  world  that  series  of  works  of  fiction 
which,  prior  to  the  days  of  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, had  so  unbounded  a popularity  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  middle-class  life.  With  great  smart- 
ness and  liveliness  of  despription,  they  partake 
eminently  of  the  character  of  the  author  whose 
gifts  were  much  more  brilliant  than  solid.  De- 
ficient in  the  latter  element,  and  possessing,  in 
a great  measure,  an  ephemeral  interest,  it  be- 
comes, therefore,  doubtful  whether  they  will  be 
much  heard  of  in  a succeeding  generation. 

The  bans  mots  recorded  of  Theodore  Hook 
are  multifarious,  but  they  have  all  more  or  loss 
a dash  of  the  flippancy  and  impudence  by  which, 
especially  in  early  life,  he  was  characterised. 
Walking  along  the  Strand  one  day,  he  accosted, 
with  much  gravity,  a very  pompous-looking  gen- 
tleman. “ I beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  may  I 
ask,  are  you  any  body  particular  ?”  and  passed 
on  before  the  astonished  individual  could  collect 
himself  sufiiciently  to  reply.  In  the  midst  of 
his  London  career  of  gayety,  when  a stripling, 
he  was  induced  by  his  brother  James,  who  was 
seventeen  years  his  senior,  to  enter  himself  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford,  where  his  sojourn,  how- 
ever, was  but  brief.  On  beiug  present^  for 
matriculation  to  the  vice-chancellor,  that  digni- 
tary inquired  if  he  was  prepared  to  sign  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 

“Oh  yes,”  replied  Theodore,  “forty,  if  you 
like!” 

It  required  all  his  brother’s  interest  with  Dr. 
Parsons  to  induce  him  to  pardon  this  petulant 
sally.  The  first  evening,  it  is  said,  of  his  ar- 
rival at  Oxford,  he  had  joined  a party  of  old 
school-fellows  at  a tavern,  and  the  fun  had  be- 
come fast  and  furious.  Just  then  the  proctor, 
that  terror  of  university  evil-doers,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  advancing  to  the  table  where 
Hook  was  sitting,  addressed  him  with  the  cus- 
tomary question : 

“Pray,  Sir,  are  yon  a member  of  this  nni- 
rersity?” 

“No,  Sir,”  was  the  reply  (rising  and  bowing 
respectfully) ; “ pray.  Sir,  are  you  ?” 

Somewhat  discomposed  by  this  unexpected 
query,  the  proctor  held  out  his  sleeve, 

“You  see  this,  Sir?” 

“Ah,”  replied  the  young  freshman,  after  ex- 
amining with  much  apparent  interest  for  a few 
moments  the  quality  of  the  stuff.  “ Yes,  I per- 
ceive, Manchester  velvet;  and  may  I take  the 
liberty,  Sir,  of  inquiring  how  much  you  may 
have  paid  per  yard  for  the  article?” 

Di^omfited  by  so  much  imperturbable  cool- 
ness, the  academical  dignitary  was  forced  to  re- 
tire amidst  a storm  of  laughter. 

The  Mauritius  affair  proved  a calamity,  from 
the  effects  of  which  Hook  never  recovered. 
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With  a crashing  debt  constantly  suspended  in 
terrorem  over  him,  and  an  enfeebled  frame,  the 
result  of  his  confinement  in  prison,  and  partly 
also  of  the  unwholesome  style  of  living,  as  re- 
gards food,  in  which  he  had  indulged  when 
abroad,  his  last  years  were  sadly  imbittemd  by 
ill  health,  mental  depression,  and  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment. Outwardly,  he  seemed  still  to  en- 
joy the  same  flow  of  spirits ; but  a worm  was 
gnawing  at  the  heart,  and  his  diary  at  this  pe- 
riod discloses  a degree  of  mental  anguish  and 
anxiety  which  few  of  those  about  him  suspected. 
He  died  at  Fulham,  on  24th  August,  1841,  in 
his  fifty-third  year. 


HARBOR  DEFENSE. 

IT  is  well  that  we  should  understand  definitely 
that  at  the  present  moment  every  one  of  onr 
great  harbors  on  the  sea-board  is  open  to  attack 
from  any  enemy  who  can  command  two  or  three 
“ iron-clads.”  The  fortifications  which  were 
amply  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  any  fleet 
of  sailing-vessels  are  utterly  worthless  as  a pro- 
tection against  the  mailed  vessels  which  hare 
been  constructed  during  the  last  three  years. 

One  half  of  the  naval  force  which  utterly  failed — 
through  no  fault,  we  are  sure,  of  the  command- 
ers or  men — in  the  first  attack  upon  Charleston, 
could  have  ventured  with  almost  the  certainty 
of  success  upon  assailing  New  York.  The  Iron* 
sides  alone,  had  she  been  a hostile  vessel,  we 
venture  to  say  could  have  run  the  gauntlet  of 
all  the  forts  which  defend  the  Empire  City. 

Either  of  the  “Monitors”  could  have  done  the 
same ; and  one  of  these  vessels  fairly  wdthin  the 
harbor  would  virtually  hold  the  city  at  mercy. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  A tlantOy 
so  opportunely  disabled  by  the  Weehawken,  was 
destined  for  this  very  service.  Had  she  over- 
come or  eluded  her  opponents  in  Warsaw  Bay, 
and  reached  New  York,  one  can  hardly  estimate 
the  amount  of  damage  which  she  might  have 
inflicted. 

To  say  nothing  of  possible  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain  or  France,  we  know  that  the  Con- 
federates are  straining  eveiy  nerve  to  equip  in 
British  ports  a number  of  serviceable  iron-clads. 
According  to  present  appearances  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  slightest  practical  op- 
position will  be  made  by  the  British  Government 
to  this  scheme.  The  adequate  defense  of  our 
harbors  is,  therefore,  a question  of  instant  and 
vital  importance. 

It  is  well  to  learn  wisdom  from  onr  enemies. 

They  have  taught  ns  at  New  Orleans  how  a 
city  can  not  be  defended  against  a fleet,  and  at 
Charleston  how  it  can  be  defended.  Nothing  is 
more  clear  than  that  if  the  defense  of  Charleston 
had  rested  upon  Fort  Sumter  the  place  would 
have  been  taken  last  April.  If  the  channel  had 
been  unobstructed,  our  iron-clads  could  have 
passed  clear  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  with  far  less 
damage  than  they  sustained  while  detained  un- 
der fire.  A single  sentence  in  the  evidence  of 
CaptainWorden  tells  the  whole  story.  He  says : 
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I thought  that  any  attempt  to  break  through  the  obstruc- 
tions would  have  got  the  propellers  of  the  ships  involved 
in  the  net-work  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  had  there ; 
they  would  have  become  unmanageable,  and  so  injured  by 
torpedooB  that  they  would  have  sunk  in  the  harbor  or  have 
fallen  into  the  enemy’s  hands ; and  1 did  not  think  that  the 
risk  of  such  a disaster  was  justifiable  under  the  circum- 
stances. Rebel  iron-clads  were  lying  behind  the  obstruc- 
tions ; any  of  our  vessels  that  had  become  disabled  would 
have  been  exposed  to  attack  from  them.”  Other  officers, 
whoso  bravery,  skill,  and  patriotism  are  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, testified  to  the  same  general  purport. 

The  great  duel  now  going  on  between  offense  and  de- 
fense has  settled — for  the  present,  at  least — some  points, 
among  which  are  these  : 

No  fort,  or  system  of  forts,  as  heretofore  constructed,  can 
prevent  the  passage  of  steamers  through  an  unobstructed 
channel.  This  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  at  Now 
Orleans,  Vicksburg,  and  Port  Hudson. 

No  fort  of  masonry  or  brick-work  is  tenable  against 
modem  artillery.  Fort  Pulaski  crumbled  like  a house  of 
cards  before  our  fire  at  a distance  of  two-thirds  of  a mile. 

No  vessel  yet  eonstructed,  or  likely  to  be  constructed, 
can  sustain  for  any  considerable  time  the  fire  of  a first-class 
fort.  The  question  between  vessels  and  forts  is  one  simply 
of  time. 

The  corollaries  from  these  proved  facts,  as  far  as  Harbor 
Defense  is  concerned,  are  these : 

The  offensive  and  defensive  powers  of  our  existing  forts 
must  be  increased. 

For  defense  iron  must  be  substituted  for  brick  and  stone. 

For  offense  these  forts  should  be  able  to  concentrate  their 
whole  fire  u{>on  any  desired  point. 

Obstructions  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  detain  a hos- 
tile vessel  under  fire.  In  the  case  of  a great  commercial 
harbor  these  obstructions  must  not  prevent  ordinary  com- 
merce in  time  of  peace,  while  sealing  the  harbor  against 
hostile  passage. 

In  this  Magazine  for  January  we  gave  a full  description 
of  the  system  of  Revolving  Towers,  invented  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Timby,  which  seemed  to  us  to  combine  the  maximum 
of  ofiensive  and  defensive  power.  As  a part  of  this  scheme, 
applied  to  Harbor  Defense,  was  a system  of  chains  stretch- 
ing from  tower  to  tower,  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  in  time 
of  peace,  and  be  drawn  up  by  the  steam-engines  in  the 
towers  when  it  was  necessary  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
the  harbors.  An  addition  to  this  plan,  proposed  by  the 
inventor,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  To  the 
chains  are  to  be  attached  buoys  (A  A A),  just  sufficient  to 
leave  their  net  weight  enough  to  sink  them  to  the  bottom 
when  let  loose.  Almost  the  entire  strength  of  the  chains, 
when  drawn  up,  will  thus  bo  availablo  to  withstand  the 
passage  of  a hostile  vessel.  Outside  of  these  chains  it  is 
proposed  to  place  a line  of  torpedoes  (B  B B),  attached  to 
a chain  stretching  from  tower  to  tower  across  the  channel. 
These  would  be  drawn  directly  under  the  vessel  detained 
by  the  chains,  and  exploded  by  a discharge  from  a galvanic 
battery,  at  the  precise  instant  desired.  The  scheme  for 
Harbor  Defense  here  suggested  siems  to  us  well  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  consideration,  combining  all  that  our 
dear-bought  experience  has  shown  to  be  available  in  the 
plans  of  our  enemies,  with  additions  to  which  they  have 
not  attained.  To  this  may  bo  added  any  thing  further  in 
the  way  of  rams  and  floating  batteries  which  the  develop- 
ment of  offensive  and  defensive  warfare  may  render  ad- 
visable. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  8th  of  August— The 
6th  of  August  was  appointed  by  proclaniation 
of  the  President,  bearing  date  July  15,  to  be  ob- 
served as  a day  for  national  thanksgiving,  praise, 
and  prayer,  because  “it  had  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  hearken  to  the  supplications  and  prayers  of  an 
afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea,  victories  so  signal  and  so  effective  as  to  furnish 
reasonable  grounds  for  augmented  confidence  that 
the  Union  of  these  States  will  be  maintained,  their 
Constitution  preserved,  and  their  peace  and  pros- 
perity permanently  secured.” — On  the  other  hand, 
Jefferson  Davis,  as  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  by  a proclamation  dated  July  25,  appointed 
the  2l8t  of  August  to  be  observed  as  a day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  on  account  of  the  reverses  which  the 
Confederate  cause  had  sustained.  Mr.  Davis,  in  his 
proclamation,  says  that  the  former  successes  of  the 
Confederates  on  sea  and  land  had  made  them  self- 
odnfidont  and  forgetful  of  their  reliance  upon  God ; 
that  “the  love  of  lucre  had  eaten  like  a gangrene 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  land that  therefore  they 
had  no  right  to  complain  that  they  had  been  “ chas- 
tened,” but  should  “ receive  in  humble  thankfulness 
the  lesson  which  He  has  taught  in  our  recent  re- 
verses.” 

The  victories  thus  claimed  on  our  side,  and  the 
defeats  acknowledged  by  our  enemies,  are  numerous 
and  of  great  importance,  though,  in  the  case  of  the 
first,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  less  decisive  than 
had  been  hoped.  After  his  defeat  here  General  Lee 
retreated  slowly  to  the  Potomac,  leaving  his  dead 
and  a great  portion  of  his  wounded  behind  him,  but 
canying  off  almost  his  entire  train  of  artillery,  and 
a considerable  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  se- 
cured. The  retreat  was  made  in  perfect  order,  as 
far  as  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  concerned,  al- 
though there  were  a large  number  of  stragglers  who 
fell  into  our  hands.  Reaching  the  Potomac,  w’hich 
was  80  swollen  by  recent  rains  as  to  be  unfordable, 
he  took  up  so  strong  a position  that  General  Meade, 
who  had  cautiously  followed,  was  unwilling  to  peril 
tlie  success  w'bich  he  had  gained  by  attacking  him. 
Lee  remained  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river  un- 
til the  14th  of  July,  when  he  succeeded  in  crossing 
with  his  entire  army,  except  a brigade  composing 
the  rear  guard,  w'hich  was  attacked  and  captured  at 
Falling  Waters.  According  to  the  best  estimates, 
Lee  crossed  into  Maryland  with  about  90,000  men. 
During  his  three  weeks’  campaign  his  losses  in  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  prisoners  exceeded  33,000.  He  fell 
back  slowly  towani  the  Rappahannock,  followed  by 
General  Meade,  and  at  the  latest  advices  the  two 
armies  occupied  nearly  the  same  positions  as  before 
the  Confederate  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  Our 
entire  loss  was  about  18,000,  cf  whom  there  were 
13,000  wounded,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  will 
soon  be  able  to  resume  duty. 

Apart  from  the  great  artilleiy  and  infantry  action 
at  Gettysburg,  there  were  several  sharp  engage- 
ments of  cavalry.  The  principal  of  these  were  at 
Hanover,  on  the  6th  of  July,  where  Stuart  was  de-  j 
feated  by  Buford  with  a loss  of  1000  prisoners ; at 
Funktown,  on  the  9th,  where  Pleasanton  captured 
600 ; and  at  Boonsboro,  on  the  9th,  where  Kilpat-  ’ 
rick  gained  a victory.  Heretofore  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  the  enemy  were  stronger  than  ourselves 
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in  this  arm  of  the  service ; but  now  it  is  conceded 
that  the  case  is  reversed. 

By  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  about  31,000  pris- 
oners, 220  cannon,  and  70,000  stand  of  small-arms 
fell  into  our  hands.  The  prisoners  were  paroled  by 
General  Grant,  under  obligations  not  to  act  in  any 
way  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  until  ex- 
changed ; a largo  part  of  them  have  dispersed  to 
their  homes.  The  entire  loss  of  the  enemy  daring 
Grant’s  campaign  against  Vicksburg  was  nearly 
40,000 ; ours  being  about  7000. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Port  Hudson,  which  was  surren- 
dered on  the  8 th  of  July  to  General  Banks.  There 
were  about  7000  prisoners,  50  cannon,  and  a consid- 
erable number  of  small-arms.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  source  to  the  mouth, 
has  now  been  opened,  and  the  Confederacy  is  thus 
virtually  separated  into  two  parts,  neither  capable 
of  rendering  any  effective  service  to  the  other.— 

The  whole  force  of  General  Banks  being  concentra- 
ted upon  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  resume  operations  in  that  part  of  Louisi- 
ana which  had  been  overrun  by  Banks.  They  cap- 
tured Brashear  City,  seizing  a considerable  amount 
of  supplies  and  munitions.  The  place  was,  how- 
ever, recaptured  on  the  22d  of  July. 

Directly  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  General  Sher- 
man was  dispatched  to  meet  Johnston,  who  had 
taken  up  his  position  at  Jackson,  the  capital  of 
Mississippi.  The  place  was  abandoned  by  the  ene- 
my on  the  16th,  and  a large  amount  of  stores  which 
he  had  collected  were  destroyed,  Johnston  falling 
back  into  the  interior. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Lee’s  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania,  a bold  raid  was  made  into  Ohio  by 
the  noted  guerrilla  General  John  H.  Morgan.  At 
first  he  met  with  considerable  success,  but  as  he  ad- 
vanced our  forces  closed  around  him,  and  after  a se- 
ries of  engagements  his  forces,  numbering  in  all 
nearly  5000,  were  almost  to  a man  either  idlled  or 
captured. 

A vigorous  attempt  to  capture  Charleston  was 
commenced  on  the  10th  of  July  by  our  land  and 
naval  forces,  under  command  of  General  Gilmore 
and  Admiral  Dahlgren.  Morris  Island,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  commands  Fort  Sumter,  was  seized 
and  occupied,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Wagner, 
a strong  earth-work,  which  is  held  by  the  enemy. 

An  attempt  to  carry  this  by  assault  on  the  18th 
failed,  our  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners 
amounting  to  nearly  1000.  The  siege  is  st&l  vigor- 
ously pressed. 

Besides  these  leading  operations  during  the  month 
of  July,  others  of  considerable  importance  w'ere  sno- 
cessfully  undertaken.  We  present  a brief  summary 
of  these,  omitting  several  that  ore  reported,  but  ol 
which  authentic  accounts  have  not  been  received : 

July  8.  Victory  of  Gettysburg  i Enemy's  loss  fully  33,000 
men. 

“ 4.  C^tui#o/ Enemy's  loss  31,000  men 

and  220  cannon.— Fiefory  at  Helena^  Arkan- 
sas: Enemy's  loss  2700. — Evacuation  of  TnU 
lahoma  by  Bragg:  Enemy's  loss  within  a few 
days  about  5000. 

“ 6.  Battle  of  Hanover:  Stuart’s  cavalry  defeated, 

with  a loss  of  1000  prisoners. 

8.  Capture  of  Port  Hudson : Enemy's  loss  7000, 
besides  cannon  and  ammunition. — Battle  cf 
Funkatown:  Enemy's  loss  600. 

“ 0.  Battle  of  Boonsboro : Enemy's  loss  conslderablei 
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July  la  Charleston  assailed  hy  r combined  naval  and 
military  foree. 

“ 18.  I'a^oo  Cili/  capiured:  Enemy’s  loss  500  prison- 
ers, six  (?UD8,  a gun-bout^  and  stores. 

14.  IkUtle  of  Falling  Waters:  Enemy’s  loss  a whole 
brigade  captured. — Capture  qf  Fart  FovsluU- 
tan  on  James  River. 

“ 16.  Capture  of  JacLsoiu  Mississippi.— at  Elk 
Creeks  Arkansas:  5000  Confederates,  under 
Cooper,  defeated  by  Blunt 

‘ ‘ 1 1,  Faval  Expeditwns  up  lied  Jtiver  and  to  Fatchez : 
Large  captures  of  stores  and  munitions. 

“ IS.  Battle  of  Duffingion^  Ohio:  1000  of  Morgan's 
band  captured. 

“ 10.  Affair  at  Jackson^  Tennessee:  Two  companies 
of  the  enemy  and  an  ammunition  train  cap- 
tured.— Of  .Morgan’s  band  300  more  captured. 

“ 20.  Action  at  George's  Creek,  Ohio:  Of  Morgan’s 
band  1500  more  captured. 

“ 22.  Cavalry  Expedition  from  Feicbem,  North  Car- 
olina: Railroad  bridge  over  Tar  River  de- 
stroyed, together  with  two  steamers  and  an 

unfinished  ironclad liecaptnre  qf  Drashear 

City,  Louisiana. 

“ C6.  Surrender  of  Morgan^  with  the  whole  of  his  re- 
maining forces,  \o  General  Shackelford. 

The  “reverses”  acknowledged  by  JefTerson  Davis 
in  bis  fast-day  proclamation,  thus  included  at  least 
twenty  distinct  instances  within  as  many  days,  in- 
volving a loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  of 
nearly  100,000  men,  300  cannon,  immense  quantities 
of  small-arms,  stores,  and  ammunition,  the  disorgan- 
ization of  the  annies  of  the  West,  the  sundering  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  practical  expulsion  of  its 
armies  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ; an  attack, 
with  every  promise  of  success,  upon  Charleston ; the 
way  apparently  open  to  Mobile ; while,  if  Charles- 
ton should  fall,  Savannah  must  at  once  follow'.  At 
the  most  moderate  estimate,  one-third  of  the  avail- 
able force  of  the  Confederacy  must  have  been  prac- 
tically annihilated  during  the  first  three  weelu  of 
July.  The  army  of  Virginia,  under  its  able  General 
is,  however,  still  strong,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
fully  equal  to  that  which  w'e  have  opposed  to  it. 
It  may  also  be  considerably  strengthened  from  the 
fragments  of  the  other  armies  which  have  been  ren- 
dered useless,  and  also  by  means  of  the  conscription 
lately  ordered,  by  which  every  male  person  between 

the  ages  of  18  and  45  is  summoned  into  service. 

On  the  1st  of  August  Mr.  Davis  issued  an  address  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  States,  telling  them 
that  the  enemy  were  gathering  heavy  masses  for  a 
.general  invasion,  assuring  them  that  there  w'as  now 
no  alternative  but  victory  or  subjugation,  and  call- 
ing upon  all  who  bad  b^n  called  out  and  not  re- 
ported for  duty,  or  who  have  absented  themselves 
from  tlieir  posts,  to  join  the  army  at  once.  The  ad- 
dress concludes  thus : 

“ I c.'ill  on  yon,  then,  my  countrymen,  to  hasten  to  your 
camps,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  honor  and  of  duty, 
and  fumroon  those  who  have  absented  themselves  without 
leave,  or  who  have  remained  absent  beyond  the  period  al- 
lowed by  their  furloughs,  to  repair  without  delay  to  their 
respective  commands;  and  1 do  hereby  declare  that  1 
grant  a general  pardon  and  amnesty  to  all  olhcers  and 
men  within  tlie  Confederacy,  now  absent  without  leave, 
who  shall,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  return  to  their 
proper  posts  of  duty ; but  no  excuse  will  bo  received  for 
any  delay  beyond  twenty  days  after  the  first  publication 
of  this  proclamation  in  the  State  in  which  the  absentee 
may  be  at  the  date  of  the  publication.  This  amnesty  and 
pardon  shall  extend  to  all  who  have  been  accused,  or  who 
liave  been  convicted  and  are  undergoing  sentence  for  ab- 
sence  without  leave,  desertion,  excepting  only  those  who 
have  been  twice  convicted  of  desertion. 

Finally,  1 conjure  my  countrywomen— the  wives,  mo- 
thers, sisters,  and  daughters  of  the  Confederacy— to  use 
their  all-powerful  Influence  in  aid  of  this  coll,  to  add  one 
orownlDg  lacrifice  to  those  wlilch  their  patriotism  has  so 
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freely  and  constantly  offered  on  their  country's  altar,  and 
to  take  care  that  none  who  owe  service  in  the  field  shall 
be  sheltered  sA  home  from  the  disgrace  of  having  deserted 
their  duty  to  their  families,  to  their  country,  and  to  their 
God.** 

The  law  of  retaliation  Is  formally  announced  by 
both  the  National  and  the  Confederate  authorities. 

Two  Confederate  officers  were  executed  in  Tennes- 
see, June  9,  by  order  of  General  Itosecrans,  as  spies 
found  within  our  lines.  The  Confederates  chose  by 
lot,  from  among  our  prisoners  at  Richmond,  two  of- 
ficers, and  set  them  apart  for  execution,  when  or- 
dered, in  retaliation.  Two  officers  of  the  enemy  in 
our  hands  were  then  placed  in  close  confinement,  to 
be  executed  if  the  threats  of  the  enemy  were  carried 
out.  President  Lincoln  has  also  issued  a proclama- 
tion declaring,  in  effect,  that  no  distinction  will  be 
recognized  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  our  white 
and  colored  troops  who  may  be  captured  by  the  en- 
emy. Every  case  of  ill-treatment  will  be  retaliated 
in  kind:  hanging  for  hanging,  shooting  for  shoot- 
ing, imprisonment  for  imprisonment.  If  a colored 
soldier,  taken  prisoner,  is  sold  into  slaveiyy  a Con- 
federate prisoner  will,  in  return,  be  confin^  at  hard 
labor  in  some  prison  until  the  colored  prisoner  is  set 
at  liberty. 

The  most  serious  riot  which  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  United  States  broke  out  In  New  York  on  the 
morning  of  July  13.  At  the  outset  it  was  merely  a 
demonstration  against  the  draft,  which  was  then  in 
progress  in  the  Ninth  District  of  the  city.  This 
district  is  inhabited  mainly  by  laborers,  a great  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  of  foreign  birth.  They  had 
been  wrought  to  exasperation  against  the  clause  in 
the  bill  which  allowed  a person  whose  name  was 
drawn  to  purchase  exemption  by  the.  payment  of 
$300.  The  rich  man,  they  were  told,  was  thus  safe 
from  draft  by  the  payment  of  a sum  which  was  of 
no  account  to  him,  while  the  poor  man  Mould  be 
compelled  to  enter  the  army,  leaving  his  family  des- 
titute. The  draft  had  been  commenced  on  Satur- 
day the  11th  without  disturbance.  Sunday  passed 
quietly ; but  hardly  w'os  the  drawing  commenced  on 
Monday  when  a sudden  attack  was  made  by  an  arm- 
ed mob  upon  the  office.  The  wheel  was  destroyed, 
the  lists  scattered,  and  the  building  set  on  fire.  The 
excitement  spread  through  the  city,  crowds  gather- 
ed every  where,  with  no  apparent  common  object; 
but  during  the  day  the  movement  seemed  to  be  con- 
trolled by  leaders  in  two  general  directions.  The 
first  was  an  attack  upon  the  negroes ; the  second  an 
assault  upon  every  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  draft,  or  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  party.  Unfortunately  / 
the  militia  regiments,  who  have  alwa3^8  been  relied 
upon  to  uphold  public  order  in  case  of  emergency, 
had  been  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  withstand  the 
Confederate  invasion;  and  the  only  guardians  left 
for  the  public  peace  were  the  regular  police  and  a 
few  hundred  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  forts.  These 
were  too  few  to  protect  the  dozen  miles  between 
the  extremities  of  the  city.  The  mob,  dispersed  in 
one  quarter,  would  reassemble  at  another,  and  for 
four  days  the  city  seemed  given  up  to  their  control. 

The  outrages  committed  during  this  time  Mere  nu- 
merous and  aggravated,  Negroes  w'ero  assaulted, 
beaten  to  death,  mutilated,  and  hung;  building 
after  building  was  sacked  and  burned;  gangs  of 
desperadoes  patrolled  the  streets,  levying  contribu- 
tions, and  ordering  places  of  business  to  be  closed. 

A Colored  Orphan  A^lum,  sheltering  some  hun- 
dreds of  children,  was  sacked  and  burned.  After 
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the  first  day  the  riot,  which  was  at  first  directed 
against  the  draft,  took  a new  turn.  The  entire  mass 
of  scoundrelism  in  the  city  seemed  to  have  been  let 
loose  for  indiscriminate  plunder.  Women,  half-grown 
boys,  and  children  were  foremost  in  the  work  of  rob- 
ber}', and  no  man  felt  safe  from  attack.  The  police 
force  did  their  duty  manfully,  aided  at  first  by  the 
few  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  I'egiments  who  began  to  return  from 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  street  fights  which  occurred 
many  of  the  defenders  of  law  and  order  lost  their 
lives,  while  a far  larger  number  of  the  rioters  were 
killed.  Gradually  the  bands  of  rioters  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  restored.  Fully 
a hundred  persons  were  killed,  and  property  to  an 
immense  amount  was  destroyed.  The  city  and 
county  are  legally  responsible  for  all  losses  occa- 
sioned by  mobs  and  riots.  Claims  to  the  amount  of 
about  a million  and  a half  of  dollars  have  been  pre- 
sented. Already  scores  of  the  ringleaders  have  been 
apprehended,  including  a number  chaiged  wdth  mur- 
der and  arson.  We  place  this  brief  outline  upon  rec- 
ord,  proposing  at  a future  time  to  give  a more  full 
account,  and  to  present  a detail  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  blind  guilty  mob,  and  their  still  more  guilty 
aiders  and  abettors. 

MEXICO. 

The  French  invasion  of  Mexico  having  proved 
successful,  we  present  a brief  resum6  of  the  whole 
transaction  from  the  commencement,  repeating  inci- 
dents which  have  already  appeared  in  our  Record. 
The  successive  Governments  of  Mexico  have  for 
years  committed  many  aggressions  upon  foreigners 
residing  in  the  country.  The  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain  entered  into  a conven- 
tion, in  the  latter  part  of  18G1,  by  which  they  agreed 
to  contribute  each  a naval  and  military  force  to 
compel  the  Mexican  Government  to  fullill  its  treaty 
stipulations.  They  expressly  affirmed,  how'cver, 
that  it  was  no  part  of  their  purpose  to  make  any  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  or  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  the  Mexican  people  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government.  The  Spanish  portion  of  the  expedition 
was  the  first  in  the  field,  leaving  Havana  on  the 
28 ih  of  November,  1861,  and  rendezvousing  before 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  10th  of  December.  On  the  15th 
that  place,  with  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa,  was 
surrendered.  The  French  and  British  forces  arrived 
soon  after,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into,  the 
Mexican  Government  agreeing  to  the  demands  of 
the  Allies.  The  British  and  Spanish  commanders 
then  withdrew  from  the  expedition,  leaving  the 
French,  under  General  Lorenez.  This  commander, 
acting,  as  he  said,  under  the  special  orders  of  the 
Emperor,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Mexican  General  Almonte,  who  had  set  himself  up 
in  opposition  to  the  Government  of  Juarez.  The 
avowed  object  of  this  coalition  was  to  establish  an 
Imperial  Government,  under  a European  prince. 
The  name  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  brother  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  suggested,  though  it 
was  fh>in  the  first  suspected  that  the  real  design  of 
the  French  Emperor  was  to  provide  a transatlantic 
throne  for  Prince  Napoleon,  as  a sort  of  honorable 
exile  to  remove  him  from  France,  where  his  political 
course  ivos  displeasing  to  the  Emperor.  This  con- 
duct of  the  French  seemed  to  unite  the  whole  Mex- 
ican people.  Lorenez,  attempting  to  march  upon 
the  capital,  was  defeated  at  Puebla  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1862;  but  the  Emperor,  resolved  upon  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose,  sent  General  Forey,  one 
of  his  own  special  &vorites,  with  lai^  reinforce- 


ments, to  take  the  command  of  the  Mexican  expedi- 
tion. In  a letter  to  Forey  the  Emperor,  for  the  first 
time,  dev'eloped  publicly  his  intentions.  He  said 
that  it  was  not  for  the  ^'interest  of  Franco  that  the 
United  States  should  seize  possession  of  all  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf,  dominate  from  thence  the  Antilles,  as 
well  os  South  America,  and  be  the  sole  dispenser  of 
the  products  of  the  New  World.”  If  a stable  Gov- 
ernment could  be,  with  the  assistance  of  France, 
established  in  Mexico,  it  would  be  favorable  to 
France ; the  object  was  then  to  march  upon  the  cap- 
ital, “and  boldly  plant  there  our  flag;  to  establish 
a monarchy,  if  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  na- 
tional sentiment  of  the  country,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
Government  which  promises  some  stability.”  Fo- 
rey, upon  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz,  September  25th, 
issued  a proclamation,  in  which  the  actual  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  styled  “ a handful  of  men 
without  scruples  and  without  conscience,  who  have 
trampled  upon  the  rights  of  men,  have  governed  by 
the  means  of  the  most  sanguinary  system  of  terror, 
and  w'ho,  to  sustain  themselves,  have  not  been 
ashamed  of  selling  to  foreigners,  piece  by  piece,  the 
territory  of  their  country.”  As  soon  as  this  Govern- 
ment was  overthrown  the  Mexican  people  would  be 
left  at  liberty  to  “freely  elect  the  Government  which 
they  please.”  Proclamations  to  the  same  general 
purpose  were  repeated  at  various  times ; through  all 
of  them  runs  a strain  of  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  the  key-note  of  which  is  found  in  the  letter 
of  the  Emperor.  The  thing  to  be  done  was  to  estab- 
lish a strong  Government  of  the  Latin  race,  which 
should  form  a counterpoise  to  the  United  States, 
Meanwhile  he  proceeded  cautiously  in  his  militaiy 
operations.  The  one  object  w'as  to  march  upon  the 
capital,  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  possession 
of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  always  been  equivalent  to 
the  control  of  the  whole  countiy.  To  this  there 
were  many  obstacles.  The  roads  were  in  an  almost 
impassable  condition ; the  country  was  bared  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  army  must  carry  with  it  all  that  it  re- 
quired. The  Mexican  Government  also  acted  ^vith 
decided  energy,  and  received  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  the  country.  Congress  denounced  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  French,  accepted  the  issue  of  war,  and 
gathered  a force  far  greater  than  was  supposed  possi- 
ble. To  reach  the  capital  Puebla  must  he  taken,  and 
here  the  whole  available  strength  of  the  Mexicans  was , 
concentrated.  U poii  this  place  Forey  advanced  slow- 
ly and  cautiously,  the  other  operations  which  were 
undertaken  being  merely  subsidiary  to  this.  The 
city  was  finally  invested  on  the  18th  of  March,  1863. 
It  was  defended  by  a system  of  detached  fortresses, 
with  powerful  artillery,  and  a force  of  about  20,000 
men.  The  assailants  were  repulsed  in  several  at- 
tacks, and  had  at  times  to  wait  inactive  for  supplies 
of  artillery  and  ammunition ; but  they  gained  on 
the  whole  day  by  day ; defense  after  defense  was 
captured ; supplies  ran  short,  and  a vigorous  attempt 
made  by  Com  monfort  to  relieve  the  garrisoD  failed 
of  success,  and  on  the  17  th  of  May,  the  French  hav- 
ing breached  Fort  Totimehuacan,  the  strongest  of 
the  remaining  defenses,  wero  about  to  make  an  as- 
sault, when  the  city  was  surrendered  with  all  its  de- 
fenders. The  fall  of  Puebla  decided  the  question. 
The  French,  without  losing  time,  pressed  on  toward 
the  capital.  The  Government  of  Juarez,  indeed,  an- 
nounced its  determination  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country  to  the  last  extremity ; but  upon 
the  approach  of  the  French  they  abandoned  Mexico, 
on  the  3l8t  of  May,  fleeing  to  ^n  Luis  Potosi,  with 
what  amount  of  money  and  arms  they  could  collect. 
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The  principal  members  of  the  “ Church  Party”  sent  to 
Forcy,  who  was  not  far  off,  to  take  possession  of  the 
capitol.  On  the  Dth  of  June  he  made  his  formal  en- 
try amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  He 
at  once  practically  assumed  the  fjoverninent  of  the 
country,  placing  the  press  under  French  censorship, 
summoning  the  adherents  of  Juarez  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  appointing  a 
kind  of  Provisional  Government,  consisting  of  a Supe- 
rior Council  of  35  members,  and  a Council  of  Nota- 
bles of  215,  who  were,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to 
choose  a form  of  government.  This  Council  of  Nota- 
bles by  a vote,  unanimous  with  the  exception  of 
two  dissentients,  declared  in  favor  of  alx>lishing  the 
republican  form  of  government,  and  establishing  an 
Empire.  They  chose  as  Emperor  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria ; and  in  case  he  should  de- 
cline, they  requested  Napoleon  to  select  the  future 
Emperor.  There  seems  to  be  little  probability  that 
the  government  of  Juarez  will  be  able  to  make  any 
further  efftctual  opposition  to  the  French  conquest. 
If  we  can  judge  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  and  the  manner  in  'which  the 
first  proposition  was  received,  the  offer  made  to  the 
Archduke  will  not  be  accepted.  And  then  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  will  have  the  privilege  of  nomina- 
ting, and  virtually  appointing,  the  futui*e  Emperor 
of  Mexico. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  issued  directions  to  t^he 
officials  throughout  the  Empire  defining  their  duties 
ns  neutrals  in  the  contest  wMged  in  America.  Bel- 
ligerent vessels  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  but  the 
naval  stores  of  which  they  are  in  need  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  to  their  point  of  destination ; and 
to  receive  these  they  must  have  an  actual  point  of 
destination.  No  shelter  or  assistance  is  to  be  given 
vessels  cruising  about  in  search  of  the  enemy’s  ships. 
War  vessels  must  not  increase  their  crews  by  en- 
listing even  their  own  countrymen  in  the  ports  of 
the  Empire ; nor  can  they  purchase  arms  or  muni- 
tions of  any  kind ; and,  finally,  the  Alubama  is  not 
to  be  admitted  into  any  Brazilian  port,  because  she 
has  made  tlie  island  of  Kata  a sort  of  stopping-place, 
leaving  her  anchorage  there  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing prizes.  The  Bi-azilian  neutrality  is  thus  an 
honest  and  practical  one. 

EUROPE. 

The  report  of  our  recent  successes  has  apparently 
produced  a great  change  of  feeling  in  Great  Britain. 
The  stock-market  is  the  surest  indication  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion.  Our  National  stocks  went  up  fonr 
or  five  per  cent. ; the  Confederate  cotton-loan  de- 
clined fifteen  or  eighteen.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  anxious  to  bring  about 
a joint  recognition  by  the  Great  European  Pow'ers 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Great  Britain  hesi- 
tates to  unite  in  this;  but  meanwhile  practically 
adheres  to  the  doctrine  tliat  vessels  may  be  built 
and  eejuipped  in  her  ports,  notoriously  designed  for 
the  Confederate  Government,  and  may  be  sent  to  sea 
without  obstruction,  if  unarmed;  meanwhile  the 
armaments  may  be  sent  out,  equally  unobstructed, 
in  other  vessels,  and  placed  on  IxKird  of  the  ships  for 
which  they  are  designed.  There  have  been  long  de- 
bates in  Parliament  upon  this  subject,  but  the  result 
is  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to 
place  no  real  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  building 
and  equipment  of  vessels  to  prey  upon  our  commerce. 
It  is  notorious  that  several  have  lately  been  sent  out 
from  British  ship-yards,  and  others,  quite  as  formi- 
dable as  any  afloat,  are  in  process  of  construction. 
Wo  may  therefore  assume  that  the  Govomments 
both  ^-l^ngland  and  France  ore  hostile  to  us,  and 
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await  only  a favorable  opportunity  to  declare  their 
hostility  directly,  as  they  have  done  indirectly. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  until  October  14.  The 
Queen’s  speech  trusted  that  the  negotiations  in  be- 
half of  Poland  w'ould  prevent  a European  w'ar ; de- 
clared her  determination  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
American  war;  announced  that  negotiations  were 
in  progress  for  uniting  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece ; spoke  of  the  difficulties  in  Ja- 
pan, which  it  w^as  hoped  would  be  adjusted,  and  of 
the  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Bra- 
zil, which  she  trusted  would  be  speedily  resumed. 

Meanvrhile,  how’ever,  the  American  question  is 
for  the  moment  overshadowed  by  that  of  Poland, 
which  threatens  more  strongly  from  day  to  day  to 
result  in  a general  European  war.  Interminable 
letters  have  been  exchanged  between  the  Ministers 
of  the  various  Powers ; the  net  results  of  wliich  are 
that  Russia  scornfully  denies  the  right  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  to  interfere  at  all.  Tim  Poles 
must,  says  Prince  Gortschakoff,  in  reply  to  the  En- 
glish note,  “ throw  down  their  arms  and  submit  to 
the  clemency  of  the  Emperor.  Every  other  ar- 
rangement would  be  incompatible  with  the  dignity 
of  our  august  master,  and  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  Russian  nation.”  A series  of  “six  points”  had 
been  presented  by  the  Western  Powers  as  their  ulti- 
matum. The  reply  to  these  was  that  the  Emperor 
had  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  majority  of  these, 
but  would  not  act  under  the  constraint  of  foreign  in- 
tervention. A further  proposition  for  a Conference 
of  the  eight  Powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  Vien- 
na, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  “ six  points,” 
was  rejected.  Russia  would  confer  only  wdth  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  who  alone  had  any  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  Polish  question.  The  reply  to  the 
French  note  is  similar  in  substance,  though  couched 
in  still  less  courteous  terms.  The  principal  focus  of 
the  insurrection  is  declared  to  be  in  Paris,  where  a 
vast  conspiracy  had  been  organized  to  keep  alive 
disorders  by  the  terror  of  a secret  committee,  and  by 
assurances  of  foreign  intervention.  The  note  to  the 
French  Government  is  almost  equivalent  to  an  actual 
defiance. — The  note  to  Austria  is  more  conciliatory. 

It  professes  a willingness  to  join  with  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  only  Powers  y>ho  have  any  right  to  in- 
terfere, in  considering  their  common  interests.  Aus- 
tria replied  that  she  would  act  in  concert  'wdth  the 
other  six  Powers,  and  declined  the  suggestion  of  a 
joint  conference  with  Russia  and  Prussia.  The 
present  aspect  of  affairs  is  thus  summed  up  in  the 
London  Spectator:  “The  air  is  heavy  with  rumors 
of  coming  war.  The  Russian  replies  both  to  En- 
gland and  France  are  unexpectedly  haughty,  and 
there  is  a marked  disposition  in  Paris  to  urge  the 
Emperor  on  to  war.  The  Austrian  Goveniment  has 
expressed  its  decision  to  adhere  to  the  Western  Pow- 
ers ; the  Swedish  Government  has  called  a council 
of  war  to  deliberate  on  its  position ; the  National 
Government  of  Poland  has  issued  a secret  circular 
promising  the  insurgents  speedy  assistance.  There 
are  accounts  of  new  armaments  in  Russia,  and  of 
movements  of  fleets  toward  Cherbourg ; exchanges 
have  been  depressed  and  the  price  of  securities  low- 
ered. The  balance  of  evidence  inclines  toward  a 
catastrophe ; but  until  the  Emperor  has  spoken  any 

opinion  must  partake  more  or  less  of  conjecture.” 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  throughout  Europe, 
and  between  Europe  and  America,  thus  rests  upon 
the  decision  of  one  man,  far  past  middle  life  and 
with  health  more  infirm  than  belongs  to  his  years. 

He  can  with  a breath  open  a contest  the  close  of 
which  he  can  never  expect  to  see. 
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Romoioj  by  Gbobob  Eliot.  The  Author  of 
**Adam  Bede”  woa  her  reputation  by  a series  of 
tales  in  which  the  phases  of  English  life  and  char- 
acter with  which  she  was  familiar  from  childhood 
were  depicted  with  pre-Raffaelitic  minuteness  and 
fidelit}'.  As  in  the  case  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  any 
one  conversant  with  the  varieties  of  English  life 
might  have  told  almost  to  a mile  the  homo  of  the 
author.  It  was  a bold  venture  for  her  to  peril  her 
reputation  on  an  entirely  new  field,  and  to  attempt 
to  delineate  scenes  and  characters  to  which  she  must 
necessarily  be  a stranger.  Her  subject  was,  to  all 
appearance,  unhappily  chosen.  Italian  life  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  so  different  from  English  life 
in  the  nineteenth  that  the  great  public,  to  whom 
the  novelist  appeals,  could  not  be  expected  to  feel 
any  warm  sympathy  with  it.  As  the  first  chapters 
of  Roinola  appeared  there  was  a general  feeling  that 
the  book  would  be  a failure.  But  gradually  it  be- 
gan to  be  perceived  that  the  author  was  wiser  than 
the  critics;  that  she  was  working  with  perfect 
certainty  toward  a definite  end,  wdth  an  absolute 
command  of  all  the  means  necessaiy  for  its  attain* 
ment.  She  had  undertaken  a great  historical  pic- 
ture, the  separate  parts  of  which  were  to  be  consid- 
ered in  their  relations  to  and  their  effect  upon  the 
whole  composition.  As  the  work  developed  it  was 
seen  that  the  early  chapters,  in  which  Florentine 
life — the  street  scenes,  the  gossip  of  the  barber's- 
shop,  and  the  talk  of  scholars,  peasants,  signors,  and 
soldiers — was  presented,  were  but  the  back-ground 
of  the  scene  in  which  Tito,  Baidassarre,  and  Savon- 
arola were  to  play  their  parts.  Point  by  point  ev- 
ery thing,  even  to  the  minutest  touch,  fell  into  its 
place ; and  now  that  the  picture  is  completed,  all 
see  that  it  is  a great  work  of  art.  Miss  Evans  (or 
rather,  Mra.  Lewes)  is  certainly  inferior  to  Scott  in 
delineating  the  rapid  march  of  events ; but  she  ex- 
cels him  in  clear  delineation  of  character.  Out  of 
Shakspeare  we  know  not  where  in  all  literature  to 
find  a character  so  thoroughly  conceived  and  clearly 
defined  as  that  of  Tito,  the  very  type  and  model  of 
the  Greek  race,  winning  all  hearts  by  the  sweetness 
of  his  temper  and  the  charm  of  his  manner,  loving 
most  things,  and  hating  nothing  but  pain,  bodily  or 
mental ; never  deliberately  proposing  to  do  any  thing 
cruel  or  base,  but  descending  step  by  step  into  cru- 
elty and  baseness,  simply  because  he  tried  to  step 
away  from  every  thing  unpleasant ; betraying  every 
trust  reposed  in  him,  simply  because  he  cared  only 
for  his  own  safety  and  pleasure.  Baidassarre  also  is 
a wonderful  creation,  reminding  us,  and  at  no  long 
distance,  of  Shakspeare's  Lear.  Of  Savonarola  we 
need  not  speak.  Here  the  author  had  to  find,  not 
create,  but  she  has  succeeded  in  producing  a wonder- 
ful picture  of  the  Italian  Luther.  Most  of  our  read- 
ers, wo  trust,  have  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
story  as  it  has  for  so  many  months  been  presented 
before  them  in  this  Magazine ; but  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated it  should  he  read  as  a whole.  “ Romola”  will 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  three  great  historical 
novebi  in  our  language.  If  the  first  place  is  assign- 
ed to  “ Ivanhoe,"  we  may  perhaps  hesitate  whether 
the  second  shall  be  accorded  to  “ Quentin  Durward” 
or  “ llomola.”  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

War  Pictures  from  the  Soutkj  by  Estvas.  (Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.)  Colonel  Est- 
van  is  apparently  a true  soldier  of  fortune,  the  near- 
est reppe^ntative  which  our  century  affords  to  the 
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**free  lances”  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  would  fight 
bravely  and  honestly  on  either  side  as  long  as  his 
term  of  agreement  lasted;  but  that  expired,  be 
would  be  just  os  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the  oth- 
er side.  We  gather  from  an  incidental  notice  that 
he  served  in  the  Russian  forces  at  Sebastopol,  then 
came  to  America,  and  finding  himself  in  Virginia  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  accepted  a commis- 
sion in  the  Confederate  anny,  took  part  in  all  the 
great  operations  down  to  the  close  of  the  Seven 
battles  before  Richmond,  then  lost  his  health, 
resigned  his  commission,  made  his  way  North,  and 
finally  to  Europe,  where  he  undertook  to  write  a 
history  of  the  battles,  in  many  of  which  he  took  an 
honorable  part.  His  work  is  really  a very  valuablo 
one — the  best,  on  the  whole,  which  has  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject.  Ho  uses  bis  pen  as  impartially 
as  he  would  have  done  his  sword.  That  he  fouglit 
with  the  Confederates  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
write  for  them.  He  is  as  prompt  to  praise  our  do- 
ings as  theirs ; and  his  position  with  the  enemy  gavo 
him  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  many 
things  of  which  a Union  w-riter  could  not  be  aware. 

His  account  of  the  careless,  riotous  manner  in  which 
the  great  rebellion  was  opened  at  Charleston  reflects 
little  honor  upon  the  men  who  fired  the  train.  They 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  disruption  of  a great  nation 
simply  as  a frolic.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  book  describes  the  condition  of  Ricli- 
mond  after  it  had  becomo  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. All  the  scoundrelism  of  the  South  seems  to 
have  swarmed  thither.  Gamblers  and  rowdies  from 
Now  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  and  Baltimore  took  up 
their  quarters  there.  Men  were  attacked  in  the 
theatre,  assaulted  in  their  boarding-houses,  and  mur- 
dered in  the  streets.  Paris  during  the  massacres  of 
September,  ’93,  or  New  York  during  the  brief  reign 
of  terror  of  July,  ’63,  showed  nothing  w'orse  than 
was  seen  in  Richmond  for  months.  The  Confed- 
erates have  asserted  so  often  and  loudly  that  they 
have  conducted  the  war  on  civilizcil  principles,  while 
on  our  side  it  has  been  waged  wdth  savage  barbari- 
ty, that  their  assertions  have  come  to  bo  accepted 
as  true  in  Europe,  and  to  a degree  among  us.  To 
those  who  have  given  any  faith  to  these  assertions 
we  commend  a careful  perusal  of  those  portions  of 
Colonel  Estvan’s  book  in  which  are  detailed  instances 
of  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  wounded  and  pris- 
oners on  both  sides.  He  tells  simply  what  he  saw ; 
and  if  any  thing  can  change  the  opinions  of  our  open 
enemies  abroad  or  our  secret  foes  at  home  it  will  be 
these  plain  and  direct  statements.  Colonel  Estv^i 
speaks  with  perfect  frankness  of  the  military  lead- 
ers on  both  sides,  giving  to  each  that  share  of  blame 
or  praise  which  he  considers  to  belong  to  them. 

He  praises  McClellan  as  freely  as  he  does  Lee  or 
Johnston,  depreciates  Anderson  and  Beauregard, 
extols  Wise  and  Fr4mont.  If  at  any  time  be  de- 
parts from  his  studied  impartiality,  it  is  in  speak- 
ing of  Bragg  and  Floyd.  The  former  appears  in 
his  pages  as  an  empty  braggart ; the  latter  as  a 
knave  and  a fool.  The  soldier  of  fortune  can  not 
conceive  how  any  man  could,  as  Floyd  did,  play 
falsely  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted.  These 
points  are,  however,  rather  incidental  than  essential. 

The  main  value  of  tlie  work  consists  in  its  faithful- 
ness as  a military  history.  The  author  possessed 
the  military  knmvledge  necessary  to  warrant  him  in 

undertaking  the  task,  had  access  to  abundant  means 
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of  information,  and  bad  no  prepossessions  which 
would  prevent  a faithful  use  of  his  qualifications 
and  materials.  We  accept  his  bool^as  a reliable 
one,  none  the  less  w'illingly  because  it  shows  that, 
upon  the  whole,  our  soldiers  were  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  enemy,  and  the  capacity  of  our  gen- 
erals nowise  inferior.  The  truth  is  that  we  had  a 
lor  more  difficult  work  to  do  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
our  enemies,  so  that  they  could  attain  apparent  suc- 
cess with  less  labor  and  skill  than  was  demanded 
&om  os. 

The  Bivouac  and  the  Battle-FIM^  by  George  F. 
Noyes,  Captain  U.  S.  Volunteers.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  position  of  the  author 
as  staff-officer  made  him  conversant  with  every 
phase  of  military  life  in  camp,  on  the  march,  and  in 
the  field.  Leaving  to  others  elaborate  discussions 
of  strategy,  he  has  sought,  in  a series  of  graphic 
campaign  sketches,  to  present  a picture  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  American  volunteer.  They  relate  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  time  when  it 
was  ortlered  to  co-operate  with  McClellan  in  his  ad- 
vance upon  the  Peninsula,  down  to  the  time  when 
it  took  part  in  Bumside^s  disastrous  attack  upon  the 
Confederate  intrenchments  at  Fiedericksburg,  and 
the  weary  delay  in  winter-quarters  which  followed. 
They  embrace  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Gaines- 
ville, the  second  at  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  An- 
tietam,  and  Fredericksburg.  The  chapter  in  anoth- 
er part  of  this  Magazine,  describing  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  authors  battle- 
scenes.  Tlio  descriptions  of  everyday  life  in  camp 
and  on  the  march  are  fully  as  interesting  as  those  of 
battles  and  combats,  and  are  quite  as  essential  to  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  duty  of  the  soldier;  for,  after 
all,  a battle  is  rather  an  episode  than  a common 
event  in  the  history  of  a campaign ; the  camp  and 
the  march  are  its  normal  condition.  Any  true  pic- 
ture of  military  life  must,  therefore,  be  largely  made 
up  of  these  elements.  Captain  Noyes,  writing  long 
before  the  great  day  of  Gettysburg,  prophesies  the 
brilliant  achievements  which  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac would  yet  accomplish.  It  has  passed,  he  says, 
through  a series  of  disappointments,  “ with  a cour- 
age and  determination  more  ennobling  than  any  suc- 
cess, on  its  way  to  future  victories.  Its  day  of  glory 
is  sure  to  come.  On  many  a battle-field  it  has  illus- 
trated a heroic  valor  which  has  won  for  it  on  thcf Pen- 
insula, in  Maryland,  and  in  Eastern  Virginia  mag- 
nificent partial  successes — the  promise  and  prophecy 
of  that  substantial  and  decisive  victoiy  yet  to  come. 
Let  me  pay  to  it  the  homage  of  my  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  its  past  sacrifices,  and  attest  my  belief, 
founded  upon  the  e\idence  of  my  own  experiences, 
that  it  is  yet  to  cover  itself  with  patriotic  glory. 
How  splendidly  this  arm}'  can  fight ; how,  when  a 
forlorn  hope  w'os  needed,  the  men  have  been  always 
ready ; how,  after  weeks  of  hard  marchin§  and  fight- 
ing, they  have  moved  with  alacrity  against  the  en- 
emy, has  been  partially  delineated  in  these  pages. 
If  the  fault  has  been  with  its  leaders,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  criticise  them,  nor  do  I feel  in  the  mood. 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead.”  On  the  field  of 
Antietam  Captain  Noyes  seems  to  have  discerned 
the  rare  qualities  of  the  man  who  has  been  chosen 
for  the  command  of  our  army  in  Virginia.  “Gen- 
eral Meade,”  he  says,  “ rode  up  to  the  crest  where  w'o 
were  stationed,  and  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  as  coolly  os  if  at  a review'.  His 
almost  nonchalant  manner,  and  the  quiet  way  in 
which,  amidst  the  tornado  of  rebel  wrath,  he  gave 
bis  orders  to  make  ready  for  the  storm,  greatly  \m- 
press^qio.”  - 
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A Treatiee  on  Hygiene^  by  Wiluam  A.  Ham- 
mond. The  author  is  Suigeon-General  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  No  man  certainly  could  bet- 
ter know  whether  a book  on  Hygiene,  “ with  special 
reference  to  militaiy'  service,”  was  needed;  and,  if 
needed,  no  one  could  be  in  a better  position  to  supply 
the  want.  That  Dr.  Hammond  has  taken  time  from 
his  laborious  duties  to  prepare  this  copious  volume 
is  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  needed.  To  the  med- 
ical profession,  who  alone  are  capable  of  judging, 
we  must  leave  the  task  of  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  la- 
bor which  he  took  upon  himself.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  topics  treated  upon  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  position  of  the  author  can  not  fail  to  insure  for 
the  work  a careful  consideration.  (Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.) 

The  Capital  of  (he  Tycoon^  by  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

This  profusely  illustrated  work  is  a narrative,  by 
the  British  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Jeddo,  of  a three 
years’  residence  in  Japan.  It  is  by  far  the  best  work 
upon  that  country  which  has  been  written.  Every' 
previous  wrork  upon  Japan,  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, has  been  WTitten  either  by  Dutch  residents, 
who  were  shut  up  withinT  the  w'alls  of  Decima  as 
closely  os  though  they  were  confined  in  a peniten- 
tiary, or  by  persons  who  merely  touched  at  one  or 
two  ports  for  a few  weeks.  Some  of  the  latter,  by 
supplementing  their  own  observations  with  inform- 
ation gleaned  from  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  writ- 
ers, produced  works  by  no  means  destitute  of  value. 

This  was  done  by  those  who  collected  the  materials 
embodied  in  the  account  of  Commodore  Perry’s  Ex- 
pedition, and  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  wrote  the  Nar- 
rative of  Lord  Elgin's  Mission.  But  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  is  the  first  w ho  has  written  from  any  great 
amount  of  personal  knowledge.  With  the  exception 
of  our  owm  Minister,  l^Ir.  Towmsend  Harris,  he  is 
probabl}'  the  only  man  living  who  could  have  writ- 
ten a good  book  upon  Japan.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
Mr.  Harris  could  have  produced  a better  work ; but 
as  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so  we  must  accept  this 
with  gratitude.  With  the  aid  of  numerous  illustra- 
tions, many  of  w’hich  are  from  native  drawings,  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a clear  representa^n  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  common  people.  But  even 
yet  W'c  know  really  nothing  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  governing  classes.  No  European  or  American 
has  ever  been  fairly  within  the  interior  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  a Japanese  noble.  Their  homes  are  as  close- 
ly sealed  from  the  observation  of  foreigners  as  is  the 
seraglio  of  a Turkish  pashaw'.  Especially  valuable 
is  Sir  Rutherford’s  exposition  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Japanese  officials  and  the  foreign  minis- 
ters. No  sooner  had  the  treaties  been  extorted  from 
them  than  they  set  themselves  at  w'ork  to  evade 
the  execution  of  all  their  stipulations.  Their  pre- 
texts were  at  first  exceedingly  amusing ; but  within 
a brief  period  their  opposition  took  the  form  of  open 
violence.  The  party  opposed  to  foreign  intercourse 
gained  the  upper  hand.  Their  own  rulers  who  had 
borne  any  prominent  part  in  the  negotiations  lost 
their  lives ; members  of  the  foreign  embassies  were 
assaulted,  and  some  were  murdered.  The  hostility 
of  the  dominant  party  toward  all  foreigners  has  at 
length  reached  such  a height  that  the  treaties  have 
been  practically  annulled,  and,  according  to  the  lat- 
est accounts,  there  is  every  probability  of  open  war. 
Whether  this  takes  place  or  not,  it  must  be  years 
before  wo  shall  have  another  book  upon  Japan  equal 
in  value  to  this  of  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock. 
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WE  were  talking  last  month  of  the  sages  who 
declare  that  the  democratic  experiment  has 
failed  in  the  city  of  New  York ; and  the  words  were 
not  out  of  oar  mouths  when  this  Easy  Chair  began  to 
heave  and  toss  upon  the  waves  of  the  fiercest  riot 
that  has  ever  been  known  here.  The  pretense  of 
the  riot  was  opposition  to  the  draft ; its  course  was 
that  of  all  riots,  pillage,  murder,  arson,  and  an- 
archy, until,  at  last,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
police  and  of  the  soldiers  under  National  command, 
the  outbreak  was  subdued,  and  order,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  arms,  was  restored. 

Such  an  event  has,  of  course,  set  many  heads 
shaking  upon  the  very  question  we  discussed  last 
month.  “Oh  I if  we  only  had  a king  I’’  sigh  some 
very  feeble  and  foolish  souls.  Foolish,  for  how  can 
a king  help  it?  How  can  a monarchy  help  it? 
How  can  an  aristocracy  help  it?  If  your  train 
runs  off  the  track  for  a time,  and  cars  ore  shivered 
and  life  is  lost,  is  there  no  conceivable  remedy  but 
in  betaking  ourselves  back  again  to  stage-coach- 
»'6?  If  the  boiler  bursts  upon  the  steamer,  must 
we  look  to  sails  and  scows  as  the  only  resource? 
Because  civilization  and  human  development  make 
their  wa}'’  through  occasional  mishap  and  disaster, 
is  there  no  alternative  but  barbarism  and  despair? 

And  why,  of  all  resources,  should  a monarchy  be 
preferred  ? The  most  prolonged  and  savage  riot  in 
iiistory  was  the  French  Kevol  ution.  But  the  French 
monarchy  as  surely  produced  the  revolution  as  slav- 
ery caused  our  war.  Injustice  is  no  remedy  for 
wrong. 

Or  is  it  John  Bull  whom  you  secretly  envy  ? And 
Charles  Mackay  draws  a terrible  picture  of  the  New 
York  riot,  does  he? — and  every  child  of  Bull  in  this 
country  sneers  at  a system  which  is  threatened  by  a 
mob.  Dear  soul,  and  you  wish  we  had  only  a good, 
wholesome  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  to  keep  us  in 
the  straight  path  ? Well  then,  know  that  the  mob 
and  riots  are  peculiarly  and  characteristically  Brit- 
ish institutions,  and  that  the  most  fearful  riot  known 
to  us,  except  that  of  the  September  days  of  '93  in 
Paris,  is  the  Gordon  riot  of  1780  in  London ; while 
in  April,  1848,  a still  more  formidable  disturbance 
was  avoided  only  by  putting  the  kingdom  under 
arms.  The  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  all  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century  bristle  with  mobs  and 
panics ; while  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century 
mobs  w'cre  kept  in  the  pay  of  political  leaders,  and 
the  threat  and  fear  of  riots  were  standing  Britisli  po- 
litical arguments. 

There  is  no  population  in  the  world  of  equal  num- 
bers w’hich  has  ever  been  so  little  disturbed  by  forci- 
ble obstructions  of  the  law  os  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  very  substance  of  our  S3^stem  is  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  secured  by  the  limited  tenure  of 
offices  conferred  by  popular  vote.  The  inconven- 
iences and  disadvantages  of  such  a system  are  ol>- 
vious ; but  its  cardinal  superiority  over  all  others  is 
that  it  makes  lawful  redress  surer  and  speedier  than 
unlawful.  And  this  is  so  true,  that  the  rebellion  is 
not  a revolution  forcibly  to  redress  a grievance, 
which  is  not  even  declared  to  exist,  but  an  attempt 
at  national  dissolution  upon  tlie  pretense  of  incom- 
patibility in  the  parts.  ^ likewise  in  the  late  riots. 
The  wildest  friend  of  national  ruin  could  not  call 
them  an  effort  at  forcible  redress  of  grievances ; for, 
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granting  that  the  draft  were  a grievance,  how  was 
it  to  be  redressed  by  burning  orphan  asylums,  mas- 
sacring innocent  and  helpless  people,  and  pillaging 
fine  houses?  It  had  not  os  much  method  in  ira 
madness  as  the  Gordon  riot  in  London.  It  was  a 
simple  orgy  of  rapine  and  crime,  fomented  and  occa- 
sioned, indeed,  by  political  demagogues,  but  tran- 
scending their  guidance,  and  in  its  course  and  con- 
sequences threatening  to  engulf  them  equally  with 
good  citizens. 

The  later  emeiites  in  Paris — that  of  1830,  which 
seated  Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne,  and  that  of 
1848,  which  unseated  him,  with  the  tumults  during 
his  reign — described  by  Victor  Hugo  in  “ Les  Mis- 
crables,”  and  by  Louis  Blanc,  were  carefully  guard- 
ed from  the  precise  character  which  the  New  York 
riot  assumed.  Death  to  thieves  was  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  movement.  That  of  itself  indicated  an  earn- 
est purpose.  In  the  Berlin  rising  of  1848  a roan 
taken  by  the  mo}>  in  the  act  of  theft  w'as  put  to 
death.  For  the  object  of  the  movement  was  not  to 
destroy  lawr  or  authority,  but  to  resist,  in  the  only 
way  which  their  system  offered,  the  perpetuity  of 
actual  grievances. 

In  Berlin  the  revolution  in  Paris  excited  the 
greatest  interest  and  ferment.  The  King,  admon- 
ished by  events,  agreed  to  call  the  Assembly  to  con- 
fer upon  reforms.  The  people,  in  great  multitudes, 
but  in  perfect  peace  and  good  humor,  went  to  the 
palace  to  thank  the  King.  Ho  was  summoned  to 
the  balcony,  and,  terrified  as  kings  always  are  before 
great  masses  of  people  to  whom  they  have  made  con- 
cessions, some  hasty  order  w^as  given  which  caused 
the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  their  fellow-subjects,  who 
were  congratulating  their  monarch.  The  firing  was 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  and  it  seemed  the 
sign  of  dreadful  treachery.  Fired  with  suspicion, 
rage,  and  horror,  the  crowd  rushed  from  the  fjalace 
into  the  city.  It  was  tw’O  o'clock  on  a Saturday  af- 
ternoon. The  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  pres- 
ent King,  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch,  among 
them,  fled  from  the  city  to  the  palace.  This  Easy 
Chair  passed  the  palace  of  the  present  Queen  just  as 
she  W'as  hurrying  in  mortal  fear  into  her  carriage, 
while  the  great  swarm  of  infuriated  people  poured 
through  the  spacious  street,  UiUcv  den  Linden,  cry- 
ing, “To  arms!”  tearing  up  posts  and  rails,  the  ter- 
rified shops  closing  as  they  came.  By  four  o’clock 
barricades  w'cre  built.  “Death  to  thieves!”  was 
proclaimed.  Political  dreamers,  and  visionaries,  and 
schemers  descended  from  attics  and  libraries.  Brave 
youth,  to  whom  popular  lil)erty  was  the  holiest 
cause,  gathered  around  the  barricades.  The  scoun- 
drels were  not  absent.  The  base  w’ere  with  the 
brave.  It  is  the  ill-fortune  of  all  such  movements. 

By  nightfall  the  terrible  battle  of  the  streets  had 
begun.  The  moon  was  full.  The  night  perfectly 
calm.  But  the  rattling  fusillade  and  the  deep  bar 
of  cannon,  the  fierce  shouting  that  bubbled  up  and 
died  aw’ay  in  the  distance,  the  church-bells  ringing 
alarms,  like  fog-bells  in  furious  tempests,  made  the 
18th  of  March  one  of  the  memorable  days  in  the 
lives  of  all  w ho  were  then  in  Berlin.  But  no  inno- 
cent man  feared  that  his  bouse  would  l)0  burned,  no 
lonely  woman  dreaded  the  midnight  marauder,  ex- 
cept that  at  such  times  all  the  salbgnards  of  society 
are  loosened.  Every  soldier  was  in  danger,  because 
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the  soldiers  were  under  the  King's  command — the 
King  who  had  apparently  betrayed  his  subjects. 
Under  the  rooms  which  I then  occupied  lived  a 
Prussian  general,  whose  daughter  was  engaged  to 
a young  officer  in  the  Potsdam  Guards,  the  body- 
guard of  the  King.  The  lover  was  in  the  house 
W'hen  the  people  returned  raging  from  the  palace. 
To  have  shown  himself  in  the  street  would  have 
been  to  l)o  tom  in  pieces ; and  when  in  their  indig- 
nation with  the  soldiers  the  crowd  began  to  batter 
at  the  huge  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  general 
lived,  the  young  officer  presented  himself  to  me 
upon  the  story  above  in  the  most  piteous  plight, 
and  begged  me  to  lend  him  some  civilian  clothes  to 
conceal  his  own.  I showed  him  into  my  room ; he 
emerged  a civilian,  and  so  made  his  escape. 

The  battle  raged  all  night,  and  the  advantage  re- 
mained with  the  soldiers.  The  populace  were  poor- 
ly armed,  and  the  military  attack  was  skillfully  di- 
rected. Yet  so  alarmed  was  the  King  by  the  tu- 
mult, and  so  calmly  did  the  leaders  of  the  barri- 
cades announce  their  intention  to  continue  the  con- 
test, that  the  King,  without  waiting  for  the  Par- 
liament, yielded,  established  a national  guard,  and 
armed  the  citizens  from  the  arsenal.  That  ended 
the  light.  But  the  same  morning  I saw  an  act  of 
what  was  called  popular  justice  executed  upon  the 
chief  street,  Unitr  den  Lindeiu 

about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I saw  a 
large  crowd  gathered  at  the  door  of  a glove  shop. 
It  was  orderly  but  destructive.  While  the  mass  of 
people  staid  outside,  a few  persons  entered  the  shop, 
opened  every  box  and  destro^^ed  it;  took  out  every 
pair  of  gloves  and  destroyed  them ; and  finally  broke 
up  the  counter,  the  shelves,  and  all  the  furniture  in 
the  shop,  leaving  it  an  utterly  naked  room.  Then 
they  wrote  upon  a huge  placard  which  they  hung 
over  the  door:  “So  the  people  treats  informers.” 
It  seems  that  the  keeper  of  the  shop  was  supposed 
to  have  directed  the  soldiers  in  their  march  and  at- 
tack upon  one  of  the  barricades. 

In  the  Paris  disturbances  at  the  same  time  the 
same  spirit  was  manifest.  Deplorable  and  danger- 
ous to  the  public  and  private  welfare  as  they  were, 
and  as  all  such  outbreaks  in  great  cities  must  be, 
they  yet  had  a certain  dignity  of  purpose  and  of  con- 
duct, and  they  showed  salient  instances  of  individual 
heroism  which  are  entirely  w^anting  in  such  a mad 
carnival  of  brutal  hato  and  ignorance  as  our  riots 
are,  and  always  must  be.  The  captains  of  the  bar- 
ricades, such  as  Louis  Blanc  depicts  and  Victor  Hugo 
describes,  the  men  who  light  for  what  they  suppose 
to  be  their  rights  obtainable  in  no  other  way,  and 
who  solemnly  shoot  thieves,  are  not  such  criminals 
as  always  privately  instigate  or  publicly  lead  our 
mobs.  An  honest  man  can  understand  the  King 
addressing  such  men,  however  mistaken  he  may 
think  them,  and  however  severely  he  may  think  they 
should  bo  punished,  as  “ my  friends.'*  But  no  man 
whose  sense  of  moral  responsibility  is  not  entirely 
lost,  could  preserve  his  respect  for  a magistrate  whom 
he  should  hear  calling  by  the  same  name,  men  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  of  the  most  innocent  and  helpless 
of  his  fellow-citizens  and  insolently  triumphing  in 
anarchy.  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France  shot  the  fly- 
ing Huguenots  from  the  windows  of  his  palace  on 
the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew.  But  he  could  at  least 
plead  religious  rancor.  If  his  only  argument  had 
been  party  necessity  Charles  IX.  would  havo  been 
even  more  infamous  than  he  is. 


The  story  of  the  Gordon  riots  has  a peculiar  per- 
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tinence  to  the  times.  Bishop  Hughes  in  his  speech 
to  the  rioters  said  that  it  would  pain  him  deeply  if 
he  were  compelled  to  believe  that  the  lloinish  Church 
must  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  crimes  that  the 
mob  had  committed.  He  might  havo  told  theiti 
that  the  same  hatred  they  cherished  for  people  of 
another  color  had  been  felt  for  them  as  a people  of 
another  faith ; and  that  the  Irish  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  as  bitter  a prejudice  as  is  now  entertained  for 
another  race.  The  “insurmountable”  antipathy  of 
race  and  religion  is  always  and  necessarily  sur- 
mounted. It  is  a bard  truth  for  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferers to  believe ; but  it  is  a truth. 

In  tho  winter  of  1779-’80  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  so  averse  to  the  law’s  of  toleration  of  Roman 
Catholics  which  had  been  ordained  for  England,  that 
the  British  Parliament  did  not  undertake  to  extend 
them  to  Scotland.  The  strong  Protestant  sentiment 
in  England  thereupon  pricked  up  its  ears.  Why 
not  do  in  England  w’hat  was  done  in  Scotland? 

Why  not  procure  the  repeal  of  the  toleration  laws? 

The  agitation  at  once  b^n.  A Protestant  Society 
was  formed.  It  met,  w'rote,  declaimed,  thundered 
away,  and  no  effects  were  visible.  But  as  Mr. 

James  T.  Brady  said,  in  his  late  admirable  letter 
upon  the  New  York  mob,  there  are  always  plenty 
of  “political  sneaks”  who  lie  in  w’ait  to  use  every 
movement  and  make  the  unsuspecting  their  tools. 

Lord  George  Gordon,  the  j’oungcr  son  of  a noble 
family,  weak,  dissipated,  and  uncontrolled,  w’as  also 
fond  of  notoriety.  A member  of  Parliament,  he  had 
achieved  no  reputation,  and  in  the  Protestant  agita- 
tion he  saw  a high  road  open  to  distinction.  Ho  ap- 
proached the  society,  and,  with  true  British  servility, 
it  was  glad  to  make  a nobleman  its  president.  He 
changed  his  dress  to  the  Puritanical  style,  and  af- 
fected the  airs  of  a religious  leader.  Gradually  in- 
flaming the  ignorant  rabble  of  London,  strong  only 
in  its  prejudices,  ho  called  a meeting  on  the  29th  of 
May. 

At  this  meeting  ho  made  a violent  speech  declar- 
ing that  Parliament  must  bo  firmly  addressed,  and 
moved  that  on  tho  next  Friday  the  whole  Protestant 
Society  should  meet  and  march  in  solemn  procession 
to  the  Parliament  House  and  demand  a repeal  of  tho 
Catholic  toleration  laws.  It  w’as  the  2d  of  J line,  and 
fifty  thousand  people  assembled  in  St.  George's  Fields. 

They  moved  in  four  divisions  to  St.  Stephens,  where 
Parliament  sat,  and  I^rd  George  came  from  his 
place  and  harangued  tho  crowd,  calling  them  his 
friends.  They  in  turn  insulted  members  w hom  they 
knew  to  favor  Catholic  toleration,  and  presented  the 
petition.  Tho  British  Parliament  w’as  not  to  bo 
intimidated  by  a mob,  although  it  numbered  fifty 
thousand,  and  after  a short  debate  the  petition  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  ninet}^- 
two  to  six.  In  the  evening  tho  mob  burned  tho 
chapels  of  two  of  the  Catholic  embassadors  in  Lon- 
don. On  Satinday  the  city  w'as  more  tranquil. 

On  Sunday  the  reign  of  the  mob  began.  The 
rioters  destroyed  Catholic  houses  and  churches ; and 
on  Monday  the  thieves  and  criminals  of  every  kind 
that  swarm  in  the  slums  of  a great  city  joined  them. 

They  now  began  to  bum  the  houses  of  Protestants 
os  w’ell  as  Catholics,  and  plundered  and  pillaged  on 
every  hand.  Tho  soldiers  w’ho  escorted  the  arrested 
persons  to  jail  were  assailed  by  the  mob.  On  Tues- 
day all  the  troops  in  London  were  associated  with 
tho  police,  but  tho  force  was  entirely  inadequate. 

The  storm  swelled  and  raged  more  furiously  than 
ever.  It  burst  upon  Newgate,  which  the  mob  burned, 
releasing  the  prisoners,  and  acquiring  leaders  skilled 
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in  crime.  With  instinctive  l<^c  they  attacked  the 
houses  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  The  house  of  the 
famous  and  zealous  police  magistrate,  Sir  John  Field- 
ing, was  sacked  and  destroyed — a fate  from  which 
the  house  of  Judge  M^Cunn  is  perfectly  safe.  And 
the  crowd,  yelling  and  frantic,  threw  itself  upon  the 
stately  and  splendid  homo  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who, 
with  his  wife,  escaped  to  the  Kiiig^s  palace,  while  his 
library,  and  all  his  choice  collections  in  every  kind 
of  art,  were  utterly  destroyed.  On  Wednesday  all 
the  prisons  were  opened  by  the  mob,  and  burned. 
The  shops  of  London  were  closed.  Trade  stopped. 
Fires  were  blazing  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The 
3’clls  of  the  rioters  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry. The  Pay  Office  and  the  Bank  of  England 
were  attacked.  An  effort  was  made  to  cut  the  pipes 
of  the  new  river  aqueduct  which  supplied  London 
with  water.  The  mob  vras  triumphant.  Terror 
every  where  prevailed.  From  Friday  evening  until 
Wednesday  night  the  mob  was  master  of  London. 
That  night  the  troops  arrived  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  final  fight  began  in  'which  the 
military  power  prevailed.  During  Thursday  the 
soldiers  proven  tetl  any  gathering  of  the  mob.  The 
riot  was  quelled,  and  on  Friday,  just  a week  after 
tlic  outbreak  began,  Lord  George  Gordon  was  com- 
mitted to  tho  Tower. 


The  23d  of  April,  1864,  is  the  three  hundredth  | 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Shakespeare.  Our  own 
interests  are  elsewhere  just  now,  and  must  long  re- 
main 60 : but  England  is  already  moving  in  the  mat- 
ter. All  kinds  of  societies  and  committees  are  cogi- 
tating; all  sorts  of  ingenuity  are  devising;  every 
body  with  a plan  is  proposing.  Meanwhile  jealous- 
ies are  setting  in,  and  tho  Shakespeare  Fund  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Garrick  Club  Committee,  and  the 
Urban  Club  Committee  are  each  hoping  to  direct  the 
great  celebration.  In  Stratford,  which,  as  the  fa- 
mous birth-place  of  tho  poet,  has  a peculiar  interest 
in  the  event,  opinions  are  divided  whether,  with  tho 
fund  w'hich  is  to  bo  raised  in  Shakespeare's  name,  to 
enlarge  tho  town  grammar-school,  where,  as  a boy, 
he  used  to  study  and  be  birched,  or,  as  the  majority 
Incline,  to  build  a statue.  Mr.  and  hlrs.  Charles 
Kean  gave  a public  dramatic  reading  in  aid  of  the 
fund  just  before  the^'  sailed  to  Australia,  a few 
weeks  since,  while  a gentleman  announces  a dra- 
matic perfbrmanco  for  the  same  purpose  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  It  is  proposed,  still  further,  to 
form  a national  committee  composed  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  all  the  most  famous  Englishmen,  and  ask 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  bo  president. 

All  this  commotion  will  probably  end  in  a ban- 
quet and  a statue,  with  poems  and  speeches  by  the 
authors  and  statesmen.  The  dinners,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne w’ould  tell  us,  aro  inevitable.  They  are  En- 
glishmen— they  must  therefore  dine.  And  all  round 
the  world  the  festival  will  go,  following  tho  sun, 
and  all  w'ho  speak  tho  English  tongue  will  on  that 
day  conspire  to  honor  the  greatest  man  who  ever  il- 
lustrated it. 

Despite  our  sad  engrossment,  wc  in  America  will 
not  forget  the  day  nor  fail  to  honor  the  man ; and 
whether  Mr.  Halliweirs  project  be  adopted  in  En- 
gland of  buying  Shakespeare’s  estate  in  Warwick- 
shire, including  Anno  Hathaway's  cottage — or  the 
Garrick  Club  succeed  in  more  liberally  endowing  the 
Dramatic  College— or  the  Urban  Club  of  St.  John's 
Gate,  Clcrkenwcll,  where  periodical  literature  was 
originated  by  Cave  and  developed  by  Johnson,  and 
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where  David  Garrick  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  actor,  bnild  the  statue  they  design— or  w'hatever 
other  permanent  monument  of  the  da}'  shall  be  de- 
creed in  tho  poet’s  native  land,  we  shall  draw  near, 
as  children  of  the  same  civilization,  and  claim  our 
part  in  the  homage  to  him  whose  native  language 
is  also  ours. 

The  excitement  of  the  last  two  years  in  this 
country  has  quite  concealed  from  us  the  great  and 
increasing  fame  of  an  American  sculptor,  whose 
works  were  the  chief  ornament  of  the  late  Great 
Exhibition,  and  w'^ho  was  personally  honored  as  a 
most  distinguished  guest  in  England.  Mr.  William 
W.  Story  is  a son  of  the  late  J udge  Stoiy ; and  the 
versatility  of  his  talent  has  been  long  known  to  his 
friends,  while  his  Life  of  bis  Father,  a volume  of 
poems,  a book  upon  the  Law  of  Contracts,  and  very 
lately  a delightful  work  upon  Roman  dail}'  life,  call- 
ed Roha  di  lioma^  have  made  him  known  in  literar}' 
circles. 

But  his  chief  interest  is  sculpture,  and  after  many 
years  of  devoted  study  and  patient  industry,  during 
which  he  has  had  very  little  public  recoguition,  he 
has  at  last  ascended  to  the  highest  fame  among 
American  sculptors,  by  his  Libyan  Sybil  and  Cleo- 
patra. The  Sybil  is  a very  grand  and  simple  fig- 
ure. A woman  leaning  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  the 
elbow  supported  upon  the  crossed  knee,  the  other 
hand  han^ng  b}'  her  side,  and  her  glance  fixed 
steadily  and  solemnly  forw’ard.  No  figure  that  can 
be  named  in  modem  sculpture  is  finer.  It  is  full  of 
power,  full  of  meaning,  and,  unlike  most  of  the 
noted  works  of  later  sculpture,  is  something  more  than 
a graceful,  expressive  figure,  exquisitely  wrought. 

It  is  a great  work  of  imagination.  This  is  the  gen- 
ius of  a race,  obscurely  strong,  mysterious  in  his- 
tory, confronting  the  future  with  a majestic  rcso- 
I lution  which  compels  reply.  Most  other  modem 
[ sculptures  want  meaning.  The}'  alwa3*s  convey  the 
idea  that  hero  was  a clever  mechanic  in  marble,  who 
was  to  make  a figure,  and  must  give  it  some  name. 

And  one  name  would  serve  almost  as  well  as  anoth- 
er. Take  the  chains  from  Powers's  beautiful  statue 
of  the  Greek  Slave,  for  instance,  and  it  is  an  equal- 
ly good  Venus  or  nymph.  But  in  Story’s  statue — 
and  we  know  it  in  this  country  only  by  the  photo- 
graph— there  is  an  idea.  It  is  not  a Venus,  nor  a 
dancing-girl,  nor  Diana,  nor  Psyche,  nor  Flora,  nor 
a Muse,  nor  a Graco ; but  it  is  a woman  of  an  Af- 
rican race,  so  endowed  that,  as  you  see  her  sitting 
and  solemnly  pondering,  she  becomes  to  you  in  the 
marble,  as  she  would  become  in  life,  the  genius  of 
that  race,  forecasting  its  destiny. 

The  admiration  of  this  noble  work  was  unquali- 
fied ; and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  living  sculptor  has  a 
higher  fame  than  Story.  He  left  England  for  Italy 
fully  freighted  with  orders,  lie  is  just  completing 
a Sappho.  She  sits  carelessly  upon  the  side  of  an 
antique  chair,  against  which  she  leans.  The  left 
shoulder  is  bare,  the  drapery  having  fallen  from  it, 
and  by  her  side  is  a harp.  The  folded  hands  and 
drooping  aspect  reveal  her  despair.  He  has  also 
moulded  a grand  and  colossal  statue  of  Judith.  It 
is  tho  moment  before  she  slays  Ilolofernos.  Her 
left  hand  and  her  face  are  liftetl  toward  heaven  in 
prayer,  and  she  holds  a sword  in  her  right,  from 
which  the  full  loose  sleeve  has  fallen  back.  There 
is  also  in  his  studio  a Saul,  at  tho  moment  when  the 
evil  spirit  conies  upon  him.  It  is  a colossal  figure 
seated  in  an  antique  chair.  The  eyes  are  dilatccl 
with  madness,  and  the  right  hand  grasps  his  board. 
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Mr.  Story  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Europe, 
but  he  had  not  lost  his  love  of  his  native  land ; and 
at  the  be^nning  of  our  troubles  he  wrote  a series  of 
letters  to  the  London  Daily  Ntws^  in  which  ho  clear- 
ly and  strongly  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  war. 
They  were  afterward  published  in  a pamphlet,  but 
not  republished  in  this  country.  Nor  has  his  *^Roba 
di  Roma”  yet  been  reprinted  here,  although  as  a pic- 
ture of  Italian  life  toAiay,  of  the  popular  games  and 
customs,  it  is  unique  and  most  valuable.  Only  a 
long  resident  and  a ver}*^  close  observer  could  write 
such  a book,  and  it  is  the  highest  praise  to  have 
made  a new  and  original  work  upon  Italy.  That 
Mr.  Story  regrets  to  l^  less  known  in  his  own  coun- 
try than  elsewhere  is  doubtless  true.  That  he  has 
some  feeling  of  injured  pride  is  possible.  But  it  is 
to  be  said  for  ns  that  we  have  had  our  hands,  heads, 
and  hearts  full  of  self-defense,  and  that  we  have 
had  no  chance  to  see  the  statue,  nor  even  photo- 
graphs of  it. 


The  fHends  of  the  Easy  Chair  who  sometimes 
write  to  him  must  neither  think  that  their  letters 
are  not  received,  nor  that  they  are  disregarded  be- 
cause they  are  not  at  once  answered.  The  Easy 
Chair  suffers  them  to  accumulate,  and  as  he  speaks 
but  once  a month  his  correspondents  may  naturally 
feel  aggrieved  If  they  hear  no  acknowledgment. 
Will  his  friends  kindly  bear  this  in  mind  ? Here, 
for  instance,  is  a letter  dated  S— , May  1,  1863, 
which  is  full  of  the  kindest  and  most  flattering  dis- 
course for  the  Easy  Chair.  It  is  the  letter  of  a 
young  man,  ardent  and  affectionate.  Ho  deplores 
that  he  can  not  pour  out  his  mind  in  “ purple  words,” 
and  yet  every  line  of  his  letter  shows  a remarkable 
copiousness  of  language,  and  w'ords  precious  for  their 
rich  association.  The  Easy  Chair  figures  his  corre- 
epondent  to  himself  as  ar  young  lover  of  Keats  and 
Tennyson  and  Mrs.  Browning,  loving  luscious  words, 
^*Like  lucent  siropa  tinct  with  cinnamou." 
Believe  an  Easy  Chair  to  which  you  are  too  gen- 
erous, 0 Septendecim ! that  your  feelings  in  life  and 
your  preferences  in  literature  are  those  of  every  sus- 
ceptible, poetic  youth.  The  bitter  tears”  that  fill 
your  eyes  do  not,  perhaps,  spring  from  the  heart 
One  day  you  will  believe  it.  One  day  when  a dear 
friend,  a brother,  a son,  a mother  dies,  you  will  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  grief  and  its  rhet- 
oric. Then  you  will  not  “lie  and  puff  the  curling 
wreaths”  when  your  “heart  with  passion  boils  and 
seethes.”  Grief  is  of  another  kind  than  that  Pas- 
sion is  a very  superficial  business  when  measured 
with  sorrow.  Every  sensitive  young  soul  buds  and 
blossoms  in  the  spring.  The  3'oung  man  feels  the 
sweet  irritation  of  the  year  no  less  than  the  young 
tree.  But  the  fruit  ripens  only  in  the  calm  and 
cooler  autumn.  The  Easy  Chair  is  not  less  glad  of 
the  letter  and  grateful  to  Septendecim  because  the 
verses  do  not  seem  to  him  quite  good  enough  to  pub- 
Ibh. 

“ Lilian’s”  story  is  that  of  many  a correspondent 
of  the  Chair’s.  That  a young  woman  gently  bred, 
and  suddenly  reduced,  should  think  of  betaking  her- 
self to  literature  is  most  natural.  That  she  should 
send  contributions  to  the  neighboring  papers  is  only 
a fair  experiment  upon  her  powers  and  upon  the 
public.  Such  offerings  are  gratuitous.  They  are 
often  sprightly  and  clever,  and  the  editor  very  just- 
ly welcomes  them,  and  says  a kind  word  of  the  au- 
thor. But  she  must  not  be  deceived.  It  does  not 
follow  that  she  will,  or  ought  to  have,  a hearing 
upon  the  larger  stage.  When  she  emerges  from  the 
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[ village  or  town  paper  and  demands  entrance  into  the 
great  magazines,  she  challenges  comparisons  with 
the  tried  and  trained  athletes  of  literature.  She 
may  be  their  peer,  and  certainly  it  is  only  by  tr3ring 
that  she  can  ascertain ; but  what  the  Easy  Chair 
would  warn  her  against  is  the  feeling  that  the  larger 
success  is  certified  by  the  smaller.  To  make  a liv- 
ing by  literature,  or  even  to  write  what  editors  will 
wish  to  buy,  is  a very  different  thing  from  writing 
little  pieces  which  are  “accepted  by  the  papers.” 

The  Easy  Chair  has  read  with  pleasure  what  Lilian 
sends  him ; but  if  he  were  an  editor  of  a magazine 
he  would  have  to  say,  with  the  utmost  sympathy 
and  good  feeling,  No. 

Ab  the  war  goes  on  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
feeling  between  this  country  and  England  grows 
more  and  more  embittered,  and  every  thoughtful 
man  must  look  with  serious  apprehension  to  the 
chances  of  the  future.  It  is  not  unluckily  so  much 
a question  of  how  we  ought  to  feel  as  how  we  do 
feel ; nor  is  there  any  subtle  art  by  which  interna- 
tional dislike  can  be  conjured  away. 

Louis  Napoleon’s  speculation  in  Mexico  has  been 
more  successful  than  any  one  could  foresee.  The 
Polish  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  settled,  and  every 
man  may  now  amuse  himself  by  testing  his  sagacity 
as  to  the  probable  development  of  events  just  b^ 
fore  us. 

One  thing  is  tolerably  clear,  and  it  is  that  the 
English  Government  very  imperfectly  understood 
the  true  state  of  public  sentiment  in  this  country 
toward  England.  The  various  causes  of  quarrel 
had  disappeared.  Long  intercourse  had  promoted 
confidence,  and  the  remembrance  of  old  wan  was 
softened.  Moreover  the  political  party,  whose  pol- 
icy it  was  to  cultivate  a perpetual  possibility  of  war 
with  Great  Britain,  had  lost  its  ascendency.  The 
American  leaden  who  had  especially  insulted  En- 
gland were  put  into  the  Opposition,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  a more  intelligent  and 
closer  amity  was  upon  the  point  of  establishing  it- 
self between  America  and  Britain. 

But  whether  national  selfishness  is  so  imperious 
that  it  blinds  national  common  sense,  or  whether 
there  was  no  sincere  desire  upon  the  part  of  England 
to  remain  our  friend,  or  whatever  plausible  explani^ 
tion  may  satisfy  any  mind,  the  fact  is  that  John 
Bull  grinned  with  increasing  delight  as  our  troubles 
multiplied,  until  at  length  the  whole  stress  of  Brit- 
ish sympathy  was  manifestly  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  destruction  of  a great  friendly  power 
was  not  conceded  with  regret  as  a terrible  necessity, 
but  was  hailed  with  savage  and  contemptuous  ex- 
ultation as  the  discomfiture  of  a rival. 

The  pretext  of  neutrality  which  Great  Britain 
puts  forth  probably  deceives  no  intelligent  English- 
man, as  it  certainly  does  not  deceive  any  American. 
Indeed,  Sir  Bulwer  Ly tton’s  frank  confession  at  the 
beginning  of  the  British  talk  about  the  war,  that  we 
were  too  large  and  threatening  a power,  and  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  England  that  wo  should  bo  re- 
duced, is  also  the  substance  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech 
two  years  later  upon  his  motion  for  recognizing  the 
rebels  as  independent;  that  w'hat  is  for  the  interest 
of  England  is  for  the  interest  of  the  world ; and  it  is 
the  interest  of  England  that  all  popular  governments 
shall  be  destroyed,  and  all  commercial  rivalries  over- 
thrown. 

To  take  a mean  ground  with  a fine  pretense  in 
your  mouth  is  doubly  contemptible.  If  a man  8a3r9 
that  he  is  very  anxious  not  to  tell  lies  and  foiges  his 
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neighbor’s  name,  he  is  despicable  as  well  as  crimin- 
al. But  if  he  says,  I want  money  and  so  I forge, 
he  is  at  least  a frank  offender.  Had  Great  Britain 
said— there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as  national 
friendship,  and  your  ruin  is  our  gain,  and  while  we 
shall  not  declare  w'ar,  we  shall  do  all  we  safely  can 
to  hurt  you,  she  would  have  plainly  said  what  she 
has  plainly  done,  while  her  mouth  has  been  dripping 
the  most  oily  pretenses  of  neutrality,  and  assertions 
of  horror  over  a wicked  war.  Her  indignation,  truly 
interpreted,  is  not  that  we  light  for  our  life,  but  that 
we  did  not  suffer  ourselves  to  bo  murdered  without 
a struggle.  “How  they  wWt  die!”  is  the  shrill 
scream  of  Britannia  on  the  rampage. 

Wliethcr  with  the  mutual  feeling  engendered  by 
our  war  difficulty  writh  England  can  be  avoided  is  a 
grave  question.  To  the  newspaper  statesmanship 
which  proposes  a great  foreign  war  as  the  natursil 
sequence  of  a civil  war,  upon  the  ground  that  Rome 
always  adopted  that  policy,  it  is  a sufficient  answer 
that  the  United  States  are  a power  which  resembles 
the  Roman  Republic  only  in  extent  and  vigor.  To 
punish  England  because  she  does  not  like  us  is  a 
thankless  task  to  undertake.  To  call  her  to  account 
for  overt  hostile  acts  against  us  is  always  legiti- 
mate. But  no  man  who  sincerely  loves  his  country, 
and  tho  c.'iuse  which  that  countiy*  represents,  can 
really  w’ish  to  see  it  at  war  with  England.  For  such 
a w’ar  must  be  universal,  and  it  will  begin  in  the 
quarrel  of  tw'o  nations,  which  ought  always  to  strike 
together  in  the  interests  of  the  great  principles  which 
underlie  their  civilization.  But  it  is  with  nations  as 
with  individuals.  There  come  times  when  collision 
is  inevitable.  May  that  time  be  long  averted  be- 
tween us!  But  should  it  come — God  speed  the 
right! 

Ix  this  season  of  our  College  Commencements 
American  college  boys  may  like  to  see  how  they 
manage  festivals  at  an  English  university.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  went  after  their  mar- 
riage to  Oxford.  The  ceremonies  of  w'elcome  were 
performed  in  the  theatre,  or  public  hall,  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  young  Englishmen  cheered  for  Mr. 
Davis  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  groaned  for  Mr. 
Lincoln.  It  is  not  reported,  however,  whether  they 
also  cheered  for  Nona  Sahib  and  the  King  of  Daho- 
mey. This,  at  least,  W’o  all  know.  If  in  any  col- 
lege crowd  in  this  country  three  groans  were  pro- 
posed for  Queen  Victoria,  tho  proposer  w'ould  find 
himself  propelled  very  summarily  and  indignantly 
to  the  outside.  W e may  not  like  England,  nor  think 
tho  English  Government  ideally  perfect ; but  we  do 
not,  therefore,  feel  called  upon  to  insult  tho  Queen. 
We  can  leave  that  to  the  “first  aristocracy  in  Eu- 
rope.” 

Here  are  some  extracts,  rather  long,  but  amusing 
and  interesting,  depicting  the  conduct  of  the  young 
“ gentlemen”  of  Oxford.  The  genial  humor  of  their 
behavior  is  delightful : 

“It  was  a comfort  to  leave  tho  streets,  ankle-deep  in 
mud  and  soaked  with  rain,  and  turn  toward  tho  Shel- 
donian,  where  through  the  open  windows  tho  hoarse  roar 
of  the  undergraduates  camo  ^easing  their  minds,'  as 
they  called  it,  with  bitter  chaff  of  high  officials,  and  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  pent-np  animosities  of  the  academic  year  in 
a series  of  groans  and  cheers  for  unpopular  or  popular 
Dons,  as  tho  case  might  be.  Tiie  doors  of  the  theatre  were 
opened  at  half  past  one;  for  though  nothing  was  to  bo 
done  till  three,  yet,  as  twice  as  many  tickets  had  been  is- 
sued as  the  theatre  would  hold,  it  was  advisable  to  open 
early,  that  the  Ute  comers.  If  they  had  prop  t focling, 
might  see  at  ouce  they  bad  no  chance  of  getting  in.  'With- 


in ten  minutes  after  it  was  opened  it  was  filled  with  quite 
as  many  as  it  could  comfortably  hold,  and  the  numbora 
who  were  afterward  oontinually  added  made  the  place  at 
last  absolutely  intolerable  from  its^heat  and  stifling  crowd. 
Of  course,  on  such  a day  the  badinage  and  chaffing  of  the 
undergraduates  in  the  gallery  were  ten  times  more  I'mmpant 
and  boisterous  tlian  ever.  On  these  da3r8  the  sight  of  a 
white  hat  appears  to  exercise  much  the  same  influence  on 
tlie  undergraduate  mind  that  a red  flag  does  on  a bull,  and 
the  individuals  who  unwittingly  strayed  into  the  theatre 
with  these  obnoxious  articles  of  wearing  apparel  led  woeful 
lives,  and  in  some  cases  were  fairly  badgered  out  of  the 
place  in  a storm  of  yells.  One  unfortunate,  a tsUl  lanky 
young  man,  who  to  the  indiscretion  of  white  trowsers  and 
huge  blue  stock  superadded  the  aggravation  of  a brilliant 
white  hat,  was  reduced  to  a condition  of  subserviency  that 
was  almost  pitiable.  In  vain  he  deferentially  removed  the 
hat  and  tried  to  hide  it;  he  could  not  do  the  same  with 
the  other  portions  of  his  dress  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  which  appeared  to  excite  even  as  much  ire  as  the  ob- 
Doxions  hat  itself.  He  had  been  brought  to  a proper  state 
of  despondency  and  dismay  at  the  pitiless  storm  of  chaff  he 
invoked,  and  was  slinking  out,  when,  fortunately,  a pro- 
fessor entered,  even  more  unpopular  than  a white  hat,  and 
all  the  vials  of  undei^graduate  wrath  were  poured  on  his 
devoted  head  at  once.  Nothing  could  be  heard  amidst  the 
astounding  clamor  which  this  divine  excited — a clamor  so 
hideous  and  so  prolonged  that  the  staid  constables  of  the  A 
division,  to  whom  commemorations  were  things  unknow-n, 
came  into  the  building  at  once,  thinking  that  nothing  less 
than  the  murder  of  a Don  could  be  going  forward.  This 
naive  appearance  of  the  * Hobbles,*  as  they  were  called,  and 
the  puzzled  aspect  with  which  they  looked  up  at  the  ranks 
of  yelling  undergraduates,  as  If  uncertain  whether  or  no  it 
was  their  duty  to  stop  the  noise  and  restore  order,  created 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  gave  a new  turn  to  the  badinage.^ 
^ Why  did  you  let  in  that  man  with  his  hair  parted  &oV 
‘Take  out  that  chap  with  tho  two  umbrellas;*  ‘Won't 
there  bo  a row  when  tho  proctor  sees  that  fellow  with  the 
white  hat  T and  so  on,  and  so  on ; and  as  the  police  did 
look  in  the  direction  to  which  their  attention  was  called 
such  endless  instructions  flowed  upon  them  that  they  too 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  retreat  ignominionsly  as  they 
came.  Then  the  undergraduates  concentrated  their  atten- 
tion on  Uio  strip  of  carpet  wlilch  led  to  the  upper  end  of  U.3 
theatre,  and  displayed  such  an  affectionate  solicitude  tor 
its  welfare  that  the  visitor  who  unwarily  trod  on  It  had  a 
bad  time  of  it  ever  afterward.  Then  there  were  clieers  for 
the  Queen,  Prince,  and  Princess — such  shouts ! hisses  aud 
cheers  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  tumultuous  applause  for  Lord 
Derby,  tlie  married  ladles,  the  unmarried  ladles,  the  ladies 
who  wish  to  be  and  will  bo  niaiTied,  the  ladies  in  blue  bon- 
nets, the  ladles  in  pink  dresses,  and,  lastly,  as  embracing 
tho  whole  scope  of  tho  fair  sox,  the  ladles  in  crinolinc-s. 
Tho  clamor  was  deafening,  the  heat  and  densely-swaying 
crowd  fearful ; it  was  a perfect  academic  Pandemonium, 
above  and  below,  every  where  save  in  the  amphitheati*e, 
where  the  ladles  sat  comfortably,  though  they  could  not 
coolly,  and  surveyed  the  uproarious  scene  around  with 
keen  relish  of  its  unmatched  humor  and  banter.** 

Hero  follows  a little  moro  of  the  same  delicate 
and  delightful  “ unmatched  humor  and  banter”  of 
the  wits  of  an  English  university ; 

“ Congratulatory  poems  were  then  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  royal  visit  by  two  undergraduates,  and  this 
was  decidedly  tho  heaviest  and  least  satisfactory  portion 
of  the  day's  proceedings.  As  specimens  of  Oxford  poetry 
they  were  very  bad;  as  specimens  of  how  the  undergrad- 
uates committed  their  studies  to  memory  they  were  worse ; 
and  as  sjiedmens  of  delivery  they  were  worst  of  all.  It 
was  perhaps  a trying  thing  to  address  such  an  assembly, 
and  tho  cotifldcnce  of  the  young  men  w'as  by  no  means 
restored  by  the  ninnlng  comments  of  tho  undergraduates 
in  the  galleries — their  cries  of  ‘Speak  up,  Sir,*  ‘OIj,  look 
at  his  gloves  1*  etc.,  and  tho  open  smiles  with  which  wluil 
were  meant  to  be  pathetic  portions  of  their  recitals  were 
received.  Rut  there  was  no  excuse  for  these  gentlemen 
not  knowing  the  odea  tlicy  came  to  recite.  The  first  om- 
tor  came  to  a dead  stop,  notwithstanding  the  continued 
and  perpetually  audible  prompting  of  a friend  at  bis  elbow 
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throughout  the  whole  poem.  The  second  was  even  more 
unsuccessful.  He  faltered  and  halted  continually,  and, 
apparently  missing  some  parts  of  the  poem,  took  it  up 
again  at  the  next  line  which  came  to  memory,  and  turn- 
ing toward  the  Princess,  said,  *The  loving  trustfulness 
of  those  eye.4,'  and  then  stopped  again.  There  was  no 
resisting  this — it  was  apropos  to  notliing  which  had  gone 
before,  and  seemed  so  much  a kind  of  confidential  com- 
pliment to  lier  royal  highness  tliat  there  was  a shout  of 
laughter,  in  which  the  Princess  could  not  but  Join,  though 
slie  blushed  till  her  face  quite  glowed  again.  Nor  did  the 
next  line  mend  matters,  when,  in  a plaintive  tone,  the 
speaker,  looking  up  to  the  undergraduates,  added,  ^ Oh, 
bliss  without  alloy  I**  an  appeal  to  which  the  undergradu- 
ates inhumanly  responded  by  repeating,  ^ Oh  V and  ^ Ah  !* 
and  ^llaT  in  tones  which  could  not  liave  had  much  effect 
in  restoring  the  speaker's  self-possession.  At  length  the 
odea  were  over,  and  with  this  the  special  congregation 
closed,  and  amidst  the  same  cheers  and  shoutings  the 
Prince  and  Princess  left,  and  every  one  hurried  out  into 
the  rain ; for  there  were  still  a fiower-ahow  to  be  visited, 
a bax.ir  to  be  opened,  a banquet  to  be  eaten,  and  a ball  to 
be  danced.  Bad  as  the  rain  was,  however,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  braved  it  In  an  open  carriage  as  before, 
though  from  her  repeated  exposure  to  the  rain  the  dress 
of  her  royal  highness  must  by  that  time  have  been,  to 
say  the  least,  very  damp  indeed.*' 


(EMtnr'B  Dramtr. 

The  Drawer  has  its  “army  correspondents,” 
and  its  naval  corps  also,  but  the  irregularity 
with  which  the  mails  bring  their  letters  forbids  us  to 
put  them  under  ono  general  head.  They  take  their 
places  as  they  come ; hut  they  do  service,  as  good 
soldiers,  wherever  they  stand.  Hero  is  ono  fh)m  a 
correspondent  in  Virginia : 

The  story  of  the  Ohio  volunteer  related  in  a late 
number  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  transpired 
in  our  three  months’  campaign,  the  recital  of  which 
may  interest  your  readers.  It  was  soon  after  the 
first  occupation  by  the  Union  forces  of  the  country 
around  Falls  Church  and  Vienna,  and  the  brigade 
of  General  Tyler  was  on  picket  in  that  vicinity. 
The  Ohio  boys  under  General  Schenck  had  been 
fired  upon  from  a masked  battery  at  the  last-named 
place,  and  some  of  the  bravo  fellows  were  murder- 
ed. The  remainder  were  anxious  for  a sight  of  the 
“ gray-hacks and  when  Lieutenant  Upton,  a brave 
officer  on  General  Tyler’s  staff,  called  for  a party 
for  a scout,  they  were  ready.  Lieutenant  U.  went 
some  distance  into  the  country,  and  obtained  much 
valuable  information.  At  one  place  he  visited  the 
house  of  a well-known  secessionist,  and  succeeded 
in  making  the  inmates  believe  the  party  were  all 
“secesb.”  He  found  out  the  whereabouts  and 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  feasted  on  the  best  the 
gardens  and  cellars  afforded.  All  went  well  till  a 
cap-pouch,  that  had  been  very  carefully  placed  over 
the  letters  O.  V.  M.  on  the  waist-belt  plates  of  the 
men,  became  misplaced,  and  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies, who  had  been  very  forward  in  giving  the  de- 
sired Information,  became  alarmed,  and  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  letters.  The  Lieutenant  was  as 
ready  with  a reply  as  he  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  an  order  to  surrender.  “They  mean,”  said 
he,  “ Old  Virginia  Militia.”  The  explanation  was 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  Lieutenant  took  his 
departure.  But  the  housOhold  soon  occupied  apart- 
ments in  Washington  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

And  here  we  have  a letter  from  the  navy : 

Old  numbers  of  Harptr  are  ever  a source  of  new 


pleasure.  Yesterday  I was  pleased  to  learn  that  a 
thoughtful  brother  officer  bad  secured  the  June  and 
J uly  issues.  Believe  me,  they  were  read  thoroughly. 

The  author  of  the  article  “ Two  Weeks  at  Port 
Royal,”  in  the  June  number,  is  in  error  as  to  the 
exploit  of  Captain  Rhind  in  captiwing  a picket- 
guard  of  rebels  “ last  year.”  It  was  not  “ in  ono  of 
the  rivers  of  Florida,”  hut  near  North  Edisto  River, 
in  South  Carolina.  The  act  was  “ audacious” — such 
a one  as  only  A.  C.  Rhind  would  dare  perform. 

I know  him  well,  and  can  add  another  of  his  he- 
roic deeds  to  those  chronicled  by  your  correspondent. 

In  April,  1862,  Captain  Rhind  was  in  command 
of  the  Ci'usader^  stationed  in  Edisto  River  aforesaid. 
He  had  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  a rebel 
battery  on  the  Dawho  River,  twelve  miles  inland. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  ho  came  on  board  the 
gun-boat  E,  B,  Hale  (commanded  by  Lieutenant  J. 
H.  Gillis)  and  announced  his  intention  to  take  the 
battery.  Soon  we  were  under  way,  and  in  a few 
momenta  were  in  sight  of  the  rebels.  I shall  never 
forget  his  little  speech  to  the  men  from  the  Crusade 
er  who  accompanied  us  on  the  expedition : “Bo\’s, 
that  battery  has  bothered  us  long  enough.  Wo 
must  have  it,  if  we  have  to  put  the  Hale  square 
abreast  of  it.  Stand  ready,  and  if  any  of  the  Hale's 
men  are  knocked  away  from  their  guns  you  jump 
in  and  fill  their  places.” 

With  a cheer  the  men  responded,  and  in  an  hour 
wc  had  the  battery.  On  our  return  the  rebels  were 
in  ambush  at  Pino  Bluff,  and  opened  with  field- 
pieces  and  musketry.  Ringing  clear  above  the  din 
was  heard  tho  voice  of  Rhind — “ How  much  water 
have  you  there,  leadsman?”  “Two  fathom,  Sir.” 
‘ ‘ All  right,”  says  Rhind ; ‘ ‘ fire,  boys !”  and  in  a very 
short  time  that  ambush  was  “ cleaned  out.” 

A better  man  than  A.  C.  Rhind  never  trod  a deck. 
Brave,  courteous,  and  manly  in  all  things,  he  is  an 
ornament  to  tho  scrvico. 

And  this  is  from  the  farther  South : 

We  sometimes  see  a stray  copy  of  Harper  down 
here  in  the  wilderness.  Tho  jokes  of  the  Drawer, 
though  innocuous  to  mosquitoes  and  moccasins,  are 
good  for  the  blues,  which  dh  sometimes  prevail  even 
here,  when  the  rehs  let  us  alone  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Some  of  tho  marines  who  were  on  shore  from  the 
Monitors  the  other  day  were  telling  sea-storics  to  a 
crowd  of  soldiers.  Among  others,  one  involving  a 
popular  superstition  among  sailors. 

One  of  their  comrades  fell  overboard  from  the 
topsail-yard  while  reefing  in  a gale  of  wind.  Ho 
was  supposed  to  be  instantly  killed ; but  the  crew 
saw  him  standing  erect  in  the  water,  and  immedi- 
ately lowered  a boat,  against  the  wishes  of  tho  cap- 
tain. As  their  hands  reached  out  to  catch  him  he 
sunk  suddenly  away  from  them  into  the  water,  as 
the  captain  had  told  them  he  would.  Observing  a 
look  of  incredulity  on  tho  face  of  Sergeant  B ■ — , 
who  has  often  “ spliced  the  main  brace,”  and  is  some- 
thing of  a wag  withal,  the  narrator  asked,  suddenly, 

“ Do  you  not  believe  it?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  he,  “I  believe  it,  for  Pve  been  to 
sea,  and  in  fact  fell  overboard  mys^  once.” 

“ How  did  that  come  about  ?” 

“ It  was  down  in  the  Gulf,  coming  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  captain  didn't  like  me  veiy  well,  so  he 
went  on  and  left  mo.  I swam  a little— just  enough 
to  keep  m}'self  afloat — for  a number  of  days.” 

“ But  didn’t  you  ever  see  the  vessel  again  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; but  she  went  home  and  discharged 
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her  cargo,  and  was  coming  back  again.  I swam  to 
her,  climl^d  up  the  bobstays,  and  went  on  board.” 

The  marines  were  suddenly  impressed  with  a de- 
sire to  go  up  and  hear  the  band  play. 

At  a term  of  the  Genesee  (New  York)  Circuit, 

Judge  G r,  noted  alike  for  his  legal  ability  and 

petulance,  remarked  to  Lawj^er  M ^1  (who  had 

just  called  up  a case  of  trivial  character,  which 
somewhat  riled  “his  Honor”)  that  such  suits,  in- 
stead of  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Circuit,  would  be 
more  properly  disposed  of  by  submitting  the  same 
to  a jury  of  dd  vyomen. 

Lawyer  M 1,  somewhat  hurt  by  the  reproof, 

replied,  very  modestly  and  feelingly,  that,  without 
taking  any  exceptions  to  the  opinion  of  the  honora- 
ble Court,  he  thought  his  cause  couid  not  have  been 
before  a more  appropriate  tribunal. 


Lying,  like  all  other  vices,  is  sure  to  grow*  upon 
a person,  until,  as  we  often  hear  it  remarked,,  “ he'd 
rather  lie  than  tell  the  truth,”  “he  can’t  tell  the 
truth,”  etc.,  etc.  “Old  Uncle  Dunn,”  as  he  was 
familiarly  called  by  his  neighbors,  fairly  ranked 
among  the  class  termed  “old  liars;”  and  the  habit 
also  proved  contagious  to  his  wife,  who,  after  a time, 
and  no  matter  how  incredible  the  story,  always  had 
her  say  in  corroboration. 

Upon  a certain  occasion  he  was  asked  by  J.  S. 

G (always  full  of  fun,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a 

laugh  at  the  reply)  if  ho  was  not  acquainted  with 
Washington. 

“ Why,  law,  John,  General  Washington  was  one 
of  the  best  friends  I ever  had,  and  would  never  let 
any  one  else  do  his  baking  for  him.  Many  a time 
1 have  baked  up  eighteen  and  twenty  barrels  of  flour 
for  him  before  breakfast.” 

The  old  lady  here  arose,  took  her  old  black  pipe 
from  her  mouth,  and  walking  across  the  room,  half 
bent  down  with  age,  added, 

“Yes,  yes,  John;  and  don’t  my  poor  old  bones 
remind  me  of  it  every  day  ?” 


An  Eastern  young  lady  writes : 

We  were  riding  one  tnoming  — S and  I — 

through  the  corn-growing  districts  of  Now  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  resort  to  va- 
rious ingenious  artifices  and  cunningly  contrived 
imitations  to  rid  their  corn-fields  of  the  crows.  Wo 
had  noticed  several  nondescript  scarecrows  standing 
sentry  in  the  corn-fields  lining  the  road,  and  we  ad- 
‘inired  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  inventors. 
Presently  we  came  to  one  erected  in  a broad,  open 
field.  It  stood  wdth  its  back  toward  us,  and  was 
got  up  with  the  usual  characteristics — torn,  brim- 
less hat,  coat  and  pants  of  many  colors,  the  whole 
plentifully  festooned  with  rags,  fluttering  in  the 
breeze.  But  instead  of  the  straight,  outstanding 
arms  or  loose,  flopping  sleeves  peculiar  to  figures  of 
thb  description,  it  was  leaning  over  a hoe-handle, 
as  if  in  meditative  mood. 

“There’s  a good  scarecrow,”  said  S . 

“Capital!”  I rejoined — “so  natural  the  crows 
will  give  that  a wide  berth,  I’ll  wager.” 

And  I turned  for  another  look.  But  as  I looked 
lo ! the  very  natural  scarecrow  turned  slowly  on  his 
heel  and  went  to  hoeing  ! 

A YOUNG  lady  in  Oregon  writes  to  the  Drawer: 

I am  trying  to  pay  off  my  indebtedness  to  you  by 
sending  a few  of  the  many  little  incidents  which  I 
see  and  hear  in  this  distant  land.  When  we  are  all 


gathered  around  the  family  fireside  and  receive  the 
mail,  Harper  is  hailed  with  joy.  My  quiet  and 
grave  father — a venerable  minister — the  first  thing 
after  reading  the  wnr  news,  w^ill  call  for  “ some- 
thing from  the  Drawer.”  And  then,  O Drawer!  it 
would  do  your  merry  heart  good  to  see  how  w’e  enjoy 
your  good  things.  But  I must  tell  my  stories : 

Tw'o  young  men  from  the  “land  of  Paddies,”  one 
of  whom  possessed  a tolerable  education,  ivere  one 
day  speaking  about  bad  writing.  Teddy  thought 
he  could  read  any  writing  that  he  ever  saw.  ‘ * Faith, 
an’  ril  bet  you  a horse  that  I can  w’rite  so  that  wu 
can’t  read  it,”  said  Pat,  Teddy  gave  him  a pen  and 
paper,  and  told  him  to  write.  “An’  what  shall  I 
write ?”  asked  Patrick.  “Oh,  any  thing  ye  wish,” 
answ'ered  Teddy.  “Share  an’  I wish  ye’d  tell  me 
what  to  write,”  insisted  Pat,  scratching  his  head. 
“Well,”  says  Teddy,  seeing  old  Tiger  walk  before 
the  door,  “ s’posin’  ye  write,  ‘The  dog  is  walking  in 
the  yard ;’  and  I’ll  give  ye  a horse  if  I can’t  read  it.” 
“ Done ! But  I don’t  know  whether  it’s  meself  that 
can  spell  it  right  at  all,  at  all ;”  and  Teddy  spelled 
word  after  word  while  Pat  wrote.  When  done,  Pat, 
with  a triumphant  flourish,  handed  him  the  paper, 
saying,  “ Now,  if  you  read  that  the  pony’s  yours,  for 
shure.”  Teddy  took  the  paper  and  read  it  right  off, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  Patrick,  who  acknowledged 
that  the  bet  was  fairly  won. 

Mr.  W said  that  while  teaching  the  first 

school  he  took  charge  of  in  Or^n  he  was  much  puz- 
zled with  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  he  heard 
used.  He  was  one  day  talking  to  a bright  little  fel- 
low of  five  summers,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had 
any  apples  at  home.  “ Nowitkay  we  have  hiyu  ap- 
ples,” answered  the  boy — meaning  to  tell  him,  “ Yes, 
we  have  many  apples.”  He  was  completely  mysti- 
fied, but  durst  not  ask  what  was  meant,  for  fear  the 
children  would  think  their  teacher  had  no  education. 
He  also  said  that  he  had  examined  Webster’s  dic- 
tionary for  the  word  “ cultusf  but  all  in  vain.  He 
heard  many  persons  using  it,  and  supposed  that  be 
would  find  it  in  the  dictionary.  It  is  an  Indian 
word  signifying  “ mean  or  worthless.” 

And  it  is  true  that,  in  this  country,  if  one  does  not 
know  the  “ lingo,”  he  will  often  be  troubled  in  con- 
versing with  the  Oregonians. 

From  North  Carolina  come  the  following  inci- 
dents of  soldier  life : 

The  following  has  been  told  me  of  the  siege  of 
Newberne.  Just  before  the  battle  began  a militia 
Captain  was  endeavoring  to  get  a company  of  Home 
Guards  organized  to  go  down  to  meet  the  “ invader.” 
The  men  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  Captain,  who 
had  evidently  never  read  Hardee’s  Tactics,  wanted 
to  form  them  into  two  ranks;  but  instead  of  the 
usual  ord^,  “In  two  ranks  form  company — march!” 
substituted  one  entirely  original,  and  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  “/n  tico  lines  right  smart — go 
aheadr  

That  is  almost  as  good  as  the  following  repent 
of  a sergeant  of  one  of  the  colored  regiments  lately 
organized.  Every  one  who  has  ever  seen  a dress 
parade  knows  that,  just  before  the  ranks  are  broken, 
the  Adjutant  gives  the  order,  “First  Sergeants  to 
the  front  and  centre!”  when  the  representatives  of 
all  the  companies  form  a line  at  the  front  and  centre 
of  the  regiment,  and  each  one,  from  Company  A to  K, 
after  making  the  proper  salute,  says,  “ Company  — 
all  present,  or  accounted  for.”  The  usoal  routine  had 
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been  performed  in  the  colored  regiment,  and  the  ser- 
geants ordered  to  the  front,  when  the  sable  orderly 
of  Company  A,  after  coming  to  a shoulder  and  bring- 
ing his  left  hand  to  a salute,  forgot  what  to  say,  and 
in  that  position  iooked  right  and  left,  greatly  em- 
barrassed. *^How  is  your  Company?”  ask^  the 
Adjutant.  With  a chuckle  of  relief  Sambo  quickly 
replied,  Company  odl  weli,  tankee,  Sir!” 

In  Central  Missouri  a correspondent  writes : 

Though  long  entertained  with  reading  the  many 
good  things  in  your  Magazine,  among  which  are  the 
contents  of  the  Drawer,  I have  seen  but  few  contri- 
butions from  this  quarter  of  the  world.  Here  is  one, 
and  authentic : 

Bill  Myers  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  noto- 
rious bushwhackers  and  horse  thieves  in  Missouri ; 
his  stealing  of  horses,  guns,  and  every  thing  else 
that  came  in  the  way,  being  all  done  in  the  name  of 
the  “Southern  Confederacy.”  Soon  after  he  com- 
menced his  patriotic  career  he  stole  from  a Union 
roan  one  of  the  finest  horses  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  continued  to  use  him  as  bis  war-horse  through 
many  hard  chases,  both  in  pursuit  of  plunder  and  in 
retreat  from  the  pursuit  of  the  avenging  Union  sol- 
diers, until  he  was  completely  broken  down  and  used 
up.  In  this  condition  Bill  rode  him  into  the  neigh- 
borhood w hence  he  stole  him,  and  where  he  (Myers) 
had  previously  lived.  Bill  had  a particular  fWend 
named  M'Fadden,  who  owned  a fine  farm,  plenty  of 
fine  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  and  a few  likely  darkeys; 
and  there  Bill  went  by  night,  confident  of  a wann 
reception  and  good  lodgings  for  himself  and  his 
broken-down  horse.  MTadden  was  like  thousands 
in  Missouri,  who  “ took  no  sides — ^no  part  nor  lot  in 
the  war”  publicly,  but  would  privately  aid  and  en- 
courage the  bushwhackers  in  every  way  possible, 
when  it  could  be  done  writhout  detection.  A watch 
being  set  to  guard  against  any  sudden  surprise.  Bill 
entertained  his  host  with  many  an  adventure  and 
hairbreadth  escape  from  capture  and  death,  in  which 
M‘Fadden  w^as  greatly  interested  and  deeply  sym- 
pathized. M^Faidden  noticed  the  wretched  condition 
of  Biirs  horse,  the  property  of  a former  intimate 
friend,  but  now  abused  as  “a  black  Republican,*' 
who  had  contributed  but  a very  small  amount  of 
what  he  ought  to  do  in  support  of  Southern  rights ; 
and  urged  Bill  b^*  all  means  to  get  a better  horse— 
that  one  doing  the  service  and  running  the  risks  he 
did  in  support  of  “our  cause,”  ought  to  be  well 
mounted  all  the  time,  and  that  not  at  his  own  ex- 
pense— it  being  understood,  of  course,  at  the  expense 
of  “ black  Republicans.”  Bill  admitted  the  justice 
of  his  friend's  averments,  but  spoke  of  the  risks  of 
taking  horses  wherever  he  could  find  them,  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  community  at  that  kind  of  war, 
and  of  the  injury  it  had  done  to  their  cause,  however 
proper  in  itself.  M'Fadden  thought  all  such  qualms 
of  conscience  out  of  place,  and  urged,  “ Every  thing 
for  the  cause ; nothing  for  men.”  But  it  was  grow- 
ing late,  and  as  Bill  had  to  be  up  and  off  before  day- 
light, as  the  “Feds”  might  be  about,  with  many 
kind  wishes  and  hopes  of  success  each  retired  to  bed, 
with  the  understanding  that  Bill,  knowing  where  to 
find  his  poor  broken-down  horse,  w'ould  w'ait  on  him- 
self when  he  should  leave  before  the  light  of  dawn. 

M'Fadden  was  too  much  exhilarated  by  the  excit- 
ing scenes  narrated  by  his  friend  Bill  to  sleep  sound- 
ly. Ho  was  wakeful,  and  distinctly  heard  the  soft 
footsteps  of  Bill  as  he  retired  quietly,  in  order  not  to 
awake  his  fHend  or  his  family,  or  to  arouse  the  sus- 
pidon  of  any  thing  “ wrong  in  Denmark.”  But 


MTadden  was  rejoiced  to  know  that  Bill  was  again 
safely  “at  sea”  in  the  bush,  and  that  nothing  hod 
occurred  to  betray  him  (M*F.)  as  the  harborer  of  a 
bushwhacker.  But  alas  for  the  sequel  1 Quite  early 
in  the  morning  the  contraband  w^hose  business  it  was 
to  feed  the  horses  and  prepare  for  the  work  of  the 
day  came  thundering  at  his  master's  door.  “Mas- 
ter, roaster!  your  fine  bay  boss,  Ned  Buntline,  is 
dun  bin  stole  and  gone,  and  dat  old  broke-down  gray 
boss  what  Mass  Bill  rode  is  thar  in  the  stable  wbar 
your  boss  was !”  MTadden  sprang  from  the  bed  as 
if  an  earthquake  was  just  beginning  to  rumble,  and 
cried  out,  “Oh  surely,  Jack,  you  are  mistaken!” 
But  quick  as  possible  he  hauled  on  his  trowsers  and 
ran  to  the  stable ; and,  sure  enough,  there  was  old 
gray— once  the  elegant  charger  of  his  old  friend  and 
neighbor,  but  now  a hated  “black  Republican,”  as 
all  Union  men  are  called  by  the  rebels — and  his  own 
fine  bay  was  out  and  gone,  “ and  if  forever,”  “ then 
still  forever,”  etc.  If  I don't  quote  right,  your  read- 
ers can  hunt  up  the  documents  for  themselves.  But 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  too  palpable  to  be  mis- 
understood. Bill  had  taken  his  friend's  advice,  and 
merely  exchanged  old  gray  for  a better  cliarger. 
But  the  misfortune  did  nut  stop  there.  Had  it  been 
in  a distant  neighborhood  from  the  old  home  of  Bill, 
MTadden  might  have  retained  “ old  gra}',”  as  a 
stray  waiting  for  the  call  of  his  proper  owner,  but 
being  right  at  home  old  gray,  though  badly  broken- 
down,  was  too  well  known  to  be  retained  on  the  farm, 
and  was  accordingly  sent  home  to  his  proper  owner, 
with  the  singular  explanation  that  he  was  found  in 
the  stable  in  place  of  his  own  fine  bay,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  stolen  by  some  unknown  bush- 
whacker. 


A CAPITAL  example,  writes  a reader,  of  what  is 
often  termed  “ taking  the  starch  out”  happened  re- 
cently in  a country  bank  in  New  England.  A pomp- 
ous, well-dressed  individual  entered  the  bank,  and, 
addressing  the  teller,  who  is  something  of  a wag, 
inquired, 

“Is  the  cashier  in?” 

“No,  Sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I am  dealing  in  pens,  supplying  the  New 
England  banks  pretty  largely,  and  I suppose  it  will 
be  proper  for  me  to  deal  with  the  cashier.” 

“ I suppose  it  will,”  said  the  teller. 

“ Very  well ; I will  waiL” 

The  pen-peddler  took  a chair,  and  sat  composedly 
for  a full  hour,  waiting  for  the  cashier.  By  that 
time  he  began  to  grow  uneasy,  but  sat  twisting  in 
his  chair  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  a change  in  his  circumstances,  asked  the 
teller  how  soon  the  cashier  w'ould  be  in. 

“Well,  I don't  know  exactly,”  said  the  w’aggish 
teller,  “but  1 expect  him  in  about  eight  weeks. 
He  has  just  gone  to  Lake  Superior,  and  told  me  he 
thought  he  should  come  back  in  that  time.” 

P^dler  thought  he  would  not  w^ait. 

“Oh,  you  stay  if  you  wish,”  said  the  teller,  very 
blandly.  “We  have  no  objection  to  your  sitting 
here  in  the  daytime,  and  you  can  probably  find  some 
place  in  town  where  they  will  be  glad  to  keep  you 
nights.” 

The  pompous  peddler  disappeared  without  anoth- 
er word. 


A Drawer  lover  in  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado  Territo- 
ry, sends  us  a very  good  stor>'  of  a clever  corporal : 

We  have  in  our  company  a corporal  who  is  noted 
for  being  a good  fellow  generally.  One  night  re- 
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cently  he  was  on  a “ bender,”  and  being  very  noisy, 
was  visited  by  the  officer  of  the  day  (one  of  our  own 
lieutenants),  and  requested  to  keep  quiet  and  extin- 
guish the  light,  it  being  then  after  taps,  to  which, 
of  course,  he  readily  assented.  After  giving  the 
corporal  a slight  reprimand  he  started  for  his  office, 

but  ho  scarcely  got  out  of  the  house  before  W 

had  tlie  candle  lighted  and  was  yelling  as  lustily  as 
ever.  The  lieutenant,  being  “riled”  at  not  having 
his  orders  obeyed,  returned  and  accosted  him : 

“Did  I not  tell  you  to  put  that  light  out?" 

“ Well,"  said  W , “ did  I not  put  it  out  ?" 

“ You  did ; but  why  did  you  relight  it  ?” 

“Because,”  said  W , “you  did  not  tell  mo  to 

keep  it  out." 

This  exasperated  the  lieutenant  so  that  he  re- 
quested W to  accompany  him  to  the  guard- 

house, there  to  pay  the  penalty  of  disobeying  orders. 
On  the  way  thitlier  he  said, 

“ Lieutenant,  it  is  pretty  rough  to  put  a fellow  in 
that  filthy  hole  for  feeling  a little  go^  and  making 
it  known.” 

“ You  willfully  disobeyed  orders,  and  added  im- 
pertinence thereto;  you  have  been  setting  a bad 
example,  where  you  should  have  set  a good  one ; 
you  knew  better  than  to  do  as  you  have  done.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  Lieutenant ; as  I understand 
it,  a soldier  aint  supposed  to  know  any  thing'' 

The  lieutenant,  knowing  the  truth  of  the  remark, 
allowed  him  to  return  to  his  quarters,  on  his  assur- 
ing him  he  would  remmn  quiet  the  rest  of  the  night. 

A Wisconsin  gentleman  comes  to  the  Drawer 
with  a capital  Western  yam ; 

. I was  sitting  in  Tom  Mason’s  store  the  other  day, 
and  with  several  others  was  taking  things  as  easy  as 

possible,  wlien  G related  the  following  stor}”, 

which  1 thought  too  good  to  be  lost. 

“Several  years  ago  the  — th  Regiment  United 
States  Regulars  were  quartered  at  A , near  Ni- 

agara Falls.  Among  the  privates  of  that  gallant 
regiment  was  B , a tall,  lank,  red-haired  Ver- 

monter, who  was  always  in  some  scrape  or  other. 
One  day  he  obtained  leave  to  take  a day’s  shooting 
on  the  Canada  side.  He  went  early  in  the  morning, 
and  hunted  all  day  with  very  poor  success.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  was  slowly  wending  his  W’ay 
home,  ill  pleased  with  his  poor  success,  when  ho  saw 
seated  on  a tree  within  easy  shooting  distance  a large 
crow.  To  level  his  gun  and  fire  was  tho  impulse  of 
a moment,  and  dowm  tumbles  tho  crow  almost  at  his 
feet.  Now  it  happened  that  tho  crow  was  a tamo 

one,  and  a pet  of  General  C , who  was  one  of  the 

wealthiest  landowners  in  Canada,  and  who  owned 
tho  property  on  which  B stood.  And  it  so  hap- 

pened that  the  General  was  an  unseen  witness  of  the 
death  of  his  favorite.  Enraged  at  its  loss  he  de- 
termined to  punish  the  ofiender  in  a manner  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  remember.  So  coming  forward 
in  a friendly  manner,  he  nodded  to  B , who  sa- 

luted him  in  return. 

“ ‘ You’ve  got  a fine  gun  there,’  said  the  General. 

“ * Yaas,’  said  B— ^ banding  it  to  the  General ; 
* that’s  just  tlie  neatest  donble-barreled  gun  around 
these  diggins.’ 

“The  General  turned  the  gun  round  and  exam- 
ined it  carefully,  then  patting  the  barrel  that  was 
still  loaded  at  full  cock  to  his  shoulder,  and  pointing 
it  at  B— , said, 

“ ‘ You  have  willfully  shot  the  greatest  favorite  I 
had,  and  now  you've  gotioeaiU  !' 

“ B explained,  and  begged,  and  prayed,  but 

to  no  purpose ; tho  General  was  unmoved  by  his  en- 
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treaties,  and  told  him  he  must  eat  it  or  die.  B 

once  more  turned  his  eyes  piteously  toward  the  Gen- 
eral, but  the  cold,  wicked  eye  glancing  along  the 
gun -barrel  convinced  him  (as  ho  afterward  said) 
that  there  w-as  fire  in  it.  So  with  a groan  he  picked 
up  the  crow,  and  shutting  his  eyes  commenced  his 
disagreeable  meal.  He  worried  down  three  or  four 
mouthfuls,  and  then  stopped,  unable  to  eat  more  of 
the  disgusting  carrion ; and  the  General,  thinking 
that  he  had  gone  far  enough,  told  him  that  would 
do ; and  after  advising  him  to  be  more  careful  in  fu- 
ture what  he  shot,  handed  him  his  gun  and  told  him 
he  could  go.  As  soon  as  B—  got  bis  gun  in  his 
hand  he  turned  fiercely  upon  the  (^neral,  and  said, 

“ ‘ It’s  my  turn  now ! You  eat  the  remainder  of 
tho  crow.* 

“In  vain  the  General  stamped,  and  swore,  and 

finally  prayed  to  be  let  off.  B was  as  firm  as 

he  himself  had  been  a few  minut^  before.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  the  enraged  soldier  but  that  the  Gen- 
eral should  eat  the  whole  of  what  was  left,  and 
which  he  had  to  do  before  B let  him  off 

“The  next  day  the  General  went  to  B ’s  Col- 
onel, and  complained  that  he  had  been  grossly  in- 
sult^ by  one  of  his  soldiers  the  day  previous. 

“Tlie  Colonel  inquired  what  one. 

“ ‘ Why,*  said  tho  General,  ‘ he  was  a tall,  lean, 
ill-favored  fellow,  with  red  hair.* 

“ ‘ Ha!*  said  the  Colonel,  ‘ I know  him ; he  is  al- 
ways in  some  scrape.  Orderly,  bring  B^ here 

immediately.* 

“ In  a few  minutes  the  orderly  returned,  bring- 
ing B , who  was  wondering  what  scrape  ho  was 

in  now. 

“ ‘ B said  tho  Colonel,  * do  you  know  this 

gentloman  ?* 

“‘What!  mo?*  said  B ^ looking  as  amazed 

as  possible. 

“ ‘ Yes,*  said  the  Colonel ; ‘ do  you  know  him  ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  we  are  slightly  acquainted,*  said  B (a 

happy  thought  striking  him).  ‘ We  dined  iogcUier 
yesterday!' 

“ The  General  could  hold  in  no  longer ; but  burst- 
ing into  a hearty  laugh  ho  told  tho  Colonel  to  let 
^ him  go,  as  he  heartily  forgave  him." 

It  is  told  of  a well-known  American  map-agent 
out  here  that,  on  a recent  trip  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  he  was  attacked  by  highway  robbers,  who 
demanded  his  money.  Being  more  prudent  than  to 
carry  money  in  the  country,  they  failed  in  making 
a haul.  “But,”  said  our  Yankee,  “I  have  some 
splendid  maps  of  the  Island  along  with  me,  which  I 
w'ould  like  to  show  you and  in  a twinkling  he  was 
off  his  horse,  bad  a map  stuck  up  on  a pole,  and  ex- 
plained it  so  effectually  that  he  sold  each  of  the  han^ 
diiti  a map,  pocketed  the  money^  and  resumed  his 
journey,  better  off  for  tho  encounter. 

Hibernian  bulls  are  proverbial ; and  the  follow- 
ing is  quite  as  amusing  as  some  which  have  already 
found  a place  in  the  Drawer : 

One  of  our  friends  in  Putnam  CJounty,  New  York 
(familiarly  known  as  Hoop-pole  County),  had  en- 
gaged an  Irishman  fresh  from  tho  Emerald  Isle. 

Pat  was  duly  set  to  work  in  tho  garden.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  one  or  two  pumpkin  vines  w’ere  growing 
among  tho  cucumbers ; and  as  Pat  spied  the  pump- 
kins he  cried  out,  in  the  rich  brogue  for  which  his 
land  is  famous,  and  with  the  amazement  an  Irish- 
man only  can  exhibit,  “An*  sure  this  is  the  first 
time  I iver  saw  pumpkins  growing  upon  cucumber 
vines!” 
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An  officer  on  the  United  States  steamer  Florida^ 
off  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  writes  to  the  Draw- 
er: Down  here  on  the  blockade  we  find  but  little  to 
interrupt  the  monotony  of  our  lifi^,  and  are  all  the 
more  ready  to  enjoy  a good  laugh  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Most  of  the  many  landsmen  which 
the  scarcity  of  seamen  compels  Government  to  ship 
ij  the  navy  now  see  salt-water  for  the  first  time, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  novices  in  every  thing 
pertaining  to  nautical  matters.  Of  course  a strict 
watch  is  kept  by  us  for  strange  sail.  One  coming 
in  sight  a few  days  ago  which  was  not  reported  by 
the  “green-horn”  on  the  look-out  to  the  officer  of 
the  deck,  was  overhauled  by  that  latter  functionary 
for  his  neglect. 

“ I did  report  it,  Sir.” 

“ You  did  report  it ! Who  to  ?” 

“Mr.  Banker,  Sir.” 

“Mr.  Banker?  No  such  person  on  board  the 
ship.  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Why  the  gentleman  who  lives  down  in  the 
basement  there,”  pointing  to  Captain  B.’s  compan- 
ion-way. 


This  comes  from  the  petroleum  country,  and  is 
decidedly  original : 

About  a year  ago  a number  of  parties  being  at- 
tacked with  the  oleaginous  fever  resolved  to  associ- 
ate themselves  together  and  dig  for  oil.  They  se- 
lected a site  in  the  woods,  which  had  been  “pros- 
pected” and  highly  recommended  by  one  of  their 
number  (about  six  miles  from  a railroad  station  laid 
down  on  the  map,  but  not  yet  built),  and  having 
organized,  agreed  to  have  the  first  of  a series  of  pro- 
posed wells  dug,  not  by  contract,  as  was  usual,  but 
by  day’s-work.  Having  procured  the  necessary 
t^ls,  including  a compass  for  guidance  in  the  woods, 
the  work  was  duly  proceeded  with,  and  progress 
from  time  to  time  reported.  Calls  for  the  “sinews” 
were  also  made,  and  promptly  met  until  the  well 
was  said  to  be  down  over  100  feet,  with  a good  show 
for  oil.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  “ Annual 
Meeting,”  and  more  money  being  called  for.  it  w'as 
deemed  advisable  to  have  the  well  remeasured  and 
reported  on.  Judge  of  the  surprise  of  the  stock- 
holders when,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the 
patriarchs  in  oil,  the  force  of  the  oil  from  belmo  hetd 
shoved  the  hole  vp  to  86  feet ! Here  w'as  a stunner, 
and  as  the  well  had  cost  something  like  $400,  and 
the  resources  of  the  Company  were  limited,  matters 
have  ever  since  remained  in  statu  quo.  The  latest, 
and  probably  the  most  feasible  proposal,  is  to  have 
the  balance  of  the  hole  taken  up  and  cut  into  lengths 
for  pump-logs  ! 


A CORRESPONDENT  in  the  army  at  Murfreesboro 
•writes  to  the  Drawer : 

We  have  a case  in  Company  I,  familiarly  known 
as  “ Slick.” 

Slick  was  passing  General  Johnson’s  head-quar- 
ters one  day,  and  without  any  ceremony  fired  his  gun 
almost  in  the  face  of  the  General  himself. 

“ What !”  says  the  General.  “ Do  you  not  know 
the  penalty  of  firing  your  gun  without  orders  to  do 
so?” 

“ Why,  no.  Sir,”  says  Slick,  very  innocently. 

“Well,”  replied  the  General,  “I  will  tell  you. 
It  is  the  loss  of  a month's  pay.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so  I”  says  Slick,  and  very  coolly 
puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  draws  therdfh>m  an 
old  greasy  wallet,  opens  it,  and  offers  the  General 
thirteen  dollars  in  greenbaclu,  saying, 

160.-NN* 
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“ Well,  General,  I guess  I am  able  to  stand  the 
pressure !” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  General  discontinued 
the  conversation  immediately.  Slick  was  not  fined. 


S.  B.,  of  Michigan,  whose  handwriting  is  very 
illegible,  sends  us  a couple  of  good  anecdotes.  Tho 
compositor  to  whom  the  “copy”  was  given,  finding 
some  difficulty  in  deciphering  the  words,  was  direct- 
ed to  “ put  in  any  thing”  in  place  of  a word  which  he 
could  not  make  out,  and  it  should  be  corrected  in  the 
proof.  Here  is  the  “first  proof”  of  the  anecdotes : 

Jake  S—  runs  a small  steamboat  tunabents,  so  small 
Btka  passengers  are  not  allowed  to  shift  a chew  of  tobac- 
co from  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  the  other,  uubp  me  us 
fast  to  the  dock.*’  Jake  is  also  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  moat  charming  wives  rd  hist  part  of  our  country.  A 
year  ago  ike  nut  mlitl  an  accident  which  deprived  her  of 
ursd  ry  her  front  teeth,  girrisg  bur  mouth,  as  Jakes  aid* 
very  much  the  appearance  of  nn  open  sepulchre.  Last 
fall  she  went  to  Bmton,  mid  returned  Usis  Yviny  with  her 
mouth  full  of  bran-new  ivories,  improving  her  appear- 
ance tom  neh  Urat  her  friends  all  remarked  upon  it.  Ar- 
mory thrust  I remarked  to  Jake,  th%  trince  kos  velum  I 
thought  his  wife  the  Uandsomest  woman  in  town,  UzUs 
ogr  I,  she  ought  to  be;  1 have  Just  Uid  out  $200  in  re- 
pairin’ on  her.” 

While  the  last  Census  was  being  taken  I was  a use  dirt 
of  one  of  the  Far  Western  States,  the  U.  S.  Manhal  er 
rotriet  roar  a Pug  de  pinified  old  gentleman,  not  much  in- 
clined to  hard  work  limustpv  although  he  commended  it 
very  highly  in  others.  In  thue  fare  sat  quietly  in  his  of- 
fice ma  tel  bur  revirol  deputies  do  all  the  muning  about, 
etc.  One  day  topik  wati^  in  his  office,  with  a number 
of  his  friends  about  him,  Trew  ar  intermpted  by  Ure  em- 
brace at  a fair  widow  lady  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  town. 
She  had  come  she  said  to  enter  a complaint  against  me 
other  deputies,  who  ilrevaid  had  insulted  her  with  emest 
scandalous  manner,  Ure  musholl  asked  her  what  he  said, 
tohirt  purtiore  she  declined  to  answer,  hazing  mat  riea 
expression  that  he  made  use  of  was  one  that  no  lady  wool 
heare  to  repeat,  erfriedly  in  the  presence  of  to  marry  gen- 
tlemen. The  Marshal  insisted  refrault  tne  he  must  know 
what  Ureer  poipian  tooz,  in  order  mat  ko  hiight  decide 
ronemer  the  deputy  had  given  sufficient  cause  for  removal 
at  ual.  Furolly  she  said  if  me  amier  gentleman  brontd 
withdraw  she  would  try  duet  muster  her  feelings  ruffiian 
ley  to  tell  him,  acanomyly  all  but  the  marshal  retired  loan 
a dying  ram,  when,  with  her  face  crimson  with  blushes, 
she  whispered  in  his  ear,  He  asked  me  what  was  the  state 
of  my  nativity.” 


Good  old  Deacon  A , having  occasion  to  spend 

a night  at  a hotel,  was  assigned  a room  in  which 
there  were  throe  single  beds,  two  of  which  already 
contained  occupants.  Soon  after  the  light  was  ex- 
tinguished a man  in  one  of  the  other  beds  began 
to  snore  so  loudly  as  to  prevent  bis  falling  asleep. 
The  tumult  increased  as  the  night  wore  away,  until 
it  became  absolutely  fearful.  Some  two  or  three 
hours  after  midnight  the  snorer  turned  himself  in 
bed,  gave  a hideous  groan,  and  became  silent.  The 
Deacon  bad  supposed  the  third  gentleman  asleep 
until,  at  this  juncture,  he  heard  him  exclaim,  “ He’s 
dead ! thank  God ! He’s  dead !” 


CuMPTON  keeps  a nine-pin  alley,  and  one  day  he 
was  seen  leaning  up  against  the  outside  of  it  weep- 
ing as  if  his  heart  would  break.  ‘ ‘ What’s  the  mat- 
ter?” inquired  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  passing. 

“Matter  enough,”  he  said.  “ I’m  clean  done  over ; 
my  boy  Charley’s  d^d.  I’m  mighty  misfortunate 
in  babies.  Just  as  soon  as  they  gets  big  enough  to 
set  up  the  pins  they  dies!”  And  poor  Cumpton 
sobbed  on. 
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fpWetii*  ani  lUe  cni^s  of  tlie  terfitied 
io;  np  iJie  ladde^^  to  the*  detk, : Eor  a nic^- 
wa«  con^^  thevi  a lull  and  uionn 

burst  r*  ’ Wiih  alue^ 

Hiy  ^6ii  sprang  to  the  hatchoa  t>f  die  fire^ 
tlittn  it  oan  bq  toid  they  tuns 
tliotfi  ^ aao  ufter  ^anothet"  write  tajtol  dui 
aitfted,  iffet,  tiTeaihless^  aful 
FbttcnateJy  nmiie:  Were  foiimd  i&utriha^y  dhjured^ 
and  ihottgh' we  could  .tior,  tif  couti^..  v^ 
once  ^ure  of  our  dwaster^^  W hoped  ii 
inlghfc  ^rrWe  The  ^'allied 

. =stid  as  War 

we  the  coimetl^ort  ihk^^  a 

hil)  ia  wwd  couhl  prevent  our  going 

ifowa.  J^i^vddehtiully  and  towed^ 

like  a log/  we  enterod  that  night  the  harbor  of 
Ilainplou  KoaKl5.  ; 

What  a change  for  os  ! Wa  had  anticipated 
a triuniphttuientry^  imd  to  ha^o  been  greeted  tij 
^heet^  from  the  tratWports  that  xre  ^np- 

W 1 

hid  that  ^ eydni  a 

hwr 

hbuift^  llog 

i^eeii  and  mi  Id^i^triYai 

the  C&ptifttu  reii^rtcli  the  accident.  A short  in* 
lerVjcw  resujttril  irt  Our  ppriceciing  aa  oa 
posSihik  tu  ; 

r ■ Tivoaittum  mgs  wcr.e  i^nt  ^ and  wJy  l^an* 
day  jnoniing,  ^^oretnlidr  30,  l^Si,  We  «tarmd 


fi^)^yevcr,  we  were  inlowof  4 ^dO'^  Wh^l  atgam 
funh  tJie  sJ<>>p<»hwar  ihu'ora!^^$ 

^rhwurd  moniiMg  tlm 
^rhjiHy.dr  nnd  onr  huteibes 
'faHUned*  and  far  from  tight/ 

;«iireHl?is?  day  broke  and  p&aa^di^’^Xk^iH 
IhrtgaacA  Every  Wave  hmHo  h^hUr 
and,  like  a.  huge  fica^attoh^her;  tfee  plhni^ 
ihfotigh  .rjjgnh-  |Prf?lhrgJ  and  a Tnanoer 

unpleasantly  anggesiU'.e,  So  long  «s 
ginea  worked  Wh  had  little  fcdr>  'though  .a}l  op 
board  Wero  hftv^teus  At^uch  nevigatioh^  indeed, 
W,  were  bijeomiiig  t^^^  bur  struii)^  rr aft.  when 

WhirW^  Went  ihti  Wb&l  and  found  We  catue  tO' 
the  uind^the  gteeving  apjk^^  had  gi’v^n  w«y  .• 

A df^en  men  were  tpucily  Wit 
porarv  apparfl tns  ak;  sbem:  (as  Vb^ihle. 

Tiie  pertiiutietJt  steeinng  gmr  vyoa  heMhSt  4«<^k5, 
for  prot<?t!i;itm  in  batt}e^^Ubhgh'  fhg  ptb^^^^ 

of  the  rudder- head  ij|iAv4n1  thwihgh  the  armor 
bad  Iwn  ihistgued  an  atta-jrlWbbnkfo^^^  lever 
in  m emergfejipyv  Jjy  and 

^bpe%  thb  th<f  pbrti 

^tbpfH^rphf^  WeW 

hr^  W^  ih^  ti%ck  fh# 

day  it  _ 

idbw^ 

WReW^  i^^  %r  W 

d«H  f t%  W should  Wnd  d hen  a rubii  of  nien 
from  the  cUglne-inoomvtiv'eomjWa^^  liissing 

cloud  of  stekm  ‘‘The  ahip’'«  cm 

HrfeT*'  Wab  jfifst.  the  planning  cry;  followed  by  the 
*/  AIi  hiindfi  to  along  ilw 
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for  Washington.  The  tugs  took  up  position  on 
either  si«]e;  for  it  was  fouuJ  that  in  any  other 
position  wc  were  con  tin  milly  yawing  in  i^iffefe^t 
ilirections,  the  bulky  iron  mass  refusjDg  to  obey 
her  helm  while  the  propeller  was  not  in  motion. 
It  WMs  deemed  advisable  to  keep  the  news  of  the 
uccident  from  the  public,  anrlacc5or<Jingly,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  numerous  rcfioirtcrs,  the  Navy- 
yard  was  closed  to  visitors,  and  silence  enjoined 
upon  officers  and  crew.  This  wjis  fortunate, 
since  we  could  not  but  fee!  some  moitification 
at  returning  for  repairs  so  soon  after  our  promis- 
ing departure  from  New  York.  The  amount  of 
injury  was  quickly  ascertained,  upon  arrival  at 
Washington,  to  be  the  breaking  of  numerons 
iron-stays  which,  joining  the  tube  sheet  of  a 
square  boiler  to  its  are  intended  to  aid  in 
resisting  the  upward  p re nsure,  UfK>ii  the  break- 
ing of  these  stays  the  roofs  of  lK)lb  boilers  had 
been  forced  up  against  the  deck  timbers,  whose 
immense  strength  alone,  bound  down  us  they 
were  by  the  mailed  decks,  saved  us  from  destruc- 
tion. Workmen  were  immediately  employed, 
and  day  and  night  the  ship  resounded  with  the 
ring  of  hammer  and  anvil.  All  day  that  inces- 
sant ring  and  the  mulHv'd  sound  of  voices  came 
from  the  huge  iKJiiers/ until  one  Monday  mom- 
iog,  just  twelve  day.s  after  our  arrival,  the  work 
^ras  pronounced  complete.  Then  came  prepara- 
tions fur  a new  departure,  but  various  changes 
and  improvements  about  the  ship  consumed 
the  time,  and  not  until  Christmas  did  we  again 
steam  southward.  TlioogU  hopeful,  and  con- 
ddent  of  success  in  onr  undertaking,  wo  saw 
the  city  recede  from  view  with  some  regret,  and 
.a  half  fear  that  we  were  destined  to  l>e  unfortu- 
nate.. How  far  our  anticipations  were  realized, 
iho  e.xperiencc  of  a single  week  was  destined  to 
show.  We  sailed  alone;  no  convoy  this  time 
was  with  us;  and  on  Saturday  arrived  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe.  Before  leaving  Waslungton  news 
had  arrived  of  the  sailing  of  the  Montauk  (a  sis- 
ter ship)  from  New  York,  for  the  same  port,  and 
we  anticipated  finding  her  already  arrived.  To 
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ercjd  and  the  damage  quickly  repaired.  Again 
wc  started^  the  wind  blowing  from  the  south 
and  promising  rain.  Before  losing  sight  of  Cape 
Henry  Light^hoiise  the  Monitor  was  raa<le  out 
jost  on  the  horizon,  following  us  in  tow  of  the 
steamer  Rhode  Llaiid,  and  out  toward  sea  the 
English  man-of-war. 

About  sunset  the  wind  freshened  somewhat, 
and  the  swell  of  the  sea  increased.  We  rolled 
a little,  but  not  rcry  disagreeably ; none  but  the 
ward-room  boys  were  sea-sick,  and  only  one  par- 
ticularly so — that  was  our  importation » 

and  wc  had  named  him  Cupid.  He  was  first 
noticed  as  appearing  a little  mehmcholr,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  style  j then,  as  the  rolling  mo- 
tion increased,  becoming  solemn,  rapidly  verg- 
ing on  the  comical,  and  finally  sinking  to  repose 
with  his  bond  gracefully  reclined  over  a spittoon. 

About  one  o’clock  a leak  was  discovered  near 
the  turret  in  the  boat-davit  socket,  and  anotlier 
in  the  socket  of  tlie  tuifet  itself.  This  latter 
had  arisen  from  oversight  in  neglecting  to  lower 
the  turret.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  driv- 
ing out  a huge  key  at  the  base  of  the  shaft, 
thereby  Allowing  the  whole  mass  to  sink  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch.  There  was  no  alternative 
hut  to  do  this  at  once.  Now*  to  drive  it  in  was 
not  a difficult  matter,  for  a battering-ram  had 
been  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  swinging 
room  w'os  allowed  through  the  entrance-WAy  to 
the  turret-chamber  t but  to  drive  it  out  was  an- 
other mattor.  There  was  no  room  to  swing  the 
ram,  and  the  prossuro  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
tons  would  hardlv  allow  the  turret  to  move  cosi- 


— she  was  lostv  We  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence  and  dismay.  No  one  then  con  imagine 
our  feelings  when  the  Quarter-master  on  watch 
anmmnced,  ‘^The  Houtank’s  coming  in,  Sir 
Surely  she  was,  and  steaming  along  finely  alone. 
We  could  not  but  feel  sincerely  thankful,  from 
a kind  of  sympathy  as  if  of  relationship,  not 
dreaming  that  so  soon  wo  should  be  in  greater 
need  of  it. 

At  noon  on  Monday,  the  2Dth  of  December, 
186*2,  we  wcighctl  anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea. 
The  State  of  Georgia,  a large  side-wheel  steam- 
er, was  to  convoy  us.  She  was  lying  in  wait 
about  twelve  miles  do>vn  the  hay,  to  give  ns  a 
fair  opportunity  to  show  our  sailing  (jualities  to 
an  English  man-of-war  that  had  apparently  en- 
tered port  to  watch  us.  We  did  veiy  well  alone, 
for  the  water  lay  as  quiet  as  a mill-pond.  When 
we  neared  our  convoy  she  was  under  way^  mov- 
ing very  slowly.  A man  stood  on  the  starboard 
quarter  with  a lino  to  throw  on  our  deck,  to  take 
tis  in  tow.  There  w^as  still  too  great  a distance 
between  us  to  enable  him  to  reach,  and  we  start- 
ed a little  ahead.  The  steamer  also  started,  just 
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]y.  For  sevenil  houTB  every  effort  waa  made 
with  sledges  and  screw  braces  to  start  that  key, 
bttt  with  only  partial  success  j meantime  the 
waves  rose  higher,  the  wind  freshened,  and  as 
the  water  poured  over  our  decks  in  larger  vol- 
umes, the  stream  grew  to  fearful  size. 

By  noon  the  next  day  wc  were  oif  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  the  wind  all  the  time  increasing  and  still 
ahead.  Signals  were  made  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  head  more  inshore.  Toward  dusk 
a steamer  passed  ns  with  a clipper  ship  in  tow 
loaded  with  troops,  and  the  Monitor  was  made 
out  far  ahead. 

We  w'cre  a little  mortified  to  think  she  had  so 
far  beaten  us,  and  every  thing  but  blessed  the 
pilot  of  the  Georgia,  who  was  again  heading  out 
to  sea.  Once  more  .signals  were  made  as  before, 
and  at.  the  same  moment  a leak  was  discovered 
in  our  bows,  apparently  from  the  straining  of 
the  projecting  part,  A stream  was  poured  in 
like  a miniature  cataract,  but  with  the  velocity 
of  that  of  a steam-engine,  and  threatening  to 
give  serious  trouble. 

About  t>even  in  the  evening  another  leak  was 
found  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship,  that  in  the 
turret  increasing,  and  both  our  main  pumps 
(two  AVorthington’s)  just  given  out.  Signal- 
lights  were  burned,  ordering  the  State  of  (Bor- 
gia to  turn  back  again  for  the  nearest  lee.  Bo* 
fore  midnight  the  gale  blew  so  fearfully  that 
we  began  really  to  fear  for  our  suifety  j and  es- 
pecially when  the  wind  was  found  to  be  changing 
and  blowing  again  ahead.  The  leak  gained 
rapidly,  and  we  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
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port.  All  hands  were  ordered  to  take  out  bal- 
last, to  lighten  sWp.  ^ It  was  done  in  vain. 
Shot  were  then  ordered  up  to  be  thrown  ovetr- 
board — four  hundred  were  thrown  over  without 
lesscniug  or  retarding  the  leak.  Another  pump 
gave  out,  and  oiir  lust  resort,  the  pnmpa  known 
as  the  bilge- injections,  were  the  only  ones  at 
work.  Coston’s  signal-lights  were  burned,  and 
a rocket  sent  up,  indicating  our  distrosvs,  and 
informing  the  Slate  of  Georgia  that  we  were 
sinking. 

While  the  lights  were  baming  a steamer  was 
discovered  through  the  darkness,  on  the  port 
bow  also  burning  signals.  All  this  time  we 
were  rolling  fcarfaliy.  At  intervals  the  gale 
would  burst  with  redoubled  fury',  and  we  would 
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rise  high  on  a monstrous  wave,  and  then  plunge  to  reacli  it,  if  possible,  and  beach  her.  Hope 
down  completely  out  of  sight  of  our  convoy,  or  vain  enough,  for  we  were  forty  miles  away  I ycl 
come  crashing  down  on  the  succeeding  wave,  we  tlvouglit  flmt  nearer  in  our  chance  of  escape 
\vith  a shock  that  made  the  ship  tremble  like,  would  be  increased,  and  our  anchor  could  at 
an  ftspen.  By  one  o’clock  the  water  had  gained  least  reach  to  bring  us  round  to  the  sea.  The 
so  fast  that  all  hands  were  turned  to  luiiling,  change  had  saved  us,  the  leak  decreased  as  the 
passing  the  water  in  buckets  up  through,  the  tur-  waves  no  longer  raised  us  up  to  be  plunged  fer- 
ret to  be  thrown  over.  ward,  but  rolled  us  from  side  to  side. 

Officers  and  men  toiled  at  the  work  with  an  Once  more  all  hands  were  turned  to  bailing, 
energy  that  could  be  stimulated  only  by  despe-  and  we  rapidly  gnined  on  the  leak.  Bo  we 
ration.  Huge  masses  of  water  rolled  over  our  worked  till  morning.  The  wind  went  dowii, 
decks,  while  over  the  turret  the  wave,  sometimes  and  with  tbankfid  hearts  we  blessed  the  l^ovi- 
in  solid  mass,  would  sweep  like  a tornado.  Wet  dence  that  bad  preserved  us.  The  men  fell  ex* 
ihrougli,  faint,  cold,  and  tlespairing,  we  bailed  Imnsted,  many  of  them  whore  they  had  worked, 
and  bailed,  hoping  beyond  hope.  Our  boats  and  slept  on  the  cold,  wet  decks, 
were  useless,  and  those  of  the  Georgia  could  Just  before  the  storm  the  Georgia  signaled 
never  have  lived  an  instant.  Still  we  worked  that  a man  was  dead,  on  hoard,  and  asked  })Or- 
on,  stimulating  each  other  to  renewed  activity,  mission  to  stoj)  and  bury  Idin.  It  was  granted, 
some  shouting,  some  singing  vvitb  forced  gayety,  in  so  far  as  that  we  moved  more  slowly.  The 
and  (iome  working  with  the  languid  air  of  com-  flag  was  lowered  to  lialf-mast,  a short  sen*- 
pletc  exhaustion.  For  three  long  hours  not  one  ice  was  read,  the  plank  on  Which  he  lay  was 
complained,  but  then  there  came  the  depressing  raised,  and  he  slid  into  the  sea.  A melancholy 
news,  “The  water  is  gaining,  and  wiiliin  three  burial!  He  had  been  well  that  day  at  notm  ; 
inches  of  the  fires  and  swift  on  that,  **  Uur  at  night  he  lay  twenty  fathoms  beneath  the  wa- 
last  pumps  arc  gone! ters. 

The  water  swashed  and  hissed  over  the  glow-  Morning  came,  but  our  troubles  were  not  yet 
ing  grates  as  the  ship  rolled  heavily,  and  every  over;  all  day  wc  kept  our  course,  and  at  night, 
one  -stopped  in  his  work  in  utter  despair.  For  j norlheast  of  Cape  Loc^kout,  the  wind  again  in- 
an  hour  firemen  and  engineers  hud  waded  about  creased.  The  gale  returned  from  a difterent 
the  engine  and  tire  rooms  knee-deep  in  water,  j quarter,  and  our  leak  once  more  became  trouble- 
and  now  the  subordinates  utterly  refused  to  do  I some.  Most  fortunately  this  time  our  two  last 
any  more.  The  scene  beggars  description,  f pumps  worked  well.  Btill  the  leak  gained 
Some  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  ri-iing  water  j slightly,  and  we  feaml  the  starting  of  some  new 
with  desperate  eagerness ; some  prayed  and  j one.  Even  now  so  desperate  >vas  our  condititm 
cried;  and  some  rushed  to  the  turret  to  be^  if  i that  a boftle,  containing  a short  account  of  f>tir 
{>ossible,  the  last  to  go  down,  or  to  see  the  open  1 prosfierts  and  the  slate  of  affairs,  w as  sealed  up, 
ni’iht  once  more.  Still  tliere  Avas  no  confusion.  * a red  flag  attached,  and  the  whole  trusted  to 
Orficcra  drove  the  men  back  to  tlicir  j>osis,  j the  mercy  of  the  Avaves,  in  the  hope  that  if  the 
though  of  them,  parulyxcd  only  fur  nn  in-  worst  of  our  fears  were  realized  some  one  would 
Slant,  wetv again  at  work.  find  it,  and  from  that  account  learn  how  wc  hud 

Most  pn)vidcritinlly  the  pumps  again  began ; gone, 
the  few  moments  they  had  been  stopped  seemed  The  pumps  worked  on,  and  gradually  the 
hours  to  us,  b?it  now  hope  returned.  Mean-  ho]'»c  of  safety  gave  way  to  reality.  Monting 
time  the  ship  had  been  put  head  on  to  the  shore,  (Jatvned.  That  night  we  made  Beaufort  harbor, 
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of  Ravinj?  a single  mnn.  Several  times  tears 
came  to  the  eyes  of  the  rough  sailors  as  we 
plungexl  out  of  sight,  und  they  thooght  all  was 
over. 

The  Georgia  sailed  ibut  night.  What  was 
our  surj»rise  on  Friday  to  see  the  Rhode  Island 
eoTTic  into  Beaufort<  she  having  been  straight  on 
to  Wilmingtoti  instead  of  !*etarning,  leaving  tlie 
Columbia  to  cruise  nround  to  pick  up  any  of  ours 
or  the  Monitor’s  crew.  The  Captains  of  the 
Rhode  Island  and  Monitor  came  on  b<»ar<l  ^^rv 
much  snr|jrised  to  find  us  safe  and  sound  in 
harbor. 

Following  such  scenes  of  excitement  came 
various  snrniUings  as  to  the  effect  of  the  news  on 
the  Northern  public— the  arrival  of  the  Montauk 
after  a safe  and  comfi>rtal>le  voyage — her  running 
ashore  on  the  bar  outside,  and  the  anxiety  con- 
nected with  such  an  accident,  and,  last  of  alt, 
but  most  important  to  tis,  the  arrival  of  the 
mail. 

Gradually  came  on  the  usual  monotony  of 
ship  life,  tvith  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of 
anjusement  or  variety.  The  town  so  near  «s 
olfered  some  chance  of  the  latter,  and  to  it  there 
was  alwiiys  opjn^rt unify  to  reaoru  A few  words 
w ill  describe  the  town  l)etter  than  a volume. 
Gtie  church,  a Imndred  or  more  low,  awkward 
honsea  built  ou  one  street  wdlh  a fov  alleys  lead- 
ing thereto,  an  emj>fy  market — Band  I ui If- way  to 
the  knees  every  where,  and  n community  of  the 
most  assorted  cl)ftmcter.  The  few  houses  that 
had  once  been  tenable,  und  |x»rhaps  elegant,  have 
long  stowl  strij^ped  and  desolate.  Hundreds  of 
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North  Carolina ; a pilot  came  aboard  and  we 
steamed  in. 

The  very  first  news  we  rcccive<l  foil  like  a 
weight  upon  our  hearts.  ‘*The  Monitor  is 
gone  and  all  on  board!*'  **  She  was  k»st  that 
Tu  esday  night  olf  Hattcras.** 

Wo  could  not  believe  it.  After  onr  arrival 
an  oltieer  of  the  Columbia  came  on  board  and 
confirmed  the  news  in  part.  It  was  the  Colum- 
bia we  had  seen  making  signals  ou  our  iK)rt- 
bow.  Two  hours  after  tiuit  slie  fell  in  with 
the  IViodc  rsland  cruising  alone.  She  boarded 
her,  and  found  the  captain  and  the  rescued  ofii- 
cei*»  and  crew  of  the  Monitor  on  board.  She 
had  gone  dowm  indee<l,  but  with  only  a part, 
not  all  her  living  freight.  The  story  must  he 
only  too  fVesh  in  the  memory  of  all  to  bear 
repetition.  The  Colutnbia  re{)ortetl  us  as  .sig« 
naling  in  disli'css  ami  sinking,  but  was  unable 
to  render  us  assistance.  They  had  seen  onr 
convoy  afterward  alone,  and  of  cotirsc  concluded 
wc  too  w-erc  g'me.  When  we  heard  this  our 
fears  for  the  ctfect  uj>on  our  friends  were  very 
great.  The  Columbia  stated  that  the  Rliode 
Island  had  returned  to  Fortress  Monn>e  to  re- 
port to  Admiral  Lee.  Onr  convoy  was  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  the  Fortre^,  and  we  eager- 
ly availed  ourselves  of  the  oj>porlunity  to  write 
and  send  to  the  telegraph-station  at  that  jx>iat 
news  of  onr  eafety  to  those  at  home.  At  night 
the  Capttun  of  the  State  of  Georgia  came  on 
board,  stating  that  all  that  Tues^lay  night  not  a 
man  lay  down,  hut  every  one  stood  at  hia  post 
ready  to  lower  the  Ixaiis,  though  few  had  hopes 
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i-for  nn^  .\\w^  %j^. 

I ijfWnoim  w |VHy^d;  l^m;  oj&c  ateiii  & 
i niiitply  ar0ifH4  *1^ 

6ur  til  i|<tt"  ^ 

BStimbli^  fidct^i  j^t  4ui>k^ 

ati4^  lifex  1054^  jlrtftUc.  ^ th^t- 

fe#l  ^ ^tt  AAe|- 

^ liui  |ii/i“%^ 

AgroiiftU  Oft  a chitii-. 

w^.  '^e  Vfll^:  J)usUmg  * th<*n,  aj? 

4 la$.t  «n4  all 

■hftndij  thggcd  i^fttig  Even  feiv 

nuhrttc^  -WG  nwt  till  home 

time  ttlYcf  wg  tvei; 

und-IiHn;^ry^.-:;w^-- V 

Iir  sftfh  “^Ye  uiitM 

d(iy;’  wheti,  tlie  l;xx)4v^>'‘^ 

<(Mce  iuorc 

Rlio do;  Is  litird^  ’jl* 0^  ■ . ^ i. ; ;i*  itte 

gloOTuy  Aftd  simietvjjftt  i4j[^3^t!E8o 
3fH^>  that  IdJ’t 
[ iro\y ]y  esCta^iQ j>;  {>eferi^, 

I ;ia,  And  tfic  4itct^U  thp  puyjTia4?tcr  warf  at  iKis 

I wfedd  to  tr^ut^dVr  tis  |i«}/erH  aod  money" 

“i® cia:^«ttlt  did  not  tend 

-Oc^fridfin^.  vl^W  a*orhittg  ^ do.- 

I i;^  hmaght  A tdia^  of  wind  (^f^t  a. 

s^nsi  of  ^^;]n;id%  a gof>d  run 

ik^  jKf»^t.  Mon  tank  ptiu-ted  with  us, 

and  in  the  dcIightmtHerenlty  of  m 
by  mir  sc^mi u^  dblucJc  we  W’dr^:  tdxhgfed  to  suap 
for  i»me  dtfiicuUy  in  attonfiimeni  ofxtu 
and  $cje  her  pftsd  u*.  K>rtg  4^di# 

^W[>»  eyi!^  KiUfhofitig,  ihiit  ^ 

tniitd  delay 

a iuutt  drof*  uyerbontd; 


negraes  loimst*  ah‘tiit  the  lew?  idie  to  ahoot 

the  gumu  thu^  yoUiua  wfthin  A: 
the  landv  and  too  tudef«eudimt  10  hij'o  titeA^wlvea 
for  any  of  Iol}or^ 

Tran$pom  of  nvejy  variety  wes^ 
arriving  with  troo^fc?,  aud  i^^  w^  whispered 
Wihmhjjixtnj/Hdrtb' to  he  . tfe 
place  of  attack , Ttio  tuUc  of  Tim  ♦ * expediUon*^ 
w^a  id  erory  IntiijV  mouth,  while  most  du* 
hhnia  unccutaiiity  of  course  prevailw^  That  wo 
were  do^itiued  for  that  point  at  ilrst  we  were 
aflorwurd  convincetl.;  why  that  destinatiem  wa^ 
changed*  it  would  be  of  no  conacquance  HiUXW  to 
karow  Blit  cfianged  it  was,  and  ere  teu  days 
wUi^  pissed  we  were  ge  again  Jor  ; 


Witif  tkn  To^,  of  tha  MottKior  and  our  wb :» tiur^ 
rosV  escaytfe  still  tVe^^h  in  fhlnd^  ihi^  HU 
fityanortitu'^  seit^voyage  WM  ;<&ny 

ilfatUj^r^  \r 

Wft  ifaiied  r hat  htdhre 
the  harbor;  w>and  ly^nt  tbfe  wind  fe  fte  fiAsdw^ 
then  to  the  sputh'rt’iftrd,  irf#>Atlng^^  had-X^^ 
and  WG  let.  go  anchdr  just  off  Pon  Macon. 
fort  commands  the^  entiunce  to  ihe  harbor,,  and 
is  the  place  whei‘e  Burnside  rnMe  lui#  gucec.^fM; 
attack;  lu  tlm  carl j part  of  the.  imr.  li  ia.-  AtJ 
eartlivwork  mounf  mg  .several  fified  guns,  and  apv 
jn3JU'ing  like  an  iiivertcfl  teu-saaeor  of 'motrstrous 
slse  iiet  ujwn  another  BXill  htrgeA  The  g:uns  are' 
iUl  «n  6at'6r^  As  tlto  mWrkei  duenmd  most 
wretch(id]y  T^utiplied,  und  wild  g3iut»  pkhty^ 
era!  of  the  «kcdT^ioh«ijM^  ®^^Pld.V 

deficieiHdes*  The  hrst  waa  ibi''  edam?'  Aud  ova’ , 
ter®,  and  snw?s$rul,^^  ihdtoughly 

covered  with  the  bivalve^  but;  the  jb5qon!d  wt« 
up  d o Bogoc  ^niidr  b-  fcw  ndhi»  fr» jio>  t shipi 


atOAiiv^umi  or  b*ao:por*. 


Go  glc 
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jecting  how  or  spring  a new  leak,  the  result  of 
which  we  knew  full  well.  The  necessity  for 
running  before  tlm  sea  became  most  apparent, 
for  the  wares  were  al>solutc!j  mountainous.  To 
give  sotne^  idea  of  their  violence  r a heavy  iron 
plate,  weighing  lf»C)0  pounds,  used  as  a cover 
for  the  anchor-well,  but  nt  sea  lashc<l  to  the 
deck,  was  torn  from  it$  fastenings,  lifted  half 
the  height  of  the  turret,  and  dashed  down  with 
terrilTc  riolence.  The  ship  coultX  not  have  lived 
through  it  an  hour.  We  were  obliged,  .so  very 
thick  it  was,  by  the  time  the  Rhode  Island's 
anchors  were  np,  to  run  before  the  gale  pul  to 
sea.  Hour  after  hour,  for  miles,  we  Avere  burl- 
ed along,  growing  less  and  less  hopeful,  and  ig- 
noram  of  our  whereabouts.  About  7 .v.m.  the 
following  morning  a buoy  was  made  Out,  sup- 
posed to  be  off  Ty bee  Island.  8ti  11  running 
on,  we  must  have  been  about  off  8t,  Catherine’s 
Tslnnd,  when  the  gale  lulled  a few  minutes,  nnd 
changed  to  another  quarter,  this  time  blowing 
directly  on  toward  land.  The  resort  of  running 
still  before  it  w^as  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  our 
critical  condition  became  apparent.  No  one  had  n 
hope  in  the  course  to  which  necessity  compelled 
us — a run,  head  on,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  sea. 


every  moment  wc  should  lose  our  pro- 
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In  the  harbor  pf  Port 
Ho^val  'we  found  the 
■r  , . MonUiuk  and  Ironsides 

~ former  hiu  i ng^  ar- 

I rived  severiil  days  l>e- 

^ fore  iis),  and  <nm0  a 

succeed,  and,  ns  we  sup- 
posed, we  were  to  go 
down  imnicdintely  to  her  assistance.  The  order 
came  on  Monday,  Januarr  2t),  in  the  aftenioon  t 
by  night  all  was  ready ; atid  the  following  morn- 
ing was  to  SCO  U8  off.  Morning  came,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  yet  soil  we  lay  at  Port  Roy- 
al, the  wind  and  waves  seeming  to  viewdth  each 
other  in  their  opposition. 

Verification  of  the  former  report  from  the 
^lonUuk  came  on  Thursday,  with  particulars 
of  tlio  engagement.  She  hati  seen  the  Nash- 
ville; had  gone  within  fifteen  hundred  yards  of 
the  battery,  and  came  upon  obstructions— plies 
driven  acro.s.s  channel,  and  torpedoes.  She  W'as 
obliged  to  anchor  and  open  fire  at  that  distance. 
The  result  wns  merely  to  dismount  one  or  two 
gnns,use  all  her  shell,  do  no  particular  damage  to 
the  lottery  (which  was  an  ciirth-work),  and  h«»l 
off  to  wait  for  some  assistance.  She  was  bit  thir- 
teen times,  but  not  at  all  injured.  Meantime  we 
were  at  Port  Royal,  having  first  a day  of  fog  and 
storm,  and  then  a day  of  most  severe  blows  from 
every  quarter  of  the  compass.  Friday  morning 
came — still  blew  the  wind,  and  angrily  dashed 
the  \vaves.  No  calm,  no  nervs*  no  letters.  On 
Saturday,  however,  the  weather  proved  Ijeaiilifuh 
and  the  steiinicr  James  Adgcr,  the  former  e'en- 
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nah.  Anticipations  of  a great  battle  and  an 
easy  victory  were  not  the  least  ingredients  in 
tlio  emotions  of  those  few  hours.  The  Marble- 
head accompanied  us,  and  together  our  strengtli 
seemed  by  no  means  despicable  against  miy 
force. 

At  12  o'clock  all  hands  were  called  to  quar- 
ters opjiosite  a deserted  fort  called  the  Redhpuso 
Battery,  and  some  efideuce  of  rebels  lieiiig  seen 
the  Marblehead  opened  lire  among  the  bushes, 
eliciting  no  reply.  By  half  past  two  we  came 
within  sight  of  Savannah,  and  within  range  of 

Thunder-bolt,'*  an<l  anchored.  The  fart,  guns, 
and  men  were  plainly  visible,  but  no  guns  were 
tired.  Two  or  three  regiments  of  men  were 
drawn  up,  and  g steamer  could  be  seen  getting 
under  way  directly  abreast  the  fort.  She  was 
low  in.  the  w^ater  and  black,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  judge  of  her  size  or  strength.  Not  a gun 
was  fired,  and  in  silence  we  looked  at  each  oth- 
er, then  turned  and  steamed  down,  the  rebels 
giving  three  cheers  as  wc  departed.  Only  a re- 
connaissance after  all.  All  the  way  down  the 
river  the  shore  was  lined  with  most  beautiful 
evergreens,  and  here  and  there  laxuriaht  growths 
of  fruit-trees  and  plantations  of  richest  beauty; 
but  every  house  was  tenantless,  and  many  falling 
to  ruin.  Over  every  thing  the  blight  of  war 
seemed  to  hang  like  a shadow ; and  though  all 
was  as  briglit  in  Nature  as  in  a Northern  sum- 
raer.  there  was  n mehincholy  sense  of  desolation 
in  it  most  saddening. 

The  men  wore  disappointed  at  the  result  of 


the  recon noissance,  and  especially  so  since  all 
day  the  guns  of  the  ^lontauk  could  be  heard  at 
intervals  in  her  initiatory  buttle.  Disappoint- 
ment gitve  place  to  anxiety  as  to  Ajcr  success, 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  a boat  with  aii  armed 
crew  down  by  way  of  the  Ropiney  Marshes. 
Before  it  started,  howevet,  h steamer  of  light 
draught  was  seen  coming  thi-ough,  and  we  wailed 
in  great  imfiatience  her  arrival.  Several  army 
ofheers  were  on  bc>iird,  and  a huge  negro  was 
perched  on  the  hows  by  way  of  figure-head. 
The  news  was  not  encouraging  certainly,  **Did 
she  take  the  fort?**  **  No!**  She  was  engaged 
for  hve  hours  and  a half,  and  then  obliged  to 
retire  wiih  forty -six  wounds,  a smoke -stuck 
completely  riddled,  bolts  driven  thi-ough  the 
pilot-house  into  the  chamber,  and  various  in- 
j lines  of  a less  serious  churaclcr,  though  none 
were  of  material  importance.  No  one  w as  killed 
or  woimdcd  on  board.  This  certainly  was  not 
good  news  ; yet  wo  were  destined  to  hear  worse 
by  the  same  steamer  on  her  return  from  Bort 
lioyal  on  the  fallowing  evening. 

We  deternuned  on  Monday  to  tn*our  luck  at 
hunting  agidn.  At  about  10  o’clock  wc  pro- 
cured a boat,  and  arming  with  revolvers  as  well 
as  rifles  lest  we  should  meet  an  enemy,  we  pushed 
off  for  shore.  Our  sport  was  not  destined  to  be 
veiy^  great ; for  the  steamer  from  Port  Royal 
might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  we  have  to  re- 
turn siHyeniy  to  the  shi]>,  or  the  Fingal  might 
api>eftr,  and  we  have  suddenly  to  appear  on  board 
for  battle.  The  shore  was  lincil  with  oysters, 


cnuisK  OF : sTAssAia 


ft  l?ox  among  tliC'drifwond^  I 
^ t?i:afiC5d  once  iiiore  with  it  in 

1.1*’  # . haiid  143  tw'ep  up.  After 

ui’  lal»p?idU$  iind  painful  work  I 

had' gotten  aboqt  fifty  yards 
tV^ti  shoro^  when  I had  to  gi\rc 
it  tip,  Deeper  and  deopetr 
sank  in  the  Mack  oo/aV  mndw  • 

.. . . ' ■ 

thu  'ayt'or 

tfafe;^pkijfig;i?4ud)y'  ; 

thorw 

'V  : . BV  ^tv^n- 

uoiia  cxpitiou  I j^>t  partly  hp 
; and  J#»\t  on  the  fehx  l6  re^. 

^ : V llow  l gm  (mck  I can  n^t  re- 

y / : , m^hciy  K(it  back  Tdid  get  at 

k!*t  awd  ihiw  the 

«and.  Tb 

ohaike  of  ttr</uUnp  a stay 
thldnight  thatw^^^ 

to  trudge  oyet  ajt^pi 
hft]^  0?  mai2«b  to  ddiore  my  061h|ihn 

t*:h  fihoii^ih  hnpX  wttffmgri.t  wnw  R 

■rJbfe;  h2*k*  )><>« c tnii'  inr  ^liere,  sod  ww  ra- 

inMoi W fhe,>hip  * 

iiigjd  itjd  retuw 

hews  of  the  T«id  of  ihe  rebel  rdtna  hi  f>h^ 
ion,  tha  aeoeuiit  pr ’^hich  is  now  So  vr ell  re- 
haeVnhered-^  It  w'as  mtwl  tiisenuraging. 

For  £!frv'iiral  day^  TO  lay  At  nnehor  in  Warsaw 
Sound  nlwhy # ready  for  the  FingaL  Ha tid)us 
Ml  dowh  i^unsel,  and\ihe  ship  ready  for  hcp 
ribn  gt  a rahnifeht'4  warnthg.  i'he  rattle  wrt^ 
hud  al  .hand  on  tlie  tir?reh  and  a box 

Mf  JhaOjJ^grehados  expe^ed  to 

he  bit  a ^opd;:  Gh  A^h  ^ 

nhe  Out  eeh>ljig  doWh,  heytopkhiftd  by" 

% «rtafMlc3^  atchi^er 
^hted,  ®^iey  took  a food 
Lhad of thenV _fi^U  rettfedv-'v 

OEvd’y  relnpisOil  info  ihe  ^W  monotonbu^ 
routine  nf  blftekaUn  ihr 

: weeks  to^h^*  Thtrft'  TO 
wWeb  did  hMl  alTO^  %i]l 
amVthKt  kvfUi  « 

nuioy  mi*l  tnmtyii  ^«^ry  hour  wp'  Would  look* 
with  hope?; W^TOrdlth®  seac 2^^  ' 

ef<  And  fiiM  hiily  tim  swmft  phuornnhi^^^ 

IKilfik;  df  .breftki|[>g  w of  htng  lioef  of  misty 

Wide  oeeati  A ' Btd  when  at  last  it  would 
fWio  uvilry  hips  wais  aW^ike,  und  the  antii  ipatioh 

foftbr.  rmm  hohfe  wd“^ 

for  Gulv  iiiO^  Who  hai^e  cxpiJrhiheM 


agifxnruESbft. 


and  the  men  wont  at  to  tlieni  i 

while  $rrei?k  nut  fbr  gnh?^.  'JJte  ftisf 

tunai«!  wiiich^f^^  wua  v ^ 

I bhi^^M  aWf^  aV  him  Vvitlf 
ereoiSmg  hift  ajxted  4rrd  vio§in)g  $^^^ 
gcasSi-  kh  Jnado  hi  in  to 

pferys  that  at  f*  huliec  Imd  wouaJorl  Iitm ; 
.hn.ii Jaat  4ft  J / it  Up  the  men  cAmn 

witli  boairhoolc^,  lug* . 
glng  him  off  in  triumph;;  OiW:  party  Uodfitsted, 
as  pt  Bogou  >S»un^h  odicacs  iind  a >Te\y 

of  ■ With  dilfavfehces  of  taste,  varied 

the  amujijombni  for  Afciend  and  «tj-. 

aelf  tid  hlMlc’f  gainoth^o  W^: 

aspit^id  m dd^% 

the  :duek  vraa  u>  mid 

upopr  the  ijhcrt'*j  1 TOir 
SI ttin^ d^WTt  die  piuJsVn g of  owf  boni 

wHlkf  tn  ^rdi  »5f  it, 

A only  whep^  tlsin  tb' 

Iwi.fc  ebontv  I was  iturtied  by  bias  of  a 

huliei,  Um  report  of  a rdl^  UnA^he  thug  ihA 
dgiy  ;mesfteu|5!fr  4^  i t*  vitnusk  into . a tree 

whi^^h  I haii  h*^h 

aigh  t ; ; but  |l  WUsr;  pla^iy  U>  thoi^v  ^o- 

ever  ho  wAft,  Jlu  'hMl  l^Tuv  Mlva/tbrgo 
men t?  «f UKJ  ut  -thiS:  m xhough  1 the  houi 

caroe  tn  »;jght,  and  ubW  for  the  Hist  dWid  XliU 
unpie^ntneHs  <jCiny.sjtuation  bjjeanic  apparm^ 
finrdjc  t’ccodling  tide  had  left  the  flats  rfo 
coTored  nifch  >yathr  that,  although  Bnod^v^h« 
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(for  half  the  erew  were  constunfly  at  their  posts, 
to  guard  against  sudden  attack  by  boarding) ; 
and  the  whistle  For  side-boys  to  receive  a visitor 
was  replaced  only  by  the  dull  roar  of  sf»Tne  dia- 
tant  gun#  reminding  ua  that  visitors  could  not 
disturb  ns  there. 

Game  seemed  to  be  abundant#  hut  varioitS 
capiurea  by  the  rebels  of  ofticers  on  hunting  ex- 
peditions rendered  extnnne  caution  necessary!# 
and  but  few  wild  hogs  or  ducks  found  their  way 
to  our  unfortunate  table.  Lfufortunate,  indeed* 
for  a dearth  of  edibles  was  gradually  coniing  on, 
and  salt-horse  and  beans  were  InViiig  metamor- 
phosed into  luxuries.  In  vain  were  longing 
glances  cast  seaward.  No  steamer  was  in  sight. 
'Fherc  was  no  dour,  no  butter,  no  sug;\r,  no  |»o- 
(atoes  in  mere  hope,  and— but  enough  to  isay  no 
OUQ  anticipated  danger  from  gout  or  dyspcp,«iia. 

Something  more  than  pleasure  suggested  n 
hunt,  and  several  of  the  officers  set  off  accord- 
ingly. Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  forests 
thereabout  may  be  gathered  from  my  share  of 
that  expedition.  Not  caring  to  hunt,  I was 
tempted  by  the  cool  shade  to  saunter  along  at 
drst;  then  to  penetrate  the  thickets;  then,  be- 
fore I w'Hs  aware  of  it,  to  wade  through  marshe^^ 
or  crawl  through  underbrush,  to  find  what  was 
endeully  lost — my  way.  At  length,  hearing  a 
flight  tap)ung  not  fcir  off,  and  not  caring  lon- 
ger for  directi<»n,  I set  off  to  follow  the  sound. 
The  farther  I advanced  the  less  distinct  became 
the  sounds  till  suddenly  directly  before  me  ap- 
peared a mon>tft)U.s  snake  dangling  across  a low 
crotched  tree:  laV.ily  swinging  back  and  forth 
in  the  sun.  He  did  not  see  me  evidently,  for 


he  took  no  notice,  and  a respectable  distance 
was  soon  put  between  us.  He  was  a most  vil- 
lainous-looking creature,  and  not  by  any  means 
a desirable  acquaintance.  The  afternoon’s  hunt 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one  duck  and  a wild 
boar,  the  toughness  of  whose  flesh  suggested  the 
probability  of  his  having  been  almost  ready  to 
die  of  old  age. 

On  the  24th  of  February  a schooner  was  dis- 
covered ashore  a mile  or  so  away,  which  proved 
to  be  a prize  loaded  with  cotton  and  jewelry,  and 
valued  St  about  $<30,(>00.  This  poor  little  cmft 
was  the  only  prize  of  the  cruise.  During  our 
stay  at  this  place  various  contrabands  came  down 
the  river  at  night,  some  of  tliem  bringing  useful 
information.  They  were  sent  immedUitely  to 
Port  Royal. 

On  tfie  evening  of  the  last  of  Fcbrnary  we 
made  a sail  off  the  Inir,  which  proved  to  be  the 
steamer  Locust  Point,  with  dispatches.  Her 
captain  only  knew  tiuu  some  movement  or  other 
wuji  oh  foot,  and  that  seveiftl  iron-chida  had  a|. 
ready  sailed  from  Port  Royal.  All  was  soon 
excitement  and  bUvSt)^  and  im  soon  as  tide  would 
permit  going  over  the  bar  we  were  off  in  low  of 
the  Locust  Point,  and  moving  southw^ard. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  we  entered  Ossibaw 
Sound,  and  found  a |*owcrfnl  fleet  already  ar- 
rived. There  were  three  Monitor  jron-edads  and 
four  or  five  gnh-l»oar.s,  besides  three  mortar- 
.«5chooners.  The  news  was,  however,  stAriliug, 
The  ifonlAuk  bail  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
Nashville,  as  well  ns  having  tested  .a  torjicdo  in 
the  river.  The  story  of  her  running  up  in  the 
early  morning  under  tbc  fire  of  the  fi>rt ; of  fiiid- 
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mcTi  were  no- 
fcifini  »o  fho  Ibnir  Ttie*vlc»w,  grass  car  tho 

of  llt0  nerfr  Hvliieh  wo  were  aiiclioirdv 

‘ciijenlly-  \v"Jtiei}ing  the  wovomenh  of  die  turrets 
hTi4  4t  inrerval*?  at^  ihe  ports  and 
Ublb^  in  the  pUiit-hottw?.  Oiir  pilotv  U n fu^tne 
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takt"  tfiO  at£At:k  mOillratitd  lay  cbe  iJieet.  i radijcP  afi  nj^f  eium«fer»  of  the 

A Wljott?  4xvy  wii^  4] amt  in  .»tfVp[dn^  ilic^  sh^  hrolvciiv  a fcw:  jiolts  UHvea-  oot  of 

fht  dad  aaw  the?  pilots  hmisO.  Kiit  aribfliw;  was 

Wiihih . i>^t;  of  awl  widiin  siroefc.  jNo ^iip;On  our  skid  was  chhui  killed  Qt 

range  again  alm»'wt  of  ttie  mins  af  fiid  KjiSUi'tllc/  Whcti  darkness  came  on  llie  mortar 

AH  alghc  biiats  Invlbean  put  dragging  for  iior- 1 schotmm  took  n]>  ]H>sition  and  opencil  tiro.  It 
jK^Joes  ^ and  nth nj  wtum  the  hope  ;•  w%r3  a heamiful  sight  j the  mortar  would  roar 

or  uneertaifity  iiH  ti«  aur  exfi<jrinnce»i4  ihcvevqntk:  and  heleli  foctU  a erown  oriliime,  ami  rhe*  shell 
fui  mmTOW'f  i could  he  seen  rising  high  and  higher  till  almoJtf 

With  ihe  earlicist  brealc  of  day  «13  Imudg  wrere  (Out  of  sight,  then  to  fall  ami  hurst  in  the  fortn 
roused  and  nindc  i*oa  iy  for  a^rion.  At  H o'clock  ‘ hcHtitnw,  All  nigld  they  kejxt  up  the  bomhapi^ 
Wu  rn  tfre  hppd^  hoisted ai(idM‘ir,  apd  Sturt- 1 meat,  and  even  up  to  hreakfast^tinie  the  ne^c 

ed.  The  Cm t le  l50  attatiked  wa^  M 'A  [ murniiig.  With  what  e (foci,  however,  we  could 

pnly  tM  :irfin-c'kd?  wdrf^  fvf  the  t noti  asi^rMin,  as  w*e  fowglit  the  buttery  no  ludrb 

ethn«  \verc  u>  (is  at?td»>a^  ahaut  a mile  below.  I tha  d^y  fuihnving  on  account  of  witjd  and  tide.: 
-^kw^Iy.  \ye  Inilktri  CJt;  till,  at  nine  j and  ent  night  n*ccived  orders  to  return  to  l^irt 

b*t:fek  and  nvmtryAdtnttc*\  Uiit  fii'sifchbx  passed  I Ih>yai  imi^^ 

over  Its |r then  amHhtmt  inid  and^^  t)ur  I'O-incU  j Among  the  incidents  of  our  battle  with  Fort 
gim  respphded  wif h a shufi  that,  xvent  jUiimp  into  ! M'AtnstcV  W'aa  doc  worth  rcterding:  A young 
ah^miirasui-e.  The  enemy  soon  proved  Ihctn*  | man  wlio  bad  cludge  of  the  largest  gnii  on  ilm 
Rtdyoi*  no  mean  mark-smen,  for  every  shot  ('and  [ enomr's  baHery,  i^eeined,  nfttr  an  hour  or  sto 
rtiey  caino  mpidly)  sirnck  ur  fell  near  iis,  now  | hard  hgiuiritf,  td  ctmcbide  tluit  a .sliot  might  k? 
-shakitig  tim  tihij)  fronv stern  to  stern,  now  cutting  ! got  into  our  port -hoh^vR,  Uhd  ha  wh-^  ob^cfrtd  to 
our  decks,  but  nmn*  doing  us  any  serious  j lean  over  his  g'tm  c are  loss  of  the  irtcc.ssftot  drt 
dtirna^.  Oiir  bm  wns  kep^  up  ^dth  grutifying  j fem  iho  TCAfH  ftiul  wtrlch  ii»r  lumiv  lio 
s.ncces;^ ^ the  tu  wonderful  pre-  |,  seemed  to  l>c  guided  l>y  the  YariattOin  of  light 

ctftiop^  shot  and  sludl  tell  big  dp  the  knnjl  j^hnde  fm  W , fur  the  w'holu  ship  Wa»  pamtOfd  a 

ijf  thti  For  jiti  (idwr  or  tivb  t soniife  black.,  JuBt  sa?  somi  t lien  as  pur  pons  pre- 

rbe  vyiirk  the  /irang  j>rc;>v  ipife ' our  guns  wen^  lieing  sighh^d,  he  woidd 

uttTCfivl  apd  f^idcs;  and  the  ejc-  f b*ind  in  tlio  coolest  ruanner,  take  deli ko-attv aim 

idphso  ns  tlte  pecfdiar  feeling;  of  ; and  Ore.  Tlic  coti'>^.*qiiences  of  this  eonhica^^, 
yegivrity  liccame  fuore  tviri- aftenvanl  t^liowu  by  five  or  dx  io  a 

firmed:  So  can  np- j direct  Hpe  of  the  |Kirt.s  one  »>tdy  thne  inchev 

pmaedt  the  re^Uity  of  ^ The  ■ bvlnw  the  opeuing. 
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The  voyage  buck  to  Port  Royal  was  quick  and 
pleasant,  and  upon  arriving  there  the  Caukill, 
an  iron-clad  also  of  the  Monitor  pattern,  was 
found  to  have  arrived.  Our  anchorage  was 
again  near  the  machine-shop,  and  various  re- 
pairs were  imtnedbitely  commenced,  os  well  as 
additions  to  strength. 

It  was  supposed  one  or  two  weeks  at  most 
would  suffice  to  finish  the  work,  but  so  utterly 
devoid  of  energy  were  the  workmen  employed, 
that  hardly  any  perceptible  advance  could  be 
seen  from  day  to  day<  They  would  come  at  9 
A.M.  and  go  away  at  three,  leaving  off  one  hour 
from  twelve  to  one  for  dinner.  It  is  a fact  that 
I never  saw  more  than  two  working  at  a time, 
the  rest  looking  on  or  gaping  around  decks,  and 
one  man  I actually  found  asleep  at  only  ten  in 
tlie  morning,  and  this  while  we  were  anxiously 
waited  for  by  the  Government  in  the  great  attack 
upon  Charleston.  The  ment  however,  tmly  re- 
ceived three  dollars  and  a half  per  day,  besides 
tlicir  food,  and  could  not  be  expected  hurry  ! 
The  whole  harbor  was  filled  with  ships  of  every 
kind— gun-boats,  tranJ^porfs,  schooners,  andtnen- 
of- war,  all  preparing  in  some  way  for  the  ap- 
proaching battle,  piic  sifter  the  other  the  iron- 
clads left  the  harbor  each  in  tow  of  some  large 
steamer,  and  we  were  left  with  the  Mon  tank, 
which  was  nt  the  time  also  undergoing  repair. 
The  annoyance  of  delay  could  not,  of  course, 
last  forever,  and  eighteen  days  from  the  date  of 
anchoring  we  started  again,  now  for  the  final 
rendezvous  at  North  Edisto,  twelve  miles  from 
Charleston.  Months  of  expectation  and  prepa- 
ratiou  had  not  failed  to  rouse  the  anxiety  and 
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impatience  of  every  one,  and  all  w'cre  eager  to 
hasten  the  attack  and  decide  our  fate.  Daily 
reports  from  every  quarter  of  the  perfect  de- 
fenses, the  impassable  obstructions,  the  mon- 
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strous  torpedoes,  and  the  desperation  of  the  en- 
emy, were  only  additional  fuel  to  the  fire;  so 
that  it  was  without  regret  we  started  on  our 
mission.  The  general  outline  of  that  memor- 
able engagement  is,  perhaps,  familiar  to  every 
one ; yet  an  account  of  it,  as  those  on  the  iron- 
clads saw  it,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Certain  inventions  called  devils,”  for  blow- 
ing up  obstructions,  being  merely  triangular 
rafts  with  torpedoes  suspended  underneath  and 
designed  to  be  pushed  ahead  of  the  ships,  were 
towed  up  by  the  steamer  “ Ericsson.”  These 
affairs  were  christened  “boot-jacks”  from  their 
peculiar  shape,  yet  only  one  captain  was  found 
willing  to  risk  his  vessel  by  having  such  a dan- 
gerous instrument  attached.  It  was,  therefore, 
arranged  that  he  should  take  the  lead,  not  only 
to  avoid  getting  entangled  with  the  rest  (for  the 
infernal  machine  exploded  by  percussion),  but  to 
clear  up  any  sunken  obstructions  that  might  be 
in  the  way.  Life-rafts,  capable  of  holding  a 
ship's  crew,  had  been  provided  for  every  iron- 
clad, and  after  arriving  at  North  Edisto  they  were 
rigged  and  tried.  Imagine  four  enormous  life- 
preservers,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long  by  four 
in  diameter,  lashed  firmly  to  each  other,  with 
two  or  three  boards  as  seats  and  for  attachment 
of  mast  and  row-locks  thrown  across,  the  whole 
affiiir  inflated  by  bellows,  and  you  may  realize 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  one  of  them.  They 
sailed  remarkably  well. 

A day  or  two  was  consumed  in  a few  final 
arrangements  at  North  Edisto,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  5th  of  April,  the  iron-clad  fieet  steamed 
away  for  Charleston — nine  all  told,  seven  Moni- 
tors, the  Ironsides,  and  the  Keokuk.  Imme- 


diately upon  arriving  off  the  bar  the  latter  vessel, 
drawing  only  seven  or  eight  feet  of  water,  went 
in  to  sound  out  a channel,  and  lay  buoys  for 
the  rest.  Not  a gun  was  fired  at  her,  the  en- 
emy not  seeming  interested  in  the  subject,  or 
else  willing  to  give  that  small  advantage.  I^v- 
eral  hours  were  thus  occupied,  and  rough  weath- 
er coming  on,  the  bar  was  not  crossed  until  the 
following  morning.  In  every  direction  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  batteries  and  ^ns, 
while  Fort  Sumter’s  walls  were  crowded  with 
pieces  of  every  description. 

The  moment  had  come.  Every  one  looked 
anxiously  toward  the  Ironsides,  on  w'hich  the 
Admiral  had  taken  quarters,  for  the  signal  to 
start.  Thirty  guns  against  four  hundred ! How 
hopeless  seemed  the  task!  No  wooden  gun- 
boats or  men-of-war  crossed  the  bar,  and  no 
mortar-schoonere  took  up  position  to  shell  the 
batteries.  The  former  would  soon  have  been 
riddled  with  shot ; the  latter  rendered  inefficient 
by  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  even  inside  the  bar. 
The  iron  ships  were  alone  to  undertake  the 
work.  They  w'ere  each  and  all  thoroughly 
smeared  with  grease  to  glance  shot,  and  their 
smoke-stacks  painted  of  various  colors,  as  dis- 
tinguishing marks.  Shortly  after  noon,  April 
7,  1863,  the  signal  was  raised,  and  the  battle  so 
long  anticipated  was  to  begin. 

No  one  looking  from  this  side  the  battle  can 
realize  the  feelings  of  the  participants  just  on 
its  eve.  Slowly  we  steamed  along  in  single 
file,  and  gradually  there  settled  down  a solemn 
hush  almost  death-like.  The  moments  seemed 
lengthened  to  hours ; and  not  a sound  save  the 
plash  of  the  propeller  broke  the  terrible  silence. 
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ncath  it  upon  the  blower  belts,  thus  almost  stop- 
ping the  blowers  and  our  supply  of  air,  add^ 
to  this,  the  hatches  were  necessarily  kept  down, 
and  the  tracking  of  grease  dowm  below,  the 
darkness,  the  intensely  foul  air  from  the  con- 
gre^tion  of  eighty  men  into  so  narrow  a space, 
and  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  could  not  fail  to 
enervate  and  sicken  the  healthiest  crew. 

The  Keokuk  sank  the  day  following  the  bat- 
tle, although  at  low  tide  the  tops  of  her  turrets 
could  be  seen.  She  was  so  nearly  inshore  that 
the  enemy  erected  a battery  to  prevent  our  rais- 
ing her.  Attempts  were  made  to  blow  her  up 
without  success,  the  devils  being  considered  too 
dangerous  to  employ  for  the  purpose.  She  was 
left  to  bury  herself  in  the  sand,  or  be  destroyed 
by  time,  and  her  iron-clad  companions  in  the  I 


battle  started  for  Port  Royal.  Before  starting, 
however,  the  Nantucket  accidentally  took  fire ; 
but  though  some  alarm  was  created,  no  serious 
damage  resulted,  beyond  the  burning  of  a few 
stores  and  bulk-heads  below. 

Thus  ended,  in  this  attack  so  briefiy  described, 
the  incidents  of  the  cruise ; for  after  returning 
to  Port  Royal  (though  the  ship  was  supposed  to 
be  destined  for  the  Mississippi)  orders  were  re- 
ceived ere  long  to  proceed  to  New  York.  The 
voyage,  so  tedious  when  outward-bound,  was 
fair  and  pleasant,  and  consumed  only  a few  days. 

As  I close  this  record  orders  are  received 
directing  the  Passaic  to  proceed  again  to  the 
South,  to  take  part  in  the  renewed  attack  which 
is  now  being  made  upon  Charleston,  and  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  we  shall  be  on  our  way. 


ABIDE  IN  FAITH. 

0 PORTALS  of  the  Future,  .open  unto  me ; 

Unveil  your  hidden  mysteries  to  my  sight; 

Let  me  with  prophet  eyes  behold  the  dim  To  Be, 
And  read  the  signs  of  coming  times  aright. 

Roll  back  your  shrouding  folds  and  let  me  enter  in ; 

With  flashing  visions  light  those  aisles  of  gloom. 
Until  from  thence  I rend  the  secret  that  shalt  win 
A nation’s  triumph  or  a nation’s  doom. 


O let  mine  eyes  prophetic  read  the  scroll  of  fate, 

Thou  sacred  guardian  of  the  things  to  be: 

Here  at  thy  portals  I,  with  feet  impatient,  wait; 

Their  mystic  bolts  and  bars  unlock  to  me. 

For  I would  reach  beyond  the  knowledge  of  to-day. 
Would  stand  with  thee  upon  the  heights  afar, 

And  forward  glancing  o’er  the  dark,  uncertain  way. 

See  where  shall  end  the  flaming  trail  of  war. 

And  more : I fain  would  know  if  Freedom’s  flag  unfurled 
Answers  triumphant  every  scorn  and  sneer 

Flung  on  it  from  that  haughty,  proud  Old  World 
Who  thought  to  see  it  lying  on  her  bier; 

If  holy  benedictions  rest  their  healing  spell 
Upon  the  land  so  late  in  travail  sore; 

If  millions  have  exultant  heard  the  knell 
Proclaiming  error’s  long  dominion  o’er. 


O grim,  relentless  keeper  of  the  things  to  be! 

No  welcome  hast  thou,  and  I plead  in  vain; 

Thy  black  and  frowning  gates  look  coldly  down  on  me. 
I turn  with  restless  heart  and  cry  of  pain. 


But,  hark!  a voice: — serene  and  clear  it  speaks  to  me. 

“O  heart  rebellious,  let  thy  murmurings  cease; 

Know  that  within  the  shadow  of  the  great  To  Be 
Thy  land  lies  smiling  ’neath  its  crown  of  peace. 


In  patience  wait.  Te  may  not  know  the  day  or  hour, 
Whether  it  draweth  near  or  yet  is  far. 

Abide  in  this:  beyond  where  storm-clouds  lower 
There  rises,  ne’er  to  set,  fair  Freedom’s  star.” 
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SCENES  m THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


At  the  time  we  are  considering  that  frontier 
waa  sparsely  settled.  Buffalo  was  a little  scat- 
tered  village  of  about  a hundred  houses,  hut  wa? 
a military  post  of  sufficient  conseqnenre  to  in- 
vite the  invader  during  the  second  year  of  the 
war.  Only  fifty  years  ago  the  tiny  seed  was* 
planted  of  that  now  immense  mart  of  inland 
commerce  containing  eighty  thousand  inliabit- 
anttf.  Where  now  are  long  lines  of  wharves 
with  forests  of  masts  and  stately  warebouBcs  was 
then  seen  a sinuous  creek*  navigable  only  Fdi 
small  vessels,  winding  its  way  through  marshy 
ground  into  the  lake,  its  low  banks  fringed  with 
trees  and  tangled  shrubbery.  Two  miles  below 
Buffalo  was  Black  Rock,  a hamlet  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Erie  and  of  powerful  rapids,  w here  there 
was  a ferry  j and  almost  opposite  was  Fort  Erie, 
A British  post  of  considerable  strength.  Nine 
miles  below,  at  the  falls  of  Elliott’s  Creek,  was 
the  village  of  Wiiliarnsville ; and  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids  above  Niagara  Falls  were  the  re- 
mains of  old  Fort  Schlosscr,  about  a mile  below 
Scblosser  Landing,  near  which  is  yet  standing 
nn  immense  chimney  that  belonged  to  tho  En- 
glish **  Tness-housc,”or  dining-hall,  of  the  garri- 
son stationed  there  several  yciirs  before  the  Rer. 
olution.  Opposite  Schlosscr,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chippewa  Creek,  on  the  Canada  side,  was  tho 
village  of  Chippewa,  iuhabitecl  by  Canadians  and 
Indians.  At  the  Falls,  on  the  American  side, 
was  the  hamlet  of  Manchester ; and  seven  miles 
below  was  the  village  of  Lewiston,  with  a con- 
venient landing  at  the  base  of  a bluff.  Oppo- 
site Lewiston  was  Qncenston,  overlooked  by  lofty 


lY.-THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  first  cam- 
paign in  1812  wvLs  the  invasion  of  Canada 
at  thi'ee  points  simultaneously,  namely,  at  De- 
troit, on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  fVontier.  The  invasions  at  Detroit 
and  vicinity,  by  Hull  and  Harrison,  have  al- 
ready been  treated  of  in  the  first  and  third  series 
of  these  paj>ers;  we  will  now  consider  the  oper- 
ations toward  the  same  end  on  the  Niagara  Riv- 
er, from  the  attack  on  Queenston  in  tho  niitnmu 
of  1812  to  the  desolation  of  that  frontier  by  the 
British  at  the  close  of  I8LL 

Imnicdiately  after  w'ar  was  declared  the  bel- 
ligerents commenced  active  hostile  movements 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  liiver.  While  these 
operations  were  attracting  much  attention,  and 
Northern  New  York  was  seriously  threateneil 
with  invasion,  imiwrtaut  events  were  transpir- 
ing toward  the  western  end  of  the  lake  and  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  That  frontier,  extending 
along  the  Niagara  River  from  Lake  Eric  to  Lake 
Ontario,  a distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  was  the 
theatre  of  many  stirring  scenes  at  almost  every 
period  of  the  war.  The  Niagara  River  is  tho 
grand  outlet  of  the  waters  of  tho  vast  upper 
lakes  into  Ontario,  and  divides  a portion  of  the 
^iate  of  New  York  from  that  of  Canada.  Half- 
way between  the  two  lakes  that  immense  body 
of  water  pours  over  a limestone  precipice  in  two 
roiglity  cataracts,  unequaled  in  sublimity  by 
any  other  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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eluding  Indians  under  John  Brant.  They  had 
the  great  advantage  of  facing  a foe  who  must 
struggle  with  a deep,  swift  running,  and  power- 
ful river  before  he  could  set  foot  on  the  soil  he 
was  about  to  invade. 

Van  Rensselaer  decided  to  cross  the  river  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, assail  the  enemy  at  Queenston,  and  en- 
deavor to  seize  the  Heights.  Boats  for  trans- 
portation were  placed  in  position  at  Lewiston 
under  cover  of  darkness  the  previous  evening, 
by  Lieutenant  Sims,  who  was  considered  the 
man  of  the  greatest  skill  for  the  service,’*  and 
before  midnight  every  thing  was  in  readiness. 
Flying  artillery  and  other  regulars,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fenwick,  were  ordered  up  from 
Fort  Niagara,  and  General  Smyth  was  directed 
to  send  down  detachments  from  his  brigade  at 
Buffalo  to  support  the  movement. 

Clouds  had  been  gathering  in  immense  mass- 
es all  the  evening,  and  at  one  in  the  morning  a 
fierce  northeast  storm  of  wind  and  rain  set  in. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  troops  was  not  cooled  by 
the  drenching  rain,  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
they  were  all  at  the  place  of  embarkation  with 
Van  Rensselaer  at  their  head.  Lieutenant  Sims 
entered  the  foremost  boat,  and  soon  disappeared 
in  the  gloom.  The  others  could  not  follow, 
for  Sims  had  taken  nearly  all  the  oars  with 
him ! They  waited  for  him  to  discover  his  mis- 
take and  return,  but  in  vain.  He  went  far 
above  the  intended  crossing-place,  moored  his 
boat  on  the  shore,  and  fled  as  fast  as  the  legs  of 
a traitor  or  coward  could  carry  him.  This  de- 
fection foiled  the  enterprise,  and  at  almost  the 
dawn  the  wearied  and  disappointed  troops  re- 
turned to  their  cantonments. 

The  attempt  at  invasion  was  made  with  bet- 
tor success  forty-eight  hours  later.  Valuable 
reinforcements  had  arrived  at  Four-Mile  Ci^ek, 
on  the  lake,  eastward  of  Fort  Niagara,  consist- 
ing of  a part  of  the  Thirteenth  Regular  Infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chrystie,  the  compa- 
nies commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Wool, 
Ogilvie,  Malcolm,  Lawrence,  and  Armstrong; 
and  when  the  storm  abated  preparations  were 
made  for  crossing  the  river  immediately.  Chrys- 
tie, outranking  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  wish- 
ed to  take  command  of  the  expedition.  The 
arrangements  could  not  then  be  changed,  and, 
while  he  would  not  waive  his  rank,  Chrystie 
consented  to  take  orders  from  Van  Rensselaer. 
Meanwhile  Lieutenant-Colonel  Winfield  Scott 
had  arrived  at  Schlosser,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment.  He  was  about  to  pitch  his  tents  for 
the  night,  at  sunset  on  the  12th,  when  the  now 
venerable  Colonel  Collier,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
charged  with  orders  from  head-quarters,  rode 
up  and  informed  him  of  the  preparations  for  in- 
vasion. Young,  ardent,  and  eager  for  adven- 
ture and  glory,  Scott  mounted  his  horse  and 
dashed  toward  hes^d-quarters  as  fast  as  the  hor- 
rid condition  of  the  road  would  allow,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  commanding  general, 
earnestly  solicited  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  expedition.  The  arrangements  are  all 


completed,  and  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  is  to 
take  the  command,”  said  the  general.  ‘‘You 
may  join  the  expedition  as  a volunteer,  if  you 
like,  if  you  will  waive  your  rank.”  Scott  was 
unwilling  to  do  so.  He  pressed  his  suit  so  earn- 
estly that  (fortunately  for  the  service)  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  bring  on  his  regiment, 
take  position  on  the  heights  above  Lewiston 
with  his  cannon,  and  co-operate  in  the  attack  as 
circumstances  might  warrant.  He  hastened 
back  to  Schlosser,  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  resting 
on  Lewiston  Heights. 

The  night  of  the  12th  was  intensely  dark. 
The  storm  had  been  renewed.  Lovett,  General 
Van  Rensselaer's  aid,  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand of  an  eighteen-pound  gun  in  battery  on 
Lewiston  Heights,  to  cover  the  landing  of  the 
Americans  on  the  Canada  shore ; and  six  hun- 
dred men,  under  Colonels  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Chrystie,  were  standing  in  the  cold  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  at  the  place  of  embarkation,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  It 
had  been  arranged  for  them  to  cross  over,  and 
storm  and  take  Queenston  Heights,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  were  to  follow  in  a 
body,  and  drive  the  British  from  the  town. 
But  there  were  only  thirteen  boats,  and  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  carry  more  than  about  one 
half  of  the  troops  intended  for  the  storming. 
The  regulars  having  reached  the  boats  first,  the 
companies  of  Wool,  Malcolm,  and  Armstrong 
were  immediately  embarked,  with  forty  picked 
men  from  Captain  Leonard's  company  of  artil- 
lery, at  Fort  Niagara,  under  Lieutenants  Ganse- 
voort  and  Rathtene,  and  about  sixty  militia. 
At  a little  past  three  Van  Rensselaer  leaped  into 
the  boat  with  the  artillerists,  and  the  little  flo- 
tilla pushed  from  the  shore  in  the  gloom.  Or- 
ders were  left  with  Major  Morrison  to  follow 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  on  the^  return 
of  the  boats. 

The  struggle  witli  the  eddies  was  brief,  and 
ten  minutes  after  leaving  Lewiston  landing  the 
boats  struck  the  Canada  shore  **  at  the  identical 
spot  aimed  at,”  immediately  under  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Suspension  Bridge.  The  enemy 
were  on  the  alert,  and  the  military  force  at 
Queenston  took  position,  with  a three  pound 
field-piece,  on  the  sloping  shore  a little  north  of 
the  Suspension  Bridge,  to  resist  the  debarka- 
tion. Their  presence  was  first  made  known  by 
a broad  flash,  then  a volley  of  musketry,  that 
mortally  wounded  Lieutenant  Rathbone  by  the 
side  of  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  in  the  boat,  and 
random  shots  from  the  field-piece  along  the  line 
of  the  ferry.  These  were  answered  by  Lovett’s 
battery  on  I^ewiston  Heights,  when  the  enemy 
turned  and  fled  up  the  hill  toward  the  village, 
pursued  by  the  regulars  of  the  Thirteenth,  un- 
der Captain  Wool,  the  senior  officer  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chrystie,  who  was 
in  one  of  the  boats  that  did  not  succeed  in  land- 
ing. 

On  the  margin  of  the  plateau  near  the  village 
Wool  ceased  pursuit,  and  was  about  to  send  to 
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check  the  flanking  party,  and  take  possession  of 
the  mountain,  or  crown  of  the  Heights,  where 
Brock’s  monument  now  stands.  They  were  too 
few  for  the  task,  and  were  pressed  back  by  the 
enemy  in  some  confusion.  Inspirited  by  this, 
the  foe  dashed  forward  and  poshed  the  Amer- 
icans to  the  verge  of  the  precipice  which  over- 
looks the  deep  chasm  of  the  swift-flowing  river, 
more  than  twd  hundred  feet  below.  Wool’s  party 
was  in  a most  perilous  position.  Death  by  ball, 
bayonet,  or  the  flood,  seemed  inevitable,  and  Cap-  wick,  and  Stranahan,  and  Major  Mullany,  were 
tain  Ogilvie  raised  a white  handkerchief  on  tl^  on  the  Heights.  There,  also,  was  Lientenant-Col- 
point  of  a bayonet  in  token  of  submission.  The  onel  Scott,  the  now  venerable  Lieutenant-Gen^ 
incensed  Wool  sprang  forward,  snatched  the  in-  eral.  He  had  planted  his  cannon  on  Lewiston 
signia  of  defeat  from  the  weapon,  addressed  a Heights,  under  the  direction  of  Captains  Tow- 
few  inspiriting  words  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  son  and  Barker,  and  having  received  permis- 
and  begged  them  to  fight  on  so  long  as  the  am-  sion  from  Van  Rensselaer  to  cross  over  and  take 
munition  should  last,  and  then  resort  to  the  bay-  chief  command,  he  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
onet.  Waving  his  sword,  he  led  his  comrades  strife.  Ho  met  General  Wadsworth  on  the 
to  a renewal  of  the  conflict  with  so  much  im-  Heights,  and  at  once  ofiered  to  restrict  his  au- 
petnosity  that  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  down  thority  to  the  regulars.  The  generous  and  pa- 
the  Heights  in  dismay  and  took  shelter  in  the  triotic  Wadsworth  said,  ‘‘  Yon,  Sir,  know  pro- 
village. Brock  was  amazed  and  mortified ; and  fessionally  what  ought  to  be  done.  I am  here 
to  his  favorite  grenadiers  in  the  flight  he  shouted,  for  the  honor  of  my  country  and  that  of  the 
^‘This  is  the  first  time  I have  seen  the  Forty-  New  York  militia.  You  shall  command.”  Scott 
ninth  turn  their  backs!”  His  voice,  and  the  immediately  assumed  the  functions  of  chief,  and 
stinging  rebuke  of  his  words,  checked  them.  At  prepared  the  troops  for  action.  He  at  the 
the  same  time  McDonnell  brought  up  two  flank  redan  directing  how  to  unspike  the  cannon 
companies  of  the  volunteers,  and  these  and  the  when  a cloud  of  Indian  warriors,  under  John 
rallied  fugitives  Brock  led  toward  the  Heights.  Brant,  swept  dong  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
His  tall  figure  was  a conspicuous  object  for  the  in  portentous  fury,  with  gleaming  tomahawks 
American  sharp-shooters.  First  a bullet  struck  and  other  savage  weapons,  and  fell  upon  the 
his  wrist,  making  a slight  wound.  A moment  American  pickets,  driving  them  in  npon  the 
afterward,  as  he  shout^,  “Push  on  the  York  main  line.  Their  terrific  war-whoop  appalled 
volunteers!”  another  bullet  entered  his  breast,  the  militia,  and  these  were  about  to  flee,  when 
passed  out  through  his  side,  and  left  a death-  Scott  appeared,  inspired  them  with  courage,  and 
wound.  He  fell  from  his  horse  at  the  foot  of  led  them  with  such  force  upon  the  Indians  that 
the  slope,  and  on  that  spot  a small  monument  the  savages  fled  in  dismay  to  the  woods  after  a 
was  erected  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  in  full  view  short  and  sharp  engagement.  Brant  rallied 
of  his  more  stately  memorial  on  the  Heights,  them,  but  Scott  drove  them  from  the  Heights  at 
He  lived  but  a few  minutes.  “Revenge  the  the  moment  when  Sheafle’s  reinforcements  were 
General !”  burst  from  the  lips  of  his  followers,  seen  at  Vrooman’s,  a mile  distant,  making  the 
who  idolized  him.  McDonnell  assumed  the  road  all  aglow  with  scarlet, 
command,  and  at  the  head  of  almost  two  hun-  Sheafle  moved  cautiously  to  the  little  village 
dred  of  the  York  militia  he  charged  up  the  hill  of  St.  David’s,  westward  of  Queenston,  and  by  a 
to  dispute  with  Wool  the  mastery  of  the  Heights  circuitous  route  gained  the  rear  of  that  portion 
and  the  redan.  For  a few  minutes  the  struggle  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  Americans  were 
was  desperate.  The  Americans  spiked  the  can-  posted.  There  he  was  joined  by  the  Forty-first 

grenadiers ; and  the  whole  body,  including  In- 
dians, full  one  thousand  strong,  moved  forward 
to  attack  the  Americans,  who  did  not  exceed 
six  hundred  in  number.  * General  Van  Rensse- 
laer, in  the  mean  time,  had  returned  to  Lewis- 
ton, and  was  endeavoring  to  push  forward  the 
militia  from  the  New  York  shore.  The  smell 
of  gunpowder  had  taken  away  al^  their  patriot- 
ism. Appeals  to  their  honor,  and  remonstrances, 
and  threats  availed  nothing ; and  under  the  plea 
that  they  were  not  compelled  to  leave  their  State, 
the  most  of  them  stood  still  at  Lewiston,  while 
their  companions  were  exposed  to  death  or  cap- 
ture almost  within  sound  of  their  voices.  All 
that  Van  Rensselaer  could  do  was  to  send  over 
some  supplies,  and  order  Wadsworth  to  retreat 
if  necessary.  A council  of  oflScers  on  the  Heights 
decided  to  fight  instead,  and  Scott  addressed  to 


non  in  the  redan  while  doubtful  of  the  issue. 
M*Donnell  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  Williams 
and  Dennis,  two  gallant  British  leaders,  were 
badly  hurt.  Their  troops  were  dispirited  and 
fell  back,  and  the  young  American  commander 
and  his  little  band  of  only  two  hundred  and  forty 
men  remained  masters  of  Queenston  Heights, 
after 'hree  distinct  and  bloody  battles  fought 
within  the  space  of  five  hours.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration — the  passage  of  the  river,  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  rawness  of  the  troops, 
the  absence  of  cannon,  and  the  youth  and  wounds 
of  the  American  commander — the  events  of  that 
morning  were  “indeed  a display  of  intrepid- 
ity,” as  Wilkinson  afterward  wro^  “rarely  ex- 
hibited, in  which  the  conduct  and  the  execution 
were  equally  conspicuous.” 

The  dust  raised  by  Sbcafle’s  advancing  troops 


could  be  plainly  seen  from  the  Heights.  Mean- 
while reinforcements  and  supplies  were  slowly 
crossing  the  river,  and  these  fresh  troops  were 
detached  as  flanking  parties,  while  those  who 
had  been  in  the  fight,  now  become  veterans, 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  order  fronting  the  vil- 
lage. By  noon  a considerable  body  of  Amer- 
icans had  reached  the  Canada  shore,  and  Major- 
General  Van  Rensselaer,  Brigadier  - General 
Wadsworth,  Lieutenant-Colonels  Chrystie,  Fen- 
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the  army  a few  stirring  words,  just  as  the  en- 
emy were  advancing  upon  them.  He  concluded 
his  harangue  by  shouting,  “Who  dare  to  stand?” 
“All!  all!”  was  the  patriotic  response,  and  in 
that  spirit  they  received  the  first  heavy  blow  of 
the  enemy  on  their  right  wing. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  battle  on  the  right  was  sharp.  The  British, 
after  firing  a single  volley,  charged  with  a tre- 
mendous tumult,  the  white  men  shouting,  and 
the  Indians  ringing  out  the  fearful  war-whoop 
and  hideous  yells.  The  Americans  were  over- 
powered by  the  onslaught  and  gave  way,  when 
Sheaffe’s  whole  line  charged  upon  them,  while 
two  field-pieces  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
broken  column.  Some  of  the  Americans  fled 
down  tlie  slope  by  the  redan  toward  the  river, 
and  others  along  the  road  leading  from  Queens- 
ton  to  the  Falls.  The  latter  were  cut  off  by  the 
savages  and  forced  through  the  woods  toward 
the  precipices  along  the  mountain  banks  of  the 
river.  Others  who  reached  the  water’s  edge 
could  not  cross  for  want  of  boats.  Meanwhile 
Scott  had  sent  several  flags  to  offer  a surren- 
der. The  Indians  shot  the  bearers.  At  length 
the  commander,  accompanied  by  Captains  Totten 
(now  the  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States 
army)  and  Gibson,  with  a white  cravat  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  made  his  way  to  the  British 
commander,  in  the  midst  of  great  peril.  The 
Indians  were  called  off  from  their  bloody  work. 
They  had  killed  some  of  the  Americans  in  the 
woods,  some  they  had  driven  over  the  precipices 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and 
some  had  saved  their  lives  by  letting  themselves 
down  from  bush  to  bush,  and  swimming  the 
flood.  A#  capitulation  was  soon  agreed  to,  by 
which  all  the  Americans  on  the  Canada  side  of 
the  river  became  prisoners  of  war.  These,  to 
the  utter  astonishment  of  their  commanders, 
amounted  to  about  nine  hundred,  when  not 
more  than  six  hundred  regulars  and  militia 
were  known  to  be  upon  British  soil.  The  mys- 
tery was  soon  explained  by  the  fact,  that  a large 
number  of  the  militia  who  had  crossed  in  the 
morning  had  been  captured  on  landing  a mile 
below,  to  which  point  the  river  current  had 
driven  them,  while  many  others  were  found 
skulking  under  the  rocky  banks,  secure  from 
danger.  The  entire  loss  of  the  Americans  on 
that  eventful  day  was  about  eleven  hundred,  of 
whom  ninety  were  killed.  The  British  loss, 
exclusive  of  Indians,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
captives  were  all  marched  in  triumph  to  Newark. 
It  was  a funeral  as  well  as  triumphal  proces- 
sion ; for  they  followed  the  body  of  Brock,  which 
was  buried  with  that  of  McDonnell,  with  im- 
posing military  ceremonies,  in  a bastion  of  Fort 
George,  very  near  the  old  magazine  yet  stand- 
ing. Scott  and  the  regulars  were  sent  to  Que- 
bec, prisoners  of  war,  and  the  militia,  with 
General  Wadsworth  at  their  head,  were  released 
on  parole.  All  were  finally  exchanged. 

Disgusted  with  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the 
regular  officers,  and  especially  of  General  Smyth, 
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and  convinced  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the 
military  profession.  General  Van  Rensselaer  re- 
signed his  commission  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Queenston.  The  chief  command  devolved  on 
General  Smyth,  who  presently  made  himself 
and  the  American  soldiery  appear  ridiculous  by 
his  pompous  proclamations,  his  boastfulness,  and 
his  failures. 

For  a month  after  the  battle  of  Queenston 
no  important  military  movements  were  seen  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  The  British  erected  bat- 
teries at  different  points ; and  on  the  morning 
of  the  2lst  of  November  they  opened  a heavy 
cannonade  and  bombardment  upon  Fort  Niag- 
ara, from  Fort  George  and  earth-works  in  the 
vicinity.  These  were  answered  promptly.  The 
artillery  conflict  raged  all  day,  but  without  se- 
rious damage.  Night  ended  it,  and  it  was  not 
renewed.  A few  days  aftenvard  General  Smyth, 
who  had  assembled  a considerable  force  at  Buf- 
falo and  Black  Rock,  prepared  to  invade  Cana- 
da from  the  latter  place.  He  had  so  fully  an- 
nounced his  intentions  in  his  proclamations, 
that  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cecil  Bisshopp,  were  prepared 
for  his  reception.  As  early  as  the  25th  he  had 
issued  orders  for  “the  whole  army  to  be  ready 
to  march  at  a moment’s  warning.”  Boats  had 
been  provided  by  the  active  Colonel  Winder; 
and  the  form  of  battle  array  on  the  Canada 
shore  was  prescribed.  It  was  not  until  the  even- 
ing  of  the  27th  that  final  orders  were  given. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Boerstler  was  to  cross  at  three 
o’clock  the  next  morning  and  destroy  a bridge 
five  miles  below  Fort  Erie,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  expedition  was  to  move  at  reveille. 

Before  the  appointed  time  the  boats  were  in 
readiness  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Angus 
of  the  navy.  The  advance  crossed  at  three 
o'clock,  and  met  with  a warm  reception  from 
the  vigilant  enemy.  Their  object  was  partly 
effected,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  captivity  of 
quite  a large  body  of  the  men  and  some  officers. 
Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  expedition  re- 
mained immovable.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  and  all  things  were  not  iq  readiness.  The 
commanding  general  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance. At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  wearied  and  anxious  troops  were  about  to 
push  off  from  shore,  an  order  came  to  them  from 
head-quarters  directing  them  to  “ disembark 
and  dine!”  The  troops  were  so  exasperated 
that  nothing  but  a positive  assurance  that  the 
undertaking  would  he  immediately  renewed  kept 
them  from  open  mutiny.  General  Porter,  with 
his  dispirited  New  York  militia,  marche<f  back 
to  Buffalo  in  disgust. 

At  a council  of  war  Smyth  disapproved  of 
immediate  invasion,  and  doubt  and  despondency 
brooded  over  the  camp.  Suddenly  every  body 
was  astonished  by  a characteristic  order  for  the 
army  to  be  put  in  readiness  for  crossing  the 
river  at  the  Navy-yard  near  Black  Rock  on  the 
morning  of  the  80th.  “ The  general  will  be  on 
board,”  he  proclaimed.  “The  landing  will  be 
effected,”  he  said,  “ in  despite  of  cannon.  The 
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vhole  ftftny  has  ^ts  that  ciitt'Rfin  w to  ha  iittlef-  a? 

4)h?S!^ed,.M.. Hearts  of  Wat  I itHTiorfOw  wiU 
Iit5:im»i1table  in  the  anntd.^  of  the  United  8^te&T' 

, SX^.fnorrow  canje,  hut  not  (Im  wxeau ttoJi  W lvt5re 

the  tic/ier-^  'tliere  was  cottfusioit  in  tha  caini';?^.  | toiflUdW  iV^  ihp  sroalir/  war 
i^l^ifi^ncc  in  the  cominanihn^  ganeroj  ww>  Ja iif  wliich  hii^  het^  noh^i^iei^  v^i 
.^tnjyiSfl;  and  in  the  coutse  Wf  aiday  hr  tW^  bn  tTii&JSiagam 

>va«'nathoritatively  prot  lainied  that  tlie  loiasion  • |»^nm  hoatli  4wt^  ^ 

of  Canada:  wm?  at  hfiii  causM  a heavy  eoTv- 

iinteen  xforR  gveatJy  dbajif^dtuhvli  and  vnona^  ^ Mf»on  ilieitii  from  a hatt^rr  ^f»po$it0. 

<J3tiy  heg^ti  jvsrtnfe^ipn  tc  W J^d  th^?  a ghmtaJ  rttnuonndlTig  hetwcen 

by  ^en^jJrjytV  Ih^rtety  pWii^bj^  :thn^fii6rjand3og:ij^  th^  dcfjpi^denthatteries;^^^^^ 

igenemi  the  ^rly  pos^fe^Jop  of Fpn  Brie.  }Sh\^fhfe;  at  Ftfrt  Kmgara,  umier 

iitsUi'^edi  all  trocif)«;  lnu  rogai;itr^v  |ihd  w n6t|  tlnv  Uewi^  tire 

listen*  Tlje  vptuivthom  woJt^  aoot  hi;»mo  and  noTribefed  wer 

citeroent  onstied.  Out  of  thia  grew  a f^uamd  j four  thousi^^  and  llearborn  Wo^  iihly 
Ijetween /Sm yth  nhil  i^orter,  whirh  result^  in  a ; by  General  Boyd^  Lewis,  Winder,  and  Chan^ 
lilwtdless  duel  nml  a conn  night  at  talde  by  »wd  epunently  so  by  ColaneV  Scotty  ^ 

the  belligerentJ^  and  thw  friends.  Thns  erwlod  j adjufanl-generaJ.  The  British  fpfte  in  the 
the  nielodninm  of  Sniyth  ininsion  of  Gana^r;  ciftity  nmonm^  to:  about  tweniy-rivo  hundred, 
Soon  afterward  lu^  wa^  dropped  fnnn  the  rollsf  of  j iTit-ruding  Jtidians,  eighteen  hundred  bf  whom 
the  army,  and  his  fnends  in  Virginia  elected  v were  r^nhu-^.  They  were  under  the  eotamend 
him  in  > ly?f  Vincent,  and 

The  of Olv  tlthi  | .Fi*f and  several  hntterie^  in  yte 

frohtiey  at  /do^tf  bf  Mhyi  whop  t'v^r  5^  S’i-j^unders  taken  fH*m  liluH  ted 

uod  Tiavfd  forae  untief  tiie  »'f!S|f^ewto  cotOtMahitls  to  the  frontter,  Fbte  of  ibeiti  ted 

of.O/?ncm1  Daarbotti  and  in  Fort  Gterge^; 

who  hftd  juit  tecvpldted  uboiu  half  it  tuiid  ^ 

(Thro«t<^:^^s^d  dhe  date  or\ni:af  the  site  of 

(i^arge  mifl  tedppentenn^^^  ite  1 ??4i\ga>  ‘ There  was  anoUiet  tettory  hi  ih^ 

GfecdC  :'iVe>d:wafdi^^^ 

of  lorfe  pfi  iteHtb*  tecti  ite  ,&d^trddj^  gnd  font  oVloet  ftt  fUe 

t?ncat«ped  near  thi^  ttehtjf  the  ^(|uadrOiJ  Weighed  dii«hoiv 

eatstWHTft  of  FotC  ^ ehiire  ftoiilte  and  wilh  a gyntfe 

wore  di^terted  thei^y  Ch^fte^  ^ toward  the  month  pf  tltiii  Nhi^ni., 

0^1'$  UarlHir  f IT  ho)hi  whjf^V  was  Fte  J^iatewi,  ate  on 

veturnte  with  both  on  tile  lire  isitte  ite  Pthtn  T*(>rt  Geo%e^  >fewnfk|  and  a tall  light- 

e^rening  Commander  Fairy.  soon,  lietenm  wind  a*>ob  Miod,  and  tho  srotdlar 

Tite  Hem  of  Lake  Ene’^AJohied  hinr^  iuhI  ihtp  t compelled  to  bse  their  sweeps.  A 

Perrr^e  hands  the  j Uteyy  over  the  Jand  andrvarer  from 

charge  of  nmimi^ng ; Ihp,  h in  tho  debiuka- IjeaiTlFd^^  sun  broke  Forth  in  splendor* 

I Hon;  oh  the  Dterhom  m Wlum  atnagnlht^eht  specmcle  wak  opened  to  view 

ftiid  was  eomte^^  tete  ^*'‘to***  his  ted, ! cm  tlic  hvk^,  to  the  greiat  disturhaiicft  of  ihe  en^ 
but  the  ijeeeaaUy  for  packing  iho  ynt^^  imtntj*  ■ eo>y  on  i^g  lomV  The  larg^  vessels,  bJted  wiilt 
tentey ho  wj|r6  tdl  lihdef  wii>y  rfod  the  bf^orndf  the 

r^uge  miV4«i  for  tbP  te  f te  tniHtehg^n^^  tbvi^ed  With  sceo^s  of  bours  hmleh  with 

the  A pttlte  tb  ilurt  alfoejt  and  horKBs^.  all  grundiy 

put  forth  Ity  Cniote!  %ot;r;  who  ; hdvahciitg  fb:  attack  the  post.  The  breeze  had 
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anchoring  within  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  to 
silence  a battery  near  the  light-house,  in  the  vi- 
cinity  of  which  it  was  intended  to  land.  The 
Ontario  took  position  north  from  the  light-house,  I 
so  as  to  enfilade  the  same,  while  the  Governor 
Tompkins  and  Conquest  took  position  near  Two- 
Mile  Creek,  so  as  to  command  a battery  there. 
For  the  purpose  of  covering  the  debarkation  of  j 
most  of  the  troops  near  there,  the  Hamihon  and 
Asp  took  stations  not  far  from  the  last  two  ves- 1 
sels  named.  I 

In  compliance  with  his  o>vn  request,  Colonel 
Scott  was  permitted  to  command  his  own  corps 
and  make  it  the  van-guard  in  landing.  To  these 
were  added  Forsyth's  riflemen  gnd  detachments 
from  infantry  regiments.  These  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  General  Lewis’s  division,  and  Colonel 
Moses  Porter  with  his  light  artillery ; these  in 
turn  by  the  commands  of  Generals  Boyd,  Winder, 
and  Chandler.  The  reserve  consisted  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Macomb’s  regiment  of  artillery,  in 
which  the  marines  of  the  squadron  had  been  in- 
corporated. Four  hundred  seamen  were  also 
held  in  reserve  to  land,  if  necessary,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Commodore  Chauncey. 

Before  the  preparations  for  landing  had  been 
completed  the  wind  had  increased  to  a stiff 
breeze  that  cast  quite  a heavy  sea  on  the  shore, 
but  under  the  skillful  management  of  Perry  the 
boats  dashed  safely  through  the  surf,  exposed  to 
an  unexpected  shower  of  ballets  from  more  than 
two  hundred  of  the  Glengarry  and  Newfound- 
land regiments,  and  about  forty  Indians,  who 
were  concealed  in  a ravine  near  the  chosen  land- 
ing-place, close  by  the  battery,  which  had  been 
effectually  silenced  by  the  guns  of  the  Tompkins. 
Scott  and  Perry,  at  the  head  of  the  van-guard, 
leaped  into  the  water  and  rushed  ashore  through 
the  surf,  followed  in  like  manner  by  a greater 
part  of  the  eager  troops.  Sheltered  by  an  irregu- 
lar bank  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  they 
formed,  and  very  soon  afterward  the  whole  first 
brigade,  under  Boyd,  and  flanked  by  M*Cliire*s 
Baltimore  and  Albany  volunteers,  were  safely 
landed  beneath  the  same  shelter.  Meanwhile 
the  vessels  were  not  firing  briskly  enough  upon 
the  enemy,  who  were  gathering  in  the  edge  of 
a wood  to  oppose  the  Americans  when  they 
should  ascend  the  bank,  to  suit  the  demands 
of  Perry,  and  in  an  open  boat  he  hurried  back 
to  the  Hamilton  of  nine  guns,  and  opened  a tre- 
mendous discharge  of  grape  and  canister  shot 
on  the  advancing  British  column,  infantry  and 
artilleiy,  full  one  thousand  strong,  under  Colo- 
nel Myers. 

The  struggle  of  the  Americans  in  ascending 
the  bank  was  nK>st  severe.  Three  times  they 
were  compelled  to  fall  back,  hard  pushed  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  foe.  In  the  first  attempt,  ^ott, 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  was  hurled  backward 
to  the  beach.  Dearborn,  who  was  anxiously 
watching  the  whole  movement  with  his  glass 
from  the  deck  of  the  Madison,  and  who  placed 
more  reliance  on  Scott  than  on  any  other  oflS- 
cer,  pxclaimed  in  agony,  ‘‘He  is  lost ! he  is 
killed  I”  Scott  soon  recovered  himself,  rallied 


his  men,  rushed  up  the  bank,  knocked  up  the 
bayonets  of  the  enemy,  and  took  and  held  a 
position  at  a ravine  near  by.  He  was  well 
supported  by  Porter’s  field-train  and  a part  of 
Boyd’s  brigade,  in  which  the  Sixth  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  James  Miller,  bore  a conspicu- 
ous part.  A severe  and  gallant  action  ensued — 
equally  gallant  on  both  sides — which  was  chiefly 
sustained  by  Scott’s  corps  and  the  Eighth  (King's) 

British  Regiment  under  Major  Ogilvie.  The 
contest  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the 
British  broke  and  fled  in  much  confusion.  The 
whole  body  of  the  enemy,  including  the  Forty- 
ninth  Regiment,  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Colonel  Harvey  as  a reinforcement,  re- 
treated toward  Queenston,  closely  pursued  by 
Colonel  Scott.  Colonel  Myers,  their  command- 
er, was  wounded,  and  taken  from  the  field ; and 
the  whole  British  corps,  officers  and  men,  who 
fought  bravely,  suffered  severely.  Satisfied  that 
the  victory  of  the  Americans  was  complete,  Gen- 
eral Vincent  ordered  Fort  George  to  be  aban- 
doned and  blown  up,  and  his  whole  force  to  re- 
treat westward  by  Vrooman’s  and  St.  David’s,  to 
a strong  position  among  the  hills  called  The  Bea- 
ver Dams,  about  eighteen  miles  distant. 

While  Scott  was  passing  Fort  Gfeorge  in  pur- 
suit some  prisoners  who  came  running  out  in- 
formed him  of  its  impending  destruction.  He  im- 
mediately ordered  two  companies  to  wheel  to  the 
left,  and  at  their  head  he  dashed  toward  the  fort 
to  save  it  if  possible.  When  about  eighty  paces 
from  the  works  one  of  the  magazines  exploded. 

A piece  of  flying  timber  threw  the  impetuous 
leader  from  his  horse  and  hurt  him  severely. 

He  soon  recovered,  and  pressed  forward.  The 
gate  was  forced,  the  lighted  trains  were  extin- 
guished, and  with  his  own  hand  he  hoisted  the 
American  flag  over  the  abandoned  fortress.  All 
was  done  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes,  when 
he  resumed  the  chase  of  the  fugitive  army,  and 
only  relinquished  it  when  called  back  by  a per- 
emptory Older  from  Boyd  to  return.  At  noon 
Fort  George  and  all  its  dependencies  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  the  attack  and  con- 
quest having  occupied  only  about  three  hours. 

The  Americans  had  lost  about  forty  killed  and 
one  hundred  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  regulars  and 
militia,  was  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Vincent  sent  orders  for  the  posts  up  the  NL 
agara  River  to  be  evacuated  ; and  between  mid- 
night and  the  daw*n  of  the  day  after  the  battle 
the  troops  at  Fort  Erie  under  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Bisshopp,  and  at  Fort  Chippewa  under  Ma- 
jor Ormsby,  reached  the  British  camp  at  the 
Beaver  Dams.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
Vincent  resumed  his  march  westward  toward 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  29th  he 
took  post  on  Burlington  Heights,  at  tlie  head  of 
Burlington  Bay.  When  the  British  troops 
abandoned  the  Niagara  frontier  they  destroyed 
as  much  of  the  public  property  and  fortifications 
as  they  could  in  their  haste.  The  magazine  at 
Fort  Erie  was  blown  up ; and  in  the  evening  of 
the  2dth  Colonel  James  F.  Preston  (afterward 
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and  fired  alarrn^gans.by  which  mfians  the  ser- 
eral  British  cantonmenta  wx re  aroused. 

The  Americans  pressed  steadily  forward  until 
they  reached  the  *‘Tcn  Road/'  a little  eastward 
of  the  present  village  of  Thoixild,  and  at  an  old 
Greriuan  churchy  the  finst  house  of  worship  erect* 
ed  in  that  rc^on,  commenced  the  ascent  of  Tht 
Mountain^  as  the  range  of  hills  extending  west* 
ward  from  Qneenston  is  called.  They  passed 
throngli  n forest  of  pine  and  beech  trees  to  the 
more  level  country  on  the  summit,  where  they 
halted  for  some  time  to  rest.  On  resaming 
their  march,  and  proceeding  about  a mile,  they 
saw  Indians  in  a cleared  field  and  open  wood 
running  toward  a more  dense  forest  of  beech- 
trees  tliat  skirted  each  side  of  the  road  near 
the  present  residence  of  Rev,  Dr.  Fuller,  Rural 
I)ean  of  the  district.  Chopin  was  immediately 
ordered  forward  with  the  mounted  men,  who 
were  kept  considerably  in  adt-ance  of  the  main 
body.  These  h«ul  passed  the  beech-woodi^,  and 
a greater  jiortion  of  the  oiliers  had  also  gone  by 
when  A body  of  Molmwk  and  Gaghnawaga  In- 
dians, four  hondpcd  and  fifty  in  number,  tinder 
John  Brant  and  his  brotherJn-law,  Captain 
William  Johnson  Kerr,  who  bad  been  lying  in 
ambusli,  fell  upon  Boerstler’s  rear,  where  abont 
twenty  light  dragoons  were  posted,  Boerstler 
immediately  recalled  Chapin,  formed  his  troofts, 
charged  upon  the  half-concealed  foe,  and  drove 
them  almost  a mile.  The  Indians  might  have 
been  entirely  routed  had  Baerstlcr  follow'cd  up 
the  advantage  giiiiied.  He  hesitated.  The  In- 
dians rallied,  hung  upon  hia  flank  and  tear,  and 
kept  up  a most  galling  fire  at  every  exposed 
situation.  The  Americana  pressed  onward  over 
the  Beaver  Dams  Greek,  fighting  the  wily  foe  at 
immense  diaadvantage,  and  made  conscions  that 
they  were  almost,  if  not  altogether,  surrounded  by 


Bum  they  fled  to  Forty-Mile  Creek,  where  they 
were  reinforced  by  Colonel  Miller  ^ hut  they 
made  their  way  back  to  Fort  George  as  soon 
as  possible,  greatly  annoycil  on  the  way  by  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  who  hung  on  their  rear  and 
flank.  The  enemy  advanced  in  considerable 
force  to  occupy  the  6f>acc  thus  abandoned  by  the 
Americans,  and  took  strong  positions  at  the 
Beaver  Dams  among  the  hills,  and  at  Ten- 
Mile  Creek  (Homer  village),  nearer  the  lake 
shore. 

Near  the  Beaver  Dams  was  a strong  dwelling- 
houso  of  Slone,  tw’o  stories  in  height,  inhabitcc^ 


by  a fanner  named  De  Cou.  Of  this  the  Brit- 
ish made  a sort  of  eitadd,  and  there  they  collect- 
ed sujjpiies  for  the  army  from  the  smTOunding 
country,  estKicially  from  those  of  the  inhabitants 
w ho  favored  tlie  American  cause,  and  these  were 
not  few.  The  character  and  position  of  the 
place  had  been  ascertained  by  a scout  of  mount- 
ed riflemen  under  Major  Cyrenius  Chapin,  of  the 
Now  York  volunteera,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  the  Caledonia  at  Fort  Erie  the 
previous  year.  It  was  an  important  post,  and 
General  Dearborn  resolved  to  attempt  its  cai>- 
ture.  For  that  pur])Ose  he  detached  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men,  includitig  Chapin’s  corps, 
some  an  illervmen,  and  two  field-pieces  under 
Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Boer^tler,  of  the  Four- 
teenth Infantty*  They  left  Fort  George  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d  of  June,  halted  at  Queenston 
that  night,  and  early  the  next  mornitjg  pushed 
on  toward  Bt,  David’s,  where  they  discovered 
some  British  oflkers  hastily  leaving  houses  and 
riding  oft’  westward.  These  soon  sounded  bugles 
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hundred  J[ndirtn?^  thhU  under 

XidiiterianUlfolotiel  Bissbopp,  and  th.ul  the 
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theio.  F or  about  iliree  honr^  tlii$  annoy ing^von^ 
test  was  suaittineih  liocrstlfcr’s  carindn  hud  been 
[kjHtcd  on  a rise  of  ^^Ymnd  at  the  turn  in  the 
road  nmt  the  present  rASidehce  t»f  Mfr  Schtiber, 
and  the  ImOans  foil  slowly  l^ck 
can  bayoimta. 

Boursilcr  Found  his  situation  was  so  crilhal 
that  ho  detenaiuud  to  retire  and  abandon  the 
undertaking;  but  vvdrila  monng  oil'  he  nneoim-* 
tered  a small  b<xly  of  militia  undor  LieuteniHit- 
Ctdond  Thomtis  Clark  ill  ijie  beech  vroculs; 
They  liad  hastened  to  t Fie  held  from  all  qaarters.; 
Buefstlcr  halted,  uud  seat  a ccntrler  ip  Dearlxjnti 
fbrremforccmhata.  Very  soon  afterward  Licn- 
. tenant  FiU):pbb«ih*  who  was  iti  ijon^manil  at  J|)e 
Coa%/apj'earud  with  forty  or  fifty  men  of  the 
British  Fbrly-innth,  He  bad  been  wmmed  of 
the  exj/edition  by  Boeratier,  and  the  danger  to 
Uis  post  apd  command  by  ilpf, 
then  a resident  of  Qiie/mstoUv  anil  how  dwalling 
at  Chippewa^  who  had  berm  privately  irirorTncd 
of  the  plans  of  GUneml  Dearhoni*  liesolving  to 
tuveal  them  to  her  endangejne<l  friunda,  she  made 
^ circuit  of  nineteen  miles  on  toot  and  gave  the 
ihtVinhiittorr  Avhith  led  to  thu  Indian  amfinsll  and 
the  dieck  of  Boemlef'^  march.  For  rluit  patii- 
otie  seryfc'fshelpt'j  ol way s bfieri  bmiorod.  When, 
in  tjie  suhi/n»3T  bStxOj  fhe  Prine^J  of  Wales  wasi 
making  a tour  tbfougli  Cunjula,  and  was  iibont 
P>  ybit  Queon^tbn  lle^htSv i^hc w^ent  to  Nnvpira 
to  sign  b.er  hatha  ah  addrm  to  ids  Koval 
b y v't»  u ^ * Fefe  rrfiift  of  1 jJ.  ’ ‘ P Wibre- 
ibVb  ivtis  Ute  ndturaV  'q  She  told  her 
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country  in  the  vicinity,  and  soon  invested  the 
Americans  at  Fort  George  with  a formidable 
force.  Greneral  Vincent  occupied  Burlington 
Heights,  and  General  De  Rottenburg  was  en- 
camped with  a respectable  force  at  Ten-Mile 
Creek,  ten  miles  west  of  Niagara.  General 
Dearborn,  whose  career  as  chief  commander 
had  been  singularly  unsucc^sful,  was  superseded 
in  office  by  General  Wilkinson,  a more  incom- 
petent and  less  trust-worthy  man,  whose  move- 
ments on  the  northern  frontier  a few  months 
later  presen  ted*  a series  of  stupid  blunders  and 
unnecessary  disasters. 

On  the  retirement  of  General  Dearborn  Gen- 
eral Boyd  became  the  temporary  acting  chief 
commander  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  im- 
portant and  arduous  duties  devolved  upon  him. 
The  British  were  continually  endeavoring  to 
narrow  the  circle  of  their  investment  of  Fort 
George,  and  frequent  picket  skirmishing  oc- 
curred. Bold  raids  into  the  American  territory 
were  also  made  with  a success  that  alarmed  the 
inhabitants,  and  made  the  enemy  more  and 
more  aggressive.  One  of  these  raids  occurred 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  1813,  A party 
composed  of  Canadian  militia  and  Indians,  and 
led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Clark,  crossed 
the  Niagara  from  Chippewa  to  Schlosser,  cap- 
tured the  guard  there,  seized  a large  quantity 
of  provisions,  one  6-poand  brass  cannon,  several 
« stands  of  arms,  and  some  ammunition.  With 

these  spoils  they  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
Canada  shore. 

Four  days  later  a sad  tragedy  was  performed 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  Fort  George.  The 
gallant  young  leader,  Merritt,  already  men- 
tioned, then  just  twenty  years  of  age,  was  sent 
with  a small  party  to  recover  some  medicines 
which  the  British  had  concealed  when  they  re- 
treated from  the  fort  in  May.  A body  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  savages,  just  arrived  from 
the  Western  wilderness,  under  Captain  Elliott, 
and  led  by  the  bloody  Blackbird,  who  was 
chief  at  the  massacre  at  Chicago  the  previous 
year,  were  employed  as  a covering  party.  Mer- 
ritt was  successful,  and  while  he  was  breakfast- 
ing at  the  house  of  James  Ball,  a skirmish  with 
an  American  picket-guard  took  place  not  far  off. 
Lieutenant  Eldridge,  with  thirty-nine  volunteers, 
went  out  to  the  relief  of  this  picket;  and  a 
larger  force,  under  Major  Malcolm,  was  to  fol- 
low. The  impetuous  Eldridge  dashed  forward 
into  the  thick  wood,  and  fell  into  an  ambush 
prepared  by  Blackbird.  The  dusky  foe  was  re- 
pulsed at  first,  but  with  overwhelming  numbers 
he  crushed  Eldridge  and  his  little  party.  Only 
five  escaped,  and  the  prisoners  and  wounded 
were  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  savages  with 
circumstances  of  great  barbarity.  This  was  so 
shocking  and  exasperating  that  General  Boyd 
resolved  to  adopt  Washington’s  plan  of  having 

Indians  fight  Indians,”  and  to  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  who  had  proffered  them,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  which  humanity  would  impose. 
The  humane  Merritt  declared  that  he  would 


never  be  engaged  again  with  Indians,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  practice  their  cruel  mode  of 
warfare.  • 

Clark’s  success  at  Schlosser  suggested  an- 
other and  more  important  expedition  into  the 
American  territory — namely,  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  naval  station  and  depository  for 
stores  and  munitions  of  war  at  Black  Rock,  near 
Buffalo.  It  was  organized  b}’^  the  gallant  ydung 
soldier,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bisshopp.  He  left 
his  head-quarters  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  near  the 
Great  Cataract,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of 
July,  with  detachments  from  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  some  regular  infantry  regiments,  with  a 
body  of  Lincoln  militia  and  volunteers,  number- 
ing in  all  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 

They  embarked  at  Chippewa  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  half  an  hour  before  the  daWn  landed 
unperccived  on  the  American  shore,  a short 
distance  below  Black  Rock.  The  Block-house,  , 
then  called  Fort  Tompkins,  was  in  charge  of  less 
than  a dozen  artillerists;  and  the  only  other 
available  military  force  at  the  station  w’as  about 
two  hundred  militia,  under  Major  Adams,  with 
two  or  three  heavy  guns  for  field  service.  At 
Buffalo,  two  miles  distant,  were  less  than  a hun- 
dred infantry  and  dragoon  recruits,  from  the 
South,  on  their  way  to  Fort  George,  and  a small 
body  of  Indians,  under  Henry  O’Bail,  a son  of 
Corn-planter,  the  great  Seneca  chief,  who  had 
been  partially  educated  at  Philadelphia,  but  wbo, 
true  to  the  instincts  of  his  race,  yearned  for  the 
freedom  of  forest  life,  was  restive  under  the  re- 
straints of  civilization,  and  had  resumed  his 
blanket  and  feather  head-dress.  These  forces 
were  under  the  command  of  General  Peter  B. 
Porter,  whose  dwelling  was  near  Black  Rock. 

Bisshopp  surprised  Major  Adams’s  camp,  and 
he  and  his  alarmed  militia  fied  in  haste  toward 
Buffalo,  leaving  the  artillery  behind.  General 
Porter  narrowly  escaped  capture  in  his  own 
house ; and  when  he  heard  of  Adams’s  flight, 
with  the  garrison  of  the  block-house,  he  followed 
them  to  Buffalo.  On  the  way  he  met  Captain 
Cummings  with  one  hundred  regulars.  He  had 
heard  of  the  invasion,  and  was  hastening  down 
to  confront  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy 
had  fired  the  block-house  and  the  barracks  at- 
tached, the  navy  buildings,  and  a schooner  lying 
there ; and  the  principal  officers  had  gone  to  the 
house  of  General  Porter  and  ordered  breakfast. 

Their  followers  and  the  reinforcements  continu- 
ally coming  over  from  the  Canada  shore  were 
employed,  in  the  mean  time,  in  plundering  the 
inhabitants  and  public  stores  not  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Porter  halted  Cummings,  and  hastened  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  rallied  about  one  half  of 
Adams’s  militia;  and  with  these,  and  about 
fifty  volunteer  citizens,  he  soon  rejoined  the 
regulars.  With  the  united  forces  and  about 
fifty  Indians  he  attacked  the  invaders  at  eight 
o’clock  from  three  different  points.  The  In- 
dians, who  were  concealed  in  a ravine,  arose 
from  cover  and  gave  the  appalling  war-whoop  at 
the  moment  of  the  attack,  and  added  much  to 
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whose  slaves,  engaged  in  raising  cotton  and  sug- 
ar, were  numbered  by  thousands.  His  anger 
was  intensified  by  his  hatred  of  Wilkinson,  and 
he  immediately  assured  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  he  considered  his  command  a separate  one, 
and  that  he  should  offer  his  resignation  if  he 
should  be  required  to  pay  deference  to  the  old 
Marylander.  Wilkinson,  at  the  same  time,  was 
distrustful  of  Armstrong’s  personal  friendship, 
and  the  spectacle  was  soon  witnessed  of  a sec- 
retary of  war  and  two  generals  in  one  depart- 
ment apparently  more  intent  upon  watching 
each  other  and  grasping  at  personal  honors  than 
in  carrying  out  the  business  of  the  campaign. 
Weeks  and  weeks  of  delay  was  caused  by  di- 
vided counsels,  and  when  the  expedition  was 
prepared  to  move  the  storms  of  November  had 
begun. 

Wilkinson  called  a council  of  war  at  Sackett’s 
Harbor  on  the  26th  of  August,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  concentrate  at  that  point  all  the 
available  troops  in  the  Northern  Department, 
except  those  on  Lake  Champlain,  preparatory 
to  striking  “ a deadly  blow  somewhere.”  Wil- 
kinson accordingly  hastened  to*Fort  George,  on 
the  Niagara,  leaving  General  Morgan  Lewis  in 
command  at  the  Harbor.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  4th  of  September,  extremely  ill,  after  a fa- 
tiguing voyage,  the  whole  distance  in  an  open 
boat.  As  soon  as  his  strength  would  allow  he 
assumed  active  command  there.  On  the  20th 
of  September  he  held  a council  of  officers,  when 
it  was  determined  to  abandon  and  destroy  Fort 
George,  and  transfer  all  the  troops  to  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Ontario.  But  orders  came  from 
Washington  to  put  Fort  Gteorge  in  a condition 
to  resist  assault ; to  leave  there  an  efficient  gar- 
rison of  at  least  six  hundred  regular  troops ; to 
remove  Captain  Nathaniel  Leonard,  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Artillery,  from  the  command  of 
Fort  Niagara,  and  assign  it  to  Captain  George 
Armistead  of  the  same  regiment ; to  accept  the 
services  of  volunteer  corps  offered  by  General 
Peter  B.  Porter  and  others ; and  to  commit  the 
command  of  Fort  George  and  the  Niagara  front- 
ier to  Brigadier-Gkineral  Moses  Porter.  Wil- 
kinson obeyed  these  instructions  only  in  part. 
Leonard  was  retained  in  his  position,  and  Col- 
onel Scott,  instead  of  General  Porter,  was  placed 
in  chief  command.  Wilkinson  left  him  there 
with  about  eight  hundred  regulars  and  a part 
of  Colonel  Phineas  Swift’s  regiment  of  militia, 
instructed,  in  the  anticipated  event  of  the  Brit- 
ish abandoning  that  frontier,  to  leave  the  fort 
in  command  of  Brigadier-Greneral  M‘Clure,  of 
the  New  York  militia,  and  with  his  regulars 
join  the  expedition  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  arrangements,  Wilkinson  em- 
barked with  the  remainder  of  the  Niagara  army 
on  Chauncey’s  fleet,  and  sailed  eastward  on  the 
2d  of  October. 


Under  the  directions  of  Colonel  Scott  Captain 
Tnow  Greneral)  Totten  strengthened  Fort  George. 
At  the  end  of  a week  intelligence  came  that  the 
British  hod  broken  camp,  and  were  hastening 
toward  the  head  of  the  Lake.  General  Vin- 
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cent  had  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Proctor  on  the 
Thames,  and  he  immediately  directed  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  troops  on  the  shores  of  Bur- 
lington Bay,  either  to  meet  Harrison,  should  he 
pursue  his  enemy,  or  to  renew  the  attempt  to 
repossess  themselves  of  the  whole  peninsula. 

Scott  was  delighted  with  this  intelligence. 

He  was  restive  under  the  shackles  of  garrison 
duty.  The  contemplated  contingency  had  ar- 
rive. So,  placing  the  garrison  in  command 
of  General  M‘CIure,  he  crossed  the  Niagara  to 
the  American  shore  at  Youngstown,  with  all  the 
regulars,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  anniversary  of  his  crossing  the  same 
river  in  an  opposite  direction  the  year  before. 

He  marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River, 
where  he  expected  to  find  transportation  for  his 
troops.  He  was  disappointed ; and  in  drench- 
ing rain  and  through  deep  mud  he  made  his 
way  slowly  with  his  little  army,  by  way  of  the 
sites  of  R^hester  and  Syracuse,  to  Utica,  where 
he  met  General  Armstrong,  and  received  per- 
mission to  push  on  alone  to  the  frontier  and 
join  Wilkinson.  He  did  so  at  Ogdensburg. 

When  Scott  left  Fort  George  the  impression 
was  that  the  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  sent  to 
reinforce  Kingston  at  the  eastern  end,  then 
menaced  by  the  Americans.  Orders  for  such 
movement  had  been  sent  by  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,  but  General  Vincent,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a council  of  officers,  chose  to  disobey  them. 

It  was  also  resolved,  now  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  American  army  had  departed,  to  endeav- 
or to  regain  possession  of  the  Niagara  frontier. 

In  the  mean  time  General  M‘Clure  annoyed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  by  sending  out  for- 
aging parties.  They  appealed  to  General  Vin- 
cent for  protection,  and  he  sent  out  about  four 
hundred  white  troops  under  Colonel  Murray, 
and  about  one  hundred  Indians  under  Captain 
Elliott,  to  drive  the  foragers  back.  This  was 
soon  accomplished,  and  the  Americans  found 
themselves  hemmed  within  their  own  lines  by 
the  foe,  who  took  position  at  Twelve-Mile  Creek, 
now  the  village  of  St.  Catharine’s.  At  this  junc- 
ture General  Harrison  arrived  at  Fort  George, 
with  the  expectation  of  leading  an  expedition 
against  Burlington  Heights,  but  he  was  speed- 
ily ordered  to  embark  with  all  his  troops  in 
Chauncey’s  squadron  for  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and 
McClure  was  again  alone  with  his  volunteers 
and  militia.  The  time  of  the  latter  was  about 
to  expire,  and  none  could  be  induced  to  remain. 

Gloomy  intelligence  came  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Wilkinson’s  expedition  had  failed.  Start- 
ling intelligence  also  came  from  the  western  end 
of  the  lake.  Lieutenant-General  Drummond, 
accompanied  by  Major-General  Riall,  had  ar- 
rived with  reinforcements  from  Kingston,  and 
Colonel  Murray  had  moved  nearer  to  Fort 
George,  whose  garrison  was  reduced,  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops  whose  time  had  expired, 
to  sixty  effective  regulars  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
United  States  Infantry. 

M‘Clure  perceived  the  peril  of  his  little  gar- 
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risoD,  and  resolved  to  abandon  the  post  and  place 
his  command  in  Fort  Niagara.  The  weather 
had  suddenly  become  extremely  cold.  The  rig-* 
ors  of  a Canadian  winter  had  appeared  with  the 
advent  of  the  first  day  of  that  season.  Deep 
snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  biting  north 
winds  came  sweeping  over  the  lake.  A ques- 
tion of  deep  import  filled  the  mind  of  M‘Clure, 
and  he  was  perplexed  by  the  conflicting  de- 
mands of  feeling  and  duty.  Shall  I humanely 
spare  the  village  of  Newark,  and  leave  comfort- 
able shelter  for  the  British  troops,  or  shall  I de- 
stroy it  ? This  was  the  question.  The  stem 
and  cruel  spirit  and  usage  of  war  commanded 
him  to  destroy  the  town.  He  obeyed,  having 
as  a warrant  the  sanction  of  an  order  from  the 
War  Department.  He  sent  hb  little  band  across 
the  freezing  river,  and  attempted  to  blow  up  the 
fort  While  his  troops  were  voyaging  he  ap- 
plied the  torch  to  the  beautiful  village,  after 
giving  the  inhabitants  a few  hours’  warning. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were  speedily  laid 
in  ashes.  With  little  food  and  clothing  a large 
number  of  helpless  women  and  children  were 
driven  from  their  homes  put  into  the  wintry  air, 
houseless  wanderers.  It  was  a cruel  act.  War 
is  always  crael  in  its  mildest  conduct,  but  this 
was  more  cruel  than  necessity  demanded.  'It 
excited  hot  indignation  against  the  Americans, 
and  a spirit  of  vengeance  was  aroused  which 
soon  caused  the  hand  of  retaliation  to  work 
fearfully.  It  provoked  the  commission  of  great 
injury  to  American  property,  and  left  a stain 
upon  the  American  character. 

Murray  was  at  Twelve-Mile  Creek  when  the 
smoke  of  burning  Newark  met  his  eye,  and  in- 
telligence of  the  cause  of  the  conflagration  reach- 
ed him.  He  pressed  forw^ard  with  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  garrison.  He  was  a little  too  late ; 
but  his  swift  approach  had  caused  M'Clure  to 
fly  so  precipitately  that  he  failed  to  blow  up  the 
fort  or  destroy  the  comfortable  barracks  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Tents  sufficient  to  shelter 
fifteen  hundred  men,  several  cannon,  a large 
quantity  of  shot,  and  ten  soldiers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  That  night  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George  floated  over  the  fortress,  and  Mur- 
ray’s troops  slumbered  within  its  walls. 

Let  us  retaliate  with  fire  and  sword,”  said 
Murray  to  Drummond,  as  they  gazed  with  eyes 
flashing  with  indignation  upon  the  ruins  of  New- 
ark. “Do  so,”  said  the  commander,  “swiftly 
and  thoroughly.”  And  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  December — a cold,  black  night — Murray 
crossed  the  river  at  Five-Mile  Meadows,  three 
miles  above  Fort  Niagara,  with  about  a thou- 
sand men,  British  and  Indians.  With  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  regulars  he  pressed  on  toward  the 
fort,  carrying  axes,  scaling-ladders,  and  other 
implements  for  assault,  and  shielded  from  ob- 
servation by  the  thick  cover  of  darkness.  They 
captured  the  advanced  pickets,  secured  silence, 
and,  while  the  garrison  were  soundly  sleeping, 
hovered  around  the  fort  in  proper  order  for  a 
systematic  and  simultaneous  attack  at  different 
poinu#^  I 
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These  preparations  were  unnecessary.  Gross 
negligence  or  positive  treachery  (which  can 
never  be  known)  had  exposed  the  fort  to  easy 
capture.  M'Clure  had  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Buffalo ; and  when  he  left  Niagara 
he  charged  Captain  Leonard  to  be  vigilant  and 
active,  for  invasion  might  be  expected.  This 
vigilance  and  activity  had  been  prepared  for  by 
the  invaders ; but  when,  at  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  corps  to  whom  was  assign- 
ed the  duty  of  assailing  the  main  gate,  moved 
forward  for  the  purpose,  it  was  found  standing 
wide  open  and  unguarded.  Leonard  had  left 
the  fort  the  evening  before,  at  eleven  o’clock, 
and  spent  the  night  with  his  family  at  his  home 
three  miles  distant.  He  had  given  no  hint  to 
the  garrison  of  an  expected  assault,  and  his  de- 
parture was  without  their  knowledge.  They 
were  almost  four  hundred  strong  in  fairly  effect- 
ive men,  and  with  a competent  and  loyal  com- 
mander might  have  kept  twice  the  number  of 
Murray’s  men  at  bay.  But  they  had  neither. 

When  the  foe  came  suddenly  in  the  darkness 
there  was  no  one  to  lead.  The  sentinels  were 
seized,  and,  in  fear  of  the  exasperated  enemy, 
gave  up  the  countersign.  The  fort  was  entered 
without  much  resistance.  After  a very  slight 
conflict,  in  which  Murray,  a surgeon,  and  three 
soldiers  were  wounded,  the  invaders  rushed  in, 
and  the  fort  was  in  possession  of  the  British  be- 
fore many  of  the  garrison  were  fairly  awake.  It 
might  have  been  an  almost  bloodless  victory 
had  not  the  unhallowed  spirit  of  revenge  for  the 
outrage  at  Newark  demanded  victims.  Murray 
did  not  restrain  that  spirit,  and  a large  number 
of  the  garrison,  a number  of  them  invalids,  were 
bayoneted  after  all  resistance  had  ceased.  This 
horrid  work  was  performed  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  19th  of  December,  1813. 

General  Riall  had  taken  part  at  Queenston 
with  a detachment  of  British  regulars  and  about 
five  hundred  Indians,  with  instructions  to  cross 
the  river  to  Lewiston,  and  lay  waste  the  entire 
Niagara  frontier  from  that  village  to  Bufifalo, 
when  he  should  hear  of  Murray’s  success  at 
Niagara.  The  booming  of  a solitary  big  gun 
at  that  fortress  was  to  be  the  signal  of  success. 

It  was  heard  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
Riall  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion. 

He  crossed  the  Niagara  to  Lewiston  at  dawn, 
and  took  possession  of  the  village  without  much 
serious  opposition  from  Major  Bonnet  and  a 
detachment  of  Militia  who  . were  stationed  at 
Fort  Gray,  on  Lewiston  Heights.  At  the  same 
time  Murray’s  corps  plundered  and  destroyed 
the  little  village  of  Youngstown,  near  Fort  Ni- 
agara. 

Full  license  was  given  by  Riall  to  his  Indian 
allies,  and  Lewiston  was  sacked,  plundered,  and 
destroyed — made  a perfect  desolation.  This  ac- 
complished, the  merciless  invaders  pushed  on  to- 
ward the  little  hamlet  of  Manchester,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  but  when  ascending  Lewiston  Heights 
they  were  met  and  temporarily  checked  and 
driven  back  by  the  gallant  Major  Mallory  and 

forty  Canadian  Refugees,  who  had  come  down 
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from  Schlosser.  For  two  days  these  brave  men 
fought  the  foe,  as  they  were  pushed  back  steadi- 
ly,  by  overwhelming  numbers,  toward  Buffalo. 
They  could  not  stop  the  desolater’s  march ; and 
the  whole  Niagara  frontier,  from  Youngstown 
to  Tonawanda  Creek,  and  far  into  the  interior, 
was  swept  by  the  besom  of  destruction  placed 
by  British  power  in  the  hands  of  savages.  In 
this  foray  many  innocent  persons  suffered  death 
and  horrible  deprivations,  for  all  were  compelled 
to  fly  from  their  houses  to  the  snow-fllled  forests 
or  remote  cabins.  * * The  Indians  are  retaliating 
the  conflagration  of  Newark,”  wrote  a British 
officer  high  in  command  (probably  Drummond, 
from  Queenston),  not  a house  within  my  sight 
but  is  in  flames !”  Buffalo  would  have  perished 
at  the  same  time  but  for  the  timely  check  of  the 
invaders  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over 
Tonawanda  Creek. 

The  respite  for  doomed  Buffalo  was  short. 
Riall  and  his  followers  returned  to  Lewiston, 
crossed  over  to  Queenston,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  28  th  of  December  appeared  at  Chippewa  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Drum- 
mond. In  the  mean  time  the  alarm  had  spread 
over  Western  New  York,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  thoroughly  aroused.  General  M‘Clure 
made  a stirring  appeal  to  them,  begging  them 
to  “repair  immediately  to  Lewiston,  Schlosscr, 
and  Buffalo;”  and  General  Amos  Hall,  with  his 
usual  alacrity  and  zeal,  called  out  the  militia 
and  invited  volunteers,  making  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Batavia,  where  the  Government  had  an 
arsenal,  thirty  or  forty  miles  eastward  from 
Buffalo.  There  General  M‘Clure  surrendered 
his  command  to  General  Hall,  and  performed 
the  part  of  recruiting  officer  with  great  zeal. 
As  fast  as  volunteers  or  militia  came  they  w'ere 
sent  to  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  where  Hall  ar- 
rived on  the  morning  of  the  26tb,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  organization  of  the  army, 
a little  more  than  two  thousand  strong. 

General  Drummond  moved  up  the  river  on 
the  29th,  and  at  midnight  Gkneral  Riall  cross- 
ed with  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  in 
number  about  one  thousand,  and  landed  where 
Bisshopp  did  a few  months  before.  Moving 
forward  in  the  darkness  toward  Black  Rock,  he 
encountered  and  drove  before  him  some  Ameri- 
can mounted  pickets  under  Lieutenant  Bough- 
ton.  They  fled  across  the  Shogeoquady  Creek, 
when  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  “ Sailors’ 
Battery”  there,  and  the  bridge,  and  then  paused. 
Bough  ton  hastened  to  Hall’s  quarters  between 
Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  with  the  alarming  in- 
telligence. The  night  was  very  dark.  The 
troops  were  paraded,  and  Lieutenant-Colonels 
Warner  and  Churchill  were  ordered  to  go  for- 
ward with  their  corps  and  feel  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  enemy.  They  met  the  foe  and 
at  the  first  fire  broke  and  fled,  and  were  no  more 
heard  of  that  day.  Hall  then  ordered  Adams 
and  Chapin,  with  their  commands,  to  the  same 
duty.  The  same  result  ensued;  and  at  dawn 
on  the  30th  he  found  liimself  in  command  of 
eight  hundred  troops  less  than  at  the  evening 
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twilight  of  the  29th.  They  had  actually  de- 
serted in  large  bodies. 

. Hall  now  advanced  with  his  whole  force,  and 
ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blakeslee  with  the 
Ontario  exempts  and  volunteers  to  move  for- 
ward and  commence  the  attack  on  the  enemy’s 
left.  They  marched  toward  Black  Bock  on  the 
“hill  road,”  and  in  the  dim  light  of  early  dawn 
saw  a flotilla  of  British  boats  making  for  the 
shore  near  General  Porter’s  residence.  These 
bore  the  Royal  Scots,  eight  hundred  in  number, 
w'ho  landed  under  cover  of  a five-gun  battery  on 
the  Canada  shore,  in  the  face  of  severe  opposition. 

Their  plan  of  attack  was  soon  revealed  to  the 
American  general,  and  he  made  his  dispositions 
accordingly.  By  quick  and  skillful  movements 
he  foiled  Riall’s  attempt  to  flank  the  American 
right,  by  throwing  Granger,  the  Indian  agent, 
with  the  red  warriors  under  his  command,  and 
Mallory  and  his  Canadian  Refugees,  in  the  way 
of  the  enemy’s  advancing  column.  At  the  same 
time  Blakeslee  and  his  Ontario  militia  confronted 
the  centre,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  McMahon 
with  three  hundred  Chautauque  militia  were 
posted  as  a reserve  at  tlje  battery  of  Fort  Tomp- 
kins (on  the  site  of  the  present  stables  of  the 
Niagara  Street  Railway  Company),  whose  six 
guns  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  John 
Seeley. 

The  batteries  on  the  Canada  shore,  and  the  can- 
non of  the  Americans,  opened  fire  almost  simul- 
taneously and  very  vigorously,  while  Blakeslee’s 
men,  cool  os  veterans,  disputc<l  the  ground  with 
the  foe,  inch  by  inch.  But  Granger’s  Indians  and 
Mallory’s  Canadians,  failing  in  moral  strength 
at  that  moment,  gave  way  almost  before  a strug- 
gle w'as  begun,  and  M^l^hon  and  his  reserves 
were  ordered  to  the  breach.  They,  too,  gave 
way  and  fled,  and  could  not  be  rallied  by  their 
officers.  Hall’s  power  was  thus  completely 
broken,  and  he  was  placed  in  great  peril.  De- 
serted by  a large  portion  of  his  troops,  opposed 
by  veterans,  vastly  outnumbered  and  almost 
surrounded,  he  was  compelled,  for  the  safety  of 
the  remnant  of  his  little  army,  to  sound  a re- 
treat. He  tried  to  rally  his  broken  troops,  but 
in  vain.  The  brave  Chapin  and  a few  of  the 
bolder  men  retired  slowly  before  the  foe  along 
the  present  Niagara  Street  toward  Buffalo,  keep- 
ing the  invaders  partially  in  check,  while  Hall, 
with  the  remainder,  who  were  alarmed  and  scat- 
tered, retired  to  Eleven-Mile  Creek,  where  he 
rallied  about  three  hundred  men  who  remained 
true  to  the  old  flag.  With  these  be  was  enabled 
to  cover  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  into  the  in- 
terior. 

The  British  and  their  Indian  allies  now  took 
possession  of  Buffalo,  and  proceeded  to  plunder, 
destroy,  and  murder.  Only  four  buildings  were 
left  standing  in  the  town,  and  only  one  of  these 
a dwelling,  the  house  of  a resolute  widow  named 
St.  John,  who  by  adroit  management  saved 
her  life  and  property.  At  Black  Rock  only  a 
single  building  (in  which  w^omen  and  children 
had  taken  refuge)  escaped  the  fire.  Four  ves- 
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sels  that  had  performed  service  in  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  a few  weeks  before  were  committed 
to  the  dames. 

Fearful  was  the  retaliation  for  the  destruction 
of  half-inhabited  Newark,  where  not  a life  was 
sacrificed!  Six  villages,  many  isolated  country 
houses,  and  four  vessels  consumed;  and  the 
butchery  of  innocent  persons  at  Fort  Niagara, 
Lewiston,  Schlosser,  Tuscarora  Village,  Black 
Rock,  and  Budalo,  and  in  farm-houses,  attested 
the  fierceness  of  the  enemy’s  revenge.  Again 
the  Christian  heart  of  England  remonstrated 
with  the  Government  against  alliance  with  sav- 
ages ; but  that  Government,  seldom  representing 
the  Christian  heart,  would  not  listen. 


THE  FIERY  COLLIERY  OF 
FIENNES.  \ 

TWO  bold  capes  wading  far  off  into  tho  toss- 
ing Atlantic,  between  them  a curving  coast 
up  whose  long  line  of  sand  the  emerald  surf 
creamed  in  and  tumbled  its  broken  foam,  shal- 
low wave  melting  out  with  golden  gleams  and 
fioats  of  rosy  purple  till  tom  by  the  last  horns 
and  ledges  of  the  capes  to  shafts  of  spray  forever 
freely  dying  and  falling,  and  led  away  then  by 
the  enticing  horizon  in  long  fields  that  the  sun- 
shine scaled  with  everlasting  enamel  of  blue  and 
silver,  Careering  over  all,  a wild  wind  sown 
with  the  salt  breath — the  ineffable  fragrance  of 
the  sea. 

Part  of  such  scene  every  day  became  the  dark 
and  weary  miners  that  issued  from  Deepdean 
Pit  and  dragged  away  to  their  huts  and  pipes ; 
part  of  such  scene,  as  if  he  had  been  dwarfed 
in  the  grand  presence  of  Nature,  was  oftentimes 
the  little  starveling  Johnny  Pennefathen,  as  he 
stood  alone  upon  the  shingle  and  grew  himself 
transmuted  with  all  the  glow  and  richness,  the 
scarlet  and  gold  of  the  sky,  the  silvery  sheen  of 
the  sweltering  sea.  The  children  of  the  hamlet 
seldom  stood  as  this  boy  stood,  lost  in  the  hour’s 
miracle ; it  was  their  everyday,  and  they  had  too 
much  to  do  to  be  thinking  of  such  gauds ; but 
Johnny  Pennefathen  had  nothing  at  all  to  do, 
and  it  was  an  experience  of  freedom  and  light 
forever  new  to  him.  For  aught  I know  this 
boy  had  been  bora  underground ; he  had  at  all 
events  been  reared  there,  a pale  and  puny  little 
contravention  of  the  gnomes.  At  a period  I 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  in  En- 1 
gland  the  miners  were  sold  with  the  mine  and 
mentioned  in  the  deed  by  name  and  number  like 
chattels,  could  not  leave  the  place  of  labor,  were 
not  allowed  to  obtain  wages  elsewhere,  and  were 
as  completely  slaves  as  those  of  a Southern  plant- 
ation, JohnnyPennefathen’s  father  had  changed 
owners,  and  the  vein  of  coal  having  become  in- 
volved in  faults,  and  an  inundation  having  taken 
place,  the  workings  were  deserted,  and  Penne- 
fathen and  his  companions  were  transferred  into 
other  and  distant  property  of  the  same  master.  | 
Several  years  subsequently  there  had  been  felt  | 
a singular  pulsating  thnll  of  the  solid  earth  for 
miles  around,  a long  and  smothered  peal  of  sub- 1 


terranean  thunder  had  shocked  the  ears,  and  then 
there  had  risen  from  the  shaft’s  month,  as  from 
a volcano’s  crater,  a dense  cloud  of  gas,  smoke, 
dust,  stones,  and  timbers,  and  among  them  all 
this  child — this  child  who  had  been  dashed  five 
hundred  feet  up  the  pit  and  thrown,  a little 
senseless  heap  of  crashed  cartilage  and  broken 
bones,  upon  the  trembling  sod.  Then  Johnny 
Pennefathen  was  an  orphan,  without  a shilling, 
without  a parish,  without  any  thing  but  the 
breath  in  him,  and  that,  as  the  months  cmpt 
away,  the  little  wretch  found  to  be  worse  than 
nothing.  Ho  was  of  no  use  to  any  one,  correla- 
tively  no  one  was  of  any  use  to  him.  One  day 
he  bethought  himself  of  his  father’s  cousin,  took 
to  the  tramp,  and  halting  along  the  highway  by 
day,  and  sleeping,  as  a bird  might,  in  half  a 
watchful  terror,  under  the  hedges  by  night,  he 
reached  the  famous  mine  in  the  region  known  as 
the  Forest  of  Fiennes. 

Great  Tom  Towers  looked  down  at  his  little 
cousin,  a petitioner  for  his  favor,  as  a Newfound- 
land loolu  on  the  mouthful  of  fioss  silk  with 
pink  eyes  in  a lady’s  lap.  He  didn’t  like  to 
touch  him,  lest  he  should  jam  his  bones  togeth- 
er between  his  sturdy  thumb  and  finger.  He 
had  a gruff  way  of  his  own  with  him,  but  he 
made  the  thing  welcome  to  his  bite  and  sup. 

This  was  all  Johnny  could  have  hoped  for; 
yet  he  had  an  untutored  instinct  that  demanded 
something  else : perhaps  it  was  the  yearning  for 
affection;  perhaps  the  querulous  wants  of  ill- 
health;  perhaps,  for  he  was  wearing  into  his 
sixteenth  year,  it  was  the  sense  of  his  stunted 
frame,  his  withered  side,  and  useless  limbs,  and 
the  futile,  thwarted  desire  to  do  for  himself. 
Whatever  it  was,  Johnny  was  very  unhappy; 
all  were  too  busy  to  throw  him  a word;  he 
wrapped  himself  in  his  grief  and  solitude,  and 
had  himself  no  words  for  them.  Where  other 
children  never  dreamed  of  themselves,  he  be- 
came painfully  sensible  of  his  shrunken  limbs, 
his  warped  shoulders,  his  hollow  eyes  and  sunk- 
en cheeks,  and  felt  only  like  a thin  white  film 
in  tho  sunshine,  too  insignificant  to  be  ugly, 
too  thin,  too  white  to  cast  a shadow. 

Yet  Johnny  had  a certain  conceit  of  himself— 
a pleasant,  piquant  conceit,  shared  by  little  men 
and  all  those  of  any  physical  peculiarity;  but 
then,  in  common  with  most  of  the  same^  he 
shared,  too,  a reason  for  it,  in  the  strength  of  a 
nature  that  needed  only  some  basis  of  health, 
some  initial  of  art,  in  order  to  blaze  into  genius. 
Beyond  this,  his  misfortunes  had  generated  in 
him  a painful  precocity,  unnatural  to  his  situa- 
tion. 

There  may  have  been  one  other  element  in 
Johnny’s  misery : there  lived  in  Tom  Towers’s 
cottage  his  handsome  daughter  Mausie — a bux- 
om, blooming  lassie,  to  whom  eveiy  one  tossed 
the  good  word,  and  who  tossed  her  head  at  ev- 
ery one.  A ruddy  brunette,  with  fiashing  teeth 
and  glowing  eyes,  and  great  firm  outlines  that 
radiated  redundant  health.  Sometimes,  when 
Johnny  looked  at  her,  he  set  his  teeth.  But 
Mausie  had  her  own  industries,  which,  at  first. 
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slie  pursued  without  even  a glance  at  the  ur-  I other  times  look  at  her  blindly,  as  if  she  were 


chin;  and  in  her  leisures  she  let  the  young 
miners  and  hshers  and  teamsters  follow  in  her 
train,  coquetted  with  them  all,  favored  them 
all,  outraged  them  all,  so  that  no  one  could 
have  predicated  her  least  emotion.  Her  flinty 
conduct  struck  sparks  of  courage  and  despera- 
tion from  her  lovers,  at  which  she  only  laughed, 
and  felt  herself  well  rewarded  when  her  father 
laid  a rousing  slap  of  admiration  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  declared  that,  “Drot  him,  they  couldn’t 
none  of  them  see  through  his  Mausie ; and,  fur 
his  part,  he  couldn’t  nuther.”  Perhaps  it  was 
this  general  hard-heartedness,  making  some  re- 
action necessary,  that  induced  Mausie  at  last  to 
look  about  her,  and,  pouncing  upon  Johnny,  to 
exert  a most  singular  and  special  kindness  in 
his  behalf,  just  as  his  awakening  pride  and  con- 
stant discontent  made  him  curse  the  spiritless 
day  in  w'hich  he  sought  her  father’s  charity. 
Whatever  gentle  goodness  Mausie  had  she  suf- 
fered thereafter  to  bubble  round  that  spot,  and 
it  was  the  easier  to  coquet  sparklingly  and  cru- 
elly every  >vhere  else.  She  lowered  all  her  tones, 
and  unconsciously  let  a certain  sweetness  enter 
them,  toward  him ; she  took  core  that  his  bed 
should  be  a bit  softer  than  the  others ; she  stood 
between  him  and  her  mother’s  grudge ; she  made 
his  pottage  a trifle  richer  than  the  common  mess ; 
and  because  she  suspected  him  to  be  dainty  and 
fanciful  about  his  food,  she  saved  her  pennies 
and  bought  him  a ^yhite  bowl  for  his  own,  all 
gayly  painted  with  butterflies  and  daisies ; then, 
too,  she  used  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  gather  j 
herbs  for  strengthening  teas,  or  for  decoctions  in 
which  his  limbs  were  to  be  steeped.  It  is  true 
these  rambles  always  began  just  before  the  day’s 
work  of  the  district  was  over,  and  led  to  late 
returns;  and  it  is  also  true  that  somehow  or 
other  they  were  never  undertaken  unless  a care- 
less hint  had  told  their  direction  to  Matthew 
Boyne,  or  Gilbert  Airey,  or  Tim  Curlew,  who, 
with  Jane,  or  Sally,  or  some  other  bonnibel  of 
the  region,  came  by-and-by  strolling  home  with 
the  naughty  Mausie,  os  she  left  the  air  echoing 
behind  her.  For  these  youths — fine  fellows  ev- 
ery one,  brawny  athletes,  each  a young  Hercules 
— were  at  an  age  when  the  day’s  work  did  not 
weigh  so  heavily  on  bone  or  muscle  that  a.sweet-  j 
heart  could  not  lead  one  a will-o’-the-wisp  dance 
over  meadow  and  dale  till  the  evening  stars  came 
out.  ‘ i 

But  all  this  was  no  medicament  to  Johnny.  | 
It  irked  him  that  she  spoke  him  sweetly;  that 
she  would  give  him  white  bread  and  take  all 
the^black  herself.  He  could  have  chosen  to  do 
such  things  for  her;  he  would  not  endure  her 
l^ing  his  slave.  He  might  have  liked  the  walks 
for  her  when  tasks  were  done,  if  he  could  have 
gone  along;  as  it  was,  he  refused  to  touch  the 
pretty  bowl,  and  then  was  angry  because  she 
did  not  take  it  to  heart;  he  would  not  glance 
up  when  she  stroked  his  hair ; when  she  soft- 
ened her  voice  before  him,  as  one  docs  on  en- 
tering a sick-room,  Johnny  kept  a frowning  si- 
lence— he  ignored  her  existence,  and  would  at  i 
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not  in  being,  and  he  saw  the  blank  wall  through 
her  on  the  other  side ; and  when  she  essayed  to 
make  him  merry  he  would  lie  on  his  face,  look- 
ing into  the  black  earth,  telling  her  that  was 
where  he  came  from,  and  where  he  should  soon 
return,  and  then  end  all  by  a passionate  gust  of 
scalding  tears.  The  poor  boy  wore  himself  to 
a very  wraith  in  his  spleen,  sat  apart  and  alone, 
spoke  with  civility  to  no  soul,  and  had  a taunt 
for  all  who  crossed  him. 

But  on  no  one  did  Johnny  lavish  these  marks 
of  his  disfavor  so  freely  as  on  Gilbert  Airey.  In 
vain  did  Mausie  represent  to  him  that  it  was 
surely  kind  of  Gilbert,  tired  with  his  teaming  as 
he  was,  to  follow  her  out  in  the  fields  and  see 
her  safely  at  home  again,  for  he  knew  well 
enough  the  few  open  pastures  were  not  the  safest 
places  in  the  world,  since  all  the  forest  was  full 
of  its  dens — for  hard  by  the  coal-pits  lay  great 
iron  mines  ; and  all  about,  under  cover  of  wood 
and  thicket,  the  charcoal  works  were  carried  on, 
and  it  was  not  the  good  spirits  that  these  prisons 
let  loose  at  nightfall.  Then,  too,  round  about 
in  the  forest  lay  the  great  castles  and  country 
seats  of  nobles  and  gentry,  with  their  parks  and 
their  lawns,  their  hills  and  their  fallows,  throng- 
ed with  guests  wily  enough  to  steal  the  heart  out 
of  any  wandering  maiden.  But  Johnny  only  re- 
plied with  some  sarcasm  upon  Gilbert,  and  hated 
him  worse  than  ever.  And  Mausie,  perhaps 
finding  it  her  only  cue,  shaniencd  the  sarcasm 
by  one  of  her  own,  and  laughed  with  him.  For 
what  tormenting  little  instinct  of  Johnny's  was 
it  that  lighted  upon  Gilbert  Airey  rather  than  on 
j Matthew'  Boyne,  or  Harry  Carnes,  or  the  whole 
crew  of  swarthy  suitors  besides — an  instinct,  at 
any  rate,  that  it  took  all  her  wit  to  lead  astray. 
Meanwhile,  w'ith  the  sharpest  sentence  that,  to 
Johnny’s  delight,  she  tossed  in  Gilbert’s  teeth, 
there  was  a sparkle — a gay  glint  of  a glance, 
a daring  smile  askance — that  gave  her  mere 
words  the  lie,  and  were  treasured  in  Gilbert’s 
heart,  while  the  words  themselves  were  unheed- 
ed or  forgotten.  And  after  flinging  the  gauntlet 
at  Gilbert  she  could,  of  course,  afl’ord  to  unbend 
to  Tim  Curlew-  a moment ; and  so  round  the 
I ring,  and  tlirow  dust  in  every  body’s  eyes. 

Thus  if,  in  some  respects,  Johnny  proved  him- 
self to  Mausie  an  unendurable  nuisance,  in  oth- 
ers he  became  an  invaluable  coadjutor. 

I Nevertheless,  of  them  all  Gilbert  was  the 
most  constant,  being  the  most  determined.  Mat 
might  consider  if  it  were  worth  while  courting  a 
haughty  hu.ssy  when  pretty  little  Jane  was  to  be 
had  for  the  asking ; Curlew  might  consider  what 
kind  of  a life  so  changeable  a mistress  would 
lead  him,  even  should  he  win  her..  Gilbert  never 
considered  he  had  long  ago  resolved  that  Mausie 
was  to  bo  his — Mausie  or  nothing;  and  ho  was 
one  of  the  kind  that  conquer  fate  itself,  because 
they  will  so  desperately.  One  pretext  or  an- 
other brought  him  daily  to  great  Tom  Towers’s 
cottage.  He  came,  if  Tom  were  not  above- 
ground, to  do  the  dame  some  turn — to  bring  the 
daughter  some  trinket,  or  invite  her  to  some 
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janket — for  Gilbert  might  be  said  to  have  known 
Mausie  ^nce  her  babyhood ; he  had  certainly 
carried  her  in  his  arms,  sung  her  to  sleep,  made 
himself  the  early  slave  of  all  her  pretty  pettish- 
ness ; and  it  was  not  perhaps  prejudicial  to  his 
success  that,  while  her  other  swains  had  scarcely 
attained  their  majority,  he  was  already  number- 
ing his  thirtieth  summer ; or,  if  the  master  of  the 
house  sat  by  his  chimney-lug,  he  entered  to  have 
a talk  about  the  relative  merits  of  long-work  or 
pillar-and-stall-work ; about  the  great  firc  that 
was  known  to  be  raging  far  away  in  the  Diincast 
Waste,  and  that  was  supposed,  by  some  secret 
source  of  communication,  continually  to  disen- 
gage the  deathly  gases  in  Deepdean  Pit,  where 
Tom  worked,  although  the  seam  itself  was  so 
strongly  impregnated  as  to  need  no  help  in  that 
line.  Gilbert,  too,  had  often  been  employed 
with  his  great  horses  on  the  tram-ways  under- 
ground since  the  time  when,  a boy,  he  had 
worked  at  holing  and  throwing,  and  made  him- 
self sufficiently  beforehand  with  the  world  to 
abandon  it;  and  with  a keen  eye  had  noted 
many  things  that  escape  the  dull  miner,  and 
overhearing  in  the  open  air  the  conversation  of 
inspector  or  master,  not  to  mention  a certain  stu- 
dious habit,  had  many  a theory  of  his  own  that  de-* 
lighted  Tom  Towers  to  the  point  of  the  favorite 
oath,  and  the  declaration  that  he'd  be  drotted  if 
Bert  Airey  hadn't  more  ideas  into  his  head  than 
all  Newgate  Calendar. 

“ For,”  said  Bert  Airey,  in  the  rough  speech 
of  the  region — a patois^  traces  of  which  will  al- 
ways linger  about  him,  and  give  a certain  rude 
flavor  to  his  words,  though  he  rival  Hugh  Miller 
himself,  but  which  loses  nothing  by  a partial 
veil,  a diaphaneity  that  suffers  one  to  guess  suf- 
ficiently well  the  brawny  muscle  of  language  be- 
neath— “if  the — what  is  this  they  call  it,  the 
scholards? — the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  choke 
damp,  you  know,  ’ll  put  out  fire,  why  in  [a  very 
fier^  place]  don't  they  lay  pipes  and  lead  off  all 
our  choke  into  the  Duncast  Waste  till  that's 
done  burning?” 

“Ay,  boy;  ^hy  indeed?”  said  Tom  Towers, 
between  two  whiffs. 

“ Except  to  do  a mate  a good  turn,  Fd  never 
work  below  again  with  a pick,”  said  Bert  Airey, 
“ no,  not  if  1 had  to  go  to  sea ! Some  single 
stroke  of  your  steel,  there’s  a blower  broke  like 
a bubble  of  hell ; the  next  you  know  you're  in 
eternity!” 

“Faith,  Bert  Airey,  it's  you  that  swears  like 
a trooper,”  said  Mausie,  threading  away  at  the 
herring-nets,  by  whose  manufacture  she  turned 
a penny. 

“Then  I thank  you,  Mausie,  for  remarking 
me.  Maybe — Heaven  sees — ^you'll  be  the  mak- 
ing of  me  yet.” 

“ Dear  knows  it’s  not  my  trade !”  tossing  her 
head  at  Johnny’s  chuckle. 

* * True  for  you,  Mausie.  6ne  mnst  do  such 
work  for  himself.  But  it  makes  a man  take  the 
great  name  in  vain  when  he  sees  the  things  done 
in  the  workings.  Why,  when  I've  been  late 
a-teaming  to  Bury,  I've  found  the  town  all  bright, 


the  windows  aflare  with  great  flames  leaping  out 
of  bits  of  tubes,  and  it's  the  self-same  stuff  the)' 
light  themselves  with  there  in  their  houses — the 
very  fire-damp  that  down  in  the  colliery  they 
let  creep  up  the  courses  and  drifts,  and  lie  by 
in  the  goaves,  till  all  of  a sadden  there’s  the 
devil  to  pay,  and  plenty  of  pitch  hot,  plenty 
of  poor  men's  lives  to  be  blown  into  the  dust 
of  the  air.  Since  we  must  have  light  down 
in  the  black  ^ards  there  to  work  by,  why  don’t 
they  lead  the  damp  off  in  their  little  tubes, 
make  danger  useful,  destroy  death  with  his  own 
blast,  burn  him  up  before  he  can  bum  them 
up?” 

“Ay,  boy,  why  indeed?”  reiterated  the  ad- 
miring Tom.  “Ye’d  better  be  heeding  what 
Bert  says,  Mausie  girl,  than  to  be  jinking  there 
with  Johnny.  He’s  the  lad,  is  Bert,  that  knows 
what  he  says ; he'll  tell  you  how  the  little  black 
imps  sharpen  their  forks,  or  how  the  white  an- 
gels sit  and  plume  the  feathers  of  their  wings. 
Bert  Airey’s  more  general  information,”  said 
Tom  Towers,  who  had  secured  one  or  two  heavy 
words  from  the  heresies  of  the  political  tract  read 
the  night  before  at  the  public  house,  “ than  any 
man  I know,  except  it's  the  lord  leftenant  of 
Parly  ment.” 

“ Sure  ye  know  him  well,  Tom  Towers,”  said 
his  wife. 

“I  know  Bert  Airey  well,  and  I know  that 
whatever  he  knows  he  knows  well.” 

“Yes,”  muttered  Johnny,  under  his  breath, 
in  fear  of  the  master  of  the  house,  ‘ ‘ he  knows 
which  spoon  the  queen  eats  her  parritch  with.” 

“ And  more  too,”  laughed  Mausie. 

“That  he  do.  He’ll  tell  a miner  how'  to 
shoulder  his  pick,  a carter  how'  to  whistle  his 
wheeler,  and  Mausie  Towers  how  to  mesh  her 
knots,  all  as  easy  as  winking.” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  Johnny  Pennefiithen,” 
said  Tom,  suspiciously  ; “if  you  grow  up  to  be 
half  the  man  Bert  Airey  is — ” 

“Don't  be  hard  on  him,  Towers ; he's  almost 
a man  himself,”  said  Gilbert,  gi>nng  Johnny  a 
laugh  and  a nod,  for  Johnny  was  a great  source 
of  amusement  to  the  young  man ; “he  is  to 
grow  as  stout  a fellow  as  may  be.  Ye’ll  find  him 
and  me  swinging  cudgels  together  some  eve — for 
I was  to  see  a doctor  about  him  t'other  night,  a 
great  man,  and  ho  says  all  he  needs  for  to  get 
well  is  me  to  plunge  him  head  and  heels  in  the 
salt  brine  out  there  twice  a day,” 

“Faith,  then,  I'll  never  get  well,”  said  John- 
ny, grimly. 

“As  to  that  we’ll  see,”  answered  Gilbert; 
and  before  Johnny  knew  it  he  found  himself 
caught  up  in  an  iron  arm  with  the  coarse  towel, 
for  which  Bert  had  tipped  Mrs.  Towers  the 
wink,  and,  despite  the  ineffectual  straggles  and 
thrusts,  borne  off,  and  in  a trice  brought  back 
all  aglow,  plunged,  rubbed,  and  tacked  away 
into  bed.  “Kick  away,  my  little  man,”  had 
said  Bert,  cheerily,  “it's  good  for  you!”  after 
which  Johnny  had  submitted  like  a log  and  been 
an  easy  prey. 

“ We'll  have  him  well  in  no  time,  set  up  and 
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driving  a team  of  his  own,”  said  Gilbert  to  Mrs. 
Towers. 

“ ’Twould  be  a blessing,”  she  said.  “ Pd  be 
loath  to  have  the  little  pester,  though  he  is  that, 
condemned  away  underground.  Pd  never  let 
Tom  go  down  again,”  said  she,  with  a thicken- 
ing voice,  *‘if  there  were  aught  besides  he  could 
turn  his  hand  to.  And  he  tells  me  there’s  not 
a yard  of  the  coal  where,  should  yon  put  a pipe- 
stem  down  it,  you  couldn't  light  a flame  at  the 
hither  end.” 

*‘He  tells  you  true,”  said  Bert,  gloomily,  for 
Tom  had  gone  for  his  beer. 

“’Twas  ignorance  or  giddiness  when  I was 
young,”  said  she,  falteringly ; “I  didn’t  used  to 
mind  his  going  down,  but  now  I watches  him 
every  day  so  long  as  I can  see  him,  lest  the 
broad  back’s  turned  from  me  the  last  time;”  and 
here  the  good  woman  fairly  broke  down . * ‘ Mau- 
sie  there  can  laugh,”  sobbed  she;  “her  turn’s 
to  come.  But  as  for  me,  I never  hear  the  surf 
n smashing  in  from  sea  with  its  thunder,  but 
I trembles  as  if  the  roar  had  come  from  under- 
ground.” 

“Perhaps  there’ll  be  no  more,”  said  Mausie, 
“ at  all.  It’s  going  on  three  months  since  the 
last.  Pd  be  bound  they’re  just  used  up.” 

“Don’t  fret  now',  dame,”  said  Gilbert,  “times 
is  brightening.  If  Parlyment  can  but  make  the 
owners  sink  more  shafts,  three  or  even  two  to 
the  one,  there’ll  be  no  danger  of  the  damp  or  the 
choke,  and  no  need  of  safety-lamps  and  wit’s  de- 
vices, But  ’twill  be  a long  day.” 

* ^ And  a sad  one.  And  then  there’s  the  floods, 
and  the  falling  roofs,  and  the  breaking  ropes ; 
and  since  they’re  trying  to  bring  about  those 
twisted  wire  cables,  I don’t  feel  as  if  Tom  were 
safe  above-ground  when  I see  him.” 

‘ ‘ No  danger  there.  They’ll  wear  out  two  of 
hemp.” 

“ So  they  say.  So  they  say.  But  hemp  parts 
thread  by  thread,  and  gives  warning  to  save  one’s 
self ; the  wires  part  all  at  a stroke,  and  down  you 
dash!” 

“God!”  said  Gilbert,  suddenly  striking  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  “ all  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to 
remember  that  we’re  poor  men,  and  somehow  or 
other  the  creatfon  didn’t  take  the  poor  into  ^o 
much  account  when  its  laws  were  set  a-going, 
and  if  we’re  crushed  it’s  no  more  than  other 
atoms  were  before  us — no  more  than  the  very 
])lants  and  stems  were  thousands  of  years  ago, 
as  we  And  them  down  there  in  the  seam  to- 
day— ” 

“There’s  Matt  Boyne  at  Sally’s  window,  and 
there’s  Jane  Evans,”  said  Mausie,  musing. 

“In  the  Forest  of  Dean,”  resumed  Gilbert, 
for  he  paused  at  Mausie’s  murmur,  “there’s 
none  can  get  the  coal  out  but  bits  of  boys  that 
creep  on  their  faces ; up  away  to  the  North 
there’s  women,  and  girls  that  high,  works  in  the 
pits  like  colliers  and  see  no  daylight.  We’re  - 
better  off  than  most  you’d  find,  we’ve  nothing 
but  Nature  to  contend  with,  not  men.”  For 
there  were  times  when  even  in  Gilbert  the  poor 
man’s  indignation  rose  like  a lava  stream  burn- 


ing through  and  destroying  that  acquiescent 
humility  of  the  savant  who  sees  God  in  all  his 
work.  “ It’s  easier  at  all  events,”  he  said,  “to 
die  when  Nature  wills  than  at  a man’s  com- 
mand.” 

“Where  are  you  going  now,  Mausie  Tow- 
ers?” 

“ The  needle’s  always  breaking.  PU  be  see- 
ing if  Sally  Pringle’s  got  one.” 

“ It’s  nigh  upon  dark  and  bedtime — ” 

“Wait  till  I go  with  you,  Mausie,”  said  Gil- 
bert, starting  up  as  she  flitted  through  the  door. 

“ You’re  your  headstrong  father’s  own  child!” 
cried  the  mother  after  her,  and  Johnny  from  his 
covert  had  the  felicity  of  seeing  Gilbert  and 
Mausie  stroll  off  together,  and  know  that  he’d 
be  fast  asleep  himself  before  they  came  home,  if 
he  couldn’t  lie  awake  crying  so  long : know,  too, 
that  there’d  be  likely  wrestling  on  the  green  and 
Gilbert  as  usual  for  victor,  and  thought  of  the 
wrestling  gnawed  Johnny’s  heart  with  envy; 
and  perhaps  he’d  take  the  girls  out  to  row  on 
the  cool  quiet  sea,  and  that  put  Johnny  in  mind 
of  his  late  rout,  and  he  hid  his  head  beneath  the 
bed-clothes,  only  to  start  up  again  and  watch 
Gilbert  standing  there  in  the  light,  for  moonrise 
and  sunset  contended  with  each  other — a mass- 
ive frame  to  match  Tom  Towers’s  own — a ruddy 
cheek  over  which  shone  a clear  gray  eye,  dark 
hair,  bloHnng  in  the  gentle  breeze,  as  it  lay  low 
across  his  brow,  and  a mouth  that  would  have 
been  melancholy  if  it  were  not  stem,  and  that, 
while  Johnny  looked,  broke  into  a curving, 
beaming  smile  that  showed  how  full  of  tender- 
ness was  his  nature,  so  seldom  finding  play. 
After  his  day’s  work  was  done,  Gilbert  Airey 
always  made  himself  fresh  and  clean — indeed  he 
said  a man  with  the  sea  at  his  elbow  had  other- 
wise no  excuse;  he  held  his  head  perhaps  as 
high  as  he  had  any  right  to,  but  it  was  through 
his  innate  manho(^  alone,  and  he  had  a genial 
word  for  all.  He  was  more  his  own  master 
than  any  of  his  compeers ; for  having  no  soul  de- 
pendent upon  him  since  his  sturdy  boyhood,  he 
had  amassed  his  earnings,  bought  his  team,  and 
transferred  his  labors  from  the  dark  hot  hole  be- 
neath into  the  open  air  and  light,  going  down 
only  to  take  the  place  of  some  one  of  his  friends 
and  so  give  them  a holiday,  or  when  a particu- 
larly clever  hand  was  needed  at  the  dangerous 
work  of  throwing  the  coal  after  it  had  been  holed 
out ; he  was  with  all  this,  as  one  day  Tom  Tow- 
ers severely  told  his  daughter,  the  likeliest  look- 
out for  any  lass  in  all  the  region  round.  Active, 
unrivaled,  well  to  do,  happy,  handsome,  haughy, 
winning : if  Mausie  could  not  quite  make  up  her 
mind,  there  were  other  damsels  of  less  undecided 
temperaraenl  who  had  long  ago  made  theirs. 
Johnny  thought  in  his  wicked  little  heart  as  he 
watch^  them,  that  he  could  suffer  Mausie  to 
marry  Bert  if  he  were  only  sure  that  Bert  would 
misuse  her,  beat  her,  leave  her  lonely,  make  her 
hate  him,  and  then  turn  to  him,  Johnny,  as  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  that  loved  her  enough  to 
die  for  her ! But  never  otherwise — so  ho  shook 
his  fist  at  Gilbert  and  crept  back  to  bed. 
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Meanwhile,  Mansie  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  marrying  any  body ; not  now,  at  least ; 
perhaps  by-and-by ; every  body  did ; but  to-day 
she  was  a butterdy,  and  this  was  her  summer ; 
she  was  not  in  fact  disposed  to  relinquish  an 
iota  of  her  freedom.  Should  she  give  one  a 
lover’s  right  she  must  lose  her  pastime  of  teasing 
all  the  others ; she  may  have  had  a preference, 
but  yon  could  hardly  guess  it,  and,  after  all,  her 
waywardness  might  have  been  bnly  that  of  a 
willful  girl  who,  in  spite  of  herself  and  in  her 
veiy  love,  needs  to  be  compelled.  She  was  not, 
moreover,  endowed  with  any  superfluity  of  self- 
consciousness,  and,  as  in  many  another  simple 
and  jiealthy  nature,  it  needed  the  hand  of  some 
strong  circumstance  to  show  her  the  truth  about 
herself.  So  time  was  flying  till  the  pleasant 
autumn  months  began  to  close  the  score — happi- 
ly to  Mausie,  for  her  lovers  proved  her  powder 
and  her  queendom  crowned  her  vanity — not  un- 
happily to  Gilbert,  for,  however  uncertain  he 
might  be  of  success  in  his  heart’s  desire,  there  is 
a pleasure  in  pursuit  whose  loss  is  scarcely  com- 
pensated by  attainment  itself.  Twice  a day  all 
summer  long  bad  Gilbert  found  time  to  snatch 
Johnny  under  the  wave,  and  now  in  the  October 
morning  as  Johnny  stood  tingling  on  the  beach, 
not  lusty  as  yet,  but  with  here  and  there  a rip- 
pling muscle  to  be  found,  a color  in  his  face, 
some  glisten  in  his  eye,  one  side  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  other,  it  was  as  if  some  strong 
merman  had  carried  down  a mummy  and  brought 
back  a changeling.  i But  Gilbert  had  wrought 
a greater  miracle  than  that.  Conquered  by 
strength,  struggles  being  vain,  Johnny  had  pro- 
ceeded to  lose  envy  in  admiration,  not,  however, 
without  many  qualms.  Then  half  in  hopes  to 
emulate  his  hero  had  seconded  the  efforts  to 
give  himself  strength.  Furthermore,  Gilbert 
did  not  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a little  cripple 
for  all  eternity,  he  ^id,  but  as  if  he  were 
growing  up  to  be  a man  like  the  rest  of  them : 
he  talked  with  him  reasonably  too.  Gilbert’s 
very  cheeriness  became  infectious.  Johnny  and 
he  had  many  a sea-side  secret  together,  adven- 
tures, deposits  of  crabs  and  shells,  curiously 
colored  weeds,  which,  when  dried,  Johnny  was 
to  make  into  bracelets  for  Mausie-^expeditions, 
things  that  at  first  the  boy  kept  out  of  a sullen 
honor,  then  shared  out  of  pleasure,  and  finally, 
in  his  satisfaction,  he  grew  to  watch  for  Gil- 
l>ert’s  coming  with  an  eagerness,  the  like  of 
which  if  Mausie  had  ever  felt  she  kept  most 
valiantly  to  herself.  In  truth,  Johnny  Penne- 
fathen’s  life  was  becoming  a very  pleasant  af- 
fair to  him ; its  bitterness  was  fast  disappearing. 
When  there  was  no  Mausie  there  was  Gilbert. 
Mausie  always  chiefest;  he  ended  by  being 
obliged  to  own  to  himself  that  ho  loved  Gilbert 
with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself, 
but  Mausie  was  his  neighbor ; and  though  Gil- 
bert had  become  so  dear  at  last,  some  little  ma- 
licious sprite  of  Johnny’s  nature,  something  in- 
bred,  the  contradicting  touch  of  his  changeable 
whims  and  moods,  still  forced  him  to  thwart  the 
other’s  happiness  whenever  he  could ; to  throw 
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evei7  obstacle  devisable  between  the  two,  and  to 
take  his  jealous  enjoyment  of  his  friends  only 
when  they  were  far  apart  from  each  other.  He 
would  assure  Mausie  seven  times  a week  that 
she  cared  nothing  for  Gilbert  at  all,  and  Gilbert 
that  Mausie  made  a world  of  fun  at  mention  of 
his  name.  All  this  was  to  be  endured  because 
it  could  not  be  helped;  for  Johnny,  like  most 
others  of  his  class,  was  a selfish  little  wretch. 
If  the  child  could  only  have  found  a good  mis- 
understanding on  foot  between  the  two,  his  de- 
light would  have  been  complete;  aggravating 
and  exasperating,  he  would  have  inserted  his 
ten  meddlesome  Angers  and  widened  the  rent 
to  a life-long  breach ; but  though  Mausie  gave 
Johnny  plenty  of  chance  to  develop  his  de- 
structiveness in  this  way,  Gilbert’s  calm  power 
never  varied,  and  Mausie  found  herself  that  she 
could  not  pick  a quarrel  when  she  tried. 

It  was  one  morning  at  early  daybreak,  before 
the  sun  had  reached  the  verge  of  the  new  hemi- 
sphere, when  all  was  silvery-gray  with  the  faint- 
est inAltration  and  prophecy  of  approaching 
rose,  the  tide  gently  receding,  and  every  thing 
full  of  shining  dew  and  freshness,  that  Gilbert 
and  Johnny  sat  on  the  farthest  ledge  of  rocks 
after  their  morning’s  plunge,  and  waited  a pleas- 
ant while  before  the  day’s  work  should  fairly  com- 
mence, for  the  smoke  had  not  begun  to  curl 
above  the  hamlet. 

Gilbert  had  been  busy  with  a task  that  he  had 
lately  assumed,  and  through  his  means  Johnny 
was  flnding  the  way  to  read — an  accomplishment 
in  which  among  all  his  compeers,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Tom  Towers,  Gilbert  stood 
alone,  although  Johnny  surreptitiously  trans- 
ferred his  gains  to  Mausie,  who  condescended  to 
receive  them,  doubting  a little  if  they  were  genu- 
ine, since  Gilbert  had  taught  himself.  The  les- 
son seeming  to  Gilbeit  as  well  as  to  Johnny  an 
immense  and  important  thing,  an  awful  outskirt 
of  philosophy  itself,  had  led  their  thoughts  this 
morning  a long  way  through  devious  specula- 
tions, till  they  Anally  brought  up  in  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth.  For  Gilbert’s  reveries  bent 
chiefly  to  such  subjects,  and  it  was  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences  that,  rising  step  by  step  through 
actual  experience,  he  was  one  day  destined  to 
wear  a brilliant  name.  The  conversation  went 
on  in  the  dialect  of  the  district,  a lingo  scarcely 
intelligible  without  that  translation  which  inter- 
prets the  spirit  and  coloring  of  the  words,  rather 
than  renders  the  mere  letter. 

My  father  and  my  mother  died  down  there  in 
the  dark,  ” said  J ohnny ; ^ * for  aught  I can  tell  may- 
hap their  father  and  mother  before  them ; when 
I get  well  and  strong,  it’s  like  I shall  follow — ” 

“Not  ye,  Johnny.  They’ll  have  to  And  some 
penship  or  other  for  our  wee  man,  above  in  the 
counting-house.” 

“ They  belike  I They’ll  And  it  for  some  oth- 
er wee  man  that  don’t  need  it.” 

) “ Not  so  fast.  It  was  I that  saved  the  life  to 
Mr.  Penrose,  the  Queen’s  inspector,  and  he  prom- 
ised me  any  favor  should  I ask  him.  I’ve  none 
I to  ask  till  that.” 
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There  was  certainly  a tear  in  Johnny’s  eye. 

“ Why  don’t  yon  ask  it  for  yourself?”  he  said. 

“I’ll  ask  nothing  for  myself!”  was  the  proud 
retort.  “ I shall  win  the  more ! win  the  whole !” 

Johnny  thought  he  dreamed  of  Mausie ; the 
little  bitter  spirit,  ever  ready  for  a spring,  leaped 
up,  and  biting  his  lips  he  turned  abruptly  back 
to  the  old  topic. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ whether  / get  to  figgering 
or  not,  it’s  none  the  better  for  all  the  others  of 
them,  them  poor  wretches  that  delve  down  there 
in  the  dark.” 

“ There’s  ways  provided,  lad,  that  no  one  need 
come  to  grief  in  his  toil,  be  they  followed ; and 
let  me  tell  you  here,  Johnny,  for  it’s  twice  I’ve 
proved  it,  when  a man’s  been  suffocated  in  the 
mine,  give  him  plenty  of  cold  water  and  air,  and 
slit  quickly  a little  vein  in  his  arm,  and  beat 
him  about — *t  may  serve  yon ; small  things  that 
a child  can  do.” 


“I’ll  mind,  Gilbert.” 

“Ay,  do.” 

“ But  where’s  the  need  of  it  now,  after  all  ? 
Sure  the  world's  made  crooked.  Where’s  the 
need  ? Why  couldn’t  it  all  be  safe  and  easy  ? 
Why  couldn’t  it  have  been  ordered  so’s  that 
men  could  dig  without  wasting  their  strength, 
and  losing  their  lives,  and  starving  their  cliil- 
der?  Hey?” 

“I  can’t  just  answer  your  questions,  Johnny, 
but  I imagine  there’s  reason  in  all  that  is.  The 
Lord  who  made  every  thing  else  so  wisely — as 
any  child  may  see  he  did — ^must  have  put  just 
as  much  wisdom  into  this  part  as  into  all  the 
rest.  Eh,  boy  ?” 

“Well — maybe,”  said  Johnny,  deliberately, 
giving  his  judgment  for  what  it  was  worth. 

“As  for  me,  I’m  sure  of  it!  Yet  there’s 
times  when  I forget  my  faith,  for  all  that — I 
myself  am  fain  to  believe  ’twould  go  hard  with 
me  in  heart  and  hand  if  Mausie  Towers  should 
gainsay  my  will.  Though  I know  well,”  added 
Gilbert,  in  undertone,  “ that  I’d  be  freest  to 
pursue  my  course  withgut  her.  But  I’ll  not 
think  of  it.  I will  have  her.  Love  with  its 
bonds  is  more  strength  than  widest  freedom.  I 
will  have  her!  Yes,  yes,  Johnny  man,  I said 
once,  I remember,  in  at  Mausie’s,  that  poor  men 
were  forgotten  in  the  creation ; it  twinged  di- 
rectly ; but  I was  too  proud  to  take  back.  Why, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  I look,  tliat  almost  the  whole 
world  wAs  made  for  the  poor  man ! We  need 
none  of  us  despise  work.  The  Creator  has  showm 
us  how  he  himself  nras  a W'orkman  that  labored 
well.  You  see  I’m  not  so  well  posted  in  these 
matters  as  the  gentlemen  be  that  I’ve  had  speech 
with,  or  ns  a book  or  tw'o  I’ve  read  ; but  I’ve  just 
got  a glimmer  of  the  way  things  is.” 

“ Oh  yes,  Gilbert,  I dare  say  ye  can  explain 
them  all.  Mausie  Towers  always  says  ye’ve  a 
glib  tongue  of  your  own.” 

“ It’s  a pity,”  said  Gilbert,  more  than  half  to 
himself,  “that  Mausie  Towers  hasn’t  a mind  of 
her  own.  But,  however,”  waking  with  a start, 
“that’s  not  the  point,  Pennefathen — that’s  not 
the  point.” 
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Johnny,  in  high  glee  at  having  caught  Gilbert 
saying  even  so  much  as  that  in  disparagement 
of  Mausie — which  the  malicious  sprite  of  his  in- 
voluntary manicheism  meant  duly  to  report — 
and  full  of  pride  at  being  addressed  by  the  digni- 
fied patronymic  like  a man,  was  quite  willing  to 
hear  what  the  point  was. 

“ Johnny  Pennefathen,  your  parritch  is  cold 
as  spring  water!”  cried  a voice  on  the  rocky  sill 
behind  and  above  them,  so  suddenly  that  they 
started,  while  it  intercepted  as  well  the  project- 
ed point  of  Gilbert’s  farther  remarks.  “Off 
with  ye  to  your  breakfast.  What  you  idling 
about  now,  Bert  ?” 

“ True  for  you.  Mistress  Mausie.” 

“Be  off  with  you,  Johnny!”  said  Mausie,  so 
imperiously  that  nothing  was  left  to  Johnny  bnt 
flight.  Yet  climbing  to  her  height,  the  manikin 
twitched  her  gown  and  drew  her  back  a step, 
just  out  of  hearing,  “ You’d  like  to  know  what 
Gilbert’s  been  saying he  murmured,  in  blunt 
haste. 

“ Leave  go  my  gown  now,  Johnny  !” 

“ Then  I won’t  tell  you.  Yes  but  i will,  too,” 
as  she  would  have  moved  off.  “ He  said  he’d  be 
freest  to  pursue  his  course  without  you ! That’s 
what  he  said and  Johnny  ran  for  dear  life. 

She  shivered,  and  then  she  reddened ; and  she 
half  turned  on  her  heel.  But  that  would  show 
that  the  shaft  had  gone  home  to  the  mark.  Per- 
haps Gilbert  hadn’t  heard — Mausie  assumed  the 
chance — perhaps  Johnny  lied. 

“Where’s  your  day’s  woik,  then,  Gilbert?” 
she  asked,  stepping  out  of  the  shadow  above  into 
the  light  that  lay  low^er  down  as  the  sun  crept 
into  his  bank  of  sultry  cloud. 

“ I’ve  done  my  last  day’s  work  in  this  region, 
Mausie.” 

“What!” 

“ I’ll  go  down  again  to-night  after  the  pitmen 
comes  up,  but  ’twill  be  for  the  last  time.” 

“ Turned  a fine  gentleman !” 

“ I look  like  it.” 

“ You’re  going  to  drown  yourself?” 

“ Would  you  think  it  ?” 

“What  nonsense  is  this  you’re  tnSking?” 

“It’s  the  gospel  truth,  Mausie  Towers.  I’ve 
saved  my  hire  this  many  a long  day.  I’ve  had 
none  but  myself.  You  wouldn’t  take  my  gifts.” 

Mausie  fell  to  fingering  her  necklace. 

“ Well,  barring  the  beads,  for  which  I thank 
you,”  said  Gilbert,  with  a lover’s  handsome  hu- 
I mility,  “ and  I’ve  got,  as  I was  saying,  a pretty 
penny.  What  good’ll  it  do  me  here,  to  toil  and 
moil,  and  be  blown  into  flinders  for  my  pains  ? 

I’m  yet  young  and  strong — that’s  good  capital — 

I’ll  waste  no  more  years,  but  I’ll  just  away  over 
seas  to  America,  where  the  education  may  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  where  I’ll  find  worit  to 
do  that’s  waiting  me.  That  land,  made  the  first, 
finished  the  last,  surely  it’s  destined  for  the  king- 
liest  race ! Please  God,  my  children  shall  be  a 
! part  of  it.  P’raps  you’ll  call  it  late  for  me — late 
to  seek  study  with  my  years  upon  me — but  there 
was  a stone-cutter  in  Scotland  who  swam  against 
a stronger  current  I” 
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Maasie's  color  went  and  came,  but  she  tight- 
ened the  moscles  of  her  mouth,  and  answered 
him  indifferently  without  a glance. 

“And  when’ll  yo  bo  going?” 

“ The  ship  sails  this  day  fortnight.” 

There  was  an  instant  of  stillness,  then  Mau- 
sie’s  head  tossed  and  her  eyes  flamed. 

“ Fyc  been  thinking  for  a long  time,  Gilbert 
Airey,  that  we’re  not  fine  enough  company  for 
you  I”  she  cried. 

“Truth  to  your  side,  Mausie.  You’re  free  to 
confess  it  never  crossed  your  mind  before.” 

But  Mausie  didn’t  take  the  liberty. 

“There’s  no  better  workmen  than  these  of 
the  Forest  in  all  Europe,”  said  Gilbert  then. 
“ I never  denied  it.  And  I’ll  ever  be  faithful  to 
the  place.  They  don’t  take  the  lamp  from  the 
case  to  light  their  pipes  with  in  the  stentings,  as 
others  do;  they  don’t  get  stupid  sogging  over 
their  ale ; they’ve  a union  that  works  well,  some- 
times lectures,  lately  a school ; but  that’s  all, 
they’ll  never  have  more.  Where  I go,  every 
man  has  equal  chance,  many  tower;  but  for 
each  that  rises  his  own  height  the  whole  nation 
rises  with  him  a bit,  and  things  are  nearer  the 
great  first  plan  than  they  are  any  where  else  on 
earth.  A man’s  a man  there.” 

“ One  cheese  after  another.  I suppose  you’ll 
be  bunting  up  Will  Keene,  the  ne’er-do-well  ?” 

“I’ve  heard  from  Will  Keene.” 

“ Did  he  write,  then  ?” 

“ No ; but  I’ve  heard.” 

“ And  what?”  said  Mausie,  willing  to  coquet 
even  with  absence. 

“ The  rarest  luck — almost  the  rarest  luck.” 

“Well?  It’s  such  a secret  that  no  one’s  to 
know  it  ? He’s  found  a horse-shoe  in  the  roads, 
I suppose.  I did  myself  once^ — at  least  you  did 
and  gave  it  me,  Gilbert.” 

“More  nor  that.” 

“ Let  them  guess  that  may,  then ; I was  never 
a hand  at  a riddle,  ye  know.  Perhaps  he’s  found 
— ^a  wife.”  And  Mausie  looked  up  roguishly 
aside. 

“ If  ye  won’t  listen,  how’re  ye  going  to  hear  ?” 

“Sure  I’m  all  attention.” 

“ It’s  three  years  ago  he  went  to  Pennsylva- 
nia— ” 


“I’d  been  thinking  ’twas  to  America  he 
sailed.” 

“’Tis  all  one.  There  he  saw  an  idle  field 
whose  looks  pleased  him — he  had  always  an  eye 
to  the  countryside — he  went  to  a rich  man  fa- 
mous for  helping  others  on ; asked  for  the  leave 
to  refer  to  him,  so’s  to  show  himself  trust-worthy, 
ye  see,  and  got  it,  and  leased  the  field  for  a term 
of  years.  Then  he  went  to  the  great  cities  with 
his  ideas,  interested  men  with  idle  capital,  who 
put  down  certain  sums  to  help  the  plans  and 
were  to  have  certain  profits  back  again.  Then 
Will  sunk  his  shafts,  there’s  no  such  seam  in 
this  country,  and  he’s  worth  to-day — how  much 
d’ye  think,  Mausie  ?” 

“ How  can  I tell  ? Fourpence  ha’penny  ?” 

“ Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  I” 

“Enough  to  sink  the  ship!” 
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“ Should  he  load  it.” 

“ You’ll  be  renting  a field  immediate  ?” 

“ Not  I.  I’m  not ‘going  for  money,  except  it 
should  come  to  me  for  want  of  a better.” 

“Well,”  said  h^ausie,  as  ho  still  paused, 

“you’ll  be  ill  spared.” 

“ But  little.” 

“Johnny,  there,  ’ll  miss  you  sorely,  for  all 
his  crooked  spite.” 

“ And  nobody  else  ?” 

‘ * Oh  plenty,  doubtless.  Father  swears  by  you, 
you  know.” 

“ He’s  a man  in  ten  thousand  !” 

“ And  what’ll  Jane  Evans  do  ?” 

“Mausie!” 

“And  as  for  me.  I’ve  bad  you  dangling  round 
so  long  I’ll  be  fairly  lost  without  ye.” 

She  turned  to  leave  him,  throwing  the  spark- 
ling glance  of  her  sloe-like  eye  over  her  shoul- 
der. Never  had  she  been  half  so  enticing  as 
now  in  her  cool  carelessness. 

“The  commonest  friend  would  say  more,” 
ran  Gilbert’s  thought.  “Either  she  loves  me, 
or  she’s  a heartless  hussy;  and  I don’t  think 
she’s  a heartless  hussy.” 

“You’ll  be  calling  in  on  us  before  you  go?” 
she  said,  lightly. 

“ That  depends — ” 

“ Well,  just  as  your  Honor  pleases.  I must 
off  to  my  task.  Fve  not  outgrown  my  day’s 
•works.  I’ve  got  herring-nets  to  do.” 

“ If  I had  my  way  you’d  never  make  anoth- 
er,” exclaimed  Gilbert,  stepping  toward  her  as 
she  moved. 

“Thank  you  kindly,  then;  I’d  not  care  to 
lose  my  little  trade.” 

“ I mean — ” 

“It’s  no  odds  what  you  mean,  Gilbert  Airey. 

You  mean  that  if  you  married  a poor  girl  you’d 
be  climbing  up  out  of  her  reach  with  your  edu- 
cation and  fallals,  and  leaving  her  alone  and 
wretched  down  by  herself.  For  my  part,  I’d 
rather  my  man’d  be  a sorry  dunce  than  grow 
so  far  beyond  me  that  we  couldn’t  have  speech. 

That  I do.  I!” 

“ Oh,  Mausie,  couldn’t  you  climb  with  him?” 

“I’d  be  too  heavy,  with  my  cares  and  bur- 
dens.” 

“Then  he’d  carry  you.” 

Mausie  gave  a scornful  laugh.  Gilbert  check- 
ed himself  in  some  impetuous  word. 

“ Good-day  to  you,”  said  Mausie. 

“ Nay,  then,  why  so  soon  ?”  said  he.  “ Come 
away  into  the  fields.  You’ll  have  many  a day’s 
work  to  do  by  yourself,  Mausie.  You’ll  have, 
perhaps,  who  knows,  few  strolls  with  me  again. 

It’s  a dun,  soft  morning  overhead,  a rare  one 
for  the  fall.  Come  away.” 

And  he  set  his  feet  beside  her  in  the  path 
and  walked  so  resolutely  that  Mausie’s  steps 
must  needs  trend  in  the  same  direction,  for,  as 
she  afterward  said,  he  took  the  will  away  from 
her.  So  they  went  along  the  shore,  down  which 
the  tide  had  ebbed,  till  they  reached  the  lane 
that  led  into  the  country-side ; and  after  going 
the  length  of  a field  or  two,  saying  little,  stoop- 
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ing  now  and  then  to  break  a flower  off,  Mausie 
sat  upon  the  stife,  while  Gilbert  leaned  against 
the  stem  of  the  overshadowing  tree  and  watch- 
ed her.  It  was  novel  to  her,  this  treatment ; 
he  was  absolutely  stooping  to  her — to  her  who 
so  long  hod  ruled.  Hitherto,  moreover,  Gilbert 
had  made  merry  with  her.  For  quips  and  re- 
torts she  was  equal  to  the  next  one,  but  in  this 
silence  her'  weapon’s  edge  was  blunted  and  she 
compelled.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  vex- 
atious. She  sat  with  her  eyes  cast  down  till 
her  cheeks  burned  scarlet,  then  gave  her  shoul- 
ders a decided  shake,  and  looked  up  with  a 
laugh  tinkling  and  cascading  like  some  brook 
that  breaks  its  bounds. 

^*IVe  been  sitting  for  my  picture,”  she  said. 
“ Let  me  see  it.  Where’s  it  gone  ?” 

“Your  picture’s  in  my  heart,  Mausie.  It 
will  go  wherever  I go,”  huskily. 

“Sure  ’twill  go  in  good  company.” 

‘ ‘ D’ye  think  so,  Mausie  ?”  said  Gilbert,  bright- 
ening with  a sadden  flash.  “ Will  you  go  in  the 
same?” 

. “ How  nonsensical  you  do  be  talking  I Bert 
Airey,  it’s  a likely  story  that  I’d  be  playing  the 
‘Black-eyed  Susan,’  or  that — ” 

“ Sure  it’s  a pretty  song,  dear.” 

“ Or  that  father’ll  bo  planting  his  pick  to 
reap  sorrow.  Father’ll  go  for  an  education, 
will  he?  He’s  passing  young.  Perhaps  he’d 
rise  in  America — great  Tom  Towers;  every 
one  does,  you  say.  Perhaps  he’d  get  to  be 
king  of  the  land  if  he  had  fair  play.  Father!” 
And  she  laughed  again.  “ Go  ’long  with  you, 
Bert  Airey ; ye’re  full  of  your  schemes.  Ye’d 
much  better  bo  at  work.  What  have  you  done 
with  your  horses  ?” 

“ Sold  them.  But — ” 

“ How  handy  you  are  with  your  buts ! If—” 

“ Without  other  buts,  then,  don’t  pretend  to 
misconceive  me  any  more.  You  know  how 
dear  you  are  to  me.  I want  to  ask  you,  Mau- 
sie,  my  own  girl,  to  go  with  me  to  Pennsylva- 
nia— that’s  where  I’m  bound — to  be  my  cher- 
ished wife — to  share  my  life,  my  heart,  my  love 
— to  abide  with  me  forever.  ” 

This  was  exactly  what  Mausie  had  endeav- 
ored to  avoid  all  summer.  She  liked  to  see 
her  power,  to  sway  her  sceptre.  Being  only 
half  conscious  of  herself,  she  thought  she  did 
not  want  the  cage,  never  would  end  the  free 
and  happy  season,  never  would  bring  things  to 
such  a point  as  this.  Perchance,  too,  there  was 
an  atom  of  vexation  to  And  him  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  conquest. 

“And  I suppose  ’twas  the  same  thing  you 
were  saying  to  Jane  Evans  last  evening,”  she 
answered,  quickly,  giving  the  kerchief  that  she 
had  tied  over  her  hair  an  extra  knot.  “And 
that  you  got  the  same  answer  as  I'd  be  giving. 
Come  now,  have  you  fooled  enough  ? Let’s  be 
going.  Look  about  you,  Bert  Airey,  look  your 
lost  on  your  childhood’s  pleasant  flclds,  on 
the  forest,  on  the  sea,  on  the  soB  gray  sky ; 
you’ll  see  them  all  no  more,  remember;  give 
them  your  kind  farewell.” 


“I’ve  no  occasion  to  unless  you  do  the  same, 
dear.  For  if  Mausie  does  not  go  with  me,  I do 
not  go  at  all.  I stay  and  delve  with  the  holers 
and  throwers.  You’ve  my  fate  in  your  hands, 
Mausie.” 

“Sure,  it’s  more’n  I want,”  said  Mausie,  peK 
tishly,  but  letting  her  eyes  belie  her. 

“ And  it’s  me  that  doesn’t  believe  a word  you 
say!”  exclaimed  Gilbert,  stepping  toward  her. 
Mausie  shrank — a movement  that  was  to  him 
like  an  assurance  of  strength,  it  made  him  bold 
— how  beautiful  she  was  now,  erect  and  pliant, 
haughty  as  a duchess,  with  all  her  elastic  curves 
and  flexures,  with  her  rich  coloring  full  of  soft, 
warm  depths  and  accented  with  such  sparkling 
lights ; how  quickly  the  breath  went  and  came, 
like  a little  fervid  flame  between  those  proud 
lips  of  hers ; how  smiles  and  tremors  and  fiats 
coursed  up  and  down  all  her  naughty,  willful, 
captivating  ways ; how  her  eyes  didn’t  dare  meet 
his  own ! — the  blood  stood  still  one  moment  in 
Gilbert’s  heart,  then  dashed  on  its  way  like  an 
arrested  cataract  let  loose,  and  he  had  caught 
Mausie  Towers  in  his  arms  and  had  covered 
her  face  with  kisses. 

There  w*as  an  instant  of  proudest,  gladdest 
exultation  for  Gilbert  in  the  midst  of  his  terror 
at  his  d<xd.  It  seemed  to  him  that  that  first 
warm,  deep  pulsing  kiss  on  her  lips,  she,  drawn 
against  herself,  had  given  back  again,  but  in  a 
moment  afterward  she  had  slipped  through  his 
arms  to  the  ground,  sprung  up  and  faced  him 
with  flashing  angry  eyes  and  extended  threaten- 
ing hand. 

It  was  Gilbert’s  turn  to  quail;  at  the  very 
point  of  success  he  had  let  fortune  fail  him. 

“Nay,  ye  needn’t  ^ak,  lass,”  he  murmured. 
“ I was  wrong.  I know  it.  But  I loved  you 
so!” 

Mausie,  without  a syllable,  began  to  walk  so 
rapidly  homeward  that  Gilbert  had  some  diffi- 
culty to  reach  her  side.  They  went  on  in  such 
swift  silence  for  a time  till  Mausie  suddenly 
stopped  and  waved  to  him  a command. 

‘ ‘ I’ll  not  be  troubling  you  to  follow  me.  You 
can  stay  where  you  are ! ” she  said,  dryly. 

“ I'll  but  see  you  safe  in  sight  of  homo  again,” 
he  replied,  quietly.  “Don’t  think  I’ll  be  vex- 
ing ye  ever  again.” 

Ever  again.  That  was  completer  abdication 
than  Mausie  could  have  wished.  And  the  voice 
itself  was  a despair.  And — and — a great  many 
things  overcame  the  maiden  at  once.  She 
looked  up  again  and  held  out  her  hand : 

“ Well,  then,  why’ll  ye  speak  of  it  ? Let  by- 
gones be  by-goncs.  P’raps  I took  offense  too 
quick — ” 

“Not  a bit  of  it,  Mausie;  I sespect  ye  the 
more  for  it : I humbly  beg  your  poor  pardon.” 

“ You  have  it.” 

So  they  went  on  again,  Gilbert  still  holding 
her  hand;  but  directly  Mausie  snatched  that 
away,  and  in  a few  minutes  they  came  to  the 
place  where  their  paths  parted.  Mausie  had 
thrown  a score  of  quick  sidelong  darts  from  her 
wary  eyes  at  Gilbert,  walking  along  by  her  side 
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and  looking  straight  before  him,  a thousand 
thoughts  kept  whirling  in  her  head.  Here 
both  paused  an  instant. 

“Til  see  you  again  before  I leave,  shall  I?'* 
said  he. 

**I  thought  you'd  not  be  going  at  all,’*  said 
Mausie,  archly. 

**  rd  best,”  he  answered,  in  a quiet  sadness. 
**I  had  high  hopes  when  I spoke;  they’re  over 
now ; and  so  I’d  best  be  off.” 

**  The  eyes  of  the  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth.” 

“ True  enough.  While  I was  here  my  eyes 
were  aye  cast  there,  when  I shall  be  there  my 
eyes  will  be  roving  over  here.  They  11  weep 
belike  at  being  here  alone.” 

**  You’ll  truly  go?”  and,  unawares,  Mausie ’s 
voice  betrayed  regret. 

“Yes,  I’ll  go.  It’s  a sorry  exile.  After  all, 
loss,  I think  ’twould  be  less  hard  had  I but  some 
little  keepsake  of  you  for  company — the  kerchief 
from  your  hair,  the  ring  upon  your  finger.  Shame 
on  me ! I’ve  not  the  spirit  of  a man !”  and  Gil- 
bert abruptly  moved  away. 

Mausie  did  not  glance  after  him ; but  A,t  the 
end  of  a moment’s  doubt  she  slowly  drew  the 
slender  gold  hoop  that  she  had  purchased  of 
some  wandering  packman  in  her  fancy  for  finery 
— slowly  drew  it  off,  and  with  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground  extended  it  toward  him.  He  had 
turned,  approached  again ; suddenly  she  felt  that 
she  was  slipping  it  upon  a finger,  like  a tacit 
act  of  betrothal — she  drew  back  hastily  and 
dropped  it  into  his  palm.  Gilbert’s  hand  closed 
over  it  in  silence,  and  there  was  something  still 
and  solemn  about  the  man  as  if  it  were  the  tak- 
ing of  an  oath.  Mausie  would  not  feel  it,  nei- 
ther would  she  meet  his  eye,  she  only  looked  up 
at  the  xine  that  mantled  the  tree-stem,  and  said, 
lightly, 

“ Surely  I’d  not  be  refusing  ye  the  bauble  ye 
requested.” 

“ And  no  more,  Mausie  ? Never  any  more  ?” 

Mansions  lip  pouted  impatiently  for  all  reply. 

Gilbert,  too,  was  silent  for  a breath,  standing 
there  with  the  ring  yet  shut  up  in  his  hand ; 
but  then  in  a voice  low  and  distinct,  and  power- 
ful as  distant  thunder  on  the  horizon’s  edge,  he 
said: 

“ Yet  you  love  me,  Mausie  Towers ! I know 
yon  love  me ! I felt  it  when  our  souls  met  there 
at  our  lips.  What  devil  is  it  in  your  heart  de- 
nies it  ? I’ll  never  ask  you  after  this ; I’ll  plead 
no  more ; the  door  of  happiness  and  peace  stands 
open  to  you  for  the  last  time.  Some  day  you’ll 
be  proud  to  think — his  heart  was  mine.  By 
God,  girl,  I love  you!  But  even  a working- 
man has  some  honor  which  he  loses  by  perpetual 
abasement  at  a woman’s  feet.  £^t,  then,  the 
bitter  herb  yon  pluck,  or,  Mausie  lass,  Mausie 
dear,  take  your  honey.  Come  to  the  heart  that 
beats  for  you,  the  arms  that  wait  ye.  See,  I’ve 
gathered  this  little  fiower,  I’ve  put  a chance 
upon  it,  as  who  would  throw  a die.  Once  for 
all.  Life  or  death.  Will  ye  take  it,  Mausie 
Towers,  will  ye  keep  it  ?” 
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He  laid  it  on  her  folded  arm ; she  neither  ac- 
cepted nor  refused  it. 

He  tossed  the  hair  off  his  forehead  and  broke 
into  a wild  lough  — a jeering  laugh.  Then 
Mausie’s  eyes  fiaslicd,  and  suddenly  she  cast 
them  down  that  he  might  not  see  them  fill  with 
tears.  Her  spirit  almost  cowered ; she  took  up 
the  little  flower  on  her  arm  and  began  to  twirl 
its  stem — just  one  thought’s  time  too  late,  for 
Gilbert  ended  his  laugh  in  an  imprecation.  He 
looked  about  him  from  east  to  west,  then  looked 
at  her  again. 

“You’ll  be  missing  me,  you  said  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  Gilbert,  I’ll  miss  you,”  she  answer- 
ed, now  bitterly  enough.  “ Then  I’d  miss  Matt 
too,”  she  said,  with  a quick  reverse,  the  spark 
in  the  half-dead  coal,  flirting  her  shoulder  and 
laughing  over  it  at  him.  Gilbert  only  eyed  her 
fixedly.  “Well,  good-day  to  you,”  said  she. 

“ You’ll  be  coming  round  to-night?”  and,  wait- 
ing for  no  answer,  she  was  gone,  looking  back 
at  a rod’s  distance  to  see  him  still  standing  there 
and  watching  her.  She  waved  her  hand  toward 
him  and  laughed,  and  then,  though  for  aught 
one  can  tell  she  would  have  died  to  keep  it,  she 
twirled  the  little  flower  about  in  her  hand  again 
as  she  went,  and  lightly  threw  it  into  the  brook 
that  sparkled  careering  down  to  sea. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Gilbert  Airey 
drove  his  horses  to  their  new  owner,  holding  the 
long  reins  in  his  hand  and  walking  in  the  road 
beside  them.  Johnny  Pennefathen,  who  crouch- 
ed on  a door-step,  and  who  bad  not  been  able  to 
find  him  before,  now  espied  and  hurried  toward 
him. 

“What’s  this  they’re  saying  with  their  idle 
tongues?”  demanded  Johnny,  from  a woeful 
countenance.  “ Where’ ve  ye  been  all  day, 

Bert?” 

“ Been  in  the  dark.” 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Bert  ?”  he  whispered, 
shrilly. 

“To  America.” 

“ And  what’ll  ever  become  of  me,  Gilbert — 
what’ll  become  of  me  ?”  cried  Johnny. 

“ Ye’ll  go  with  me,  Johnny,  if  ye  list.” 

Johnny’s  face  brightened  like  a ruddy  sun  at 
dawn. 

“ But  no,”  added  Gilbert ; “ some  one  must 
stay  and  take  care  of  Mausie.” 

A cloud  darkened  the  face  for  an  instant. 

But  what  was  there  in  America  better  than 
that  ? Any  thing  in  which  lay  more  honor,  and 
service,  and  pride,  and  pleasure  ? He  take  care 
of  Mausie  I He  felt  himself  a strong  man  al- 
ready. He  grew  several  inches.  “ Well,  Gil- 
bert, that’s  best;  I will!”  said  he.  But  as  he 
spoke  Gilbert’s  fingers  closed  nen'ously  over 
something  that  he  yet  held,  and  had  never  suf- 
fered to  leave  his  palm  since  that  daybreak — all 
the  noon  lying  hidden  away  on  the  remote  sand, 
face  downward ; feeling  only  his  own  despair, 
the  loss  of  hope,  the  wretdi^ness  of  going ; his 
heart  seething  with  passion  and  with  pain ; his 
brain  confused  with  anger,  love,  and  longing; 
crying,  with  outstretched  arms,  “Oh,  whatll 
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come  of  her  when  1 am  gone  ? What  man  of 
them  all  will  she  give  herself  to  ? Whose  fire- 
side will  she  light,  whose  babies  dandle,  whose 
joy  be  ? Oh,  girl ! why  couldn’t  ye  love  me  ?” 
and  burying  his  frantic  face  and  wild  agonized 
eyes  again  in  the  darkness. 

What  is  it  ye  have  in  your  hand  there  ?” 
said  Johnny,  whose  lynx  eyes  nothing  escaped. 

Mechanically  Gilbert  opened  his  hand;  it 
was,  besides,  ever  so  little  of  a relief.  Johnny 
looked,  and  then  quickly  lifted  the  ring  that  lay 
there. 

“It’s  warm  as  if  it  were  smelting,”  said  he. 
**  Wonder  wad  it  fit  me?”  and  he  slipped  it  up 
and  down  on  his  fingers.  “ Ye’re  going  to  give 
it  to  Mausie  ?”  Suddenly  some  nick  in  it,  some 
mark,  smote  his  eye.  Mausie  had  given  it  to 
him ! This  was  the  whole.  All  was  over.  His 
work  in  vain.  She  had  promised  herself  to 
Gilbert.  Ho  was  desolate  forever.  ‘‘It’s  Mau- 
sie's  ring!”  he  cried,  sharply,  as  if  one  struck 
him,  flung  the  ring  in  Gilbert’s  face,  and  fled. 
And  Gilbert  stared  after  the  crazed  boy  in  such 
amaze  as  half  to  forget  himself.  But  there  was 
the  ring ; he  picked  it  up,  held  it  in  his  open 
hand,  and  looked  at  it  while  he  walked  along, 
searchingly,  as  if  he  might  find  therein  a charm 
to  con(iuer  the  world — this  ring,  this  thing,  that 
perhaps  he  could  wear,  and  that  once  her  life 
had  made  warm ; then  dreamily,  tenderly,  tried 
it  on  this  finger  and  the  other,  till  it  slipped 
down  one  and  rested  there.  That  little  slender 
line  of  gold  glittering  on  his  brawny  hand  had  a 
>ignificance  to  his  sore  heart  that  some  visible 
talisman  of  immortality  would  have  failed  to  give. 

He  was  returning  alone  from  his  errand  when 
he  met  Tom  Towers,  who,  having  finished  the 
task  usually  allotted  as  a day’s  work,  was  up 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  pitmen,  reeking  with 
the  warmth,  every  particle  of  him  so  caked  with 
the  coal-dust  as  to  shine  like  an  Ethiop. 

You  look  as  if  carved  from  the  ore,  Tom,” 
said  Gilbert. 

**  It’s  about  as  bet  down  there,”  said  the  oth- 
er, as  to  be  raked  up  in  Tophet.  It’s  a cursed 
time  the  throwers  will  have  of  it  to-night.  Bless- 
ed if  I believe  they’ll  ever  see  morning.” 

“ What  odds  if  they  don’t?”  mattered  Gilbert 
hetween  his  teeth. 

“ Eh  ? You’ll  be  one  of  them,  I hear.” 

^‘Yes,  it’s  Matt’s  place;  but,  now  he’s  sick 
with  the  fever,  I promised  him — ” 

“Ay,  boy,  it’s  like  you;  and  there’s  nobody 
better  for  the  work  than  yourself : it  needs  the 
cool  eye,  and  the  steady  hand,  and  the  quick 
ear.  It’s  all  ready  for  you,  the  holing.  But 
there’s  nothing  at  all  to  breathe  down  there. 
And  there’ll  be  less  soon,  let  alone  that  it’s  foal- 
ing np  for  a storm.” 

“ Yes,  I saw  the  glass  was  falling.  But  my 
Inngs  are  made  of  whip-cord;  There’s  no  damp 
can  choke  me.” 

“Well,  maybe  there  ain’t.  I mind  how  ye 
can  stay  by  long  after  the  lamps  bum  blue  or 
red  either,  without  a buzzing  in  your  brain.  But 
the  old  gob’s  just  soaked  in  it,  and  I don’t  mind 


telling  you  that  as  1 come  round  by  the  big 
goaves,  I just  took  and  run.  Whew  1”  and  Tom 
drew  in  a respiration  as  if  he  were  laying  up  for 
future  use.  “ I wouldn’t  want  to  stand  in  your 
shoes  to-night  though,”  added  he.  “If  *twor 
not  for  the  doggy,  blast  him ! there’d  nobody  be 
let  go  down  till  the  mine  had  had  a clearing. 
But  there’s  the  coal,  and  he  must  have  it : much 
good  may  it  do  him,  harrying  men  out  of  their 
lives  for  his  profit.  It’s  my  opinion,  Bert,  our 
doggy’s  just  learning  his  trade  for  the  work  he’ll 
be  having  some  day  in — well,  not  such  mighty 
difierent  quarters.” 

Gilbert  laughed  grimly  as  he  replied,  “ He  is 
a tough  one.  So  much  the  better;  we’ll  be 
weeded  out  the  sooner.  See  the  sea  shine,  it’s 
hotter  than  it  was  a while  ago.  So  you  tliink 
there’s  danger  down  there?” 

“ I don’t  know  a thing  worse  than  a fiery  coll- 
iery when  a storm’s  brooding,  the  weather  rising 
warm,  and  a south  wind  blowing.  If  yc  come 
to  grief  to-night,  Bert  boy,  ye’ll  never  know  what 
hurt  you.” 

“ ’Twon’t  matter.  There’s  been  no  explosion 
for  going  on  seven  months.  That’s  an  age. 
Time  there  was.  I’ve  been  the  sport  of  two  al- 
ready. IVe  nobody  in  the  wide  world  to  care 
for;  ’twill  better  fit  me  than  another.  I’m  glad 
Matt’s  sick,  am  I ? He’s  a mother,  and  maybe 
a sweet-heart.” 

“Work’s  over,”  said  Tom.  “There  they 
come,  the  whole  crew.  They’re  right  fagged — 
see  them  thrown  on  the  grass  as  if  they  couldn’t 
get  enough  to  breathe ; it’s  me  that  knows  how 
they  feels.  Think  twice,  Bert,  before  ye  go 
down.” 

“Pshaw!  I wouldn’t  mind  a good  bolt  of 
danger,  as  1 find  myself  to-day.  Nevertheless,  ” 
said  Gilbert,  more  slowly,  “my  life’s  not^mineto 
fling  away ; it’s  but  fool-hardiness  to  try  at  throw- 
ing  the  coal  while  there’s  other  noises.  Wait 
till  it’s  quiet,  and  I’ll  be  gone.” 

So  saying,  they  drew  near  the  lane  of  cottages 
and  paused  at  Towers’s  door.  Mausie  sat  on 
the  sill  before  them,  knotting  her  herring-nets, 
with  her  head  obstinately  down,  but  when  she 
lifted  it,  on§  could  see  that  her  lips  were  tightly 
compressed,  and  her  face  so  white  that  the  eyes 
darkening  and  darkening  seemed  to  transfigure 
it.  Mistress  Towers  looked  out  with  a welcom- 
ing word  a moment,  and  Gilbert  passed  on,  while 
Tom  entering,  still  talked  loud-voiced  of  the 
threatening  perils.  A score  of  strides,  then  a 
quick  footfall  behind  him  and  Mausie’s  hand  on 
his  arm. 

“ You’ll  be  going  down  to-night?”  said  she. 

“ ril  take  a lost  look  at  the  place,  Mausie.” 

“ After  all  father  told  you  ?” 

“I’d  not  he  the  coward  to  shirk  duty  and  my 
word  passed.” 

“ With  the  weather  thickening,  and  death  in 
every  breath  ?”  she  persisted. 

“"What’s  death  to  me,  Mausie?”  Gilbert  asked 
coldly,  looking  her  through  and  through. 

Mausie  shrank,  her  eyes  got  wild  in  a kind  of 
desperation. 
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Gilbert  held  his  hand  to  her:  ‘‘Mausie/’  ho 
said — she  pat  both  hers  behind  her  and  stamped 
her  foot. 

“ You’ll  be  going  down  to-night  ?” 

I’ll  be  going  down  to-night !”  and  without 
another  sound  Gilbert  passed  on. 

As  Airey  descended  the  shaft,  shortly  after- 
ward, he  found  the  atmosphere,  at  first,  in  its 
difference  from  that  above,  only  a trifle  sultrier 
and  with  a certain  stifling  quality  in  its  warmth. 
A quality  that  tamed  breathing  into  labor.  The 
man  behind,  however,  fell  upon  him  fainting, 
and  the  foreman  ordered  all  buck  again  till  he 
should  make  some  representation  to  the  doggy — 
a kind  of  middle-man,  who,  having  a commission 
on  all  the  coal  mined,  proved  inexorable.  Where- 
upon, with  a muttered  oath  or  two  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, and,  parceled  off  in  separate  gangs,  they 
threaded  the  vast  maze  of  galleries  till  one  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  upcast  shaft  saw  the  faint 
red  glimmer  of  their  lamps,  like  a wide  net-work 
of  light,  sparkling  amidst  the  universal  over- 
powering blackness  that  seemed  like  some  awful 
and  visible  presence.  Penetrating  blackness, 
sweltering  heat,  prescience  of  horror,  and  now 
and  then  down-crashing  masses  of  dull  echo  that 
disengaged  new  gases  till  the  air  clogged  the 
lungs  and  made  each  respiration  the  lifting  of  a 
mountain’s  load.  They  wrought  with  a will, 
desperately,  hastening  before  destmetion  that 
followed  fast  behind,  yet  every  once  in  a while 
there  was  a moment  of  horrid  silence  when  each 
thrower — stripped  to  the  waist,  under  the  im- 
mense weights  impending  close  above  imminent, 
needing  only  a breath  to  loosen  and  fall  and 
crush  him  to  nothing — ^waited  an  instant,  poised 
his  long  weapon,  and  listened  with  a strained, 
intent,  startled  ear  if  peradventure  that  whisper 
might  be  abroad  and  creeping  up  the  deadly 
drifts.  It  would  have  been  a fearful  sight  if  one 
could  but  have  seen  another,  half  swallowed  in 
the  caves,  their  wild  fierce  eyes,  their  swollen 
veins,  the  swarthy  rondure  of  some  tense  muscle 
that  caught  the  single  beam  of  that  terrible 
chiaro-oscuro.  It  would  not  have  diminished 
the  burden  of  the  moment.  Then  they  sprang 
at  their  tasks  again  and  dextrously  hurled  down 
the  huge  cliffs  about  them 

Gilbert’s  heart  was  turbulent  within  him,  it 
beat  like  a trip-hammer,  great  and  ponderous ; 
he  wreaked  its  vehemence  in  the  blows  that 
brought  away  such  mighty  masses.  He  paused 
neither  to  rest  nor  to  listen,  the  work  was  to  be 
done,  and  already  the  lamps  had  a sepulchral 
light ; in  distant  parts  of  the  great  excavation 
they  had  gone  out  entirely  beneath  the  unadul- 
terated carbonic  acid.  He  stooped,  the  least 
degree  possible,  knowing  that  that  stifling  agent 
lay  below,  creeping  along  the  ground  as  its 
deadly  wont  was — the  choking  azote  above — and 
only  between  the  two  the  stratum  of  pure  air,  if 
in  this  noisome  place  there  were  such  thing  at 
all.  The  current  that  should  circulate  between 
the  intake  drift  and  the  return  seemed  stagnant, 
only  now  and  then  there  came  a little  puff  hot 
as  some  simoom  blast,  this  way  or  that,  as  if  the 
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great  air-courses  were  all  confused : latterly  even 
these  had  ceased,  for  the  choke  had  deadened 
the  flames  of  the  ventilating  furnace;  heavy 
dumb  poisonous  sufibcation  every  where,  the  o))- 
pression  had  become  fearful — it  was  impossible 
to  breathe,  it  was  impossible  not  to  breathe. 

The  quick  pants  were  groans.  The  heat  exhaled 
the  very  soul.  The  eyes  seemed  bursting,  bura- 
ing  from  their  sockets,  the  throats  wei‘c  dry  as 
rough  and  rasping  metal,  the  pulses  had  the 
twinkling  celerity  of  feet  shod  with  the  lightning, 
but  they  were  loaded  with  the  blows  of  a forge, 
and  boomed  in  their  ears.  The  awful  genius, 
the  fiend  of  the  place,  of  the  low  roof,  the  mon- 
strous pillar,  the  interlacing  labyrinth,  the  de- 
sert mystery  behind,  the  demon  of  blackness  and 
heat  and  smother,  seemed  to  be  feeling  his  mute 
way  along  the  midnight  galleries,  to  be  brooding 
and  waiting  with  subtle  patience  for  his  tre- 
mendous instant. 

All  this  Gilbert  dizzily  felt  rather  than  recog- 
nized. There  were  far-away  faint  voices  whis- 
pering at  his  side ; there  fell  upon  him,  as  it 
were,  touches  from  strange  finger  tips ; he  had 
no  single  thought,  all  perceptions  seemed  swim- 
ming loosely  in  his  sensorium ; blind  horror  filled 
his  pores ; he  saw  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  ghastly 
bine,  stretch  up  and  lick  all  within  its  hollow 
gauze ; he  had  some  vague  idea  that  the  danger 
was  upon  them ; he  went  to  extinguish  his  light 
and  find  the  way  out  by  instinct,  stopped,  re- 
membering that  some  one  had  given  him  a ring, 
full  of  fire-damp,  that  would  catch  at  the  blaze ; 
turned,  because  he  saw  bodily  Mausio  Towers 
swinging  down  the  great  shaft  with  a lighted 
torch  in  her  hand  and  the  trumpet  of  the  last 
day  at  her  lips ; listened,  in  a kind  of  dull  amaze 
and  stnpor,  to  a rushing  sibilant  sound  where 
some  workman  had  opened  a blower  and  sent 
the  broad  stream  of  gas  swaling  forth ; leaped 
for  his  life  and  ran  as  the  fearful  pressure  in- 
stantly told  that  it  hurried  through  the  dis- 
order^ currents,  driving  them  before  it  to  the 
upcast  pit  where  the  furnace  lay.  A dozen 
bounds,  a tremor,  a shock,  the  whole  vast  vol- 
ume of  foulness  had  touched  and  fired ; a light 
that  stamped  every  pillar,  every  fem-tracing,  on 
his  eye  and  brain ; a sound  of  heaven  and  earth 
coming  together ; a mighty  scorching  wind  that 
caught  him  and  whirled  him  no  man  knew 
whither. 

Up  in  the  dim  soft  sky  above  the  sultry  night 
swooned  on,  calmly  delaying  its  stress,  and  here 
and  there  letting  through  upon  the  earth  a haze 
of  stars.  The  tide  had  flowed  placidly  again, 
unwrinkled  as  yet  by  the  breath  of  the  south 
wind  that  distantly  bore  the  storm  skimming 
along  on  its  wings. 

Suddenly  a great  wave  surged  down  the  shin- 
gle, leaving  the  sand  bare,  poised  backward-bent 
an  instant  and  swooped  in  again  brimming  the 
beach,  breaking  its  barriers,  flooding  the  main 
land,  and  swirling  a thousand  dying  eddies 
among  the  pebbles  of  the  highway.  With  the 
thunder  of  that  wave  a trembling  pulsed  along 
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the  soil,  the  sickly  shivering  of  an  earthquake, 
and  then  the  land  rocked  with  a long  vibration, 
and  a huge  roar  broke  in  the  ears  of  the  startled 
sleepers.  The  huddled  groups  that  swarmed 
from  doorways  and  windows  had  no  need  to  seek 
the  terrific  cause  of  their  gigantic  nightmare ; 
beams  were  in  the  air,  rocks  were  falling,  lumps 
of  coal  of  a ton’s  weight  lay  half  coked  and  scat- ' 
tered  on  the  ground ; a horrible  odor  filled  the  I 
heavens,  and  the  shaft’s  mouth  was  closed,  her- 
metically sealed  from  light  and  air,  A universal  [ 
cry  rent  the  heaven  ; a shriek  as  agonized  above 
as  the  great  silence  was  below.  They  stood 
petrified.  In  the  midst  of  all  a figure  fully 
dressed,  with  coarse  cloths  in  her  girdle,  a 
bucket  of  water  in  one  band,  pick  and  shovel 
in  the  other,  issued  from  Tom  Towers’s  door. 
“To  work,”  she  cried,  hoarsely,  and  fled  for- 
ward. That  scattered  them.  It  was  only  a 
moment,  though  it  seemed  an  age  to  Mausic, 
ere  they  joined  her  with  torches  and  lanterns, 
and  men,  women,  and  children,  alike  fell  furi- 
ously at  their  task.  Whether  by  instinct,  by 
fatality,  or  by  some  word  she  had  heard  escape 
Gilbert  in  his  oral  instruction  of  Johnny,  she 
had  happened  on  the  very  spot  to  which  the 
most  experienced  miners  directed  themselves, 
making  allowance  both  for  dip  and  strata,  the 
force  of  the  explosion,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
cussion. Perhaps  it  could  have  been  that  the 
heart  was  the  best  divining-rod,  and  when  she 
struck  the  first  spade  into  the  ground^  she  knew 
well  what  lay  below  it.  Those  of  the  w'omen 
who  could  do  no  good  tended  on  the  breathless 
workers,  children  lay  still  in  frightened  groups, 
here  and  there  some  wife  crouched  wailing  on 
the  ground  with  her  arms  about  a babe,  now 
and  then  some  woman  fell  from  the  ranks  and 
sank  with  a shuddering  cry.  It  was  the  flower 
of  their  youth  and  strength  that  lay  buried  be- 
neath them.  Mansie  wrought  on,  scarcely  any 
man  more  effectively,  none  with  more  dry  and 
panting  pertinacity ; she  was  conscious  of  but  one 
thing,  a long  sighing  sound,  a stertorous  rustle, 
deep  in  the  hollow  ground.  Others,  too,  began 
to  hear  it ; at  the  same  moment  old  Carnes  and 
his  son  Harry  cried  out,  “Hark!  D’ye  note 
the  smothered  roar?  God!  the  mine’s  afire! 
They’ll  be  burned  alive!” 

“Hold  your  tongue,  ye  gaping  ninny  ye! 
Ye’ll  be  spreading  that  among  the  women,  will 
ye?”  exclaimed  great  Tom  Towers.  “The 
mine’s  no  more  afire  than  you.  For  the  coal- 
dust  tha^  fills  the  air  down  there  to  lie  fired  and 
wrap  ’em  in  breathing  flames  there  must  needs 
be  fresh  air,  ye  know  well,  and  there  isn’t  a drop 
of  fresh  air.  It’s  only  the  natural  noises  of  the 
place — if  you  put  your  ear  upon  a shell. 
Open  yC^r  ugly  mug  again  and  I’ll  smash  it  to  a 
jam!”  But  Tom  threw  a giant’s  strength  into 
his  arms  as  he  spoke.  It  was  careful  work ; for 
supposing  that  the  blast  had  thrown  them  hith- 
erward, and  any  should  be  yet  alive,  it  was  nec- 
essary not  to  crush  them  anew ; the  place  was 
to  gauge  and  stake  out  with  science,  and  the  toil 
cautiously  to  be  proceeded  with.  I 
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Sunrise  stole  over  the  sea;  all  the  waves 
tossed  up  their  blushing  snow  to  catch  the  first 
long  ray  that  crept  above  them ; the  tiny  waves 
that  lay  at  ebb,  curling  crisply  and  plashing 
among  themselves,  calm  and  sweet  as  if  no 
agonized  horror  were  darkly  heaped  and  hid 
away  there  from  searching  eyes.  The  very  gath- 
ering storm  hung  in  heaven  and  held  its  breath, 
and  to-day,  as  yesterday,  a mantling  cloud  took 
the  sun  into  its  arms ; solely  there  blew  up  with 
imperceptible  breath  a breeze  that  fann^  the 
brows  of  the  workmen — workmen  who  were  now 
relieved  hourly  by  relays.  Mansie  herself  was 
obliged  to  rest  at  length,  for  Tom  Towers's  mere 
word  was  compulsion,  and  she  lay  down  a little 
removed,  with  her  ear  to  the  sod.  In  this  hour 
of  mortal  dread  another  girl  would  have  forgot- 
ten herself ; but  to  Mansie  there  came  one  brief 
relapse  of  pride.  Feeling  she  was  not  needed 
she  touched  the  tools  no  more ; she  had  suspect- 
ed the  passing  of  a look  among  the  women  as  if 
they  flouted  her ; others  were  near  her ; she  lay 
still  and  feigned  to  sleep.  But  one  would  have 
had  hard  work  to  sleep  with  the  heart  beating 
such  a dcvil’s-tattoo  in  the  side ; and  though 
her  countenance  was  impassible  as  any  mask, 
there  was  a whirl  of  emotions  beneath  it  that 
dazed  her. 

They  had  brought  the  excavators  their  break- 
fast ; it  was  deepening  into  noon ; still  the  wo- 
men waited,  still  the  men  delved,  still  Mausie 
lay  there,  in  the  cluster  of  other  girls,  with  her 
calmly-closed  eyes  and  her  whole  soul  swinging 
like  a pendulum  over  an  abyss  of  madness.  One 
could  have  seen  no  tremble  of  lash,  no  play  of 
color  there,  no  stir  of  life ; but  instead,  with 
every  breath,  the  nostrils  dilated  and  beat  and 
collapsed,  a tiny  throb  full  of  fiery  fever. 

There  came  a moment  when  the  men  paused 
in  their  determined  silence;  a murmur  ran 
among  them,  and  the  spades  and  picks  were 
thrown  down.  They  had  made  a breach  in  one 
of  the  old  passages  long  fallen  to  min,  nearer 
the  surface  than  others,  since  it  had  followed  an 
outcropping  vein.  It  was  but  the  duration  of 
a score  of  pulsations  that  they  paused,  but  to 
Mausic,  who  dragged  herself  half-upright  on  her 
hands  and  stared  down  among  them  with  start- 
ing eyes,  the  laggard  delay  seemed  endless. 

Then  they  flew  at  the  work  again  with  nn  infu- 
riate haste,  as  if  fresh  powers  fed  the  veins,  and 
stretched  the  chords,  and  beat  great  floods  through 
the  hearts.  Suddenly  a joyful  cry,  “The  stop- 
pings!”— joyful  as  aught  could  be  so  point^ 
with  suspense,  so  underlain  with  terror.  It  was 
the  brick  wall  once  built  to  force  the  air  to  the 
point  required,  now  a barrier  of  ruins — whether 
made  so  by  the  long  creep  of  the  sinking  strata, 
or  lately  blown  to  fragments,  one  could  hardly 
tell.  Scarcely  had  the  first  brick  been  removed 
to  make  a passage  through  ere  Mausie  was  as 
nearly  down  among  them  as  she  dai'cd  to  be : 
for  the  inspectors,  the  owners,  the  surgeons,  the 
lord  of  the  neighboring  country  seat,  and  several 
of  the  gentry,  formed  a group  around  the  pit- 
men to  the  exclusion  of  the  women.'  But  it  was 
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no  easy  task  this  last  cflfort  of  theirs,  for  fast  as 
entrance  was  half  effected  it  fell  together,  and 
the  wreck  left  them  double  work.  At  length 
it  became  necessary  to  make  the  tunnel  arched ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  capable  engineer  a 
narrow,  sinuous  passage  was  completed  — so 
fearfully  narrow  that  neither  man  nor  woman 
of  them  all  could  penetrate  it,  and  so  fragile  that 
the  removal  of  an  extra  brick  might  occasion  the 
downfall  of  the  whole.  A child  must  go.  Whose 
child  ? Scarcely  a mother  there  could  dream  of 
sparing  hers.  What  child,  slender  enough  for 
that,  would  have  the  wit,  the  skill  to  perform 
the  necessary  otBces  ? 

Where  was  Johnny  Pennefathen  ? 

Truly  — whore  was  Johnny  Pennefathen? 
Dame  Towers  was  not  so  tender  of  him  but  that 
he  could  be  suffered  to  make  the  trial. 

But  Johnny  Pennefathen  no  soul  hod  seen 
since  the  preceding  nightfall ; all  day  long  he 
had  been  away,  had  not  entered  nor  made  a 
part  of  the  harrowing  hour.  The  inquiry,  turn- 
ing every  glance  on  Mausie,  gave  her  excuse  to 
run  down  among  them,  they  made  way  for  her, 
and  she  knelt  and  questioned  the  cavity  with 
eye  and  ear.  It  was  a dreadful  moment  that 
she  thus  sought  speech  as  it  seemed  with  the 
vast  void,  the  hollow  deeps  of  death,  old  fires 
burned  out  in  its  space ; her  face  was  white  with 
their  ashes  when  she  rose.  Speeding  to  the 
cottages  Mausie  sought  Johnny,  but  vainly. 
Then  she  remembered  how  ho  had  gone  out 
among  the  rocks  the  night  before,  and  half-fecl- 
ing  it  to  be  hopeless,  in  sore  agitation  she  swift- 
ly followed  the  path  calling  his  name  aloud. 
But  all  with  no  reply.  There  entered  her  wild 
cry  at  last  an  awful  intonation  that,  if  Johnny 
were  drowned  full  fathom  five,  his  spirit,  it 
seemed,  must  needs  answer.  And  in  truth,  ere 
the  sound  had  died,  there  crept  out  from  a efev- 
ice  of  the  cliffs  a little  figure,  hatless,  shoeless, 
^ra^glcd,  and  stood  before  her. 

“ What  do  you  want  with  me,  Mausie?”  he 
said,  hoarsely ; and  his  very  voice  told  the  whole 
story  of  his  rage,  his  flight,  his  self-consuming 
passion ; of  his  watch  among  the  rocks,  vret  with 
the  flowing  and  receding  tide,  submerged  for  a 
second  in  that  one  great  billow ; his  bare  feet  all 
day  in  the  cold  salt  pools,  told  that  he  had  felt 
the  fearful  shock  and  heard  the  tremendous 
roar ; told  that  he  knew  of  Gilberts  extremity, 
that  he  was  glad  of  it,  that  he  meant  to  leave 
him  to  it ; told,  too,  of  the  struggle  yet  at  its 
height  within  him  between  the  two  loves,  the 
hot  wickedness,  the  stout  conscience — poor  little 
man ! It  was  in  brief  words  that  Mausie  sum- 
moned him.  He  half  turned  about  to  re-enter 
his  hiding-place. 

“That's  all?”  said  he,  sardonically.  “I’m 
not  going.” 

“Johnny!” 

“Johnny  me  no  Johnnies.” 

“Oh,  Johnny!” 

“I’m  not  going.” 

“ For  the  love  of  Heaven,  child  I” 

“Neither  for  Heaven’s  love,  nor  yet  for  yours.” 


“ Oh,  Johnny,  for  me,  for  me !”  cried  Mausie 
w'ith  a dry  and  choking  convulsion  of  a sob. 
“Won’t  you  sen'c  me,  Johnny?” 

“I’d  die  to  serve  you,  Mausie.” 

“Then  hasten,”  with  a forward  step  as  she 
spoke. 

“ Never!”  said  the  lioy,  striking  his  bare  foot 
on  the  rock.  “What  arc  they  all  to  you?” 
And  then  after  a grating  laugh  : “ It’s  Gilbert, 
is  it?  Let  him  die.  Ill  never  help  him.  Oh, 
it’s  I that  love  you,  Mausie.  J love  ,^u  truer 
nor  him.  D’ye  think  there’s  no  heart  in  this 
rack  of  bones?  Try  it,  try  it.  Laugh  now, 
do ! But  your  cruel  laughing  won’t  put  out  the 
heat  that  bums  here,  hero!  hero  I”  with  a blow 
for  every  word. 

“Johnny,  child,  ye’re  just  gone  mod  to  talk 
to  me  so  at  this  hour,  and  you  but  n boy !” 

“Boy,  am  I!”  cried  Johnny,  almost  soaring 
in  wrath,  and  looking  level  in  her  eyes.  And 
Mausie,  forced  to  measure  him,  saw  indeed  that 
he  was  no  more  a child — long  stress  of  passion 
— this  single  night — had  wrought  rare  change; 
he  had  traveled  far  into  the  fires  and  forces  of 
manhood. 

“Johnny,”  said  Mausie,  hurriedly,  “I  took 
ye  to  my  heart  long  ago  because  I had  no  bi*oth- 
er.  Don’t  ask  more!  And  now  there’s  not  a 
word  to  waste ; Gilbert’s  down  there  dying,  dy- 
ing, when  you  might  save  him.  Love  yon? 
Como  quick,  Johnny  Pennefathen,  or  I shall 
hate  you ! ” 

“Why  should  I save  him?”  said  Johnny, 
sullenly. 

“ You  said  you’d  die  to  sen’c  me.” 

“So  I would.” 

“There’s  no  other  way  in  which  you  can.” 

“ Why  docs  it  concern  you  whether  I earn' 
help  or  not  to  Gilbert  Aircy  ?” 

Mausie  faced  round  upon  him,  and  her  eyes 
blazed  in  the  pallor  of  her  countenance. 

“Because  I love  him!”  she  cried. 

“ Hot  irons  wouldn’t  have  torn  it  from  you 
yesterday,”  said  Johnny,  gazing  boldly  in  the 
eyes. 

“ You’ll  come  now !” 

“Yes— ril  come.” 

It  was  not  five  minutes  ere  Johnny’s  prepara- 
tions were  made,  the  long  pole  with  the  lamp  at 
one  end,  like  that  of  the  penitent  of  European 
mines,  to  probe  the  dangers  of  the  place  and  to 
direct  the  way,  Mausie’s  towels  in  his  hand  fresh 
dipped  in  icy  water,  other  rentoratives  about  his 
person,  a rope  round  his  waist  by  which,  should 
he  pull  it,  they  were  to  draw  him  out.  And 
Johnny,  giving  Mausie  a last  silent,  bitter  look, 
foil  on  his  face  and  entered  the  darkness. 

What  an  age,  a breathless  age,  passed  then 
without! — hair  had  time  to  grow  g v.  Had 
he  found  them  ? were  they  alive  ? hau  he  given 
them  the  wet  cloths  to  breathe  through  and  puri- 
fy the  inhalation  ? had  not  enough  fresh  air  en- 
tered at  tlie  abortive  openings  and  at  this  one  to 
change  the  deadly  atmosphere  within,  to  lighten 
the  torpid  slum^r?  had  he  tried  the  restora- 
tives ? did  ho  know  enough  to  open  veins  ? what 
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word  woald  he  bring  back — who  lived,  who  died  ? 
Silent,  intent,  they  waited,  and  time  passed. 
Soon  a feeble  sound,  the  falling  of  a brick,  the 
stirring  of  rubbish  on  the  other  side,  then  the 
regular  recurrence  of  the  noise,  showed  that 
hands  wrought  within  to  widen  the  apertnre. 
This  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  do  from 
one  side  alone  and  preserve  the  arch  of  its  roof, 
owing  to  the  crushing  weight  above ; but  pro- 
ceeding at  both  extremities  it  was  easy.  Once 
or  twice  Defore,  at  intervals,  they  had  heard  the 
feeble  sound,  dulled  through  all  the  space,  and 
at  a different  point,  os  if  some  stronger  one  of 
those  inhumed  hod  half  revived  and  sought  not 
to  die  without  a struggle,  but  they  fancied  them- 
selves— so  faint  and  broken  was  the  sound — to 
be  deceived  by  their  own  hopes.  , But  now,  de- 
cided, Tom  Towers  and  his  mates  were  at  the 
work  again,  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  stir 
reached  their  ears. 

Silence  laid  her  finger  and  sealed  their  lips, 
these  waiting  effigies ; those  within  had  perhaps 
not  the  strength  to  halloo,  those  without  had  not 
the  courage ; no  one  dared  to  ask,  every  one 
dreaded  to  know — as  much  afraid,  it  seemed,  of 
joy  as  of  sorrow.  Perhaps  it  might  bo  only 
Johnny.  At  length  a pause.  The  light  carried 
within  hod  ceased  to  be  visible.  Had  Johnny 
gone  on,  or  was  the  air  so  foul  as  to  quench  it? 
What ! there  was  some  one  in  the  passage  pain- 
fully dragging  himself  along;  a moment  more 
and  he  stood  among  them,  haggard,  sooty, 
bruised,  and  with  a broken  arm.  It  was  Weath- 
erbee.  As  he  stood  there  in  the  first  reeling  in- 
stinct of  dazzling  daylight,  his  mother  ran  and 
tell  about  his  knees ; his  little  son  standing  far 
otF  began  to  cry  with  a sturdy  voice. 

They  led  the  roan  aside  where  the  surgeons 
might  attend  to  him,  for  something  else  was  in 
the  passage  — something  that  came  feet  first, 
pushed  from  within.  Others  took  hold  and  drew 
him  out:  it  was  Tim  Curlew,  perhaps  not  dead, 
who  could  tell  ? There  were  arteries  to  open  in 
the  neck  and  feet,  false  respiration  to  pr^uce, 
a hundred  things  to  do  ere  one  should  dare  say. 
Mausie*s  breath  seemed  to  have  forsaken  her; 
she  had  gone  down  with  Johnny,  and  stood  now 
among  them  all — stood  as  if  she  were  made  of 
stone.  Again  the  passage  grew  opaque  and 
darkened;  a man  thoroughly  blackened  had 
partly  issued  from  it,  and  paused,  overcome. 
They  dashed  water  about  his  head  till  the  eyes 
unclosed ; a surgeon  sponged  his  face  with  vin- 
egar, and  forced  a cordial  between  his  teeth,  i 
He  emerged  slowly,  and  stood  up  against  the  I 
pile  behind.  Even  through  the  cinder,  dust, 
and  smoke  that  plastered  it — except  where,  about 
the  temples,  the  sponge  had  passed — it  was  plain 
to  see  that  the  man’s  hnir  was  gray,  the  hair  that 
lay  low  across  the  brow  in  dark  masses  when  he 
went  down  the  night  before. 

“Tim  ’ll  live,”  said  he;  “but — ^I’ve — old 
Evans — behind.  I doubt  if  he  stirs  again : he 
may.  There’s — no  more !” 

“ Gilbert ! Gilbert,  boy  I is’t  thou  ?”  cried 
Tom  Towers,  clasping  him  in  his  arms  an  in- 


stant. But  there  was  not  a moment  to  spare, 
and  Tom  sprang  back,  his  heart  like  a great 
bulb  beating  in  his  throat,  and  they  hastened  to 
bring  out  the  stiffened  form  of  the  man  whom 
Gilbert  had  drawn  through.  Gilbert  looked 
about  him  a moment — though  it  was  drawing 
on  toward  sombre  nightfall  the  light  lay,  a rosy 
fiame  before  him — he  staggered  away  a step  or 
two,  and  fell.  The  men  let  him  alone,  for  some 
one  had  already  reached  him — a form  had  knelt 
beside  him — ^a  face  had  hidden  itself  in  his  breast 
— and  it  was  Mausie  Towers. 

“You’ll  go  home  to  my  house,  Bert,”  said 
Tom  Towers,  forsaking  the  labor  for  a breath ; 

“ and  ye’ll  never  leave  it  till  ye  go  to  America.” 

“I’ll  not  be  going  to  America  now,”  mur- 
mured Gilbert,  in  whom  only  the  faculties  sharp- 
ened to  his  escape  as  yet  awoke. 

“ Oh,  Gilbert!”  said  Mausie,  raising  her  head 
before  them  all  and  pushing  back  the  fallen  ra- 
ven lock,  seeking  in  vain  for  some  delicate  eu- 
phemism of  assurance,  “ I’ll — I’ll  be  glad  to  go 
with  you  now.” 

“ We’ll  all  go  together,”  said  Tom.  “ I’ve 
been  turning  of  it  over.  Come  Christmas  we’ll 
all  go  together.  The  land’s  wide  enough  to 
hold  us.  What  say,  dame  ?” 

An  hour’s  labor  had  brought  out  all  the  bur- 
ied miners  that  were  to  be  found.  They  were 
none  of  them  living.  The  three  who  survived 
owed  their  preservation  to  the  fact  of  having 
been  thrown  upon  several  of  the  others,  which 
raised  them  alwve  the  noxious  afterdamp  that 
creeps  along  the  floor,  and  left  them  more  ame- 
nable to  resuscitation.  Gilbert  himself  had. 
heard  the  first  spade  struck  into  the  ground,  but 
had  been  unable  to  mov^  until  the  earlier  and 
unsuccessful  openings  had  blown  over  him,  and 
then  but  feebly.  Now  he  remained  upon  the 
scene  that  by  word  of  mouth  he  might  assist 
the  search.  Little  search  was  possible ; a great 
wall  falling  inward  bad  shut  them  off  from  the 
workings,  and  the  mine  was  in  a roaring  blaze, 
whose  stench  and  heat  grew'  insupportable. 

And  meanwhile  where  was  Johnny  ? Nobody 
had  seen  him  come  back  again;  nobody  had 
thought  to  pull  the  rope.  It  was  Gilbert  asked 
the  question,  and,  rising,  went  wavering  to  the 
spot.  There  was  the  rope,  swept  unobserved 
into  the  corner  of  the  passage-way.  He  caught 
it  with  main  force,  and  tugged  and  fetched 
through  the  insensible  child ; for  Johnny,  when 
Gilbert,  refreshed  with  all  he  brought  and  with 
the  cool  current  of  air  fanning  through,  bade 
him  hasten  back,  had  tripped  and  fallen,  pat- 
ting out  his  light,  and  had  lain  down  there, 
where  yet  the  gases  larked,  till  they  far  more 
than  undid  the  work  of  all  Gilbert’s  healing 
summer.  But  life  was  not  extinct;  the  little 
heart  yet  flattered  under  Mausie’s  hand;  and 
he  was  carried  home  and  laid  upon  the  bed. 

Johnny '^never  left  the  bed.  So  severely 
shocked,  he  had  no  reserved  force  to  rally; 
moreover,  he  was  one  of  those  whose  thoughts 
and  emotions,  suffered  to  deepen  their  vivid 
power,  eat  with  corrosive  moi^aoity  into  the 
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vitality.  When  the  aatnmn  had  flared  ont  and 
fallen  his  white  face  lay  upon  the  pillow  like  a 
faded  flower. 

Maasie  sat  at  bis  bedside  one  night  alone. 
Gilbert,  who  watched  with  her,  bad  stepped  out 
under  the  stars,  and  she  could  see  him  standing 
on  the  doorstep  with  uncovered  head.  A strange 
and  beautiful  humbleness  filled  Mausie's  heart. 
All  she  loved  was  under  her  hand.  Gilbert 
liad  been  saved  that  terrible  day ; had  slept  that 
night  beneath  the  same  roof  with  herself ; she 
had  crept  from  her  room  to  see  that  all  went 
well  with  him ; and  she  had  thought  with  grate- 
ful storming  tears  how  poorly  she  deserved  it, 
when  good  little  Jane  Evans  was  at  the  same 
moment  crying  over  the  father’s  face  that  would 
never  smile  back  at  her  again. 

As  she  sat  there  now,  looking  at  Gilbert 
through  the  pane,  Johnny  opened  his  eyes  in 
turn,  and  gazed  a wistful  gaze  at  her.  Soon 
she  felt  his  thin  hand  lying  chill  on  hers. 

was  a fool,  Mausie,”  he  said.  *‘Oh  what 
a fool  £ was!  I see  it  all — and  Pm  content. 
Sometime  Mausie  *11  be  telling  her  little  children 
of  poor  Johnny ; ye’ll  not  mention  that  wicked 
day  when  Fd  have  let  Gilbert  die.  Perhaps  he’ll 
forgive  it.  Maybe  he’ll  never  know  it  himself. 
He*s  been  a good  fellow  to  me,  Gilbert  has.  I’m 
sore  to  think  that  ye’ve  kept  away  the  thought 
of  your  wedding-day  lest  you’d  grieve  me,  lass. 
You  needn’t  have  b^n  so  tenderful.  I’m  going 
to  put  on  wedding-robes  myself,  you  know.  I 
could  see  Gilbert  through  the  pane  a while  ago ; 
1:3  was  saying  some  prayer  for  me — I’ll  be  bound 
he  was.  It’s  grown  dimmer — darker  like;  I 
don’t  see  him  now.  Mausie,  dear,  if  you’d  stoop 
and  kiss  me  once  upon  the  mouth — ” 

Mausie  stooped.  And  with  his  last  breath 
cold  upon  her  lips  Johnny’s  little  flickering  flame 
went  out. 


THE  ARMY  CORRESPONDENT. 

WIEN  the  Great  Rebellion  was  inaugurated, 
the  calls  for  men  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation  were  not  more  quickly  responded  to  than 
was  the  call  of  the  public  for  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence and  minutest  particulars  of  every  mani- 
festation of  force  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents, 
by  that  lesser  army  of  ‘‘army  correspondents.” 
Sticking  to  Charleston  until  Sumter  was  screened 
by  the  smoky  shroud  of  the  final  bombardment ; 
coolly  eating  dinners  and  picking  teeth  at  the 
St.  Charles  in  New  Orleans  until  hustled  from 
the  steps  by  the  Provost  Guard,  and  hooted  at 
by  the  populace  as  an  “Abolitionist;”  looking 
upon,  and  noting  with  deliberation,  the  defiant 
and  reckless  proceedings  of  the  secession  inquisi- 
tion  at  Richmond,  until  the  last  spark  of  Union- 
ism was  extinguished ; entering  Alexandria  with 
Ellsworth,  and  writing  his  obituary  almost  be- 
fore his  assassin  had  ceased  to  breathe ; rushing 
to  the  front,  and  as  quickly  to  the  rear,  of  the 
great  Bull  Run  of  July  ’61 ; from  that  day  to 
this  the  “ army  correspondent”  has  not  ceased 
to  be  a concomitant  of  the  army,  and  to  share 


its  perils  and  fatigues,  and  to  enjoy  its  adven- 
tures and  experiences.  He  has  figured  in  the 
casualties  and  been  numbered  among  the  cap- 
tives ; he  has  been  killed  and  frequently  wound- 
ed; and  the  walls  of  the  loathsome  “Libby” 
yet  confine  several  of  these  indomitable  spirits : 
their  position  being  rendered  doubly  hazardous 
because  they  are  not  considered  prisoners  of  war, 
and  their  release  from  bondage  being  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  whims  of  their  captors.  But 
if,  upon  their  release,  there  remains  a cruelty  of 
the  enemy  yet  untold  these  men  will  bo  false  to 
their  calling. 

The  experiences  and  incidents  in  such  lives 
of  such  men  can  not  be  other  than  strange,  often- 
times amusing,  and  always  interesting.  Two 
years  in  the  saddle,  or  under  the  frail  but  wel- 
come canvas  of  the  camp,  have  been  full  of  ad- 
venture and  incident,  the  most  of  which  remain 
untold,  and  yet  can  scarce  grow  old  even  with 
age.  And  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  .these  hot 
days,  and  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  camp,  I 
am  jotting  these  notes. 

You  sip  your  coffee  at  breakfast,  and  must 
always  have  your  morning  paper,  with  its  column 
of  “ war  news,”  to  make  the  coffee  relish.  We 
sip  ours,  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  always 
without  cream,  and  need  nothing  to  make  it 
relish ; though  a sharp  skirmish  or  a galloping 
raid,  if  taken  just  before  the  coffee,  adds  zest  to 
your  relish  of  a cup  of  Government  Rio — ren- 
dered, by  a peculiar  process  of  camp  distillation, 
“as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.”  You  never 
think,  as  you  leisurely  sandwich  your  dainty 
breakfast  between  our  telegrams  and  letters,  of 
the  diflerence  between  that  breakfast  and  ours ; 
you  haven’t  any  idea  that  the  correspondent 
rode  fifty  miles  the  night  before  to  give  you  that 
item  at  breakfast  this  morning ; nor,  even  with 
your  war  news  at  your  elbow,  or  staring  at  you 
from  every  bulletin,  have  you  any  idea  of  the 
number,  class,  and  experiences  of  the  indomita- 
ble “ army  correspondents.” 

The  energy,  enterprise,  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  money  by  the  representatives  of  the 
press  with  the  army,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
single  object  of  getting  news,  and  getting  it 
too,  would  astonish  people,  were  even  only  the 
half  told.  Probably  in  no  business  in  existence 
is  the  competition  so  sharp  as  between  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  New  York  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  field.  When  I say  tliat  cases 
have  occurred  where  five  hundred  dollars  would 
be  a very  small  price  for  half  an  hour’s  time,  I 
state  a common  fact. 

When  McClellan  moved  on  empty  Manassas 
we  had  freshly  nibbed  our  pens,  and  scarce  an 
individual  foraging  party  by  the  troops  but 
stood  in  peril  of  being  instantly  chronicled  by 
the  rapacious  news-seekers,  whose  appetite  for 
items  had  been  greatly  sharpened  by  the  winter 
of  lethargy  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac. 
And  when  the  head  of  the  column  filed  through 
the  abandoned  works  we  were  all  there,  and  had 
to  assuage  our  disappointment  with  “quakers,” 
and  empty  barracks,  and  piles  of  rubbish.  There 
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being  no  news  to  write,  we  sought  for  trophies,  I 
and  not  a pile  of  flebris  any  where  that  escaped  | 
the  inspection  of  the  curiosity  hunters.  The  en-  ! 
emy  had  been  very  circumspect  in  his  departure, 
and  the  only  ornaments  we  found  were  broken 
frying-pans,  leaky  kettles,  and  dilapidated  cloth- 
ing, The  disgust  at  the  result  of  our  early  ef- 
forts for  “ making  history”  was  supreme. 

When  the  major  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, under  McClellan,  turned  its  head  toward 
Alexandria  for  debarkation  for  the  Peninsula, 

1 tarried  a while  with  M ‘Dowell,  and  marching 
through  the  mud  of  Manassas,  which  was  an 
ever-present  subject,  finally  bivouacked  in  the 
front  yard  of  old  Mrs.  Catlett,  at  Catlett’s  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  a 
spot  which  every  man  in  King’s  old  division  of 
the  First  Army  Corps  could  sketch  from  the 
memory  of  frequent  visits,  and  the  spot  render- 
ed more  historical  than  ever  in  August  of  last 
year  by  the  capture  of  General  John  Pope’s  bag- 
gage-train  by  Stuart.  Jeb  Stuart  always  stopped 
with  Mrs.  Catlett  when  be  visited  that  sectiony 
and  profited  thereby,  for  this  woman  knew  con- 
stantly all  about  our  movements  through  her  gra- 
cionsness  to  many  of  our  officers,  whose  tongues 
were  less  discreet  than  they  should  have  been. 
But  this  advance  soon  promised  to  be  fruitless ; 
and  though  a part  of  the  force  did  afterward 
shoot  off  and  take  the  hills  of  Falmouth,  yet  I 
returned  to  Alexandria,  and  with  Franklin’s  di- 
vision set  sail  for  Ship  Point,  then  the  base  of 
the  army  before  Yorktown. 

When  riding  back  from  Catlett’s  to  Alexan- 
dria, by  way  of  Manassas,  darkness  overtook  us, 
and  we  spread  our  blankets  that  night  on  the 
hard  floors  of  the  mansion  of  William  J.  Weir, 
a large  brick  house,  the  only  one  left  standing 
at  Manassas,  and  in  which  j^auregard  had  his 
head-quarters  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  There  is  a very  interesting  personal  his- 
tory connected  with  this  estate,  almost  legend- 
aiy  in  its  character.  Weir  w’as  an  aristocratic 
slaveholder  of  liberal  views,  whose  possessions  in 
the  immediate  winity  of  the  house  were  twen- 
ty-four hundred  acres  in  extent,  while  another 
plantation  of  six  hundred  acres  was  located  on 
the  bank  of  Broad  Run,  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant. Many  years  since  Weir  married  a foreign 
lady,  who  brought  him  a large  fortune  and  a 
family  of  eleven  active  sons  and  daughters.  The 
old  man’s  broad  acres  were  enough  for  all ; but 
while  some  were  prudent  and  sagacious,  others 
wasted  their  substance  in  riotous  living,  and 
three  sons  betrayed  their  country  and  joined  in 
the  rebellion.  The  old  mansion  was  still  stand- 
ing in  tolerable  repair ; but  it  was  only  spared  be- 
cause of  its  occupancy  by  the  rebel  General ; for 
Weir  was  strongly  suspected  of  Unionism,  did 
vote  against  secession  when  the  question  came 
up  at  the  polls,  and  was  actually  shut  up  in  the 
guard-house  for  saying,  as  he  witnessed  his  fruit 
trees  being  made  into  tire-wood,  that  he  didn’t 
know  as  he  would  be  used  any  worse  by  the 
Yankees  than  he  had  been  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  his  friends." 


His  “ property  in  man”  had  consisted  of  abom 
one  hundred  pieces,  nearly  all  highly  valuable 
fleld-hands.  Many  of  these  had  escaped,  some 
were  driven  South,  while  about  twenty  remain- 
ed on  the  two  farms.  When  the  rebels  retreat- 
ed the  old  man,  then  over  seventy,  went  with 
them.  In  company  with  a friend  I conversed 
for  an  hour  with  an  aged  “ uncle,”  who  “dan- 
dled Massa  Weir  on  his  knee  when  a child,”  and 
was  still  more  vigorous  than  his  owner.  He 
gave  us  much  information.  “ Massa  Weir,”  he 
said,  “ war  parsuaded  to  go  off  by  young  mas- 
sars,  who  wore  de  sho’der-straps,  and  swar  dc 
Yankees  kill  him.”  My  fiiend  asked  if  Massa 
Weir’s  return  would  be  looked  upon  with  favor. 
“ Dunno,”  was  the  sober  reply : “ 8j>ec’  he  neb- 
er  cum  back  ’cept  in  a pine  box.” 

The  farm  on  Broad  Run  was  the  residence  of 
the  overseer  and  quite  a number  of  likely  chat- 
tels. A small  race  turned  a mill,  which  ground 
the  com,  and  famished  the  remaining  negroes 
with  meal — all  they  had  to  subsist  upon.  The 
Run  had  been  forded  by  the  troops  at  this  place 
a few  days  before,  and,  the  movement  being 
slow*,  some  of  the  men  entered  the  mill  and  in- 
flicted some  injury.  The  next  day  old  ancle 
hobbled  up  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Cut- 
ler, to  ask  him  tp  protect  the  mill,  “ and  keep  de 
cul^d  folks  from  starvin’.”  After  giving  him 
the  assurance  desired  he  was  asked  some  ques- 
tions about  his  “massa,”  and  was  just  turning 
on  his  heel  when  my  poetical  friend,  Adjutant 
Haskell,  stmek  up  a strain  from  one  of  Whit- 
tier’s latest,  slightly  varied  for  the  occasion,  thus : 

mnssa  on  his  trabbeli  gone; 

He  leab  de  mill  behind; 

De  Lord*8  bref  blow  him.  furder  on. 

Like  corn>flhuck  in  de  wind.** 

The  son  of  Afric  stopped,  listened,  turned, 
and  with  a broad  grin  and  a face  illuminated  as 
with  the  light  of  youth,  he  bowed  himself  out, 
and  limped  down  the  road  as  briskly  as  though 
he  had  seen  but  the  half  of  his  fourscore  years. 
A few  days  after  wo  heard  from  the  old  man. 
“De  Lord’s  bref  had  blown  him  furder  on” — to 
his  last  Eternal  Home.  He  died  at  Culpepper, 
deserted  by  his  sons,  who  had  followed  the  re- 
treating army  on  its  march  to  Richmond. 

Arriving  at  Fortress  Monroe  I found  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  indiscretions  of  overzealous 
correspondents,  the  most  severe  as  well  as  ab- 
surd regulations  had  been  prescribed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  government.  The  extent  to  which 
the  censorship  was  used  here  has  never  been 
fully  known.  Correspondents  were  not  allowed 
to  state  it  at  the  time.  It  extended  to  the 
mails,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and  no  let- 
ter for  publication,  nor  even  private  letter  to 
the  editor,  could  pass  through  the  Post-Office 
without  the  approving  initials  of  a young  aid-do- 
camp  on  General  Wool’s  staff.  Skx)n  after  this 
extreme  was  modifled  by  the  adoption  of  a ;*a- 
ro/c,  really  more  precise  and  rigorous  in  its  re- 
quirements than  any  ever  administered  to  an  en- 
emy. This  parole  will  be  a great  curiosity  when 
the  final  history  of  the  war  is  written.  Bat  all 
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the  correspondents  eagerly  swallowed  it,  and  the 
magic  initials  of  “ S.,  Military  Supervisor 

of  Army  IiUelligence'^  obtained  them  free  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  military  lines  for  several 
months.  I am  not  sure  but  some  of  them  are 
traveling  on  it  yet.  The  document  covered  two 
printed  pages  of  letter-paper,  and  many  guards, 
terrified  at  its  length,  readily  passed  all  who  pr&> 
sented  it  rather  than  read  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  correspondents  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  have  not  fraternized  so- 
cially in  the  field  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
Western  armies.  This  is  probably  true.  The 
majority  of  the  correspondents  were  for  the  New 
York  papers,  who  were  so  sharply  in  competition 
tiiat  neither  one  chose  to  have  another  a spec- 
tator of  or  a participant  in  his  movements.  But 
there  were  several  instances  of  fraternization 
when  it  couldn't  be  helped,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  When  Y’ork- 
town  was  evacuated  there  might  have  been  seen 
at  least  one  correspondent  to  every  embrasure, 
with  a gun-carriage  for  a seat,  writing  up  the 
evacuation.  But  the  pursuit  was  rapid;  and 
after  digging  around  among  the  wrecks  for 
trophies,  and  carefully  picking  our  way  through 
the  torpedoes,  wo  join^  the  advance  and  ren- 
dezvoused that  night  at  the  house  of  one  Whit- 
taker, two  miles  east  of  Willfamsbujpg.  Gen- 
erals Keyes,  Sumner,  and  Heintzelman  all  had 
their  head-quarters  at  that  house.  The  corre- 
spondents, nine  in  number,  engaged  supper,  and 
made  arrangements  for  sleeping  on  the  floor. 
Daring  the  evening  more  officers  arrived.  The 
approaching  supper  was  long  in  making  its  ap- 
pearance; at  length  one  of  the  party  made  a 
recon  noissance  to  the  basement  and  discovered  a 
table,  around  which  were  seated  a dozen  offi- 
cers with  a fair  and  amiable  lady  at  the  head. 
To  all  appearance  they  had  concluded  their 
meal,  and  so  screwing  up  his  courage,  and  in 
his  politest  tone,  the  newspaper  man  ventured 
to  suggest  that  “there  were  nine  hungry  re- 
porters up  stairs  who  hadn't  had  a mouthful 
since  morning.”  “ Nor  wo  either,”  blandly  re- 
sponded Captain  M, ; whereupon  the  missionary 
departed  and  reported  the  state  of  affairs  to  his 
discomfited  companions  in  the  story  above.  But 
we  slept  that  night  on  a carpet,  and,  compared 
with  what  followed,  we  were  very  fortunate. 

Next  day  came  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
and  with  it  a dreary,  dreadful  rain-storm  w’hich 
soon  rendered  the  roads  next  to  impassable.  I 
had  ridden  to  Cheeseman's  Creek  early  in  the 
morning  with  dispatches,  and  got  back  to  Whit- 
taker's house  just  as  Hancock  started  to  make 
his  famous  charge  on  the  right.  My  horse  be- 
ing nearly  exhausted,  I dismounted  and  followed 
the  moving  column  on  foot.  It  was  then  near- 
ly four  o'clock.  I got  to  the  battle-field,  but 
the  mud  was  so  deep  that,  though  traveling  un- 
til ten  o'clock  at  night,  I made  but  four  miles, 
just  the  distance  to  the  captured  redoubts  and 
back.  Returning  to  Whittaker's  house,  1 found 
that  General  M'Clellan  had  located  his  head- 
quarters there,  and  that  the  head-quarters  of  the 


newspaper  corps  had  been  precipitated  into  the 
cellar.  I was  the  last  man  in,  save  two  who 
had  gone  to  the  r^ar  in  great  disgust.  Nobody 
knew  any  thing  about  the  battle,  yet  all  were 
busy  writing.  Though  in  a terribly  desolate 
plight  as  regarded  my  personal  condition,  yet  I 
was  the  only  man  in  the  room  who  had  not  lost 
bis  temper.  The  day  bad  been  horrible,  and 
every  body  was  morose  and  sullen.  Some  of  us 
wrote  until  two  a.m.  ; thus  occupying  a large 
table,  which  afterward  was  the  only  spot  in  the 
cellar  not  covered  by  some  sleeping  human  form. 
On  this  the  Times  and  the  World  disposed  them- 
selves ; the  Tribune  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  stone- 
floor  against  the  wall ; the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
snored  lustily  from  a bench  near  the  fire.  Dar- 
ing the  night  some  surly  surgeon  kicked  my 
boots  into  the  fire-place,  and  in  the  morning  1 
found  them  cinders.  But  not  to  be  nonplused, 
1 extracted  a pair  of  fine  calf-skins  from  my 
saddle-bags,  and  grew  defiant  as  well  as  des- 
perate. The  next  night  I had  wet  feet. 

When  daylight  camel  found  the  Tribune  out 
in  the  yard  rubbing  the  aches  out  of  his  lK)nes, 
and  searching  for  his  horse,  which  could  not  bo 
found.  He  innocently  asked  a darkey  standing 
near  to  assist  in  the  search,  and  endeavored  to 
propitiate  him  by  shaking  a five-dollar  bill  in 
his  face.  “Dunno  'bout  findin’  dat  ar  horse,” 
responded  John ; “ 'spec  likely  could  find  you  a 
horse.”  “Very  %vell;  a horse  will  do,”  said 
W. ; and  in  about  an  hour  1 saw  him  mounted 
on  a steed  of  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  which 
I am  sure  was  the  very  one  abandoned  by  the 
trooper  who  had  stolen  his. 

Leaving  an  assistant  to  pick  up  the  debris  of 
the  battle  I started  for  Cheeseman's  Creek  with 
letters,  and  breakfastless  (os  we  had  been  sup- 
perless  and  dinnerless  the  day  before) ; 1 plash^ 
back  through  the  deep  mud,  which  has  never 
been  equaled  ^ny  where  save  in  the  pine  lands 
at  Falmouth.  Arriving  at  the  camp  of  Porter’s 
Division  below  Yorktown,  I found  a fortunate 
chance  to  forward  my  letters  by  a gentleman 
going  direct  to  New  York ; and  then  going  to 
my  tent  horrified  my  servant  by  my  appearance, 
who  declared,  with  uplifted  hands,  that  1 “ was 
de  dirtiest-looking  man  he  eber  did  see.”  But 
next  day  found  me  in  good  condition  again,  and 
on  my  way  by  steamer  to  West  Point,  with 
Sedgwick’s  Division,  where  Franklin  had  al- 
ready  gone,  and  where  he  >vas  engaged  in  a 
handsome  little  fight  when  we  arrived. 

The  propensity  of  correspondents  to  rush  to 
the  front  frequently  got  them  into  trouble. 
There  was  a very  general  desire  to  accompany 
the  cavalry  advance,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg  not  less  than  half  a dozen  could 
always  be  found  literally  leading  the  advance 
squadron.  This  induced  an  order  prohibiting 
them  from  pushing  farther  to  the  front  than  the 
head-quarters  of  the  commanding  general.  The 
day  this  order  was  issued  the  cavalry  advance 
had  been  full  of  “ specials.”  At  night  they  re- 
tired a short  distance  to  the  rear,  and  sought  a 
comfortable  house  for  quarters.  It  happened 
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to  be  in  this  instance  the  residence  of  a venera- 
ble and  stanch  Union  man,  who  has  since  repre- 
sented the  loyal  portion  of  Virginia  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate.  They  were  hospitably  re- 
' ceived,  and  very  handsomely  entertained  by  the 
ladies  with  excellent  music  np  to  a late  hour  in 
the  evening.  It  was  not  far  from  midnight  when 
a iQud  rap  startled  them,  and  upon  opening  the 
door  the  tall  form  of  the  general  commanding 
the  cavalry  advance  darkened  it.  What  he 
wanted  be  didn’t  say ; but  when  he  found  the 
house  full  of  the  ubiquitous  newspaper  men  then 
his  temper,  never  the  most  amiable,  got  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  and  he  summarily  ordered  them  un- 
der arrest  It  happened  that  one  of  the  corre- 
spondents was  done  up  in  the  uniform  of  a cap- 
tain of  cavalry,  and  when  this  was  perceived  he 
became  the  special  object  of  reprimand.  Ex- 
postulations were  of  no  avail ; back  to  the  rear, 
through  seven  miles  of  mud  and  darkness,  they 
went.  The  next  mornirtg  they  were  brought 
up  before  General  M‘Clellan,  whose  good  nature 
dismissed  them  with  a slight  reproof. 

The  order  was  at  first  partly  observed,  but 
soon  fell  into  disuse,  though  the  Provost  Guard 
of  the  advance  kept  a sharp  look-out  for  the  vio- 
lators of  it.  When  riding  one  day  up  beyond 
White  House,  I met  two  of  the  fraternity  re- 
turning from  the  front  rapidly  on  foot.  A ser- 
geant with  a cavalry  patrol  was  not  far  behind, 
they  said,  and  they  had  been  dodging  him  for 
two  days.  The  previous  night  they  had  slept  in 
a meadow  by  the  side  of  a hedge-fence,  with  a 
couple  of  friendly  boards  for  a covering. 

The  pleasantest  experiences  of  the  Peninsula 
campaign,  and  indeed  of  any  campaign  through 
which  I have  passed,  were  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  “White  House,”  on  the  Pamunky  River,  so 
long  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  army  on  the 
Chickahominy.  Communication  was  regular 
with  Fortress  Monroe  each  day  by  water,  and 
by  railroad  to  the  Chickahominy  front.  Tlie 
country  was  laid  out  in  large  plantations,  and 
therefore  sparsely  settled.  Guerrilla  fighting 
had  not  b^n  inaugurated,  the  roads  were  usu- 
ally good,  and  the  ride  of  twenty  miles,  from 
Gaines’s  Mill  to  White  House,  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  of  a hot  day  in  June  was  quite  agree- 
able. The  historical  associations  of  this  spot 
are  very  interesting,  and  its  later  associations 
will  blend  the  memoncs  of  the  Rebellion  >\dth 
those  of  the  Revolution.  The  estates  of  the  Lee 
family  seem  to  have  been  doomed  to  desolation. 
“ Arlington”  has  been  a military  post  ever  since 
the  war  began,  and  “White  House,”  fresh,  fra- 
grant, and  beautiful  w-hen  our  cavalry  first  en- 
camped in  its  broad  fields  last  summer,  is  now 
n wide  plain  trampled  into  flinty  hardness,  the 
“White  House”  itself  a blackened  ruin,  and 
the  hundred-year  locusts  and  elms  which  lined 
the  avenues  all  laid  low  and  withered,  that  the 
gun-boats  in  the  Pamunky  might  have  better 
range. 

I made  my  advent  to  the  spot  on  the  14th  day 
of  May,  with  Colonel  Farnsworth  and  his  gal- 
lant Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry.  We  camped  in 
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a clover  field,  and  were  literally  “in  clover”  up 
to  our  knees.  To  the  left  of  our  camp  was  a field 
of  green  and  luxuriant  wheat,  one  thousand 
acres  broad.  In  front  of  us  was  the*  “ White 
House,”  or  rather  the  successor  to  the  original 
“White  House”  which  had  been  burned  thirty 
years  before,  and  on  whose  ruins  was  erected 
the  present  building — not  a “White  House,” 
but  a neat  cottage  building  of  a light  neutral 
tint,  with  a handsome  lawn  in  front  and  garden 
on  the  side  and  rear  toward  the  river.  Here 
we  picked,  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  first  hand- 
ful of  strawberries  and  the  first  bouquet  of  the 
season.  The  name  of  Washington  is  intimate- 
ly associated  with  this  spot.  ’Twas  here,  while 
on  a journey  from  Fredericksburg  to  Williams- 
burg (then  the  seat  of  State  Government),  that 
he  stopped  for  a meal  only,  but  meeting  the 
charming  widow,  Martha  Custis,  staid  all  night, 
the  next  day ; came  again,  wooed,  won,  and  w'os 
wed  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Peter,  scarce  two 
miles  distant.  The  church  was  visited  by  thou- 
sands of,our  troops,  and  reverently  respected  for 
its  associations.  I passed  it  one  day,  and  found 
it  in  a good  state  of  repair,  with  its  memories 
and  ivies  still  clinging  around  it.  It  had  been 
a plain  yet  attractive  structure ; and  as  I viewed 
the  vacant  altar,and  auditorium,  I could  not  r^ 
press  the  ardent  wdsh  that  the  chronicle  of  peace 
might  once  more  issue  from  the  forsaken  pulpit. 

When  our  forces  took  possession  of  the  estate 
it  was  the  residence  of  William  Henry  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  a son  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was 
then  a Colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  rebel  service, 
was  afterward  made  Brigadier-General,  and  is 
now  a prisoner  of  war  and  hostage  in  our  hands. 

The  title  of  the  property  is  vested,  through  a 
family  bequest,  in  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wickham 
Lee,  wife  of  William  Henry.  Up  to  the  time 
of  our  arrival  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  been  re- 
siding there  with  her  daughter-in-law,  but  the 
house  was  shut  up  and  abandoned,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  furniture  remaining  in  it.  Not 
long  after  Mrs.  General  Lee  was  captured  near 
Old  Church,  and  General  M‘Clellan  courteously 
passed  her  through  our  lines  under  a flag  of 
truce.  It  is  suggestive  to  add,  that  three  daj'S 
after  this  occurrence  Jeb  Stuart  and  the  young 
Lees  made  their  great  raid  around  our  army  as 
it  lay  on  the  Chickahominy. 

There  were  (or  had  been)  three  hundred 
slaves  on  the  estate.  Most  of  them  remained. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  their  former 
ourner,  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  they 
were  to  be  free  in  October,  1862.  Doubtless 
they  have  not  realized  a freeman’s  estate,  save 
such  as  availed  themselves  of  the  op|)ortunity 
offered  by  the  presence  of  our  army.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  our  cavalry  tlie  negroes  at  once  quit 
work  and  commenced  a traffic  with  the  troops. 

A large  business  was  done  in  shad,  thousands 
being  caught  by  the  slaves  in  the  Pamunky, 
and  for  a week  while  we  lay  there  elegant  fresh 
shad  were  our  staple  food.  “ Jedo,”  the  over- 
seer, threatened  the  negroes  if  they  did  not  re- 
sume work ; the  soldiers  heard  of  it,  and  they 
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threatened  Jedo ; and  the  slaves  were  their  own 
masters  for  the  time  being. 

One  of  the  oldest  among  them,  a sincere 
veteran  of  eighty  years,  conducted  me  about  the 
house,  pointed  out  the  window  sills  that  were 
made  from  pieces  of  the  old  house,  and  showed 
me  a small  and  plain  table  which  Washington 
had  used  to  write  upon.  The  fate  of  the  spot  is 
well  known.  Its  occupancy  as  a military  post 
changed  its  aspect  from  that  of  a quiet  and  love- 
ly country  residence,  to  that  of  a busy,  bustling 
commercial  port,  with  a very  strong  martial  ap- 
pearance. The  final  abandonment  brought  with 
it  destruction  to  every  remaining  thing,  includ- 
ing the  house  itself,  which  was  burned,  it  is  be- 
lieved, through  some  misconception  of  orders  on 
the  part  of  the  oflicer  charged  with  the  final 
withdrawal  of  our  forces. 

The  experiences  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“ Seven  Days’  Retreat**  were  the  most  exciting, 
the  most  exhausting,  as  well  as  the  most  amus- 
ing, and  they  can  scarcely  be  alluded  to  at  suffi- 
cient length  to  give  them  in  all  their  interesting 
detail.  As  soon  as  railroad  communication  with 
the  White  House  had  been  destroyed,  many  of 
the  correspondents,  with  more  discretion  than 
valor,  be  it  said,  eagerly  sought  out  the  advance 
cavalry  guard  which  was  to  open  communication 
with  our  gun-boats  on  James  River.  And  to 
these  men,  imbued  with  not  a little  panic  feel- 
ing, were  the  people  at  the  North  indebted  for 
the  early  and  egregiously  absurd  stories  of  total 
demolition  and  capture,  which  preceded  the  re- 
ceipt of  more  truthful  as  well  as  official  accounts. 
The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  the  whole 
retreat  on  foot  The  morning  after  the  battle 
of  Gaines’s  Mill  I placed  my  horses  in  charge  of 
the  quarter-master  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  regi- 
ment, while  1 walked  down  to  Savage  Station, 
only  a short  distance  from  their  camp,  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  prospect  was  for  getting  off  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  which  I had  consumed  all 
night  in  preparing  amidst  the  horrid  din  and 
rattle  of  the  retreating  columns,  as  they  crowded 
and  crushed  over  the  two  remaining  bridges. 
On  my  return  to  the  camp  I not  only  found  the 
regiment  gone,  but  the  spot  it  occupied  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  from  the  shells  which  the 
enemy’s  guns  on  Garnett’s  farm  were  then  throw- 
ing into  those  woods.  I made  a hasty  retreat, 
and  owing  to  the  mutations  of  circumstances 
saw  no  more  of  my  horses  until  they  landed  at 
Alexandria,  two  months  afterward. 

We  started  from  Savage  Station  toward  even- 
ing and  spread  our  blankets  that  night  with 
Colonel  Roberts,  of  the  Second  Maine  regiment, 
on  a hill  just  south  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  Be- 
fore morning  an  incident  occurred  which  was 
only  one  of  many  of  a like  character  that  hap- 
pened daring  the  retreat,  and  fully  illustrates 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  troops  became  im- 
bued with  a sense  of  their  position,  especially 
when  it  is  extra  hazardous.  A squadron  of  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  had  been  sent  out 
on  a reconnoissance  toward  Charles  City,  and 
on  their  return  they  were  mistaken  for  the  ene- 
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my  by  our  pickets,  who  came  rushing  back  into 
camp,  which  was  soon  in  a grand  state  of  up- 
roar and  confusion,  the  effect  being  fearfully 
increased  by  the  pitchy  darkness  which  prevailed. 

For  a few  moments  only  a panic  existed,  when 
the  cause  of  the  alarm  was  ascertained,  and 
quiet  restored.  But  those  few  moments  were 
terrible,  and  were  repeated  every  night  follow- 
ing. The  next  night  a single  mule  stampeded 
the  whole  of  McCall’s  Division.  A frightened 
horse  which  came  rushing  through  the  woods 
threw  into  panic  two  of  the  best  regiments  of 
Morell’s  Division. 

The  march  made  during  Sunday,  J une  29th, 
by  the  Fifth  Corps  is  known  to  this  day  in  that 
corps  as  the  blind  march.”  It  commenced 
early  in  the  morning,  and  was  kept  up  with  fre- 
quent halts  all  day  and  all  nigjit  following.  It 
was  not  toward  James  River,  nor  toward  Rich- 
mond, but  a sort  of  semicircular  movement, 
which,  if  continued,  would  take  us  into  Rich- 
mond, and  many  of  the  officers  really  believed 
we  were  marching  on  that  city  by  the  fiank.  Ra- 
tions had  been  replenished,  and  word  was  passed 
to  conduct  the  march  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
There  was  something  singularly  impressive  and 
mysterious  about  that  Sunday  nights  march. 

We  pursued  a narrow  road,  mostly  through  a 
dense  forest.  The  darkness  was  so  thick  that 
you  could  barely  discern  the  forms  of  the  men 
walking  by  your  side;  the  men  were  kept  in 
close  order,  and  every  straggler  by  the  road-side 
was  picked  up  and  put  under  guard  at  the  head 
of  each  regiment ; halts  were  frequent,  and  there 
prevailed  a death-like  stillness ; at  one  time  I 
had  just  raised  a canteen  of  cold  coffee  to  my 
lips,  the  first  refreshment  of  the  day,  when  the 
column  was  thrown  into  a momentaiy  panic,  the 
men  rushing  in  disorder  into  the  ro^s ; the  of- 
ficers, with  subdued  yet  firm  voices,  soon  re- 
stored order,  when  it  was  found  that  the  cause 
of  the  panic  w’as  a frightened  horse  which  had 
rushed  into  one  of  the  regiments  ahead,  from  out 
of  the  dark  and  dense  woods.  Not  much  dam- 
age was  done ; the  greatest  loss,  perhaps,  was 
the  canteen  of  coffee,  of  which  I had  scarcely 
tasted,  and  which  had  been  knocked  out  of  my 
hands  and  was  now  nowhere  to  be  found.  It 

was  a sore  affliction  to  Major  B , who  had 

kindly  offered  it  to  me,  and  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  making  more  until  next  day.  The 
march  continued,  and  I kept  with  the  column 
until  near  midnight,  when  fatigue  overcame  me, 
and  in  company  with  one  of  my  messengers, 
who  was  as  horseless  and  useless  os  I,  we  selected 
a soft  spot  by  the  side  of  a fence,  and  spreading 
our  blankets,  of  which  we  carried  a good  supply 
on  our  backs,  we  were  soon  asleep.  We  awoke 
at  daylight,  having  slept  very  soundly,  and  to 
our  surprise  found  the  very  regiment  which  we 
had  left  the  night  before  marching  toward  New- 
market, now  just  passing  us  on  the  counter- 
march. We  congratulated  ourselves  upon  hav- 
ing saved  five  hours  weary  travel. 

The  column  was  in  better  spirits;  the  day 
before  every  body  knew  we  were  not  marching 
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toward  James  River,  which  was  the  one  great 
desire  of  all.  But  this  morning  the  direction 
of  the  march  induced  stronger  hopes,  and  soon 
striking  a road  whicll  our  compasses  told  us  led 
directly  south,  hearts  became  lighter,  and  the 
troops  moved  with  great  rapidity.  By  nine  a.m. 
we  marched  through  a corn-field  on  the  top  of 
Malvern  Hill,  and  the  cheering  shapes  of  our 
gun-boats  came  fully  in  view. 

This  was  the  day  of  the  battle  of  White  Oak 
Swamp,  fought  by  Smith,  Sumner,  and  Heintzel- 
man,  and  which  was  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  successful  battle  of  the  seven  days, 
for  it  saved  our  entire  transportation,  which  was 
hotly  pressed.  I spent  several  hours  that  after- 
noon on  the  top  of  Malvern  Hill,  and  the  esca- 
pade of  our  wagons  from  the  clutches  of  the  en- 
emy, and  the  long,  interminable,  rushing  lines 
of  teams  os  they  poured  down  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hill  upon  the  river  flat  below,  and  then 
hurried  down  the  river  road  amidst  blinding 
clouds  of  dust,  was  a scene  worth  a year  of  life 
to  sec.  General  M‘ClelIan  had  his  head-quar- 
ters that  night  at  KaxalPs  house  at  Hardin’s 
Landing,  seven  miles  above  Harrison’s.  We 
pitched  ours  under  a tree  not  far  off,  and  sought 
a bath  in  the  muddy,  blackish  waters  of  the 
James  River ; and  then  paid  a lucky  soldier  a 
dollar  in  gold  for  a canteen  of  pure  cold  water 
from  the  “ head-quarters”  well ; and  would  have 
paid  three  times  as  much  for  a good  round  meal, 
a thing  we  had  not  seen  for  at  least  four  days. 
But  fortune  did  not  desert  us,  for  soon  my  com- 
panion came  in,  and  as  the  result  of  a foraging 
expedition  showed  four  fine  spring  chickens,  he 
having  propitiated  a rebel  widow  to  the  extent 
of  one  dollar  in  gold.  She  parted  with  her 
chickens  reluctantly,  but  afterward  philosophic- 
ally reasoned  that  if  she  “didn’t  sell  ’em  the 
soldiers  would  steal  ’em.”  My  friend  knowing 
the  modest  propensities  of  the  soldiers  in  that 
respect  coincided  with  her,  and  triumphantly 
brought  the  chickens  into  camp.  We  begged 
some  “hard  tack”  from  M‘Clellan’s  orderlies, 
and  building  a fire  roasted  our  chickens  on  forked 
sticks,  and  no  epicure  ever  enjoyed  a meal  of 
rare  game  with  gi*eater  relish  than  we  did  those 
chickens  that  night.  We  slept  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a tree,  without  the  least  thought  or  con- 
cern of  the  morrow,  though  it  proved  an  event- 
ful day. 

In  the  morning  we  fell  in  with  our  excellent 
friend  P.,  of  the  Trihune,  fortunate  enough  to 
be  mounted.  The  last  I had  seen  of  him  he 
was  poking  among  a pile  of  burning  knapsacks 
near  Savage  Station,  and,  being  an  insatiable 
trophy- Iiiin ter,  finally  extracted  a photograph 
album,  containing  the  likenesses  of  four  hand- 
some young  ladies,  with  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  the  index.  With  each  of  these  the 
modest  P.  opened  a correspondence,  under  plea 
of  returning  their  photographs,  which  he  kept 
up  several  months.  But  P.  carried  our  bag- 
gage for  us  on  his  horse,  seven  miles,  to  Harri- 
son’s Landing,  and  we  owe  him  a debt  of  grat- 
itude. “H.  D.  B.,”  of  the  Cincinnati  Cbw- 


mercial,  joineil  us  during  the  day  at  Hardin’s 
Landing,  but  declined  the  proffer  to  foot  it  to 
Harrison  s.  There  was  but  one  solitaiy  vessel 
at  Hardin’s,  a schooner  laden  with  hay.  B. 
went  to  the  captain  of  this  vessel,  and  made  a 
private  arrangement  with  him,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  ten  dollars,  that  when  the  rebels  got 
there — ^for  he  was  sure  they  would — he  should 
have  the  privilege  of  being  on  board  when  the 
vessel  dropped  down  the  river.  B.  stuck  by 
the  schooner;  the  rest  of  hs  tramped  to  Harri- 
son’s Landing  during  the  day,  and  found  the 
hospital  transport  Daniel  Webster  just  abont  to 
leave  with  a load  of  wounded.  To  our  con- 
sternation, strict  orders  had  been  issued  to  al- 
low no  one  to  leave,  save  surgeons,  nurses,  and 
wounded.  But,  having  got  thus  far,  our  re- 
sources did  not  fail  us  here.  The  captain  of 
the  guard  politely  managed  to  mistake  us  for 
“a  surgeon  and  two  nurses,”  and  by  dork  we 
were  in  sight  of  Fortress  Monroe.  That  ended 
my  Peninsular  experience. 

The  sharp  competition  constantly  being  waged 
between  the  different  correspondents  in  the  field 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  many  amusing  scenes, 
and  many  occasions  of  professional  sharp  prac- 
tice occur,  sometimes  legitimate  and  sometimes 
otherwise.  One  or  two  instances  will  aptly  il- 
lustrate. While  the  army  lay  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  there  was  a great  desire  among  the  news- 
paper men  to  obtain  Richmond  papers,  and  they 
succeeded  in  getting  nearly  all  that  came  througli 
the  pickets  by  the  aid  of  their  friends  in  the  va- 
I rious  divisions.  Finally  an  order  was  issued  re- 
I quiring  all  Richmond  papers  to  be  sent  as  soon 
I as  obUiined  to  head-quarters.  A few  days  after, 

I when  Richmond  papers  were  especially  looked 
for,  an  enterprising  reporter  succeeding  in  ob- 
taining one  by  inducing  a negro  to  go  through 
the  lines  and  return,  when  he  personally  hast- 
ened to  White  House  with  it,  sure  of  being  ahead 
that  time.  One  of  his  competitors  heard  of  it, 
lodged  a complaint  at  the  Provost  Marshal’s 
office,  and  a cavalry  gnard  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  White  House,  arrested  the  correspond- 
ent before  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  paper  ofiT, 
and  put  him  in  the  guard-house  for  forty-eight 
hours. 

Again,  when  our  army  occupied  Frederick 
in  September  a year  ago,  one  or  two  of  the 
most  enterprising  were  early  on  hand,  and  rail- 
road communication  with  Baltimore  being  sus- 
pended they  were  obliged  to  send  their  dispatch- 
es through  to  Baltimore  on  horseback.  At  that 
time  a strong  picket  was  thrown  out  from  Bal- 
timore to  Ellicott’s  Mills,  and  Burnside’s  corps 
lay  on  the  pike  near  Lisbon.  Late  one  evening 
a reporter  entered  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
Provost  Marshal’s  office  in  Lisbon,  and  address- 
ing a gentleman  in  semi-military  costume  sit- 
ting at  a table,  introduced  himself,  stated  his 
business,  and  asked  for  a pass  which  would  en- 
able him  to  get  through  the  pickets  at  Ellicott’s 
Mills  after  the  countersign  was  out.  The  re- 
ply w'as  that  he  could  not  obtain  a pass  which 
would  take  him  through  the  pickets,  but  ha 
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coaid  have  a note  to  the  Provost  Marshal  at 
Eliicott's  Mills  which  would  probably  procure 
for  him  the  pass  required.  He  was  “very  much 
obliged,’*  and  received  the  following  note : 

Hkai>>quabters,  Lisbon,  Maktlakd,  Sep.  18. 
Pn>vo9t  Marnhal^  Ji  Hi  colt*  9 Mills: 

The  bearer  repreeeota  hinuelf  as  a reporter  and  piei> 

seoger  for  the  New  York . From  certain  suspicious 

clrciimatancei  I am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  ho  is  no> 
thing  but  a Baltimore  secesaionist  and  spy.  lie  wants  n 
pass,  and  I have  referred  him  to  you ; but  1 think  it  would 
i)e  welt  enough  to  detain  him  until  he  can  satisfactorily 
identify  hlmselC  Yours,  etc., 

Timothy  Jones, 

Captaia  aod  Provost  Manhal. 

The  correspondent  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
Upon  being  challenged  by  the  pickets  at  Elli- 
cott’s  Mills,  he  presented  his  letter,  whereupon 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  detained  some  I 
twenty  hours  before  he  could  satisfy  the  officers 
that  a cruel  “sell”  had  been  practiced  upon 
him.  Of  course  “Timothy  Jones”  was  nob^y 
less  than  a lazy  correspondent  who  had  got  be- 
hind in  his  duties;  and  he  at  once  improved  his 
chance,  went  up  to  Frederick,  and  got  in  his 
account  ns  soon  as  his  poor  competitor  whom 
he  had  practiced  this  serious  joke  upon. 

The  nature  of  the  intercourse  a correspondent  1 
may  have  with  the  officers  of  the  army  depends  I 
in  a great  measure  upon  his  conduct  while  I 
among  them.  He  can  make  all  the  friends  he 
desires — not  through  propitiation  by  the  use  of 
his  pen  indiscriminately,  but  by  a course  just  the  { 
reverse — a uniform  silence  whenever  approached 
by  unwortliy  motives.  | 

The  restrictions  imposed  upon  correspondents  I 
liave  frequently  been  very  absurd,  and  have  al-  | 
ways  appeared  as  though  based  upon  the  ground 
that  correspondents  must  necessarily  not  be  men  ^ 
of  sense  and  discretion.  Every  Commanding  | 
General,  unless  it  l>o  Burnside,  has  had  “is-' 
sues”  with  them,  and  in  every  case  it  has  end- 
ed by  the  correspondents  remaining  in  the  field.  I 
McClellan  permitted  them  to  remain  under  re- 
strictions from  the  War  Department.  Pope  sum-  | 
marily  ordered  them  all  from  his  lines,  though 
two  remained  to  chronicle  his  defeat  at  Bull  | 
Run ; and  one  of  them  was  arrested  nine  times 
before  he  got  out  of  Pope’s  lines,  being  released  i 
the  last  time  in  a very  summary  manner  by  the 
gruff  but  brave  Sumner.  Hooker  disciplined 
the  correspondents  as  severely  as  he  disciplined 
his  troops,  but  did  at  least  one  good  thing  in 
compelling  each  one  to  father  his  own  produc- 
tions. 


which  ho  placed  within  their  reach  afterward. 

I One  of  the  best  anecdotes  of  Burnside  is  the  re- 
ply he  made  to  certain  dissatisfied  correspond- 
ents, who  complained  to  him  that  certain  papers 
had  published  contraband  particulars  of  the  Ex- 
pedition. “ The  newspapers  can’t  make  mo 
succeed,  nor  make  me  fail,”  said  the  General; 
“I  am  going  to  sink  or  swim  with  this  Expedi- 
tion.” The  significance  of  the  last  remark  was 
peculiar ; for  we  had  been  nearly  three  weeks  on 
the  sand-bars  of  Hatteras,  and  through  the  prev- 
alence of  almost  constant  Storms  a large  por- 
tion of  the  expedition  had  already  sunk.  But 
I its  final  and  complete  success  is  a matter  of  his- 
tory. 

Hooker  always  treated  every  correspondent 
who  visited  him  with  great  politeness,  but  he 
cared  very  little  for  their  opinion,  and  was  ns 
lenient  toward  the  journals  whose  language  was 
inimical  to  him  as  to  those  professing  to  be  his 
friends.  The  representative  of  a radical  journal 
once  asked  him  why  he  allowed  a certain  “Cop- 
perhead” journal  to  circulate  in  his  army. 
“Well,  ril  see  about  it,”  said  Hooker.  Somo- 
time  afterward,  when  asked  by  the  same  party 
why  he  did  not  suppress  it,  he  replied  that  he 
“ had  read  it  carefully  every  day  for  two  weeks, 
and  was  still  looking  for  the  overt  art  which 
would  justify  him  in  doing  it.”  Nothing  more 
was  said  about  the  suppression  of  newspapers  by 
that  party. 

The  policy  of  our  present  Commanding  Gen- 
eral toward  the  newspaper  fraternity,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  developed,  seems  to  be  the  “ let  alone” 
policy,  which  I take  it  will  be  most  heartily  ap- 
preciated by  the  profession.  Doubtless  he  will 
be  equally  grateful  if  the  policy  on  their  part  is 
reciprocal. 

There  has  not  yet  been  in  this  war  a just  and 
systematic  coarse  pursued  toward  the  newspa- 
per representatives  in  the  field.  Had  the  Gov- 
ernment organized  a regular  system  and  ex- 
tended proper  facilities  to  the  Press,  many  lead- 
ing men  of  the  profession  would  have  been  found 
in  the  field,  and  the  abuses  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  complained  vrould  never  have  arisen. 
But  owing  to  short-sightedness  in  some  of 
the  departments,  the  course  of  the  Government 
toward  the  Press,  in  the  matter  of  news,  has 
been  one  of  persecution  ; and  the  class  of  corre- 
spondents in  the  field  has  been  far  below  what 
I it  ought  to  be,  for  it  has  really  required  some 
sacrifice  of  self-respect  for  an  honorable  and  just 
man  to  enter  the  field  and  submit  to  the  im- 


Bumside  treated  them  very  respectfully,  and  | posed  restrictions  as  well  as  reflections.  For 
on  his  expedition  to  North  Carolina  granted  j this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  may  be  ascribed  the 
them  many  valuable  favors.  I joined  his  fleet  j fact  that,  among  all  the  war  correspondents  in 
at  Annapolis,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  ex-  < the  field,  there  has  not  yet  one  appeared  of  suf- 
cellcnt  accommodations  furnished  for  the  Press  ficient  prominence  and  distinguished  ability  to 
on  board  the  steamer  Cossack^  and  the  facilities  , designate  him  as  the  “ Historian  of  the  War.” 
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j ita  place.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a blacl:- 
],  A I guard  such  as  Crosluo  can  escape  now  altogether 

,(  unscathed/* 

\ ^ “ Ho  hasn’t  esca]K;d  yet,"  said  Johnnr, 

^ ^ ^ ^ * Hon’t  you  go  and  put  your  finger  in  the  pio 

j - make  a fool  of  ypnrself,’*  said  the  earl.  If 

had  behooved  anyone  to  resent  in  any  violent 
JKsmy  ii  fashion  the  evil  doiic  by  Crosbic,  Bernard  Dale, 

1 1 the  earl's  nephew,  should  have  been  the  avenger, 
I ; !i  under  these  circumstaticcs 

■JPPI ■ j lilf  '^ir^  Ml  hc  'vas  dis[»osed  to  think  that  there  should  be  no 
: I jit  Si- iiivf  such  violent  vengeance.  “Things  were  difl'er- 
Icj  !|  fi  i f when  I was  young,”  ho  said  to  himself.  But 

^ j l'i  Humes  gathered  fmm  the  carl’s  tone  that  the 
is* I ! I ' words  were  not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
lili  i thoughts,  and  he  declared  to  himself  over 

over  again  tlmt  Crosbie  had  not  yet  escaped. 
Ib  I got  into  the  train  at  Giiestwick,  taking  a 

w I fi**st-class  ticket,  because  the  earla  groom  in  liv. 
11  \ [l f rrT  attendance  upon  him.  Had  he  been 

jp llillllljf  ‘ I*®  would  have  gone  in  « chenfK?r  carriage, 

•ill  i him,  was  it  not?  little  also,  and 

f <wW*^  ii  mean  ? My  friend,  can  yon  say  t hat  y^iii  would 

i'  same  at  his  age?  Ar«  you 
5 quite  sure  that  you  would  not  do  the  same  now' 

' that  you  Rrt‘  double  his  ago?  Be  that  as  it 

Johnny  Eanie.^  did  that  foolish  thing,  and 
1 gave  the  groom  in  livery  Jialf  a crown  into  the 
Iwtrguin.  ' 

“ Wc  shall  bare  you  down  again  soon,  Mr. 
rER  XNXIV  John/*  said  the  groom,  who  seemed  to  under- 

stand  timi  Mr.  Eames  was  to  be  made  quite  at 
; COMBAT.  j homo  at  the  manor. 

t John  Eames  waa  at  bis  He  went  fast  fq  sleep  in  the  catrioge,  nnd  did 
at  twelve  ; but  an  incident ! not  awake  till  the  train  was  stopped  nt  ti  e Ihir- 
5 his  jurival  there  very  im-  Chester  Junerk  n. 

» which  are  now”  being  told  “Waiting  for  the  ui>-tTain  from  Barchester. 
it  is  csscMttially  necessary  Sir/*  said  ilm  guard.  “They’re  alvvay.s  late/’ 
bribed  with  some  minute-  Then  he  went  to  sleep  again,  and  was  aroused 

in  a few  minutes  by  some  one  entering  the  car- 
) the  various  conversations  riagein  a great  hurry.  The  branch  train  hnd 
ith  Eames  as  to  Lily  Dale  come  in  just  as  the  gimnlmns  of  the  line  then 
ion,  had  always  spoken  of  present  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  pas- 
ost  v'chement  abhorrence,  sengers  on  the  main  line  should  not  Ik?  kept  w'att- 
jlackguard/*  said  tlio  cArl,  ing  any  longer.  The  transfer  of  men,  women, 
e out  of  Ins  round  eyes  a«  and  luggage  was  therefore  made  in  great  haste, 
curl  was  by  no  means  gi^'on  ' nnd  they  who  were  now  taking  their  new  seats 
'ing,  in  the  sense  which  is  had  hardly  time  to  look  about  them.  An  old 
) these  words.  When  he  gentleman,  ven'  red  about  the  gills,  first' came 
hmse  as  that  quoted  al^ve,  into  Johnny’s  caniage,  which  up  to  that  mo- 
I that  he  in  some  sort  meant  ment  he  had  shared  with  an  old  lady.  The  old 
> he  did,  and  had  intended  ] gentleman  was  abusing  every  body  because  be 
ie-  by  his  conduct  had  mer-J  was  hurried,  and  w'ould  not  take  himself  well 
rination  as  w'as  the  fitting  into  the  compartnwnt,  but  sruck  in  the  doorway, 
cgimrdisra  of  the  worst  de-  standing  on  the  step. 

“ Now,  Sir,  when  youVe  quite  at  leisure/*  said 
ive  his  neck  broken,”  said  a voice  behind  the  old  man,  which  instantly  made 

Eames  start  up  in  his  seat. 

bout  that,"  said  the  earl.  “ I*m  not  at  all  at  leisure,’*  said  the  old  roan ; 
hare  become  so  pretty  be-  “ and  I'm  not  going  to  break  my  legs  if  I know 


“ Take  your  time,  Sir,”  said  the  guard. 

Bo  I mean,**  said  the  old  man,  seating  him 
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self  in  the  corner  nearest  to  the  open  door,  op- 
posite to  the  old  lady.  Then  Eames  saw  plain- 
ly that  it  was  Crosbie  who  had  first  spoken,  and 
that  he  was  getting  into  the  carriage. 

Crosbie  at  the  first  glance  saw  no  one  hut  the 
old  gentleman  and  the  old  lady,  and  he  imme- 
diately made  for  the  unoccupied  corner  seat.  He 
was  busy  with  hjs  umbrella  and  his  dressing- 
bag,  and  a little  flustered  by  the  pushing  and 
hurrying.  The  carriage  was  actually  in  motion 
before  he  perceived  that  John  Eames  was  oppo- 
site to  him : Eames  had,  instinctively,  drawn  up 
his  legs  so  as  not  to  touch  him.  He  felt  that  he 
had  become  very  red  in  the  face,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  perspiration  had  broken  out  upon  his 
brow.  It  was  a great  occasion — great  in  its  im- 
minent trouble,  and  great  in  its  opportunity  for 
action.  How  was  he  to  carry  himself  nt  the ' 
first  moment  of  his  recognition  by  his  enemy, 
and  what  was  he  to  do  afterward  ? 

It  need  hardly  be  explained  that  Crosbie  had 
also  been  spending  his  Christmas  with  a certain 
earl  of  his  acquaintance,  and  that  he  too  was 
returning  to  his  office.  In  one  respect  ho  bad 
been  much  more  fortunate  than  poor  Eames,  for 
he  hud  been  made  happy  with  the  smiles  of  his 
lady  love.  Alexandrina  and  the  countess  had 
fluttered  about  him  softly,  treating  him  as  a 
tame  chattel,  now  belonging  to  the  noble  house 
of  De  Courcy,  and  in  this  way  ho  had  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  inner  domesticities  of  that  illus- 
trious family.  The  two  extra  men-servants, 
hired  to  wait  upon  Lady  Dumbello,  had  vanish- 
ed. The  Champagne  hod  ceased  to  flow  in  a 
perennial  stream.  ^Lady  Rosina  had  come  out 
from  her  solitude,  and  had  preached  at  him  con- 
stantly. Lady  Mar^iretta  had  given  him  some 
lessons  in  economy.  The  Honorable  John,  in 
spite  of  a late  quarrel,  had  borrowed  five  pounds 
from  him.  The  Honorable  George  had  engaged 
to  come  and  stay  with  his  sister  during  the  next 
' May.  The  earl  had  used  a fatber-in-law*s  priv- 
ilege, and  had  called  him  a fool.  Lady  Alex- 
andrina had  told  him  more  than  once,  in  rather 
a tart  voice,  that  this  must  be  done,  and  that  that 
must  be  done ; and  the  countess  had  given  him 
her  orders  as  though  it  was  his  duty,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  to  obey  every  word  that  fell 
from  her.  Such  had  been  his  Christmas  de- 
lights ; and  now,  as  ho  returned  back  from  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted in  the  railway  carriage  with  Johnny 
Eames! 

The  eyes  of  the  two  met,  and  Crosbie  made  a 
slight  inclination  of  his  bead  To  this  Eames 
gave  no  acknowledgment  whatever,  but  looked 
straight  into  the  other’s  face.  Crosbie  imme- 
diately saw  that  they  were  not  to  know  each  oth- 
er, and  was  well  contented  that  it  should  be  so. 
Among  all  his  many  troubles  the  enmity  of 
John  Eames  did  not  go  for  much.  He  showed 
no  appearance  of  being  disconcerted,  though  our 
friend  had  shown  much.  He  opened  his  bag, 
and  taking  out  a book  was  soon  deeply  engaged 
in  it,  pursuing  his  studies  as  though  the  man 
opposite  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  I will  not 
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say  that  his  mind  did  not  run  away  from  his 
book,  for  indeed  there  were  many  things  of 
which  he  found  it  impossible  not  to  think ; but 
it  did  not  revert  to  John  Eames.  Indeed,  when 
the  carriages  reached  Paddington,  he  had  in 
truth  all  but  forgotten  him ; and  as  he  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage,  with  his  bag  in  his  hand, 
was  quite  free  from  any  remotest  trouble  on  his 
account. 

But  it  had  not  been  so  with  Eames  himself. 

Every  moment  of  the  journey  had  for  him  been 
crowded  with  thought  as  to  what  he  would  do 
now  that  chance  had  brought  his  enemy  within 
his  reach.  He  had  been  made  quite  wretched 
by  the  intensity  of  his  thinking ; and  yet,  w'hen 
the  carriages  stopped,  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind.  His  face  had  been  covered  with  perspi- 
ration ever  since  Crosbie  had  come  across  him, 
and  his  limbs  had  hardly  been  under  his  ow'n 
command.  Here  had  come  to  him  a great  op- 
portunity, and  ho  felt  so  little  confidence  in  him- 
self that  he  almost  knew  that  he  would  not  use 
it  properly.  Twice  and  thrice  he  had  almost 
flown  at  Crosbie’s  throat  in  the  carriage,  but  he 
was  restrained  by  an  idea  that  the  world  and  the 
police  would  be  against  him  if  he  did  such  a 
thing  in  the  presence  of  that  old  lady. 

But  when  Crosbie  turned  his  back  upon  him, 
and  walked  out,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  do  something.  He  was  not  going  to 
let  the  man  escape,  after  all  that  he  had  said  as 
to  the  expediency  of  thrashing  him.  Any  other 
disgrace  would  be  preferable  to  that.  Fearing, 
therefore,  lest  his  enemy  should  be  too  quick 
for  him,  he  hurried  out  after  him,  and  only  just 
gave  Crosbie  time  to  turn  round  and  face  the 
carriages  before  he  was  upon  him.  “ You  con- 
founded scoundrel!”  he  screamed  out.  “You 
confounded  scoundrel!”  and  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  throwing  himself  upon  him,  and  almost 
devouring  him  by  the  fury  of  his  eyes. 

The  crowd  upon  the  platform  was  not  very 
dense,  but  there  were  quite  enough  of  people  to 
make  a very  respectable  audience  for  this  little 
play.  Crosbie,  in  his  dismay,  retreated  a step 
or  two,  and  his  retreat  w'as  much  accelerated  by 
the  weight  of  Eames’s  attack.  He  endeavored 
to  free  his  throat  from  his  foe’s  grasp;  but  in 
that  he  failed  entirely.  For  the  minute,  how- 
ever, he  did  manage  to  escape  any  positive  blow, 
owing  his  safety  in  that  respect  rather  to  Eames’s 
awkwardness  than  to  bis  own  efforts.  Some- 
thing al)out  the  police  he  was  just  able  to  utter, 
and  there  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  an  imme- 
diate call  for  a supply  of  those  functionaries. 

In  about  three  minutes  three  policemen,  assbt- 
cd  by  six  porters,  had  captured  our  poor  friend 
Johnny;  but  this  had  not  been  done  quick 
enough  for  Crosbie’s  purposes.  The  by-stand- 
ers,  taken  by  surprise,  had  allowed  the  combat- 
ants to  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Smith’s  book-stall, 
and  there  Eames  laid  his  foe  prostrate  among 
the  newspapers,  falling  himself  into  the  yellow 
shilling-novel  d^pot  by  the  over-fury  of  his  own 
energy ; but  as  he  fell  he  contrived  to  lodge  one 
blow  with  his  fist  in  Crosbie’s  right  eye— one 
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telling  blow ; and  Crosbie  had,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  been  thrashed. 

“Con  — foanded  scoundrel,  rascal,  black- 
guard!’* shouted  Johnny,  with  what  remnants 
of  voice  were  left  to  him,  as  the  police  dragged 
him  off.  “If  you  only  knew — what  he’s — 
done.”  But  in  the  mean  time  the  policemen 
held  him  fast. 

As  a matter  of  course  the  first  burst  of  public 
sTrapathy  went  with  Crosbie.  He  had  been  as- 
saulted, and  the  assault  had  come  from  Eames. 
In  the  British  bosom  there  is  so  firm  a love  of 
well-constituted  order  that  these  facts  alone  were 
sufficient  to  bring  twenty  knights  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  three  policemen  and  the  six  porters ; 
so  that  for  Eames,  even  had  he  desired  it,  there 
was  no  possible  chance  of  escape.  But  he  did 
not  desire  it.  One  only  sorrow  consumed  him 
at  present.  He  had,  as  he  felt,  attacked  Cros- 
bie, but  had  attacked  him  in  vain.  He  had  had 
his  opportunity,  and  had  misused  it.  He  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  that  happy  blow,  and 
was  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  great  fact  that 
his  enemy’s  eye  was  already  swollen  and  closed, 
and  that  in  another  hour  it  would  be  as  black 
as  his  hat. 

“He  is  a con — founded  rascal!”  ejaculated 
Eames,  as  the  policemen  and  porters  hauled  him 
about.  “ You  don’t  know  what  he’s  done,” 

“No,  we  don’t,”  said  the  senior  constable; 
“but  we  know  what  you  have  done.  I say, 
Bushers,  where’s  that  gentleman  ? He’d  better 
come  along  with  us.” 

Crosbie  had  been  picked  up  from  among  the 
newspapers  by  another  policeman  and  two  or 
three  other  porters,  and  was  attended  also  by 
the  guard  of  the  train,  who  knew  him,  and  knew 
that  he  had  come  up  from  Courcy  Castle.  Three 
or  four  hangers-on  were  standing  also  around 
him,  together  with  d benevolent  medical  man, 
who  was  proposing  to  him  an  immediate  applica- 
tion of  leeches.  If  he  could  have  done  os  he 
wished  he  would  have  gone  his  way  quietly,  al- 
lowing Eames  to  do  the  same.  A great  evil 
had  befallen  him,  but  he  could  in  no  way  miti- 
gate that  evil  by  taking  the  law  of  the  man  who 
had  attacked  him.  To  have  the  thing  as  little 
talked  about  as  possible  should  be  his  endeavor. 
What  though  he  should  have  Eames  locked  up 
and  fined,  and  scolded  by  a police  magistrate  ? 
That  would  not  in  any  degree  lessen  his  calam- 
ity. If  he  could  have  parried  the  attack  and  got 
the  better  of  his  foe ; if  he  could  have  adminis- 
tered the  black  eye  instead  of  receiving  it,  then, 
indeed,  he  could  have  laughed  the  matter  off  at 
his  club,  and  his  original  crime  would  have  been 
somewhat  glozed  over  by  his  success  in  arms. 
But  such  good  fortune  had  not  been  his.  He 
was  forced,  however,  on  the  moment  to  decide  as 
to  what  he  would  do. 

“ We’ve  got  him  here  in  custody.  Sir,”  said 
Bushers,  touching  his  hat.  It  had  become 
known  from  the  guard  that  Crosbie  was  some- 
what of  a big  man,  a frequent  guest  at  Courcy 
Castle,  and  of  repute  and  station  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Metropolitan  world.  “ The  magis- 


trates will  be  sitting  at  Paddington  now,  Sir — 
or  will  be  by  the  time  we  get  there.” 

By  this  time  some  mighty  railway  authority 
had  come  upon  the  scene  and  made  himself 
cognizant  of  the  facts  of  the  row — a stem  of- 
ficial, who  seemed  to  carry  the  weight  of  many 
engines  on  his  brow ; one  at  the  very  sight  of 
whom  smokers  wotold  drop  their  cigars,  and 
porters  close  their  fists  against  sixpences;  a 
great  man,  with  an  erect  chin,  a quick  step,  and 
a well-brushed  hat  powerful  with  an  elaborately 
upturned  brim.  This  was  the  platform-super- 
intendent, dominant  even  over  the  policemen. 

“ Step  into  my  room,  Mr.  Crosbie,”  he  said. 

“ Stubbs,  bring  that  man  in  with  you.”  And 
then,  before  Crosbie  had  been  able  to  make  np 
his  mind  as  to  any  other  line  of  conduct,  he 
found  himself  in  the  superintendent’s  room,  ac- 
companied by  the  guard  and  by  the  two  police- 
men who  conducted  Johnny  Eames  between 
them. 

“ What’s  all  this  ?”  said  the  superintendent, 
still  keeping  on  his  hat ; for  he  was  aware  how 
much  of  the  excellence  of  his  personal  dignity 
was  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  that  article; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  frowned  upon  the  culprit 
with  his  utmost  severity.  “Mr.  Crosbie,  I am 
very  sorry  that  you  should  have  been  exposed 
to  such  brutality  on  our  platform.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  he  has  done,”  said 
Johnny.  “He  is  the  most  confounded  scoun- 
drel living.  He  has  broken — ” But  then  lie 
stopped  himself.  He  was  going  to  tell  the  su- 
perintendent that  the  confounded  scoundrel  had 
broken  a beautiful  young  l^idy’s  heart ; but  he 
bethought  himself  that  he  would  not  allude 
more  specially  to  Lily  Dale  in  that  hearing. 

“Do  you  know  who  he  is,  Mr.  Crosbie?” 
said  the  superintendent. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Crosbie,  whose  eye  was  al- 
ready becoming  blue.  “ He  is  a clerk  in  the 
Income-tax  Office,  and  his  name  is  Eames.  I ' 
believe  you  had  better  leave  him  to  me.” 

But  the  superintendent  at  once  wrote  down 
the  words  “ Income-tax  Office — Elnmes,”  on  his 
tablet.  “We  can’t  allow  a row  like  that  to 
take  place  on  our  platform  and  not  notice  it. 

I shall  bring  it  before  the  directors.  It’s  a 
most  disgraceful  affair,  Mr.  Eames — most  dis- 
graceful.” 

But  Johnny  by  this  time  had  perceived  that 
Crosbie’s  eye  was  in  a state  which  proved  satis- 
factorily that  his  morning^s  work  had  not  been 
thrown  away,  and  his  spirits  were  rising  ac- 
cordingly. He  did  not  care  two  straws  for  the 
superintendent,  or  even  for  the  policeman,  if 
only  the  story  could  be  made  to  tell  well  for 
himself  hereafter.  It  was  his  pbject  to  hare 
thrashed  Crosbie,  and  now,  as  he  looked  at  his 
enemy’s  face,  he  acknowledged  that  Providence 
had  been  good  to  him. 

“That’s  your  opinion,”  said  Johnny. 

“Yes,  Sir,  it  is,”  said  the  superintendent; 

“and  I shall  know  how  to  represent  the  mat^ 
ter  to  your  superiors,  young  man.” 

“ Yeu  don’t  know  all  about  it,*’  said  Eames; 
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“and  I don’t  suppose  jou  ever  will.  I had 
made  up  my  mind  what  I’d  do  the  first  time  1 
saw  that  scoundrel  there;  and  now  I’ve  done 
it.  He’d  have  got  much  worse  in  the  railway 
carriage,  only  there  was  a lady  there.” 

“ Mr.  Crosbie,  1 really  think  we  had  better 
take  him  before  the  magistrates.” 

To  tliis,  however,  Crosbie*  objected.  He  ass« 
sured  the  superintendent  that  he  would  himself 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  matter — which,  how- 
ever, was  exactly  what  he  did  not  know.  Would 
the  superintendent  allow  one  of  the  railway  serv- 
ants to  get  a cab  for  him  and  to  find  his  luggage? 
He  was  very  anxious  to  get  home  without  be- 
ing subjected  to  any  more  of  Mr.  Eames’s  inso- 
lence. 

“You  haven’t  done  with  Mr.  Eames’s  inso- 
lence yet,  I can  tell  you.  All  London  shall 
hear  of  it,  and  shall  know  why.  If  you  have 
any  shame  in  you,  you  shall  be  ashamed  to 
show  your  face.” 

Unfortunate  man ! Who  can  say  that  pun- 
ishment—-adequate  punishment — had  not  over- 
taken him  ? For  the  present  he  had  to  sneak 
home  with  a black  eye,  with  the  knowledge  in- 
side him  that  he  had  been  whipped  by  a clerk 
in  the  Income-tax  Office;  and  for  the  future — 
he  was  bound  over  to  marry  Lady  Alexandrina 
De  Coupcy. 

Ho  got  himself  smuggled  off  in  a cab,  with- 
out being  forced  to  go  again  upon  the  platform, 
his  luggage  being  brought  to  him  by  two  assid- 
uous porters.  But  in  all  this  there  was  very 
little  balm  for  his  hurt  pride.  As  he  ordered 
the  cabhian  to  drive  to  Mount  Street  he  felt 
that  he 'had  rained  himself  by  that  step  in  life 
which  he  had  taken  at  Courcy  Castle.  Which- 
ever way  he  looked  he  had  no  comfort.  “ D — 
the  fellow!”  he  said,  almost  out  loud,  in  the 
cab ; but  though  he  did  with  his  outward  voice 
allude  to  Eames,  the  curse  in  his  inner  thoughts 
was  uttered  against  himself. 

Johnny  was  allowed  to  make  his  way  down 
to  the  platform,  and  there  find  his  own  carpet- 
bag. One  young  porter,  however,  came  up  and 
fraternized  with  him. 

“You  gave  it  him  tidy  just  at  that  last  mo- 
ment, Sir.  But  laws.  Sir,  you  should  have  let 
out  at  him  at  fust.  What’s  the  use  of  clawing 
a man’s  neck-collar?” 

It  was  then  a quarter  past  eleven,  but,  never- 
theless, Eames  appeared  at  his  office  precisely  at 
twelve. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

•yjE  VICTI8. 

Crosbie  had  two  engagements  for  that  day ; 
one  being  his  natural  engagement  to  do  his 
work  at  Iiis  office,  and  the  other  an  engage- 
ment, which  was  now  very  often  becoming  as 
natural,  to  dine  at  St.  John’s  Wood  with  Lady 
Amelia  Gazebee.  It  was  manifest  to  him  when 
he  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  that  he  could 
keep  neither  of  these  engagements.  ” Oh,  laws. 


Mr.  Crosbie !”  the  woman  of  the  house  exclaim- 
ed when  she  saw  him. 

“Yes,  I know,”  said  he.  “I’ve  had  an  ac- 
cident and  got  a black  eye.  What’s  a good 
thing  for  it?” 

“Oh,  an  accident!”  said  the  woman,  who 
knew  well  that  that  mark  had  been  made  by 
another  man’s  fist.  “ They  do  say  that  a bit 
of  raw  beef  is  about  the  best  thing.  But  then 
it  must  be  held  on  constant  all  the  morning.” 

Any  thing  would  be  better  than  leeches,  which 
tell  long-enduring  tales,  and  therefore  Crosbie 
sat  through  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  hold- 
ing the  raw  beef  to  his  eye. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  write  two 
notes  as  he  held  it,  one  to  Mr.  Butterwell  at  his 
office,  and  the  other  to  his  future  sister-in-law. 

He  felt  that  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  attempt 
any  entire  concealment  of  the  nature  of  his  ca- 
tastrophe, os  some  of  the  circumstances  would 
assur^ly  become  known.  If  he  said  that  he 
had  fallen  over  the  coal-scuttle  or  on  to  the 
fender,  thereby  cutting  his  face,  people  would 
learn  that  he  had  fibbed,  and  would  learn  also 
that  he  had  had  some  reason  for  fibbing.  There- 
fore he  constnicted  his  notes  with  a phraseology 
that  bound  him  to  no  details.  To  Butterwell 
he  said  that  he  had  had  an  accident— or  rather 
a row — and  that  he  had  come  out  of  it  with 
considerable  damage  to  his  frontispiece.  He 
intended  to  be  at  the  office  on  the  next  day, 
whether  able  to  appear  decently  there  or  not. 

But  for  the  sake  of  decency  he  thought  it  well 
to  give  himself  that  one  half-day’s  chance.  Then 
to  the  Lady  Amelia  he  also  said  that  he  had 
had  an  accident,  and  had  been  a little  hurt. 

“It  is  nothing  at  all  serious,  and  affects  only 
my  appearance,  so  that  I had  better  remain  in 
for  a day.  I shall  certainly  be  with  you  on 
Sunday.  Don’t  let  Gazebee  trouble  himself  to 
come  to  me,  as  I sha’n’t  be  at  home  after  to- 
day.” Gazebee  did  trouble  himself  to  come  to 
Mount  Street  so  often,  and  South  Audley  Street, 
in  which  was  Mr.  Gazebee’s  office,  was  so  dis- 
agreeably near  to  Mount  Street,  that  Crosbie  in- 
serted this  in  order  to  protect  himself  if  possi- 
ble. Then  he  gave  special  orders  that  ho  was 
to  be  at  home  to  no  one,  fearing  that  Gazebee 
would  call  for  him  after  the  hours  of  business — 
to  make  him  safe  and  carry  him  oil*  bodily  to 
St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  beef-steak  and  the  dose  of  physic  and  the 
cold-water  application  which  was  kept  upon  it 
all  night  was  not  efficacious  in  dispelling  that 
horrid  black-blue  color  by  ten  o’clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

“It  certainly  have  gone  down,  Mr.  Crosbie ; 
it  certainly  have,”  said  the  mistress  of  the  lodg- 
ings, touching  the  part  afiected  with  her  finger. 

“But  the  black  won’i  go  out  of  them  all  in  a 
minute ; it  won’t  indeed.  Couldn’t  you  just 
stay  in  one  more  day  ?” 

“But  will  one  day  do  it,  Mrs.  Phillips?” 

Mrs.  Phillips  coiUdn’t  take  upon  herself  to  say 
that  it  would.  “ They  mostly  come  with  little 
red  streaks  across  the  black  before  they  goes 
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away,”  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  a prize-fighter,  so  well  was 
she  acquainted  with  black  eyes. 

‘‘And  that  won’t  be  till  to-morrow,”  said 
Crosbie,  affecting  to  be  mirthful  in  his  agony. 

“ Not  till  the  third  day;  and  then  they  wears 
themselves  out,  gradual.  I never  know  leeches 
do  any  good.” 

He  staid  at  home  the  second  day,  and  then 
resolved  that  ho  would  go  to  his  office,  black 
eye  and  all.  In  that  morning’s  newspaper  he 
saw  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  saying 
how  Mr.  C , of  the  office  of  General  Com- 

mittees, who  was  soon  about  to  lead  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 

Earl  de  C , had  been  made  the  subject  of  a 

brutal  personal  attack  on  the  platform  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Station,  and  how  he 
was  confined  to  his  room  from  the  injuries  which 
ho  had  received.  The  paragraph  went  on  to 
state  that  the  delinquent  liad,  os  it  was  believed, 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  same  lady,  and 
that  his  audacity  had  been  treated  with  scorn  by 
every  member  of  the  noble  family  in  question. 
“It  was,  however,  satisfactory  to  know,”  so  said 

the  newspaper,  “that  Mr.  C had  amply 

avenged  himself,  and  had  so  flogged  the  young 
man  in  question  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
stir  from  his  bed  since  the  occurrence.” 

On  reading  this  Crosbie  felt  that  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  show  himself  at  once,  and 
tell  as  much  of  the  truth  as  the  world  would  be 
likely  to  ascertain  at  last  without  hb  telling. 
So  on  that  third  morning  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
gloves,  and  had  himself  taken  to  his  office, 
though  the  red-streaky  period  of  his  misfortune 
had  hardly  even  yet  come  upon  him.  The  task 
of  walking  along  the  office  passage,  through  the 
messengers’  lobby,  and  into  his  room,  was  very 
disagreeable.  Of  course  every  body  looked  at 
him,  and  of  course  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
appear  as  though  he  did  not  mind  it.  “ Boggs,” 
he  said  to  one  of  the  men  as  he  passed  by,  “ just  ^ 
see  if  Mr.  Buttenvell  is  in  his  room,”  and  then,  | 
as  he  expected,  Mr.  Butterwell  came  to  him  j 
after  the  expiration  of  a few  minutes. 

“Upon  my  word,  that  is  serious,”  said  Mr. 
Butteru'ell,  looking  into  the  secretary's  damaged 
face.  “ I don’t  think  I W'ould  have  come  out  if 
I had  been  you.” 

“Of  course  it’s  disagreeable,”  said  Crosbie; 
“ but  it’s  better  to  put  up  with  it.  Fellows  do 
tell  such  horrid  lies  if  a man  isn’t  seen  for  a day 
or  two.  I believe  it’s  best  to  put  a good  face 
upon  it.” 

“ That’s  more  than  you  can  do  just  at  pres- 
ent, eh,  Crosbie?”  And  then  Mr.  Butterwell 
tittered.  “But  how  on  earth  did  it  happen? 
The  paper  says  that  you  pretty  well  killed  the 
fellow  w'ho  did  it.” 

“The  paper  lies,  as  papers  always  do.  I 
didn’t  touch  him  at  all.” 

“ Didn’t  you,  though  ? I should  like  to  have 
had  a poke  at  him  after  getting  such  a tap  in 
the  face  as  that.  ” 

“The  policemen  came,  and  all  that  sort  of 


thing.  One  isn’t  allowed  to  fight  it  out  in  a 
row  of  that  kind  as  one  would  have  to  do  on 
Salisbury  heath.  Not  that  I mean  to  say  that  I 
could  lick  the  fellow.  How’s  a man  to  know 
whether  he  can  or  not  ?” 

“How,  indeed,  unless  he  gets  a licking — or 
giveS'  it  ? But  who  was  he,  and  what’s  this 
about  his  having  been  scorned  by  the  noble 
family?” 

“Trash  and  lies,  of  coarse.  Ho  had  never 
seen  any  of  the  De  Courcy  people.” 

“I  suppose  the  truth  is,  it  was  about  that 
other— eh,  Crosbie  ? I knew  you’d  find  your- 
self in  some  trouble  before  you’d  done.” 

“I  don't  know  what  it  was  about,  or  why  he 
should  have  made  such  a brute  of  himself. 
You  have  beard  about  those  people  at  Ailing- 
ton  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes ; I have  heard  about  them.” 

“ God  knows,  I didn’t  mean  to  say  any  thing 
against  them.  They  knew  nothing  about  it.” 

“But  the  young  fellow  knew  them?  Ah, 
yes,  I see  all  about  it.  He  wants  to  step  into 
your  shoes.  I can’t  say  that  he  sets  about  it  in 
a bad  way.  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ! Won’t  that  look  queer  ? I think 
I should  have  him  before  the  magistrates.” 

“You  see,  Butterwell,  I am  bound  to  spare 
that  girl’s  name.  I know  I have  behaved  bad- 
ly.” 

“ Well,  yes ; I fear  you  have.” 

Mr.  Butterwell  said  this  with  some  consider- 
able amount  of  decision  in  his  voice,  as  though 
he  did  not  intend  to  mince  matters,  or  in  any 
way  to  hide  his  opinion.  Crosbie  had  got  into 
a way  of  condemning  himself  in  this  matter  of 
his  marriage,  but  was  very  anxious  that  others, 
on  hciiring  such  condemnation  from  him,  should 
say  something  in  the  way  of  palliating  his  fault. 
It  would  be  so  easy  for  a friend  to  remark  that 
such  little  peccadilloes  were  not  altogether  un- 
common, and  that  it  would  sometimes  happen 
in  life  that  people  did  not  know  their  own  minds. 
He  had  hoped  for  some  such  benevolence  from 
Fowler  Pratt,  but  had  hoped  in  vain.  Butter- 
well  was  a good-natured,  easy  man,  anxious  to 
stand  well  with  all  about  him,  never  pretending 
to  any  very  high  tone  of  feeling  or  of  morals; 
and  yet  Butterwell  would  say  no  word  of  com- 
fort to  him.  He  could  get  no  one  to  slur  over 
his  sin  for  him,  as  though  it  were  no  sin— only 
an  unfortunate  mistake;  no  one  but  the  Do 
Courcys,  who  had,  as  it  were,  taken  possession 
of  him  and  swallowed  him  alive. 

“It  can’t  be  helped  now,”  said  Crosbie. 
“But  as  for  that  fellow  who  made  such  a brutal 
attack  on  me  the  other  morning,  he  knows  that 
he  is  safe  behind  her  petticoats.  I can  do  no- 
thing which  would  not  make  some  mention  of 
her  name  necessary.” 

“Ah,  yes;  I see,”  said  Butterwell.  “It’s 
very  unfortunate;  very.  I don’t  know  that  I 
can  do  any  thing  for  you.  Will  you  come  be- 
fore the  Board  to-day  ?” 

“Yes;  of  course  I shall,”  said  Crosbie,  whe 
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was  becoming  ye  17  sore.  His  sharp  ear  had  told 
him  that  all  Butten^'eU’s  respect  and  cordiality 
were  gone — at  any  rate  for  the  time.  Butter- 
well,  though  holding  the  higher  ofScial  rank, 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  treat  him  as 
though  he,  the  inferior,  were  to  be  courted.  He 
had  possessed,  and  had  known,  himself  to  pos- 
sess, in  his  office  as  well  as  in  the  outside  world, 
a sort  of  rank  much  higher  than  that  which  from 
his  position  he  could  claim  legitimately.  Now 
he  was  being  deposed.  There  could  be  no  bet- 
ter touch-stone  in  such  a matter  thanButterwell. 
He  would  go  as  the  world  went,  but  he  would 
perceive  almost  intuitively  how  the  world  in- 
tended to  go.  “Tact,  tact,  tact,”  as  ho  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  to  himself  when  walking 
along  the  paths  of  his  Putney  villa.  Crosbie 
was  now  secretary,  whereas  a few  months  before 
he  had  been  simply  a clerk ; but,  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Butterwell’s  instinct  told  him  that  Crosbie 
had  fallen.  Therefore  he  declined  to  offer  any 
sympathy  to  the  man  in  his  misfortune,  and  felt 
aware,  as  he  left  the  secretary’s  room,  that  it 
might  probably  be  some  time  before  he  visited 
it  again. 

Crosbie  resolved  in  his  soreness  that  hence- 
forth he  would  brazen  it  out.  He  would  go  to 
the  Board,  with  as  much  indifference  as  to  his 
black  eye  as  he  was  able  to  assume,  and  if  any, 
one  said  aught  to  him  he  would  be  ready  with 
his  answer.  He  would  go  to  his  club,  and  let 
him  who  intended  to  show  him  any  slight  be- 
ware of  him  in  his  wrath.  Ho  could  not  turn 
upon  John  Eames,  but  he  could  turn  upon  oth- 
ers if  it  were  necessary.  He  had  not  gained  for 
himself  a position  before  the  world,  and  held  it 
now  for  some  years,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
crushed  at  once  because  he  had  made  a mistake. 
If  the  world,  his  world,  chose  to  go  to  war  with 
him,  ho  would  be  ready  for  the  fight.  As  for 
Butterwell  — Butterwell  the  incompetent,  But- 
terwell  the  vapid — for  Butterwell,  who  in  every 
little  official  difficulty  had  for  years  past  come 
to  him,  he  would  let  Butterwell  know  what  it 
was  to  be  thus  disloyal  to  one  who  had  conde- 
scended to  be  his  friend.  He  would  show  them 
all  at  the  Board  that  he  scorned  them,  and  could 
be  their  master.  Then,  too,  as  he  was  making 
some  other  resolves  as  to  his  future  conduct,  he 
made  one  or  two  resolutions  respecting  the  De 
Courcy  people.  He  would  make  it  known  to 
them  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  their  very 
humble  servant.  He  would  speak  out  his  mind 
with  considerable  plainness;  and  if  upon  that 
they  should  choose  to  break  off  this  “alliance,” 
they  might  do  so ; he  would  not  break  his  heart. 
And  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair,  think- 
ing of  all  this,  an  idea  made  its  way  into  his 
brain — a floating  castle  in  the  air,  rather  than 
the  image  of  a thing  that  might  by  possibility  be 
realized ; and  in  this  castle  in  the  air  he  saw 
himself  kneeling  again  at  Lily’s  feet,  asking  her 
pardon,  and  begging  that  he  might  once  more 
be  taken  to  her  heart. 

“Mr.  Crosbie  is  here  to-day,”  said  Mr.  But- 
terwell 
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“Oh,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Optimist,  very  grave- 
ly ; for  he  hod  heard  all  about  the  row  at  the 
railway-station. 

“ They’ve  made  a monstrous  show  of  him,” 

“ I am  very  sorry  to  hear  it  It’s  so— so — 
so—  If  it  were  one  of  the  younger  clerks,  you 
know,  we  should  tell  him  that  it  was  discredita- 
ble to  the  department.” 

“If  a man  gets  a blow  in  the  eye  he  can’t 
help  it,  you  know.  He  didn’t  do  it  himself,  I 
suppose,”  said  Major  Fiasco. 

“lam  well  aware  that  he  didn’t  do  it  him- 
self,” continued  Mr.  Optimist;  “but  I really 
think  that,  in  his  position,  he  should  have  kept 
himself  out  of  any  such  encounter.” 

“ He  would  have  done  so  if  he  could,  with  all 
his  heart,”  said  the  major.  “ I don’t  suppose  he 
liked  being  thrashed  any  better  than  I should.” 

“Nobody  gives  me  a black  eye,”  said  Mr. 
Optimist. 

“Nobody  has  as  yet,”  said  the  major. 

“I  hope  they  never  will,”  said  Mr.  Butter- 
well.  Then,  the  hour  for  their  meeting  hanng 
come  round,  Mr.  Crosbie  came  into  the  Board- 
room. 

“We  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  this 
misfortune,”  said  Mr.  Optimist,  very  gravely. 

“Not  half  so  sorry  as  I have  been,”  said  Cros- 
bie, with  a laugh.  “It’s an  uncommon  nuisance 
to  have  a black  eye,  and  to  go  about  looking  like 
a prize-fighter.” 

“And  like  a prize-fighter  that  didn’t  win  his 
battle,  too,”  said  Fiasco. 

“I  don’t  know  that  there’s  much  difference 
as  to  that,”  said  Crosbie.  “But  the  whole 
thing  is  a nuisance,  and,  if  you  please,  we  won’t 
say  any  thing  more  about  it.” 

Mr.  Optimist  almost  entertained  an  opinion 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  say  something  more  about 
it.  Was  not  he  the  chief  Commissioner,  and 
was  not  Mr.  Crosbie  secretary  to  the  Board  ? 

Ought  he,  looking  at  their  respective  positions, 
to  pass  over  without  a word  of  notice  such  a 
manifest  impropriety  as  this?  Would  not  Sir 
Raffle  Buffle  have  said  something  had  Mr.  But- 
terwell, when  secretary,  come  to  the  office  with 
a black  eye?  He  wished  to  exercise  all  the 
full  rights  of  a chairman ; but,  nevertheless,  as 
he  looked  at  the  secretary  he  felt  embarrassed, 
and  was  unable  to  find  the  proper  words.  * * H — m, 
ha,  well ; we’ll  go  to  business  now,  if  you  please,” 
he  said,  as  though  reserving  to  himself  the  right 
of  returning  to  the  secretary’s  black  eye,  when 
the  more  usual  business  of  the  Board  should 
be  completed.  But  when  the  more  usual  busi- 
ness of  the  Board  had  been  completed,  the  sec- 
retaiy  left  the  room  without  any  further  refer- 
ence to  his  eye. 

Crosbie,  when  he  got  bock  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, found  Mortimer  Gazebde  waiting  there 
for  him. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  Giazebee,  “this  is  a 
very  nasty  affair.” 

“Uncommonly  nasty,”  said  Crosbie;  “so 
nasty  that  I don’t  mean  to  talk  about  it  to  any 
body.” 
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“Lady  Amelia  is  quite  unhappy.”  He  al- 
ways called  her  Lady  Amelia,  even  when  speak- 
ing of  her  to  his  own  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
was  too  well-behaved  to  take  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing an  earl's  daughter  by  her  plain  Christian 
name,  even  though  that  earl's  daughter  was  his 
own  wife.  “ She  fears  that  you  have  been  a 
good  deal  hurt.” 

“Not  at  all  hurt;  but  disfigured,  as  you 
see.” 

“And  so  you  beat  the  fellow  well  that  did 
it?” 

“No,  I didn’t,”  said  Crosbie,  very  angrily. 
“I  didn't  beat  him  at  all.  You  don’t  believe 
every  thing  you  read  in  the  newspapers,  do 
you?” 

“No,  I don’t  believe  every  thing.  Of  course 
I didn't  believe  about  his  having  aspired  to  an 
alliance  with  Lady  Alexandrine.  That  was  un- 
true, of  course.”  Mr.  Gazebee  showed  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice  that  imprudence  so  unparal- 
leled as  that  was  quite  incredible. 

“You  shouldn't  believe  any  thing;  except 
this — that  I have  got  a black  eye.” 

“ You  certainly  have  got  that.  Lady  Amelia 
thinks  you  would  bo  more  comfortable  if  you 
would  come  up  to  us  this  evening.  You  can’t 
go  out,  of  course ; but  Lady  Amelia  said,  very 
good-naturedly,  that  you  need  not  mind  with 
her.” 

“Thank  you,  no ; I’ll  come  on  Sunday.” 

“ Of  course  Lady  Alexandrina  will  be  veiy 
anxious  to  hear  from  her  sister;  and  Lady 
Amelia  begged  me  veiy  particularly  to  press 
you  to  come.” 

“Thank  you,  no;  not  to-day.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Oh,  simply  because  I shall  be  better  at 
home.” 

‘ * How  can  you  be  better  at  home  ? You  can 
have  any  thing  that  you  want.  Lady  Amelia 
won’t  mind,  you  know.” 

Another  beef-steak  to  his  eye,  as  he  sat  in 
the  drawing-room,  a cold  w'ater  bandage,  or  any 
little  medical  appliance  of  that  sort ; these  were 
the  things  which  Lady  Amelia  would,  in  her 
domestic  good  nature,  condescend  not  to  mind ! 

“I  won’t  trouble  her  this  evening,”  said 
Crosbie. 

“ Well,  upon  my  word,  I think  you’re  wrong. 
All  manner  of  stories  will  get  down  to  Courcy 
Castle,  and  to  the  countess’s  ears;  and  you 
don’t  know  what  harm  may  come  of  it.  Lady 
Amelia  thinks  she  had  better  write  and  explain 
it ; but  she  can’t  do  so  till  she  has  heard  some- 
thing about  it  from  you.” 

“Look  here,  Gazebee.  I don’t  care  one 
straw  what  story  finds  its  way  down  to  Courcy 
Castle.” 

“ But  if  the  earl  were  to  hear  any  thing,  and 
be  oflfended?” 

“ Ho  may  recover  from  his  offense  as  he  best 
likes.” 

“ My  dear  fellow — that’s  talking  wildly,  you 
know.” 


“ Wh:it  on  earth  do  you  suppose  the  earl  can 
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do  to  me  ? Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  live  in 
fear  of  Lord  Do  Courcy  all  my  life,  because  I’m 
going  to  marry  his  daughter  ? I shall  write  to 
Alexandrina  myself  to-day,  and  you  can  tell 
her  sister  so.  I'll  be  up  to  dinner  on  Sunday, 
unless  my  face  makes  it  altogether  out  of  the 
question.” 

“ And  you  won’t  come  in  time  for  church  ?” 

“ Would  you  have  mo  go  to  church  with  such 
a face  as  this?” 

Then  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebee  went,  and  when 
he  got  home  he  told  his  wife  that  Crosbie  was 
taking  things  with  a high  hand.  “ The  fact  is. 
my  dear,  that  he’s  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
therefore  tries  to  put  a bold  face  upon  it.” 

“ It  was  very  foolish  of  him  throwing  him- 
self in  the  way  of  that  young  man — very ; and 
so  I shall  tell  him  on  Sunday.  If  he  chooses 
to  give  himself  airs  to  me,  I shall  make  him 
understand  that  he  is  very  w’rong.  He  should 
remember  now  that  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducts himself  is  a matter  of  moment  to  all  our 
family.” 

“Of  course  he  should,”  said  Mr.  Gazebee. 

When  the  Sunday  came  the  red-streaky  pe- 
riod had  arrived,  but  had  by  no  means  as  yet 
passed  away.  The  men  at  the  office  had  almost 
become  used  to  it ; but  Crosbie,  in  spite  of  his 
determination  to  go  down  to  the  club,  had  not 
yet  shown  himself  elsewhere.  Of  course  he  did 
not  go  to  church,  but  at  five  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  house  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

They  always  dined  at  five  on  Sundays,  having 
some  idea  that  by  doing  so  they  kept  the  Sab- 
bath better  than  they  would  have  done  had  they 
dined  at  seven.  If  keeping  the  Sabbath  con- 
sists in  going  to  bed  early,  or  is  in  any  way  as- 
sisted by  such  a practice,  they  were  right.  To 
the  cook  that  semi-early  dinner  might  perhaps 
be  convenient,  as  it  gave  her  an  excuse  for  not 
going  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  serv- 
ants’ and  children’s  dinner  gave  her  a similar 
excuse  in  the  morning.  Such  little  attempts  at 
goodness — proceeding  half  the  way,  or  perhaps, 
as  in  this  instance,  one  quarter  of  the  way,  on 
the  disagreeable  path  toward  goodness  — are 
very  common  with  respectable  people,  such  as 
Lady  Amelia.  If  she  would  have  dined  at  one 
o’clock,  and  have  eaten  cold  meat,  one,  perhaps, 
might  have  felt  that  she  was  entitled  to  some 
praise. 

“Dear,  dear,  dear;  this  is  very  sad,  isn’t  it, 
Adolphus  ?”  she  said  on  first  seeing  him. 

“ Well,  it  is  sad,  Amelia,”  he  said.  He  al- 
ways called  her  Amelia,  because  she  called  him 
Adolphus ; but  Gazebee  himself  wm  never  quite 
pleased  when  he  heard  it.  Lady  Amelia  was 
older  than  Crosbie,  and  entitled  to  call  him  any 
thing  she  liked;  but  he  should  have  remem- 
bered the  great  difiercnce  in  their  rank.  “ It  is 
sad,  Amelia,”  he  said.  “But  will  you  oblige 
me  in  one  thing?” 

“What  thing,  Adolphus?” 

“Not  to  say  a word  more  about  it.  The 
black  eye  is  a bad  thing  no  doubt,  and  has 
troubled  me  much;  but  the  sympathy  of  my 
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friends  has  troubled  me  a great  deal  more.  I 
had  all  the  family  commiseration  from  Gazebee 
on  Friday,  and  if  it  is  repeated  again,  1 shall 
lay  down  and  die.*’ 

“ Shall  *00  die,  uncle  Dolphns,  ’canse  *oo*ve 
got  a bad  eye?**  asked  De  Courcy  Gazebee,  the 
eldest  hope  of  the  family,  looking  up  into  his 
face. 

“ No,  my  hero,”  said  Crosbie,  taking  the  boy 
up  into  his  arms,  **  not  because  Tve  got  a black 
eye.  There  isn’t  very  much  harm  in  that,  and 
you’ll  have  a great  many  before  you  leave  school. 
But  because  the  people  will  go  on  talking  about 
it,” 

But  aunt  Dina  on’t  like  *oo,  if  ’oo’ve  got  an 
ugly  bad  eye.” 

**But,  Adolphus,”  said  Lady  Amelia,  settling 
herself  for  an  argument,  **  that's  all  very  well, 
you  know — and  I’m  sure  I’m  very  sorry  to  cause 
you  any  annoyance — but  really  one  doesn’t  know 
how  to  pass  over  such  a thing  without  speaking 
of  it.  I have  had  a letter  from  mamma.” 

“I  hope  Lady  De  Courcy  is  quite  well.” 

**  Quite  well,  thank  you.  But  as  a matter 
of  course  she  is  very  anxious  about  this  affair. 
She  had  rpad  what  has  been  said  in  the-  news- 
papers, and  it  may  be  necessary  that  Mortimer 
should  take  it  up  as  the  family  solicitor.” 

Quite  out  of  the  question,”  said  Adolphus. 

I don’t  think  I should  advise  any  such  step 
as  that,”  said  Gazebee. 

“Perhaps  not;  very  likely  not.  But  you 
can  not  be  surprised,  Mortimer,  that  my  mother 
under  such  circumstances  should  wish  to  know 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  case.” 

“ Not  at  all  surprised,”  said  Gazebee. 

“Then  once  for  all.  I’ll  tell  you  the  facts. 
As  I got  out  of  the  train  a man  I’d  seen  once 
before  in  my  life  made  an  attack  upon  me,  and 
before  the  police  came  up  I got  a blow  in  the 
face.  Now  you  know  all  about  it.” 

At  that  moment  dinner  was  announced. 
“Will  you  give  Lady  Amelia  your  arm?”  said 
the  husband. 

“It’s  a very  sad  occurrence,”  said  Lady 
Amelia  with  a slight  toss  of  her  head,  “and, 
I’m  afraid,  will  cost  my  sister  a great  deal  of 
vexation.” 

“You  agree  with  Do  Courcy,  do  you,  that 
aunt  Dina  won’t  like  me  with  an  ugly  black 
eye  ?” 

“I  really  don’t  think  it’s  a joking  matter,” 
said  the  Lady  Amelia.  And  then  there  was 
nothing  more  said  about  it  during  the  dinner. 

There  was  nothing  more  said  about  it  during 
the  dinner,  but  it  was  plain  enough  from  Lady 
Amelia’s  countenance  that  she  was  not  very 
well  pleased  with  her  future  brother-in-law’s 
conduct.  She  was  very  hospitable  to  him, 
])re8sing  him  to  eat ; but  even  in  doing  that  she 
made  repeated  little  references  to  his  present  un- 
fortunate state.  She  told  him  that  she  did  not 
think  fried  plum-pudding  would  bo  bad  for  him, 
but  that  she  would  recommend  him  not  to  drink 
port-wine  after  dinner.  “ By-the-by,  Mortimer, 
you’d  better  have  some  claret  up,”  she  remarked. 


“Adolphus  shouldn’t  take  any  thing  that  is 
heating.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Crosbie.  “I’ll  have 
some  brandy-and-water,  if  Gazebee  will  give  it 
me.” 

“Brandy-and-water!”  said  Lady  Amelia. 
Crosbie  in  truth  was  not  given  to  the  drinking 
of  brandy-and-water;  but  he  was  prepared  to 
call  for  raw  gin,  if  ho  were  driven  much  further 
by  Lady  Amelia’s  solicitude. 

At  these  Sunday  dinners  the  mistress  of  the 
house  never  went  away  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  tea  was  always  brought  into  them  at  the 
table  on  which  they  had  dined.  It  was  another 
little  step  toward  keeping  holy  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  When  Lady  Hosina  was  there,  she 
was  indulged  with  the  sight  of  six  or  seven  solid 
good  books  which  were  laid  upon  the  mahogany 
as  soon  as  the  bottles  were  taken  off  it.  At  her 
first  prolonged  visit  she  had  obtained  for  herself 
the  privilege  of  reading  a sermon ; but  as  on 
such  occasions  both  Lady  Amelia  and  Mr. 
Gazebee  would  go  to  sleep— and  as  the  footman 
had  also  once  shown  a tendency  that  way — the 
sermon  had  been  abandoned.  But  the  master 
of  the  house,  on  these  evenings,  when  his  sister- 
in-law  was  present,  was  doomed  to  sit  in  idle- 
ness, or  else  to  find  solace  in  one  of  the  solid 
good  books.  But  Lady  Rosina  just  now  was  in 
the  country,  and  therefore  the  table  was  loft  un- 
furnished. 

“And  what  am  I to  say  to  my  mother?” 
said  Lady  Amelia,  when  they  were  alone. 

“ Give  her  my  kindest  regards,”  said  Crosbie. 
It  was  quite  clear,  both  to  the  husband  and  to 
the  wife^  that  he  was  preparing  himself  for  re- 
bellion against  authority. 

For  some  ten  minutes  there  was  nothing  said. 
Crosbie  amused  himself  by  playing  with  the  boy 
whom  he  called  Dicksey,  by  way  of  a nickname 
for  De  Courcy. 

“Mamma,  he  calls  me  Dicksey.  Am  I 
Dicksey?  I’ll  call  ’oo  old  Cross,  and  then 
aunt  Dina  on’t  like  ’oo.” 

“I  wish  you  would  not  call  the  child  nick- 
names, Adolphus.  It  seems  as  though  yon 
would  wish  to  cast  a slur  upon  the  one  which 
he  bears.” 

“I  should  hardly  think  that  he  would  feel 
disposed  to  do  that,”  said  Mr.  Gazebee. 

“Hardly,  indeed,”  said  Crosbie. 

“ It  has  never  yet  been  disgraced  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  country  by  being  made  into  a nick- 
name,” said  the  proud  daughter  of  the  house. 
She  was  probably  unaware  that  among  many 
of  his  associates  her  father  had  been  called  Lord 
De  Curse'ye,  from  the  occasional  energy  of  his 
language.  “And  any  such  attempt  is  painful 
in  my  ears.  I think  something  of  my  family, 
I can  assure  you,  Adolphus,  and  so  does  my 
husband.  ” 

“ A very  great  deal,”  said  Mr.  ‘Gazebee. 

“So  do  I of  mine,”  said  Crosbie.  “That’s 
natural  to  all  of  us.  One  of  my  ancestors  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  I think  he 
was  one  of  the  assistant  cooks  in  the  king’s  tent.” 
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“A  cook!”  said  young  De  Courcy. 

“ Yes,  my  boy,  a cook.  That  was  the  way 
most  of  our  old  families  were  made  noble. 
They  were  cooks  or  butlers  to  the  kings,  or 
sometimes  something  worse.” 

“ But  your  family  isn’t  noble?” 

“ No ; ril  tell  you  how  that  was.  The  king 
wanted  this  cook  to  poison  half  a dozen  of  his 
officers  who  wished  to  have  a way  of  their  own. 
But  the  cook  said,  ‘ No,  my  Lord  King ; 1 am 
a cook,  not  an  executioner.’  So  they  sent  him 
into  the  scullery ; and  when  they  called  all  the 
other  servants  barons  and  lords,  they  only  call- 
ed him  Cookey.  They’ve  changed  ^e  name  to 
Crosbie  since  that  by  degrees.” 

Mr.  Gazebee  was  awe-struck,  and  the  face  of 
the  Lady  Amelia  became  veiy  dark.  Was  it 
not  evident  that  this  snake,  when  taken  into 
their  innermost  bosoms  that  they  might  there 
warm  him,  was  becoming  an  adder,  and  pre- 
paring to  sting  them?  There  was  very  little 
more  conversation  that  evening,  and  soon  after 
the  story  of  the  cook  Crosbie  got  up  and  went 
away  to  his  own  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

“see,  the  conquering  hero  comes.” 

John  Eaheb  had  reached  his  office  precisely 
at  twelve  o’clock,  but  when  he  did  so  he  hardly 
knew  whether  he  was  standing  on  his  heels  or 
his  head.  The  whole  morning  had  been  to  him 
one  of  intense  excitement,  and  latterly,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  one  of  triumph.  But  he  did  not  at 
all  know  what  might  be  the  results.  Would  he 
be  taken  before  a magistrate  and  locked  up? 
Would  there  be  a row  at  the  office?  Would 
Crosbie  call  him  out,  and,  if  so,  would  it  be  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  fight  a duel  with  pistols  ? 
What  would  Lord  De  Guest  say  — Lord  De 
Guest,  who  had  specially  warned  him  not  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  avenging  Lily’s 
wrongs  ? What  would  all  the  Dale  family  say  | 
of  his  conduct?  And,  above  all,  what  would 
Lily  say  and  think  ? Nevertheless,  the  feeling 
of  triumph  was  predominant ; and  now,  at  this 
interval  of  time,  he  was  beginning  to  remember 
with  pleasure  the  sensation  of  his  fist  as  it  went 
into  Crosbie’s  eye. 

During  his  first  day  at  the  office  he  heard 
nothing  about  the  affair,  nor  did  he  say  a word 
of  it  to  any  one.  It  was  known  in  his  room 
that  he  had  gone  down  to  spend  his  Christmas 
holiday  with  Lord  De  Guest,  and  he  was  treat- 
ed with  some  increased  consideration  accord- 
ingly. And,  moreover,  I must  explain,  in  order 
that  to  give  Johnny  Eames  his  due,  he  was  grad- 
ually acquiring  for  himself  a good  footing  among 
the  income-tax  officials.  He  knew  his  work, 
and  did  it  with  some  manly  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  and  also  witli  some  manly  indiffer- 
ence to  the  occasional  frowns  of  the  mighty  men 
of  the  department.  He  was,  moreover,  popu- 
lar— being  somewhat  of  a radical  in  his  official 


demeanor,  and  holding  by  his  own  rights,  even 
though  mighty  men  should  frown.  In  truth, 
he  was  emerging  from  his  hobbledehoyhood  and 
entering  upon  his  young-manhood,  having  prob- 
ably to  go  through  much  folly  and  some  false 
sentiment  in  that  period  of  his  existence,  but 
still  with  fair  promise  of  true  manliness  beyond, 
to  those  who  were  able  to  read  the  signs  of  his 
character. 

Many  questions  on  that  first  day  were  asked 
him  almut  the  glories  of  his  Christmas,  but  he 
had  very  little  to  say  on  the  subject.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  have  been  much  more  common- 
place than  his  Christmas  visit,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  one  great  object  which  had  taken  him 
down  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
circumstance  with  which  his  holiday  had  been 
ended.  On  neither  of  these  subjects  was  he 
disposed  to  speak  openly;  but  as  he  walked 
home  to  Burton  Crescent  with  Cradell  he  did 
tell  him  of  the  affair  wuth  Crosbie. 

“And  you  went  in  at  him  on  the  station?” 
asked  Cradell,  with  admiring  doubt. 

“Yes,  1 did.  If  I didn’t  do  it  there,  where 
was  I to  do  it?  I’d  said  I would,  and  there- 
fore when  I saw  him  I did  it.”  Theq  the  whole 
affair  was  told  as  to  the  black  eye,  the  police, 
and  the  superintendent.  “And  what's  to  come 
next?”  asked  our  hero. 

“Well,  he’ll  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a friend, 
of  course,  as  I did  with  Fisher  in  that  affair 
with  Lupex.  And,  upon  my  word,  Johnny,  I 
shall  have  to  do  something  of  the  kind  again. 
His  conduct  last  night  was  outrageous.  Would 
you  believe  it — ” 

“Oh,  he’s  a fool.” 

“ He’s  a fool  you  wouldn’t  like  to  meet  when 
he’s  in  one  of  his  mad  fits,  I can  tell  you  that. 
I absolutely  had  to  sit  up  in  my  own  bedroom 
all  last  night.  Mother  Roper  told  me  that  if  I 
remained  in  the  drawing-room  she  would  feel 
herself  obliged  to  have  a policeman  in  the  house. 
What  could  I do,  you  know  ? I made  her  have 
a fire  for  me,  of  course.” 

“And  then  you  went  to  bed.” 

“I  waited  ever  so  long,  because  I thought 
that  Maria  would  want  to  see  me.  At  last  she 
sent  me  a note.  Maria  is  so  imprudent,  you 
know.  If  he  had  found  any  thing  in  her  writ- 
ing it  would  have  been  terrible,  you  know — quite 
terrible.  And  who  can  say  whether  Jemima 
mayn’t  tell  ?” 

“And  what  did  she  say?” 

‘*Come,  that’s  tellings.  Master  Johnny.  I 
took  very  good  care  to  take  it  with  me  to  the 
office  this  morning,  for  fear  of  accidents.” 

But  Eames  was  not  so  widely  awake  to  the 
importance  of  his  friend’s  adventures  as  he  might 
have  been  had  he  not  been  weighted  with  ad- 
ventures of  his  own. 

“ I shouldn’t  care  so  much,”  said  he,  “about 
that  fellow,  Crosbie,  going  to  a friend  as  I should 
about  his  going  to  a police  magistrate.” 

* * He’ll  put  it  in  a friend’s  hands,  of  course,” 
said  Cradell,  with  the  air  of  a man  who  from 
experience  was  well  up  in  such  matters.  **  And 
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I snpposo  Toull  naturally  come  to  me.  It*a  a 
deuced  bore  to  a man  in  a public  office,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  of  course.  But  Fra  not  the 
man  to  desert  my  friend.  I’ll  stand  by  you, 
Johnny,  my  boy.” 

Oh,  thank  you,^*  said  Eames;  don^t 
think  that  1 shall  want  that.” 

You  must  be  ready  with  a friend,  you  know'.” 

‘‘I  should  WTite  down  to  a man  I know  in 
tlie  country,  and  ask  his  advice,^*  said  Eames; 
an  older  sort  of  friend,  yon  know.” 


“By  Jove,  old  fellow,  take  care  what  you*rc 
abont.  Don’t  let  them  say  of  you  that  you  show' 
the  white  feather.  Ujjon  my  honor,  I’d  sooner 
have  any  thing  said  of  me  than  that,  I would, 
indeed — any  thing.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  that,”  said  Elames,  with  a 
touch  of  scorn  in  his  voice.  “ There  isn’t  much 
thought  dhout  white  feathers  nowadays — not  in 
the  way  of  lighting  duels.” 

After  that  Cradell  inana^ged  to  cany'back  the 
conversation  to  Mrs,  Lupex  and  his  own  pecnl- 
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iar  position ; and  as  Eames  did  not  care  to  ask 
from  his  companion  farther  advice  in  his  own 
matters  he  listened  nearly  in  silence  till  they 
reached  Burton  Crescent. 

“I  hope  yon  found  the  noble  earl  well,”  said 
Mrs.  Boper  to  him,  as  soon  as  they  were  all 
seated  at  dinner. 

“I  found  the  noble  earl  pretty  well,  thank 
you,”  said  Johnny. 

It  had  become  plainly  understood  by  all  the 
Roperites  that  Eames's  position  was  quite  alter- 
ed since  he  had  been  honored  with  the  friend- 
ship of  Lord  De  Guest.  Mrs.  Lupex,  next  to 
whom  he  always  sat  at  dinner,  with  a view  to 
protecting;  her  as  it  were  from  the  danf^erous 
neighborhood  of  Cradell,  treated  him  with  a 
marked  courtesy.  Miss  Spruce  always  called 
him  ^*Sir.”  Mrs.  Roper  helped  him  the  first 
of  the  gentlemen,  and  was  mindful  about  his 
fat  and  gravy ; and  Amelia  felt  less  able  than 
she  was  before  to  insist  upon  the  possession  of 
his  heart  and  affections.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Amelia  intended  to  abandon  the 
fight,  and  allow  the  enemy  to  walk  off  with  his 
forces ; but  she  felt  herself  constrained  to  treat 
him  with  a deference  that  was  hardly  compati- 
ble with  the  perfect  equality  which  should  attend 
any  union  of  hearts. 

**  It  is  such  a privilege  to  be  on  visiting  terms 
with  the  nobility,”  said  Mrs.  Lupex.  “When 
I was  a girl  I used  to  be  very  intimate — ” 

“You  ain’t  a girl  any  longer,  and  so  you’d 
better  not  talk  about  it,”  said  Lupex.  Mr.  Lu- 
pex had  been  at  that  little  shop  in  Drury  Lane 
after  he  came  down  from  his  scene^painting. 

“My  dear,  you  needn’t  be  a brute  to  mo  be- 
fore all  Mrs.  Roper’s  company.  If,  led  away  by 
feelings  which  I will  not  now  describe,  I left  my 
proper  circles  in  marrying  you,  you  need  not 
before  all  the  world  teach  me  how  much  I have 
to  regret.”  And  Mrs.  Lupex,  putting  down 
her  knife  and  fork,  applied  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

“That’s  pleasant  for  a man  over  his  meals; 
isn’t  it?”  said  Lupex,  appealing  to  Miss  Spruce. 

“ I have  plenty  of  that  kind  of  thing,  and  you 
can’t  think  how  I like  it.” 

“Them  whom  God  has  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder,”  said  Miss  Spruce.  “As 
for  me  myself,  I’m  only  an  old  woman.’* 

This  little  ebullition  threw  a gloom  over  the 
dinner-table,  and  nothing  more  was  said  on  the 
occasion  as  to  the  glories  of  Eames’s  career. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  Amelia  heard 
of  the  encounter  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
railway  station,  and  at  once  perceived  that  she 
might  use  the  occasion  for  her  own  purposes. 

“John,”  she  whispered  to  her  victim,  find- 
ing an  opportunity  for  coming  upon  him  when  i 
almost  alone,  “what  is  this  I hear?  I insist  ^ 
upon  knowing.  Are  you  going  to  fight  a duel?” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Johnny. 

“ But  it  is  not  nonsense.  You  don’t  know 
what  my  feelings  will  be  if  I think  that  such  a 
thing  is  going  to  happen.  But  then  you  are  so 
hard-hearted ! ” 


“ I ain’t  hard-hearted  a bit,  and  I’m  not  go- 
ing to  fight  a duel.” 

“But  is  it  true  that  you  beat  Mr.  Crosbie  at 
the  station  ?” 

“ It  is  true.  I did  beat  him.” 

“Oh,  John ! not  that  I mean  to  say  you  were 
wrong,  and  indeed  I honor  you  for  the  feeling. 

There  can  be  nothing  so  dreadful  as  a young 
man’s  deceiving  a young  woman  and  leaving 
her  after  he  has  won  her  heart — particularly 
when  she  has  had  his  promise  in  plain  words, 
or,  perhaps,  even  in  black  and  white.”  John 
thought  of  that  horrid,  foolish,  wretched  note 
which  he  had  written.  “And  a poor  girl,  if 
she  can’t  right  herself  by  a breach  of  promise, 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do.  Does  she,  John  ?” 

“ A girl  who’d  right  herself  that  way  wouldn’t 
be  worth  having.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  When  a poor 
girl  is  in  such  a position  she  has  to  be  served  by 
her  friends.  I suppose,  then,  Miss  Lily  Dale 
won’t  bring  a breach  of  promise  against  him.” 

This  mention  of  Lily’s  name  in  such  & place 
was  sacrilege  in  the  ears  of  poor  Eames.  “I 
can  not  tell,”  said  he,  “ what  may  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lady  of  whom  you  speak.  Bat  from 
what  I know  of  her  friends,  I should  not  think 
that  she  will  be  disgraced  by  such  a proceeding.” 

“That  may  be  all  very  well  for  Miss  Lily 
Dale — ” Amelia  said,  and  then  she  hesitated. 

It  would  not  be  well,  she  thought,  absolutely  to 
threaten  him  as  yet-^not  as  long  as  there  was 
any  possibility  that  he  might  be  won  without  a 
threiit.  “Of  course  I know  all  about  it,”  she 
continued.  “She  was  your  L.  D.,  you  know. 

Not  that  I was  ever  jealous  of  her.  To  you 
she  was  no  more  than  one  of  childhood’s  friends. 

Was  she,  Johnny  ?” 

He  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  fioor,  and  then 
jumped  up  from  his  seat.  “I  hate  all  that 
sort  of  twaddle  about  childhood’s  friends,  and 
you  know  I do.  You’ll  make  me  swear  that 
I’ll  never  come  into  this  room  again.” 

“Johnny!” 

“So  I will.  The  whole  thing  makes  me 
sick.  And  as  for  that  Mrs.  Lupex — ” 

“ If  this  is  what  you  learn,  John,  by  going  to 
a lord’s  house,  I think  you  had  better  stay  at 
home  with  your  own  friends.” 

“ Of  course  I had — much  better  stay  at  home 
with  my  own  friends.  Here’s  Mrs.  Lupex,  and 
at  any  rate  I can’t  stand  her.”  So  he  went  off, 
and  walked  round  the  Crescent,  and  down  to 
the  New  Rond,  and  almost  into  the  Regent’s 
Park,  thinking  of  Lily  Dale  and  of  his  own  cow- 
ardice with  Amelia  Roper. 

On  the  following  morning  he  recei^’ed  a mes- 
sage, at  about  one  o’clock,  by  the  month  of  the 
i Board-room  messenger,  informing  him  that  his 
presence  was  required  in  the  Board-room.  “ Sir 
Rafile  Bufflo  has  desired  your  presence,  Mr. 
Eames.” 

“My  presence,  Tupper!  what  for?”  said 
Johnny,  turning  upon  the  messenger  almost 
with  dismay. 

“Indeed  I can’t  say,  Mr.  Eames;  but  Sir 
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Rame  Bunlc  has  desired  your  presence  in  the 
Board-room.” 

Such  a message  as  that  in  official  life  always 
strikes  awe  into  the  heart  of  a yoong  man.  And 
yet  young  men  generally  come  forth  from  such 
intenriews  without  having  received  any  serious 
damage,  and  generally  talk  about  the  old  gen- 
tleman whom  they  have  encountered  with  a good 
deal  of  light-spirited  sarcasm— or  chaff,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  slang  phraseology  of  the  day.  It 
is  that  same  majesty  which  doth  hedge  a king’* 
that  does  it.  The  turkey-cock  in  his  own  farm- 
yard is  master  of  the  occasion,  and  the  thought 
of  him  creates  fear.  A bishop  in  his  lawn,  a 
judge  on  the  bench,  a chairman  in  a big  room 
at  the  end  of  a long  table,  or  a policeman  with 
his  buirs-eye  lamp  upon  his  beat,  can  all  make 
themselves  terrible  by  means  of  those  appanages 
of  majesty  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  them. 
But  how  mean  is  the  policeman  in  his  own 
home,  and  how  few  thought  much  of  Sir  Raffle 
Buffle  as  he  sat  asleep  after  dinner  in  his  old 
slippers ! How  well  can  1 remember  the  terror 
created  within  me  by  the  air  of  outraged  dignity 
with  which  a certain  fine  old  gentleman,  now 
long  since  gone,  could  rub  his  hands  slowly,  one 
on  the  other,  and  look  up  to  the  ceiling,  slight- 
ly shaking  his  head,  as  though  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  my  iniquities ! 1 would  become 

sick  in  my  stomach,  and  feel  as  though  my  ankles 
had  been  broken.  That  upward  turn  of  the  eye 
unmanned  me  so  completely  that  I was  speech- 
less as  regarded  any  defense.  I think  that  that 
old  man  could  hardly  have  known  the  extent  of 
his  own  power. 

Once  upon  a time  a careless  lad,  having  the 
charge  of  a bundle  of  letters  addressed  to  the  King 
— petitions  and  such  like,  which  in  the  course 
of  business  would  not  get  beyond  the  hands  of 
some  lord-in-waiting's  deputy  assistant  — sent 
the  bag  which  contained  them  to  the  wrong 
place ; to  Windsor,  perhaps,  if  the  Court  were 
in  London ; or  to  St.  James’s,  if  it  were  at  Wind- 
sor. He  was  summoned;  and  the  great  man 
of  the  occasion  contented  himself  with  holding 
his  liands  up  to  the  heavens  as  he  stood  up  from 
his  chair,  and  exclaiming  twice,  **  Mis-sent  the 
Monarch’s  pouch!  Mis -sent  the  Monarch’s 
pouch !”  That  young  man  never  knew  how  he 
escaped  from  the  Board-room ; but  for  a timq 
he  was  deprived  of  all  power  of  exertion,  and 
could  not  resume  his  work  till  he  had  had  six 
months’  leave  of  absence,  and  been  brought 
round  upon  rum  and  asses’  milk.  In  that  in- 
stance the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  Monarch  had 
a power  which  the  official  magnate  had  never 
contemplated.  The  story  is  traditional ; but  I 
believe  that  the  circumstance  happened  as  lately 
as  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third. 

John  Eames  could  laugh  at  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Income-tax  Office  with  great  free- 
dom, and  call  him  old  Huffie  Scuffle,  and  the 
like ; but,  now  that  he  was  sent  for,  he  also,  in 
spite  of  his  radical  propensities,  felt  a little  weak 
about  his  ankle-joints.  He  knew  from  the  first 
hearing  of  the  message  that  he  was  wanted  with 
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reference  to  that  affair  at  the  railway  station. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  a rule  that  any  clerk 
should  be  dismissed  who  used  his  fists  in  any 
public  place.  There  were  many  rules  entailing 
the  punishment  of  dismissal  for  many  offenses 
— and  he  began  to  think  that  he  did  remember 
something  of  such  a regulation.  However,  he 
got  up,  looked  once  around  him  upon  his  friends, 
and  then  followed  Tapper  into  the  Board-room. 

“There’s  Johnny  b^n  sent  for  by  old  Scuf- 
fles,” said  one  clerk. 

“ That’s  about  his  row  with  Crosble,”  said  an- 
other. “ The  Board  can’t  do  any  thing  to  him 
for  that.** 

“Can’t  it?’*  said  the  first  “Didn’t  young 
Outonites  have  to  resign  because  of  that  row  at 
the  Cider  Cellars,  though  his  cousin,  Sir  Con- 
stant Outonites,  did  all  that  he  could  for  him?’* 

“ But  he  was  regularly  up  the  spout  with  ac- 
commodation bills.” 

“I  tell  you  that  I wouldn’t  be  in  Eames’s 
shoes  for  a trifle.  Crosbie  is  secretary  at  the 
Committee  Office,  where  Scuffles  was  chairman 
before  he  came  here ; and  of  coarse  they’re  as 
thick  08  thieves.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  they 
didn’t  make  him  go  down  and  apologize.” 

“Johnny  won’t  do  that,”  said  the  other. 

In  the  mean  time  John  Eames  was  standing 
in  the  august  presence.  Sir  Raffle  Buffle  was 
throned  in  his  great  oak  arm-chair  at  the  head 
of  a long  table  in  a very  large  room ; and  by 
him,  at  the  comer  of  the  table,  was  seated  one 
of  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the  office.  Another 
member  of  the  Board  was  also  at  work  upon  the 
long  table ; but  he  was  reading  and  signing 
papers  at  some  distance  from  Sir  Raffle,  and 
paid  no  heed  whatever  to  the  scene.  The  assist- 
ant secretary,  looking  on,  could  see  that  Sir  Raffle 
was  annoyed  by  this  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  his  colleague,  but  all  this  was  lost  upon 
Eames. 

“Mr.  Eames ?'*  said  Sir  Raffle,  speaking  with 
a peculiarly  harsh  voice,  and  looking  at  the  cul- 
prit through  a pair  of  gold-rimmed  glasses, 
which  he  perched  for  the  occasion  upon  hb  big 
nose.  “Isn’t  that  Mr.  Eames ?** 

“Yes,”  said  the  assbtant  secretary,  “thb  is 
Eames.” 

“Ah!” — and  then  there  was  a pause.  “Come 
a little  nearer,  Mr.  Eames,  will  you?”  and  John- 
ny drew  nearer,  advancing  noiselessly  over  the 
Turkey  carpet. 

“Let  me  see;  in  the  second  class,  isn’t  he? 

Ah ! Do  you  know,  Mr.  Eames,  that  I have 
received  a letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  de- 
tailing circumstances  which — if  truly  stated  in 
that  letter-^-redound  verv  much  to  your  discred- 
it?” 

“I  did  get  into  a row  there  yesterday.  Sir.” 

“ Got  into  a row ! It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  got  into  a vciy  serious  row,  and  that  I must 
tell  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  that  the  law  must  be  allowed  to  take 
its  course.” 

“I  sha’n’t  mind  that,  Sir,  in  the  least,”  said 
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Eames,  brightening  np  a little  under  this  view 
of  the  case. 

‘‘Not  mind  that,  Sir!”  said  Sir  Raffle— H>r 
rather,  he  shouted  out  the  words  at  the  offender 
before  him.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
overdid  it,  missing  the  effect  which  a milder 
tone  might  have  attained.  Perhaps  there  was 
lacking  to  him  some  of  that  majesty  of  demeanor 
and  dramatic  propriety  of  voice  which  had  been 
60  efficacious  in  the  little  story  as  to  the  King’s 
bag  of  letters.  As  it  was,  Johnny  gave  a slight 
jump,  but  after  his  jump  he  felt  better  than  he 
had  been  before.  ‘ ‘ Not  mind,  Sir,  being  dragged 
before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  your  country, 
and  being  punished  as  a felon — or  rather,  as  a 
misdemeanor — ^for  an  outrage  committed  on  a 
public  platform ! Not  mind  it  1 What  do  you 
mean,  Sir?” 

“I  mean,  that  I don’t  think  the  magistrate 
would  say  very  much  about  it,  Sir.  And  1 don’t 
think  Mr.  Crosbie  would  come  forward.” 

“But  Mr.  Crosbie  must  come  forward,  young 
man.  Do  you  suppose  that  an  outrage  against 
the  peace  of  the  Metropolis  is  to  go  unpunished 
because  he  may  not  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  ? 
I’m  afraid  you  must  be  very  ignorant,  young 
man.” 

“Perhaps  I am,”  said  Johnny. 

“Veiy  ignorant  indeed — very  ignorant  in- 
deed. And  are  yon  aware.  Sir,  that  it  would 
become  a question  with  the  Commissioners  of 
this  Board  whether  you  could  be  retained  in  the 
service  of  this  department  if  you  were  publicly 
punished  by  a police  magistrate  for  such  a dis- 
graceful outrage  as  that?” 

Johnny  looked  round  at  the  other  Commis- 
sioner, but  that  gentleman  did  not  raise  his  face 
from  his  papers. 

“ Mr.  Eames  is  a very  good  clerk,”  whispered 
the  assistant  secretary,  but  in  a voice  which 
made  his  words  audible  to  Eames ; “ one  of  the 
best  young  men  we  have,”  he  added,  in  a voice 
which  was  not  audible. 

“Oh — ah;  very  well.  Now,  I’ll  tell  you 
what,  Mr  Eames,  I hope  this  will  be  a lesson  to 
you — a very  serious  lesson.” 

The  assistant  secretary,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  so  as  to  be  a little  behind  the  head  of  Sir 
Raffle,  did  manage  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  other 
Commissioner.  The  other  Commissioner,  bare- 
ly looking  round,  smiled  a little,  and  then  the 
assistant  secretary  smiled  also.  Eames  saw 
this,  and  he  smiled  too. 

“Whether  any  ulterior  consequences  may 
still  await  the  breach  of  the  peace  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty,  I am  not  yet  prepared 
to  say,”  continued  Sir  Raffle.  “ You  may  go 
now.” 

And  Johnny  returned  to  his  own  place,  with 
no  increased  reverence  for  the  dignity  of  the 
chairman. 

On  tlie  following  morning  one  of  his  colleagues 
showed  him  with  great  glee  the  passage  in  the 
newspaper  which  informed  the  w'orld  that  he  had 
been  so  desperately  beaten  by  Crosbie  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed  at  this  present  time  in 


consequence  of  the  flogging  that  he  had  received. 
Then  his  anger  was  aroused,  and  he  bounced 
about  the  big  room  of  the  Income-tax  Office, 
regardless  of  assistant  secretaries,  head  cleiks, 
and  all  other  official  grandees  whatsoever,  de- 
nouncing the  iniquities  of  the  public  press,  and 
declaring  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
live  in  Russia  than  in  a country  which  allowed 
such  audacious  falsehoods  to  be  propagated. 

“ He  never  touched  tne,  Fbher ; I don’t  think 
he  ever  tried;  but,  upon  my  honor,  he  never 
touched  me.” 

“ But,  Johnny,  it  was  bold  in  you  to  make 
up  to  Lord  De  Courcy’s  daughter,”  said  Fisher. 

“I  never  saw  one  of  them  in  my  life.” 

“He’s  going  it  altogether  among  the  aris- 
tocracy now,”  said  another;  “I  suppose  you 
wouldn’t  look  at  any  body  under  a viscount  ?” 

“ Can  I help  wjiat  that  thief  of  an  editor  puts 
into  his  paper ? Flogged!  Huffle  Scuffle  told 
me  I was  a felon,  but  that  wasn’t  half  so  bad  as 
this  fellow ;”  and  Johnny  kicked  the  newspaper 
across  the  room. 

“Indict  him  for  a libel,”  said  Fisher. 

“ Particularly  for  saying  you  wanted  to  mar- 
ry a countess’s  daughter,”  said  another  clerk. 

“I  never  heard  such  a scandal  in  my  life,” 
declared  a third ; ‘ ‘ and  then  to  say  that  the  girl 
wouldn’t  look  at  you.” 

But  not  the  less  was  it  felt  by  all  in  the  office 
that  Johnny  Eames  was  becoming  a leading 
man  among  them,  and  that  he  was  one  with 
whom  each  of  them  would  be  pleased  to  be  inti- 
mate. And  even  among  the  grandees  this  af- 
fair of  the  railway  station  did  him  no  real  harm. 
It  was  known  that  Crosbie  had  deserved  to  bo 
thrashed,  and  known  that  Eames  had  thrashed 
him.  It  w'os  all  very  well  for  Sir  Raffle  Baffle 
to  talk  of  police  magistrates  and  misdemeanors, 
but  all  the  world  at  the  Income-tax  Office  knew 
very  well  that  Eames  had  come  out  from  that 
affair  with  his  head  upright,  and  his  right  foot 
foremost.  ^ 

“ Never  mind  about  the  newspaper,”  a thought- 
ful old  senior  clerk  said  to  him.  “As  he  did 
get  the  licking  and  you  didn’t,  you  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  the  newspaper.” 

“And  you  wouldn’t  write  to  the  editor?” 

“No,  no;  certainly  not.  No  one  thinks  of 
defending  himself  to  a newspaper  except  an  ass; 
unless  it  be  some  fellow  who  wants  to  have  his 
name  puffed.  You  may  write  what’s  as  true 
08  the  gospel,  but  they’ll  know  how  to  make  fun 
of  it.” 

Johnny  therefore  gave  up  his  idea  of  an  in- 
dignant letter  to  the  editor,  but  he  felt  that  he 
was  bound  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter  to  Lord  Do  Guest.  The  affair  had  hap- 
pened as  he  was  coming  from  the  carl’s  house, 
and  all  his  own  concerns  had  now  been  made  so 
much  a matter  of  interest  to  his  kind  friend, 
that  he  thought  that  he  could  not  with  propri- 
ety leave  the  earl  to  learn  from  the  newspapers 
cither  the  facts  or  the  falsehoods.  And,  there- 
fore, before  he  left  his  oflice  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter : 
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1iioqmi*Tax  Officb,  Dtumhtr  M,  16^ 

Mt  Loro,~ 

He  thought  a good  deal  about  the  style  in 
which  he  ought  to  address  the  peer,  never  hav- 
ing hitherto  written  to  him.  He  ^gan,  **My 
dear  Lord,”  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  put 
it  aside,  thinking  that  it  looked  over-bold. 

My  Lord,— As  you  have  been  bo  very  kind  to  roe,  I feel 
that  I ought  to  tell  you  what  happened  the  other  rooming 
at  the  railway  station  as  1 was  coming  back  from  Quest- 
wick.  That  scoundrel  Crosbie  got  into  the  same  carriage 
with  roe  at  the  Darchester  Junction,  and  eat  opposite  to 
me  all  the  way  up  to  London.  I did  not  speak  a word  to* 
him,  or  he  to  me ; but  when  he  got  out  at  the  Paddington 
Station,  I thought  I ought  not  to  let  him  go  away,  so 
I — I canH  say  that  I thrashed  him  as  I wished  to  do; 
but  I made  an  attempt,  and  1 did  give  him  a black  eye. 
A whole  quantity  of  policemen  got  round  us,  and  1 hadn't 
a fair  chance.  I know  you  will  think  that  1 was  wrong, 
and  perhaps  I was ; but  what  could  I do  when  ho  sat  op- 
posite to  roc  there  for  two  hours,  looking  as  though  he 
thought  himself  the  finest  fellow  in  nil  London? 

They've  put  a horrible  paragi-aph  into  one  of  the  news- 
papers, saying  that  I got  so  flogged"  that  I haven't  been 
able  to  stir  since.  It  is  an  atrocious  falsehood,  as  is  all 
the  rest  of  the  newspaper  account.  I was  not  touched. 
Ue  was  not  nearly  so  bad  a cii.’^tomer  as  the  bull,  and 
seemed  to  take  it  all  very  quietly.  I must  acknowledge, 
though,  that  he  didn't  get  such  a beating  as  he  deserved. 

Your  friend  Sir  R.  B.  sent  for  me  this  rooming,  and 
told  me  I was  a felon.  I didn't  seem  to  care  much  for  that, 
for  he  might  as  well  have  called  me  a murderer  or  a bur- 
glar; but  I shall  care  very  much  indeed  if  I have  made 
you  angry  with  me.  But  what  I moat  fear  is  the  anger 
of  some  one  else — at  Alllngton.  * 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Yours  very  much  obliged  and  most  sincerely, 
Jonif  Eameb. 

“ I knew  he’d  do  it  if  ever  he  got  the  oppor- 
tunity,” said  the  earl  when  he  bad  read  his  let- 
ter; and  he  walked  about  his  room  striking  his 
hands  together,  and  then  thrusting  his  thumbs 
into  his  wai^oat-pockets.  knew  he  was 
made  of  the  right  stuff,”  and  the  earl  rejoiced 
greatly  in  the  prowess  of  his  favorite.  “I’d 
have  done  it  myself  if  I’d  seen  him.  I do  be- 
lieve I would.”  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
breakfast-room  and  told  Lady  Julia.  “What 
do  you  think?”  said  he;  “Johnny  Eames  has 
come  across  Crosbie,  and  given  him  a desperate 
beating.” 


“No!”  said  Lady  Julia,  putting  down  her 
newspaper  and  spectacles,  and  expressing  by  the 
light  of  her  eyes  any  thing  but  Christian  horror 
at  the  wickedness  of  the  deed. 

“Bat  he  has,  though.  I knew  he  would  if 
he  saw  him.” 

“Beaten  him  I Actually  beaten  him!” 

“ Sent  him  home  to  Lady  Alexandrina  with 
two  black  eyes.” 

“Two  black  eyes ! What  a young  pickle ! 
But  did  he  get  hurt  himself?” 

“ Not  a scratch,  he  says.” 

“ And  what’ll  they  do  to  him  ?” 

“Nothing.  Crosbie  won’t  be  fool  enough  to 
do  any  thing.  A man  becomes  an  ontlaw  when 
he  plays  such  a game  as  he  has  played.  Any 
body’s  hand  may  be  raised  against  him  with 
impunity.  He  can’t  show  his  face,  you  know. 
He  can’t  come  forward  and  answer  questions  as 
to  what  he  has  done.  There  are  offenses  which 
the  law  can’t  touch,  but  which  outrage  public 
feeling  so  stipngly  that  any  one  may  take  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  punishing  them.  He  has 
been  thrashed,  and  that  will  stick  to  him  till  he 
dies.” 

“Do  tell  Johnny  from  me  that  I hope  he 
didn’t  get  hurt,”  said  Lady  Julia.  The  old 
lady  could  not  absolutely  congratulate  him  on 
his  feat  of  arms,  but  she  did  the  next  thing 
to  it. 

But  the  earl  did  congratulate  him,  with  a full 
open  assurance  of  his  approval. 

“I  hope,”  he  said,  “I  should  have  done  the 
same  at  your  age,  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  I’m  very  glad  that  he  proved  less  difficult 
than  the  bull.  I’m  quite  sure  you  didn’t  want 
any  one  to  help  you  with  Master  Crosbie.  As 
for  that  other  person  at  Allington,  if  I under- 
stand such  matters  at  all,  I think  she  will  for- 
give you.”  It  may,  however,  be  a question 
whether  the  earl  did  understand  such  matters 
at  all.  And  then  he  added,  in  a postscript: 
“When  you  write  to  me  again— and  don’t  be 
long  first,  begin  your  letter,  * My  dear  Lord  De 
Guest’ — that  is  the  proper  way.” 


^ROMOLA. 

BY  THE  ALTHOR  OF  “ADAM  BEDE.** 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

romola’s  wakimo. 

ROMOLA  in  her  boat  passed  from  dreaming 
into  long  deep  sleep,  and  then  again  from 
deep  sleep  into  busy  dreaming,  till  at  last  she  felt 
herself  stretching  out  her  arms  in  the  court  of 
the  Bargello,  where  the  flickering  flames  of  the 
tapers  seemed  to  get  stronger  and  stronger  till 
the  dark  scene  was  blotted  out  with  light.  Her 
eyes  opened,  and  she  saw  it  was  the  light  of 
morning.  Her  boat  was  lying  still  in  a little 
creek  ; on  her  right  hand  lay  the  specklcss  sap- 
phire-blue of  the  Mediterranean ; on  her  left  one 
of  those  scenes  which  were  and  still  are  repeat- 


ed again  and  again,  like  a sweet  rhythm,  on  the 
shores  of  that  loveliest  sea. 

In  a deep  curve  of  the  mountains  lay  a breadth 
of  green  land,  curtained  by  gentle  tree-shadowed 
slopes  leaning  toward  the  rocky  heights.  Up 
these  slopes  might  be  seen  here  and  there,  gleam- 
ing between  the  tree-tops,  a pathway  leading  to 
! a little  irregular  mass  of  building  that  seemed 
j to  have  clambered  in  a hasty  way  up  the  mount- 
I ain-side,  and  taken  a difficult  stand  there  for  the 
I sake  of  showing  the  tall  belfry  as  a sight  of 
beauty  to  the  scattered  and  clustered  houses  of 
the  village  below.  The  rays  of  the  newly-risen 
sun  fell  obliquely  on  the  westward  horn  of  this 
crescent-shaped  nook : all  else  lay  in  dewy  shad- 
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ow.  No  sound  came  ncwm  the  stillness;  the 
rcry  waters  seemed  to  have  curved  themselves 
there  for  rest. 

The  delicious  sun-rars  fell  on  Romola  and 
thrilled  her  gently  like  a caress.  She  lay  mo- 
tionless, hardly  watching  tbo  scene;  rather, 
feeling  simply  the  presence  of  peace  and  beauty. 
While  wc  are  ftiill  in  our  youth  ilicrc  can  al- 
ways come,  in  our  early  waking,  moments  when 
mere  pa’^sivo  existence  is  itself  a Loiho,  when 
the  exquisiteness  of  subtle  indefinite  sensation 
creates  a bliss  which  is  without  memory  and 
without  desire.  As  the  soft  warmth  penetrated 
Romola's  yonng  limbs,  as  her  eyes  rested  on 
this  sequestered  luxuriance,  it  seemed  that  the 
agitating  past  bad  glided  away  like  that  dark 
8cene  in  the  Bargello,  and  that  the  afternoon 
dreams  of  her  girlhoiHl  hud  really  come  hack  to 
her.  For  a minute  or  two  the  oblivion  was  un- 
troubled ; she  did  not  even  think  that  she  could 
rest  here  forever-^he  only  felt  tluit  she  rested. 
Then  she  hccanie  distinctly  conscious  that  she 
was  lying  in  the  boat  which  had  boon  l>ea ring 
her  over  ilie  watere  all  through  the  night.  In- 
stead of  bringing  her  to  death  it  had  been  the 
gently-lulling  cradle  of  a new  life.  And  in 
spite  of  her  evening  despair  she  W'lm  glad  that 
the  morning  hdd  come  U)  her  again  *.  glad  to 
think  that  she  was  resting  in  the  familiar  sun- 
light rather  than  in  the  unknown  regions  of 
death.  Could  she  not  rest  here  ? No  sound  from 
Florence  would  reach  her.  Already  obUvioa 
was  troubled;  from  lK*hind  the  golden  h/ute. 
were  piercing  dc»mes  and  towers  and  walls,  parted 
by  a river  and  inclosed  by  the  green  hills, 

8!ie  rose  fi'oro  l>er  reclining  p<tsiurc  and  sat  op 
in  the  willing,  if  she  could,  to  resist  the 
mail  of  ihonghts  that  urged  themselves  along 
with  the  conjecture  how  fur  the  boat  hn<i  carried 
her.  Why  need  she  mind?  This  was  a shel- 


tered nook  where  there  were  simple  vi  I lagers 
who  would  not  harm  her.  For  a little  while,  at 
least,  she  might  rest  and  resolve  on  nothing. 
Presently  she  would  go  and  get  some  bread  and 
milk,  and  then  she  would  nestle  in  the  green 
quiet,  and  feel  that  Ihc^re  was  a pause  in  her  life. 
She  turned  to  w atch  the  crescent-shaped  vulley, 
that  she  might  get  back  the  soothing  sense  of 
peace  and  beauty  wdiich  she  had  felt  in  her  first 
waking. 

She  had  not  been  in  this  attitude  of  contem- 
plation more  than  a few  minate.s  when  across 
the  stillness  there  camo  a piercing  cry ; not  a 
brief  cry,  but  continuous,  and  more  and  more 
intense.  Romola  felt  sure  it  was  the  cry  of  a 
little  child  in  distress  that  no  one  came  to  help. 
She  started  up  and  put  one  foot  on  the  side  of 
the  l)oat  ready  to  leap  on  to  the  beach ; but  she 
pansed  there  and  listened:  the  mother  of  the 
child  miist  be  near,  the  cry  must  soon  cease. 
But  it  went  on,  and  drew"  Romola  so  irresistibly, 
seeming  the  more  piteous  to  her  for  the  sense  of 
peace  which  had  preceded  it,  that  she  jnmpcd 
on  to  the  beach  and  walked  many  paces  before 
she  knew  what  direction  she  w’onld  take.  The 
cry,  she  thought,  came  from  some  rough  garden 
growth  many  yards  on  her  right  hand,  where 
she  saw  a half-ruined  hovcL  She  climbed  over 
a low  brqkcn  stone  fence,  and  made  her  way 
across  fiatches  of  weedy  green  crops  and  ripe  but 
neglected  corn.  The  cry  grew  plainer,  and,  con- 
vinced that  she  was  right,  she  hastened  toward 
the  hovel ; but  even  in  (hat  hurried  walk  she  felt 
an  oppressive  change  in  the  air  ns  she  left  the  sea 
beliind.  Was  there  some  taint  lurking  among 
the  green  Inxiiriance  that  had  seemed  such  an 
inviting  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  coming  day  ? 
She  could  see  the  opening  into  the  hovel  now, 
and  the  cry  was  darting  through  her  like  a pain. 
The  next  moment  her  foot  wns  within  the  door- 
way, but  (he  sight  she  beheld  in  the  sombre  light 
arrested  her  with  a shock  of  avye  and  horror. 
On  the  straw  with  which  the  floor  w'as  scattered 
lay  three  ilcad  bodies,  one  of  a mil  man,  one  of 
a girl  about  eight  years  old,  and  one  of  a young 
w'oman  w hose  longblaek  hair  was  l>eiDg  clutched 
and  pulled  by  a living  child — the  child  that  was 
sending  fbrih  the  piercing  cry.  Romola’s  ex- 
perience in  tlie  haunts  of  death  and  disease  made 
thought  and  action  prompt:  she  lifted  the  little 
living  child,  and  in  trying  to  soothe  it  on  her 
bosom,  still  Kmt  to  lo<.>k  at  the  bodies  and  see  if 
iIjcv  wei-e  really  dead.  The  strongly  marked 
type  of  ince  in  their  feutores  and  their  j>eeuliar 
garb  made  her  conjecture  that  they  were  Span- 
ish or  rortuguese  dews,  who  had  perhaps  been 
put  ashore  and  abandoned  there  by  rapacious 
sailors,  to  whom  their  property  remained  as  a 
prey.  Such  things  were  hapf>cning  continually 
to  Jews  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  by 
the  Inquisition  : iho  cruelty  of  greed  thrust  them 
from  the  sea,  and  Uio  cnielty  of  superstitioxi 
thrust  them  b;ick  to  it. 

‘‘Bur,  euroly,**  thought  Roraola,  shall 
find  some  woman  in  the  village  whtise  mo- 
ther’s heart  will  not  let  her  refuse  to  tend  this 
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helpless  child  — if  the  real  mother  is  indeed 
dead.” 

This  doubt  remained,  because  while  the  man 
and  girl  looked  emaciated  and  also  showed  signs 
of  having  been  long  dead,  the  woman  seemed  to 
have  been  hardier,  and  had  not  quite  lost  the 
robustness  of  her  form.  Romola,  kneeling, 
was  about  to  lay  her  hand  on  the  heart ; but  as 
she  lifted  toe  piece  of  yellow  woolen  drapery 
that  lay  across  the  bosom,  ^she  saw  the  purple 
spots  which  marked  the  familiar  pestilence. 
Then  it  struck  her  that  if  the  villagers  knew  of 
this  she  might  have  more  difficulty  than  she  had 
expected  in  getting  help  from  them ; they  would 
perhaps  shrink  from  her  with  that  child  in  her 
arms.  But  she  had  money  to  oiler  them,  and 
they  would  not  refuse  to  give  her  some  goats’ 
milk  in  exchange  for  it. 

Sl^e  set  out  at  once  toward  the  village,  her 
mind  hlled  now  with  the  effort  to  soothe  the 
little  dark  creature,  and  with  wondering  how 
she  should  win  some  woman  to  be  good  to  it. 
She  could  not  help  hoping  a little  in  a certain 
awe  she  had  observed  herself  to  inspire,  when 
she  appeared,  unknown  and  unexpected,  in  her 
religious  dress.  As  she  passed  across  a breadth 
of  cultivated  ground  she  noticed,  with  wonder, 
that  little  patches  of  com  mingled  with  the  other 
crops  had  been  left  to  overripeness  untouched 
by  the  sickle,  and  that  golden  apples  and  dark 
figs  lay  rotting  on  the  weedy  ground.  There 
were  grassy  spaces  within  sight,  but  no  cow,  or 
sheep,  or  goat.  The  stillness  began  to  have 
something  fearful  in  it  to  Romola ; she  harried 
along  toward  the  thickest  cluster  of  houses, 
where  there  would  be  the  most  life  to  appeal  to 
on  behalf  of  the  helpless  life  she  carried  in  her 
arms.  But  she  had  picked  up  two  figs,  and  bit 
little  pieces  from  the  sweet  pulp  to  still  the  child 
with. 

She  entered  between  two  lines  of  dwellings. 
It  was  time  that  villagers  should  have  been 
stirring  long  ago,  but  not  a soul  was  in  sight. 
The  air  was  becoming  more  and  more  oppress- 
ive, laden,  it  seemed,  with  some  horrible  im- 
parity. There  was  a door  open ; she  looked  in, 
and  saw  grim  emptiness.  Another  open  door ; 
and  through  that  she  saw  a man  lying  dead 
with  all  his  garments  on,  his  head  lying  athwart 
a spade*handle,  and  an  earthen-ware  cruse  in 
his  hand  as  if  he  had  fallen  suddenly. 

Romola  felt  horror  taking  possession  of  her. 
Was  she  in  a village  of  the  unburied  dead? 
She  wanted  to  listen  if  there  were  any  faint 
sound,  but  the  child  cried  out  afresh  when  she 
ceased  to  feed  it,  and  the  cry  filled  her  ears. 
At  last  she  saw  a figure  crawling  slowly  out  of 
' a house,  and  soon  sinking  back  in  a sitting  pos- 
ture against  the  wall.  She  hastened  toward 
the  figure ; it  was  a young  woman  in  fevered 
anguish,  and  she,  too,  held  a pitcher  in  her 
hand.  As  Romola  approached  her  she  did  not 
start ; the  one  need  was  too  absorbing  for  any 
other  idea  to  impress  itself  on  her. 

“Water!  get  mo  water!”  she  said,  with  a 
moaning  utterance. 


Romola  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher,  and  said 
gently  in  her  ear,  “You  shall  have  water;  can 
you  point  toward  the  well  ?” 

The  hand  was  lifted  toward  the  more  distant 
end  of  the  little  street,  and  Romola  set  off  at 
once  with  as  much  speed  as  she  could  use  under 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  pitcher  as  well  as 
feeding  the  child.  But  the  little  one  was  get- 
ting more  content  as  the  morsels  of  sweet  pulp 
were  repeated,  and  ceased  to  distress  her  with 
its  cry,  so  that  she  could  give  a less  distracted 
attention  to  the  objects  around  her. 

The  well  lay  twenty  yards  or  more  beyond 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  as  Romola  was  ap- 
proaching it  her  eyes  were  directed  to  the  oppo- 
site green  slope  immediately  below  the  church. 

High  up,  on  a patch  of  grass  between  the  trees, 
she  had  descried  a cow  and  a couple  of  goats, 
and  she  tried  to  trace  a line  of  path  that  would 
lead  her  close  to  that  cheering  sight,  when  once 
she  had  done  her  errand  to  the  well.  Occupied 
in  this  way,  she  was  not  aware  that  she  was  very 
near  the  well,  and  that  some  one  approaching  it 
on  the  other  side  had  fixed  a pair  of  astonished 
eyes  upon  her. 

Romola  certainly  presented  a sight  which,  at 
that  moment  and  in  that  place,  could  hardly 
have  been  seen  without  some  pausing  and  palpi- 
tation. With  her  gaze  fixed  intently  on  the 
distant  slope,  the  long  lines  of  her  thick  gray 
garment  giving  a gliding  character  to  her  rapid 
walk,  her  hair  rolling  backward  and  illuminated 
on  toe  left  side  by  the  sun-rays,  the  little  olive 
baby  on  her  right  arm  now  looking  out  with  jet 
black  eyes,  she  might  well  startle  that  youth  of 
fifteen,  accustomed  to  swing  the  censer  in  the 
presence  of  a Madonna  less  fair  and  marvelous 
than  this. 

“ She  carries  a pitcher  in  her  hand — to  fetch 
water  for  th|  sick.  It  is  the  Holy  Mother, 
come  to  take  care  of  the  people  who  have  the 
pestilence.” 

It  was  a sight  of  awe : she  would,  perhaps, 
be  angry  with  those  who  fetched  water  for  them- 
selves only.  The  youth  flung  down  his  vessel 
in  terror,  and  Romola,  aware  now  of  some  one 
near  her,  saw  the  black  and  white  figure  fly  as 
if  for  dear  life  toward  the  slope  she  had  just 
been  contemplating.  But  remembering  the 
parched  sufferer  she  half  filled  her  pitcher  quick- 
ly and  hastened  back. 

Entering  the  house  to  look  for  a small  cup, 
she  saw  salt  meat  and  meal : there  were  no  signs 
of  want  in  the  dwelling.  With  nimble  move- 
ment she  seated  baby  on  the  ground,  and  lifted 
a cup  of  water  to  the  sufferer,  who  drank  eager- 
ly, and  then  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned  her  head 
backward,  seeming  to  give  herself  up  to  the  sense 
of  relief.  Presently  she  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
looking  at  Romola,  said,  languidly, 

“ Who  are  you?” 

“I  came  over  the  sea,”  said  Romola.  “I 
only  came  this  morning.  Are  all  the  people 
dead  in  these  houses  ?” 

“ I think  they  ate  all  ill  now — all  that  are 
not  dead.  My  father  and  my  sister  lie  dead  up 
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some  men  and  women  who  were  still  healthy 
mid  ablo>  determined  to  seek  them  oat  nt  once, 
that  «he  might  nt-  least  win  them  to  take  care 
of  the  child,  and  leave  her  free  to  come  hack 
and  see  how  many  living  needed  help,  and  how 
many  dead  needed  bnrial.  She  trusted  to  her 
powers  of  persuasion  to  conquer  the  aid  of  the 
timormts,  when  once  abe  knew  what  was  to  be 
done. 

Promising  the  sick  woman  to  come  back  to 
her;  she  lifred  the  dark  bantling  again,  and  set 
otT  toward  the  slope.  She  felt  no  burden  of 
choice  on  her  now,  no  longing  for  death.  She 


stairs,  .and  there  is  no  one  to  bury  them:  and 
soon  I shall  die.  ” 

*‘Not  sOf  I hope,'*  said  Romolft.  am 
come  to  take  care  of  you.  I am  used  to  the 
pestilence;  I am  not  afraid.  But  there  must 
bo  some  left  who  arc  not  ill.  I saw  a youth 
running  toward  the  mountain  when  1 went  to 
the  well.’* 

‘ " I can  not  tell.  Wlien  the  |H?8tilence  came 
a great  many  people  went  away,  and  drove,  oft' 
the  cows  and  gonts.  Give  nie  more  water  !^- 

Romola,  suspecting  that  if  she  fulloived  the 
direction  of  the  youth's  flight  she  should  find 
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thinking  how  she  would  go  to  the  other  suf- 
ferers as  she  had  gone  to  that  fevered  woman. 

But,  with  the  child  on  her  arm,  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  her  as  usual  to  walk  up  a slope,  and  it 
seemed  a long  while  before  the  winding  path 
took  her  near  the  cow  and  the  goats.  She  was 
beginning  herself  to  feel  faint  from  heat,  hun- 
ger, and  thirst,  and  as  she  reached  a double 
turning  she  paused  to  consider  whether  she 
would  not  wait  near  the  cow,  which  some  one 
was  likely  to  come  and  milk  soon,  rather  than 
toil  up  to  the  church  before  she  had  taken  any 
rest.  Raising  her  eyes  to  measure  the  steep 
distance,  she  saw  peeping  between  the  boughs, 
not  more  than  five  yards  off,  a broad  round  face, 
watching  her  attentively,  and  lower  down  the 
black  skirt  of  a priest*s  garment,  and  a hand 
grasping  a bucket.  She  stood  mutely  observ- 
ing; and  the  face,  too,  remained  motionless. 
Romola  had  often  witnessed  the  overpowering 
force  of  dread  in  cases  of  pestilence,  and  she 
was  cautious. 

Raising  her  voice  in  a tone  of  gentle  plead- 
ing, she  said,  “ I came  over  the  sea.  I am  hun- 
gry, and  so  is  the  child.  Will  you  not  give  us 
some  milk  ?”  j 

Romola  had  divined  part  of  the  truth,  but 
she  had  not  divined  that  preoccupation  of  the 
priest’s  mind  which  charged  her  w'ords  with  a 
strange  significance.  Only  a little  while  ago 
the  young  acolyte  had  brought  word  to  the  Pa- 
dre that  he  had  seen  the  Holy  Mother  with  the 
Babe,  fetching  water  for  the  sick : she  was  as  tall 
as  the  cypresses,  and  had  a light  about  her  head, 
and  she  looked  up  at  the  church.  The  pieva- 
no*  had  not  listened  with  entire  belief : he  had 
been  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  world  with- 
out having  any  vision  of  the  Madonna,  and  he 
thought  the  boy  might  have  misinterpreted  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  a villager.  But  he 
had  been  made  uneasy,  and  before  venturing  to 
come  down  and  milk  his  cow  he  had  repeated 
many  aves.  The  pievano’s  conscience  torment- 
ed him  a little : he  trembled  at  the  pestilence ; 
but  he  also  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  mild- 
faced Mother,  conscious  that  that  Invisible  Mer- 
cy might  demand  something  more  of  him  than 
prayers  and  “ Hails.”  In  this  state  of  mind — 
unable  to  banish  the  image  the  boy  had  raised 
of  the  Mother  with  the  glory  about  her  tending 
the  sick — the  pievano  had  come  down  to  milk 
his  COW,  and  had  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Romo- 
la pausing  at  the  parted  way.  Her  pleading 
words,  with  their  strange  refinement  of  tone  and 
accent,  instead  of  being  explanatory,  had  a pre- 
ternatural sound  for  him.  Yet  he  did  not  quite 
believe  he  saw  the  Holy  Mother:  he  was  in  a 
state  of  alarmed  hesitation.  If  any  thing  mi- 
raculous were  happening,  he  felt  there  was  no 
strong  presumption  that  the  miracle  would  be 
in  his  favor.  He  dared  not  run  away ; he  dared 
not  advance. 

**Come  down,”  said  Romola,  after  a pause. 

“ Do  not  fear.  Fear  rather  to  deny  food  to  the 
hungry  when  they  ask  you.” 

* Parish  priest. 
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A moment  after  the  boughs  were  parted,  and 
the  complete  figure  of  a thick-set  priest,  with  a 
broad,  harmless  face,  his  black  frock  much  worn 
and  soiled,  stood,  bucket  in  hand,  looking  at  her 
timidly,  and  still  keeping  aloof  as  he  took  the 
path  toward  the  cow  in  silence. 

Romola  followed  him  and  watched  him  with- 
out speaking  again,  as  he  seated  himself  against 
the  tethered  cow ; and,  when  he  had  nervously 
drawn  some  milk,  gave  it  to  her  in  a brass  cup 
he  carried  with  him  in  the  bucket.  As  Romola 
put  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  eager  child,  and 
afterward  drank  some  milk  herself,  the  Padre 
observed  her  from  his  wooden  stool  with  a ti- 
midity that  changed  its  character  a little.  He 
recognized  the  Hebrew  baby;  he  was  certain 
that  he  had  a substantial  woman  before  him ; 
but  there  was  still  something  strange  and  unac- 
countable in  Romola’s  presence  in  this  spot, 
and  the  Padre  had  a presentiment  that  things 
were  going  to  change  with  him.  . Moreover,  that 
Hebrew  baby  was  terribly  associated  with  the 
dread  of  pestilence. 

Nevertheless,  when  Romola  smiled  at  the  lit- 
tle one  sucking  its  own  milky  lips,  and  stretch- 
ed out  the  brass  cup  again,  saying,  “Give  us 
more,  good  father,”  he  obeyed  less  nervously 
than  before. 

Romola,  on  her  side,  was  not  unobservant; 
and  when  the  second  supply  of  milk  had  been 
drunk,  she  looked  down  at  the  round-headed  * 
man,  and  said,  with  mild  decision, 

“ And  now  tell  me,  father,  how  this  pestilence 
came,  and  why  you  let  your  people  die  without 
the  sacraments,  and  lie  unburied.  For  I am 
come  over  the  sea  to  help  those  who  are  left 
alive — and  you,  too,  will  help  them  now.” 

He  told  her  the  story  of  flie  pestilence ; and 
while  he  was  telling  it,  the  youth  who  had  fled 
before  had  come  peeping  and  advancing  gradu- 
ally till  at  last  he  stood  and  watched  the  scene 
from  behind  a neighboring  bush. 

Three  families  of  Jews,  twenty  souls  in  all, 
had  been  put  ashore  many  weeks  ago,  some  of 
them  already  ill  of  the  pestilence.  The  villa- 
gers, said  the  priest,  had  of  course  refused  to 
give  shelter  to  the  miscreants,  otherwise  than  in 
a distant  hovel,  and  under  heaps  of  straw.  But 
when  the  strangers  had  died  of  the  plague,  and 
some  of  the  people  had  thrown  the  bodies  into 
the  sea,  the  sea  had  brought  them  back  again  in 
a great  storm,  and  every  body  w^as  smitten  with 
terror,  A grave  was  dug,  and  the  bodies  were 
buried;  but  then  the  pestilence  attacked  the 
Christians,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  vil- 
lagers went  away  over  the  mountain,  driving 
away  their  few  cattle,  and  carrying  provisions. 

The  priest  had  not  fled ; he  had  staid  and  pray- 
ed for  the  people,  and  he  had  prevailed  on  the 
youth  Jacopo  to  stay  with  him ; but  he  confess- 
ed that  a mortal  terror  of  the  plague  had  taken 
hold  of  him,  and  he  bad  not  dared  to  go  down 
into  the  valley. 

“ You  will  fear  no  longer,  father,”  said  Ro- 
mola, in  a tone  of  encouraging  authority ; “you 
will  come  down  with  me,  and  we  will  see  who 
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is  living,  and  we  will  look  for  the  dead  to  bury 
them.  1 have  walked  about  for  months  where 
the  pestilence  was,  and  sec,  I am  strong.  Ja- 
copo will  come  with  us,”  she  added,  motioning 
to  the  peeping  lad,  who  came  slowly  from  be- 
hind his  defensive  bush,  as  if  invisible  threads 
were  dragging  him. 

“Come,  Jacopo,”  said  Romola  again,  smiling 
at  him,  “you  will  carry  the  child  for  me.  See ! 
your  arms  are  strong,  and  I am  tired.” 

That  was  a dreadful  proposal  to  Jacopo,  and 
to  the  priest  also ; but  they  were  botli  under  a 
peculiar  influence  forcing  them  to  obey.  The 
suspicion  that  Romola  was  a supernatural  form 
was  dissipated,  but  their  minds  were  filled  in- 
stead with  the  more  effective  sense  that  she  was 
a human  being  whom  God  had  sent  over  the  sea 
to  command  them. 

“Now  we  will  carry  down  the  milk,”  said 
Romola,  “and  see  if  any  one  wants  it.” 

So  they  went  all  together  down  the  slope,  and 
that  morning  the  sufferers  saw  help  come  to 
them  in  their  despair.  There  were  hardly  more 
than  a score  alive  in  the  whole  valley ; but  all 
of  these  were  comforted,  most  were  saved,  and 
the  dead  were  buried. 

In  this  way  days,  weeks,  and  months  passed 
with  Romola  till  the  men  were  digging  and  sow- 
ing again,  till  the  women  smiled  at  her  as  they 
carried  their  great  vases  on  their  heads  to  the 
well,  and  the  Hebrew  baby  W'as  a tottering  tum- 
bling Christian,  Benedetto  byname,  having  been 
baptized  in  the  church  on  the  mountain  side. 
But  by  that  time  she  herself  was  suffering  from 
the  fatigue  and  languor  that  must  come  after  a 
continuous  strain  on  mind  and  body.  She  had 
taken  for  her  dwelling  one  of  the  houses  aban- 
doned by  their  owners,  standing  a little  aloof 
from  the  village  street ; and  hero  on  a thick  heap 
of  clean  straw — a delicious  bed  for  those  who  do 
not  dream  of  down — she  felt  glad  to  lie  still 
through  most  of  the  daylight  hours,  taken  care 
of  along  with  the  little  Benedetto  by  a woman 
whom  the  pestilence  had  widowed. 

Every  day  the  Padre  and  Jacopo  and  the 
small  flock  of  surviving  villagers  paid  their  visit 
to  tins  cottage  to  see  the  blessed  Lady,  and  to 
bring  her  of  their  best  as  an  oflfering — honey, 
fresh  cakes,  eggs,  and  polenta.  It  was  a sight 
they  could  none  of  them  forget,  a sight  they  all 
told  of  in  their  old  age — how  the  sweet  and  saint- 
ed lady  with  her  fair  face,  her  golden  hair,  and 
her  brown  ey^  that  had  a blessing  in  them,  lay 
weary  with  her  labors  after  she  had  been  sent 
over  the  sea  to  help  them  in  their  extremity,  and 
how  the  queer  little  black  Benedetto  used  to  crawl 
about  the  straw  by  her  side  and  want  every  thing 
that  was  brought  to  her,  and  she  always  gave  him 
a bit  of  what  she  took,  and  told  them  if  they 
loved  her  they  must  be  good  to  Benedetto. 

Many  legends  were  afterward  told  in  that  val- 
ley about  the  blessed  Lady  who  came  over  the 
sea,  but  they  were  legends  by  which  all  who 
heard  might  know  that  in  times  gone  by  a wo- 
man had  done  beautiful  loving  deeds  there,  res- 
cuing those  who  w’crc  ready  to  perish. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

HOMEWARD. 

In  those  silent  wintry  hours  when  Romola  lay 
resting  from  her  weariness,  her  mind,  traveling 
back  over  the  past,  and  gazing  across  the  unde- 
fined distance  of  the  future,  saw  all  objects  from 
a new  position.  Her  experience  since  the  mo- 
ment of  her  waking  in  the  boat  had  come  to  her 
with  as  strong  an  eflfect  as  that  of  the  fresh  seal 
on  the  dissolving  wax.  She  had  felt  herself 
without  bonds,  without  motive ; sinking  in  mere 
egoistic  complaining  that  life  could  bring  her  no 
content;  feeling  a right  to  say,  “I  am  tired  of 
life ; I want  to  die.”  That  thought  had  sobbed 
within  her  as  she  fell  asleep,  but  from  the  mo- 
ment after  her  waking  when  the  cry  had  drawn 
her,  she  had  not  even  reflected,  as  she  used  to 
do  in  Florence,  that  she  was  glad  to  live  because 
she  could  lighten  sorrow — she  had  simply  lived, 
with  so  energetic  an  impulse  to  share  the  life 
around  her,  to  answer  the  call  of  need,  and  do 
the  work  which  cried  aloud  to  be  done,  that  the 
reasons  for  living,  enduring,  laboring,  never  took 
the  form  of  argument. 

The  experience  was  like  a new  baptism  to 
Romola.  In  Florence  the  simpler  relations  of 
the  human  being  to  his  fellow-men  had  been 
complicated  for  her  with  all  the  special  ties  of 
marriage,  the  State,  and  religious  disci pleship, 
and  when  these  had  disappointed  her  trust  the 
shock  seemed  to  have  shaken  her  aloof  from  life 
and  stunned  her  sympathy.  But  now  she  said, 
“It  was  mere  baseness  in  me  to  desire  death. 
If  every  thing  else  is  doubtful,  this  suffering  that 
I can  help  is  certain  ; if  the  glory  of  the  cross 
is  an  illusion,  the  sorrow  is  only  the  truer. 
While  the  strength  is  in  my  arm  I will  stretch 
it  out  to^the  fainting;  while  the  light  visits  my 
eyes  they  shall  seek  the  forsaken.” 

And  then  the  post  arose  with  a fresh  appeal 
to  her.  Her  w'ork  in  this  green  valley  was 
done,  and  the  emotions  that  were  disengaged 
from  the  people  immediately  around  her  rushed 
back  into  the  old  deep  channels  of  use  and  af- 
fection. That  rare  possibility  of  self-contempla- 
tion which  comes  in  any  complete  severance 
from  our  wonted  life  made  her  judge  herself  as 
she  had  never  done  before:  the  compunction 
which  is  inseparable  from  a sympathetic  nature 
keenly  alive  to  the  possible  experience  of  others 
began  to  stir  in  her  with  growing  force.  She 
questioned  the  justness  of  her  own  conclusions, 
of  her  own  deeds : she  had  been  rash,  arrogant, 
always  dissatisfied  that  others  were  not  good 
enough,  while  she  herself  had  not  been  true  to 
what  her  soul  had  once  recognized  as  the  best. 
She  began  to  condemn  her  flight:  after  all,  it 
had  been  cowardly  self-care ; the  grounds  on 
which  Savonarola  had  once  taken  her  back  were 
truer,  deeper  than  the  grounds  she  had  had  for 
her  second  flight.  How  could  she  feel  the  needs 
of  others  and  not  feel  above  all  the  needs  of  the 
nearest  ? 

But  then  came  reaction  against  such  self-re- 
proheh.  The  memory  of  her  life  with  Tito,  of 
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the  conditions  which  made  their  real  union  im- 
possible, while  their  external  union  imposed  a 
set  of  false  duties  on  her  which  were  essentially 
the  concealment  and  sanctioning  of  wliat  her 
mind  revolted  from,  told  her  that  flight  had 
been  her  only  resource.  All  minds,  except  such 
as  are  delivered  from  doubt  by  dullness  of  sensi- 
bility, must  be  subject  to  this  recurring  conflict 
where  the  many-twisted  conditions  of  life  have 
forbidden  the  fulfillment  of  a bond.  For  in 
strictness  there  is  no  replacing  of  relations  : the 
presence  of  the  new  does  not  nullify  the  failure 
and  breach  of  the  old.  Life  has  lost  its  perfec- 
tion : it  has  been  maimed ; and  until  the  wounds 
are  quite  scarred  conscience  continually  casts 
backward  doubtitk^  glances. 

Romola  shrank  with  dread  from  the  renewal 
of  her  proximity  to  Tito,  and  yet  she  was  un- 
easy that  she  had  put  herself  out  of  reach  of 
knowing  what  was  his  fate — uneasy  that  the 
moment  might  yet  come  when  he  would  be  in 
misery  and  need  her.  There  was  still  a thread 
of  pain  within  her,  testifying  to  those  words  of 
Fra  Girolamo,  that  she  could  not  cease  to  be  a 
wife.  Could  any  thing  utterly  cease  for  her  that 
had  once  mingled  itself  with  the  current  of  her 
heart*s-blood  ? 

Florence,  and  all  her  life  there,  had  come 
back  to  her  like  hunger ; her  feelings  could  not 
go  wandering  after  the  possible  and  the  vague ; 
their  living  flbre  was  fed  with  the  memory  of 
familiar  things.  And  the  thought  that  she  had 
divided  herself  from  them  forever  became  more 
and  more  importunate  in  these  hours  that  were 
unfilled  with  action.  What  if  Fra  Girolamo 
hod  been  wrong  ? What  if  the  life  of  Florence 
was  a web  of  inconsistencies  ? Was  she,  then, 
something  higher,  that  she  should  shake  the 
dust  from  off  her  feet  and  say,  “This  world  is 
not  good  enough  for  me?”  If  she  had  been 
really  higher,  she  would  not  so  easily  have  lost 
all  her  trust. 

Her  indignant  grief  for  her  godfather  had  no 
longer  complete  possession  of  her,  and  her  sense 
of  debt  to  Savonarola  was  recovering  predom- 
inance. Nothing  that  had  come,  or  was  to 
come,  could  do  away  with  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a great  inspiration  in  him  which  had 
waked  a new  life  in  her.  Who,  in  all  her  ex- 
perience, could  demand  the  same  gratitude  from 
her  as  he  ? His  errors^ — might  they  not  bring 
calamities  ? 

She  could  not  rest.  She  hardly  knew  wheth- 
er it  was  her  strength  returning  with  the  bud- 
ding leaves  that  made  her  active  again,  or 
whether  it  was  her  eager  longing  to  get  nearer 
Florence.  She  did  not  imagine  herself  daring 
to  enter  Florence,  but  the  desire  to  be  near 
enough  to  learn  what  was  happening  there  urged 
itself  with  a strength  that  excluded  all  other 
purposes. 

And  one  March  morning  the  people  in  the 
valley  were  gathered  together  to  see  the  blessed 
Lady  depart.  Jacopo  had  fetched  a mule  fbr 
her,  and  was  going  with  her  over  the  mountains. 
The  Fadre,  too,  was  going  with  her  to  the  near- 
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est  town,  that  he  might  help  her  in  learning  the 
safest  way  by  which  she  might  get  to  Pistoja, 
Her  store  of  trinkets  and  money,  untouched  in 
this  valley,  was  abundant  for  her  needs. 

If  Romola  had  been  less  drawn  by  the  long- 
ing that  was  taking  her  away,  it  would  have 
been  a hard  moment  for  her  when  she  walked 
along  the  village  street  for  the  last  time,  while 
the  Padre  and  Jacopo,  with  the  mule,  were 
awaiting  her  near  the  well.  Her  steps  were 
hindered  by  the  wailing  people,  who  knelt  and 
kissed  her  hands,  then  clung  to  her  skirts  and 
kissed  the  gray  folds,  crying,  “Ah,  why  will 
you  go,  when  the  good  season  is  beginning  and 
the  crops  will  be  plentiful  ? Why  will  you  go  ?** 

“Do  not  be  sorry,”  said  Romola;  “you  are 
well  now,  and  I shall  remember  you.  I must 
go  and  sec  if  my  own  people  want  me.” 

“Ah,  yes,  if  they  have  the  pestilence!” 

“Look  at  us  again.  Madonna!” 

“Yes,  yes,  we  will  be  good  to  the  little  Bene- 
detto!” 

At  last  Romola  mounted  her  mule,  but  a 
vigorous  screaming  from  Benedetto  as  he  saw 
her  turn  from  him  in  this  new  position,  w'as  an 
excuse  for  all  the  people  to  follow  her  and  insist 
that  he  must  ride  on  the  mule's  neck  to  the  foot 
of  the  slope. 

The  parting  must  come  at  last,  but  as  Romola 
turned  continually  before  she  passed  out  of  sight, 
she  saw  the  little  flock  lingering  to  catch  the 
last  waving  of  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

MEETING  AGAIN. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  Romola  was  once 
more  within  the  walls  of  Florence.  Unable  to 
rest  at  Pistoja,  where  contradictory  reports 
reached  her  about  the  Trial  by  Fire,  she  had 
gone  on  to  Prato;  and  was  beginning  to  think 
that  she  should  be  drawn  on  to  Florence  in  spite 
of  dread,  when  she  encountered  that  monk  of 
San  Spirito  who  had  been  her  godfather's  con- 
fessor. From  him  she  learned  the  full  story  of 
Savonarola’s  arrest  and  of  her  husband's  ^leath. 

This  Augusdnian  monk  had  been  in  the  stream 
of  people  who  had  followed  the  wagon  with  its 
awful  burden  into  the  Piazza,  and  he  could  tell 
her  what  was  generally  known  in  Florence — 
that  Tito  had  escaped  from  an  assaulting  mob 
by  leaping  into  the  Arno,  but  had  been  mur- 
dered on  the  bank  by  an  old  man  who  had  long 
had  an  enmity  against  him.  But  Romola  un- 
derstood the  catastrophe  as  no  one  else  did.  Of 
Savonarola  the  monk  told  her,  in  that  tone  of 
unfavorable  prejudice  which  was  usual  in  the 
Black  Brethren  (Frati  Neri)  toward  the  brother 
who  showed  white  under  his  black,  that  he  had 
confessed  hintself  a deceiver  of  the  people. 

Romola  paused  no  longer.  That  evening  she 
was  in  Florence,  sitting  in  agitated  silence  under 
the  exclamations  of  joy  and  wailing,  mingled 
with  exuberant  narrative,  which  were  poured 
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into  her  cars  by  Monna  Brigida,  who  had  retro- 
graded to  false  hair  in  Romola’s  absence,  but 
now  drew  it  off  again  and  declared  she  would 
not  mind  being  gray,  if  her  dear  child  would 
stay  with  her, 

Romola  was  too  deeply  moved  by  the  main 
events  which  she  had  known  before  coming  to 
Florence  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  doubtful 
gossiping  details  added  in  Brigida’s  narrative. 
The  tragedy  of  her  husband’s  death,  of  Fra 
Girolamo’s  confession  of  duplicity  under  the 
coercion  of  torture,  left  her  liardly  any  power 
of  apprehending  minor  circumstances.  All  the 
mental  activity  she  could  exert  under  that  load 
of  awe-stricken  grief  was  absorbed  by  two  pur- 
poses which  must  supersede  every  other ; to  try 
and  sec  Savonarola,  and  to  ]eam  what  had  be- 
come of  Tessa  and  the  children. 

“Tell  me,  cousin,”  she  said  abruptly,  when 
Monna  Brigida’s  tongue  had  run  quite  away 
from  troubles  into  projects  of  Romola’s  living 
with  her,  **  has  any  thing  been  seen  or  said  since 
Tito’s  death  of  a young  woman  with  two  little 
children  ?” 

Brigida  started,  rounded  her  eyes,  and  lifted 
up  her  hands. 

“ Cristo ! no.  What ! was  ho  so  bad  as  that, 
my  poor  child  ? Ah,  then,  that  was  why  you 
went  away,  and  left  me  urord  only  that  you  went 
of  your  own  free-will.  Well,  well ; if  Pd  known 
that  I shouldn’t  have  thought  you  so  strange 
and  flighty.  For  I did  say  to  myself,  though  I 
didn’t  tell  any  body  else,  * What  was  slie  to  go 
away  from  her  husband  for,  leaving  him  to  mis- 
cluef,  only  because  they  cut  poor  Bernardo’s  head 
off?  She’s  got  her  father’s  temper,*  I said,  ‘ tliat’s 
what  it  is.’  Well,  well ; never  scold  me,  child : 
Bardo  was  fierce,  you  can’t  deny  it.  But  if  you 
had  only  told  me  the  truth,  that  there  was  a 
young  hussy  and  children,  I should  have  under- 
stood it  all.  Any  thing  seen  or  said  of  her? 
No;  and  the  less  the  better.  They  say  enough 
of  ill  about  him  without  that.  But  since  that 
was  the  reason  you  went — ” 

“No,  dear  cousin,”  said  liomola,  interrupt- 
ing her  earnestly,  “ pray  do  not  talk  so.  I wish 
above  all  things  to  find  that  young  woman  and 
her  children,  and  to  take  care  of  them.  They 
are  qmte  helpless.  Say  nothing  against  it ; that 
is  the  thing  I shall  do  first  of  all.” 

“Well,”  said  Monna  Brigida,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  and  lowering  her  voice  with  an  air  of 
puzzled  discomfiture,  “if  that’s  being  a Piag- 
nonc.  I’ve  been  taking  peas  for  paternosters. 
Why,  Fra  Girolamo  said  as  goc  J as  that  widow's 
ought  not  to  marry  again.  Step  in  at  the  door 
and  it’s  a sin  and  a shame,  it  seems ; but  come 
down  the  chimney  and  you’re  welcome.  Two 
children — Santiddio !” 

“Cousin,  the  poor  thing  has  done  no  conscious 
wrong  : she  is  ignorant  of  every  thing.  I will 
tell  you — but  not  now.” 

Ekirly  the  next  morning  Romola’s  steps  were 
directed  to  the  house  beyond  San  Ambrogio 
where  she  had  once  found  Tessa ; but  it  was  as 
!ihe  had  fearc  1 : Tessa  was  gone.  Romola  con- 


jectured that  Tito  had  sent  her  away  beforehand 
to  some  spot  where  he  had  intended  to  join  her. 
for  she  did  not  believe  that  he  would  willingly 
part  with  those  children.  It  was  a painful  con- 
jecture, because  if  Tessa  were  out  of  Florence, 
there  was  hardly  a chance  of  finding  her,  and 
Romola  pictured  the  childish  creature  waiting 
and  waiting  at  some  way-side  spot  in  wonder- 
ing helpless  misery.  Those  who  lived  near  could 
tell  her  nothing  except  that  old  deaf  Lisa  had 
gone  away  a week  ago  with  her  goods,  but  no 
one  knew  where  Tessa  had  gone.  Romola  saw 
no  further  active  search  open  to  her;  for  she  had 
no  knowledge  that  could  serve  as  a starting-point 
for  inquiry,  and  not  only  her  innate  reserve  but 
a more  noble  sensitiveness  m^e  her  shrink  from 
assuming  an  attitude  of  generosity  in  the  eyes 
of  others  by  publishing  Tessa’s  relation  to  Tito 
along  with  her  own  desire  to  find  her.  Many 
days  passed  in  anxious  inaction.  Even  under 
strong  solicitation  from  other  thoughts  Romola 
found  her  heart  palpitating  if  she  caught  sight 
of  a pair  of  round  brown  legs,  or  of  a short  wo- 
man in  the  contadina  dress. 

She  never  for  a moment  told  herself  that  it 
was  heroism  or  exalted  charity  in  her  to  seek 
these  beings;  she  needed  something  that  she 
was  bound  specially  to  care  for ; she  yearned  to 
clasp  the  children  and  to  make  them  love  her. 
This  at  least  w'ould  bo  some  sweet  result,  for 
others  as  well  as  herself,  from  all  her  past  sor- 
row. It  appeared  there  was  much  property  of 
Tito’s  to  which  she  had  a claim ; but  she  dis- 
trusted the  cleanness  of  that  money,  and  she  had 
determined  to  make  it  all  over  to  the  State,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  was  equal  to  the  price  of  her 
father’s  library.  This  would  be  enough  for  the 
modest  support  of  Tessa  and  the  children.  But 
Monna  Brigida  threw  such  planning  into  the 
back-gi^ound  by  clamorously  insisting  that  Ro- 
mola must  live  with  her  and  never  forsake  her 
till  she  had  seen  her  safe  in  paradise — else  why 
had  she  f)ersuadcd  her  to  turn  Piagnone  ? and 
if  Romola ‘wanted  to  rear  other  people’s  children, 
she,  Monna  Brigida,  must  rear  them  too.  Only 
they  must  be  found  first. 

liomola  felt  the  full  force  of  that  innuendo. 
But  strong  feeling  unsatisfied  is  neA'cr  without 
its  superstition,  cither  of  hope  or  despair.  Ro- 
mola’s w'os  the  superstition  of  hope : somehow  she 
was  to  find  that  mother  and  the  children.  And 
at  last  another  direction  for  active  inquiry  sug- 
gested itself.  She  learned  that  Tito  had  pro- 
vided 1101*863  and  mules  to  await  him  in  San 
Gallo ; he  was  therefore  going  to  leave  Florence 
by  the  gate  of  San  Gallo,  and  she  determined, 
though  without  much  confidence  in  the  issue,  to 
try  and  ascertain  from  the  gate-keepers  if  they 
I liad  observed  any  one  corresponding  to  the  de- 
scription of  Tessa,  with  her  children,  to  have 
passed  the  gates  before  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
I of  April.  Walking  along  the  Via  San  Gallo, 

I and  looking  watchfully  about  her  through  her 
long  widow’s  veil,  lest  she  should  miss  any  ob- 
ject that  might  aid  her,  she  descried  Bratti  ebaf- 
fenng  with  a customer.  That  roaming  man,  she 
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thought,  might  aid  her:  she  would  not  mind 
talking  of  Tessa  to  him.  But  as  she  put  aside 
her  veil  and  crossed  the  street  toward  him,  she 
saw  something  hanging  from  the  comer  of  his 
basket  which  made  her  heart  leap  with  a much 
stronger  hope. 

“ Bratti,  my  friend,”  she  said,  abruptly,  **  where 
did  you  get  that  necklace  ?” 

“Your  serrant,  madonna,”  said  Bratti,  look- 
ing round  at  her  very  deliberately,  his  mind  not 
being  subject  to  surprise.  “It’s  a necklace 
worth  money,  but  I shall  get  little  by  it,  for  my 
heart’s  too  tender  for  a trader’s ; I hare  promised 
to  keep  it  in  pledge.” 

“ Pray  tell  me  where  yon  got  it : from  a lit- 
tle woman  named  Tessa,  is  it  not  true?” 

**Ah!  if  you  know  her,”  said  Bratti,  “and 
would  redeem  it  of  me  at  a small  profit,  and  give 
it  her  again,  you’d  be  doing  a charity,  for  she 
cried  at  parting  with  it — you’d  have  thought  she 
was  running  into  a brook.  It’s  a small  profit 
I’ll  charge  you.  You  shall  have  it  for  a florin, 
for  I don’t  like  to  be  hard-hearted.” 

“Where  is  she?”  sidd  Romola,  giving  him 
the  money,  and  unclasping  the  necklace  from 
the  basket  in  joyful  agitation. 

“ Outside  the  gate  there,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Borgo,  at  old  Sibilla  Manetti's.  Any  body 
will  tell  you  which  is  the  house.” 

Romola  went  along  with  winged  feet,  bless- 
ing that  incident  of  the  Carnival  which  had 
made  her  learn  by  heart  the  appearance  of  this 
necklace.  Soon  she  was  at  the  house  she  sought. 
The  young  woman  and  the  children  were  in  the 
inner  room — were  to  have  been  fetched  away  a 
fortnight  ago  and  more — had  no  money,  only 
their  clothes,  to  pay  a poor  widow  with  for  their 
food  and  lodging.  But  since  madonna  knew 
them — Romola  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
opened  the  door. 

Tessa  was  seated  on  the  low  bed.  Her  cry- 
ing had  passed  into  tearless  sobs,  and  she  was 
looking  with  sad  blank  eyes  at  the  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  playing  in  an  opposite  comer — 
Lillo  covering  his  head  with  his  skirt,  and  roar- 
ing at  Ninna  to  frighten  her,  then  peeping  out 
again  to  see  how  she  bore  it.  The  door  was  a 
little  behind  Tessa,  and  she  did  not  turn  round 
when  it  opened,  thinking  it  was  only  the  old 
woman : expectation  was  no  longer  alive.  Ro- 
raola  had  thrown  aside  her  veil  and  paused  a 
moment,  holding  the  necklace  in  sight.  Then 
she  said,  in  that  pure  voice  that  used  to  cheer 
her  father : 

“Tessa!” 

Tessa  started  to  her  feet  and  looked  round. 

“ See,”  said  Romola,  clasping  the  beads  on 
Tessa’s  neck,  “God  has  sent  me  to  yon  again.” 

The  poor  thing  screamed  and  sobbed,  and 
clung  to  the  arms  that  fastened  the  necklace. 
She  could  not  speak.  The  two  children  came 
from  their  comer,  laid  hold  of  their  mother’s 
skirts,  and  looked  up  with  wide  eyes  at  Romola. 

That  day  they  all  went  home  to  Monna  Bri- 
gida’s,  in  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi.  Romola  had 
made  known  to  Tessa  by  gentle  degrees  that 
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Naldo  could  never  come  to  her  again ; not  be- 
cause he  was  cruel,  but  because  he  was  dead. 

“But  be  comforted,  my  Tessa,”  said  Rome- 
la.  “ I am  come  to  take  cure  of  you  always. 
And  wo  have  got  Lillo  and  Ninna.” 

Monna  Brigida's  mouth  twitched  in  the  strug- 
gle betwe<yi  her  awe  of  Romola  and  the  desire 
to  speak  unseasonably. 

“Let  be  for  the  present,”  she  thougl\^;  “but 
it  seems  to  me  a thousand  years  till  I tell  this 
little  contadina,  who  seems  not  to  know  how 
many  fingers  she’s  got  on  her  hand,  who  Romo- 
la is.  And  I tvili  tell  her  some  day,  else  she’ll 
never  know  her  place.  It’s  all  very  well  for 
Romola ; nobody  will  call  their  souls  their  own 
when  she’s  by ; but  if  I’m  to  have  this  puss- 
faced  minx  living  in  roy  bouse  she  must  be 
humble  to  roe.” 

However,  Monna  Brigida  wanted  to  give  the 
children  too  many  sweets  for  their  supper,  and 
confessed  to  Romola,  the  last  thing  before  going 
to  bed,  that  it  would  be  a shame  not  to  take 
care  of  such  cherubs. 

“ But  you  must  give  np  to  me  a little,  Ro- 
mola, about  their  eating  and  those  things.  For 
you  have  never  had  a baby,  and  I had  twins, 
only  they  died  as ’soon  as  they  were  bom.” 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE  CONFESSION. 

When  Romola  brought  home  Tessa  and  the 
children  April  was  already  near  its  close,  and 
the  other  great  anxiety  on  her  mind  had  been 
wrought  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  ^publication 
in  print  of  Fra  Girolamo’s  Trial,  or  ra^er  of 
the  confessions  drawn  from  him  by  the  sixteen 
Florentine  citizens  commissioned  to  interrogate 
him.  The  appearance  of  this  document,  issued 
by  order  of  the  Signoria,  had  called  forth  such 
strong  expressions  of  public  suspicion  and  dis- 
content that  severe  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  recalling  it.  Of  course  there  were 
copies  accidentally  mislaid,  and  a second  edi- 
tion, not  by  order  of  the  Signoria,  was  soon  in 
the  hands  of  eager  readers. 

Romola,  who  began  to  despair  of  ever  speak- 
ing with  Fra  Girolamo,  read  this  evidence  again 
and  again,  desiring  to  judge  it  by  some  clearer 
light  than  the  contradictory  impressions  that 
were  taking  the  form  of  assertions  in  the  months 
of  both  partisans  and  enemies. 

In  the  more  devout  followers  of  Savonarola 
his  want  of  constancy  under  torture,  and  his 
retractation  of  prophetic  claims,  had  prodneed  a 
consternation  too  profound  to  be  at  once  dis- 
placed as  it  ultimately  was  by  the  suspicion, 
which  soon  grew  into  a positive  datum,  that  any 
reported  words  of  his  which  were  in  inexplicable 
contradiction  to  their  faith  in  him,  had  not 
come  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet,  but  from  the 
falsifying  pen  of  Ser  Ceccone,  that  notary  of 
evil  repute,  who  had  made  the  digest  of  the  ex- 
amination. But  there  were  obvious  facts  tliat 
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at  once  threw  discredit  on  the  printed  docu- 
ment. Was  not  the  list  of  sixteen  examiners 
half  made  np  of  the  prophet's  bitterest  enemies  ? 
Was  not  the  notorious  Dolpho  Spini  one  of  the 
new  Eight  prematurely  elected,  in  order  to  load 
the  dice  against  a man  whoso  ruin  had  been  de- 
termined on  by  the  party  in  power?  It  was  but 
a murder  with  slow  formalities  that  was  being 
transact^  in  the  Old  Palace.  The  Signoria  had 
resolved  to  drive  a good  bargain  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  by  extinguishing  the 
man  who  was  as  great  a molestation  to  vicious 
citizens  and  greedy  foreign  tyrants  as  to  a cor- 
rupt clergy.  The  Prate  had  been  doomed  be- 
forehand, and  the  only  question  that  was  pre- 
tended to  exist  now  was,  whether  the  Republic, 
in  return  for  a permission  to  lay  a tax  on  eccle-  ! 
siastical  property,  should  deliver  him  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  or  whether  the  Pope 
should  further  concede  to  the  Republic  what  its 
dignity  demanded — the  privilege  of  hanging  and 
burning  its  own  prophet  on  its  own  piazza. 

Who,  under  such  circumstances,  would  give 
full  credit  to  this  so-called  confession  ? If  the 
Prate  had  denied  his  prophetic  gift,  the  denial 
had  only  been  wrenched  from  him  by  the  agony 
of  torture — agony  that,  in  his  sensitive  frame, 
must  quickly  produce  raving.  What  if  these 
wicked  examiners  declared  that  he  had  only 
had  the  torture  of  the  rope  and  pulley  thrice, 
and  only  on  one  day,  and  that  his  confessions 
had  been  made  when  he  was  under  no  bodily 
coercion — was  that  to  be  believed?  He  had 
been  tortured  much  more ; he  had  been  tortured 
in  proportion  to  the  distress  his  confessions  had 
created  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him. 

Other  friends  of  Savonarola,  who  were  less 
ardent  .partisans,  did  not  doubt  the  substantial 
genuineness  of  the  confession,  however  it  might 
have  been  colored  by  the  transpositions  and  ad- 
ditions of  the  notary;  but  they  argued  indig- 
nantly that  there  was  nothing  which  could  war- 
rant a condemnation  to  death,  or  even  to  grave 
punishment.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  impartial 
men  that  if  this  examination  represented  the 
only  evidence  against  the  Prate,  he  would  die, 
not  for  any  crime,  but  because  he  had  made 
himself  inconvenient  to  the  Pope,  to  the  rapa- 
cious Italian  States  that  wanted  to  dismember 
their  Tuscan  neighbor,  and  to  those  unworthy 
citizens  who  sought  to  gratify  their  private  am- 
bition in  opposition  to  the  common  weal. 

Not  a shadow  of  political  crime  had  been 
proved  against  him.  Not  one  stain  had  been 
detected  on  his  private  conduct:  his  fellow- 
monks,  including  one  who  had  formerly  been 
his  secretary  for  several  years,  and  who,  with 
more  than  the  average  culture  of  his  compan- 
ions, had  a disposition  to  criticise  Pra  Girola- 
mo’s rule  as  Prior,  bore  testimony,  even  after 
the  shock  of  his  retractation,  to  an  unimpeacha- 
ble purity  and  consistency  in  his  life,  which  had 
commanded  their  unsuspecting  veneration.  The 
Pope  himself  had  not  been  able  to  raise  a charge 
of  heresy  against  the  Prate,  except  on  the 
ground  of  disobedience  to  a mandat^  and  dis- 


regard of  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  It 
was  difficult  to  justify  that  breach  of  discipline 
by  argument,  but  there  was  a moral  insurgence 
in  the  minds  of  grave  men  against  the  Court  of 
Rome,  which  tended  to  confound  the  theoretic 
distinction  between  the  Church  and  churchmen, 
and  to  lighten  the  scandal  of  disobedience. 

Men  of  ordinary  morality  and  public  spirit 
felt  that  the  triumph  of  the  Prate's  enemies  was 
really  the  triumph  of  gross  license.  And  keen 
Piorentines  like  Soderini  and  Piero  Guicciardi- 
ni, may  well  have  had  an  angry  smile  on  their 
lips  at  a severity  which  dispensed  with  all  law 
and  order  to  hang  and  burn  a man  in  whom  the 
seductions  of  a public  career  had  warped  the 
strictness  of  his  veracity;  may  well  have  re- 
marked that  if  the  Prate  had  mixed  a much 
deeper  fraud  with  a zeal  and  ability  less  incon- 
venient to  high  personages,  the  fraud  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  excellent  oil  for  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  wheels. 

Nevertheless  such  shrewd  men  were  forced  to 
admit  that,  however  poor  a figure  the  Floren- 
tine government  made  in  its  clumsy  pretense  of 
a judicial  warrant  for  what  had  in  fact  been  pre- 
determined as  an  act  of  policy,  the  measures 
of  the  Pope  against  Savonarola  were  necessary 
measures  of  self-defense.  Not  to  tiy  and  rid 
himself  of  a man  who  wanted  to  stir  up  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  summon  a General  Coun- 
cil and  depose  him,  would  have  been  adding  in- 
eptitude to  iniquity.  There  was  no  denying 
that  toward  Alexander  the  Sixth  Savonarola 
was  a rebel,  and,  what  was  much  more,  a dan- 
gerous rebel.  Florence  had  heard  him  say,  and 
had  well  understood  what  he  meant,  that  he 
would  not  obey  the  devil.  It  was  inevitably  a 
life  and  death  struggle  between  the  Prate  and 
the  Pope ; but  it  was  less  inevitable  that  Flor- 
ence should  make  itself  the  Pope’s  executioner. 

Romola's  ears  were  filled  in  this  way  with 
the  suggestions  of  a faith  still  ardent  under  its 
wounds,  and  the  suggestions  of  worldly  discern- 
ment, judging  things  according  to  a very  moderate 
standard  of  what  is  possible  to  human  nature. 
She  could  be  satisfied  with  neither.  She  brought 
to  her  long  meditations  over  that  printed  docu- 
ment many  painful  observations,  registered  more 
or  less  consciously  through  the  years  of  her  dis- 
cipleship,  which  whispered  a presentiment  that 
Savonarola’s  retractation  of  his  prophetic  claims 
was  not  merely  a spasmodic  effort  to  escape  from 
torture.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  soul  cried 
out  for  some  explanation  of  his  lapses  which 
would  make  it  still  possible  for  her  to  lielieve 
that  the  main  striving  of  his  life  had  been  pure 
and  grand.  The  recent  memory  of  the  selfish 
discontent  which  had  come  over  her  like  a blight- 
ing wind  along  with  the  loss  of  her  trust  in  the 
man  who  had  been  for  her  an  incarnation  of  the 
highest  motives,  had  produced  a reaction  which 
is  known  to  many  as  a sort  of  faith  that  has 
sprung  up  to  them  out  of  the  very  depths  of 
their  despair.  It  was  impossible,  she  said  now, 
that  the  negative  disbelieving  thoughts  which 
had  made  her  soul  arid  of  all  good  could  be 
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Ibunded  in  the  truth  of  things : impossible  that 
it  had  not  been  a living  spirit,  and  no  hollow 
pretense,  which  had  once  breathed  in  the  Frate’s 
words,  and  kindled  a new  life  in  her.  What- 
ever falsehood  there  had  been  in  him  had  been  a 
fall  and  not  a purpose ; a gradual  entanglement 
in  which  he  struggled,  not  a contrivance  encour- 
aged by  success. 

Looking  at  the  printed  confessions  she  saw 
many  sentences  which  bore  the  stamp  of  bun- 
gling fabrication : they  had  that  emphasis  and 
repetition  in  self  - accusation  which  none  but 
very  low  hypocrites  use  to  their  fellow -men. 
But  the  fact  that  these  sentences  were  in  striking 
opposition,  not  only  to  the  character  of  Savona- 
rola, but  also  to  the  general  tone  of  the  confes- 
sions, strengthened  the  impression  that  the  rest 
of  the  text  represented  in  the  main  what  had 
really  fallen  from  his  lips.  Hardly  a word  was 
dishonorable  to  him  except  what  turned  on  his 
prophetic  annunciations.  He  was  unvarying  in 
his  statement  of  the  ends  he  had  pursued  for 
Florence,  the  Church,  and  the  w'orld;  and, 
apart  from  the  mixture  of  falsity  in  that  claim 
to  special  inspiration  by  which  he  sought  to  gain 
hold  of  men's  minds,  there  was  no  admission  of 
having  used  unworthy  means.  Even  in  this 
confession,  and  without  axpurgation  of  the  no- 
tary’s malign  phrases,  Fra  Girolamo  shone  forth 
as  a man  who  had  sought  his  own  glory  indeed, 
but  sought  it  by  laboring  for  the  veiy  highest 
end — the  moral  welfare  of  men — not  by  vague 
exhortations,  but  by  striving  to  turn  beliefs  into 
energies  that  would  work  in  all  the  details  of 
life. 


**  Every  thing  that  I have  done,**  said  one 
memorable  passage,  which  may  perhaps  have 
had  its  erasures  and  interpolations,  ‘‘I  have 
done  with  the  design  of  being  forever  famous  in 
the  pi^esent  and  in  future  ages  ; and  that  I might 
win  credit  in  Florence;  and  that  nothing  of 
' great  import  should  be  done  without  my  sanc- 
tion. And  when  I had  thus  established  my 
position  in  Florence,  I had  it  in  my  mind  to  do 
great  things  in  Italy  and  beyond  Italy,  by  means 
of  those  chief  personages  with  whom  I had  con- 
tracted friendship  and  consulted  on  high  mat- 
ters, such  as  this  of  the  General  Council.  And 
in  proportion  as  my  first  efforts  succeeded  I 
should  have  adopted  further  measures.  Above 
all,  when  the  General  Council  bad  once  been 
brought  about,  I intended  to  rouse  the  princes 
of  Christendom,  and  especially  those  beyond  the 
borders  of  Italy,  to  subdue  the  infidels.  It  was 
not  much  in  my  thoughts  to  get  myself  made  a 
Cardinal  or  Pope;  for  when  I should  have 
achieved  the  work  I had  in  view,  I should,  with- 
out being  Pope,  have  been  the  first  man  in  the 
world  in  the  authority  I should  have  possessed, 
and  the  reverence  that  would  have  been  paid 
me.  If  I had  been  made  Pope,  1 would  not 
have  refused  the  office:  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  to  be  the  head  of  that  work  was  a greater 
thing  than  to  be  Pope,  because  a man  without  | 
virtue  may  be  Pope ; but  such  a work  as  I con^ 
templated  demanded  a man  of  excellent  virtues.^* 
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That  blending  of  ambition  with  belief  in  the 
supremacy  of  goodness  made  no  new  tone  to 
Bomola,  who  had  been  used  to  hear  it  in  the 
voice  that  rang  through  the  Duomo.  It  was  the 
habit  of  Savonarola’s  mind  to  conceive  great 
things,  and  to  feel  that  he  was  the  man  to  do 
them.  Iniquity  should  be  brought  low;  the 
cause  of  justice,  purity,  and  love  should  tri- 
umph ; and  it  should  triumph  by  his  voice,  by 
his  work,  by  his  blood.  In  moments  of  ecstatic 
contemplation,  doubtless,  the  sense  of  self  melt- 
ed in  the  sense  of  the  unspeakable,  and  in  that 
part  of  his  experience  lay  the  elements  of  genu- 
ine self-abasement ; but  in  the  presence  of  his 
fellow-men  for  whom  he  was  to  act,  pre-emi- 
nence seemed  a necessary  condition  of  his  life. 

And  perhaps  this  confession,  even  when  it 
described  a doubleness  that  was  conscious  and 
deliberate,  really  implied  no  more  than  that 
wavering  of  belief  concerning  his  own  impres- 
sions and  motives  which  most  human  beings 
who  have  not  a stupid  inflexibility  of  self-confi- 
dence must  be  liable  to  under  a marked  change 
of  external  conditions  ? In  a life  where  the  ex- 
perience was  so  tumultuously  mixed  as  it  must 
have  been  in  the  Frate’s,  what  a possibility  was 
opened  for  a change  of  self -judgment,  when, 
instead  of  eyes  that  venerated  and  knees  that 
knelt,  instead  of  a great  work  on  its  way  to  ac- 
complishment, and  in  its  prosperity  stamping 
the  agent  as  a chosen  instrument,  there  came 
the  hooting,  and  the  spitting,  and  the  curses  of 
the  crowd ; and  then  the  hard  faces  of  enemies 
made  judges ; and  then  the  horrible  torture,  and 
with  the  torture  the  irrepressible  cry,  “It  is 
true,  what  you  would  have  me  say : let  me  go : 
do  not  torture  me  again ; yes,  yes,  I am  guilty. 

O God ! Thy  stroke  has  reached  me !” 

As  Bomola  thought  of  the  anguish  that  must 
have  followed  the  confession — whether,  in  the 
subsequent  solitude  of  the  prison,  conscience  re- 
tracted or  confirmed  the  self-taxing  words — 
that  anguish  seemed  to  be  pressing  on  her  own 
heart  and  urging  the  slow  bitter  tears.  Every 
vulgar  self-ignorant  person  in  Florence  was 
glibly  pronouncing  on  this  man’s  demerits,  and 
he  was  knowing  a depth  of  sorrow  which  can 
only  be  known  to  the  soul  that  has  loved  and 
sought  the  most  perfect  thing,  and  beholds  it- 
self fallen. 

She  had  not  then  seen — what  she  saw  after- 
ward— the  evidence  of  the  Frate’s  mental  state 
after  he  had  had  thus  to  lay  his  mouth  in  the 
dttst.  As  the  days  went  by,  the  reports  of  new 
unpublished  examinations,  eliciting  no  change 
of  confessions,  ceased ; Savonarola  was  left 
alone  in  his  prison  and  allowed  pen  and  ink 
for  a while,  that,  if  he  like<l,  he  might  use  his 
poor  bruised  and  strained  right  arm  to  write 
with.  He  wrote;  bat  what  he  wrote  was  no 
vindication  of  his  innocence,  no  protest  agidnst 
the  proceedings  used  toward  him : it  was  a con- 
tinued colloquy  with  that  divine  purity  with 
which  he  sought  complete  reunion ; it  was  the 
outpouring  of  self-abasement ; it  was  one  long 
cry  for  inward  renovation.  No  lingering  echoes 
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of  the  old  vehement  self-assertion,  “Look  at  my 
work,  for  it  is  good,  and  those  who  set  their 
faces  against  it  are  the  children  of  the  devil  I" 
The  voice  of  Sadness  tells  him,  “ God  placed 
thee  in  the  midst  of  the  people  even  as  if  thou 
liadst  been  one  of  the  excellent.  In  this  way 
thou  hast  taught  others,  and  hast  failed  to  learn 
thyself.  Thou  bast  cured  others : and  thou  thy- 
self hast  been  still  diseased.  Thy  heart  was 
lifted  up  at  the  beauty  of  thy  own  deeds,  and 
through  this  thou  hast  lost  thy  wisdom  and  art 

become,  and  shalt  be  to  all  eternity,  nothing 

After  so  many  benefits  with  which  God  has  hon- 
ored thee,  thou  art  fallen  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea ; and  after  so  many  gifts  bestowed  on  thee, 
thou,  by  thy  pride  and  vain-glory,  hast  scandal- 
ized all  the  world.”  And  when  Hope  speaks  and 
argues  that  the  divine  love  has  not  forsaken 
him,  it  says  nothing  now  of  a great  work  to  be 
done,  but  only  says,  “ Thou  art  not  forsaken, 
else  why  is  thy  heart  bowed  in  penitence  ? That 
too  is  a gift.” 

There  is  no  jot  of  worthy  evidence  that  from 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  to  the  supreme 
moment  Savonarola  thought  or  spoke  of  him- 
self os  a martyr.  The  idea  of  martyrdom  had 
been  to  him  a passion  dividing  the  dream  of  the 
future  with  the  triumph  of  beholding  his  work 
achieved.  And  now,  in  place  of  both,  had  come 
a resignation  which  he  called  by  no  glorifying 
name. 

But  therefore  he  may  the  more  fitly  be  called 
a martyr  by  his  fellow-men  to  all  time.  For 
power  rose  against  him  not  because  of  his  sins, 
but  because  of  his  greatness — not  because  be 
sought  to  deceive  the  world,  but  because  he 
sought  to  make  it  noble.  And  through  that 
greatness  of  his  he  endured  a double  agony: 
not  only  the  reviling,  and  the  torture,  and 
the  death-throe,  but  the  agony  of  sinking  from 
the  vision  of  glorious  achievement  into  that 
deep  shadow  where  he  could  only  say,  “I  count 
as  nothing : darkness  encompasses  me : y%t  the 
light  I saw  was  the  true  light.” 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 


THE  LAST  SILENCE. 

Romola  had  seemed  to  hear,  as  if  they  had 
been  a cry,  the  words  repeated  to  her  by  many 
lips — the  words  uttered  by  Savonarola  when  he 
took  leave  of  those  brethren  of  San  Marco  who 
had  come  to  witness  his  signature  of  the  con- 
fession : “ Pray  for  me,  for  God  has  withdrawn 
from  mo  the  spirit  of  prophecy.” 

Those  words  had  shaken  her  with  now  doubts 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  looked  back  at  the 
post  in  moments  of  complete  self-possession. 
And  the  doubts  were  strengthened  by  more 
piteous  things  still,  which  soon  reached  her 
ears. 

The  nineteenth  of  May  had  come,  and  by 
that  day's  sunshine  there  had  entered  into  Flor- 
ence the  two  Papal  Commissaries,  charged  with 
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the  completion  of  Savonarola's  triaL  They  en- 
tered amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
calling  for  the  death  of  the  Frate.  For  now 
the  popular  cry  was,  “ It  is  the  Frale's  decep- 
tion that  has  brought  on  all  our  misfortunes; 
let  him  be  burned,  and  all  things  right  will  be 
done,  and  our  evils  will  cease.” 

The  next  day  it  is  well  certified  that  there 
was  fresh  and  fresh  torture  of  the  shattered  sens- 
itive frame;  and  now,  at  the  first  threat  and 
first  sight  of  the  horrible  implements,  Savonarola, 
in  convulsed  agitation,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in 
brief,  passionate  words,  retracted  his  confession^ 
declared  that  he  had  spoken  falsely  in  denying 
his  prophetic  gift,  and  that  if  he  suffered  he 
would  suffer  for  the  truth — “ The  things  that  I 
have  spoken  I had  them  from  God.** 

But  not  the  less  the  torture  was  laid  upon 
him,  and  when  he  was  under  it  he  was  asked 
why  he  had  uttered  those  retracting  words. 

Men  were  not  demons  in  those  days,  and  yet 
nothing  but  confessions  of  guilt  were  held  a rea- 
son for  release  from  torture.  The  answer  came : 

“1  said  it  that  I might  seem  good ; tear  me  no 
more,  I will  tell  you  the  truth.” 

There  were  Florentine  assessors  at  this  new 
trial,  and  those  words  of  twofold  retractation 
had  soon  spread.  They  filled  Romola  with  dis- 
mayed uncertainty. 

“But” — it  flashed  across  her — “there  will 
come  a moment  when  ho  may  speak.  ^Vllen 
there  is  no  dread  hanging  over  him  but  the  dread 
of  falsehood,  when  they  have  brought  him  into 
the  presence  of  death,  when  he  is  lifted  above 
the  people,  and  looks  on  them  for  the  last  time, 
they  can  not  hinder  him  from  speaking  a last 
decisive  word.  I will  be  there.” 

Three  days  after,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1498, 
there  was  again  a long  narrow  platform  stretch- 
ing across  the  great  piazza,  from  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  toward  the  Tetta  de*  Pisani.  But  there 
was  no  grove  of  fuel  as  before : instead  of  that,  * 
there  w'as  one  great  heap  of  fuel  placed  on  the 
circular  area  which  made  the  termination  of  the 
long  narrow  platform.  And  above  this  heap  of 
fuel  rose  a gibbet  with  three  halters  on  it — ^a 
gibbet  which,  having  two  arms,  still  looked  so 
much  like  a cross  as  to  make  some  beholders 
uncomfortable,  though  one  arm  had  been  trunc- 
ated to  avoid  the  resemblance. 

On  the  marble  terrace  of  the  Palazzo  we^p 
three  tribunals : one  near  the  door  for  the  Bish- 
op, who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  degra- 
dation of  Fra  Girolamo  and  the  two  brethren 
who  were  to  suffer  as  his  followers  and  accom- 
plices; another  for  the  Papal  Commissaries, 
who  were  to  pronounce  them  heretics  and  schis- 
matics, and  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular 
arm ; end  a third,  close  to  Marzocco,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  terrace  where  the  platform  began,  for 
the  Gkjnfaloniere,  and  the  Eight  who  were  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  death. 

Again  the  piazza  was  thronged  with  expectant 
faces : again  there  was  to  bo  a groat  fire  kindled. 

In  the  majority  of  the  crowd  that  pressed  around 
the  gibbet  the  expectation  was  that  of  ferocious 
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hatred,  or  of  mcra  hard  cariosity  to  behold  a 
barbarous  sight.  But  there  were  still  many 
spectators  on  the  wide  pavement,  on  the  roofs, 
and  at  the  windows,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their 
bitter  grief  and  their  own  endurance  of  insult  as 
hypocritical  Piagnoni,  were  not  without  a linger- 
ing hope,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  that  God 
would  interpose,  by  some  sign,  to  manifest  their 
beloved  prophet  as  His  servant.  And  there  were 
yet  more  who  looked  forward  with  trembling 
eagerness,  as  Romola  did,  to  that  final  moment 
when  Savonarola  might  say,  “Oh  people,  I was 
innocent  of  deceit." 

Romola  was  at  a window  on  the  north  side 
of  the  piazza,  far  away  from  the  marble  terrace 
where  the  tribunals  stood ; and  near  her,  also 
looking  on  in  painful  doubt  concerning  the  man 
who  had  won  his  early  reverence,  was  a young 
Florentine  of  two-and-twenty,  named  Jacopo 
Nardi,  afterward  to  deserve  honor  as  one  of  the 
very  few  who,  feeling  Fra  Girolamo’s  eminence, 
have  written  about  him  with  the  simple  desire 
to  be  veracious.  He  had  said  to  Romola,  with 
respectful  gentleness,  when  he  saw  the  struggle 
in.  her  between  her  shuddering  horror  of  the 
scene  and  her  yearning  to  witness  what  might 
happen  in  the  last  moment, 

“ Madonna,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  look 
at  these  cruel  things.  I will  tell  you  wdicn  he 
comes  out  of  the  Palazzo.  Trust  to  me;  I 
know  what  you  would  sec." 

Romola  covered  her  face,  but  the  bootings 
that  seemed  to  make  the  hideous  scene  still 
visible  could  not  be  shut  out.  At  last  her  arm 
was  touched,  and  she  heard  the  words,  “ He 
comes."  She  looked  toward  the  Palace,  and 
could  see  Savonarola  led  out  in  his  Dominican 
garb ; could  see  him  standing  before  the  Bishop, 
and  being  stripped  of  the  black  mantle,  the 
white  scapulary  and  long  white  tunic,  till  he 
stood  in  a close  woolen  under-tunic,  tlmt  told 
of  no  sacred  office,  no  rank.  He  had  been  de- 
graded, and  cut  off  from  the  Church  Militant. 

The  baser  part  of  the  multitude  delight  in 
degradations,  apart  from  any  hatred ; it  is  the 
satire  they  best  understand.  There  was  a fresh 
hoot  of  triumph  as  the  three  degraded  Breth- 
ren passed  on  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Papal  Com- 
missaries, who  w'ere  to  pronounce  them  schis- 
matics and  heretics.  Did  not  the  prophet  look 
like  a schismatic  and  heretic  now?  It  is  easy 
to  believe  in  the  damnable  state  of  a man  who 
stands  stripped  and  degraded. 

Then  the  third  tribunal  was  passed—that  of 
the  Florentine  officials  who  wert  to  pronounce 
sentence,  and  among  whom,  even  at  her  dis- 
tance, Romola  could  discern  the  odious  figure 
of  Dolfo  Spini,  indued  in  the  grave  black  lucco, 
as  one  of  the  Eight. 

Then  the  three  figures,  in  their  close  white 
raiment,  trod  their  way  along  the  platform, 
amidst  yells  and  grating  tones  of  insult. 

“Cover  your  eyes,  madonna,"  said  Jacopo 
Nardi ; “ Fra  Girolamo  will  bo  the  last." 

It  was  not  long  before  she  had  to  uncover 
them  again.  Savonarola  was  there.  He  was 
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not  for  off  her  now.  He  had  mounted  the 
steps;  she  could  see  him  look  round  on  the 
multitude. 

But  in  the  same  moment  expectation  died, 
and  she  only  saw  what  he  was  seeing — torches 
waving  to  kindle  the  fuel  beneath  his  dead  body, 
faces  glaring  >vith  a yet  worse  light ; she  only 
heard  what  he  was  hearing — gross  jests,  taunts, 
and  curses. 

The  moment  was  past.  Her  face  was  cover- 
ed again,  and  she  only  knew  that  Savonarola's 
voice  hkd  passed  into  eternal  silence. 


EPILOGUE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
1509,  five  persons,  of  whose  history  we  have 
known  something,  were  seated  in  a handsome 
upper  room  opening  on  to  a loggia  which,  at  its 
right-hand  comer,  looked  all  along  the  Borgo 
Pinti,  and  over  the  city  gate  toward  Fiesole,  and 
the  solemn  heights  beyond  it. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  an  arch-way  open- 
ing into  a narrow  inner  room,  hardly  more  than 
a recess,  where  the  light  fell  from  above  on  a 
small  altar  covered  with  fair  white  linen.  Over 
the  altar  was  a picture,  discernible  at  the  dis- 
tance where  the  little  party  sat  only  as  the  small 
full-length  portrait  of  a Dominican  Brother. 

For  it  was  shaded  from  the  light  above  by  over- 
hanging branches  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
the  fresh  tapers  below  it  were  unlit.  But  it 
seemed  that  the  decoration  of  the  altar  and  its 
recess  was  not  complete.  For  part  of  the  floor 
was  strewn  with  a confusion  of  flowers  and  green 
boughs,  and  among  them  sat  a delicate  blue- 
eyed  girl  of  thirteen,  tossing  her  long  light-brown 
hair  out  of  her  eyes,  as  she  made  selections  for 
the  wreaths  she  was  weaving,  or  looked  up  at 
her  mother’s  work  in  the  same  kind,  and  told 
her  how  to  do  it  with  a little  air  of  instruction. 

For  that  mother  was  not  very  clever  at  weav- 
ing flowers  or  nt  any  other  work.  Tessa’s  fin- 
gers had  not  become  more  adroit  with  the  years 
— only  very  much  fatter.  She  got  on  slowly, 
and  turned  her  head  about  a good  deni,  and 
asked  Ninna’s  opinion  with  much  deference; 
for  Tessa  never  ceased  to  bo  astonished  at  the 
wisdom  of  her  children.  She  still  wore  her 
contadina  gown  : it  was  only  broader  than  the 
old  one;  and  there  was  the  silver  pin  in  her 
rongh  curly  brown  hair,  and  ronnd  her  neck 
the  memorable  necklace,  with  a red  cord  under 
it,  that  ended  mysteriously  in  her  bosom.  Her 
rounded  face  wore  even  a more  perfect  look  of 
childish  content  than  in  her  younger  days:  every 
body  was  so  good  in  the  world,  Tessa  thonght ; 
even  Monna  Brigida  never  found  fault  with  her 
now,  and  did  little  else  than  sleep,  which  was 
an  amiable  practice  in  every  body,  and  one  that 
Tessa  liked  for  herself. 

Monna  Brigida  was  asleep  at  this  moment,  in 
a straight-backed  arm-chair,  a couple  of  yards 
off.  Her  hair,  parting  backward  under  her 
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black  hood,  had  that  soft  whiteness  which  is 
not  like  snow  or  any  thing  else,  but  is  simply 
the  lovely  whiteness  of  aged  hair.  Her  chin 
had  sunk  on  her  bosom,  and  her  hands  rested 
on  the  elbow  of  her  chair.  She  had  not  been 
weaving  flowers  or  doing  any  thing  else:  she 
had  only  been  looking  on  as  usual,  and  os  usu- 
al had  fallen  asleep. 

The  other  two  figures  were  seated  farther  off, 
at  the  wide  doorway  that  opened  on  to  the  log- 
gia. Lillo  sat  on  the  ground,  with  his  back 
against  the  angle  of  the  door-post,  and  his  long 
legs  stretched  out,  while  he  held  a large  book 
open  on  his  knee,  and  occasionally  made  a dash 
with  his  hand  at  an  inquisitive  fly,  with  an  air 
of  interest  stronger  than  that  excited  by  the 
finely-printed  copy  of  Petrarch  W’hich  ho  kept 
open  at  one  place,  as  if  he  were  learning  some- 
thing by  heart. 

Roroola  sat  nearly  opposite  Lillo,  but  she  was 
not  observing  him.  Iler  hands  were  crossed 
on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  absently  on 
the  distant  mountains : she  was  evidently  un- 
conscious of  any  thing  around  her.  An  eager 
life  had  left  its  marks  upon  her:  the  finely- 
moulded  cheek  had  sunk  a little;  the  golden 
crown  was  less  massive ; but  there  was  a placid- 
ity in  Romola*s  face  which  had  never  belonged 
to  it  in  youth.  It  is  but  once  that  we  can  know 
our  w'orst  sorrows,  and  Romola  had  known  them 
while  life  was  neAv. 

Absorbed  in  this  way,  she  was  not  at  first 
aware  that  Lillo  had  ceased  to  look  at  his  book, 
and  was  Avatching  her  with  a slightly  impatient 
air,  which  meant  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  her, 
but  was  not  quite  sure  whether  she  Avould  like 
that  entertainment  just  now.  But  persevering 
looks  make  themselves  felt  at  last.  Bomola 
did  presently  turn  away  her  eyes  from  the  dis- 
tance and  meet  Lillo's  impatient  dork  gaze  with 
a brighter  and  brighter  smile.  He  shuffled 
along  the  floor,  still  keeping  the  book  on  his 
lap,  till  he  got  close  to  her  and  lodged  hid  chin 
on  her  knee. 

“What  is  it,  Lillo?”  said  Romolo,  palling 
his  hair  back  from  his  brow.  Lillo  Avas  a hand- 
some lad,  but  his  features  were  turning  out  to 
be  more  massive  and  less  regular  than  his  fa- 
ther's. The  blood  of  the  Tuscan  peasant  was 
in  his  reins. 

“Mamma  Romolo,  what  am  I to  be?”  he 
said,  well  contented  that  there  was  a prospect 
of  talking  till  it  would  be  too  late  to  con  “ Spir* 
to  gentil”  any  longer. 

“ What  should  you  like  to  be,  Lillo?  You 
might  be  a scholar.  My  father  was  a scholar, 
you  know,  and  taught  me  a great  deal.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I can  teach  you.” 

“ Yes,  ” said  Lillo,  rather  hesitatingly.  * ‘ But 
he  is  old  and  blind  in  the  picture.  Did  he  get 
a great  deal  of  glory  ?” 

“Not  much,  Lillo.  The  world  was  not  al- 
Avays  very  kind  to  him,  and  he  saw  meaner  men 
than  himself  put  into  higher  places  because  they 
could  flatter  and  say  what  was  false.  And  then 
his  dear  son  thought  it  right  to  leave  him  and 


become  a monk ; and  after  that  my  father,  be- 
ing blind  and  lonely,  felt  unable  to  do  the  things 
that  would  haAx  made  his  learning  of  gieater 
use  to  men,  so  that  he  might  still  bare  lived  in 
his  works  after  he  was  in  his  grave.” 

“ I should  not  like  that  sort  of  life,”  said 
Lillo.  “I  should  like  to  be  .something  that 
would  make  me  a great  man,  and  very  happy 
besides — something  that  AA'ould  not  hinder  me 
from  having  a good  deal  of  pleasure.” 

“That  is  not  easy,  my  Lillo.  It  is  only  a 
poor  sort  of  happiness  that  could  ever  come  by 
caring  very  much  about  our  own  narrow  pleas- 
ures. We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness, 
such  as  goes  along  Avith  being  a great  man,  by 
having  wide  thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  ourseh^es ; and  this 
sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain  with 
it  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being 
what  we  Avould  choose  before  every  thing  else, 
because  our  souls  sec  it  is  good.  There  are  so 
many  things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the  world 
that  no  man  can  be  great — he  can  hardly  keq> 
himself  from  wickedness — unless  he  gives  up 
thinking  much  about  pleasures  or  reAvards,  and 
gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and  pain- 
ful. My  father  had  the  gi'eatness  that  belongs 
to  integrity;  he  chose  poverty  and  obscurity 
rather  than  falsehood.  And  there  was  Fra  Gi- 
rolamo— you  know  why  I keep  to-morrow  sa- 
cred : he  had  the  greatness  which  belongs  to  a 
life  spent  in  straggling  against  powerful  wrong, 
and  in  trying  to  raise  men  to  the  highest  dee^ 
they  are  capable  of.  And  so,  my  Lillo,  if  you 
mean  to  act  nobly  and  seek  to  know  the  best 
things  God  has  put  within  reach  of  men,  you 
must  learn  to  fix  your  mind  on  that  end,  and 
not  on  what  will  happen  to  you  because  of  it. 
And  remember,  if  you  were  to  choose  some- 
thing lower,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  your  life 
to  seek  your  own  pleasure  and  escape  from  what 
is  disagreeable,  calamity  might  come  just  the 
same;  and  it  would  be  calamity  falling  on  a 
base  mind,  which  is  the  one  form  of  sorrow  that 
has  no  balm  in  it,  and  that  may  well  make  a 
man  say  * It  would  have  been  better  for  me  if 
I had  ncA'er  been  bom.*  1 will  tell  you  some- 
thing, Lillo.” 

Romola  paused  a moment.  She  had  taken 
Lillo’s  cheeks  between  her  hands,  and  his  young 
eyes  were  meeting  hers. 

“ There  was  a man  to  whom  I was  very  near, 
so  that  I could  see  a great  deal  of  his  life,  who 
made  almost  CA'cry  one  fond  of  him,  for  he  was 
young,  and  clever,  and  beautiful,  and  his  man- 
ners to  all  Avere  gentle  and  kind.  I believe,  when 
I first  knew  him,  he  never  thought  of  doing  any 
thing  cruel  or  l^e.  But  because  ho  tried  to 
slip  aAvay  from  every  thing  that  avbs  unpleasant, 
and  cared  for  nothing  else  so  much  as  his  own 
safety,  he  came  at  last  to  commit  some  of  the 
basest  deeds — such  as  make  men  infamous.  He 
denied  his  father,  and  left  him  to  iniseiy ; he 
betrayed  every  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him, 
that  he  might  keep  himself  safe  and  get  rich  and 
pro.^perou8.  Yet  calamity  overtook  him.” 
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Again  Romola  paosed*  Her  voice  was  un- 
steady, and  Lillo  was  loc^ng  up  at  her  with 
awed  wonder. 

Another  time,  my  Hlllo— I will  tell  you  an- 
other time.  See,  there  are  our  old  Piero  di 
Cosimo  and  Nello  coming  up  the  Borgo  Pinti, 
bringing  us  their  flowers.  Let  us  go  and  wave 
our  hands  to  them,  that  they  may  know  we  see 
them.” 

“ How  queer  old  Piero  is !”  said  Lillo,  as  they 
stood  at  the  comer  of  the  loggia,  watching  the 
advancing  figures.  *‘He  abases  you  for  dress- 
ing the  altar,  and  thinking  so  much  of  Fra  Gi- 
rolamo, and  yet  he  brings  you  the  flowers.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Romola.  “There  are 
many  good  people  who  did  not  love  Fra  Girola- 
mo. Perhaps  1 should  never  have  learned  to 
love  him  if  ho  had  not  helped  nm  when  I was  in 
great  need.” 


ANTI-HERODISM.  ^ 

WHENEVER  a fit  of  pious  gratitude  over- 
takes me,  among  all  my  other  manifold 
blessings  I never  fail  to  first  enumerate  the  one 
of  being  “ grown  up.”  My  well-authenticated 
maturity  may  not  especially  interest  the  public, 
but  it  is  a subject  of  unceasing  thankfulness  to 
myself  that  1 am  no  longer  a child.  The  hor- 
ribly false  doctrine  of  “Childhood,  happiest 
days  of  life ; free  from  care  and  free  from  strife,  ” 
is  beginning  to  be  exploded  since  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  dare  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  and  speak  of  them  as  they  really  are, 
divested  of  all  the  moonshine  and  nonsense  with 
which  writers  of  an  earlier  time  thought  neces- 
sary to  invest  eveiy  subject  they  honored  with  a 
pen-touch. 

“ Free  from  strife  /”  Oh,  good  old  poet,  where 
were  your  eyes  and  ears  ? Where  did  you  ever 
see  such  desperate  fights  as  among  small  boys  ? 
such  bitter  heart-burnings  and  jealous  rivalry  as 
among  little  girls  ? Clearly  you  must  have  been 
the  youngest  of  a large  family,  who  ail  left  home 
young;  you  alone  remained  to  the  indulgent 
care  of  grandma,  who  brought  you  up  on  rasp- 
berry jam  and  cocoa-nut  candy ! But,  even 
then,  did  you  never  go  to  school  ? never  wear  an 
old-fashioned  jacket?  never  play  truant  and  feel 
the  ferule  ? never  get  called  ugly  names  ? never 
be  imposed  on  by  big  boys  ? never  get  scared  out 
of  all  your  small  wits  by  the  hideous  tales  of 
Bugaboo  and  the  Black  Man  in  the  Cellar,  who 
would  devour  you  if  you  did  not  go  instantly  to 
dpep?  Never  bo  refused  permission  to  attend 
£e  juvenile  party,  the  circus,  the  “ muster,”  or 
the  picnic,  by  a cruel  parent  or  aunt  ? Never 
lie  awake,  quaking  like  a tertian  ague,  thinking 
that  the  frogs  in  yonder  marsh  were  hideous 
demons,  or  robbers  and  murderers  at  the  very 
least? 

Pleasant,  merry,  happy  time  of  life  indeed ! 
At  every  body’s  beck  and  coll,  with  no  more 
will  of  your  own  than  a bound  ’prentice ! 

Of  all  people  under  the  light  of  the  sun  I pity 
children  most.  Wo  have  had  reforms  of  all 
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sorts.  Every  “ism,”  “ology,”  and  “pathy,” 
has  had  its  oratoi*s,  its  rostrum,  and  a fair  chance 
for  its  life.  But  the  dear  children — the  little, 
precious,  troublesome,  good-for-nothing  darlings 
— have  no  advocates ! Legally  they  are  classed 
with  the  insane,  the  married  women,  the  idiots, 
and  negroes.  If  that  isn’t  enough  to  make  a 
baby  sorry  and  ashamed  to  think  he  started  at 
all,  1 don’t  know  what  is.  Socially,  in  a gen- 
eral way,  they  are  quietly  voted  nuisances  by 
the  majority  of  people. 

By-the-by,  isn’t  it  od4,  with  all  the  pleasant 
nonsense  tliat  is  printed  upon  the  subject,  how 
few  true  mother-hearts  one  finds,  even  among 
pretty  good  sort  of  women  ? 1 mean  the  grand, 

yearning  love  of  the  antique  woman — like  Han- 
nah, with  her  agonizing  prayer,  “ Give  me  chil- 
dren, O Lord,  or  I die!”  of  Sarah,  of  Rachel, 
of  others,  down  to  poor  Katharine  of  Aragon  of 
modern  times.  The  women  who  w'elcome  lan- 
guor, suffering,  torture,  every  thing  which  in- 
sures the  joyful  promise  that  **  the  shadow  of 
things  hofjed  for,  the  substance  of  things  not 
scon,”  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  soft,  sweet  reality, 
whose  frail  existence  is  as  yet  but  a hope  and  a 
possibility.  How  many,  out  of  the  millions  of 
mothers,  love  and  pray  for  this  dear  unknown, 
with  a genuine  motherdove,  before  faith  is  lost 
in  sight  ? If  you  have  seen  a dozen  such  glori- 
fied women  among  your  hundreds  of  friends 
you  have  been  blessed.  1 have  known  six.  But 
to  only  two  was  the  precious  boon  granted  in  its 
perfection,  and  one  was  a posthumous  child. 

“ Was  it  not  sad,”  1 asked  of  the  poor  widow, 
in  her  shabby,  second-hand  mourning,  as  she, 
weeping  bitterly,  told  of  her  great  sorrow; 

“ was  it  not  terrible  to  you  that  your  baby  should 
be  bom  while  your  husband  lay  dying?” 

“Oh  no!”  said  she,  while  her  faded  eyes 
brightened  for  a moment.  “Oh  no!  It  was 
the  last  thing  he  gave  me ; and  it  seems  like  as 
if  I had  my  husband  back  again.” 

Simple  creature!  there  was  no  thought  of 
poverty,  toil,  care,  or  privation ; just  the  pure 
delight  in  the  child,  that  it  was  the  last  gift  of 
the  dear,  lost  husl^d,  and  the  unadulterated 
love  of  the  baby  itself. 

“Mamma,”  said  a four-year-old  curly  head, 
creeping  up  into  his  widowed  mother’s  lap, 

“ w^t  is  a keepsake  ?” 

Something  which  one  who  is  going  away 
gives  to  friends.  Something  to  remember  one 
by.” 

Well,  mamma.  I’m  papa’s  keepsake  to  you, 
ain’t  I?” 

And  the  straining  clasp  and  showering  tears 
rendered  other  assurance  needless. 

But  all  women  do  not  feel  like  this,  nor  most 
women  even.  1 say  so  confidently,  for  I know. 

To  most  it  is  a shock,  a surprise,  an  inconven- 
ience, a hindrance  to  plans  of  comfort  or  pleas- 
ure, an  upsetting  of  one’s  notions  generally, 
which  is  any  thing  but  welcome.  The  quacks 
know  this;  old  women  and  nurses  know  it; 
physicians  know  it ; every  body  knows  it  who 
has  no  business  knowing  it — and  most  of  such 
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make  and  meddle,  and  do  mischief,  which  causes 
the  dreadful  Shade  of  Herod  to  rejoice  frara  the 
Outer  Darkness  where  he  groans  undyingly. 

It  is  all  wTong,  of  course ; but  it  is  true,  for 
all  that,  and  Herod  was  merciful  and  wise  com- 
pared to  these  women ; for  he  only  aimed  at 
destroying  an  enemy  and  a rival,  while  they  de- 
stroy the  heirs  of  their  own  body — the  hopes  of 
their  own  race. 

“You  don’t  believe  it?” 

Look  into  the  first  newspaper.  Do  people 
advertise  w'ai*e^  for  whiph  there  is  no  demand  ? 

“But,”  exclaims  some  disciple  of  Maltbus, 
“you  are  glorifying  ix  mere  animal  instinct  at 
the  expense  of  reason  and  judgment.” 

Yes ; and  thank  God  there  is  no  animal  but 
man  who  so  persists  in  misunderstanding  him- 
self. We  can  learn  much  wisdom  from  a brood- 
ing dove  if  we  will  but  watch. 

It  is  no  wonder  babies  arc  cross  and  trouble- 
some when  this  is  their  welcome.  Do  you  sup- 
pose they  can  lie  so  near  one’s  heart  and  not  he 
troubled  by  its  rebellious  murmurs  ? This  is  no 
poetic  figure  of  speech  either,  as  any  physician 
will  tell  you,  but  a fact  of  physiology  w*hich  is 
now  well  established. 

“ How  in  the  world  do  you  make  your  chil- 
dren so  good?”  asked  a gentleman  of  a friend 
of  mine  and  a relative  of  his  own. 

“ I do  not  try  to  make  them  good,”  was  the 
gentle  answer.  “I  only  make  tliem  welcome.” 

Oh,  wise  young  mother ! thus  to  soften  and 
line  the  nest  with  such  love  and  tenderness; 
plucking  the  down  of  thine  own  breast  that  they 
may  sleep  sweetly. 

If  the  helpless,  shivering,  unwelcome  guest 
persists  in  making  good  his  right  to  existence, 
what  a struggle  begins ! Every  thing  is  against 
it.  There  are ’wet-nurses  who  get  drunk;  and 
dry-nurses  who  “Daffy”  and  “Winslow”  and 
“Bateman”  the  poor  little  wretch  into  its  grave. 
There  are  swill-fcd  cows ; there  are  bare  shoul- 
ders, cold  feet,  blue  arms,  teething,  fits,  green 
fruit,  cruel  experiments  with  strange  food,  se- 
cret tumbles,  rides  backward,  clandestine  spank- 
ings, overturned  baby  carriages,  ugly  boys,  run- 
away hoi-scs,  mad  dogs,  unmerciful  trottings; 
all  the  array  of  infantile  diseases,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  drugs  used  in  their  treatment  by  awful 
allopaths,  hideous  homeopaths,  and  horrid  hy- 
dropaths. 

There,  that  will  do.  1 think  I have  made  it 
clear  that  with  so  many  ways  for  a poor  child  to 
get  out  of  the  world  on  short  notice,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  welcome  him  into  it  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  least  give  him  a fair  start. 

There  are  families  neither  fashionable  nor 
frivolous  over  whoso  nursery  doors  might  be 
written,  “ Who  enters  here  leaves  hope  behind 
whose  gloomy  portals  creak  dismally  when  opened 
for  one  after  another  of  its  little  inmates.  The 
children  are  noisy : Paterfamilias  wants  to  read 
his  paper  or  his  review.  They  require  constant 
attention : and  mamma  wants  her  nap,  and  the 
house  must  bo  still  as  death.  They  romp  in 
and  out  of  the  parlor  when  Bridget  has  a beau ; 


and  she  mentally,  if  not  audibly,  consigns  them 
to  the  antipodes.  Not  that  the  antipodes  would 
be  greatly  benefited.  By  all  accounts  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  is  tolerabl/ stocked  with  juveniles. 
But  any  where,  any  where,  “out  of  the  way.” 
Adolphus  anathematizes  the  “brats”  who  tease 
him  for  brotherly  pennies  and  paternal  visits  to 
the  circus,  and  stand  in  a row,  like  a ymir  of 
stairs,  with  a dirty  fist  in  each  eye,  uplifting 
their  voices  and  bewailing  their  fate  as  he  drives 
past  in  his  trotting  wagon  with  his  fast  hired 
horse. 

There  is  literally  no  place  in  the  house  for  the 
children ; so  they  go  into  the  street,  that  grave 
of  childish  innocence,  and  acquire  Adolphus’s 
valuable  accomplishments  of  slang,  tobacco,  and 
profanity,  while  mamma  and  sister  groan  over 
“the  worst  children  in  the  world.”  It  is  hard 
enough  to  keep  children  well,  and  good,  and 
happy  in  a city  with  the  best  of  care  and  the 
most  vigilant  of  attention ; but  it  is  utterly  hope- 
less if  one  is  indolent  or  indifferent,  and  the 
prisons  and  the  gambling  hells  will  tell  of  you 
in  years  to  come  if  you  do  not  use  your  best  en- 
deavors to  hallow  your  own  hearth-stone  to  your 
own  children  rather  than  the  occasional  guest. 
Evil  tuai^  come  in  spite  of  your  best  endeavor, 
but  it  is  certain  without  it. 

But  babies  are  tough,  some  of  them,  thanks 
to  Dame  Nature,  who  has  one  grand  idea  of  pres- 
ervation and  multiplication  always  in  mind; 
and  with  an  instinct  of  self-defense  baby  exerts 
his  lungs.  In  spite  of  father’s  reading,  mother’s 
nap  or  novel,  Bridget’s  beau,  or  Adolphus’s 
oaths  the  uproar  goes  on,  until  somebody’s  pa- 
tience gives  way,  and  baby  gets  what  he  wants ; 
that  is,  to  be  taken  up  and  cuddled.  He  may 
thank  his  stars  if  his  maternal  relative  wheats 
front  laced  gaiters  on  these  occasions,  for  in  case 
of  slippers  domestic  discipline  is  inevitable.  But 
he  has  obtained  what  he  wanted,  and  sits  serenely 
on  his  mother’s  or  nurse’s  lap  staring  at  the  light, 
and  curling  up  his  pink  toes  luxuriously  before 
the  fire,  a living  illustration  of  the  value  of  pluck 
even  in  little  people  and  small  matters.  * ^ Small 
successes  give  a habit  of  victory,  ” said  a wise 
general. 

Herod  was  an  angel  of  mercy  compared  to 
those  who,  sparing  the  lives  of  children,  rob 
them  of  their  childhood,  making  it  a period  to 
which,  in  after-years,  one  looks  back  with  pain 
and  sadness.  Especially  is  this  true  of  solitary 
children,  those  brought  up  with  no  companions 
of  their  own  age.  Sometimes  they  are  petted 
and  spoiled — “Grandma’s  babies;”  but  often^ 
by  association  with  minds  so  much  older  and 
more  developed  than  their  own,  are  forced  on  to 
a dismal  precocity  from  which  healthy  maturity 
recoils.  Such  children  are  younger  at  twenty 
I than  at  ten ; at  twenty-five  than  at  fifteen.  Na- 
ture will  not  be  wholly  thwarted.  One  must  be 
I young  once,  and  if  she  can  not  have  youth  nt 
the  right  time  she  will  have  it  at  the  wrong, 
and  revenge  herself  by  making  one’s  middle  life 
ridiculons.  Old  boys  and  girls  of  this  sort  are 
distressing  to  every  body,  but  to  none  so  much 
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ixs  themselves.  They  do  not  know  how  to  be 
children.  **  Be  a woman/*  has  been  drilled  into 
their  heads  till  it  has  broken  their  childish 
hearts;  and  cold,  silent,  and  reticent,  perhaps 
deceitful,  they  sit  by  while  othef  children,  easy, 
happy,  and  graceful,  bear  off  the  honors  which 
they  could  so  easily  have  won  if  they  could  have 
had  fair  play. 

This  is  idmost  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
for  a child.  Children  need  each  other.  They 
pine  and  wither  away  without  each  other. 
Twins  very  often  die  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
The  magnetic  influence  of  children  on  each 
other  is  wonderful.  They  are  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic and  gregarious.  Rupert’s  purple  and 
fine  linen  don’t  hinder  him  in  the  least  from 
playing  with  barefooted  Bob  round  in  the  al- 
ley. Bob  may  be  a good  companion  for  Ru- 
pert, but  the  chances  arc  against  him;  bnt  if 
you  do  not  find  Rupert  suitable  companions  he 
will  find  those  for  himself  that  arc  not  so,  and 
yours  will  bo  the  responsibility  and  regret. 

Some  don’t  see  the  sense  of  children  wast- 
ing their  time  playin’  round  all  day,”  and  work 
them  till  all  the  child  is  erased,  and  a dull,  old, 
weary,  pinched  look  takes  the  place  of  childish 
grace.  Not  that  the  work  amounts  to  any 
thing ; for  every  body  knows  that  * ‘ bairns’  work 
is  aye  more  plague  than  profit.”  You  have  lost 
all  and  gained  nothing  when  you  do  thus.  It 
is  just  as  bad  to  dress  them  like  fashion-plates, 
and  force  them  through  a fashionable  school, 
till  they  emerge  creatures  of  monstrosity  at 
which  Dundreary  might  take  heart  of  grace. 

I don't  want  children  to  be  idle.  They  will 
not  and  can  not  be  idle ; but  they  like  to  work 
for  themselves,  and  in  their  own  way.  Boys 
most  build  (oh,  those  beautiful  castles  in  Spain!) 
with  blocks,  either  from  the  toy-bazar  or  car- 
pen  ter’s-shop,  it  don’t  matter.  Girls  must  have 
dolls.  Oh  the  earnest  imssion  with  which  w'ux- 
en  Lily  or  cloth -and-cotton  Molly  is  regarded  ! 
and  the  dear  rag-baby  suffers  violence  every 
hour  in  the  day  from  the  affection  of  her  ittle 
mamma.’*  That  was  real  human  nature  in 
Ckwsettc,  her  fierce  love  for  her  stolen  puppet. 
And  if  little  girls  must  sew  (alas  for  Eve’s  un- 
fortunate luncheon  and  all  our  woe!),  they  will 
learn  as  well  and  quickly  again  making  Dolly’s 
clothes,  and  cloaks,  and  bedding,  than  on  long 
sheet-seams  or  distracting  patch-work.  Take 
an  interest  in  their  attempts;  cut  the  frocks, 
show  them  how  to  do  it,  and  admire  the  work 
when  done.  I have  a great  respect  for  sewing 
in  general,  and  especially  for  a child  who  can 
dress  dolls  well. 

Children — real  lire,  plump,  jolly,  roly-poly 
children — are  as  scarce  as  sensible  grown-up 
people.  Little,  thin,  narrow-shouldered,  angu- 
lar, pale  intellectualities  are  common  enough. 
It  is  your  healthy  tom-boy  that  is  the  rarity. 
What  woman  ever  was  less  delicate  in  soul  and 
pure  in  heart  because  she  tore  her  frocks  and 
climbed  trees  when  she  was  a child?  Real 
wild,  childish  romping,  with  ringing  laughter 
and  twinkling  feet,  merry  dances  and  family 


frolics — this  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  wholesome 
manhood  and  womanhood  is  made.  Children 
who  are  under  conviction  of  sin  at  five  years 
of  age  die  of  brain  disease,  or  live  with  hypo- 
chondria to  torment  the  life  out  of  all  around 
them.  Sad  is  the  family  that  has  one  or  more 
of  such.  1 don’t  doubt  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  was  a sad  romp,  and  I more  than  sus- 
pect Portia  of  immense  tom-boyhood.  Sucli 
healthy  natures  could  not  have  developed  other- 
wise. 

Pity  and  love  the  little  children.  Tolerate 
these  pets.  Comfort  Nellie  over  her  dead  bird, 
and  don’t  call  Molly’s  “little  w'hite  kitty’*  a “cat.** 
It  is  enough  to  break  a juvenile  heart  to  have 
one’s  darlings  snubbed.  How  would  you  like 
to  hear  your  own  Frederick  Augustus  called  a 
“dirty  young  one ?”  The  little  ones  have  their 
tragedies  and  comedies,  and  laugh  and  weep 
more  sincerely  than  you  do  at  Falstaff  or  Lear. 
They  love,  marrj',  keep  house,  have  children, 
have  weddings  and  funerals,  and  dig  little  graves 
for  dead  mice  in  the  garden,  and  mourn  into 
small  white  handkerchiefs,  and  get  brother  Jim 
to  write  an  appropriate  inscription  for  its  tiny 
head-board.  Is  not  this  human  nature  in  little, 
and  in  its  small  way,  as  deserving  of  a certain 
rcs|)cct?  You  do  not  despise  your  own  reficc- 
tion  in  a concave  mirror,  you  know. 

Cherish  the  children ; mend  the  frocks ; don’t 
scold  them  for  broken  toys — for  man  is  not  more 
inevitably  mortal  tlian  playthings.  Don’t  strip 
their  fat  shoulders  in  w'inter,  nor  roast  them  in 
flannels  in  dog-days,  because  somebody  told  you 
to.  Don’t  drug  them;  don't  “yarb”  them; 
don’t  stuff  them  with  pastry,  or  starve  them  on 
chippy  bread ; don’t  send  them  to  infant  schools 
at  three,  or  to  fancy  balls  at  ten,  nor  teach  them 
tho  commandments  earlier  than  they  can  re- 
member Mother  Goose.  Let  them  have  Christ- 
mas and  Fairy  Stories;  grandpa’s  horsc-cano 
rather  than  Mr.  Birch’s  ferule ; Little  Bo-Pcep, 
not  English  Reader;  Mary  Howitt,  not  Jamie- 
son’s Rhetoric.  Give  them  Willson’s  Readers 
when  they  want  them,  not  before. 

Children  remember  those  who  made  them 
happy.  You  know  you  remember  yet  the  lady 
who  brought  you  R^  Riding-Hood  when  you 
had  the  measles,  and  the  oranges  when  yon  had 
the  fever ; and  told  you  wdiat  the  chickens,  cats, 
cows,  dogs,  and  bull-frogs  said ; and  tho  bright- 
eyed  big  boy  who  swung  you  over  the  foaming 
gutter  ten  years  ago  when  you  were  a little  trot- 
ter going  to  school. 

I remember  well  seeing  a “long  exiled  from 
home”  Scotch  woman  open  a box  of  keepsakes 
from  over  the  sea.  All  were  pretty  and  wcll- 
chosen;  some  of  them  valuable ; but  when  all 
wore  emptied  out  of  the  box  there  lay,  I know 
not  whether  by  accident  or  design,  a little  dried 
“gow'an,”  You  should  have  seen  the  power 
of  childish  association  as  the  lady  spieil  the  tiny 
dry  morsel  that  had  once  liad  life  in  dear  old 
Scotland,  and  the  raining  tears  as  she  pressed 
her  lips,  trembling  with  homo-sick  longings,  to 
her  new-found  treasure. 
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“ The  gowan ! the  bonnie  wee  gowan ! Oh 
sao  mony’s  the  time  when,  with  blithers  an’  sis- 
ters, we  pu’ed  you  far  away  in  old  Scotland!” 
she  exclaimed,  in  the  words  and  tones  of  her 
childhood,  which  long  absence  and  fine  culture 
had  for  years  made  strangers  to  her  lips.  And 
she  kissed  the  withered  plant  over  and  over 
again,  crooning  over  it,  as  if  it  were  a long-lost 
child  who  had  been  reclaimed,  from  an  Indian 
camp.  It  was  no  dry  and  worthless  weed  she 
held,  but  the  priceless  key  of  sweet  childish 
memories  of  the  Hieland  and  moorland,  the  loch 
and  the  mountain,  and  the  dearer  brothers  and 
sisters  now  parted  by  the  salt  sea  foam.  They 
were  all  at  home  in  a moment,  and  the  ingleside 
blazed  for  all  alike  once  more. 

Don’t  expect  too  much  of  the  little  people. 
Original  sin  don’t  have  as  much  to  do  with 
their  ill-temper  as  physical  causes.  Bread-and- 
butter,  well  sugared,  is  a powerful  moral  agent. 
A warm  salt  bath  of  a warm  afternoon  is  a great 
regenerator,  and  the  moral  power  of  a walk  with 
papa,  holding  his  immense  red  forefinger  with 
four  tiny  white  ones,  is  astonishing.  Pins  and 
tight  frocks  are  an  invention  of  Herod  and  his 
emissaries ; use  buttons,  and  don’t  spare  button- 
holes. It  don’t  take  so  long  to  make  them  as  to 
hunt  up  pricking  pins  in  the  long-run.  Don’t 
fasten  babies’  frocks  so  tight,  for  fear  they  will 
hurt  themselves  crying.  They  won’t  cry  if  they 
are  loose  and  easy ; unless  they  are  tir^  or  in 
pain,  and  then  crying  is  their  way  of  telling  you. 

If  you  have  a sweet,  good,  fat,  loving  baby, 
never  mind  who  wears  satins  and  pearls.  You 
have  better  than  satin  in  its  soft  skin,  and  its 
pearls  will  come  through  great  tribulation : where- 
with be  loving  and  patient,  for  great  is  your  re- 
ward. 

You  may  talk  all  the  soft  nursery  jargon  to  it 
that  you  want  to.  It  is  good  for  both  of  you  ; 
and  if  Hypercriticus  objects,  when  you  get  time 
read  him  a six  hours’  stretch  of  Johnson’s  Dio- 
tionary.  He  deserves  it. 

In  fact,  if  we  were  transplanted,  bodily  and 
helplessly,  to  a strange  country,  neither  under- 
standing its  language  nor  manners,  and  every 
body  thumped  us  about,  and  never  let  us  do 
what  we  wanted  to,  and  made  us  do  what  wo 
didn’t  want  to,  I don’t  think  we  should  do  voiy 
differently  from  what  the  babies  do.  I think 
that,  in  their  cose,  I should  roar  as  loudly  as  I 
could  for  help. 

Mother-sense  is  what  is  needed.  A foregone 
love  for  the  little  ones  before  they  come,  and  un- 
dying love  when  they  do — a cherishing  care  of 
one’sself  for  their  sakes,  that  we  may  bebrave  and 
strong,  wise  and  beautiful,  when  they  need  us  to 
be — an  undying  love  for  them,  in  aggregate  and 
in  detail,  in  quantity  and  quality  that  does,  dares, 
and  braves  all  things  for  them. 

In  a word:  Don’t  kill  the  little  children, 
either  bodily,  as  wicked  old  Herod  did  long  ago, 
or  mentally  and  morally,  as  so  many  mothers  and 
nurses  now  do,  who  are  less  wicked  than  Herod 
only  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  more  fool- 
ish. 


THE  LITTLE  HEIRESS. 

IT  was  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  in  a 
season  of  remarkable  beauty,  when  Edward 
Courtney — a young  and  intelligent,  though  not 
yet  a distinguished  member  of  the  Bar — determ- 
ined to  disenthrall  himself  for  a short  time  from 
the  cares  and  duties  of  a profession,  which  is 
apt  at  his  time  of  life  to  be  more  arduous  than 
remunerative,  and  to  set  out  upon  an  nnaecus- 
tomed  trip  of  health  and  pleasure  seeking.  Har- 
ing no  definite  object  but  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment in  view,  he  did  not  purpose  to  fetter  liim- 
self  by  any  presupposed  plan  or  route,  but  meant 
to  take  with  him  no  determination  more  precise 
than  that  of  floating  upon  the  current  of 
events;”  of  wandering  and  tarrying  just  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  whim  of  the  moment 
should  invite,  nntil  the  limited  time  and  funds 
which  ho  had  devoted  to  the  purpose  should  be 
expended. 

But  at  this  particular  crisis,  by  one  of  those 
fortunate  chances  which  do  sometimes  occur, 
though  rarely,  in  this  untoward  world  which  we 
piesnme  to  call  ours,  ho  received  the  offer  of  an 
agency,  the  object  of  which  was,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  to  collect  statistics  for  an  agri- 
cultural commission. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  appointment,  if 
accepted,  while  it  would  in  no  degree  interfere 
with  his  own  plans  of  enjoyment,  would  give  to 
his  purposeless  wanderings  the  dignity  and  the 
zest  of  an  object ; and  while  it  would  enable  him 
to  extend  their  circuit,  would  at  the  same  time 
I give  him  a pleasant  introduction  to  the  homes 
of  a class  of  men  at  once  intelligent  and  com- 
municative (the  better  educated  farming  class), 
from  whose  conversation  he  felt  he  might,  while 
faithfully  following  up  the  interests  of  his 
employers,  derive  much  personal  pleasure  and 
profit. 

The  appointment  was  gladly  accepted.  A 
few  brief  interviews  with  his  principal  made 
known  to  him  the  duties  and  requirements  of  his 
office,  the  particular  points  of  detail  upon  which 
information  was  most  desirable,  and,  armed  with 
note-books  and  credentials,  ho  set  out  upon  his 
tour  of  observation  and  inquiry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  weary  the  reader  by 
dwelling  upon  the  various  stages  of  a journey  so 
devious  and  erratic — or  how  he  loitered  in  out- 
of-the-vray  places  and  sketched,  and  fished,  and 
questioned,  and  answered,  and  traveled  on  foot 
or  by  rail,  as  inclination  or  convenience  prompt- 
ed ; but  merely  say  that  one  fine,  bright  morn- 
ing in  June  was  devoted  by  him  in  visiting  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Livingstone. 

This  farm  was  one  which  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  investigate;  he  had 
heard  much  of  it  on  every  hand,  for  its  fame  was 
widely  spread.  He  knew  that  its  owner,  Mr. 
Livingstone,  was  a man  of  great  wealth ; that 
the  place  was  what  is  termed  a model  or  experi- 
mental farm ; that  the  stock  was  of  the  choicest 
and  rarest  breeds;  the  agricultural  operations 
all  conducted  upon  scientific  principles,  and  the 
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whole  machinery  of  the  farm  carried  forward 
upon  a system  of  liberality  almost  lavish,  which 
sought  for  its  results  in  useful  experience  for  the 
faring  interest  in  general,  rather  than  in  pecu- 
niary remuneration  to  the  owner.  He  had  heard 
casually  of  so  many  acres  of  tillage,  so  many 
acres  of  mowing-land ; so  many  miles  of  drain- 
age, so  many  rods  of  stone-wall,  so  many  rods 
of  live  hedging;  he  had  heard  of  model  bams, 
and  cow-stables,  and  cattle-sheds ; of  sleek  Al- 
demeys,  and  fat  Durhams ; of  “ Chinese  pigs,’* 
and  ^‘hairless  pigs,”  and  “Mackey  breeds;” 
until  he  fully  realized  that  the  estate  was  the 
favorite  hobby  of  the  wealthy  proprietor;  but 
not  until  he  reached  it  did  he  realize  that  it  was 
the  proprietor's  residence.  He  had  fancied  it  a 
farm  per  se,  but  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  the 
farm  was  but  a dependency — a tributary  to  the 
country-seat  which  Mr.  Livingstone  made  his 
home,  and  that  the  same  lavish  hand  which 
had  made  the  farm  celebrated  had  not  spared 
taste  and  ornament  to  make  the  pleasure-grounds 
beautiful.  He  had  expected  a well-kept  farm — 
he  found  an  ornamented  paradise,  where  the 
naturally  picturesque  features  of  the  landscape 
had  been  heightened  by  art,  and  skill,  and  labor 
to  a perfection  rarely  seen  in  our  new  country, 
where  landscape  gardening  has  only  of  late  years 
been  recognized  as  among  the  hue  arts. 

Wo  have  said  it  was  in  the  perfection  of  sum- 
mer; but  I fancy  few  of  our  readers,  probably 
none  who  have  not  from  choice  made  the  coun- 
try their  permanent  home,  and  watched  closely 
and  lovingly,  year  after  year,  the  beautiful  and 
mysterious  changes  of  Nature,  fully  realize  how 
brief  a period  that  season  actually  is. 

People  talk  of  their  engagements  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  summer ; of  spending  a sum- 
mer in  the  country,  a summer  at  the  sea^side, 
or  a summer  in  traveling ; as  ir^t  was  a period 
of  weeks  and  months.  And  by  the  calendar  it 
is  so.  We  know  there  certainly  are  three  sum- 
mer months.  We  are  accustomed  to  call  all  the 
warm  weather,  from  May-day  until  October, 
“summer,”  in  common  parlance.  But  this  is 
not  what  we  mean  now : we  mean  the  heart  of 
summer:  its  paradise  glory;  its  zenith  of  per- 
fection ; and  that  is  but  a term  of  days — a brief, 
bright  week  at  the  uttermost — a turning  point 
between  growth  and  decay. 

Will  any  accurate  and  candid  observer  of 
Nature  watch  curiously,  and  minute  carefully, 
the  exact  length  of  the  period  from  the  time 
when  expectation  and  preparation  are  all  ful- 
filled, till  the  work  of  demolition  begins,  and 
tell  us  just  how  many  days  and  hours  it  actual- 
ly was? 

Last  week  was  beautiful  with  bud  and  blos- 
som, hope,  promise,  and  expectation.  It  was 
beautiful,  but  the  heart  was  not  satisfied,  for 
there  was  more  to  come ; and  os  wo  stood  amidst 
the  fresh  beauty  of  the  new  creation  we  were 
still  looking  forward,  still  reaching  out  our  hands 
after  the  fulfillment  and  the  perfection.  This 
week  it  is  realized ; the  promise  is  fulfilled ; the 
buds  have  expanded  into  perfect  * bloom ; no 
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trace  of  decay  has  marred  the  Eden-glory  of 
creation ; nothing  speaks  to  ns  of  death  and 
ruin ; no  leaf  has  withered,  no  flower  has  faded; 
and  earth  is  before  us,  radiant,  and  flushing  in 
the  young  bloom  and  freshness  of  her  beauty,  as 
when  the  first  six  days  were  ended,  and  the 
beneficent  Creator  surveyed  His  completed  work 
and  pronounced  it  “ Good !” 

This  is  summer— glorious,  magnificent  sum- 
mer! But  next  week  — ay,  even  to-morrow 
there  will  be  a change.  There  will  still  be 
buds  and  blossoms,  but  mingling  wdth  them  wiH 
be  the  withering  flowera  of  yesterday.  There  is 
beauty  still,  but  the  heart  recognizes  a percep- 
tible though  scarcely  a describablc  change.  The 
Eden  freshness  has  passed;  the  full  glory  has 
waned;  the  early  gloss  has  dropped  from  the 
leaf,  the  early  dew  from  the  flower;  and  we  are 
learning  to  look  back  upon  the  summer,  for 
coldness  and  decay  are  rising  like  chilly  mists 
in  the  advancing  future,  and  to  look  forward  is 
no  longer  an  enjoyment. 

It  was  at  this  very  period — at  the  acme  of  the 
brief  but  profuse  and  undimmed  luxuriance  of 
summer — that  our  young  tourist  entered  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Mr.  Livingstone ; and  who 
can  wonder  if,  in  such  a scene  and  on  such  a 
day,  he  determined  to  reverse  the  old  adage  of 
“Business  first,  then  pleasure,”  and  to  give  up 
the  first  part  of  the  day  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
beauty  around  him,  and  when  satisfied  with  the 
beautiful,  turn  with  new  zest  to  the  useful? 

He  had  roamed  for  hours,  unwearied,  through 
the  green  woods,  fresh  in  their  unbroken  ver- 
dure; had  admired  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  buildings  from  a dozen  different  points  of 
view,  and  made  sketches  of  them  from  two  or 
three,  and  still  he  lingered;  and  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  a bridge  arching  the  tiny  river 
which  nature  and  art  had  combined  to  lead 
through  some  of  the  loveliest  portions  of  the 
grounds,  ho  seated  himself  on  the  steep  bank 
above  it,  and  endeavored  to  transfer  some  of  its 
beauties  to  his  sketch-book. 

He  made  two  or  three  attempts,  and  was  not 
satisfied ; something  fhilcd  him ; something  in 
the  perspective  baffled  his  skill ; and  he  was 
about  to  change  his  point  of  sight,  by  going 
higher  up  the  stream,  when  his  ear  was  startled 
by  a burst  of  low,  sweet,  joyous  laughter,  which, 
clear  and  soft  as  a chime  of  silvery  bells,  seemed 
to  come  ringing  up  almost  from  beneath  his  feet. 
Startled  by  the  sound,  for  he  had  supposed  him- 
self alone,  Mr.  Courtney  listened  breathlessly  for 
a moment ; but  all  was  still — all  but  the  sleepy 
rustling  of  the  tall  trees  behind  him,  and  the 
murmuring  ripple  of  the  blue  water  lapping  soft- 
ly through  the  arches  of  the  ivy-hung  bridge. 

And  then  again  came  that  wild,  joyful  cry,  so 
low  and  sweet,  so  bird-like,  and  yet  so  brim- 
mingly  full  of  childish  mirth  and  innocence  that 
the  unseen  listener  could  not  resist  the  infection 
of  its  fairy  melody,  but  laughed  out  in  ready 
sympathy  with  the  glad  heart  that  gave  it  utter- 
ance. 

Hastily  abandoning  his  drawing  he  passed 
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from  the  trees  beneath  which  he  had  been  sit- 
ting, and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  steep 
bank,  looked  down  upon  the  scene  below.  Here 
the  quiet  stream  made  a bend,  and  swept  round 
a mimic  promontory,  where  the  cool  green  moss 
crept  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  blue  dim- 
pling waters.  A young,  graceful  willow-tree 
droo{)ed  its  long,  floating  branches  upon  the  bo- 
som of  the  stream ; and  close  beside  it  grew  a 
magnificent  w'hite  rose-bush,  its  summer  bnrden 
of  pure  waxen  flowers  reflected  in  the  clear  waves 
frhich  laved  its  roots. 

Beneath  the  willow-tree,  with  her  long,  gold- 
en curls  floating  on  the  breeze  which  swayed  its 
branches,  stood  the  object  of  his  search — a fair 
child,  a girl  of  apparently  not  more  tlian  eight 
or  ten  summers  old,  standing  with  one  tiny  bare 
white  foot  half  buried  in  the  green  velvety  moss, 
the  other  resting  on  the  sparkling  pebbles  in  the 
stream,  and  gleaming  like  marble  through  the 
pure  limpid  water.  She  had  gathered  up  to  her 
bosom  the  loose  folds  of  her  simple  white  mus- 
lin robe  till  the  fair  dimpled  limb  was  bare  to 
the  knee,  and  clinging  with  one  little  white  arm 
round  the  smooth  trunk  of  the  willow,  with  the 
other  hand  she  shook  the  flowering  shrub  at  her 
side,  and  as  the  overblown  roses  fell,  scattering 
their  pearly  leaves  upon  the  water,  the  little 
fairy  would  clap  her  dimpled  hands  in  childish 
delight,  and  send  forth  the  sweet  musical  laugh- 
ter which  had  just  broken  upon  the  artist’s  soli- 
tude. 

Aware  of  the  actual  danger  of  the  child’s  po- 
sition, yet  dreading  to  break  in  upon  her  evident 
and  intense  enjoyment  too  hastily,  Mr.  Court- 
ney descended  the  bank  cautiously,  and  reached 
the  river-side  just  as  siie  had  swept  up  an  arm- 
ful of  the  scattered  roses  from  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and,  heedless  as  a second  Undine  of  the 
dripping  water,  clasped  the  moistened  treasure 
to  her  bosom. 

She  heard  the  coming  step  and  started;  raised 
her  dewy,  violet  eyes  to  his ; and  then,  shyly 
veiling  them  beneath  their  long,  dark  lashes, 
stood  for  a moment  with  a timid,  hesitating  air 
— a sort  of  hovering  attitude,  as  if  irresolute 
whether  to  linger  or  fly,  while  blush  after  blush 
spread  over  her  faii^  rounded  cheek  and  sunny 
brow,  like  the  glowing  tints  of  a summer’s  sun- 
set. 

Mr.  Courtney  loved  children,  and  his  ready 
sympathy  and  quick  tact  had  laid  open  to  him 
the  avenue  to  many  a little  childish  heart ; but 
he  exerted  himself  in  vain  upon  the  fair  little 
creature  before  h‘m— question  and  remark  were 
alike  unheeded  and  unanswered.  Silently  she 
stood,  shy,  blushing,  and  beautiful ; and  then 
gradually  the  w'axen  arms  unclasped  beneath 
their  flowery  burden,  till  suddenly,  dropping 
the  crushed  and  moistened  roses  at  his  feet,  she 
darted  round  the  willow  and  disappeared,  while 
another  peel  of  glad,  sweet  laughter  rung  out 
like  music  over  the  still  water. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  child 
had  fled  a harsh  loud  voice,  with  a strong  for- 
eign accent,  called  aloud  for  “Mam’zell,”  and 
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I a dark,  repulsive-looking  woman,  evidently  a 
! French  waiting-maid  or  nursery-governess,  iv 
' sned  from  the  opposite  side,  and  inquired  of  Mr. 

I Courtney,  with  eager  volubility  and  very  imper- 
; feet  English,  if  he  had  seen  any  thing  of  her 
little  charge,  informing  him,  with  coarse  gar- 
rulity, that  she  was  one  bad  child,  vexatious, 
abominable !” 

I But  even  before  Mr.  Courtney  had  time  to 
I answer  her  inquiries  the  little  truant  was  be- 
I trayed,  like  another  Cinderella,  by  the  fairy 
slipper  she  had  left  behind  her  on  the  turf;  and, 

I hastily  catching  it  up,  the  Frenchwoman,  with 
a dozen  shrugs  and  exclamations,  hurried  off  by 
I the  path  the  child  had  taken, 
j Impelled  by  an  irresistible  curiosity  to  Icam 
something  more  of  this  fairy  being,  he  too  walk- 
ed slowly  on  in  the  same  direction,  and  followed 
them  up  the  broad  gravel  walk  which  led  to  the 
back  or  garden  entrance  of  the  house. 

The  little  girl,  wdth  her  hand  close  prisoned 
in  that  of  her  stem  conductress,  was  at  some 
little  distance  before  him ; but  he  could  see  that 
her  whole  manner  had  undergone  a change,  and 
that  a timid,  shrinking  air  had  replaced  the 
sweet  joyousness  which  had  at  first  so  attracted 
him.  To  the  woman’s  angry  expostulations  she 
returned  only  a look  of  stujdd,  sullen  indiffer- 
ence, and  was  led,  or  rather  dragged  away,  in 
evident  reluctance,  although  without  any  show 
of  opposition. 

As  they  disappeared  up  the  wide  steps  of  the 
piazza  Mr.  Courtney,  accosting  a pleasant-look- 
ing  Irishman,  whom  he  had  observed  to  touch 
his  hat  to  the  child,  as  she  passed  him,  with  an 
air  of  grave  respect,  to  which  her  youth  seemed 
scarcely  to  entitle  her,  he  inquired  if  that  was 
one  of  Mr.  Livingstone’s  children. 

‘^Yes,  Sir,”  replied  the  man,  with  ready  civil- 
ity ; **  little  miss  is  his  daughter  and  his  only 
child:  poor  little  thing!”  he  added,  tenderly; 
and  then,  meeting  Mr.  Courtney’s  look  of  sur- 
prised inquiry,  he  said,  as  if  in  explanation  or 
apology,  “lam  thinking,  yer  Honor,  that  French- 
woman is  too  hard  on  her  entirely : poor  little 
miss !” 

This  remark,  after  the  scene  which  Mr.  Court- 
ney had  himself  just  witnessed,  seemed  perfectly 
natural,  and  if  it  did  not  serve  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riosity, certainly  failed  to  stimulate  it;  and,  re- 
curring to  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  inquired  if 
there  was  any  one  there  to  whom  he  could  ap- 
ply to  show  him  the  cattle,  and  give  him  in- 
formation respecting  the  farming  operations. 

“Oh  yes,  Sir,”  was  the  ready  answer;  “it 
is  Mr.  Stephenson  you  want ; Mr.  Stephenson  is 
the  foreman  of  the  farm;  he  is  the  headman 
here,  and  can  tell  you  all  about  the  stock  and 
the  crops.  You  can  just  go  up  to  the  farm- 
house, if  you  please,  and  ask  for  Mr.  Stephen- 
son ; and  if  he’s  not  in  the  house  itself,  they 
can  tell  you  where  he'll  be  found.  I would 
show  yer  the  way  to  the  bams  mesilf,  but  Fm 
but  the  gardener  here,  and  I don’t  know  the 
first  thing  about  the  cattle ; but  Mr.  Stephenson 
he  knows  all  about  them ; he  has  it  all  down  in 
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black  and  white,  hy  book  and  rule,  jest  as  if  ev- 
ery crcture  bom  was  a Christian  child — names, 
and  age,  and  all ! This  path  leads  to  the  farm- 
house, Sir ; keep  to  the  right.  Good-morning, 
Sir.” 

Following  the  path  thus  indicated  Mr.  Court- 
ney reached  the  fkrm-house,  which,  surrounded 
by  the  varions  farm-bnildings,  was  located  in  a 
pleasant  but  retired  part  of  the  grounds. 

As  he  approached  the  house  he  heard,  through 
the  open  windows  of  a room  on  the  first  floor,  a 
ringing  female  voice,  rich,  clear,  and  strong, 
singing  some  popular  air.  He  was  struck  with 
the  breezy  freshness  of  the  voice,  which  seemed 
to  pour  out  note  after  note  in  full  volume  of 
sound,  and  with  a careless,  easy  grace,  that  ap- 
peared to  cost  the  singer  no  more  effort  than  the 
song  of  the  bobolink  costs  that  merry-hearted 
and  much-loved  bird.  “Good  strong  lungs!” 
soliloquized  the  gentleman;  “no  pneumonia, 
no  consumption  there.” 

As  he  reached  the  house  the  song  broke  off 
abruptly,  but  the  same  rich  voice  called  out, 
“Fa-ther!  father!  don’t  yon  hear?  There  is 
some  one  at  the  door.  Can’t  you  see  who  it  is  ? 
My  lap  is  full.  You  go,  please;  will  you?” 

“Ay,  ay,”  responded  a cheerful  manly  voice. 
“ Ship  ahoy!  1*11  hail  ’um.  You  need  not  get 
up;  you  sit  still.”  And,  advancing  at  once, 
the  speaker  opened  the  door  and  stood  face  to 
face  with  Mr.  Courtney. 

There  is  no  mistaking  a sailor  any  where. 
Father  Neptune  puts  a more  definite  and  legible 
inscription  upon  his  children  than  Alma  Mater 
sets  upon  hers ; and  the  rolling  gait,  the  merry 
eye,  and  an  indescribable  air  of  the  sea,  would 
have  betrayed  the  “old  salt,”  even  without  the 
touch  of  nautical  phraseology  with  which  he  al- 
ways saw  fit  to  garnish  his  most  common  ob- 
servations. 

“ Good-moming,  Sir ! Is  Mr.  Stephenson  in 
the  house?”  asked  the  new-comer. 

“No,  Sir,”  said  the  man  of  the  sea;  “Cap- 
*cn’s  gone  ashore,  I guess.” 

“Not  at  home,  then?  I am  very  sorry. 
When  will  he  probably  be  at  home  ?'* 

“ Stop,  skipper;  hold  on  a bit.  I didn’t  say 
he  wam’t  to  home : I said  he  wam’t  aboard,  and  i 
no  he  ain’t.  lie’s  gone  ashore ; out  among  the 
land-sharks  in  the  fields  somcwhcrcs;  but  he 
ain’t  left  port.  He’ll  be  cruising  round  this  way 
before  the  wind  shifts.” 

“ Father,”  called  out  the  voice  of  the  unseen 
singer  from  the  room  within,  “hadn’t  you  bet- 
ter ask  the  gentleman  to  walk  in?  I expect 
Christopher  in  very  soon.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Susie!”  said  the  old  man,  who,  with 
his  hand  still  on  the  door-handle,  stood  turning 
his  merry,  keen  eyes  from  the  speaker  within  to 
the  speaker  without,  with  the  droll  gravity  and 
reverent  attention  of  a sagacious  parrot  learning 
a new  lesson.  “You  hear.  Sir,  what  my  daugh- 
ter in  there  says : hadn’t  you  better  step  aboard, 
and  rest  in  the  cabin  till  he  comes  in?  The 
sun’s  getting  high.” 

“Tliank  you,”  said  Mr.  Courtney,  “I  shall 


• 

be  glad  to  do  so,  for  the  sun,  as  you  say,  is  high, 
and  the  day  is  becoming  warm ; I have  been 
walking  all  the  morning,  and  shall  enjoy  a lit- 
tle rest  and  shelter,  so  I will  gladly  come  in  if  I 
shall  not  intrude  upon  you.  ” 

“Oh!  Lord,  no!  not  a bit,  not  a bit!”  said 
the  sailor,  heartily,  and  hitching  up  his  panta- 
loons as  he  spoke;  “nobody  in  here  but  my 
darter,  you  see,”  he  said,  flinging  open  the  door 
of  the  room.  “My  darter.  Miss  Stephenson  ; 
she’s  Cap’en’s  mate,  you  understand.”  Mr. 
Courtney  bowed  to  the  lady  of  the  house  thus 
introduced. 

“Get  the  gentleman  a chair,  father,  won’t 
you?”  said  Mrs.  Stephenson,  looking  up  from 
her  work,  but  not  rising,  while  she  returned  his 
salutation. 

“Ay,  ay,  darter!  No  ceremony.  Sir!  Drop 
anchor  at  once,”  pushing  a chair  toward  him, 
“and  unload  without  delay;”  and  taking  the 
stranger’s  hat,  cane,  and  note-book,  he  placed 
them  on  a chair  near  him,  and  then  rolling  off, 
he  returned  to  his  own  seat  at  the  window,  ele- 
vated his  feet  to  a convenient  height  upon  the 
window-sill,  and  resumed  his  paper. 

There  was  a short  silence,  and  Mr.  Courtney 
sat  quietly  contemplating  the  female  figure  be- 
fore him.  In  person  she  was  full,  but  not  coarse- 
ly so.  She  was  not  young,  she  must  have  been 
fivc-and-thirty  or  forty  at  the  least.  And  she 
was  not  handsome;  with  the  exception  of  a 
clear  complexion,  and  white,  even  teeth,  she 
had  no  regular  beauty  at  all;  but  there  was 
such  a look  of  health,  and  strength,  and  free, 
vigorous  powers  of  mind  and  body  about  her 
that  it  was  refreshing  to  look  at  her,  in  these 
degenerate  days,  when  healthy,  active,  vigorous 
womanhood  is  rarely  met  with  among  any  class 
of  American  females. 

She  was  sitting  in  a low  rocking-chair  near 
the  open  window,  a large  piece  of  work  in  her 
capacious  lap.  And  it  was  a pleasant  picture  to 
contemplate  her  sitting  there  in  the  full  summer 
noontide,  swinging  herself  back  and  forth  in  her 
low  chair  with  a slow,  measured,  ground-swell 
sort  of  motion — pleasant  to  contemplate  the  full, 
matronly,  well -developed  shoulders  and  bust 
thnt  seemed  to  speak  of  unimpeded  vital  action ; 
the  firm,  erect  figure  that  looked  as  if  it  defied 
backache  and  w'eariness ; the  well-poised  head, 
carried  easily  and  almost  jauntily,  as  if  headache 
and  nervousness  had  never  bowed  it  to  a weary 
pillow. 

It  was  pleasant  to  watch  her,  as  she  sat  all 
unconscious  of  observation,  an^  mark  the  sen^e 
of  healthful  power  and  energy  in  her  every  mo- 
tion. There  was  conscious  power  even  in  her 
brisk  way  of  reaching  out  for  her  thread  or  >ilk, 
snapping  off  a needleful  with  prompt  decision, 
and  replacing  the  spool  upon  the  window-ledge 
with  an  audible  clap,  which  implied,  as  plainly 
as  words  could  have  done,  “ Stay  there  until  I 
want  yon  again!”  It  was  pleasant  to  see  her 
lift  up  her  large,  firm,  white  hands,  and  thread 
her  needle  with  quick  dexterity,  drawing  the 
threaded  needleful  twice  or  thrice  through  the 
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other  hand,  and  making  it  fly  off  in  a tangent, 
like  a whip-lash,  curling  round  in  the  air,  as  if 
her  very  toucli  had  magnetized  it. 

Two  little  children  were  playing  on  the  floor 
beside  her — one  with  some  wooden  blocks,  the 
other  with  the  cat ; and  though  the  mother  pur- 
sued her  work  with  earnest  industry,  it  was  plain 
the  little  ones  were  under  her  watchful  super- 
vision, and  she  looked  up  from  her  sewing  now 
and  then  to  administer  a word  in  season,  of 
warning  or  command ; and  it  was  always  given 
with  a directness  and  authority  which  admitted 
of  no  appeal  and  no  evasion. 

^‘Rhoda,  don’t  you  make  such  a noise  with 
your  blocks,  I can’t  have  it ; put  them  all  into 
the  box,  every  one  of  them,  and  put  the  box 
away ; I won’t  have  such  a noise.  Benjie,  if 
yon  pull  that  cat’s  tail  so  she’ll  scratch  you,  just 
as  sure  as  you’re  alive.  There ! I told  you  so; 
I knew  she  would.  Now,  put — ^that — cat  down ; 
do  you  hear  me?  and  don’t  you  touch  her 
again!” 

But  Mr.  Courtney,  much  pleased  with  the 
woman’s  appearance  and  manner,  did  not  con- 
sider himself  by  any  means  bound  to  silent  con- 
templation, but  entered  affably  upon  a discus- 
sion of  the  weather  and  the  prospects  of  the  sea- 
son ; from  this  the  approach  to  the  farm  was 
easy  and  natural,  and  he  heard  its  extent  and 
capabilities,  and  something  of  the  habits  and 
views  of  its  proprietor,  and  found  his  companion 
was  civil,  intelligent,  and  well-informed. 

**  But  my  husband  can  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  al^ut  these  matters  for  better  than  1 
can,”  she  said,  *‘for  he  has  lived  here  all  his 
days ; indeed,  he  was  born  here.” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  the  genial  old  sailor; 
“Christopher  Stephenson,  my  daughter’s  hus- 
band, has  been  supercargo  here  this  twenty  years 
and  more — well,  ever  since  his  father  dicil,  and 
he  was  supercargo  before  him.” 

“ Superintendent,  father,  you  mean,”  gently 
correct^  the  smiling  wife. 

“ Well,  then ; superintendent,  darter,  if  you 
like  that  word  better.  It  comes  to  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  in  the  end,  1 guess ; he’s  the  of- 
ficer put  aboard  by  the  owner  to  manage  the 
aflairs  of  the  craft,  and  gttend  to  the  buying  and 
selling,  and  to  keep  the  accounts,  ain’t  he? 
Well,  that’s  what  we  call  supercargo  at  sea,  and 
you  call  superintendent  ashore — it’s  all  the  same 
rope,  and  I suppose  the  name  don’t  make  much 
difference  if  the  officer  does  his  duty ; that’s  the 
main  point,  1 reckon.” 

“Well,  I guess  Christopher  does  that,  any 
way,  father,”  said  Mrs.  Stephenson. 

“No  doubt  on’t,”  said  the  father-in-law. 

“ I think  he  will  be  in  now  very  soon,”  said  the 
wife,  glancing  out  of  the  window  as  she  spoke ; 
“ for  here  come  the  children  home  from  school, 
so  it  is  after  twelve,  and  their  father  is  sure  to 
be  in  pretty  soon  after.” 

“ Ay,  ay,”  said  the  Captain,  laughing,  “ when 
the  young  goslings  come  home  to  be  fed  you 
may  be  sure  the  old  gander  ain’t  for  behind.” 

As  he  spoke  the  door  was  hastily  flung  open, 


and  half  a score  of  children — bright,  clean,  mer- 
ry, and  of  assorted  sizes — ^rushed  clamorously 
into  the  room,  and  surrounded  their  mother 
with  eager  vociferation. 

“ Children, ’’she  said,  in  a firm,  decided  tone, 

“don’t  make  such  a noise,  and  don’t  be  a mob. 

Don’t  you  see  there  is  company  here?  Have 
you  no  more  manners  than  the  pigs,  any  of  yon  ?” 

The  children,  quailing  under  the  reproc^, 
turned,  bowed,  and  courtesied  to  the 
and  the  mother  went  on:  “Go  out  ii. 
yard,  all  of  you,  and  play  there  till  your  dinner 
is  ready ; — and  here,  you  may  take  Rhoda  and 
Benjie  out  with  you.  Go,  Rhoda ; go,  Benjie ; 
and,  Susan,  you  and  Kit  mind  that  the  little 
ones  don’t  get  hurt:  1 trust  them  to  you,  de 
you  hear?  Mind  now  and  take  care  of  them.” 

And  the  children  departed. 

“ Is  it  possible” — said  the  visitor,  glancing  at 
the  young,  good-looking  woman  before  him,  as 
the  children  went  out — “ is  it  possible  that  all 
these  children  are  yours  ?” 

“All  one  brood.  Sir,”  said  the  grandfather, 
laughing  merrily.  “And  ain’t  they  a likely 
crew,  too,  as  ever  was  shipped?” 

“Very  promising,  indeed;  fine,  hcalthy- 
looking,  beautiful  children ! But  pray  tell  me, 
how  many  do  you  number  ?” 

“Well,”  said  the  Captain,  with  quaint  grav- 
ity,  “you  see  I hain't  reckoned  ’urn  up  to-day. 

I generally  do  pipe  up  all  hands  on  deck,  and 
count  ’um  up,  about  once  a week  or  so ; but  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  I’m  getting  lazy  here— 
old  sea-dogs  are  apt  to  when  ashore.  How  many 
is  there  now,  Susie  dear  ? I suppose  you  know; 
at  least  I guess  you  can  tell,  say  within  one  or 
two,  without  much  figuring — can’t  you?” 

“Nonsense,  father;  how  you  do  talk!”  said 
Mrs.  Stephenson,  laughing  and  blushing.  “ Just 
os  if  you  did  not  know  how  many  there  are  just 
as  well  as  I do.  We  have  twelve  children.  Sir,” 
she  said,  taming  to  answer  Mr.  Courtney’s 
question. 

“ Oh  yes,  that  is  it,”  said  the  old  man.  “I 
remember  now ; twelve  in  all— just  a dozen.  I 
know  I put  ’um  all  into  a song,  for  convenience’ 
sake ; it  went  this  way : 

^ Here*ii  Snsan,  and  Fanny,  and  Martha,  and  Kit, 

And  Willie,  and  Neddie,  and  Lncy,  and  Hit, 

Ann,  Rhoda,  and  Benjie,  and  little  Tom-iit.*” 

“ And  he’s  the  best  of  all  the  lot  1”  said  Mrs. 
Stephenson,  laughing.  “Ain’t  you,  Tom? 

Father  always  says  you  are!”  And  suddenly 
flinging  the  work  from  her  knee  upon  the  floor  she 
drew  the  pre-eminent  littleTom-tit  from  his  quiet 
lurking-place  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  her  vo- 
luminous lap,  held  him  up  triumphantly  at  arm’s- 
length  above  her  head,  and  rattled  him  up  in 
the  air  as  if  he  had  been  a dice-box ; at  which 
the  luckless  little  flower  of  the  flock — being 
thus  suddenly  disturbed  in  his  meditations,  and 
thrust  thus  unexpectedly  into  high  life — ^grew 
very  red  about  the  eyes  and  very  blue  about  the 
mouth,  and  caught  his  breath,  and  threw  up  his 
fat  arms  spasmodically,  in  a paroxysm  of  mortal 
terror;  but  reassured  by  his  mother’s  h^'^rions 
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laugh,  he  turned  round  upon  her,  and,  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  clutched  his  fat 
fingers  in  her  strong  black  hair,  and  held  on 
with  such  a grim  persistent  grip  that  she  was 
fain  to  lower  him  to  her  lap,  lowering  her  own 
head  os  she  did  so ; and  seating  him  upon  her 
knee,  while  tears  of  real  pain  ran  from  her  merry 
eyes,  she  proceeded  to  disengage  his  little  beslob- 
bcrecl,]bands  from  her  hair,  and  holding  them 
\ , -jsely  prisoned  in  her  own,  she  began  to 

trot  him  vigorously,  singing  to  him  the  while  a 
time-worn  song,  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
convey  to  him  an  invitation  to  go  out  and  wit- 
ness the  equestrian  performances  of  a rather  cel- 
ebrated elderly  lady,  who,  having  “rings  on  her 
fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes,**  is  always  supposed 
to  amble  through  the  paths  of  daily  duty  in  a 
perpetual  melody. 

“Poor  little  shaver!**  said  the  old  man,  get- 
ting up  and  shambling  up  to  the  mother,  “ that 
warn*t  fair ; you  shouldn't  trice  him  up  to  the 
mast-head  so  suddenly,  Susie;  he  wam*t  half 
awake.  Give  him  to  me  a while : you  scared 
him.  Come  to  me,  yer  little  powder-monkey  !** 
he  said,  taking  the  child  from  her  arms.  “ Yer 
mother  piped  yer  up  real  sadden,  didn*t  she, 
sonny  ? I think  it’s  too  bad  of  her— don’t  you  ?** 
And  he  rolled  back  to  his  chair  again,  where, 
seating  the  little  one  upon  his  lap,  facing  him, 
he  began  playfully  batting  at  him  with  his  head, 
a mode  of  amusement  to  which  the  baby  was 
evidently  accustomed,  as  he  received  it  with 
peals  of  laughter. 

“ I hope  you  did  not  send  the  other  children 
out  of  the  room  on  my  account,”  said  Mr. 
Courtney,  “ for  I love  children,  and  they  never 
annoy  me.” 

“Perhaps  not,  in  any  moderate  quantities. 
Sir,”  said  the  mother,  resuming  her  work; 
“ but  such  large  doses  might.  I guess  it  takes 
the  love  and  patience  of  father  or  mother  to 
stand  the  din  of  twelve  children.” 

“Perhaps  so;  indeed,  as  a permanent  ar- 
rangement, I suppose  it  must,”  said  the  visitor; 
“ but  I really  do  love  children.  And,  by-the- 
way,  I saw  a very  beautiful  child  an  hour  ago — 
Mr.  Livingstone’s  child  I understood  her  to  be — 
a sweet  little  girl,  with  long  golden  curls!”  And 
he  related  the  scene  at  the  water-side. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Stephenson,  “that  was 
little  Georgina,  no  doubt.  But  did  you  say 
she  was  there  alone  ? I don’t  see  how  that  hap- 
pened, for  they  never  let  her  go  out  alone  in 
that  way,  poor  little  thing!” 

“ I rather  think  she  had  run  away  from  her 
nurse,”  said  Mr.  Courtney ; “ she  looked  as  if 
she  was  out  without  leave ; but  she  was  soon  re- 
captured. But  pray  tell  mo,  why  have  I twice 
heard  her  called  ‘ poor  little  thing  ?*  Why  is  it  ? 
What  is  there  to  be  pitied  in  her  case  ?** 

Mrs.  Stephenson  looked  troubled ; she  hesi- 
tated. “ She  is  an  only  child,  Sir ; and  heiress 
to  all  this  great  property,  you  know,”  she  said. 

“But  that  is  not  a very  unhappy  lot,  certain- 
ly,” fifaid  the  gentleman  ; “ is  that  all?” 

' * 11,  no,  Sir ; not  exactly.  But  here  comes 
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my  husband,  he  can  tell  you  more  about  her 
than  I can.  You  can  ask  him,  if  you  please.” 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  superintendent,  now  en- 
tered— a good-looking,  intelligent,  middle-aged 
man,  and  Mr.  Courtney  hastened  to  explain  to 
him  the  nature  and  object  of  his  business,  and 
the  sort  of  information  he  particularly  desired. 

“I  will  show  you  the  farm  and  the  stock  with 
much  pleasure,  ” he  said,  with  civility.  “ It  is  Mr. 
Livingstone’s  wish  to  add  in  every  way  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  farming  interest ; but  it  is  now 
just  our  dinner-time,  and  I am  very  hungry — if 
you  will  stay  and  take  a plain  farmer’s  dinner, 
in  plain  farm-fashion  with  me,  I shall  be  rnncl^ 
pleased  to  have  you,  and  as  the  cattle  will  bo 
driven  up  soon  after  dinner  for  the  afternoon 
milking,  you  can  see  them  then  to  much  better 
advantage.  Susie,  dear ! hurry  up  your  dinner, 
will  you?” 

Mrs.  Stephenson  withdrew,  and  in  a few  mo- 
ments a plain,  substantial,  and  abundant  dinner, 
well-cooked  and  neatly  served  up,  but  without 
any  luxury  but  that  of  neatness,  was  on  the 
table;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Captain 
Wallace,  and  Mr.  Courtney  sat  down  to  it.  As 
they  rose  from  the  table  some  allusion  to  the 
children’s  dinner  recalled  to  Mr.  Courtney’s 
mind  the  little  adventure  of  the  morning,  and 
ho  repeated  it  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  asking  of  him 
the  explanation  his  wife  had  promised. 

“ I do  not  at  all  understand  bow  she  came 
there  alone,”  said  Mr.  Stephenson,  thoughtfully ; 

* ‘ it  was  very  unsafe  for  her,  and  she  is  not  al- 
lowed to  run  about  in  that  way.” 

“Will  you  tell  mo  something  about  this 
child  ?”  said  Mr.  Courtney ; “ I am  interested  in 
her.” 

‘ ‘ Certainly  I will,”  said  Mr.  Stephenson ; ‘ * but, 
first,  do  you  smoke  ?” 

The  visitor  pleaded  guilty  to  an  amiable  weak- 
ness in  that  direction. 

“ Then,  Sir,  if  you  will  light  a dgar  with  the 
Captain  and  myself,  I will  tell  you  what  you 
want  to  know.  I usually  take  half  an  hour’s 
rest  after  dinner  in  warm  weather.” 

The  cigars  were  lighted,  and  Mr.  Stephenson 
commenced : 

“To  give  you  the  history  of  little  Georgina, 

I must  go  back  to  the  time  when  this  place  was 
in  the  possession  of  her  grandfather,  old  Judge 
Livingstone.  He  was  a man  of  great  wealth  and 
of  great  pride — I do  not  mean  pride  of  his  wealth, 
ho  was  above  that ; but  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
family.” 

“ Of  his  family  ?”  said  the  Captain.  ‘ * Hold  on 
a minute ; what  was  there  wonderful  about  his 
family,  I should  like  to  know  ? What  was  ho 
proud  of  them  for  ?” 

“Why,  it  is  a very  old  family,  the  Living- 
stones,  you  know.  Sir,”  said  his  son-in-law. 

“I’m  sure  I don’t.  Old  family — old  family, 
how  do  you  mean  ? Was  his  family  any  older 
than  other  folks’s  families  ? I don’t  suppose  he 
had  any  more  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
than  you  or  I did,  had  he?” 

“ Hush  I father,”  said  his  dapghter,  laughing. 
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‘ * You  know  what  Christie  means — that  they  were 
distinguished  people ; and  they  were  a very  old 
family,  indeed.  I have  always  heard  that  Mr. 
Livingstone’s  ancestor  came  oat  in  the  May- 
flower.^ 

“And  what  if  he  did?”  said  the  Captain, 
testily ; “ a great  many  worthless  things  came 
out  in  her,  if  she  brought  out  half  that  it’s  said 
she  did.  The  Mayflower — the  Mayflower^  in- 
deed! Don’t  tell  me  of  the  Mayflower^  the 
Mayflower  is  a thing  of  yesterday ! Now,  one 
of  my  ancestors,  a great,  great,  great  grandfa- 
ther, ever  and  ever  so  far  back,  he  owned  th^ 
gro\-e  of  gopher-wood,  where  Noah  cut  the  tim- 
ber for  his  craft ; and  his  mother,  I think  it  was,” 
said  he,  hesitating  cautiously  and  reflectively — 
“yes,  his  mother,  mind  you,  lent  Noah  her  ^st 
wash-boiler*  to  melt  his  pitch  in ; and  I never 
heard  of  its  being  returned.  But  it’s  no  matter 
now,”  said  the  old  tar,  with  the  air  of  one  recon- 
ciling himself  to  an  inevitable  loss — “ I guess  we 
could  get  along  without  it ; I guess  there’s  brass 
enough  in  our  &mily  yet  without  that  old  ket- 
tle.” 

“Father,  father!”  remonstrated  Mrs.  Stephen- 
son ; and  the  emphatic  tone,  and  the  quick  beat 
of  her  foot  upon  the  floor,  conveyed  reproof  and 
warning  too. 

“Well,  darter,”  said  the  old  man,  taming 
suddenly  round  to  her,  with  a comic  look  of  de- 
fiant innocence — “well,  darter,  what  now?” 

“Father,  how  can  you  tell  such  stories,  and 
before  a stranger,  too  ?” 

“Why,  Susie,  that’s  the  vciy  one  to  tell  ’um 
before ; the  less  he  knows  of  ' me,  the  more  like 
hell  be  to  believe  them ; don’t  you  see  ? Why, 
now,  maybe,  if  he  knew  me  better  he’d  begin  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  I say.  Who  knows  ? he 
might.” 

“ Pray  do  not  check  your  imagination  on  my 
account,”  said  Mr.  Courtney;  “ I enjoy  your  an- 
tiquarian remarks  wonderfully.  I beg  you  to  go 
on.” 

The  old  sailor  laughed.  “It’s  a bad  trick. 
Sir,  this  spinning  yams.  1 know  it  is ; but  it  is 
sailor-fashion,  leamt  on  the  fo’castle,  and  1 find 
it  hard  to  break  it  off.  But  the  fact  is,  all  this 
fuss  about  family  sickens  me.  Now  I happen  to 
know  all  about  these  Livingstones.  They  made 
their  money  in  the  fislung  trade : no  barm  in 
that,  a very  good  trade,  and  very  good  people, 
I dare  say.  I haven’t  a word  to  say  against 
either ; but  nowadays  as  soon  as  a man  comes 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  himself,  he  begins 
to  drag  for  his  dead  ancestors,  to  see  what  he 
can  make  of  them.  It  is  all  nonsense,  and  it 
ain’t  American  either;  for  Mf  it  proves  any 
thing  it  proves  too  much,’  as  the  lawyers  say. 
Let  a man,  an  American,  go  back — well,  wo  will 
say  two  hundred  years,  more  or  less — well,  and 
who  were  at  the  top  then  ? who  were  the  most 
distinguished  gentlemen  here  then,  I want  to 
know  ? Why,  King  Philip,  and  Nanepashemet, 
and  Pocahontas’s  grandfii^er  if  you  will.  He 
will  find  his  ancestors  strutting  round  in  blankets 
and  glass  beads;  with  war-paint,  scalp-locks,  and 


tomahawk,  if  they  were  the  real  ‘ upper  ten ;’ 
and  if  he  hauls  off,  and  manages  to  escape  the 
breakers  there,  ten  to  one  he’ll  drag  anchor  al- 
together, and  run  athwart  the  hawse  of  another 
craft,  and  before  he  thinks  of  it,  he’ll  find  him- 
self turning  up  an  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch, 
or  French  man ! And  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  ? 
A man  is  no  better  sailor  for  creeping  in  at  the 
cabin  windows.  Oh  no ! if  a man  is  a native 
American,  and  proud  of  being  one,  he  had  bet- 
ter drop  anchor  not  far  behind  Washington  and 
the  Boston  tea-party ; he’ll  ride  safely  there.” 

“ Father,”  said  Mrs.  Stephenson,  quietly,  “at 
the  rate  you  are  going  on,  I'm  afraid  the  gentle- 
man won’t  hear  much  about  little  Georgina.” 

“True  enough,  Susie;  you’i*e  right,  darter.' 
You  see.  I’ve  got  my  talking  tacks  aboard ; but 
I’ll  cast  ’um  off.  You  go  ahead  now,  Christie, 
and  I won’t  put  in  my  oar  again,  if  1 can  help  it.” 

“ I was  going  to  say  of  the  old  Judge  Living- 
stone,” said  Mr.  Stephenson,  “ that  he  was  what 
is  commonly  called  in  the  world  a kind-hearted, 
well-meaning  man ; that  is,  he  was  a man  of 
good  intentions,  weak  mind,  and  violent  temper, 
whose  ruling  passion  it  was  to  plan  for  others. 
It  was  undoubtedly  his  wish  to  make  eveiy  one 
happy  about  him,  but  they  must  be  happy  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas  and  methods  of  .happi- 
ness.” 

“A  con-founded  fool  for  his  pains,  then!” 
interpolated  the  Captain,  in  a low  voice;  but 
the  speaker  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard  him. 

“ His  aim,  certainly,  was  to  increase  the  en- 
joyment of  all  within  his  sphere  of  action,  but 
the  means  by  which  he  sought  to  attain  this  end 
were,  unfortunately,  ill  chosen ; and  the  happi- 
ness of  those  he  best  loved  often  fell  a sacrifice 
to  his  well-meant  schemes  of  benevolence.  His 
son  George,  tlie  present  proprietor  of  the  place, 
was  his  only  child — a fine  young  man,  inherit- 
ing his  mother’s  intellect  and  beauty,  and  his 
father’s  warmth  of  heart  and  quick,  impulsive 
temper. 

“ My  father  was  then  in  the  position  I now 
hold ; and  as  I too  was  an  only  son,  and  very 
little  older  thdn  Mr.  Livingstone’s  son,  it  was 
natural  that  we,  being  the  only  boys  on  the  place, 
should  have  been  much  together;  indeed,  though 
bom  to  such  widely  different  fortunes  and  sta- 
tions, wc  were  daily  and  intimate  companions 
and  friends,  and  up  to  the  time  when  he  left  to 
be  fitted  for  college,  we  had  received  the  same 
amount  of  education  at  the  same  schools : and 
thus  I knew  far  more  of  him  than  my  inferior 
position  in  life  might  otherwise  have  entitled  me 
to— and  I know  him  to  be  an  honorable,  high- 
minded,  liberal,  kind-hearted  man,  with  far 
more  warmth  of  feeling  than  others  give  him 
credit  for,  who  see  and  know  only  his  stern,  re- 
pressed, cold  manners.  He  is  a handsome  man 
still,  though  turned  of  forty,  but  grief  has 
changed  him  far  more  than  time ; and  even  I, 
who  have  known  him  from  childhood,  can  scarce- 
ly trace  in  him  now  any  remains  of  what  ho  was 
in  youth. 

“ I have  said  he  was  an  only  child ; but  there 
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was  ono  other  young  person  at  the  Hall,  and 
that  was  Miss  Anna  Redmond,  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  a very  distant  connection  of  the  Judge's. 
She  was  a beautiful  Irish  girl,  some  years  youn- 
ger than  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  to  whom,  next  to 
their  son,  the  Judge  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  were 
both  fondly  attached.  You  say  you  have  seen 
the  little  Georgina,  and  when  I tell  you  that 
in  form  and  feature  she  is  the  very  imago  of 
what  Miss  Redmond  was  then,  except  that  from 
her  soft  eyes  looked  out  the  soul  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  highly-cultivated  woman,  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  fair  young  creature  who  grew 
np  by  the  side  of  young  Mr.  Livingstone,  nor  can 
you  wonder  that  an  attachment,  the  coranfenoe- 
ment  of  which  had  no  remembered  date,  had 
grown  up  with  them. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the 
Judge,  who  was  always  planning,  should  have 
thus  exposed  his  son  to  the  constant  attractions 
of  a being  so  lovely  and  artless  as  Miss  Red- 
mond, nor  foreseen  the  result  that  seemed  so 
obvious  and  natural  to  less  scheming  and  less 
interested  observers;  and  many  wondered,  when 
they  saw  them  ever  together,  roaming  in  the 
grounds,  boating  on  the  river,  or  singing  in  the 
garden ; and  thought  maybe  affection  had  con- 
quered ambition,  and  that  Anna's  loveliness  had 
won  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  father  os  well  as 
the  son.  Frobably  the  young  lovers  thought  so 
too ; for,  content  and  happy  in  the  present,  they 
thought  little,  and  questioned  less,  about  the 
future. 

^^But  it  was  not  so.  Either  the  father,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  possible,  had  lost  sight  of  the 
actual,  and  saw  in  their  mutual  attachment  only 
the  love  of  cousins  who  had  grown  up  together ; 
or  he  felt  that  Miss  Redmond's  Catholic  faith 
was  in  itself  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their 
nnion;  or,  more  probably  still  (judging  from 
subsequent  events),  he  had  in  his  own  mind  fully 
decided  the  destinies  of  both,  and,  secure  in  the 
infallible  excellence  of  his  own  schemes,  never 
dreamed  that  they  would  question  or  oppose 
them.  I know  not  how  it  was,  but  so  it  was ; 
and  the  lovers’  first  intimation  of  the  coming 
storm  was  a confidential  communication  to  Mr. 
Livingstone  of  his  father's  intention  of  allowing 
him  to  travel  in  Europe,  making  liberal  provi- 
sion for  his  expenses ; and  a kind  and  fatherly 
letter  to  Miss  Redmond,  asking  her  favorable 
consideration  of  an  advantageous  proposal  he 
had  received  for  her  hand." 

Hullo !"  said  the  Captain,  that  was  bad, 
that  was!” 

‘^Had  a thunder-bolt  darted  from  the  clear 
blue  heavens  at  mid-day,”  pursued  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, ‘*and  scattered  ruin  and  death  around 
them,  it  would  scarcely  have  more  astonished 
and  dismayed  the  devoted  young  lovers.  The 
timid,  yielding  spirit  of  the  gentle  Anna  bent 
before  the  unexpected  storm,  and  it  was  her 
wish  to  declare  their  attachment,  and  throw 
themselves  upon  the  love  and  kindness  of  the 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

‘ * But  Qprge's  spirit  was  of  a loftier  tone.  He 
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inherited  sometliing  of  his  father's  resolute  and 
determined  temper,  and  he  urged  upon  her  the 
wisdom  of  an  immediate  marriage.  He  pointed 
out  to  her  that  his  father,  either  being  or  affect- 
ing to  be  ignorant  of  their  attachment,  bad  never 
forbidden  it,  and  why  should  they  now,  by  an 
ill-timed  disclosure,  draw  from  him  a prohibition 
which  would  make  the  whole  course  of  their  ex- 
istence desolate  ? He  dwelt  much  upon  both  his 
parents'  uniform  love  for  Miss  Redmond,  and 
built  much  upon  his  mother's  influence,  trusting 
with  affectionate  confidence  to  her  good  ofiSices. 

**  I have  told  you  Miss  Redmond  was  gentle 
and  yielding  in  temper;  from  her  very  child- 
hood she  had  depended  upon  George's  word,  and 
looked  up  to  him  as  to  some  superior  being ; he 
had  been  her  guide  and  oracle  through  life,  and^ 
how  could  she  contend  against  his  arguments 
now  when  all  other  friends  seemed  failing  her, 
and  her  own  heart  pleaded  powerfully  with  him  ? 

In  an  evil  hour,  in  the  presence  of  myself  and 
two  or  three  other  witnesses,  the  lovely  but  ill- 
fated  girl  became  the  wife  of  George  Livingstone 
by  the  rites  of  both  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic  Church. 

“The  difficulty  now  became,  not  how  best  to 
keep  the  secret,  but  how  best  to  make  it  known. 

Frank  and  manly  in  his  character,  Mr.  Living- 
stone would  now  have  fearlessly  avowed  his 
marriage ; for  he  felt  they  had  baffied  fate  itself, 
and  bad  nothing  more  to  fear ; but  it  was  now 
the  timid  Anna’s  turn  to  shrink  f]*om  the  dis- 
closure, and  she  pleaded  for  the  dreaded  hour  to 
bo  put  off  yet  a little  longer.  It  was  at  last  ar- 
ranged that  the  young  bride  should  make  a long 
intended  visit  to  some  of  her  mother's  family, 
and  during  her  absence  her  husband  should  make 
the  avowal. 

“But  this  arrangement  was  frustrated  in  a 
manner  they  little  apprehended.  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, the  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  upon  whose 
friendly  offices  they  had  confidently  reckoned, 
was  taken  alarmingly  ill ; there  was  now  no  time 
for  a disclosure,  and  for  two  long  months  Mr. 
Livingstone  and  his  young  wife  watched  with 
sinking  hearts  by  the  sick-bed  of  her  who  had 
ever  been  a kind  mother  to  both  of  them.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  malady  took  a fatal  turn, 
and  the  bereaved  family  followed  the  remains  of  ^ 
her  they  all  so  fondly  loved  to  their  last  resting- 
place  on  earth.” 

“ Whew ! ” said  the  Captain.  “The  deuce  I 
that  was  bad !” 

“I  dare  say  you  have  noticed,  Sir,”  continued 
Mr.  Stephenson,  “that  sorrow  falls  with  very 
different  power  upon  different  human  hearts.  To 
some  it  is  as  the  gentle  rain,  or  holy  dew,  re- 
freshing and  purifying,  and  calling  out  into 
beauty  and  verdure  the  dormant  seeds  of  all  that 
is  loveliest  in  mind  and  character ; to  others  it 
is  as  the  devastating  tempest,  tearing  up  the 
soil,  and  beating  down  and  destroying  all  that 
was  fair  and  fruitful.  The  Judge  was  of  this 
latter  class,  and  the  unwelcome  disclosure  must 
now  be  made  to  a being  whose  feelings  were  ex- 
cited almost  to  madness,  one  in  whom  grief  was 
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sternness,  ahd  sorrow  a passion.  The  resnlt 
was  what  you  have  no  doubt  anticipated,  but  you 
can  not  anticipate  or  imagine  the  extent  of  his 
frantic  violence. 

“ In  the  bitterness  of  his  rage  he  cursed  his 
only  child,  and  swore  to  disinherit  him,  and 
leave  him  a beggar  and  an  outcast ; and  spum- 
ing from  him  the  gentle  girl  who  knelt  at  his 
feet  imploring  his  forgiveness  in  the  name  of  his 
dead  wife,  he  denounced  her  as  a viper,  a Jesuit, 
and  a deceiver;  and  called  down  a fearful  male- 
diction upon  her  meek  head.” 

**  Well!”  said  the  Captain,  his  face  growing 
flushed  with  interest,  ‘^that  was  a squall.  I 
should  call  that  a regular  nor’westerl  What 
did  they  do  then  ?” 

‘‘This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Livingstone  to 
bear.  His  temper  he  bad  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther, though  his  mother  by  precept  and  example 
had  trained  him  to  self-control ; and,  pale  with 
the  indignation  he  would  not  suffer  his  lips  to 
give  utterance  to,  he  raised  his  half  fainting 
wife  and  bore  her  over  the  threshold,  which  the 
Judge  madly  bade  him  never  to  cross  again.” 

“That’s  it!  that’s  right!”  cried  the  Captain, 
excitedly.  “ He  done  well  to  quit ! 1 would ; 

by  George ! I would.  Fd  cut  away  every  thing ; 
let  all  go  by  the  board,  flrom  bowsprit  to  taffrail, 
from  hatchway  to  skysail.  I’d  clear  the  decks, 
put  her  right  before  the  wind,  and  scud  under 
bare  poles.  Lord,  yes  I he’d  ride  out  the  gale 
best  so,  I’ll  bet.” 

Mr.  Stephenson  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips, 
knocked  off  the  ashes  with  his  little  finger,  and 
waited  patiently  until  his  father-in-law’s  efferves- 
cence had  subsided,  then  he  went  on  as  if  no 
interruption  had  occurred. 

“ But  the  old  man’s  frantic  violence  recoiled 
upon  his  own  head,  for  not  many  hours  had 
elapsed  before  he  was  found  by  his  servants  in  a 
fit  in  his  study  chair.” 

“And  served  him  right,”  mattered  the  Cap- 
tain. “ Good  enough  for  him,  an  old  shark  1 to 
treat  a pretty  girl  so.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Sir ! he 
was  no  sailor — that’s  a fact.” 

“No,  father,”  said  Christie,  smiling  in  spite 
of  himself  at  the  Captain’s  wrath — “I  never 
heard  that  he  was  or  claimed  to  be  one.  Of 
course  the  young  couple  were  at  once  recalled, 
but  before  they  reached  the  house  the  Judge  had 
ceased  to  breathe,  and  the  son  % re-entered  the 
home,  from  which  he  had  just  been  so  ignomini- 
ously  expelled,  as  its  master  and  owner. 

“You  will  scarcely  wonder,  in  view  of  all 
those  sad  circumstances,  when  I say  it  was  a 
mournful  household,  or  that  the  delicate  health 
of  the  young  wife  sunk  under  them.  Her  whole 
nervous  system  had  received  a shock  in  these 
repeated  trials  which  she  seemed  wholly  unable 
to  cast  off.  In  vain  her  husband  strove  to  re- 
assure her,  and  repeat  that  his  father  had  been 
subject  to  such  attacks  for  years,  and  that  his 
death  was  the  result  of  causes  wholly  physical. 
Terror  and  remorse  struggled  in  her  bewildered 
mind  until  she  felt  herself  to  be  a murderess. 
The  curse — that  terrible  curse — still  rung  in  her 


ears ; and  ever  before  her,  day  and  night,  came 
the  stem  vision  of  that  dreadful  old  man,  so 
like,  and  yet  so  unlike,  her  own  kind,  old  rela- 
tive. She  looked  forward  with  a shuddering 
dread  she  could  neither  conquer  nor  conceal; 
and  now  came  out  the  darker  features  of  a re- 
ligion, hitherto  so  beautiful  in  her  daily  life.  She 
spoke  of  the  vengeance  of  angry  Heaven  as  hang- 
ing over  her  devoted  head,  and  fasts,  vigils,  and 
useless  austerities  and  penances  were  the  atone- 
ments offered  by  a morbid  and  gloomy  supersti- 
tion, until  her  medical  advisers  feared  for  her 
life  or  reason. 

‘ ‘ So  passed  on  that  long  miserable  winter,  and 
in  the  spring  Mrs.  Livingstone  gave  birth  to  a 
female  infant — the  little  Georgina. 

“ If  the  young  father  was  disappointed  that  his 
child  was  not  a son  and  heir  he  wisely  kept  it 
to  himself.  His  wife  and  child  both  lived,  and 
he  was  content.  The  mother  asked  but  one 
question — but  the  wild  earnestness  with  which 
she  asked  it  betrayed  what  her  fears  had  been — 
‘Is  it  a living,  perfect  child?’  Yes,  it  was  a 
living  child,  fair  and  perfect  in  form  and  feat- 
ure ; and  as  she  heard  the  glad  announcement 
a smile  (the  first  which  had  dawned  there  since 
the  death  of  the  Judge)  broke  over  the  face  of 
the  pale  young  mother. 

“And  now,  as  if  the  vials  of  wrath  were 
turned  at  last  from  that  devoted  home,  a new 
cheerfulness  seemed  springing  up.  Gradually, 
but  surely,  the  heavy  clouds  dispersed,  and  day 
by  day  Mrs.  Livingstone’s  mind  seemed  regain- 
ing something  of  its  former  tone ; but  her  health 
was  still  delicate,  and  there  were  so  many  pain- 
ful associations  connected  with  the  place  that 
her  physicians  recommended  a total  change — a 
trip  to  Europe,  and  the  passing  of  the  ensuing 
winter  in  a milder  climate. 

“To  all  this  plan  Mrs.  Livingstone  offered 
but  one  objection ; how  could  she  be  parted  from 
her  child  ? Long  and  fervently  she  pleaded  to 
take  it  with  them,  but  her  wishes  were  over- 
ruled. The  child  was  too  young  to  bear  the 
fatigue ; it  was  in  perfect  health,  and  had  been 
from  its  birth  in  the  care  of  my  sister,  a young 
married  woman,  who  had  lost  her  own  child, 
and  who  had  been  known  to  both  the  parents 
from  childhood : they  bad  perfect  confidence  in 
her.  To  all  this  the  mother  had  no  argument 
to  oppose  but  her  own  wishes,  and  these  she 
yielded,  as  usual,  and  they  went. 

“I  think  they  were  away  about  two  years, 
and  daring  that  time  our  accounts  of  them  were 
regular  and  most  encouraging.  Mrs.  Living- 
stone was  gaining  now  steadily  and  surely  in 
health  and  spirits,  and  my  sister’s  little  nurs- 
ling, she  too  was  daily  gaining  in  strength  and 
beauty ; and  yet,  I must  say  it,  day  by  day  the  pa- 
rents’ return  seemed  less  and  less  desirable  to  me. 

“At  last  the  time  was  fixed  for  their  return. 
They  were  upon  the  point  of  sailing,  and  wrote 
me  to  have  the  house  opened  and  made  ready 
for  them.  Then  came  news  of  their  arrival,  and 
the  day  was  appointed  for  their  return  to  their 
home. 
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**Thcy  came  at  the  time  they  had  set,  and 
with  a heart  both  glad  and  heavy  I received 
them,  and  though  as  she* crossed  the  threshold 
a painful  recollection  struck  the  rich  color  from 
Mrs.  Livingstone’s  cheek  and  lip,  I could  see 
she  was  once  more  all  that  Anna  Redmond  had 
been. 

<*My  sister  and  her  little  charge  were  in 
waiting  in  the  back  drawing-room,  and  thither, 
with  a beating  heart,  I followed  the  impatient 
parents,  and  heard  tlieir  exclamations  of  delight 
when  her  cherub  loveliness  first  met  their  eyes. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  could  never  weaiy  of  ex- 
pressing their  admiration. 

At  last,  after  showering  a thousand  tender 
caresses  upon  the  placid  and  unconscious  little 
object  of  her  affection — placing  her  a dozen  times 
in  her  father’s  arms,  and  then  catching  her  to 
her  own — the  mother  seated  her  gently  upon  the 
carpet,  and  raising  her  sweet  face,  all  wet  with 
sunny  tears,  to  her  husband,  she  said,  *Am  I 
not  silly,  Greorge  ? — now  don’t  laugh  at  me,  but 
I thought  she  would  know  more : I fancied  she 
would  bo  able  to  call  us  by  our  names — silly, 
was  not  it,  when  she  has  never  seen  us  since 
she  had  sense  enough  to  know  any  thing?” 
There  was  something  in  these  words,  so  playful- 
ly uttered,  that  made  me  catch  my  breath ; and 
I turned  to  the  window,  fbr  I felt  that  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone’s keen  eye  was  upon  mo. 

“ Presently  I became  aware  of  a deep  silence, 
so  deep  it  seemed  to  me  oppressive,  suffocating. 
It  was  broken  by  the  exclamation — ‘ (George  1 
look  there!’  I turned;  the  wide,  dilated  eyes 
of  both  parents  were  fixed  as  if  in  stony  horror 
upon  the  child.  I heard  a ciy — ‘ Holy  mother! 
she  is  an  idiot,  and  the  curse  has  cornel’  and 
Mrs.  Livingstone  fell  heavily,  as  if  thunder- 
smitten,  at  her  husband’s  feet. 

My  trembling  sister  caught  up  her  smiling 
and  unconscious  little  charge  and  fled  with  her 
to  the  nursery,  while  I hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Livingstone.  With  his  fine  form 
bent,  as  by  a weight  of  years,  and  his  strong 
limbs  shaking  as  if  palsy-smitten,  he  had  raised 
his  wife  from  the  floor,  and  stood  supporting  her 
in  his  arms,  but  made  no  effort  to  revive  her. 
I think  he  envied  the  blessed  insensibility  into 
which  she  had  fallen  too  much  to  endeavor  to  { 
dispel  it.  He  raised  his  fearful  eyes  as  I ap- 
proached him,  and  asked,  in  a low,  hoarse 
whisper,  * Christie,  is  it  true  ?’  and  I had  no 
words  to  answer  him. 

**  Yes,  it  was  true.  This  was  the  terrible  ap- 
prehension which  had  crept  over  me,  and,  grow- 
ing day  by  day  into  the  more  terrible  certainty, 
had  made  their  return  a terror  and  a dread  to 
me. 

*‘I  had  noticed  a peculiarity  in  the  child 
from  a very  early  age,  and  so,  I afterward 
found,  had  others,  although  no  one  cared  to 
mention  their  suspicions  to  another.  I hod 
watched  my  sister  anxiously  for  hours  while  she 
played  with  the  child,  hoping  to  catch  some  look 
of  answering  intelligence ; but  I had  watched  in 
vain. 


“I  have  never  learned  by  what  means  the 
! fearful  truth  burst  so  suddenly  and  with  such  an 
overwhelming  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the 
parents.  I had  hoped  the  revelation  would  be 
gradual  to  them,  as  it  had  been  to  us ; but  I 
have  always  supposed  some  slight  but  marked 
peculiarity  of  motion,  look,  or  gesture,  which 
words  can  not  exactly  describe,  but  which  all 
those  who  have  ever  seen  a child  similarly  af- 
flicted will  at  once  recall,  made  known  at  once 
I to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  parents  the  utter  desola- 
tion of  their  beautiful  land  of  promise.  Ton 
will  perhaps  wonder  why  they  had  been  permit- 
ted to  return  without  sonie  warning,  some  prep- 
aration for  the  terrible  aflliction  awaiting  them ; 
but  you  must  remember  there  were  no  near  rel- 
ative to  communicate  the  dreadful  fact.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Livingstone  were  both  of  them  parent- 
less, brotherless,  sisterless ; there  were  none  but 
their  dependents  here ; and,  even  if  there  bad 
been,  who  would  have  dared  to  pass  a judgment 
'so  fearful  upon  a child  only  three  years  old? 
And  so  we  had  hoped  on  from  day  to  day. 

‘*I  helped  to  bear  the  still  insensible  mother 
to  the  chamber  which  she  never  left  again  in 
life.  • In  one  little  week  she  was  called  to  the 
Promised  Land,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped 
away. 

‘*I  have  little  more  to  tell  you.  Sir.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Livingstone  seemed  to 
grow  daily  more  cold  and  silent,  until  he  be- 
came tlie  icy  being  he  appears  now.  The  only 
object  in  life  for  which  he  ever  betrays  a warmth 
of  feeling  is  his  child,  the  little  Gr^rgina,  and 
he  seems  to  regard  her  with  a strangely  min- 
gled aflection  and  terror,  tenderness  and  loath- 
ing. 

^‘In  form  and  feature,  in  gentleness,  and 
more  than  all  in  her  sweet  musical  laugh,  she 
strikingly  resembles  her  lovely  and  unfortunate 
mother ; and  Mr.  Livingstone’s  eyes  will  some- 
times follow  her  uncertain  steps  for  hours,  with 
doating  watchfulness,  but  if  she  turns  toward 
him  he  shrinks  from  her  with  undisguised  ter- 
ror. Sweet,  yielding,  and  ever  gentle,  like  her 
mother,  her  mind  seems  capable  of  the  exercise 
of  one  faculty  only,  the  power  of  loving;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  this  to  increase  her  stock  of 
simple  pleasures,  my  sister  taught  her  to  love 
every  thing  in  nature— -the  flowers,  the  birds,  the 
butterflies,  the  sunshiny  and  the  rain — until  her 
whole  existence  is  but  the  embodiment  of  one 
sentiment — a sentiment  of  pure  and  innocent 
affection.  But  the  new  Mrs.  Livingstone  says 
the  child  has  been  mismanaged  and  neglected ; 
that  she  has  been  suffered  to  * run  wild  too  long ;’ 
and  she  has  taken  her  from  my  sister’s  care  and 
given  her  into  the  charge  of  the  Frenchwoman 
you  saw,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  lecture  and 
discipline  to  create  a mind  where  God  himself 
has  denied  one.” 

The  new  Mrs.  Livingstone?”  questioned  Mr. 
Courtney : **  then  Mr.  Livingstone  has  married 
again,  has  be?” 

**Yes,  Sir,  he  has;  about  two  years  ago. 
His  friends  all  urged  it,  and  though  1 think  he  ' 
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had  little  hopes,  and,  I think,  little  chance  of 
happiness,  he  married  again.” 

**And  what  sort  of  woman  is  the  present 
wife?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know,  Sir ; as  diflTerent  from 
the  first  as  darkness  and  li^t.  Not  that  1 
mean  to  say  she  is  an  nnamiable  woman  cither ; 
but  she  seems  to  me  to  be  cold,  calculating,  and 
ambitious.  Fashion  and  style  are  the  whole 
objects  of  her  aim  and  study.  I don’t  think  she 
will  ever  make  Mr.  Livingstone  happy ; but  then 
there  is  this  to  be  said — do  not  think  he  could 
ever  have  loved  any  woman  but  his  first  wife, 
and  this  one  will  never  disturb  herself  on  that 
account,  so  long  as  she  is  mistress  of  his  hand* 
some  establishment.  But  1 saw  the  cattle  were 
driven  up  just  now,  and  if  you  would  like  to 
walk  out  I will  show  them  to  you.” 

Mr;  Courtney  immediately  rose,  thanking  his 
host  and  hostess  for  the  narrative  and  for  his 
hospitable  entertainment;  and  then  the  two, 
dinging  aside  the  unfinished  cigars,  went  out  to 
inspect  the  farm  and  the  stock. 

But  they  had  proceeded  but  a few  rods  from 
the  house  when  a loud  scream,  followed  by  a 
succession  of  shrieks  and  outcries,  arrested  their 
steps. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  what  is  it?”  said  Mr. 
Courtney,  turning  to  liis  companion,  his  face 
pale  with  dismay ; “ what  is  it  ?” 

‘‘I  know  no  more  than  you  do,”  answered 
Stephenson.  “It  was  a woman’s  voice,  cer- 
tainly, and  in  distress ; but  from  what  cause  or 
from  what  direction  it  came  I can  not  imagine.” 

But  even  while  he  spoke  a servant-girl,  ghast- 
ly pale  in  mortal  terror,  rushed  up  to  them, 
and  caught  Mr.  Stephenson’s  hand,  imploring- 
ly; but,  breathless  and  spent  with  sp^  and 
terror,  seemed  unable  to  articulate  a word. 

“Speak!  for  your  life!”  said  the  farmer, 
catching  the  girl  firmly  by  her  shoulder,  and 
speaking  almost  sternly  in  his  alarm.  “What 
is  it  ? Say  something ! Speak !” 

“Miss  Georgina! — the  water! — quick!  — 
quick!”  gasped  the  poor  girl,  and  a*-  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson relaxed  his  nervous  gripe  upon  her 
shoulder  she  sank  exhausted  upon  the  ground. 

Then,  in  a moment,  flashed  upon  the  minds 
of  both  the  listeners  the  little  adventure  of  the 
morning,  and  instantly  both  were  in  rapid  mo- 
tion toward  the  little  bridge.  Stephenson,  being 
of  course  most  familiar  with  the  ground,  led  the 
way,  and  struck  a bee  lino  for  the  water,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Courtney ; but  even  as  the  lat- 
ter rushed  on,  in  headlong  speed,  there  rose  be- 
fore his  mental  vision,  clear,  distinct,  and  vivid 
as  intuition,  the  real  facts  of  the  case ; the  lit- 
tle innocent  thing,  disturbed  in  her  enjoyment 
in  the  morning,  deprived  of  her  freedom,  and 
rudely  dragged  away  by  the  governess  she  dis- 
liked and  dreaded,  had  managed  again  to  elude 
her  vigilance,  had  slipped  away,  and  with  the 
canning  persistency  which  is  often  the  one  un- 
fortunate gift  of  such  minds,  had  returned  to  the 
scene  of  her  forbidden  pleasure. 

Here,  she  had  been  again  pursued  by  the  ir- 


ritated governess,  and  the  nursery-maid,  and  ac- 
costed with  loud  and  angry  reprimand  and  men- 
ace; the  poor  unconscious  child,  terrified  and 
bewildered,  wholJy  ignorant  of  danger,  eager 
only  to  escape  from  her  pursuers,  and  seeing  no 
other  way  of  escape  open  to  her,  had  rushed 
into  the  smiling,  treacherous  water,  w'hich  closed 
over  her  head.  Even  then,  had  the  women  had 
presence  of  mind  and  a little  courage,  they  might 
have  rescued  her,  for  the  water  where  the  child 
first  fell  was  but  about  three  feet  deep ; but  the 
terrified  girl  ran  to  call  for  help,  while  the  gov- 
erness went  into  hysterics  on  the  bank,  where 
she  was  still  screaming  helplessly  when  the  two 
men  rushed  breathlessly  down  to  the  water’s 
edge. 

The  white  dress  of  the  child  being  still  plain- 
ly in  sight  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where 
the  little  rippling  current  had  borne  her,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  without  a moment’s  delay,  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  snatched  the  little  one  from 
her  pebbly  resting-place,  and  bore  her  to  the 
shore. 

As  he  neared  the  bank,  encumbered  with  his 
sad  burden,  and  his  steps  impeded  by  the  cling- 
ing weight  of  his  own  saturated  garments,  Mr. 
Courtney  stood,  eager  and  ready,  with  extended 
arms,  to  relieve  him  of  the  child ; but  a strong, 
firm  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  setting 
him  aside  without  a word,  and  Mrs.  Stephen- 
son, pale  and  agitated,  but  tearless  and  Arm, 
held  out  her  arms  to  receive  the  child. 

“Let  the  gentleman  take  her,  Susie,”  said 
Christie  Stephenson,  “ she  is  too  heavy  for  you, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

“ Give  her  to  me,”  said  the  firm,  rich  voice ; 
“I  am  used  to  children,  I can  cany  her  better 
than  either  of  you and  without  another  word, 
as  if  in  quiet  acquiescence  in  his  wife’s  author- 
ity, Stephenson  laid  the  child  in  her  arms. 

Gathering  the  little,  motionless  form  gently 
to  her  bosom,  Susie  laid  the  fair,  drooping  hea^ 
with  its  long  golden  curls  all  dripping  with 
moisture,  upon  her  broad  shoulder,  landing  her 
own  warm  cheek  tenderly  down  to  the  cold,  still 
cheek  beneath  it,  and  then  moved  off  at  a pace 
so  equal,  and  yet  so  rapid,  that  the  two  men 
found  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  her. 

The  screams  of  the  governess  had  spread  the 
alarm,  and  as  they  drew  near  the  house  the 
whole  household  were  in  motion  to  meet  them. 
The  father,  pale  and  speechless  in  his  silent 
agony ; the  mother-in-law,  loud  and  voluble  in 
inquiiy  and  reprobation ; the  servants,  vocifer- 
ous in  lamentation  and  wonder.  But  for  none 
of  them  did  Mrs.  Stephenson  relax  her  steady 
speed,  or  turn  aside  for  a moment.  Threading 
her  way  through  them  all,  she  sped  on  her  course 
without  a moment’s  halt,  reached  the  house, 
bore  the  child  into  its  nursery,  laid  it  on  the  bed, 
and  began  to  remove  its  clothing. 

Other  help  came — the  child’s  loving  and  be- 
loved foster-mother,  Christie  Stephenson’s  sis- 
ter, nnrses,  and  helpers ; but  Mrs.  Stephenson 
was  the  mling  genius  of  the  occasion.  She  knew 
exactly  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do 
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it ; what  was  wanted,  and  where  to  find  it ; who 
to  send  for,  and  who  to  send.  She  planned,  sug- 
gested, and  executed,  giving  orders  with  prompt 
decision  and  rare  judgment,  until  medical  as- 
sistance came ; and  then,  recognizing  a skill  be- 
yond her  own,  she  quietly  subsided  into  an  act- 
ive and  efficient  agent,  carrying  out  with  en- 
ergy and  judgment  whatever  was  ordered  to  be 
done. 

For  hours  and  hours  their  efforts  were  unre- 
laxing ; no  art  was  forgotten,  no  remedy  unat- 
tempted. But  alas ! what  availed  it  ? Medical 
skill,  and  tender  care,  and  zealous  hope,  all  wore 


alike  useless — no  warmth  came  back  to  the  pale, 
white  rose  cheek ; no  soft  breath  parted  the  little 
blue  lii»;  no  gentle  pulsation  stirred  in  the 
small,  dclicately-mouldcd  wrist,  amidst  its  wan- 
dering, violet  veins.  The  silver  cord  had  been  y 
loosened,  and  the  imprisoned  spirit  was  freed; 
the  little  frail  existence  was  ended,  and  the  lov- 
ing heart  had  gone  to  Him  whose  very  name  is 
Love.  The  imperfect  powers  which  would  never 
have  found  development  and  perfection  on  earth 
had  passed  into  that  better  land,  where  the  twi- 
light gradations  of  human  intellect  are  merged 
in  the  noontide  blaze  of  omniscience. 


OCTOBER. 

ON  hill  and  field  October’s  glories  fade; 

O’er  hill  and  field  the  blackbirds  southward  fly; 
The  brown  leaves  rustle  down  the  forest  glade, 

Where  naked  branches  make  a fitful  shade. 

And  the  last  blooms  of  Autumn  withered  lie. 

The  berries  on  the  hedgerow  ripen  well — 

Holly  and  cedar,  burhlng-bush  and  brier; 

The  partridge  drums  in  some  half-hidden  dell. 

Where  all  the  ground  is  gemmed  with  leaves  that  fell 
Last  storm  from  the  tall  maple’s  crown  of  fire. 

The  chirp  of  crickets  and  the  hum  of  bees 
Come  faintly  up  from  marsh  and  meadow-land, 
WherU  reeds  and  rushes  whisper  in  the  breeze. 

And  sunbeams  slant  between  the  moss-grown  trees. 
Green  on  the  grass  and  golden  on  the  sand. 

From  many  a tree  whose  tangled  boughs  are  bare 
Lean  the  rich  clusters  of  the  clambering  vine: 
October’s  mellow  hazes  dim  the  air 
Along  the  uplands  and  the  valley,  where 
The  distant  steeples  of  the  village  shine. 

Adown  the  brook  the  dead  leaves  whirling  go; 

Above  the  brook  the  scarlet  sumacs  burn; 

The  lonely  heron  sounds  his  note  of  woe 
In  gloomy  forest-swamps,  where  rankly  grow 
The  crimson  cardinal  and  feathery  fern. 

Autumn  is  sad : a cold  blue  horizon 

Darkly  encircles  checkered  fields  and  farms. 

Where  late  the  gold  of  ripening  harvests  shone ; 

But  bearded  grain  and  fragrant  hay  are  gone, 

And  Autumn  mourns  the  loss  of  Summer’s  charms. 

Tet,  though  our  Summers  change  and  pass  away — 
Though  dies  the  beauty  of  the  hill  and  plain — 
Though  warmth  and  color  fade  with  every  day — 

Hope  passes  not,  and  something  seems  to  say 
That  all  our  brightest  joys  shall  come  again. 

And  if  the  flowers  we  nurture  with  such  care 
Must  wither,  though  bedewed  with  many  tears. 

They  shall  arise  in  some  diviner  air. 

To  bloom  again,  more  fragrant  and  more  fair. 

And  gladden  ns  through  all  the  coming  years. 

llie  sun  sinks  slowly  toward  the  far-off  west; 

The  breeze  is  freshening  from  the  far-off  shore: 

So  come,  fair  eve,  and  bring  each  weary  breast 
That  sense  of  tranquil  joy,  of  gentle  rest. 

Felt  in  the  happy  Autumns  gone  before! 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE 
NEGRO  SLAVE. 

iSeeond  /^per.] 

COUNTRY  CHURCHES  AND  COUNTRY  PREACHING. 

A LEADING  trait  in  the  American  negro, 
reared  under  the  influences  of  Southern 
slavery,  is,  that  he  is  intensely  religious.  All 
the  superstitious  tendencies  of  his  native  con- 
stitution seem  compressed  into  this  channel. 
All  his  highest  hopes  and  aspirations  are  min- 
istered unto  through  those  teachings  which,  no 
matter  how  imperfect  in  the  sight  of  others, 
have  opened  a new  life  to  him.  The  future,  as 
the  Gospel  has  revealed  it,  is  the  great  quicken- 
er  of  his  mental  faculties  in  their  imaginings,  de- 
sires, fears,  and  hopes.  He  is  shut  out  from  all 
knowledge  beyond  the  simple  scenes  of  daily 
life,  and  of  that  invisible  world  apparent  only 
to  his  vivid  though  often  erroneous  conceptions. 
But  such  as  this  future  world  is  to  him,  he  knows 
no  higher  aspiration  than  the  desire  to  enter 
upon  its  enjoyments  and  experience  its  fruitions. 
All  that  he  has  learned  upon  this  subject  from  the 
preaching  around  him,  appeals  most  powerfully 
to  his  emotional  nature.  He  fears  the  punish- 
ment threatened  as  no  one  with  less  timidity  and 
with  less  self-abasement  can  fear  it.  He  exults 
in  the  actual  deliverance  from  his  fears  as  those 
less  confiding  and  less  hopeful  can  never  exult. 
Even  his  dreams,  to  others  but  the  wildest  vaga- 
ries, to  him  arc  fraught  with  special  deliverances 
and  unfailing  promises.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  present  life  that  interests  or  charms  or  al- 
lures him : it  is  full  of  tribulations,  toils,  dep- 
rivations. In  the  life  to  come  he  expects  rest, 
satisfaction,  reward.  To  him  the  future  is  thus 
greatly  exalted  above  the  present. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  slave,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  institutions  under  which  his  peculiar- 
ities are  developed,  one  must  live  in  the  coun- 
try. In  the  agricultural  districts,  and  upon  the 
plantations  where  are  large  communities  of  ne- 
groes surrounded  by  other  similar  communities, 
and  wholly  removed  from  any  disturbing  influ- 
ences, the  social  and  religious  characters  of  the 
slaves  are  developed  freely  and  witliout  restraint. 
Here  only  will  you  find  the  full  exhibition  of 
the  peculiar  virtues  and  vices  of  their  characters 
as  modified  by  the  influences  of  religion.  Here, 
too,  the  religious  element  becomes  the  prevail- 
ing influence;  and  the  slave’s  social  importance 
and  authority  among  his  fellow-servants  depend 
almost  wholly  upon  his  ecclesiastical  position, 
and  are  exercised  mainly  through  the  channel 
of  his  church  relationships. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  society 
of  different  districts  of  country  so  purely  homo- 
geneous as  at  the  South.  The  efibets  of  the 
peculiar  institution”  are  almost  omnipotent, 
and  its  overpowering  influences  shape  and  mould 
all  departments  of  life.  This  fact  is  of  great 
advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  de- 
velopments of  religious  life  among  the  negroes ; 
for  the  history  of  one  community  is,  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  the  history  of  all. 


The  village  of  which  I was  for  several  years  a 
resident  was  a court-house  town  in  South  Caro-, 
lina.  It  was  the  centre  of  a largo  and  very 
wealthy  cotton-growing  region,  and  was,  more- 
over, a centre  for  religious  gatherings  for  the 
slaves  residing  for  miles  around  upon  the  plant- 
ations. The  church  with  which  the  slaves  were 
connected  was,  in  its  organization  and  customs, 
the  counterpart  of  hundreds  of  others  which  I 
have  known  in  each  of  the  cotton-growing  States, 
and  its  description  will  stand  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  similar  organizations  in  the  South. 

This  church  was  the  church  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  numbered  about  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, two  hundred  of  whom  were  slaves.  These 
together  constituted  but  one  church  under  one 
pastor ; though  the  more  immediate  supervision 
of  the  colored  people  was  confided  to  colored 
deacons.  The  stated  order  of  public  services 
was  as  follows : On  Saturday  night  there  wns 
preachingto  the  blacks ; Sunday  morning  preach- 
ing to  the  whites,  the  negroes  occupying  but  the 
gallery ; Sunday  afternoon  the  colored  meeting 
was  held,  and  the  whole  meeting-house — pews, 
carpets,  cushioned  seats,  gilt  Bibles — all  were 
appropriated  by  the  slaves.  In  this  respect  few 
communities  at  the  North  provide  so  handsome- 
ly for  the  colored  people.  In  the  country,  at 
the  South,  such  custom  is  usual  but  not  invari- 
able. 

The  Saturday  night  service  was  veiy  largely 
attended,  and  was  rather  a favorite  season  with 
the  more  spiritual  part  of  the  members.  Sev- 
eral circumstances  combined  to  favor  a large  at- 
tendance from  the  plantations.  Saturday  night, 
from  before  sunset,  was,  by  immemorial  custom, 
the  negro’s  holiday.  It  was  also  the  time  of 
making  their  weekly  purchases  of  luxuries  from 
the  village  stores — generally  a few  pounds  of 
sugar,  a little  flour,  and  a supply  of  tobacco. 
It  was  also  the  time  for  carrying  their  own  ex- 
changeable productions  to  market ; and  long  be- 
fore sunset  they  would  begin  to  enliven  the  vari- 
ous roads,  presenting,  with  their  motley  array 
of  burdens,  a most  picturesque  appearance.  Hero 
was  one  with  half  a dozen  chickens  in  a basket 
— “jess  big  enough  to  fry,  massa.”  Another 
had  eggs  carefully  tied  in  a colored  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, which  hod  during  the  week  done  serv- 
ice as  a face^wiper.  Another  had  brooms,  made 
from  old  field-^ge,  and  very  serviceable  upon 
floors  without  carpets.  Some  had  berries,  some 
apples,  peaches,  and  whatever  other  fruits  might 
be  in  season.  Shuck  horse-collars  and  door- 
mats were  very  abundant — most  excellent  arti- 
ticles  they  were  too,  and  well  worth  their  “quar- 
ter.” If  a mechanic,  the  boy  would  often  have 
split-bottomed  chairs,  pine  tables,  and  even  pails 
and  tubs,  displaying  no  mean  skill  in  their 
workmanship.  If  a prudent  and  reliable  serv- 
ant, and  the  overseer  or  the  master  had  per- 
mitted, the  horse,  or,  oftener,  mule — which  had 
been  the  week’s  companion  in  plowing  the  field 
— ^bore  his  keeper  and  fellow-workman — hardly 
master — by  the  side  of  the  pedestrians.  Never 
were  there  more  cheerful,  gossiping,  harmless 
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groups  of  peasants.  Every  one,  black  or  white, 
greeted  them  kindly  upon  meeting,  and  ex- 
changed salutations — ‘^passing  the  health  of 
the  family.’*  They  were  too  humble  and  too 
valuable  to  be  looked  upon  with  contempt,  too 
lowly  to  arouse  toward  themselves  feelings  of 
pride  from  “the  superior  race;*’  and  as  there 
was  on  their  part  no  assumption,  so  on  the  part 
of  their  masters  there  was  no  appearance  of  con- 
descension. “ How  d’ye,  John  ? How’s  all  ?” 
came  from  the  master  most  cordially.  And, 
“Jess  tol’rable,  thank  Grod;”  and,  “How’s  all 
to  home,  master?”  were  responded  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  perfect  self-respect  and  honest  inter- 
est. Among  themselves  the  chat  was  of  domes- 
tic events — the  drought  in  the  field,  the  grass 
in  “de  crap,”  the  gossip  of  “de  white  family.” 
And  not  unfrequently,  after  the  first  blush  of 
conversation  had  passed,  of  the  work  of  grace 
in  the  heart,  the  comforts  of  religion,  the  weari- 
someness of  the  world,  and  their  hopes,  so  oft- 
en expressed  in  “Tank  de  Lord,  we’m  almos 
home.” 

The  hour  for  the  Saturday  evening  service 
was  always  announced  by  the  church  hell ; but 
as  far  as  concerned  any  practical  accomplish- 
ment of  good  by  the  process  of  bell-ringing  the 
exercise  might  have  been  spared  the  worthy  sex- 
ton. Who  ever  saw  a negro  hurry  himself  to 
be  in  season  for  any  thing,  unless  somebody  was 
constantly  shouting  for  him  ? And  it  at  last 
came  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  time 
when  the  services  should  commence  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  assembling  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  not  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

Indeed,  if  you  wish  to  call  in  your  colored 
congregation  from  the  outside  gossip  and  the 
charm  of  social  greeting,  you  must  have  some- 
thing more  attractive  than  a bell — ^you  must 
start  the  singing.  “It  is  time  to  sing  the  peo- 
ple in,  Wesley,”  was  the  usual  preliminary  an- 
nouncement. The  favorite  hymn  for  this  pur- 
pose was,  “When  I can  read  my  title  clear.” 
It  always  brought  in  the  worshipers  like  magic.  | 

The  devotional  part  of  the  exercise  was  in- 
troduced by  the  announcement,  “Any  brother 
who  wishes  will  lead  in  prayer,”  and  there  was 
always  a response.  If  the  preaching  was  by  a 
stupid  “white  brother,”  and  the  night  was  warm 
and  oppressive,  no  matter  how  great  his  shout- 
ings— he  might  make  the  rafters  ring,  but  he 
couldn’t  shake  the  sleepers ; or  no  matter  how 
dull  and  heavy  the  preacher,  his  heaviness 
couldn’t  equal  that  of  the  slumbers  of  many 
of  his  auditors.  Occasionally  you  might  hear 
from  some  persevering  brother  who  was  strug- 
gling to  keep  awake  a faint  “ Amen  I bress  de 
Lord!”  but  more  frequently  you  would  hear 
the  peculiar,  almost  continuous  snore,  which  is 
best  delineated  by  their  own  expressive  meta- 
phor of  “sawin’  ob  de  gourd.” 

Such  effects,  however,  were  manifested  but 
upon  the  ordinary  occasions  of  the  Saturday 
night  preaching,  when  the  labors  of  the  day  had 
been  wearisome,  and  the  exercises  were  pro- 
tracted in  their  dullness.  But  let  the  congre- 


gation be  surprised  by  the  unexpected  visit  of 
some  colored  preacher,  or  let  the  exercises  con- 
sist wholly  of  prayer,  exhortation,  and  singing, 
and  the  fervor,  vivacity,  and  life  of  the  meeting 
would  continue  for  the  hour  without  diminish- 
ing. 

UNCLE  PHIL,  THE  FUNERAL  PREACHER. 

But  the  great  occasions,  and  those  which  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest,  and  called  forth  the 
largest  audiences  among  the  negroes,  were  the 
funeral  sermons. 

These  were  very  peculiar  occasions,  and  not 
the  less  so  that  they  were  of  such  frequent  oc- 
currence. And  as  great  and  peculiar  occasions 
call  forth  great  men  who  alone  arc  fitted  to  be 
their  adequate  exponents,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  such  emergencies  should  develop 
peculiar  talents,  and  discover  peculiar  adapta- 
bilities in  some  of  the  colored  preachers  around 
us,  many  of  whom  gloried  in  a peculiar  “gift” 
as  their  specialty.  WeTiad  such  colored  preach- 
ers, who,  in  their  assumed  importance;  seemed 
to  consider  themselves  affirmative  responses  to 
the  desponding  interrogation  of  the  Apostle: 
“ And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?”  But 
we  had  also  one  who  was  too  far  above  such,  in 
the  solid  worth  of  his  character,  in  his  affection- 
ate manliness  of  feeling,  and  in  his  deep-toned, 
sagacious  piety,  ever  to  be  classed  among  his 
fellows.  He  was,  par  excellence,  the  preacher 
of  “funerals.”  And  for  twenty  years  he  had 
visited  the  different  neighborhoods  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  frequently  riding  all  night 
in  going  and  returning,  that  he  might  exercise 
his  vocation  for  the  benefit  and  delight  of  his 
people. 

This  man  was  a genuine  negro.  He  was 
also,  by  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  grace  of 
God,  one  of  the  best  men  that  I have  ever  met. 
He  was  known  as  “Uncle  Phil,”  and  among 
hfs  own  people  was  an  object  of  universal  affec- 
tion and  almost  worship. 

Indeed,  Uncle  Phil  was  a great  character. 
To  reproduce  him  in  such  meagre  sketches  as 
these  is  hardly  possible ; but  even  an  imperfect 
outline  may  enable  those  who  have  never  seen 
such  slaves  to  form  some  faint  conception  of 
their  idiosyncrasies. 

Phil  was  a South  Carolina  slave  of  the  purest 
pedigree.  No  one  could  ever  have  suspected 
that  a tinge  of  alien  blopd  contaminated  the 
purity  of  his  descent.  Every  thing  about  him 
was  suggestive  of  the  plantation.  There  was 
no  affectation  of  dress ; no  foreign  importation 
of  town  fineries;  no  beaver,  no  cravat,  no  gloyes, 
no  cane.  His  hat  was  a plantation  hat — a coarse 
felt  broad-brim.  His  shoes  were  plantation 
shoes,  and  adapted  to  a foot  which,  including 
the  heel,  was  fourteen  inches  in  length.  His 
broad  shirt-collar,  of  unbleached  homespun,  was 
thrown  back  from  his  manly  throat  in  a stylo 
which  would  cause  Byron- worshipers  to  despair 
in  view  of  their  sickly  imitations.  His  wrist- 
bands were  but  smaller  editions  of  his  collar, 
and  were  rolled  upward  with  an  air  which  de- 
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noted  the  impatience  of  a free  spirit  whose  hab- 
its of  field  labor  scorned  a covering  to  his  bare 
and  brawny  wrists.  His  Sunday  frock-coat,  of 
black  broadcloth,  which  had  once  adorned  the 
shoulders  of  some  substantial  *^massa,”  was  the 
only  professional  garment  about  him.  But  what 
negro  preacher  ever  did  resist  the  fascination 
of  a black  broadcloth  second-hand  ? So  respect- 
able a vanity  amidst  so  many  virtues  was  surely 
pardonable.  ^ 

Phil  had  an  imposing  physique,  with  head, 
neck,  and  chest  magnificently  developed.  No 
atlilete  could  desire  any  thing  finer  or  of  more 
massive  proportions,  especially  in  the  upper  re- 
gions. Tiiere  was  a singular  lustiness  about 
him,  which  was  something  more  than  mere 
brawn  and  muscle— a fullness  and  juiciness  of 
development  which  were  suggestive  of  vigorous 
manhood  and  exuberant  vitality.  There  was 
nothing  repulsive  about  him ; none  of  those  in- 
definable, repelling  characteristics  which  so  many 
negroes  possess,  and  whtbh  is  best  expressed  by 
the  epithet  Nigger,  There  was  nothing  of  this, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  a wholesome,  gonial,  win- 
ning presence,  and  an  air  of  such  manly  self- 
respect  and  genuine  humility  that  you  felt  at- 
tracted rather  than  repelled  by  his  society. 

Uncle  Phil  was  a sort  of  head  servant  or 
manager  upon  his  master’s  plantation,  and  had 
special  liberties  and  indulgences.  He  never  in 
vain  wished  for  a horse  or  a mule  to  ride  to 
his  distant  “ ap]X)intments.”  He  was  never 
made  to  fail  in  these  appointments  from  press- 
ure of  business  at  home.  He  had  some  oppor- 
tunities for  reading,  though  he  was  not  an  in- 
tellectual negro;  and  reading  was,”  ho  used 
to  say,  “ harder  work  dan  plowin’,  massa.”  Yet 
at  night,  after  his  day's  w'ork  was  finished,  by 
the  fire-light  of  pitch-pine  he  had  studied  out 
many  texts  from  the  Bible— though  he  trusted 
for  his  knowledge  more  to  what  ho  “heard 
read and  he  retained  the  sounds  of  the  words 
rather  than  an  accurate  idea  of  their  meaning. 

But  the  occasions  which  had  developed  his 
peculiar  “gift,”  and  given  him  his  great  popu- 
larity among  the  negroes,  were  the  funerals. 
Phil  was  a preacher  of  funerals.  They  were  his 
specialty ; and  for  twenty  years  he  had  rarely 
preached  upon  any  other  occasion. 

And  here,  lest  any  one  should  wonder  how 
the  deaths  could  occur  with  such  regularity  that 
the  funeral  sermon  would  always  come  on  Sun- 
day, it  will  be  well  to  understand  that  there 
was  no  immediate  chronological  connection  be- 
tween the  death  and  the  funeral ; and  no  neces- 
sary allusion  in  the  sermon  to  the  life,  death,  or 
virtues  of  the  departed.  The  ceremony  seemed 
not  BO  much  commemorative  ns  sacrificial.  It 
was  performed  as  a duty  which  the  survivors 
among  the  relatives  and  associates  owed  to  the 
memory  of  their  deceased  friend.  I had  heard 
Phil  exercise  his  “gift”  several  times,  always 
wondering  whoso  “funeral”  he  was  preaching, 
and  why  he  never  alluded  to  the  departed  brotlier 
or  sister,  who  had  “done  gone  home  to  glory,” 
when  my  mind  was  unexpectedly  enlightened 


by  the  old  nurse  in  my  family,  who  had  taken 
upon  herself  the  duty  of  inviting  me  to  another 
“ funeral,”  to  be  preached  by  Uncle  Phil  that 
evening. 

I had  been  delayed  daring  dinner,  and  was 
making  “out  roy  allowance”  after  the  family 
had  adjourned,  when  old  Sarah,  standing  be- 
hind my  chair,  very  respectfully  exercised  an 
old  servant's  prerogative  of  diverting  the  solitary 
meal  by  leading  the  conversation  thus ; 

“Gwine  to  preachin’,  massa?” 

“ What  preaching?” 

“Uncle  Phil,  massa;  preaches  Sis  Sally 
Green’s  funeral.” 

“ In  the  chuich  ?” 

“No,  massa,  people  nebber  all  get  in  de 
church.  Dey  been  done  cornin’  dis  long  time.” 

“ Where  will  he  preach  ?” 

“By  the  well,  massa;  under  the  big  oak- 
tree,” 

“When  did  Sally  die?” 

“ Lor,  massa,  she  done  dead  dis  two  year.” 

“Where  did  she  live?” 

“Way  down  on  de  ridge  by  Mars  Watson’s.” 

“ Why  didn’t  they  have  the  funeral  before?” 

“Well,  massa,  you  see  dey  waits  for  Phil; 
and  Phil  jess  got  round.” 

This  explained  the  whole  theory  of  “funer- 
als.” During  the  sermon,  which  contained  no- 
thing peculiarly  appropriate  to  a funeral,  and 
which  w'ould  have  answered  for  any  other  occa- 
sion as  well  as  for  “Sis  Sally  Green’s,” nothing 
special  occurred.  And  at  the  close,  Phil  an- 
nounced that  next  Sunday  week  “he  would 
preach  Sis  Winnie  Hughes  funeral,  at  Mr.  Kel- 
sey’s,” in  an  adjoining  neighborhood. 

I Phil’s  special  characteristic  as  a preacher  was 
i his  nervous  energy  and  great  earnestness.  He 
had  his  pathetic  touches,  and  his  sublime  flights, 
which  were  reserved  for  special  effects ; but  they 
formed,  in  regard  to  his  general  style,  the  ex- 
ceptional features.  To  attempt  the  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  his  sermons  w'ould  be  useless. 
All  attempts  to  give  an  adequate,  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  the  sermon  of  a genuine  Southern 
negro  must  prove  miserable  failures.  Those 
usually  printed  are  no  more  like  the  sermons 
themselves  than  they  aro  like  the  average  ser- 
mons of  white  preachers.  At  best,  they  are 
mere  burlesques  of  what  are  often  very  earnest 
performances. 

At  these  “funeral  preachings”  the  audience 
was  generally  drawn  together,  and  then  soothed 
into  a quiet  devotional  mood ; first  by  the  noise, 
and  then  by  the  subduing  influences  of  the  sing- 
ing. The  first  hymns  were  voluntaries,  gener- 
ally descriptive,  often  boisterous,  as  if  to  attract 
attention  and  “call  up  the  crowd.”  Then 
would  follow,  as  if  instinctively,  more  devotion- 
al hymns,  usually  sung  in  a minor  key,  and 
sometimes  inexpressibly  plaintive.  When  the 
attention  of  all  had  become  thus  concentrated 
Phil  would  commence,  with  much  solemnity  and 
dignity,  the  more  formal  service.  The  hymn 
was  announced  and  read,  and  afterward  repeat- 
ed by  being  “lined-out”  in  couplets;  though 
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the  number  of  hymn-books  produced,  and  the 
conspicuous  manner  in  which  they  were  held — 
not  unfrequently  wrong  side  up — seemed  to  im- 
ply that  the  lining -out  was  more  a matter  of 
custom  than  necessity.  For  singers  using  hymn- 
books  too  the  words  were  sometimes  very  re- 
markable; and  the  signi^nce  of  the  poetry 
sung  was  what  might  be  expected  from  those 
who  were  singing  alternate  lines  of  each  verse. 

After  the  prayer — the  style  of  which,  in  the 
negro  preachers,  differs  immaterially  from  the 
prayers  of  uneducated  preachers  among  our- 
selves— came  another  hymn,  the  text,  and  the 
sermon.  Phil’s  sermons,  in  their  general  want 
of  outline,  and  in  their  jumble  of  thoughts  and 
use  of  remarkable  adjectives,  were  like  the  ser- 
mons of  all  other  negro  preachers  in  the  country. 
Exposition  was  not  attempted.  Description, 
exhortation,  appeal  formed  the  warp  and  woof. 
The  whole  being  expressive  of  his  own,  and 
therefore  of  all  negro  experiences,  trials,  com- 
forts, and  assurances.  Intellectually  the  ser- 
mons were  mere  trash ; so  are  the  sermons  of 
nearly  all  n^ro  preachers.  But  jhe  peculiar 
pathos  of  tone  and  expression,  the  fervid  earn- 
estness of  utterance,  the  manly  tenderness  and 
assurance  were  petcnliar  to  the  speaker.  In  the 
absence  of  a critical  audience  these  count  as 
great  virtues ; and  as  their  exhibition  made  the 
hearers  feel  good,”  through  a strange  and  in- 
explicable sympathy,  they  were  satisfied  without 
any  analysis  of  the  causes  or  healthfulness  of 
their  emotions. 

“ How  did  you  like  Phil  ?”  would  be  some- 
times asked  by  some  curious  neighbor.  **  Well, 
I liked  him,”  would  be  the  answer.  “ Did  you 
learn  any  thing?”  “No.”  “Did  he  make 
you  cry?”  “Almost.”  “What  did  he  say?” 
“Can’t  tell  you.”  “What  did  you  ciy  for?” 
“Couldn’t  help  it.” 

And  there  is  the  Whole  explanation.  Upon 
every  principle  of  critical  analysis,  upon  every 
doctrine  of  the  legitimate  effect  of  language  to 
an  educated  white  man,  what  Phil  said  was 
wholly  ridiculous.  But  to  hear  him  with  his 
broad,  genial,  honest  face,  his  eyes  full  of  mild- 
ness and  suppressed  tearfulness,  his  deep  chest 
tones  wonderfully  sweet  in  their  modulations, 
his  expression  of  his  own  feelings,  desires,  and 
hopes  in  the  midst  of  his  trials  upon  “ dis  term- 
inated erf.”  And  then  his  shrinking  in  view 
of  “de  grim  sommonger  of  def.”  His  visions 
of  “de  pearly  gates  ob  shinin’  gold.”  His  tri- 
umphal “alabaster  robes.”  His  gazing  on 
“dat  bressed  Lamb  dat  died  for  Phil.”  Ana- 
lytically it  was  all  ridiculous ; but  to  seo  Phil 
and  hear  him  preach  was  to  rouse  and  stir  all 
the  tenderest  depths  of  your  nature. 

I once  presented  Phil  with  a volume  of 
“skeletons  of  sermons,”  thinking  that  ho  might 
derive  from  their  use  some  assistance  in  the 
more  orderly  arranging  of  his  own  thoughts. 
He  was  taken  “quite  aback”  at  the  idea  that 
sermons  had  such  things  as  skeletons;  and 
looked  vague  and  incredulous  at  the  idea  of  his 
ever  using  one  Ho  took  the  book,  however, 


very  thankfully,  and  responded  to  all  my  ex- 
planations of  its  contents  with,  “ De  good  Lord! 
master,  jess  to  tink  ob  dat.”  'The  idea  of  a 
book  full  of  “skeletons”  didn’t  strike  him  as 
at  all  in  his  line,  though  he  was  a funeral” 
preacher.  He,  however,  said  something  about 
“readin’  it  wid  Mary  nights ;”  and  wrapping  it 
carefully  in  an  immense  red  cotton  handker- 
chief tenderly  “ toted”  it  home. 

I can  not  dismiss  Phil,  however,  without 
giving  an  illustration  of  the  false  idea  of  the 
pathetic  which  even  negroes  entertain.  Per- 
haps I ought  to  say  sense  of  the  pathetic,  for 
they  manifestly  have  no  ideas  in  connection 
with  the  subject.  Their  fancies  are  caught  by 
the  merest  word-jinglings,  though  destitute  of 
all  meaning.  Even  Phil,  who  was  accustomed 
to  witness  the  deepest  emotions  in  his  auditors, 
and  who  thought  nothing  of  accomplishing  with- 
out effort  effects  which  most  orators  would  give 
their  right  hands  to  be  able  to  achieve,  never 
prided  himself  upon  the  results  of  his  natural, 
spontaneous  eloquence  as  he  did  upon  the  brill- 
iancy of  his  quotations,  and  the  admiration  which 
they  extorted  from  his  demonstrative  auditors. 

His  favorite  pyrotechnic,  and  one  which  he 
almost  always  introduced  when  1 was  present, 
and  doubtless  for  my  especial  delectation,  was 
on  this  wise : “ Oh  my  dyin’  hearers,  you  don’t 
know  de  feelin’s  of  Jesus  — you  nebber  will 
know  the  feelin’s  of  de  precious  Jesus — when  he 
was  in  the  garden,  where  ho  sweat  de  big  drops 
ob  blood — when  dey  took  him  up  afore  do  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  and  put  de  thorny  crown  upon  dat 
blessed  brow — and  when  ho  hung  upon  de  cross, 
and  when  he  cry,  ‘ Elias ! Eiias  ! / Elemi  ! ! ! 
BETHANI! ! ! !’”  This  was  the  climax.  To 
translate  it  Phil  never  condescended.  He  would 
not  mar  by  any  less  classical  language  the  efibet- 
iveness  of  a most  profound  impression. 

Phil  always  received  as  his  acknowledged  due 
the  spontaneous  offerings  of  the  auditors,  made 
at  the  “collection”  which  closed  the  services. 
By  some  process  of  insight  or  of  experience, 
Phil  and  the  deacons  had  learned  that  the  color- 
ed brethren  had  a soft  spot  in  their  otherwise  im- 
pervious craniums,  and  that  its  legitimate  mani- 
festation was  vanity.  They  adroitly  took  occa- 
sion to  “work”  this  spot,  and  make  it  yield  a 
more  generous  contribution  to  the  perquisites  of 
the  “ respected  preacher.”  And  sa  the  collec- 
tion was  “ taken  up,”  or  rather  laid  down,  under 
these  imposing  circumstances : 

Before  dismissing  the  congregation  “wid 
benediction  in  de  long  metre,”  the  preacher 
would  descend  from  the  pulpit,  and  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  table  which  is  usually  placed  before 
it.  A lively  hymn  would  then  be  ‘ ‘ raised,”  and 
continued  while  those  who  were  liberally  dis- 
posed came  forward,  one  by  one,  and  laid  their 
silver  upon  the  table.  As  a financial  expedient, 
judging  from  the  comparative  results  whenever 
the  usual  method  of  “passin*  de  hat”  ^vas  re- 
sorted to,  this  move  of  receiving  contributions 
was  a great  success.  To  do  Phil  justice,  how- 
ever, he  never  seemed  mercenary,  and  never 
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himself  manifested  any  solicitude  about  the  sil- 
ver. Whatever  it  was,  it  was  a free-will  offer- 
ing which  wa#  given  joyfully,  accompanied  often 
by  a convulsive  grasp  of  the  preacher’s  hand, 
and  the  fervently  uttered  prayer — half  sob,  half 
ejaculation — “Brudder  Phil,  de  Lord  bress 
you!” 

EXPERIENCE  MEETINGS. 

Few  educated  pastors  have  ever  been  able  to 
satisfy  themselves  whether  or  not  the  best  of 
their  negro  church-members  possess  any  definite, 
reasonable  ideas  of  the  soul  or  of  God,  as  spir- 
itual existences.  Still  less  have  they  been  able 
to  arrive  at  any  intelligent  convictions  as  to 
the  slaves*  conceptions  of  what  ideas  were  con- 
veyed by  such  abstract  terms  as  holiness,  sanc- 
tification, virtue,  purity,  etc.  Whatever  involved 
any  material  or  palpably  objective  element  the 
slaves  could  clearly  understand ; and  such  ideas 
as  obedience,  repentance,  reward,  all  were  con- 
ceived by  their  intelligences  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  But  to  speak  of  growing  in 
grace,  of  the  purification  of  the  soul,  of  the  di- 
vine life,  and  the  rewards  of  an  exalted  faith, 
always  seemed  like  preaching  mysticism  and 
transcendentalism  to  little  children. 

To  satisfy  our  minds  concerning  the  truth  of 
such  conclusions  we  must  resort  to  the  “ expe- 
riences” of  the  negroes.  These  experiences  are 
their  own  descriptions  of  their  emotions  when 
under  the  influence  of  religious  truths  and  spir- 
itual operations.  Sometimes  these  experiences 
arc  revealed  in  conversation,  and  form  the  sub- 
ject of  social  gossip.  But  their  more  formal  and 
imposing  narration  is  reserved  for  what  are  term- 
ed “ Experience  Meetings,”  and  which  are  usually  • 
held  as  preparatory  to  the  negro’s  “joining  the 
church”  upon  a public  profession  of  religion. 

In  attending  such  meetings  in  different  neigh- 
borhoods, from  Louisiana  to  Virginia,  I have 
always  found  the  same  prominent  features  delin- 
eated. So  invariable  has  been  the  recurrence 
of  ideas,  phrases,  and  descriptions  that  one  is 
puzzled  in  accounting  for  the  uniformity.  Have 
the  slaves  learned  from  each  other  certain  form- 
ulas, which  arc  perpetuated  like  traditions  among 
rude  and  half- civilized  nations?  Or  is  there 
truly  but  one  impressional  mould,  every  where 
homogeneous  and  characteristic  of  the  race,  in 
which  all  their  religious  experiences  are  shap^  ? 
However  this  may  be,  the  fact  that 'these  “ex- 
periences” are  the  same  is  unquestionable.  I 
have  heard  hundreds,  I suppose  I might  say 
thousands,  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  on  the 
sea-board  and  in  the  mountains,  and  I have  heard 
always  and  every  where  the  same  story.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  these  negroes  learn  it  from  each 
other,  and  that  it  has  been  carried  from  Virginia 
by  the  southern  and  westward  tides  of  emigra- 
tion. Or  one  may  say  that  the  same  influences, 
acting  upon  the  same  natures,  must  essentially 
produce  the  same  results;  and  as  tlie  human 
heart  is  the  same,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  the 
same,  there  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
general  uniformity. 


These  results  produced  by  “conversion,”  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  experience  of  the  negro 
slave,  are  as  follows,  and  I give  the  language  as 
I have  heard  it  in  substance  from  many  hun- 
dreds at  their  meetings. 

The  usual  accompaniments  of  the  narration 
— the  singing  and  ojher  devotional  exercises — 
having  been  concluded,  the  pastor  says, 

“ We  will  now  hear  from  these  brethren  and 
sisters  what  God  has  done  for  their  souls.  Will 
you  begin,  Johnson?” 

Johnson  rises  and  proceeds  as  follows : 

“ De  odder  night  I was  sittin’  by  de  fire,  an’  I 
’gin  thinkin’.  Alter  a while  I ’gin  a feelin*  bad. 
Ts  done  bin  to  de  prayer  meetin’,  an*  I sort  a ’gin 
feelin’  bad  dere ; an’  I was  thinkin’  about  it  when 
I went  home,  an’  den  I ’gins  to  feel  wusser. 
Well,  all  dat  night  I feels  drcfful.  Seem  like 
dere  was  a big  load  a pressin’  me  down.  I feel 
so  bad  I tort  I should  die.  All  dat  night  I wish 
for  de  momin’ ; an’  when  de  mornin’  comes  I got 
no  better ; an’  I got  wusser  all  de  day.  Well, 
Sah,  I couldn’t  bear  dat  load.  I says  to  myself, 
Wat  mus  I do  ? I tiy  ebery  ting,  an’  de  load 
still  dere.  ]t)en  I says  I shall  die  for  sure.  Dcse 
sins  kill  me.  Dey  press  me  tiU  I dead.  Well, 
I goes  round  all  dat  day.  Brudder  Sam  see  me. 
John  see  me.  All  de  folks  say,  Wat’s  de  mat- 
ter ? An’  I couldn’t  tell,  I feel  so  ’pressed.  Den 
Uncle  Pete,  he  come  see  me ; tell  me  I mus 
pray.  Den  1 goes  out  into  de  field ; I pray  dere. 
Den  I goes  to  do  yard ; I prays  dere.  Den  I 
stops  in  de  fence  comer;  an’  I pray  dere.  An’ 
de  more  I pray  de  wuss  I feel.  Dat  night  do 
blessin’  come.  Fust  I see  leetle  light  come  shin- 
• in’  down  de  comer  ob  de  room.  Den  it  git  big- 
ger an’  bigger.  Den  somethin’  take  me  right  up, 
an’  hold  me  ober  de  great  big  pit.  An’  I look 
down  an’  I see  de  smoke  an’  de  fire.  An’  He 
shake  me  ober  dat  pit,  an’  I jess  gwine  to  fall 
in,  when  de  Lord  Jesus  come  right  down  in  de 
room,  an’  he  take  me  up,  an’  he  leave  me  so 
happy ! I feel  so  happy  I love  ebeiy  body.” 

“You  think  you  are  converted?” 

“ Yes,  master,  bress  de  Lord ! I’s  so  lovin’ ! 
I loves  ebery  body — all  de  trees,  an’  de  chicken, 
an’  de  peoples;  I loves  ebery  ting  an’  ebery 
body.” 

a WTiy  do  you  wish  to  join  the  church  ?” 

“De  Bible  tell  us  to  join  de  church.” 

“ Why  do  you  wish  to  be  baptized  ?” 

“ De  Lord  Jesus  was  baptized.” 

Thi^  forms  the  experience  of  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  among  them.  The  peculiar 
imagery  of  the  light,  the  fire,  and  the  loving 
feelings  are  almost  invariable.  If  you  question 
the  “candidate,”  hoping  to  draw  him  out  by 
elucidation,  or  at  least  variation,  very  little  re- 
sult is  produced  beyond  the  repetition  of  the 
same  incidents.  The  story  seems  to  have  been 
learned  for  the  occasion. 

The  rales  of  the  church  require,  upon  such 
occasions,  that  the  “candidate,”  in  addition  to 
his  “experience,”  shall  produce  from  his  mas- 
ter a written  permission  to  join  the  church,  and 
also  stating  that,  as  far  as  known,  the  servant's 
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character  is  good  and  consistent.  The  negro 
deacons  also  testify  to  their  favorable  opinion 
of  the  candidate,  when,  by  a vote,  ho  is  admit- 
ted to  membership. 

These  experiences  when  analyzed  readily  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  different  gradations  of 
feeling  expressed  by  the  words  awakening,  con- 
viction, pardon,  and  thus  every  intelligent  pas- 
tor must  necessarily  understand  them.  But  then 
as  they  are  really  given  how  little  do  they  con- 
tain but  sensuous  impressions  I The  great  load 
and  pressure,  corresponding  to  the  state  known 
in  scientific  theology  as  awakening^  is  always  lo- 
cated by  a significant  gesture  as  being  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm.  The  second  stage,  that 
ofconviction^  is  expressed  by  the  pit  and  tlame, 
and  the  imminent  danger  of  helpless  destruction. 
The  pardon  and  deliverance  by  Christ,  under 
the  form  of  a palpable,  bodily  rescue,  succeeded 
by  a state  of  inc^able  physical  delight. 

Who  can  tell  the  true  relation  which  all  these 
**  experiences*’ sustain  to  the  work  of  spiritual 
regeneration?  Let  us  not  heartlessly  condemn 
where  we  can  not  intelligently  answer.  That 
the  negro  is  made  better  by  even  such  a change 
no  one  can  doubt.  That  his  religion  is  to  him 
a source  of  unceasing  comfort  and  support  none 
can  deny.  Nor  can  any  one  say  that  He  who  is 
alike  the  creator  of  man’s  nature  and  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  has  not  so  adapted  the  truth  to 
the  necessities  of  the  creature,  that  the  one  shall 
meet  every  possible  want  of  the  other,  even  of 
the  least  intellectual  and  most  sensuous  of  his 
creatures. 

But  if  such  uncertainty  pert^ns  to  the  more 
sober  and  consistent  experiences,  how  much  more 
perplexing  to  the  Christian  philosopher  are  those 
which  may  be  termed  the  visionary  and  imagin- 
ary experiences.  These,  w'hile  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  that  already  given,  are  in  their  cloth- 
ing and  coloring  more  fanciful,  more  florid, 
and  more  highly  sensuous.  They  are  the  ex- 
periences of  the  impressible  natures  among  them 
—of  men,  and  oftener  of  women  and  children, 
who  in  a free,  cultivated  condition  would  be- 
come poets  and  orators  among  their  people. 
There  are  such  fine  natures  among  the  negroes, 
though  in  a crude  and  undeveloped  state ; per- 
sons who  have  vivid  imaginations  and  fervid 
temperaments,  and  in  whom  the  religious  ele- 
ment takes  shape  and  coloring  from  'these  pre- 
vailing traits  of  character.*  And  yet  even  here 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  that  which  is  thus 
gilded  and  intensified  is  also  greatly  material- 
ized. There  is  still  the  supremacy  of  the  sens- 
uous over  the  spiritual,  and  the  entire  subonlin- 
ation  of  the  one  to  the  other — as  if  all  fervor, 
power,  and  imagery  were  with  them  but  a deeper 
or  wider  development  of  the  same  sensuous  ele- 
ment. In  illustration  of  this  I will  mention  the 
case  of  Julius.  The  manner  in  which  ho  was 
brought  to  my  notice  is  also  instructive. 

One  evening  I was  waited  upon  by  Harper, 
one  of  our  colored  deacons.  He  came  to  inform 
me  that  there  had  been  “a  great  power”  felt 
during  the  two  weeks  just  past,  and  that  as  the 


result  some  twenty  or  thirty  were  ready  for  the 
experience  meeting.  This  awakening  had  oc- 
curred on  a neighboring  plantation,  and  had 
been  entirely  developed  through  the  instrument- 
ality and  under  the  management  of  the  colored 
deacons.  What  Harper  seemed  especially  anx- 
ious to  communicate  was  to  prepare  my  mind 
for  the  wonderful  experiences  of  two  boys,  broth- 
ers, and  sons  of  a good  old  sister  who  belonged 
to  the  colored  aristocracy.  As  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  peculiarity  of  Julius’s  experience  Har- 
per did  not  like  to  be  communicative,  only  as- 
serting that  I would  be  astonished  when  I should 
hear  it  from  Julius  himself.  During  the  next 
day  I was  visited  by  others  of  the  colored 
church,  who  also  spoke  of  Julius,  of  his  remark- 
able experience,  of  his  angelic  looks,  and  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a kind  of  rapt  utterance, 
carrying  them  almost  beyond  this  present  evil 
world. 

Of  coarse  I was  somewhat  expectant  when  the 
Saturday  evening  came,  and  in  arranging  for  the 
narrations,  acting  according  to  an  old  maxim, 
I thought  I would  reserve  the  best  for  the  last. 
So  after  the  others  had  finished  I called  up  Ju- 
lias, fully  expecting  that  he  would  electrify  both 
myself  and  the  colored  assembly.  And  so  ho 
did. 

The  boy  had  a very  bright,  impressible-look- 
ing face,  with  large  gazelle  eyes,  and  an  expres- 
sion denoting  great  liveliness  and  emotional 
susceptibility.  He  commenced  his  experience 
after  the  accustomed  manner,  and  it  contained 
all  the  usual  figures,  the  same  pressure,  same 
light,  same  relief.  In  all  of  which  he  was  evi- 
dently under  restraint,  and  was  acting  a part 
which  had  been  taught  him.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, having  completed  the  formal  routine  ex- 
perience, his  whole  face  brightened,  his  eyes  as- 
sumed a suffused  expression,  and,  breaking  from 
the  beaten  path,  he  commenced : 

“ An’  den  I went  to  hebben.’* 

“Whatl”  said  I. 

“ An*  den  I went  to  hebben.” 

* ‘ Stop,  J ulins.  You  mean  yon  had  a dream, 
and  thought  you  went  to  heaven.” 

“No,  Sah:  an’  den  I went  to  hebben,  and 
dere  I see  dc  Lord  Jesus,  a sUtin'  behind  de  door 
oaC  a reading  his  Bible," 

Julius’s  experience  never  got  beyond  that 
heavenly  scene,  though  he  had  plenty  more  to 
relate.  And  yet  the  rapt,  earnest  look,  the  ex- 
panded iris,  the  irrepressible  vehemence  of  the 
rhapsodist,  all  showed  a most  unmistakable  sin- 
cerity. Had  he  continued  a few  moments  longer 
a third  part  of  the  audience  would  have  been  in 
transports,  and  many  of  them  in  convulsions. 

The  same  propensity  is  perceptible  in  their 
personification,  or  rather  materialization,  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  expressive  of  either  moral  attain- 
ments or  moral  states.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  far  the  negro’s  ideas  of  holiness 
and  happiness  bear  any  relatioil  to  what  we  un- 
derstand by  the  states  or  conditions  which  to  us 
are  expressed  by  these  terms.  A ludicrous  in- 
cident, illustrating  the  ideas  of  happiness  which 
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some  of  them  entertain,  occumd  at  one  of  these 
experience  meetings.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  that  peculiar  happiness  attendant  upon  ho- 
liness, and  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, could  hardly  have  been  embraced  in  the 
description. 

There  were  present  some  twenty  or  more  can- 
didates, who  had  professed  conversion  at  a recent 
revival  meeting.  Among  them  was  a woman 
of  a bright  and  lively  temperament,  and  who  in 
her  experience,  after  exhausting  the  usual  com- 
monplace description,  dwelt  quite  glowingly  upon 
the  happy  feelings  which  had  resulted  from  the 
change.  So  very  vivid  seemed  her  enjoyment 
that  the  pastor,  wishing  to  test  the  depth  of  her 
knowledge,  took  some  pains  to  elicit  a more  mi- 
nute definition.  Thus : 

Well,  Susan,  what  do  yon  mean  by  feeling 
so  happy  ?” 

“ Oh,  Sah,  I so  lovin’.  I loves  ebery  ting 
an’  ebeiy  body.  I loves  de  bird  in  de  yard,  an’ 
de  close-line,  an’  de  gate-poss,  an’  ebery  ting. 
I so  happy.” 

“ But,  Susan,  we  want  to  know  how  you  feel 
when  you  feel  happy.  Describe  your  feelings.” 

“ Oh,  Sahi  I so  happy ; I can’t  tell,  Sah,  how 
happy.”  (Pause. ) “I  feel,  Sah,  jes8  like  I had 
ajiddie  in  my  belly.'' 

But  in  seeking  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  negro’s  conceptions  of 
religious  things  no  less  serious  difficulty  is  ex- 
peyrienced  from  their  vague  and  indefinite  use 
of  language  when  attempting  to  describe  their 
ideas.  No  doubt  their  ideas  upon  many  sub- 
jects are  to  themselves  clearly  defined,  and  could 

clearly  expressed  to  others  had  they  any  true 
conception  of  the  form  and  meaning  of  words. 
But,  with  their  super-sensuous  temperaments, 
and  entire  ignorance  of  written  language,  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  should  be  captivated  with 
words  containing  certain  sounds,  and  then,  upon 
occasions  which  seem  to  them  appropriate,  re- 
peat the  words  which  have  imprest  them  pleas- 
ingly, without  the  most  remote  conception  of 
their  meaning. 

Hero  is  an  incident  very  illustrative  of  this 
propensity:  A gentleman,  under  appointment 
as  missionary  to  Japan,  had  been  visiting  us, 
and  when  leaving  was  accompanied  by  Joe, 
whose  business  it  was  to  attend  the  wharf  at- 
tached to  the  premises,  and  carry  whatever  bag- 
gage was  to  be  transported  tjo  or  from  the  house. 
After  seeing  the  gentleman  fairly  off,  and  while 
returning  to  the  house,  Joe,  who  had  heard  part 
of  the  conversation  between  us,  and  who  had 
some  ideas  as  to  what  it  referred,  delivered  him- 
self as  follows : 

**I  s’pose,  Sir,  we  nebber  eee  dat  gentleman 
no  more.  S’pose  he  gwine  among  dem  heathen- 
ers.” 

^^Tes,  Joe,  he  is  going  among  them  heathen- 
ors.” 

Joe,  having  been  thus  successful  in  his  pre- 
liminary investigations,  after  pondering  the  sub- 
ject for  some  minutes,  formally  announced  his 
conclusions : 
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Massa,  what  kind  of  people  is  dem  heathen- 
ers  ? ’Specs  dey  got  no  moralizin'  conversations^ 
no  'liyious  jurediciions  among  ’em.” 

An  opinion  to  the  truth  of  which  the  master 
assenting,  Joe  was  hencefortli  perfectly  satisfied. 

We  think  it  must  appear  very  palpably  evi- 
dent that  the  attempt  to  infer  the  character  of 
ideas  and  conceptions  concerning  religious  truths 
from  language  used  so  very  independently  is  the 
pursuit  of  a very  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  un- 
der very  peculiar  difficulties.  We  may  perhaps 
reach,  through  a happy  faculty  of  conjecturing 
what  is  meant,  some  faint  idea  of  the  negro’s 
meaning ; but  we  can  never  judge  of  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  what  they  otter, 
especially  concerning  spiritual  operations  and 
truths. 

Here  is  a specimen  of  what  occurred  at  a 
prayer-meeting  on  a plantation.  This  colored 
brother”  always  made  himself  veiy  conspicuous 
in  devotional  meetings,  and  always  edified  the 
assembled  congregation  by  prayer  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

“ O Lord,  hab  mercy  on  Mars  Posey’s  Ben, 
what  don’t  know  his  God  from  a side  of  sole- 
leather.  An’,  Ben,  if  you  don’t  get  de  ’pentanco 
and  seek  de  consummation,  you  gone  ’fore  you 
knows  it.  An’,  O Lord,  dere  more  sich  sinners 
here  now.  An’,  sinners,  ef  yon  nebber  pray  to 
Jesus,  de  debbel  hab  you  for  sure.  Oh,  sinners, 
’pent  gin  dem  circumstances.  Make  de  ponder- 
ashun  ’fore  de  summongcr  catch  you.  O Massa 
I Lord  Jesus,  help  dese  poor  sinners!” 

This  brother  always  prayed  as  if  the  Deity 
was  bodily  present  among  the  sinners.  Hence 
ho  addressed  each  alternately,  continuing  thus 
until  the  close  of  his  prayer,  and  ending  with 
the  following  characteristic : 

Much  obleeyed for  your  hind  'tention,  AmenT' 


AGATHA  AND  THE  EXILE.  ^ 

A FOREIGNER  is  sometimes  a veiy  singu- 
lar being.  A woman  is  always. 

In  New  York  they  have— or  used  to  have — 

“ Evenings” — ^with  an  B. 

An  Evening  is  a weekly  ceremony  by  people 
who  make  soiled  linen  of  their  friends ; putting 
them  off  all  the  week,  and  then  doing  them  all 
up  at  once.  It  is  a social  washing-day. 

It  is  a sort  of  Sunday  too.  I mean  a “ man- 
Sunday,”  as  I have  fieard  children — the  unre- 
gencrate  little  scamps !— call  Fast-days.  That 
is,  it  is  a weekly  occasion  to  worship  eminent 
human  beings,  if  any  can  be  procured  for  the 
purpose. 

Standing  inconspicuous  among  the  worship- 
ers at  the  Evening  in  question — the  crowd,  the 
commonalty,  invited  because  they  each  count 
for  one — standing  thus  in  the  front  parlor,  I 
felt  a movement  toward  the  further  room.  Pick- 
pockets and  I know  how  to  penetrate  a crowd ; 
in  a moment  1 was  near  the  front  of  the  curious 
throng.  What  is  it  ? 

A little,  stout,  dark-complexioned  haiiy  Ger- 
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man,  that’s  all  — such  as  probably  has  Slavic 
or  Jewish  blood  in  him.  Pshaw ! I said  to  my- 
self. I am  instinctively  more  than  half  a “ Na- 
tive American and  quoting  the  blast  batcher 
who  found  that  “ it  was  only  a man  killed” — 
“Pshaw  1 I thought  it  was  a dog-fight !” 

Upon  looking  again,  1 said  to  myself,  1 have 
certainly  seen  him ! He  looks  doggish  enough. 
It  may  be  a dog-fight  after  all ; for  the  man’s 
atmosphere  and  bearing  made  me  feel  combat- 
ive I It  may  be  a mistake,  but  I trust  my  in- 
stinct, and  always  grow  fightful  toward  people 
who  disgust  me  at  sight. 

I fell  to  work  retracing  one  long  train  of  rec- 
ollections after  another  of  my  checkered  city  life 
for  five  years  bock.  I could  not  recall  him. 
Public  dinners,  publishers’  back-shops,  eating 
saloons,  newspaper  offices,  concerts,  billiard- 
rooms,  opera,  orchestra-players,  German  polit- 
ical meetings,  lager  beer  shops,  chess-clubs, 
Castle  Garden,  French  Theatre,  Carman  Thea- 
tre, hotel  bar-rooms,  street  faces,  great  balls, 
private  parties.  Evenings — no  trace ; and  still  I 
said  to  myself.  The  dog ! I have  seen  him  before. 

What  is  ho  about? 

A little  speech,  it  would  seem;  a Littell 
Shpeechy  he  calls  it:  “Ladeez  and  gentelmen, 
1 vill  preeface  my  Littell  r-r-romance  with  a 
Littell  Shpeech.” 

Jewish,  decidedly.  Stay  I — no — Sonthem 
Germany.  It  is  there  that  they  say  schpitz  for 
spitz.  Schlcicrmacher  did  so.  He  was  one  day 
at  Halle  blaming  people  for  being  under  the  do- 
minion of  bad  habits,  when  one  asked  him  why 
he  was  under  the  dominion  of  this  one?  “Ana 
I?”  said  he — he  had  not  known  it.  “I  will 
leave  it  off,  beginning  with  next  Sunday,”  when 
he  was  to  preach.  And  he  did. 

Strong  man,  Schleiermacher. 

The  hostess  was  near  me.  “ Who  is  he  ?”  I 

whispered. 

“ Baron  von  Krautengarten ; but  he  does  not 
use  the  title.  He  was  driven  away  by  the  rev- 
olution of  1849.  He  brought  a little  money  to 
this  country ; but  he  is  a man  of  great  force  of 
character,  and  can  not  be  idle.  He  is  teaching 
mnsic  and  German.  He  is  only  Mr.  Eranten- 
garten  at  present.” 

Meanwhile  I was  also  hearing  the  Littell 
Shpeech.  This  informed  the  company  that  the 
shpe^er’s  ancestors,  the  Raugrafen,  on  the 
Lower  Rhino  (am  Niederrheiriy  ho  said,  inter- 
jecting the  German)  had  once  gotten  into  a 
family  snarl  of  the  period ; pending  which  the 
Raugraf,  a fine  young  man,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  other  Raugraf,  a coarse  old  man,  who  in- 
serted the  youth  out  of  hand  into  einem  tevjlischen 
Fpilerkammem,  a diabolical  torture-chamber,  or 
dungeon,  called  der  Teufelshenlcershokle — the 
Devil’s  Executioner’s  Hole.  Here  the  poor  fel- 
low, much  annoyed  by  bugs  and  slugs  and  bats 
and  rats,  that  nibbled  his  toes  and  bit  him  on 
the  nose,  sought  to  assuage  his  anguish  by  the 
composition  of  the  r-r-romance  which  he,  the 
Freiherr — ^the  Baron,  that  is  to  say-^would  now 
sing. 


Bad  thing  for  the  Raugraf. 

Am  Niederrhein,  my  friend  ? said  I to  myself. 

Your  family  has  gone  down  stream.  When  I 
knew  about  the  Raugraves — the  Wild  Counts^ 
they  were  “situate,  lying,  and  being”  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  And,  not  to  refer  to  Kohlrausch, 
even  old  Heinsius’s  dictionary  says  their  fami- 
lies are  long  ago  extinct. 

Ah!  It  popped  into  my  head  just  as  he 
made  a ridiculous  vulgar-foreign  bow,  and  plant- 
ing his  hat,  rim  downward,  on  the  piano-forte, 
and  passing  his  clumsy  hands  through  his  glib 
(an  enormous  mass  of  tangled  hair,  the  orna- 
ment and  defense,  decus  et  tutamen^  of  the  Irish 
kerne.  See  Notes  to  “Rokeby,”  also  Somcr’s 
“Tracts,”  i.  678,  and  the  curious  fac-simile 
wood-cuts.  It  is  the  presentation  copy  which 
Walter  Scott  sent  to  Robert  Southey  that  I am 
thinking  of,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Historical  Society,  at  Hartford.  So  much 
hair  made  mo  also  think.  Wonder  if  he  ever 
had  plica  Polonica  f Excuse  this  long  sprawl- 
ing parenthesis,  but  what  else  could  I do  ? I 
dislike  foot-notes) — passing  his  hands  through  ' 
his  glib,  took  his  place  on  the  piano-stool.  Peek- 
a-bo!  I thought,  as  little  boys  cry  out  when 
they  find  each  other.  Peek-a-bo ! I see  you  I 

But  it  is  no  great  discovery  after  all.  This 
is  Agatha  Martin’s  German  teacher ; no  more. 

She  told  me  she  was  studying  with  him. 

Did  I mention  the  voice  of  the  Freihen-  ? Its 
first  sound  had  given  me  a second  little  start  and 
puzzling  untraceable  reminder.  Put  your  face 
within  the  top  of  an  empty  barrel  and  talk.  It 
is  a big,  echoing,  booming,  pob-wobbling  (this 
word  describes  it ; no  English  word  will.  It  is 
Coromantee.  See  Rev.  Mr.  Codfinder’s  Coro- 
mantce  Dictionary,  p.  8462)  sort  of  sound ; and 
thus  talked  the  Baron ; disproportionately;  like 
a great  bull-frog. 

He  had  also  a furtive  and  restless  and  uncer- 
tain eye ; an  uneasy  look ; as  if  he  would  fain 
see  whether  some  one  might  not  be  lying  in  wait 
for  him.  Charity  would  have  dictated  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  arose  from  his  fear  of  the  agents 
of  that  successful  and  revengeful  despotism  from 
which  he  had  fied.  But  in  this  particular — for 
this  occasion  only — Charity  and  I differed. 

The  Freiherr’s  song  was  naught ; a sentiment- 
al, lamentable  High  Dutch  outcry  against  every 
thing  in  general,  and  sundry  personal  enemies, 
obscurely  described,  in  particular;  with  many  an 
A chi  and  mein  Ilerz! — in  short,  what  I have 
heard  country  folks  call  “a  lurry.”  There  was 
something  ridiculous  in  singing  sentiment  in 
that  great  roaring,  extravagant  pedal-bass  of  a 
voice;  and  at  the  best,  most  German  men’s  sing- 
ing is  curiously  over-seasoned  with  grunts  and 
gutturals.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
deeply  moved,  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  their 
non-understanding  of  the  Grerman  tongue.  The 
hostess,  whose  strong  shrewd  sense  did  not  per- 
mit her  to  be  much  enraptured,  preserved  a de- 
cent gravity,  and  on  seeing  the  laugh  in  my  eyes 
shook  her  pretty  head  at  me  with  so  much  mean- 
ing that  I was  fain  to  exclaim  with  the  rest  as 
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the  Freiherr  stinted  in  his  song,  How  b^ntiful ! 
How  affecting ! 

“Where  does  the  Baron  live?”  I inquired  of 
my  fair  entertainer. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  she,  “nobody  knows. 
Poor  man ! He  must  be  very  proud,  or  very 
melancholy  about  his  home  and  friends ; for  ho 
seems  to  avoid  all  intimate  acquaintances,  and  he 
stays  entirely  alone,  except  when  he  is  giving  les- 
sons, or  w'hen  he  very  rarely  goes  into  society.” 

I sympathized  in  a proper  manner  with  the 
sorrows  of  this  hapless  exile ; and  at  the  end 
of  the  Evening  I departed. 

I was  excessively  puzzled,  notwithstanding 
my  recollection  which  somehow  seemed  not  to 
solve  my  query,  Where  have  I seen  him  ? 

And  the  more  I dwelt  upon  the  sad  fate  of 
this  heart-broken  stranger  the  less  sorrow  I felt 
for  him,  and  the  more  dislike ; doubtless  an  in- 
human state  of  mind,  but  not  avoidable  by  me. 
And  so  I still  pored  over  my  recollections,  and 
rooted  abont  in  the  caverns  of  memory  with  that 
painful,  obscure  conviction,  known  to  most  per- 
sons, of  being  within  easy  arm’s-length  of  the 
required  remembrance,  if  one  only  knew  which 
way  to  stretch  out  one’s  hand  into  the  dark  for  it, 

A couple  of  days  afterward  I called  on  mag- 
nificent Agatha  Martin. 

On  my  way  I met  young  Henry  Silkie,  a good 
fellow — now  of  Sinchaw  and  Silkie,  jobters. 
In  the  coarse  of  a brief  conversation, 

“Queer  thing  about  Agatha  Martin!”  ob- 
served Silkie. 

“No!  What?” 

“They  say  she’s  going  to  have  that  German 
teacher,  Mr.  Crowd-in-garden,  or  something.” 

“ Mr.  Krautengarten  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Whew !”  I said ; but  enlarged  on  the  topic 
no  further  except  briefly  to  discredit  it.  But  1 
had  not  seen  her,  until  the  Evening,  for  six 
months  and  more.  That  is  a long  time.  Wo- 
men are  strange  beings,  even  the  loveliest  of 
them.  See  Titania.  Mr.  N.  Bottom,  the  wor- 
thy weaver,  is  a personification  of  the  delusions 
that  women  too  often  only  wake  out  of  to  find 
themselves  not  freed  from,  but  securely  married 
to,  some  sordid  mechanical  fellow  with  an  ass’s 
head.  So  I thought  I would  go  and  see. 

“How  do  you  prosper  in  German,  Miss 
Agatha  ? [Vie  gehts  ?” 

“ A little  in  reading  and  writing,”  she  said; 
“ but  not  much  to  speak,  or  to  speak  of.” 

“ May  I see  that  exercise?” 

“Certainly;”  and  she  handed  it  to  me.  I 
looked  cursorily  over  it  and  returned  it. 

“Very  good  German,  Miss  Agatha;  and  a 
very  good  translation  you  make.  He  gives  it  to 
you  in. manuscript  to  give  you  practice  in  Ger- 
man handwriting,  I presume?” 

“ Partly,  no  doubt,”  said  the  honest  Agatha. 
“ But  he  could  not  give  it  to  me  in  print,  I sup- 
pose ? Has  the  Baron  published  his  Memoirs  ?” 

“ Oh !”  I exclaimed,  discovering  a new  light. 
“ That  is  his  personal  experience,  is  it  ?” 

“ Yes.  It  is  really  very  affecting.  He  would 


scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  write  it  out  for 
me.  There  is  very  much  that  is  noble  about 
him.  And  so  retiring!” 

I meditated  a moment.  “ I wish,  Miss  Mar- 
tin, you  would  let  me  be  present  at  your  next 
lesson.  If  I am  satisfied  with  the  Baron’s  in- 
structions I will  gladly  take  a coarse  or  two  to 
refresh  my  pronunciation.” 

She  looked  a little  surprised,  but  I preserved 
an  entirely  serious  face,  and  she  consented. 

The  lesson  was  next  day.  I was  quite  punc- 
tual. The  Baron  was  also  prompt  in  ap])earing ; 
and  although  when  Miss  Martin  presented  me  I 
endeavored  to  be  as  cordial  as  the  case  would 
admit,  I thought  the  exiled  noble  seemed  a little 
uneasy ; and  he  bestowed  upon  me  more  than 
one  of  his  furtive  glances.  The  lesson  duly 
commenced,  and  I found  no  disagreeable  em- 
ployment in  gazing  upon  Miss  Martin’s  face — in 
watching  closely  and  enjoying  deeply  the  quick 
and  flashing  intelligence  of  her  great  dark  eyes, 
the  happy  smile  with  which  she  seized  every 
new  portion  of  knowledge,  the  dainty  delicacy 
of  her  perfect  hand,  the  atmosphere  of  loveli- 
ness that  radiated  from  her. 

The  Freiherr  did  as  well,  perhaps,  as  most 
teachers  of  Gorman.  A little  danderheaded 
possibly ; not  a very  highly-educated  German ; 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  success  lay  in  the 
ready  perceptions  and  correct  and  retentive  mind 
of  the  pupil.  After  all  it  is  the  scholar  who 
teaches. 

Still,  as  before,  I was  annoyed  with  the  dim- 
mest of  remembrances  of  the  Baron,  which  I 
could  by  no  possible  effort  fix  or  follow.  But 
I cared  not  so  much  for  that.  I was  also  in- 
vestigating a problem  of  much  deeper  interest  to 
me,  though  for  no  very  good  reason  that  I could 
have  named,  to  wit,  whether  Agatha  could  pos- 
sibly be  bending  from  her  sphere  toward  this 
squatty,  frowzle-headed,  canaster-smoking  High 
Dutch  Endymion  ? 

It  must  confessed  that  my  heart  sunk  with- 
in me  as  I watched.  Yet  I could  not  have  said 
in  words  what  it  was : something  in  their  inter- 
course not  precisely  like  that  of  ordinary  pupil 
and  teacher— a sh^e  more  of  confidingness  in 
her ; a quiet  air  of  interest,  perhaps ; an  evident 
respect,  as  for  a hero.  Dear  me!  I thought; 
if  you  could  have  seen  his  little  exhibition  at 
the  Evening!  And  what  is  there  in  him? 
But  woman  is  an  epitome  of  mankind,  like  Dry- 
den’s  “man  so  various.”  Her  first  hero  is  veiy 
probably  a wooden  head.  It  is  from  the  wor- 
ship of  stocks  and  stones  that  mankind  creeps 
upward  to  that  of  heroes  and  gods  and  God. 

Each  of  us  can  remember  Miss  A , of  whom 

every  one  properly  said,  How  could  she  fancy 
him  I He  isn’t  half  good  enough  for  her. 

Never  mind,  I said  to  myself  as  the  lesson 
concluded,  here’s  at  you,  frowzle-headed  hero! 
And  bowing,  I administered  a compliment  on 
Mr.  Krautengarten’s  skill  in  instruction. 

“Yaez,”  he  said,  “Mees  Martin  will  soon 
shpeak  DoiUch'^  (so,  broadly  and  distinctly) 
“ very  veil.” 
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I further  intimated  my  deep  interest  in  the 
series  of  personal  adventures,  with  an  account 
of  which  he  had  favored  Miss  Martin.  X spoke 
with  great  gravity,  but  though  the  German  gen- 
tleman, unversed  in  the  feeling  of  English,  did 
not  mistrust  any  thing,  Agatha  did,  as  I saw  by 
a dubious  glance  at  me.  The  Baron  replied, 

“Yaez;  I suffered  much.  I fought  so  well 
as  1 could.  1 sometime  vonder  I am  alive  to 
tell  of  so  manv  dangers.” 

“It  is  wonderful,”  I said,  assenting  blandly. 
“But  dangers  sometimes  seem  to  make  life 
long,  as  fire  case-hardens  steel.  You  do  not 
seem — ^pardon  me — more  than  thirty-five,  and 
yet  your  very  interesting  narrative  begins  at 
twenty.  So  you  must  be  seventy-three  years 
old,  since  you  first  published  your  very  interest- 
ing memoir  in  1788.” 

The  sweet  manner  and  odd  matter  of  my  ob- 
servations made  Agatha  look  more  puzzled  than 
I had  ever  conceived  that  any  one  person  could 
look.  My  extreme  and  deferential  politeness 
seemed  to  perplex  the  Baron  also,  for  he  an- 
swered, visibly  annoyed,  however, 

* ‘ Sir,  you  joke.  I understand  you  not.” 

“Allow  me,”  I replied,  with  possibly  a more 
exquisite  blandness  than  before.  And  drawing 
from  my  pocket  a small  and  dingy  book  in  mot- 
tled calf  binding,  with  a green  lal^l  on  the  back 
and  red  edges,  I opened  it  at  a mark  and  hand- 
ed it  to  the  Baron  von  Krautengarten  with  a 
sweet  smile  and  a bow,  pointing  to  a title,  un- 
der which,  in  small  type,  were  the  words  ^^Erst 
ausgegeheuj  1788” — First  put  forth,  1788. 

The  Baron  glanced  at  the  title,  looked  furi- 
ously at  me,  dashed  the  book  violently  down, 
and,  I thought,  was  inclined  to  make  a scene. 
But  I left  off  looking  polite,  and  silently  gazed 
upon  him  with  eyes  that  must  have  expressed 
something  of  the  angry  contempt  which  was  hot 
and  bitter  within  me;  for  he  was  cowed  at  once, 
muttered  something  about  not  having  any  “com- 
bat” before  ladies,  and  about  seeing  mo  else- 
where. And  he  took  himself  off  in  a most  hur- 
ried and  unheroic  manner,  which  would,  in  fact, 
have  been  totally  sneaking  had  the  Baron  been 
a detected  impostor. 

When  he  was  gone  Agatha  asked  me,  all  in 
a flutter, 

‘ ‘ Pray  what  is  it  ? How  savage  you  look  I” 

“Oh!  not  much.  I could  not  bear  to  see 
you  so  imposed  on.  It  is  simply  this;  Our 
friend  the  Baron  made  the  narrative  his  own  by 
the  wise  man’s  method  of  conveyance  only.” 

And  I showed  her  in  my  book  her  wonderful 
exercise  all  printed  out  at  full  length  in  an  un- 
commonly neat  German  “long  primer,”  but 
with  a hero  of  a different  name.  It  was  a story 
by  Heinrich  Zschokke,  written  during  those  ear- 
ly wanderings  of  his  with  strolling  actors ; it 
had  first  appeared  in  some  miserable  little  Ger- 
man paper,  and  was  reprinted  only  in  a recent 
edition  of  Zschokke ’s  works,  where  I,  a special 
admirer  of  his,  had  read  it.  I have  yet,  or  had, 
the  Korrespondezy  or  Blatty  or  something,  which 
belonged  to  the  Baron,  containing  the  story  os 


first  printed.  We  found  it  on  his  table  when 
we  searched  his  room. 

Agatha  was  disenchanted.  She  paid  and  dis- 
missed her  teacher.  She  had  no  idea  that  I 
really  knew  German.  Would  I sometimes  help 
her  a little  ? Yes. 

I was  walking  homeward  some  time  after  these 
things,  not  exactly  late  one  night,  but  very  early 
next  morning,  slowly  and  meditatively.  Pass- 
ing Mr.  Martin’s  house  I paused  a moment,  for 
no  particular  reason  except  that  Agatha  lived 
there,  and  with  idle  attention  I scanned  the 
broad  stone  front,  the  windows,  the  heavily  arch- 
ed and  deeply  recessed  door.  This  last  seemed 
ajar.  Passing  up  the  front  steps,  I found  that  it 
was  so.  Glancing  along  the  street  I saw  some 
one  leisurely  approaching.  I stepped  softly  and 
quickly  to  meet  him,  and  said,  without  stopping 
to  chatter, 

“My  friend,  will  you  run  round  to  the  po- 
lice-station in  the  next  street  but  one,  and  tell 
them  I’ve  caught  some  burglars  in  Mr.  Mar- 
tin’s house,  No.  135  Street?”  And  I 

showed  him  the  house. 

“ Yaez,”  he  replied,  in  a preternatural  deep 
voice,  and  set  off. 

The  Baron ! And  at  that  moment  the  miss- 
ing link  of  associations  fell  into  place ; the  long- 
sought-for  circumstances  flashed  into  my  mind ; 
Police  court ; charge,  swindling  a landlady,  in 
character  of  a Hungarian  exile ; sentence,  three 
months  on  the  Island. 

It  was  a Bufliciently  clear  recollection.  I 
wish,  thought  I,  there  were  a more  trusty  mes- 
senger. But  there  was  not.  The  case  admit- 
ted of  no  delay;  and  relying  on  my  strength 
and  skill,  long  trained  in  boxing  and  athletics, 

I turned  to  enter  into  the  silent  house  to  bag  a 
burglar. 

What  followed  is  far  longer  to  tell  than  it 
was  to  happen.  I ascended  the  steps  quickly 
and  softly.  As  I pushed  open  the  door  scream 
upon  scream  came  terribly  from  within.  I 
sprang  forward.  As  I flung  back  the  inner 
door,  forgetting  to  be  noiseless,  the  screams 
hushed  with  a choking  sound,  and  there  was  a 
moment’s  stillness.  Burglars  are  a quick-eared 
tribe.  The  fellow  had  heard  me.  As  I placed 
my  foot  upon  the  lower  stair  something  fell 
heavily  upon  the  floor  above.  I gazed  for  an 
instant  intently  upward.  Some  white  thing, 
dimly  seen,  moved  in  the  air  above  the  stair- 
head. I felt  that  the  fellow  was  there,  was 
aiming  something  to  throw  down  and  rake  the 
stairway.  As  I dropped  quickly  on  one  knee 
and  bowed  low,  whizl  crash!  and  a great 
heavy  pitcher,  or  slop-jar,  dashed  into  frag- 
ments upon  the  marble  hall  floor.  It  would 
have  killed  me.  Up  I sprung,  and  down  sprang 
he  from  his  coign  of  vantage.  Midway  we  met, 
and  I delivered  him  a heavy,  lightning-swift, 
straight  right-hand  hit,  aimed  with  good  box- 
er’s instinct,  and  so  desperately  given  that  it 
knocked  him  backward  upon  the  stairs.  I 
sprang  upon  him — (a  burglar,  like  a mad  dog, 
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must  be  slain  if  meddled  with  at  all)--caught 
his  throat,  and  knocked  his  head  on  a stair- 
edge  with  a bang  that  might  have  split  a ten-pin 
ball.  Yet  the  hard-headed  niscal  was  scarcely 
stunned,  though  I felt  him  slippery  with  his 
blood.  He  struggled  smartly,  and  getting  my 
hand  in  his  mouth  by  (his)  good  fortune,  made 
his  fangs  meet  handsomely  in  the  ball  of  my 
thumb.  As  we  kicked  and  squirmed  in  grim 
silence  I thought  1 heard  some  faint  moan  above. 
It  might  be  Agatha  strangling  for  what  I knew. 
I don’t  think  any  ten  men  would  have  handled 
me  at  that  moment.  With  a jerk  I tore  all 
loose ; with  a guess  and  a gripe,  fortunately 
both  correct,  I seized  my  attached  friend  at 
throat  and  waistband,  and,  with  one  tremen- 
dous wrench,  flung  him  past  me  and  downward. 
He  struck  heavily  and  lay  still.  I lea[>ed  up 
into  the  broad  upper  hall.  The  gaslight  was 
turned  down,  burning  low,  and  a faint  smell 
of  chloroform  was  in  the  air.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  hall  lay  something  white.  I stepped 
across  and  raised  it  from  the  floor.  I knew  it 
was  Agatha,  though  I could  not  well  distin- 
guish her  features.  I knew  her  room,  for  I 
had  serenaded  her.  I was  not  sorry  that  it  was 
ray  duty  to  lift  her  lovely,  helpless  form,  and 
carry  her  into  her  own  chamber.  I laid  her 
down  and  covered  her  up,  sprang  out,  yelled 
up  stairs, 

“Bridget!  Molly!”  and  turned  to  find  Mr. 
Martin.  The  second  room  I entered  was  his. 
A small  blue  jet  of  almost  lightless  flame  burned 
from  the  W'all-fixturc,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
heavy  >vith  chloroform.  I turned  the  light 
to  its  full  strength.  The  master  of  the  house 
was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  stupor  of 
the  burglar’s  drug.  I caught  a glass  from  the 
wash-stand,  filled  it  with  water,  and  unceremoni- 
ously doused  him  with  it.  He  fumbled  under 
bis  pillow  for  a pistol  as  he  came  to. 

“ It’s  I,  Mr.  Martin — Harry  Johnston.  You’d 
better  see  to  Agatha.  I must  step  round  to 
the  police  station.” 

He  sprang  up,  was  half  dressed  in  an  instant, 
and  went  into  his  daughter’s  room.  Return- 
ing, he  said,  “She’s  doing  pretty  well — feels  a 
little  faint.  Come  back,  wdll  you?” 

I “Yes.”  And  I was  going  down  stairs,  when 
heavy  feet  came  up  the  outer  steps.  “There’s 
the  police,  now,”  I said,  and  ran  down  to  meet 
them.  If  I had  not  caught  hard  at  the  balus- 
trade my  bull-headed  friend  would  have  been 
more  or  less  revenged,  for  I stumbled  over  him 
where  he  lay  at  the  stair-foot,  and  barely  saved 
myself  from  a fall  as  the  officers  entered. 

“ You’re  long  enough,  Captain  Norris,”  I said, 
recognizing  their  leader  in  the  half  light  from 
the  upper  hall.  “ A little  job  here  for  you.” 

“Hallo,  Mr.  Johnston,  that  you!  Long? 
Just  happened  past,  that’s  all,  and  caught  Billy 
the  Dutchman  outside  on  the  keen  jump.  So 
I hived  him  and  looked  out  for  open  doors. 
Got  him  all  safe  outside  there.  Did  you  send 
for  me  ?” 

“Billy^  the  Dutchman?”  I queried.  They 


“Yes,”  I said.  “ Sent  Billy  himself,  if  this 
is  Billy;  he  was  on  guard  outside,  and  I didn’t 
know  him.  He  did  not  mean  you  should  have 
the  news  so  soon,  I imagine.  But  here’s  an- 
other for  you,  Captain.” 

Two  of  the  men  had  already  lifted  my  antago- 
nist to  a sitting  posture  on  the  stairs,  and  one 
raised  his  head.  “ Some  one’s  hit  him  in  the 
face  with  a stone,  I should  think,”  said  the  offi- 
cer, inspecting  a very  bloody  visage. 

“ My  fist,  I guess,”  I answered.  “ I caught 
him  with  a very  neat  straight  right-hander.” 

“Maybe,”  said  the  policeman,  dubiously. 

“But  if  that’s  the  doin’s  of  your  fist,  mister, 
you  needn’t  put  yourself  out  to  hit  me.” 

“ Get  some  cold  water,  will  you  ?”  said  Norris, 
and  with  much  trouble  wo  brought  the  fellow 
again  to  a consciousness  of  this  present  world, 

“It’s  that  blessed  Yellow  Jack,”  .said  Norris, 
with  evident  satisfaction,  as  the  application  of 
the  water  revealed  an  uncommonly  ugly  and 
damaged  phiz. 

Agatha  was  dreadfully  startled  again  next 
morning  at  finding  about  her  all  the  bloody 
finger-marks  which  I had  left  on  her  white  rai- 
ment, and  she  was  ill  a few  days  wth  the  fright 
and  agitation  of  the  affair.  But  no  other  harm 
was  done,  and  nothing  was  lost.  It  w’as  a narrow 
escape  enough,  however.  Jack  had  about  him 
Mr.  Martin’s  very  well  stored  pocket-book,  and 
two  gold  watches.  But  if  I had  not  come  in 
upon  the  horrible  mulatto  scoundrel ! 

Chloroform  usually  stupefies,  but  as  is  the 
case  with  opium,  there  are  some  who  are  made 
unnaturally  wakeful  by  it.  Billy  the  Dutch- 
man— (bunglers  and  thieves,  like  actors  and  au- 
thors, monks  and  nuns,  have  professional  names; 
this  was  the  Baron’s  name  “ in  irreligion”) — had 
well  “ comatosed”  Mr.  Martin,  but  in  rejxjating 
the  experiment  on  Agatha  a few  minutes  after- 
ward he  awakened  her.  She  had  juni|)cd  out 
of  bed  and  reached  the  hall,  but  the  fellow  caught 
her  there,  possibly  only  intending  to  silence  her 
for  his  owm  safety.  Her  own  small  strength 
could  certainly  not  have  saved  her  from  any 
violence  which  he  might  have  intended,  and  she 
fainted  w'hen  he  choked  her  and  dropped  her  to 
pay  attention  to  me. 

The  Baron  and  his  mulatto  mate  are  at  Sing 
Sing. 

It  is  almost  a pity  that  my  story  can  not  have 
its  natural  ending,  viz.  : a marriage  between 
Agatha  and  me  her  preserver.  But  I did  not 
marry  her,  for  reasons  which  I will  present  in 
logical  order : 

1.  I did  not  want  to  marry  her,  because : 

a.)  She  was  my  cousin,  and  we  had  been 

brought  up  together  almost  like  brother  and 
sister. 

I 6.)  I had  been  married  two  years,  and  Aga- 
tha had  been  bridemaidat  the  wedding,  and  god- 
mother to  our  child. 

2.  She  did  not  wish  to  marry  me,  because : 

a.  and  b,')  As  above,  tnuiatis  mfitaTidis^  and 

c.)  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  my 
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Famous  the  deeds  by  oar  fathers  done! 

List  to  the  Battle  of  Bennington! 

Stalnrart  In  body  and  lion  In  heart 

The  heroes  that  boro  in  that  battle  their  part 

Oft  did  my  grandsire  tell  the  strife 

Till  the  winter  storm  with  the  sounda  grew  rife. 

The  wind  shrieked  wild  with  the  tones  of  fear, 

The  hail  was  the  musketry  smiting  my  ear. 

And  the  rusty  old  king’s4irm  seemed  to  call 
From  the  broad  moase  antlers  against  the  wall: 

’Twas  at  the  clo^sc  of  a summer’s  day; 

(One  snowy  night  I thus  heard  him  say.) 

All  through  the  hours  from  early  mom 
Had  I been  working  among  the  corn: 

And  now  I watched  in  the  sunset  glo  r 
The  shadows  longer  and  stronger  grow. 

Leagues  of  fore'?t  that  hid  the  day 
Swept  from  my  cabin  of  logs  away, 

Aud  naught  of  tidings  e’er  touched  my  ear 
From  the  world  lying  dimly  a distant  sphere. 

I watched,  as  I said,  by  my  cabin  door, 

The  suadown  creeping  the  clearing  o’er. 

A hawk  was  rounding  a pine  near  by, 

Bousing  the  echoes  with  hoarsest  cry. 

A deer  was  grazing  down  toward  the  brink 
Of  tlie  beaver  dam  brook  for  his  sunset  drink; 

My  sire  was  leaving  the  lot  on  the  hill ; 

Of  tlircescore  and  ten,  but  vigorous  still ; 

The  household  song  of  my  wife  rang  free, 

Blent  with  my  baby  boy’s  frolic  glee. 

All  was  contentment  without  alloy; 

I blessed  the  dear  God  in  my  grateful  joy. 

What  was  the  figure  that  just  then  broke 
Out  from  the  shade  of  a skirting  oak! 

Hurried  hia  footstep  and  wild  his  air. 

Surely  Mans  Boorne  was  approaching  there: 

“Rouse  thee,  John  Arnold!”  he  panted  quick, 

Swift  were  hLs  gestures,  his  breath  came  thick, 

Thick  with  iiis  haste,  and  he  sank  below: 

“Bouse  tliee,  Jolm  Arnold,  the  foe,  the  foe!” 

We  sat  us  down  in  the  plumy  brake 

And  he  told  how  Burgoyuo  had  come  up  the  lake, 

Taken  Old  Ty,  and  with  twofold  might 
Won  ilubbarton’s  desperate  stand-up  fight, 

And  now  was  coming,  with  bow  and  spear, 

To  bring  captivity  far  and  near. 

As  deep  I listened  my  veins  grew  hot. 

And  a battle-field  rushed  o’er  the  sylvan  spot. 

The  kine-bell  changed  to  the  weapon’s  clank. 

The  rows  of  rye  to  the  serried  rank; 

And  full  in  the  midst  was  John  Arnold’s  tread, 
With  no  fear  in  his  heart,  but  war’s  fever  instead. 

Where  shots  blazed  leddest  his  way  he  took. 

And  his  arm  waxed  weary  with  bluwe  he  strook; 


Three  days  did  I tramp  by  the  moss  on  the  bark. 
Three  nights  did  my  camp-fire  jewel  the  dark. 

At  last  as  the  morning  was  beaming,  1 won 
The  beautiful  meadows  of  BeuningtoD. 

The  little  Walloomsack  rippled  along, 

Giving  the  wilderness  song  for  song; 

liasty  titimpliugs  of  men  were  there  ; 

The  flag  of  my  country  high  streaming  In  air. 

Old  Stark  was  galloping  to  and -fro; 

Wherever  he  hastened  out  burst  a glow: 

“There  stand  tho  rcd-coatsl  we’ll  smite  ’em  well, 

And  drive  back  the  hounds  to  their  kennels  in  hell. 

“None  but  cowards  will  slink  away! 

Sons  of  brave  sires  wilt  fight  to-day  t 

‘‘  For  victory’s  banner  shall  fly  o’er  me, 

Or  Molly  Stai'k  is  a widow!”  said  he. 

A shout  rolled  upward  of  fierce  acclaim; 

ICach  bosom  was  burning  with  patriot  flame. 

As  blinked  in  tho  distance  tlie  red-coat  ranks, 

Our  torrent  of  frenzy  boiled  over  its  banks; 

And  we  shook  with  our  firing  the  valley’s  green  lap; 
It  was  like  one  continuous  thunder-clap. 

We  s4>rmed  the  heights  where  the  Hesaiaqs  stood. 

And  made  them  red  with  their  rascal  blood. 

Not  a cannon  did  give  us  aid 

As  on  us  tiieir  deadliest  batteries  played. 

We  swept  the  fierce  Indian — a yelping  p:u*.k — 

And  sneaking  Tory  like  leaves  in  oar  treck. 

We  beat  them  once  and  then  Breyman  upbore. 

Brave  rallied  the  foe  and  they  fought  us  once  more; 

But  all  in  vain,  for  bold  Warner  too 
Bore  up,  and  for  us,  and  we  charged  anew. 

Bearskin  helmet  and  plumed  cap  fell, 

Volley  met  volley,  yell  mixed  witli  yell. 

The  rauskct-ball  hissefl  and  the  rifle-ball  sai^. 

And  the  screech  of  the  cannon-ball  deafening  rang. 

I saw  through  tlie  black  smoke  the  red-coats  reel, 

And  my  heart  at  the  brave  sight  grew  harder  than  steeL 

My  trusty  old  king’s-arm  waxed  hea\V  “d 
And  still  I poured  w'ithout  stint  my  shot 

My  wife  seemed  saying,  “John  Arnold  fight  on!” 

And  1 heard  through  the  conflict  the  voice  of  my  son. 

Still  Stark  went  galloping  up  and  down, 

Fight,  fight  the  base  rcd-coats,  mean  slaves  of  a crown !” 

“Fight,  fight  my  brave  fellows,  fight  on!”  said  he, 
“Or  Molly,  I tell  ye,  a widow  shall  bo!” 

With  a shout  that  shook  the  sunset  sky, 

Wo  dashed  right  un-rit  was  conquer  or  die. 

Where  Stark’s  eye  glittered  there  withered  our  foes, 
Fur  there  fell  the  might  of  our  fearfulest  blows. 

The  little  Walloomsack  blushed  with  red. 

And  bushed  its  song,  for  ’twas  filled  with  dead. 

And  when  the  night  darkened  tho  air  about 
Shook  with  our  victory’s  thuuderiog  shout 


And  I sprang  to  my  fret  with  a ringing  cry.  Cannon  and  banners,  and  swords  and  guns, 

“Hans  Boorne,  John  Arnold  will  do  or  die!”  And  captives  were  tribute  to  Freedom’s  sons. 


T took  down  the  king’s  arm,  the  rust  I cleared, 
Till  its  barrel  like  silver  smooth  shining  appeared; 

Left  to  my  father  the  rifle  to  slay 

The  venison  or  panther  chance  prowling  that  way; 


With  the  leader  of  all,  bold  Baum,  who  died 

As  we  rolled  the  loud  cheers  in  our  conquering  pride. 

Old  Stark  uptowered  among  us  still, 

“And  Molly’s  no  widow!”  laughed  he  with  a will. 


Clasped  to  my  bofiom  my  boy  and  wife. 

Then  pointed  my  way  toward  the  region  of  strife. 
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And  BO,  my  boy,  was  the  grim  fight  won, 

Such  was  tho  Battle  of  Beuningtou. 
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JUST  where  the  shadows  of  the  tall  hem- 
locks fall  heaviest  the  confluent  waters  of 
the  Mattawamkeag  and  Penobscot  mingle  in 
white  foam,  and  the  wavelets  rippling  over  the 
stones  murmur  through  the  gloomy  arch  in 
sweet  and  soothing  monotone.  Penman  is 
trailing  his  fly  across  the  dark  eddy  that  circles 
slowly  through  the  piers  of  the  bridge.  Per- 
chance be  may  take  a goodly  trout  before  the 
dust  is  shaken  from  his  traveling-coat,  or  the 
bell  of  the  snug  little  inn  rings  out  its  summons 
to  supper. 

It  is  one  of  those  cool,  delicious  evenings 
which,  in  Maine,  invariably  succeed  the  sultry 
August  day,  when  man  and  beast  swelter  under 
the  thermometer,  at  90®  in  the  shade.  The 
flaming  red  sun  in  the  west  has  hobnobbed  for 
a moment  with  the  full  yellow  moon  in  the 
east,  and  is  now  dipped  beneath  the  horizon ; 
while  the  moon  is  mounting  the  arms  of  the 
tall  hemlocks,  step  by  step,  and  spangling  the 
foam  of  the  Mattawamkeag.  A light  breeze  is 
stirring  the  trees,  and  the  mosquitoes  buzz  spite- 
fully as  they  are  driven,  baffled,  from  their  prey, 
careening  like  a ship  in  a gale. 

Cliquot  now  sits  in  the  porch.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival he  took  a couple  of  toms  in  the  bar-room, 
ordered  the  best  chamber  at  command,  lighted 
his  meerschaum,  and  then  made  his  quarters 
upon  the  long  wooden  bench  outside.  Cliquot 
is  a traveler,  has  crossed  the  ocean  no  one  knows 
how  many  times.  He  has  traveled  in  France, 
where  he  married  a French  lady;  in  South 
America,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  hab- 
itable and  inhabitable.  Hence  ho  has  acquired 
a traveler’s  virtues.  He  is  never  hurried,  al- 
ways adapts  himself  to  circumstances,  does 
nothing  out  of  turn,  and  endures  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a roving  life  with  a quiet  composure 
that  insures  him  comfort  and  enjoyment  every 
where. 

How  our  two  travelers  happened  to  be  so- 
journers in  this  forest  nook  came  about  through 
a note  of  Penman’s  addressed  to  Cliquot,  pro- 
posing that  they  should  make  a tour  of  the 
Aroostook  together.  Cliquot  readily  assented, 
and  the  day  of  departure  was  set.  So  the  lapse 
of  time  found  them  at  Bangor,  whence  they 
traveled  twelve  miles  by  railroad  to  the  Indian 
village  of  Old  Town,  upon  the  Penobscot,  where 
a little  stem-wheel  steamboat  was  in  waiting 
to  take  them  on  fifty  miles  further  to  Matta- 
wamkeag. A coach  runs  daily  between  the 
two  points  when  the  water  is  at  a low  stage, 
following  the  coarse  of  the  river;  but  on  this 
occasion  it  was  doubtful  if  the  boat  could  carry 
over  the  “ rips,”  and  so  both  coach  and  boat 
ran,  the  former  acting  as  a sort  of  tender  to 
the  latter.  Off  rumbled  the  coach  over  the 
highway,  and  away  steamed  the  boat,  sputter- 
ing and  splashing,  leaving  the  aboriginal  set- 
tlement behind,  with  its  little  frame  cabins,  its 
huge  wooden  cross,  its  semi-civilized  savages, 
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its  uncivil  dogs,  its  birch  canoes  drawn  high  ui) 
on  shore,  and  its  groups  of  basket-making  wo- 
men and  demure-looking  children,  who  shoot 
diminutive  coin  with  bows  and  arrows  at  mar- 
velous distances.  On  they  went,  turning  the 
bend  in  a great  semicircle  of  white  foam,  wind- 
ing among  picturesque  islands,  past  Indian 
farms  and  white  men’s  farms,  through  rafts  and 
lumbermen,  putting  wild  ducks  to  flight,  and 
waking  echoes  from  shore  to  shore.  A thick 
cloud  of  yellow  dust  rolled  along  the  right  bank, 
and  kept  pace  with  the  white  volume  of  foam 
that  tumbled  over  the  wheel  at  the  stem  and 
the  black  vapor  that  streamed  out  from  the 
smoke-stack. 

“Let’s  find  the  cook,”  said  Cliquot.  “My 
stomach  tells  me  it  should  be  near  the  dinner- 
hour.” 

They  went  forward,  and  found  several  bales 
of  dried  codfish,  barrels  of  flour,  kegs  of  nails, 
and  a party  of  river  men  playing  “ seven  up.” 

Then  they  dove  into  a small  apartment  con- 
taining a stove  and  a bench,  on  which  lay  a 
stout  figure  in  repose;  next  into  a door  ajar, 
which  proved  to  be  the  ladies’  cabin,  with  a 
settle,  two  rocking-chairs,  a small  table,  an  al- 
manac, and  a Bible ; next  into  a door  which 
disclosed  the  engine  and  a man  with  an  oil- 
can; next  around  the  stern  of  the  boat  ^vith- 
out  further  discoveries,  and  back  to  the  man 
with  the  can. 

‘ ‘ Engineer  ?”  asked  Cliquot. 

“ No ; he’s  on  deck.” 

“ Where’s  the  cook  ? are  we  to  have  dinner 
soon  ?” 

“No  dinner  aboard  this  boat.  Wlien  we 
get  to  Passadumkeag  you  can  go  ashore  and 
get  a bite.” 

“Where’s  the  captain?” 

“ He’s  on  deck.” 

“Penman,  let  us  go  aloft  and  settle  our  fares 
with  the  captain.” 

There  was  but  one  person  on  deck,  and  his 
functions  were  obvious  at  a glance.  He  was 
engineer  and  pilot  as  well  as  captain. 

“ You  seem  to  have  your  hands  full,”  Cliquot 
remarked,  as  the  captain  tugged  alternately  at 
the  tiller  and  an  iron  lever  in  front  of  him. 

The  other  nodded  assent. 

“We  stop  at  Passadumkeag  for  dinner?” 

“Half  an  hour.” 

At  Passadumkeag  the  passengers  by  stage  and 
boat  met  for  dinner.  After  consultation,  Cliquot 
and  his  friend  decided  to  stick  to  their  craft,  for 
the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  roads 
insufferably  dusty.  So  the  stage  rumbled  on 
again,  and  the  boat  once  more  essayed  to  ascend 
the  river.  At  the  end  of  a few'  miles  she  stuck 
fast  and  the  travelers  then  transferred  them- 
selves to  the  stage.  At  the  next  landing,  how- 
ever, she  came  steaming  around  an  island,  and 
they  again  took  to  the  boat.  Then  they  tried 
the  stage  again.  Then  they  took  to  the  boat 
Then  they  mounted  the  stage,  and  at  last  drove 
up  to  the  neat  little  inn  where  the  Mattawam- 
keag tumbles  into  the  Penobscot. 
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“Halloa!”  cried  Cliquot,  sitting  up  in  bed. 
“What’s  the  matter  now?” 

“Three  o’clock!”  from  outside  the  door. 
“ Stage  starts  in  fifteen  minutes  1” 

“No  breakfast?”  inquired  Cliquot,  when  he 
had  dressed  and  descended  to  the  long  hall, 
where  the  landlord  stood  with  a dim  candle. 

“No,  Sir;  it’s  a rough  road,  and  ’twould  be 
only  a waste  of  victuals.” 

This  is  high  latitude,  and  the  silvery  twilight 
is  already  suffusing  the  sky.  The  morning  air 
is  almost  frosty,  and  penetrates  over-coats  and 
blanl^ets.  Over  a succession  of  hills  the  coach 
creaks  and  rumbles,  and  presently  enters  the 
famed  Aroostook.  Even  now  has  it  invaded 
the  home  of  the  moose,  the  deer,  the  wolf,  and 
the  bear.  When  it  had  climbed  a long,  weary 
ascent,  and  the  horses  paused  for  rest,  a pano- 
rama of  rare  beauty  was  revealed.  On  every 
side  the  mottled  forest  rose  jnd  fell  in  wave-like 
swells,  and  the  mist  that  filled  the  intervals 
transformed  the  scenery  into  a tranquil  ocean 
studded  with  green  island  gems.  Soon  the  sun 
rose  glowing  hot,  as  if  from  a horizon  of  sky 
and  sea,  and  when  the  mist  rolled  away  bright 
lakes  sparkled  far  down  in  the  valleys,  and  from 
an  occasional  isolated  clearing  gleamed  fields 
of  golden  grain.  Before  them,  for  many  a 
mile  and  straight  as  a carpenter’s  rule,  lay  their 
route,  as  it  was  laid  out  by  the  Government  for 
a military  road,  a mere  rift  through  the  high 
walls  of  forest.  There  are  fresh  deer  tracks 
along  the  damp  road,  and — 

“Whose  dogs  are  those  ahead  there,  driv- 


“Dogs!  faugh!  quick,  Penman,  your  rifle! 
Ah,  there  they  dive  into  the  woods ! If  I could 
have  drawn  a bead  on  one  of  those  chaps,  we 
might  have  claimed  the  bounty  for  a wolf-scalp.” 

“Were  those  really  wolves,  driver?” 

“You  guessed  about  right  there.” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  they’d  venture  so  near 
the  settlements.” 

“Well,  there  ain’t  many  settlements  just 
here— only  a house  now  and  then  along  the 
road.  Back  in  there,  and  to  the  t’other  side, 
for  thirty  miles  or  more,  there’s  neither  house 
nor  shanty,  unless  it  be  a logging  camp,  and 
nary  rood  either.  Game  is  plenty  enough  in 
there.” 

Penman  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  a sharp  look-out,  in  cose  a similar  oppor- 
tunity should  offer. 

“ It  is  a small  chance  if  you  see  any  thing,” 
said  the  driver ; “but  you’ll  have  sport  enough 
at  Grand  Lake,  where  you  say  you’re  going  to. 
We’ll  fetch  to  the  tum-oflT  by  noon,  and  by  night 
you’ll  get  there  if  you  can  find  a wagon  big 
enough  to  haul  all  this  stuff  of  youm.” 

Penman  had  arranged  by  letter  with  the 
good  people  of  the  Aroostook  for  a grand  excur- 
sion to  the  lakes  Chcpetnacook  and  Madon- 
gamook,  at  such  time  as  he  should  reach  the 
rendezvous  appointed.  Accordingly,  when  he 
reached  the  little  village  of  Weston,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Grand  Li^e  (or  Madongamook,  as 
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known  by  the  red  men  of  past  generations),  and 
prepared  to  domiciliate  himself  in  a quiet  little 
farm-house  there,  he  was  not  surprised  to  find 
his  friend  Page  present  to  share  his  fresh  berries 
and  bread  and  milk,  and  acknowledge  verbally 
the  receipt  of  his  note  from  Bangor:  “I  shall 
reach  Weston  on  Thursday  evening.  Providence 
and  weather  permitting.” 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  said,  when  he  observed  a 
shade  of  disappointment  clouded  his  friend’s 
face.  “The  rest  of  the  party  will  be  here  di- 
rectly, I am  the  avant  courier,  you  see.  Hist! 
they  are  coming  now,  and  at  no  slow  pace  either. 

Two  to  one  on  the  black  mare.  She’s  a Mes- 
senger, you  know,  and  Perrin’s  first  love.  Jones 
drives  a Black  Hawk,  and  does  hate  to  ride  in 
any  man’s  dust;  but  he  can’t  beat  the  mare. 
There  they  are,  neck  and  neck ! Now  come, 
my  beauty!” 

See  what  horses  are  bred  in  the  Aroostook ! 
What  turn-outs  for  a backwoods  country ! First, 
two  light  trotting  wagons  rattled  up  to  the  gate- 
way, each  carrying  two  persons.  Then  came 
three  two-seated  carriages,  with  their  comple- 
ments of  three  ladies  and  a gentleman.  Next 
a top-buggy  and  two  dashing  Di  Vernons,  hand- 
ling the  ribbons  beautifully;  and  behind  them 
the  commissariat,  with  a stout  team,  carrying 
the  public  supplies.  So  gay  a party  has  not  dis- 
turbed the  seclusion  of  the  little  hamlet  for  many 
summers.  They  arc  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Maine  “plantations” — landed  proprietors  of  a 
thousand  acres,  for  whom  a score  of  farm-serv- 
ants harvest  their  redundant  crops,  to  fill  the 
New  Brunswick  markets  on  the  noble  St.  John ; 
whose  blooded  stock  find  envious  eyes  at  the 
county  fairs,  and  upon  whose  bounteous  tables 
sparkle  wines  of  choicest  brands,  imported  across 
the  line  duty  free.  There  arc  ladies  of  refine- 
ment, with  soft  white  hands,  now  equipjied  to 
“ rough  it”  for  a fortnight  among  the  wilds  of 
the  Hchoodac,  miles  away  from  the  habitations 
of  man — to  lure  the  trout  from  his  haunts,  and 
coquette  with  the  bears  among  the  whortleber- 
ries that  tint  the  islands  of  the  “Wide  Prospect 
Water.”  Then  there  is  the  editor  of  the  Aroos- 
took  Timesy  who  must  return  within  the  week  to 
famish  his  paper  a full  report  of  the  excursion ; 
an  ex-M.C.,  and — there  are  others,  twenty-two 
in  all.  But  our  Aroostookers  are  off  for  pleas- 
ure, and  not  for  labor.  They  will  not  annoy 
themselves  with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  camp, 
while  Bill  Brannan  can  be  obtained  as  chief  cook 
and  bottle-washer,  old  llinch  and  Smith  for  gen- 
eral camp  work — to  pitch  the  tents,  build  shan- 
ties, cut  fire- wood,  row  the  batteaux,  etc.,  etc. — 
all  old  loggers  together,  who  have  often  taken 
their  turn  at  the  frying-pan  and  the  various 
chores  of  the  “ swamp.”  Most  important,  too, 
are  the  services  of  tall  Jack  Stewart,  who  stands 
six  feet  six  in  his  stockings — the  best  bear-hunt- 
er in  the  county,  and  who  can  paddle  a canoe, 
call  a moose,  swing  an  axe,  follow  a blind  trail, 
or  hook  a trout,  as  well  as  the  best  Rare  speci- 
men of  the  A]x>o8took  native,  “only  nineteen 
yeare  old.” 
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And  now,  at  early  evening,  when  all  had  been 
made  acquainted,  and  had  partaken  of  a plain 
but  excellent  supper,  Jones  demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  excursionists. 

“ Is  every  thing  ready  for  an  early  start  in 
the  morning  ?” 

Eveiy  thing.” 

* * It  is  well.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  shall 
start  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
reach  the  camp  on  the  lake,  which  is  ten  miles 
down,  and  have  breakfast  by  seven.  It  is  now 
nine  o’clock.  I would  therefore  earnestly  ad- 
vise that  all  immediately  retire,  that  there  may 
be  no  laggards  in  the  morning.  As  to  sleeping 
accommodations,  I will  state  that  there  are  but 
five  bedrooms  at  our  disposal.  As  there  are 
eleven  ladies  and  several  married  gentlemen,  it 
is  proposed  that  all  single  ladies  shall  occupy 
apartments  by  themselves,  and  the  others  sleep 
together.  Single  gentlemen  will,  of  course,  be 
put  to  their  own  shifts,  and  take  such  accommo- 
dation as  they  can  find.” 

At  early  morning  the  excursionists  were  driv- 
en a mile  or  two  down  to  the  lake,  and  their 
carriages  then  returned.  The  sun  never  rose 
more  gorgeously  upon  the  broad  waters  of  Ma- 
dongamook.  On  the  dead  top  of  a tall  pine 
that  leaned  over  the  lake  a great  eagle  sat,  com- 
placently surveying  himself  in  the  crimsoned 
surface  below.  A couple  of  ducks  got  up  and 
flapped  out  toward  the  middle,  leaving  parallel 
waJees  as  they  flew  ; a king-fisher  scolded  sharp- 
ly as  ho  mounted  the  scraggy  limb  of  a hem- 
lock ; and  the  hoarse  voice  of  a blue  crane  came 
clear  and  full  from  the  further  shore  of  the  cove. 
Forest  and  wave  alike  teemed  with  life,  and  the 
presence  of  man  seemed  to  cause  little  alarm. 
Just  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  a Methodist  rabbit 
stood  saying  his  prayers;  a red  squirrel  ran 
down  to  the  end  of  a limb,  flirted  his  tail,  and 
sat  looking  wdth  unwinking  eyes ; and  a bevy  of 
fat  young  partridges  ran  skulking  among  the 
brush  and  moss-covered  logs,  two  of  which  Pen- 
man shot  with  his  revolver,  and  one  Stewart 
knocked  over  with  a stone.  So  was  the  peace 
of  the  forest  outraged,  and  for  a moment  after 
the  pistol’s  report  the  solitude  was  frightened 
into  silence.  Then  the  clear  notes  of  the  song- 
sters rang  out  again,  and  the  leaves  were  rustled 
by  other  agents  than  the  passing  breeze. 

But  the  beauties  of  the  charming  landscape 
were  presently  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of  depart- 
ure. Precious  little  time  it  took  to  get  under 
way,  for  many  hands  made  light  work.  The 
ladies  were  comfortably  bestowed  in  two  large 
batteaux,  while  another  received  the  luggage, 
tents,  camp  utensils,  and  provisions.  Jack  Stew- 
art was  to  go  in  a birch  canoe.  Penman  frisked 
with  delightful  anticipation ; for  the  sight  of  the 
frail  craft  revived  many  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  perilous  voyages  away  up  toward  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  upon  the  wild  streams 
that  thread  the  “Big  Woods”  of  Wisconsin. 
Romance  is  always  associated  with  the  birch 
canoe ; for  the  little  bark  floats  only  where  na- 


ture reigns  in  her  virgin  beauty,  and  the  air  is 
odorous  with  the  sweet  scents  of  the  forest. 

Like  an  arrow,  and  as  noiselessly,  the  light 
canoe  skims  the  glassy  lake,  and  the  only  sounds 
that  break  the  stillness  are  the  gentle  dip  of  the 
blade  and  the  ripple  that  chuckles  merrily  under 
the  stem.  On — on,  guided  by  firm  and  dex- 
trous hands,  skirting  beautiful  white  sand 
beaches,  gracefully  sweeping  coves,  and  far- 
reaching  points  of  land  ; under  the  shadows  of 
densely  - wooded  hills,  along  the  margins  of 
peaceful  islands,  and  out  into  the  broad  expanse 
of  waters  that  stretch  eight  miles  from  shore  to 
shore.  Gradually  the  three  dark  specks  in  the 
distance  increase  in  size,  until  the  batteaux 
which  bad  set  out  an  hour  before,  with  their 
parti- colored  crews,  are  plainly  discernible ; and 
anon  a wild  chorus  comes  wafted  over  the  water, 
clear  and  full.  Now  a sharp  report  rings  out, 
and  is  echoed  from  the  forest  confines  of  the 
lake.  “Ha!  a deer!  Cliquot,  a deer ! They 
have  fired  at  him.  See!  he  is  in  the  lake! 

How  ho  breasts  the  waves ! and  what  a tumult 
of  foam  and  bubbles  he  leaves  behind  him! 
They’ve  missed  him — he’s  too  far  ofi'!  Shall 
we  give  chase,  Stewart  ?” 

“It’s  of  no  use;  he’ll  make  the  shore  before 
we  can  get  within  range.” 

“Well,  let  him  go,  and  a long  life  to  him! 

What  right  have  we  to  prove  our  skill  at  the 
cost  of  the  noble  creature’s  happy  existence  ?” 

Now  rest  the  paddles,  and  let  us  float  a while 
at  ease.  Such  scenery  should  make  the  easel 
envious,  and  cap  the  poet’s  wildest  dream. 

What  an  Arcadia  of  romance!  This  lake  is 
the  central  point  of  what,  not  many  years  ago, 
was  a vast  area  of  unbroken  wilderness.  Here 
the  red  men  gathered  around  the  council-fire, 
for  uncounted  generations,  in  their  annual  as- 
sembling ; and  the  voices  of  their  chiefs  and 
the  discordant  cries  of  wild  beasts  alone  dis- 
turbed the  solitude.  There  is  a dark  column  of 
smoko  rising  gently  from  behind  the  hills,  but 
it  is  not  from  their  camp-fires ; for  tlie  pioneer 
is  already  making  his  clearings.  Here,  too, 
during  the  busy  winters,  the  adjacent  forests 
have  rung  for  many  a year  wdth  the  crash  of 
falling  pines,  w^here  the  lumberman  wielded  his 
ruthless  axe ; and  in  the  early  spring  the  lake 
has  been  covered  with  the  rewards  of  his  toil, 
floating  down  on  their  w'ay  through  the  St. 

Croix  to  the  lumber-ports  below.  Yet  the  eagle 
still  dares  to  build  his  nest  among  the  rocks,  and 
the  bear  and  deer  have  not  been  frightened  from 
their  haunts.  The  Indians  called  this  “ Great- 
grandfather’s” Lake.  They  have  gone;  but  with- 
out the  Fathers  it  is  a Grand  Lake  still. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  little  fleet 
landed  in  a snug  cove,  whence  a blind  path  led 
through  the  woods  to  an  open  glade  which  was 
selected  for  the  camp  site.  Here  legions  of 
mosquitoes  disputed  poss<^ssion,  but  they  w'cre 
soon  repulsed  by  the  smudges  which  w ore  made 
and  driven  under  cover.  Breakfast  dispatched, 
all  addressed  themselves  to  their  respective  du- 
ties. To  build  a flro  and  put  up  tbe  tents  was 
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the  work  of  but  a few  raomcnts.  Braiinan  and 
liinch  cut  forks  and  cross-poles,  and  soon  com- 
pleted the  frame-work  of  a long  table  and  benches; 
while  Smith  and  Stewart,  who  a short  time  since 
disappeared  among  the  bushes,  soon  returned 
with  long  split  shingles,  with  which  they  finish- 
ed this  primitive  furniture  in  most  approved  pic- 
nic style. 

But  the  shingles  were  dry,  and  apparently 
long  cut.  Whence  came  they?  The  Vandals 
had  ravaged  an  old  shanty  of  Dr.  Bethune’s ! 
This  w'as  a favorite  resort  of  his,  and  for  many 
a season  had  he  made  his  camp  here.  Often 
bad  he  worshiped  in  these  forest  aisles,  and 
found  sermons  in  stones  and  in  the  running 
brooks,  and  good  in  every  thing.  Here  many 
a speckled  trout  has  risen  to  his  subtle  fiy,  and 
the  great  trout  of  the  lake  leaped  from  its  trans- 
parent depths  at  his  beck.  Alas!  dear  old 
divine!  He  has  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth, 
and  the  places  that  have  known  him  shall  know 
him  no  more.  The  settlers  were  wont  to  look 
for  his  coming,  and  rcyoiced  in  his  presence. 
The  hardy  lumbermen  will  miss  his  portly  figure 
and  genial  face  from  their  camps,  and  listen  no 
more  to  his  Sabbath  teachings.  But  the  future 
visitor  to  Grand  Lake  and  the  Schoodacs  may 
chance  to  stumble  upon  some  secluded  camp  of 
his,  and  contemplate  with  greater  interest  the 
ground  he  treads. 

So  the  ramblers  dined  from  the  Doctor’s 
shingles ! How  all  the  happy  days  were  passed 
in  this  wilderness  nook  may  not  here  be  told  in 
detail — how  the  ladies  essayed  “ the  gentle  art” 
(us  if  all  the  winning  arts  of  the  dear  sex  but 
paled  before  this  one!),  and  snared  the  speckled 
beauties  with  rod  and  reel ; how  they  sported  in 
the  limpid  water,  culled  flowers  and  Wries,  and 
wove  wreaths  and  garlands ; how  the  men  fished 
and  hunted,  and  staid  out  o’  nights  until  the 
dear  ones  wept  them  lost  forever,  and  returned 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  raids ; how  there 
were  frequent  excursions  to  unexplored  locali- 
ties, in  which  both  sexes  joined ; and  how  sly 
couples  strolled  aw'ay  to  leafy  rctroats,  and  came 
back  to  camp  by  different  routes,  as  if  they  had 
not  met  before.  Then  there  were  romping 
games,  and  quiet  games,  and  music,  and  cotil- 
lions upon  the  springy  sward,  and  uncouth  In- 
dian dances  at  evening  in  the  glare  of  the  blazing 
camp-fire,  until  the  snapping  wood  had  burned 
to  embei*s,  and  tired  nature  demanded  rest. 

As  to  fishing,  who  that  has  ever  wet  his  line 
in  these  waters  could  thereafter  be  content  to 
angle  elsew'here  ? The  orthodox  sportsman  may 
here  roam  from  stream  to  stream,  casting  his 
fly  at  almost  every  throw  with  a certainty  of 
success,  over  pools  which  might  well  excite  the 
envy  of  many  a trans-Atlantic  angler.  There  is 
no  other  region  east  of  the  liocky  Mountains, 
in  the  United  States,  equal  to  it,  unless  it  be  in 
the  almost  primitive  Big  Woods  of  Wisconsin. 
Let  the  rambler  make  his  camp  on  wliatever 
lake  or  stream  he  will,  it  is  all  the  same, 
whether  it  be  in  the  St.  Croix  country,  the  re- 
gion of  the  wild  Moosehead  Lake,  or  the  more 


northern  waters  of  the  Aroostook ; along  some 
one  of  the  thousand  romantic  tributaries  of  the 
Penobscot,  the  Kennebec,  and  St.  John,  or  on 
the  margin  of  the  magnificent  lakes  in  which 
they  invariably  have  their  sources — lakes  with 
euphonious  names  and  unpronounceable  names 
— Wassataquoik,  Chesuncook,  Mooseluckma- 
guntic,  Bamedumpkok,  Pangokwahem,  Umsas- 
kis,  Raumchemingamook ! One  of  the  most 
attractive  regions  to  the  sportsman,  and  per- 
haps the  least  frc(]uented,  is  the  chain  of  pic- 
turesque lakes  w’hich  feed  the  Fish  River — a 
large  tributary  of  the  St.  John,  and  lying  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  latitude  47®. 

To  speak  of  the  numbers  and  size  of  the  trout 
taken  by  Penman  and  his  friends  would  only  be 
adding  to  the  already  voluminous  catalogue  of 
fish  stories.  He  never  weigheil  his  trout  by 
guess,  nor  estimated  the  dimensions  of  that  in- 
I evitable  big  fish  which  he  (in  common  with  the 
brotherhood  from  time  immemorial)  hooked  but 
unfortunately  lost.  But  one  morning  he  rose 
at  daybreak,  and  wont  with  Stewart  in  the  ca- 
noe to  the  outlet  of  the  lake ; and  while  Jack 
held  the  birch  wdth  firmly-set  pole  in  the  swift- 
est rapid  he  trailed  his  “ibis”  lightly  across  the 
dark  eddy  at  the  edge  of  the  foam,  and  took 
therefrom  eleven  trout,  with  which  he  returned 
to  camp.  At  breakfast  they  were  laid  in  state 
upon  the  table,  prepared  in  Brannan’s  best  style, 
and  w'hen  the  entire  party — twenty-six  in  all — 
had  eaten  of  the  delicious  viands  there  wero 
fragments  left. 

So  the  days  glided  merrily  on,  with  incident 
and  adventure  that  must  remain  untold,  until, 
on  one  beautiful  morning,  Penman  and  Cliquot 
bade  adieu  to  their  fiiends,  and  once  more  turn- 
ed their  faces  northward. 

Penman  had  humbugged  Cliquot  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  to  have  log-cabin  fare  the 
rest  of  their  journey,  and  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Aroostook  was  an  almost  unin- 
habited wilderness.  Ho  was  consequently  sur- 
prised as  they  approached  Houlton,  the  capital 
of  the  county,  to  see  fine  farms  and  fields  of 
golden  grain,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buck- 
wheat, and  acres  of  luxuriant  potatoes  spread 
over  the  country  in  a rich  mosaic  of  divers 
hues,  capacious  bams  and  pretentious  houses, 
young  orchards  and  pastures  of  cattle  and  sheep 
— evidences  of  the  thrift  of  the  settlers,  and  of 
the  nutritious  soil  which  has  given  the  settling 
lands  of  the  Aroostook  their  fame.  The  sur- 
! face  of  the  country  was  undulating,  and  trav- 
ersed by  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  the 
Meduxnekeag.  Cliquot  wondered  that  such 
abundant  crops  could  be  raised  in  so  high  a 
latitude,  and  that  the  culture  of  apples  and 
plums  promised  such  success.  Penman  ex- 
plained that  the  isothermal  lines  here  dipped 
well  to  the  southward,  that  the  weather  was 
warmer  in  tlie  Aroostook  in  winter  than  it  is 
two  hundred  miles  farther  south,  and  that  wheat 
is  not  unfrequently  sown  as  early  os  the  middle 
of  April.  He  had  known  of  fields  yielding 
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thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  oats  not  less 
than  eighty  bushels.  But  Cliquot’s  surprise 
was  increased  when  he  entered  the  town  of 
Houlton  to  see  a brick-and-stone  court-house  of 
goodly  dimensions  and  architecture,  rows  of 
shops,  mills,  foundries,  a newspaper  and  job 
printing-office,  residences  indicative  of  good 
taste  and  wealth,  and  a hotel  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions, which  promised  “good  entertainment 
for  man  ana  beast.” 

Here  the  travelers  threw  off  their  dusters, 
and  having  made  their  ablutions,  lighted  their 
pipes  and  took  position  on  the  piazza  to  await 
dinner.  In  the  interval,  stages  arrived  from  the 
four  cardinal  points,  and  among  the  throng  of 
passing  vehicles  were  noticed  occasional  stylish 
teams  and  dashing  private  equipages,  denoting 
thrift  and  trade.  It  was  observed,  too,  that  the 
inhabitants,  while  possessing  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Yankee  character,  seemed  more  like 
the  aristocracy  of  some  old  English  town  than 
the  peo])le  of  a newly-settled  backwoods  country. 
That  their  constant  commercial  and  social  inter- 
course with  the  neighboring  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  should  have  somew’hatmodifieil  their 
national  characteristics  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Neither  is  it  strange  that  their  sympathies 
should  have  follow'cd  in  the  same  direction,  nor 
that,  except  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction,  this 
vast  and  fertile  region  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
really  annexed  to  that  province  as  if  so  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty  of  1 842 ; since  its  natural 
channel  for  communication  is  through  the  St. 
John,  and  the  artificial  channels  made  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  southern  part  of  the  State  have 
proved  inadequate  to  compete  successfully  wdth 
the  first.  It  could  not  he  expected  that  the 
traffic  of  the  Aroostook  would  pass  through  the 
two  great  arteries  that  traverse  it  to  Bangor, 
when  the  freight  charges  are  three  times  as  great 
as  they  are  by  the  valley  of  the  St.  John.  As 
to  duties,  the  boundary  line,  never  here  a prac- 
tically serious  obstacle  to  interchange  of  com- 
modities, has,  since  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  went 
into  operation,  been  little  more  than  a nominal 
one.  The  Aroostook  is  thus  made  an  isolated 
part  of  the  Federal  Domnin.  There  is  a marked 
difference  between  its  people  and  the  people  of 
the  remainder  of  the  State  and  of  New  England. 
How  easily  they  can  distinguish  an  “ outsider” 
from  a native ! (AH  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
is  outside  to  them.)  “Ah!  you  are  from  the 
outffide,  I observe.  When  did  yon  come  inf 
What  is  the  news  out  West  f ” 

Now,  where  is  that  indefinite  locality  known 
as  “out  West?”  The  inhabitant  of  Minnesota 
turns  his  face  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  goes 
West.  The  citizen  of  Chicago  goes  West  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  native  of  New  York  migrates 
to  Ohio,  and  goes  West.  The  New  Englander 
goes  West  to  the  Genesee  Valley.  The  Ban- 
gorian  goes  West,  and  the  Arooslooker  goes  W'est 
to  Bangor ! Even  the  Federal  currency  is  al- 
most unused  here,  and  bills  of  banks  outside  of 
the  State  are  generally  refused.  Cliquot  wished 
change  for  a ten-dollar  note,  and  received  one 
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dollar  in  Western  money  (a  Bangor  note),  a fifty 
cent  New  Brunswick  bill,  a dollar  and  a half 
ditto,  a pound  note,  and  a most  interesting  col- 
lection of  silver  and  copper  coins,  British  shil- 
lings, sixpences,  twenty  cent  pieces,  two  “York- 
ers” (United  States  quarter  dollars),  and  pen- 
nies as  large  as  a quoit.  Could  there  be  more 
palpable  evidence  of  the  isolation  of  the  Aroos- 
took from  the  States,  and  of  its  intimacy  with 
the  land  of  the  Blue  Noses? 

Our  two  adventurers  passed  three  days  in 
pleasant  drives  and  successful  angling  of  the 
strums  in  the  vicinity  of  Houlton.  Once  they 
ascended  an  eminence  near  the  old  barracks, 
from  which  they  obtained  a most  extensive  view 
I of  the  surrounding  country,  embracing  perhaps 
i one-third  of  the  entire  Aroostook  region.  It 
was  a panorama  of  rare  beauty  that  lay  spread 
like  a map  before  them.  The  atmosphere  had 
a purplish,  hazy  hue,  through  which  the  sun- 
light fell  in  softened  rays  that  toned  down  the 
inequalities  of  surface,  so  that  the  broad  expanse 
seemed  like  a green  rolling  prairie,  interspersed 
with  sparkling  lakes  and  streams.  From  ad- 
jacent hills  spiral  columns  of  smoke  ascended 
like  Indian  signal-fires,  and  floated  lazily  away 
upon  the  still  air.  In  the  dim  distance  the  faint 
outlines  of  isolated  mountain  jHiaks  loomed  up 
against  the  sky,  and  fifty  miles  away,  barely  dis- 
cernible to  the  naked  eye,  Mount  Katahden 
rested  like  a shadowy  cloud  upon  the  horizon. 
But  with  the  aid  of  Cliquot’s  telescope,  the 
grand  old  mountain  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  and 
from  its  summit  its  coronal  of  everlasting  snow 
gleamed  with  a fixed  white  light  like  the  stars 
of  an  arctic  sky.  Thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward was  Mars  Hill,  round  as  a hayrick,  and 
famous  as  the  point  selected  by  the  British  com- 
missioners ns  the  commencement  of  the  heights 
of  land  forming  the  lx)undary  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  mountain  ranges  in  Maine. 

I It  is  emphatically  a country  of  lakes  and  streams. 
But  the  towering  ]jeaks  stand  out  in  solitary 
grandeur  from  the  comparatively  level  tracts 
surrounding,  as  if  inviting  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. Of  these  the  number  is  large,  and  among 
the  most  prominent  are  Abraham,  Sugar  Loaf, 
Chase’s,  Katahden,  and  Mount  Blue. 

When  our  two  heroes  had  feasted  their  eyes 
upon  the  charming  landscape  they  wandered 
thoughtfully  over  the  parade-ground  and  through 
I the  old  barracks  of  Fort  Hancock,  now  fast 
I crumbling  to  decay,  but  associated  with  one  of 
i the  most  eventful  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
I Pine  - Tree  State.  Then  they  strolled  on  to 
I what  w'ere  once  the  officers’  quarters,  and  knock- 
' ing,  summoned  the  old  sergeant,  from  whose 
lips  they  gathered  some  tritely  told  incidents  of 
the  famous  “ Aroostook  War.” 

The  horrors  of  that  bloody  struggle  for  terri- 
torial acquisition  have  found  small  place  in 
history,  except  as  they  have  been  recorded  in 
State  papers,  and  are  not  familiar  to  the  present 
generation.  The  reader  wdll  therefore  bo  thank- 
j ful  for  the  following  succinct  narration  of  its 
I principal  events,  as  they  were  received  by  Pen- 
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man  from  the  then  commander-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  forces  and  other  prominent  actors 
in  that  memorable  drama. 


TUE  AROOSTOOK  WAR. 


It  was  a wise  policy  that  referred  the  settle- 
ment of  the  bonndaiy  dispute  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ; for  who  could 
decide  more  impartially  in  a matter  where  rivers 
and  hills  were  in  question  than  the  sovereign 
of  a country  in  which  no  rivers  ran,  and  whose 
loftiest  hills  were  the  dykes  that  resisted  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea?  The  referee  did- what 
others  have  done  in  like  quandary — “ split  the 
difference” — which  decision,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  of  course  pleased  neither  party.  So  the 
Blue  Noses  continued  to  cut  timber,  and  the 
Yankees  to  claim  jurisdiction,  over  the  disputed 
territory.  On  some  occasions  our  agents  were 
seized  and  imprisoned,  which  served  to  aggra- 
vate existing  troubles,  until  in  the  fall  of  1838 
the  completion  of  the  Aroostook  road  to  the 
river  of  that  name,  over  which  the  British 
claimed  jurisdiction,  brought  matters  to  a crisis. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  had  constructed 
the  military  road  to  Houlton,  and  established  a 
small  garrison  there.  In  November,  Hamlin, 
the  land  agent,  acting  under  Governor  Kent, 
walked  into  a camp  of  about  a dozen  of  the  tres- 
passers with  writs  and  a doputy-sheriff.  The 
rough  backwoodsmen  demanded  to  know  “his 
business.”  He  was  “authorized  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine  to  arrest  all  trespassers  by  civil 
process.”  The  absurdity  of  this  proposition  was 
very  apparent  to  the  Blue  Noses.  They  accord- 
ingly badgered  the  agent,  laughed  in  his  face, 
and,  with  common  forest  civility,  told  him  to  go 
to  the  most  uncomfortable  of  places.  Hamlin 
“didn’t  see  it  in  that  light.” 

“Well,  what  will  you  do  about  it,  supposing 
we  won’t  budge?” 

“ Then  I shall  be  compelled  to  get  a military 
force.” 

But  the  Blue  Noses  stood  their  ground,  and 
the  agent  caused  writs  to  be  served  on  them  in 
duo  form.  At  this  stage  of  affairs  the  matter 
was  finally  compromised,  and  the  lumber  poach- 
ers retired.  The  sheriff  left  a guard  at  the 
place,  threatening  to  arrest  them  if  they  re- 
turned. 

Thus  far  there  was  nothing  very  alarming  in 
the  cloud  that  threatened.  The  Governor  and 
his  agent  were  pursuing  a conciliatory  policy 
which  promised  a suspension  of  all  hostilities 
until  such  time  as  a })erfect  understanding  could 
be  had  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
subject  was  also  before  Congress,  and  the  Maine 
representatives  had  put  matters  right  there. 
Moreover  it  had  been  stipulated  by  the  agents 
of  Her  Majesty  and  of  the  United  States,  that 
if  the  New  Brunswickers  took  timber  from  the 
disputed  territory,  and  it  was  discovered,  it  was 
to  be  sold  at  auction  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  money  laid  aside ; or,  at  least,  an 
account  of  it  taken,  so  that  it  might  be  paid 
over  to  us  at  the  final  settlement  of  the  bonnd- 
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ary  question.  Thus  matters  stood  when  a change 
took  place  in  the  State  Executive. 

Governor  Fairfield  and  his  agent,  M ‘In tire, 
favored  “coercion.”  It  was  in  the  month  of 
Febmary,  1839,  and  the  Legislature  was  in  ses- 
sion, when  a messenger  arrived,  post  haste,  with 
the  startling  intelligence  that  the  trespassers 
had  returned  in  full  force!  Tlicn,  in  secret 
session,  war  was  declared  against  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  whole  Blue  Nose  race.  An  armed 
posse  of  citizens  w'as  raised  in  Bangor,  300 
strong,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  seat  of 
war.  Before  this  formidable  force  the  trespass- 
ers retired,  retreating  down  the  St.  John  River. 

Just  here  the  tragedy  commences.  When  the 
shades  of  night  had  overtaken  the  posse  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  all  was  hushed  in  the 
camp,  certain  of  the  officers  went  to  pay  a friendly 
visit  to  the  house  of  one  Fitz  Herbert,  who  lived 
just  on  the  line,  a half  mile  distant.  But  alas! 
the  folly  of  trusting  those  wlio  live  upon  the  line! 

They  are  as  uncertain  as  politicians  “ upon  the 
fence.”  Now  it  may  be  that  Fitz  Herbert  was 
not  a traitor  to  those  who  trusted  him.  Per- 
haps he  was  only  a bit  of  a wag,  or,  perchance, 
being  a nentral,  he  wished  to  keep  the  conflict 
from  his  own  territory.  Howbeit  it  came  to 
pass  that,  while  he  entertained  his  guests  with 
good  cheer,  he  sent  into  the  Province  secretly 
and  informed  of  the  presence  of  the  Yankees  at 
his  house;  the  result  of  which  w’as  that  they 
were  captured  by  the  enemy  and  hurried  down 
the  river  to  Frederickton.  Then  went  Fitz  Her- 
bert in  breathless  haste  to  the  Federal  camp. 

“Up,  men,  away!  nin  for  your  lives,  or  all 
is  lost ! The  British  are  coming ! They  have 
captured  your  officers,  and  carried  them  off!  . 

The  woods  are  swarming  with  Blue  Noses  and 
Indians  I ” 

Then  indeed  there  was  “mounting  in  hot 
haste,”  a hurried  striking  of  tents,  and  a rapid 
retreat  up  the  banks  of  the  Aroostook.  An  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  a gun  quickened  their  speed, 
and  the  ringing  report  of  ice  cracking  in  the 
sharp  frosty  air  added  wings  to  their  flight,  and 
they  paused  not  in  their  career  until  a distance 
of  sixty  miles  was  left  between  them  and  the 
imaginary  enemy. 

Now  the  storm  of  war  burst  upon  the  good 
people  of  Maine  in  all  its  fury.  Such  hostile 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  total  rout  of  the  Posse,  demanded  the  in- 
stant calling  out  of  the  militia  of  the  State. 

From  the  head-quarters  at  Augusta  four  regi- 
ments w'ere  forthwith  ordered ; and  on  the  20th 
of  February,  in  just  four  days  after  the  order 
was  issued,  the  troops  assembled  at  the  appoint- 
ed rendezvous  in  Bangor,  fully  armed  and 
equipped.  The  alacrity  with  which  they  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  the  celerity  with  which 
so  large  a force  was  raised  within  an  area  of 
one  hundred  miles,  a large  portion  of  it  forest 
and  without  facilities  of  travel,  was  most  cred- 
itable to  all  parties.  All  was  excitement  in 
Bangor,  business  was  suspended,  and  weeping 
friends  gathered  around  those  who  had  so  sud- 
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denly  been  summoned  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
battle.  From  the  stone  steps  of  the  Bangor 
House  Major-General  Ilodgdon  exhorted  the 
assembled  militia  to  deeds  of  valor  in  the  com- 
ing contest.  Then  came  the  order  to  march. 
One  regiment  went  to  Calais  to  cut  off  imagin- 
ary reinforcements  for  the  British,  others  to  oth- 
er points,  and  one,  by  forced  marches  through 
the  deep  snow-drifts  of  the  Aroostook,  toHoalton 
and  Fort  Fairfield. 

History  is  painfully  silent  respecting  the  oper- 
ations of  the  three  months’  campaign,  and  of  the 
acliievements  of  the  army.  The  discipline  of  the 
camp  is  spoken  of  as  excellent,  though  the  use 
of  a i)racticc  target  representing  the  crowned 
head  of  Her  Majesty  has  been  justly  reprehend- 
ed, since  it  was  not  only  disrespectful  to  the  sex, 
but  served  to  exasperate  the  Blue  Noses  to  an 
unnecessary  degree.  There  are  desultory  ac- 
counts of  a certain  midnight  alarm,  a long  march 
through  a blinding  siiow'-storm,  and  a desperate 
battle  that  was  not  fought  only  because  the  en- 
emy did  not  ap|icar.  This  was  the  only  serious 
engagement  of  the  war.  I low  General  Scott 
was  sent  to  mediate  between  the  combatants, 
how  the  army  was  witlidrawn  from  the  field  to 
partake  of  a cold  collation  at  Bangor  on  the  10th 
of  May,  how  the  difficulty  was  finally  settled  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  how'  Uncle  Sam 
was  obliged  to  foot  an  expense  account  of 
jy 250, 000,  have  long  been  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  the  “ Aroostook  War.” 

After  a run  across  the  lino  to  Woodstock, 
seven  miles  distant.  Penman  and  Cliquot  re- 
turned to  Iloulton,  and  then  took  the  stage  for 
Presque  Isle,  a charming  village  on  the  Aroos- 
took River,  where  they  read  the  l^ioneer,  the 
northernmost  paper  printed  in  the  United  States, 
dined  upon  a luscious  salmon  taken  with  a fiy 
from  the  river,  contemplated  a big  Micro ac  In- 
dian, c.xamincd  the  model  farms  in  the  vicinity, 
and  watched  the  gleamings  of  a brilliant  aurora 
borealis;  thence  to  Fort  Fairfield,  with  its  de- 
caying block-houses  and  ruined  barracks;  and 
thence,  under  arching  trees,  where  luxuriant 
raspberry  bushes  by  the  wayside  reached  out 
their  tempting  fruit  to  the  hand  of  the  passing 
traveler,  on  to  the  beautiful  Falls  of  the  Aroos- 
took, at  which  they  were  fain  to  cast  a fly  for 
the  luscious  salmon  that  throng  the  dark  pool 
below.  The  road  for  some  distance  skirted  the 
verge  of  a precipice,  and  far  down  in  the  ravine 
could  be  heard  tlic  roar  of  the  rushing  stream, 
which  was  concealed  from  view  by  the  dense 
foliage  that  intervened.  But  presently  the 
fringe  of  trees  terminated  abruptly,  and  dis- 
closed a huge  basin  yawning  at  their  very  feet, 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  perhaps  two  hundred 
feet  below,  the  Aroostook  jirecipitatcd  itself  in 
a tumult  of  foam  over  a broken  ledge  of  rocks. 
Both  falls  and  stream  looked  insignificant  by 
contrast  with  the  vast  amphitheatre  that  engulf- 
ed them.  A hca^'y  growth  of  evergreens  en- 
circled the  edge  of  the  Titanic  bowl,  defining 
more  perfectly  its  remarkable  proportions. 
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The  next  day  found  them  at  the  village  of 
Grand  Falls.  Without  bestowing  more  than  a 
])assing  notice  upon  the  cluster  of  small  dingj' 
buildings  that  comprise  the  county-seat  of  Vic- 
toria County,  New  Brunswick,  and  its  motley 
population  of  French,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  In- 
dians, and  half-breeds,  they  sought  out  the  inn, 
w'here  they  were  waited  upon  by  old  Wilmot, 
the  town-clerk — a clever  sort  of  a character,  but 
saturated  with  “ Medford”  and  English  preju- 
dices— who  extended  to  them  the  freedom  of  the 
town,  and  volunteered  as  their  ciccronc  during 
their  sojourn.  His  assiduous  attentions,  how- 
ever, discovered  little  of  interest  to  the  stran- 
gers, saving  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  but 
two  private  buildings  in  the  place,  viz.,  the 
court-house  and  a church.  The  first  was  a huge 
wooden  structure,  isolated,  gamboged,  and  im- 
XK>sing,  upon  a bare  hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
town;  the  other  a neat  white  edifice  nestling 
among  dark  evergreens,  but  carefully  set  aside 
upon  an  almost  inaccessible  ledge  beyond  the 
corporate  limits,  with  a wild  ravine  two  hundred 
feet  deep  intervening.  But  the  marvelous  beau- 
ty of  the  surrounding  scenery  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  ophthalmic  twinge  occasioned 
by  the  brown  weaUier-beaten  houses  of  the  clin- 
gy' town. 

Let  us  now  tom  tow'ard  the  little  white  church 
with  its  environment  of  trees,  and  the  long  line  • 
of  hills  behind  that  surge  upward  in  dark  billows 
of  verdure.  A new  world  in  nature  is  before 
us.  Against  the  back-ground  of  foliage  a dense 
column  of  mist  is  ever  rising,  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight,  and  s])anncd  by  a rainbow  arch  that 
rests  on  abutments  of  iieccy  clouds.  A t'nlm 
pervades  the  landscajx*,  and  through  the  still  tiir 
can  be  beard  a hollow  roar  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ; and  if  one  wdll  suspend  his  breath 
he  can  feel  a tremor  under  his  feet,  as  if  caldrons 
w’ere  fiercely  bubbling.  At  night,  in  their  little 
room,  the  travelers  heard  the  same  dull  roar, 
and  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  droning  mono- 
tone. Now  the  cause  of  the  invisible  j»henom- 
cnon  was  about  to  be  manifested  to  them  in  a 
scene  of  wild  commotion.  They  passed  on,  by 
a winding  path,  through  a grove  of  cedars  and 
spruce,  the  sound  increasing  momentarily,  when 
their  steps  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a tremen- 
dous chasm  w hich  gaped  beneath  their  feet,  and, 
looking  over  the  dizzy  verge,  the  great  cataract 
of  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  8t.  John  burst  upon 
their  view  in  all  its  grandeur  of  thunder,  foam, 
and  ever-rising  spray.  Down  a precipice  of 
seventy  feet  it  leaped,  shivering  itself  into  mist ; 
then  raged  and  whirled,  piling  itself  into  huge 
drifts  of  foam  ; then  dove  into  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  an  inky  pool ; and,  struggling  a while, 
finally  burst  through  the  surface,  and  foamed 
away,  over  a succession  of  falls  and  rapids, 
through  a contracted  channel,  wdiose  perpendic- 
ular w alls  are  two  hundred  feet  high ! Niagara 
is  grand  and  sublime,  overpowering  the  sense  by 
its  immensity  of  volume ; but  the  Grand  Falls 
are  fearfully  romantic ; for  the  precipitous  clifls 
that  confine  the  cataract  are  fringed  with  forest 
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trees,  which  overhang  the  very  brink,  and  add  a 
wildness  and  beauty  to  the  picture  which  Niag- 
ara docs  not  possess.  But  the  stand-point  from 
which  to  obtain  the  most  impressive  view  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss  below.  The  descent  is 
difficult  and  even  perilous.  Man  is  a small 
atom  down  there,  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky 
above  him  through  that  grc^t  rift.  The  black, 
impending  rocks  threaten  to  crush  him;  tall, 
scraggy  pines  stretch  out  their  long  arms  threat- 
eningly toward  him ; the  reverberating  thunder 
deafens  him ; his  breathing  becomes  difficult ; 
and  the  seething  torrent  rushing  by  seems  about 
to  sweep  the  rocky  bed  from  beneath  his  feet. 
The  whole  earth  trembles.  Not  a bird  or  living 
creature  is  to  be  seen.  Even  the  fleecy  clouds 
above  seem  anxious  to  avoid  the  place,  and  scud 
quickly  across  the  gulf.  In  the  spring,  when 
freshets  above  swell  the  impetuous  volume  of 
water,  the  fury  of  the  torrent  is  even  more  ter- 
rific. Pent  up  within  the  narrow  gorge,  and 
unable  to  discharge  itself  through  the  natural 
passage,  it  is  forced  upward  in  immense  surging 
billows,  subsiding  and  heaving  with  each  suc- 
cessive flood  that  plunges  over  the  Falls. 

THE  MADAWASKA. 

Now  pass  we  to  a more  tranquil  scene.  It  is 
eventide.  The  declining  sun  has  spread  his 
'crimson  sheen  over  one  half  the  placid  bosom 
of  the  broad  St.  John,  while  the  other  flows  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  high  impinging  blulF.  A 
light  pirogue  glides  swiftly  by,  leaving  a gentle 
ripple  astern,  and  a sw'allow  is  skimming  the 
surface,  dropping  crystals  from  his  wing-tips  as 
he  flics.  Just  here  the  river  sweeps  with  a ma- 
jestic bend  on  its  way  to  the  cataract;  and 
standing  upon  the  grassy  bank  at  the  curve,  we 
gaze  far  up  its  glistening  channel  into  an  open- 
ing vista  of  gently  sloping  hills  and  meadows, 
that  dip  smooth  and  velvety  to  the  river’s  rim — 
of  cultivated  farms,  with  their  n^t  white  cot- 
tages, their  orchards,  and  fields  of  ripening 
grain.  Over  all  a Sabbath  serenity  is  diffused, 
and  grassy  knoll  and  leafy  wood  are  embathed 
in  a soft  and  subdued  lustre.  We  seem  to  have 
been  suddenly  transported  by  some  wand  of  en- 
chantment into  another  country,  the  smoothness 
of  the  fields,  the  absence  of  woods,  the  evidences 
of  long-tilled  lands,  contrast  so  strangely  with 
the  tangled  forests  and  new  clearings  only  a few 
miles  back.  But  pause ! This  fertile  and  en- 
chanting valley  was  settled  almost  a century  ago ! 
Here  was  heard  the  sound  of  the  loom,  the  ring 
of  the  axe,  and  the  busy  hum  of  labor,  when  all 
around  was  a wilderness — when  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  primitive  forest  intervened  be- 
tween its  people  and  civilization,  and  the  only 
highway  to  the  outer  world  was  the  smoothly- 
flowing  river  before  their  doors.  We  are  now 
about  to  tread  the  almost  classic  ground  of  Aca- 
dia— ^land  of  a hundred  romances.  Before  us 
are  the  golden  portals  of  the  Madawaska  I 

Shall  we  repeat  the  oft-told  story  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  early  Acadians  ? Of  the  invasion 
of  their  peaceful  homes  by  fleets  from  over  the 


sea,  and  fleets  from  the  Puritan  shores  of  New* 
England?  Of  deceit,  cruelty,  rapine,  and  the 
slaughter  of  an  unoftending  people,  whose  pa- 
triarchal simplicity,  kindness,  and  virtues  won 
the  love  of  savages — who  never  wronged  by 
word  or  blow,  and  who  even  refused  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  own  defense,  preferring  rather  to 
die  by  their  faith  than  shed  the  blood  of  other 
men  ? Of  the  fall  of  Louisbiirg  and  the  tragedy 
of  Grand  Pr^,  embalmed  in  the  touching  poem 
of  Evangeline?  Let  the  wrongs  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  be  blotted  from  memory. 

Of  the  exiles  some  fifty  families  found  their 
way  to  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick ; but  they 
did  not  long  remain  there  unmolested,  for  in 
1783  they  were  again  driven  out  and  fled  up  the 
river  to  their  present  settlement  of  Madawaska. 
Here  at  least  they  were  secure  from  the  inroads 
of  British  fleets,  for  no  vessel  could  i)ass  the 
Falls.  Here,  in  the  unexplored  wilderness,  they 
ho]Jed  to  be  no  longer  in  any  body’s  way.  The 
days  of  persecution  have  long  since  passed.  In 
their  peaceful  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  pic- 
turesque St.  John  these  simple  people  now  pur- 
sue their  daily  avocations  os  happily  as  before 
the  advent  of  the  English  ships  at  Gaspereau’s 
mouth. 

Could  the  breath  of  life  be  breathed  into 
those  who  suffered  and  died,  and  they  in  the 
flesh  be  transported  hither,  their  faces  would 
kindle  with  surprise  that  time  had  wrought  so 
few  changes  during  their  long  absence — so  per- 
fectly have  their  descendants  retained  tlie  pecu- 
liarities of  former  days  — their  stylo  of  dress, 
mode  of  cooking,  the  forms  of  their  houses,  the 
antique-looking  wind-mills  for  threshing  grain, 
the  clumsy  wains,  and  rude  cabriolets.  The 
settlement  extends  along  the  river  for  sixty 
miles,  on  both  sides,  though  the  larger  portion 
of  its  6000  inhabitants  are  on  the  New  Bruns- 
wick side.  The  road  runs  parallel  with  the 
river,  perhaps  half  a mile  distant,  but  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  riparian,  with  projecting 
roofs,  and  porticoes  overlooking  the  smooth  lawns 
that  slope  to  the  margin,  and  outdoor  seats, 
where  now,  as  in  the  olden  time,  gossiping 
looms  are  heard  mingling  the  noise  of  their 
shuttles  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels.”  Here 
the  family  sit  at  evening  and  receive  the  calls 
of  their  neighbors  who  come  in  boats ; for  the 
river  is  the  thoroughfare  most  used  by  the  Aca- 
dians in  their  daily  intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  interval  between  it  and  the  road  is  a con- 
tinuous line  of  pastures  and  cultivated  fields. 
There  are  farms,  too,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  an  occasional  farm-house ; but  only  a 
mile  or  two  back  is  the  dark  belt  of  timber  that 
bounds  the  Aroostook  wilderness,  and  beyond 
are  the  homes  of  the  moose,  the  bear,  and  the 
cariboo. 

“Ah!  here  comes  a ‘cabrowit!*  To  the 
left,  Cliquot,  you  remember.  What  a clumsy- 
looking  two-wheeled  craft  it  is,  like  the  old 
chaise  our  great-grandmothers  knew!  Now 
tip  your  felt  as  gracefully  as  yon  can.  Salute  I 
it  is  the  custom  here.  Jove  I did  you  see  those 
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faces  ? those  dark  Instrous  eyes  ? that  olive  tint 
and  carmine  blush,  like  the  velvet  cheek  of  the 
ripest  peach  ? Those  are  Acadian  Evangelines, 
true  to  tradition.  We  shall  see  others  soon. 
Here  come  two  cavaliers,  in  full  panoply  of 
horaespim  blue  and  straw-hats  as  large  as  a 
Mexican  sombrero.  Did  ever  Gaucho  sit  more 
lightly  in  the  saddle?  Is  it  possible  that  we 
are  in  Maine?  in  Puritan  New  England? 
Those  are  not  Yankee  faces.  Here  they  are  at 
hand.” 

“ Bon  8oir,  messieurs.  Quelle  distance  a chez 
de  Jean  Paraut  f Je  souhait  y rester 

“ Goodness,  Penman  I do  you  call  that 
French?  You  wouldn’t  murder  the  tongue 
before  their  eyes !” 

“Pshaw!  That’s  better  French  than  half 
of  them  speak.  It’s  only  a patois  they  parley- 
voo ; though  they  can  speak  their  native  tongue 
with  Parisian  elegance,  as  you  will  see  by-and- 
by.  But  yonder  is  Jean’s,  just  rising  the  knoll. 
Get  on,  pony !” 

The  neatly  white-washed  house  to  whose  door 
they  drove  promised  substantial  comforts  for 
tired  and  hungry  travelers ; and  confident  of  a 
hearty  welcome,  they  mounted  the  steps  and 
knocked.  Presently  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
impassive  little  Frenchman  with  a melancholy 
face  and  dark-blue  homespun  trowsers,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  a quiet  recognition,  and,  with 
a step  as  cat-like  as  an  undertaker’s  at  a funer- 
al, ushered  them  into  the  presence  of  a pensive- 
looking  Madame  in  plaited  hair  and  blue  woolen 
petticoat,  and  a group  of  reserved  and  thoughtftil 
children  in  blue.  Then  they  seated  themselves 
upon  a low  wooden  settle,  and  Cliquot  com- 
menced a conversazione  with  the  host  and  host- 
ess, who  presently  brightened  into  • something 
like  the  vivacity  which  is  said  to  be  a national 
trait  of  the  Frenchman  ; but  Penman,  who  un- 
derstood French  imperfectly,  contented  himself 
with  a cursory  examination  of  the  spacious  apart- 
ment in  which  he  found  himself,  while  the  chil- 
dren prepared  the  supper.  The  house  itself  w^as 
built  of  squared  logs,  a single  story  high,  and 
divided  into  two  apartments,  perhaps  twenty 
feet  square.  From  his  wooden-bottomed  seat, 
then.  Penman  thoughtfully  contemplated  the 
huge  Canadian  stove,  six  feet  high,  that  stood 
in  the  partition  wall,  so  as  to  warm  both  rooms 
alike,  and  calculated  the  number  of  cords  of 
wood  that  would  be  required  to  feed  the  monster 
during  a six  months’  winter,  and  its  cost  at  New 
York  market  prices.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
loom  and  the  spinning-wheel,  and  thought  of 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline ; at  the  antique  chairs, 
and  the  bedsteads  set  into  the  walls  like  berths ; 
at  the  little  rudely-carved  crucifixes,  and  the 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  saints  that  ornament- 
ed the  room.  He  watched  the  ghost-like  move- 
ments of  the  softly-tripping  enfnnts  as  they  pre- 
pared the  supper;  and  anon  stole  glances  at 
the  plump  little  hostess  in  kirtle  and  snow-white 
cap.  While  he  waited  and  watched  a strong 
savor  of  garlic  pervaded  the  room,  and  there 
was  a hissing  and  spattering  of  melted  fat  with- 


out. Then  presently  came  a little  voice,  low 
and  musical : 

“Messieurs,  your  supper  is  ready.” 

Penman  and  Cliquot  drew  their  chairs  to  the 
table,  and  with  eager  eyes  and  sharp  appetite 
surveyed  the  board.  Penman  plunged  his  spoon 
into  a dish  of  unctuous  compound,  and  presently 
filled  his  mouth.  He  gasped,  choked,  and  sim- 
ply said, 

“ A glass  of  water,  if  you  please,  my  dear.” 

Then  he  tried  a dish  of  what  seemed  to  be 
minced  eggs  afloat  in  pork  fat.  A taste  ex- 
plained the  odor  of  garlic  that  prevailed.  Next 
he  spread  a slice  of  buckw'heat  bread  — sour, 
black,  and  gangrened,  and  of  the  consistency 
of  lead.  Then  he  transferred  a couple  of  grid- 
died  cakes  to  his  plate,  which  having  tasted 
cautiously,  he  dosed  with  maple  molasses,  and 
washed  down  with  a decoction  of  barley,  nick- 
named coffee,  and  said, 

“ Anotlier  glass  of  water,  if  you  please.” 

Then  he  rested  knife  and  fork,  and  gazed  af- 
fectionately after  the  retreating  figure  of  his 
lithe-limbed  attendant,  and  thus  apostrophized : 

“Can  it  be  possible  that  barley,  buckwheat 
bread,  and  garlic  enter  into  the  organism  of 
that  sylph-like  creature — into  the  jet  of  her  lus- 
trous eyes,  the  peach-blow  of  her  cheeks,  and 
the  jEolian  of  her  musical  voice  ? Or  is  she  an 
exception  to  the  law  that  assimilates  body  and 
mind  with  that  which  sustains  them  ? Is  it  on 
such  diet  that  all  the  Acadian  beauties  of  past 
generations  have  fed  ?” 

ButfPenman  and  Cliquot  made  a tolerable 
supper  of  the  fresh  milk  and  eggs,  and  were 
grateful — for  a meal  ever  so  humble,  with  an 
open  heart,  is  better  relished  than  a feast  given 
grudgingly,  and  mine  host’s  ho8])itality  was  as 
unqualified  as  his  surprise  at  the  injustice  done 
the  bounteous  repast.  Kind-liearted  Jean  Pa- 
raut  I He  press^  his  guests  to  tarry  another 
day,  promising  them  a thumping  fandango  in 
the  evening  if  they  remained ; but  haste  com- 
pelled them  to  go  on,  and  so  the  door  closed 
softly  behind  them.  Simple-minded  Jean  Pa- 
raut! May  his  large  bams  be  ever  filled,  and 
no  visions  of  English  invaders  disturb  his  slum- 
bers I Get  on,  pony !” 

Now  we  come  to  Reagan’s  house.  That  is 
not  a French  name.  It  has  more  the  ring  of 
the  “rich  brogue.” 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Reagan?” 

“Hut!  Long  liife  to  your  honors ! an*  how 
do  yees  do  this  morning  ? When  did  ye  come 
down  ?” 

“Yesterday.  We  lodged  at  Paraut’s  last 
night.  How  is  Mrs.  Reagan  ?” 

“She’s  well.  Come  in  a bit  till  ye  see  the 
misthress.  Don’t  say  ‘ No’  now—come.  We’ll 
take  a sup.” 

“Thank  you;  but  we  must  go  on.  When 
we  return,  perhaps.  Do  you  know  if  Father 
M‘Reaguey  is  at  the  lower  chapel?” 

“I  believe  he  is,  then;  I’m  not  sure,  but  I 
think  he  is.” 

“Mr.  Reagan,  what  do  you  call  yourself— an 
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Irishman,  a Frenchman,  or  a Yankee?  for  you 
lire  in  the  States,  jou  know/’ 

“Bother  me  but  ’twould  be  hard  to  tell. 
Faith,  then,  I’m  an  American -Irish -French- 
man.” 


“Or  an  Irish-Frencb-Yankee?” 

“No,  Sir!  The  Yankee  first — I puts  the 
Yankee  first.  Share,  doesn’t  I vote  ? An’  ye 
won’t  come  in  ? Well,  then,  good  luck  to  yees ! 
Good-by ! ” 

Father  M‘Keaguey  was  a priest  of  fine  edu- 
cation and  refinement.  He  received  his  visitors 
most  cordially,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  invited  them 
to  his  pretty  Norman  cottage,  where  he  offered 
them  pipes  and  wine  of  choicest  vintage.  Then 
they  sat  by  the  windows  that  overlooked  the 
beautiful  St.  John,  and  conversed  long  and  free- 
ly upon  matters  temporal  and  spiritual.  It  was 
a rare  treat  for  him  to  meet  with  gentlemen  of 
intelligence  and  education. 

“Father,”  said  Penman,  as  he  surveyed  the 
charming  landscape,  “you  have  a delightful 
place  to  live  in  here.” 

“ A delightful  place  to  die  in !”  he  responded, 
with  a tone  of  dejection. 

Though  self-exiled  to  missionary  labor  among 
an  ignorant  and  perhaps  uncongenial  people,  he 
seemed  to  yearn  for  the  more  refined  society  of 
his  own  country.  And  he  did  die  there.  The 
next  summer  he  passed  to  his  eternal  rest,  la- 
mented by  his  little  flock. 

“ By-the-way,  we  are  to  have  a wedding  here 
to-day,”  he  said.  “Will  you  attend?  I per- 
ceive the  people  are  already  assembling.” 

The  visitors  assented,  and  passing  out  upon 
the  lawn  before  the  chapel  they  discovered  little 
groups  of  peasants  in  blue  homespun  gathered 
near,  all  moving  about  in  their  quiet  way,  or 
sitting  iqion  the  grass  conversing  in  undertones ; 
and  their  faces,  though  cheerful,  were  very  much 
like  the  thoughtful,  serious  faces  at  Jean  Pa- 
rent’s. Presently  the  chapel-bell  rang,  and  they 
entered  quietly.  The  building  was  of  wood, 
with  a spire  surmounted  by  a curiously  ornate 
iron  cross,  and  not  unlike  some  old-fashioned 
New  England  meeting-house.  The  interior 
lacked  expensive  decoration,  coarse  engravings 
in  huge  black  frames  supplying  the  place  of  cus- 
tomary oil-paintings;  and  the  altar  was  very 
plain.  The  most  unusual  feature  was  an  im- 
mense iron  stove,  perched  in  mid-air  over  the 
middle  aisle,  upon  pillars  seven  feet  high,  this 
position  being  necessary  to  secure  even  moder- 
ate warmth  daring  the  bitter  cold  of  the  winter 
season. 

Now  enter  Claude  and  Marie,  hand  in  hand, 
clad  in  the  universal  blue — Marie  in  kirtle  and 
petticoat,  guileless  of  hoops — and  take  their  po- 
sition before  the  altixr,  kneeling  for  prayer  and 
throughout  the  service,  and  receiving  meekly 
the  final  admonition  of  the  priest.  At  the  con- 
clusion the  wedded  pair  were  saluted  by  the  fa- 
ther and  all  who  were  assembled.  It  was  a sim- 
ple ceremony.  The  twain  were  made  one,  and 
then  retired  with  their  friends  to  prepare  for  the 
celebration  that  always  follows  so  important  an 
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event.  Terpsichore  is  queen  in  Madawaska, 
and  governs  almost  every  action  in  everyday 
life.  Miserable  indeed  would  these  happy  Aca- 
dians  be  without  the  everlasting  fandango  and 
accompanying  fiddle.  Every  birth,  every  mar- 
riage, the  raising  of  a building,  with  its  each 
subsequent  stage  of  progress,  the  ingathering  of 
the  crops,  and  every  maple-sugar  bee,  are  sev- 
erally and  duly  celebrated  by  a fiindango,  at 
which  both  old  and  young  are  present  in  full 
participation.  Ah!  these  boatmen  of  the  St. 

John  are  inveterate  skippers ! 

Wo  will  attend  the  fandango  this  evening, 
since  an  invitation  is  a courtesy  always  extend- 
ed to  strangers. 

There  is  a fog  to-night,  but  it  will  not  affect 
the  festivities.  Had  Penman  and  his  friend 
been  unattended  sense  of  hearing  would  alone 
have  guided  them  to  the  place  selected;  for 
long  before  they  reached  the  spot  the  twang  of 
the  fiddle  and  the  regular  beat  of  sliuflling  feet, 
as  if  a score  of  looms  were  set  to  music,  came 
borne  to  their  ears  upbn  the  still  night  air. 
Gradually  the  sounds  increased,  and  soon  two 
nebulous  shafts  of  light  streamed  out  into  the 
mist,  athwart  which  dusky  shadows  seemed  per- 
petually flitting.  Presently  the  sense  of  smell 
aided  to  guide  their  steps  to  the  portal — rank 
fumes  of  mingled  exhalations  wafted  from  with- 
in. These  meteorological  phenomena  and  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  interior  suggested  a retreat; 
but  their  little  chaperon  led  them  on,  and  by 
dint  of  persuasion,  elbows,  and  appeals,  an  en- 
try was  effected,  and  the  already  compact  mass 
of  human  bodies  compressed  to  the  extent  re- 
quired to  admit  the  cubic  inches  of  the  new- 
comers. Presently  the  catgut  ceased  to  scrape, 
the  dancing  stopped,  and  the  stalwart  maitre  de 
danse  immediately  plowed  his  way  to  the  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and,  with  native  politeness, 
proceeded  to  oust  the  occupants  of  seats  to  make 
room  for  them. 

“Be  seated,  gentlemen.  I beg  you  don't 
stand.” 

The  momentary  confusion  over,  the  dance  is 
resumed.  Through  the  blue  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke  are  discerned  dusky  figures  in  variegated 
shirts  and  trowsers  and  parti-colored  petticoats, 
sitting,  closely  packed,  upon  long  benches  and 
upon  the  floor,  and  standing  along  the  walls ; 
while  through  the  crevices  in  the  loft  above,  and 
through  the  ladder-hole,  curious  eyes  are  peer- 
ing. UiJon  an  elevated  seat  in  one  corner  a 
lady,  with  comely  features  and  coronet  of  glossy 
braided  hair,  is  drawing  music  from  a clear- 
toned  violin,  and  betimes  accompanying  it  with 
a warbling  voice  hardly  distinguishable  from  its 
counterpart.  Not  a smile  or  a word  does  she 
deign  to  bestow  upon  the  serious-looking  circle 
around,  but  addresses  herself  diligently  to  the 
duty  she  is  selected  to  perform.  With  diflS- 
culty  the  crowd  is  pressed  back  to  permit  space 
for  the  dancers — a space  not  more  than  six  feet 
in  diameter.  Now  comes  a tall  man  leading  a 
little  rosy-cheeked  maiden  (the  newly-wedded 
pair^  and  takes  his  place  on  the  floor;  next 
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a little  man,  puffing,  elbowing,  and  dragging 
through  the  crowd,  as  a tug-boat  draws  a ship, 
a tall  lass,  with  features  and  gown  like  an  army 
nurse’s,  and  places  her  in  position.  Two  more 
couples  follow,  and  the  set  is  complete.  Now 
all  is  hushed  save  an  occasional  whisper.  No 
one  smiles.  It  is  as  solemn  as  a Quaker  meet- 
ing. The  dance  commences  with  a preliminary 
shuffic,  the  partners  facing  each  other,  and  so 
close  that  a hoop  might  be  slipped  over  the  two. 
Then  heel  and  toe  begin  to  tap,  slowly  at  first, 
but  soon  faster  and  faster,  and  louder  and  loud- 
er, until  they  rattle  on  like  a frightened  loco- 
motive, or  a watch  with  a broken  mainspring — 
never  ceasing,  scarcely  moving  from  the  spot, 
but  bobbing  up  and  down  with  distressing  per- 
severance, until  the  breath  comes  short.  Then 
they  shift  positions  and  repeat,  cross  over  and 
repeat,  back  to  place  and  repeat.  The  music 
flags,  tired  nature  demands  a pause,  the  watch 
runs  down,  and  they  give  place  to  others.  Dur- 
ing a lull  conversation  revives,  and  frequent  re- 
sort is  had  to  a cupboard  in  the  adjoining  room. 
The  maitre  de  danse  approaches,  and  addresses 
the  strangers  with  a smile : 

“If  you  wish  some  rum,  here  it  is.  Help 
yourselves.  Or  if  you  wish  to  dance  I will  get 
you  partners.  We  desire  that  you  should  enjoy 
yourselves.  Don’t  go  away  dissatisfied.” 

Anon  the  dancing  is  resumed,  and  the  w'ar- 
bling  and  fiddling  in  the  corner  begins  again. 
Another  half  hour  of  patient,  laborious  gayety 
succeeds.  Meanwiiilc  Penman  sits  restless  and 
fidgeting.  Unconciously  his  feet  begin  to  tap  to 
the  music,  for  the  jig  is  really  a lively  one.  He 
watches  each  motion  of  the  dancers,  and  chafes 
like  a steed  under  the  curb.  Presently  the 
dancing  ceases,  but  the  music  still  goes  on. 
The  arena  is  clear.  Penman  makes  a bound  into 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  bows,  and  commences  a 
lively  “walk around.”  The  fiddle  at  once  catches 
the  inspiration,  and  scrapes  with  redoubled  vigor. 
The  crow'd  presses  nearer.  Now  he  w'hecls  to 
place,  shuffles,  and  warms  up  to  his  work  with 
every  limb  and  muscle  in  motion.  Down  go  his 
feet  with  a clatter  like  a threshing  machine. 
He  twists,  thumps,  twdrls,  and  pirouettes  through 
jig,  hornpipe,  reel,  and  the  whole  alphabet  of 
fancy  steps,  executed  in  double-shuffle  and  pig- 
eon-wing, and  finally  winds  up  with  an  inimit- 
able pas  seui  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  ad- 
miring throng.  Never  was  there  such  a ‘ ‘ break- 
dowm”  in  Madaw^aska.  Now  he  w’ipes  his  brow 
and  retires,  the  crowd  o]x?ning  a passage  for  this 
new  star  in  the  Arcadian  firmament.  Present- 
ly’' the  master  of  ceremonies  looks  for  him  in  his 
accustomed  seat,  but  he  has  vanished  like  a 
meteor  from  the  heavens.  Cliquot  has  gone 
too. 


All  night  long  the  fiddle  fiddles,  the  dancers 
dance,  and  when  the  morning  dawns  upon  the 
few  wfflo  still  linger,  moving  feebly  and  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  the  two  strangers  are  far  on 
their  way  up  the  smoothly-flowing  river. 

Little  of  incident  occurred  to  vary  their  some- 
what monotonous  journey  through  the  Mada- 
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waska,  for  the  features  of  the  landscape  through- 
out the  settlement  are  much  the  same.  At  in- 
tervals a huge  wind-mill  threw  out  its  long  arms 
to  the  breeze,  and  turned  slowly  around.  Here 
was  another  chapel.  Anon  a sparkling  stream 
crossed  the  road  and  tumbled  into  the  8t.  John. 
But  all  w’as  quiet,  profoundly  quiet.  Would  the 
denizen  of  the  busy  metropolis  obtain  some  idea 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  let  him  visit  the  ancient, 
peaceful  settlcmeut  of  Mndawaska. 

The  travelers  did  not  tarry  long  among  this 
peculiar  people,  for  Cliquot,  though  interested 
at  first,  soon  found  the  country  “too  dooced 
slow,”  and  buckwheat  bread  and  garlic  did  not 
agree  with  Penman’s  digestion.  One  fine  morn- 
ing found  them  seated  upon  the  top  of  an  H.  B. 
M.  mail-coach,  rattling  over  the  hard  and  levdi 
road  that  nins  beside  the  St.  John  to 'Woodstock 
and  Frederick  ton. 

At  Tobique  they  watched  the  Micmacs  spear- 
ing salmon  by  torchlight,  and  w'oiild  fain  have 
lingered  there  a while.  That  they  did  not,  was 
doubtless  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves.  Upon  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  that  runs  to  the  city  of  St.  John  they 
often  recalled  the  little  incidents  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  they  will  ever  remember  with  pleasure 
their  visit  to  the  wild  Aroostook  and  the  [peace- 
ful Madawaska. 


TABLEAUX  VIVANS.  - 

WHEN  the  war  began  we  began.  Wo  met 
at  the  Hall  and  worked  for  the  soldiers. 

We  laid  on  the  altar  of  our  country'  every  old 
towel,  sheet,  and  table-cloth  that  we  could  spare, 
and  some  that  we  could  not.  We  rolled  band- 
ages, WQ  folded  compresses.  Capable”  ones 
among  us  stood  scissors  in  hand  the  livelong 
afternoon,  and  cut  out  draw'ers  and  shirts  of  that 
Brobdignagian  pattern  which  the  hospital  direc- 
tions called  for.  Matron  and  maid  and  sew- 
ing-machines worked  vigorously  in  the  making- 
up.  And  round  the  tables  sat  the  younger  army, 
their  bright  hair  tucked  away  in  nets,  their  arms 
and  shoulders  protected  by  gay  sacks,  each  group 
a pretty  bit  of  color  that  an  artist  might  have 
joyed  to  study.  (Unluckily  we  have  no  artists 
but  “ Daguerreian”  ones,  to  whom  color  does  not 
matter  much.)  Scrape,  scrape  went  their  knives, 
fast  as  the  chatter  of  their  youthful  tongues,  and 
higher  and  higher  rose  the  fleecy  snow  of  lint. 

All  was  activity,  good-humor,  and  achievement. 

As  summer  went  on  domestic  wines  flowed 
in  ; dozens  of  pairs  of  neat  hospital  slippers 
walked  up  the  hall-stairs  into  our  boxes.  Jel- 
lies, a sparkling  mass  of  tremulous  garnet ; dried 
fruits,  that  held  in  their  shriveled  plumpness 
gallons  of  refreshment  for  the  sick  and  weary, 
arrived  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass.  With 
w'inter  storms  came  on  the  gray  yarn  socks  and 
mittens,  the  votive  tributes  of  pillow  and  com- 
forter, that  were  to  make  our  soldiers*  hardships 
a little  more  endurable. 

Our  society  was  unlike  all  societies  known  to 
past  ages.  A strife  for  office  is  traditional  in 
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such  bodies,  but  here  were  three  yenerable  ladies, 
each  declaring  she  would  not  be  the  President. 
You  have  heard  of  gossip  at  such  meetings  ; but 
very  poor  fun  did  they  realize  who  went  to  our 
gatherings  hungry  for  a bit  of  piquant  scandal. 
Solid  work  was  the  order  of  the  day,  varied  with 
news  of  “our  boys,**  and  the  like  congenial 
themes.  And  I suppose  every  little  village  of 
a thousand  souls  held  similar  conclaves.  Such, 
my  friends,  is  the  golden  bond  of  patriotism. 
We  look  back  on  our  record  with  the  proud 
consciousness  that  if  Secretaries  in  the  Cabinet 
and  Generals  in  the  field  had  wrought  tow'ard 
their  object  with  the  same  harmony  and  enthu- 
siasm that  we  gave  to  ours,  the  “ninety  days’* 
would  be  very  nearly  over.  I trust  there  is  no- 
thing in  that  sentence  to  call  for  a suspension 
of  habeas  coy'pus! 

But  financial  difficulties  arose.  Mr.  Chase 
was  troubled  for  the  sinews  of  war,  and  so  w'ere 
we.  Gold  went  up  to  170,  and  Canton  flannel 
to  three  shillings.  Our  subscriptions,  paid  in  ev- 
eiy  fortnight,  did  not  meet  the  exigency.  There 
were  full  meetings  and  scanty  work ; three  ladies 
to  every  shirt,  four  hands  ready  to  pounce  on  ev- 
cry  button-hole  or  knitting-needle  that  showed 
itself.  In  this  strait  we  paused.  There  was  no 
Congress  to  give  us  a hundred  millions  or  so, 
but  a fairer  ally  came  to  our  aid.  No  factious 
House  or  tiresome  Senate,  but  a graceful  repre- 
sentation from  the  youthful  patriotism  of  the 
town.  The  girls  said  they  would  get  up  an 
entertainment — tableaux  vivans,  charades,  and 
what  not — and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  soci- 
ety. Admirable  idea ! Swift  imagination  be- 
held the  Hall  lit  up  and  crowded,  chairs  in  the 
alleys,  tw'onty  on  every  settee  designed  for  twelve, 
and  a stream  of  people  and  dollars  still  pouring, 
pouring  steadily  in. 


“Well,  girls,  what  shall  we  have?”  said 
Emma  Morris,  despondently. 

Emma  Mcjrris  is  as  pretty  a maiden  as  we 
own.  To  describe  her  by  alliteratives,  she  is 
straight,  slender,  and  seventeen  ; she  is  blonde, 
blooming,  and  benevolent — in  this  instance  at 
any  rate.  She  worked,  figuratively  speaking, 
“ like  a Trojan**  for  our  soldiers. 

The  course  of  events  had  not  run  quite  as 
smooth  for  our  young  friends  as  their  zeal  de- 
served. It  was  desirable  to  vary  the  tableaux 
and  charades  by  some  spirited  colloquy.  I do 
not  know  whether  the  world  at  large  understands 
the  nature  of  a colloquy  as  we  understand  it  up 
here  in  the  country.  It  is  a compromise  be- 
tween a dialogue  and  a drama,  offending  not 
the  strictest  anti-theatric  virtue.  Deacons  can 
be  present  at  it ; nay,  it  is  frequently  enacted 
on  temporary  “boards’*  within  a church  itself, 
though  that  is  a mingling  of  things  sacred  and 
profane  which  I,  for  one,  should  never  counte- 
nance. It  affords  some  little  scope  for  the  dis- 
play of  talent,  and  as  good  a field  as  any  for  the 
display  of  dress.  On  this  particular  occasion, 
unfortunately,  an  acceptable  one  was  nowhere 
to  bo  found. 
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“Why  not  take  ‘ London  Assurance  ?*  ” sug- 
gested Marian  Hall.  “Or  something  of  Mr. 
Boucicault’s?  I suppose  every  one  of  his  is 
good.” 

“But  they  are  all  too  long — regular  plays. 

We  want  something  short  and  interesting — and 
I don’t  know  w'here  to  find  it.” 

“Are  you  not  too  fastidious?”  said  Frank 
Hall.  “ In  such  a cause  I am  sure  your  audi- 
ence will  not  be  critical.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  returned  Emma,  “but we  do 
not  wish  to  make  too  great  demands  uix>n  their 
charity.  When  the  entertainment  is  just  as 
good  as  ever  wc  can  get  it,  then  they  must  make 
allowances  for  any  failure.  As  for  this  particu- 
lar matter,  I’ve  looked  through  all  the  old  School 
Dialogues  and  Orators,  and  written  to  every  girl 
I know  that  ever  was  concerned  in  an  academy 
exhibiti6n,  and  can  get  no  help  at  all.  They 
have  forgotten  what  ])ieccs  they  used,  or  don’t 
know  where  to  find  them,  and  the  few'  I can  get 
are  either  trashy  or  worn  out.  Nothing  is  to  be 
had ; and  yet  >ve  must  have  something,  or  the 
w'hole  affair  will  fall  through.” 

“ Desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies,” 
said  Frank.  “ I don’t  sec  but  I must  write  you 
one  myself.” 

“ Oh,  Frank,  if  you  would!”  said  his  cousin 
Marian. 

“And  oh,  Mr.  Hall,  how  good  of  you!” 
chorused  the  girls.  Emma  alone  said  no- 
thing. 

Frank  Hall  was  a young  man  whom  Fate 
brought  to  our  village  about  thii^  time.  Wound- 
ed at  Fair  Oaks,  he  had  a tedious  recovery,  and 
w'as  even  now  unfit  to  be  alK)ut,  though  veiy 
anxious  to  consider  himself  ready  to  rejoin  the 
regiment.  His  aunt  and  cousin  Marian  petted 
him  to  the  last  degree;  wdth  the  girls  he  was 
of  course  a hero.  Women  delight  in  a military 
coat,  and  Frank’s  uniform  of  captain  became 
his  tall  form  exceedingly.  His  paleness,  too, 
was  very  interesting,  especially  when  you  re- 
membered w^hat  had  caused  it.  It  is  a good 
deal  to  his  credit,  I think,  that,  amidst  all  the 
fiting  of  which  he  was  the  object,  he  still  longed 
to  get  back  to  camp — to  hard-tack  and  hemlock 
brush. 

“ So  that  is  settled !”  said  Helen  Vesey,  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction.  “ Such  a load  off  my 
mind ! I lay  awake  half  the  night  wondering 
what  we  could  possibly  do.” 

“You  must  not  be  too  sanguine,”  responded 
Frank.  “Perhaps  I shall  not  be  able  to  get 
up  any  thing  to  please  you.” 

“There’s  no  danger  about  that,”  said  Helen, 
contentedly.  And  Marian  advised  her  cousin 
not  to  put  on  airs  of  false  modesty. 

“You  do  not  express  any  opinion,  Miss 
Morris,”  obsei^’^ed  Frank.  “I’m  afraid  you 
haven’t  the  confidence  in  my  powers  which  the 
other  young  ladies  are  good  enough  to  feel.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  Emma,  coloring  a 
little. 

“ That  is  a very  feeble  disclaimer.  Confess, 
now,  that  you  are  suspicious  of  amateur  play- 
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wrights,  and  dread  that  my  work  will  bring 
contempt  on  your  performance.” 

“ On  the  contrary  I have  entire  faith  in  your 
abilities.  If  I did  not  speak  it  was  because  so 
many  voices  rendered  mine  unnecessary.  I am 
sure  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  she 
added,  after  a slight  pause. 

Frank  was  not  quite  pleased  with  this  ac- 
knowledgment, which  he  considered  rather  tardy 
and  formal.  Especially  as  the  little  service 
liad  been  offered  entirely  with  a view  of  pleasing 
her. 


“ I don’t  think  you  ought  to  call  yourself  an 
amateur,  Frank,”  observed  his  cousin.  “I  am 
sure  I’ve  read  very  nice  things  of  yours  in 
print.” 

‘‘Nonsense,  Marian ; be  quiet!”  he  exclaim- 
ed : while  the  girls  were  delightedly  curious  to 
know  what  these  ‘ ‘ nice  things”  were.  • 

“ Oh,  the  merest  stuflf.  ‘ Lines  to  my  Shoul- 
der-straps;’ ‘Rhapsody  on  a view  of  Drill  at 
Sunrise.’  ” 

“ How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Frank  ? You 
know  it  was  not  in  the  least  like  that.” 

“No,  it  wasn’t.  It  was  very  profound,  very 
brilliant,  very  striking  altogether.  I am  like 
somebody’s  hero,  Miss  Vesey — I can’t  now  re- 
member whose ; he  wrote  articles  that  had  been 
refused  by  our  very  best  Magazines.” 

“And  accepted,  too,  I fancy,”  said  Helen. 
Frank  was  disposed  to  drop  the  subject ; at  the 
same  time  he  was  rather  piqued  that  Emma 
manifested  no  interest  whatever.  “I  suppose 
she  considers  my  poetasting  quite  beneath  her 
notice,”  he  thought,  with  a dignified  conscious- 
ness that  any  such  feeling  on  her  part  was  tol- 
erably arrogant.  Frank  wrote  very  well.  No 
great  flights  of  genius,  nothing  that  w'as  likely 
to  set  the  river  on  fire ; but  he  could  turn  you 
out  as  neat  and  graceful  specimens  of  verso  as 
most  artificers  now  going.  His  stanzas  were 
copied  from  the  metropolitan  journals  where 
they  first  appeared  into  all  the  leading  papers ; 
afterward  they  shone  in  the  comers  of  county 
weeklies,  and  were  apt  to  turn  up  months  later 
in  the  columns  of  some  “ Pioneer”  far  away  on 
the  borders  of  civilization.  Sometimes  they 
even  strayed  so  far  as  an  English  journal,  whence 
they  would  be  tenderly  transplanted  by  Mr. 
Littell  into  the  Living  Age,  It  was  rather 
hard,  with  all  this,  to  have  them  despised  by  a 
little  country  girl. 

The  colloquy  was  to  be  forthcoming  in  a day 
or  two ; this  matter  once  decided,  the  council  of 
war  devoted  itself  to  further  business.  There 
must  be  an  abundance  of  tableaux,  and  here  was 
exhaustless  ground  for  taste  and  combination : 
there  must  be  charades;  there  must  be  music, 
both  of  voice  and  instrument,  not  only  for  vari- 
ety but  to  amuse  the  audience  while  other  en- 
tertainment \va8  preparing.  The  difficulty  of 
selection,  the  amount  of  practicing,  rather  in- 
timidated the  performers. 

“ Suppose  we  give  it  up  after  all,”  said  Helen. 

“ Oh,  that  will  never  do,”  urged  Marian  Hall. 

“But  when  can  we  get  ready?  I had  no 
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idea  of  the  trouble  it  required — and  then  sup- 
posing we  should  fail ! ” 

“We  mustn’t,”  said  Emma,  decidedly.  “We 
have  promised  the  Society,  and  it  is  too  late  now 
to  talk  of  giving  op.  I know  there  is  a great 
deal  of  labor  involved,  and  it  all  seems  confused 
no\v,  but  we  shall  arrange  it  by-and-by.  Peo- 
ple have  done  such  things  before,  and  why  can 
they  not  again  ? And  why  not  we  as  well  as 
others  ?” 

‘ ‘ Bravo !”  said  Frank.  “Go  on,  Miss  Morris. 

I will  aid  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability.” 

“Thank  you.”  She  replied  so  cordially  that 
the  young  captain  forgave  her  previous  indifier* 
ence. 

Work  now  began  in  earnest.  Old  maga- 
zines and  volumes  of  engravings  were  ransacked 
for  striking  pictures : one  after  another  was  pro- 
posed and  attempted ; difficulties  arose  and  were 
put  down ; something  like  terra  firma  began  to 
appear  in  the  sea  of  uncertainty.  The  musical 
portion  took  sweet  counsel  together  over  solo, 
duet,  quartette,  and  trio ; violin,  piano,  guitar, 
were  canvassed  with  reference  to  their  availabili- 
ties. Every  one  was  willing  to  bo  useful,  no- 
body anxious  for  display : so  things  promised 
to  arrange  themselves  in  time. 

“ Oh !”  said  Nellie  Snow,  suddenly,  “we must 
certainly  have  a statue.” 

“A  statue?”  asked  every  body.  “How  is 
that?” 

“AVhy,  when  I was  in  Fulton  last  winter 
they  got  up  an  entertainment  to  cushion  the 
church,  and  ray  cousin  Julia  represented  Hope. 

It’s  very  easy  and  has  a beautiful  cttcct.’' 

“ But  we  don’t  know  any  thing  about  it.” 

“ It’s  not  the  least  trouble ; all  you  want  is  a 
sheet — no,  a couple  of  sheets — there  must  be  a 
place  for  the  arms  to  go  through.  You  run  a 
string  through  the  top  hem,  and  gather  it  up 
around  the  neck ; it's  drawn  into  a girdle  at 
the  waist,  and  then  arranged  in  very  amjjle  folds 
about  the  feet.  Simplest  thing  in  the  world!” 

“But  I don’t  think  any  one  of  us  girls  would 
look  very  handsome  standing  up  on  the  stage 
with  a sheet  around  her!”  said  Emma  Morris. 

“That  is  because  you  haven’t  seen  it.  I tell 
you  it's  beautiful ; looks  just  like  marble.  There 
must  be  a pedestal,  of  course,  and  Hope’s  an- 
chor painted  white,  and  the  statue  must  be 
powdered  an  inch  thick.  No  matter  if  it  is  in 
streaks  it  won’t  show  in  that  light.  There 
Emma  Morris!  it’ll  have  to  be  you!  You’ll 
cost  us  less  for  pow-der  than  any  other  girl,  and 
in  these  times  we’re  bound  to  study  economy!” 

Emma  objected,  but  the  motion  was  carried 
over  her  head.  “All  for  the  good  of  the  sol- 
diers!” was  the  cry,  and  she  had  to  yield.  Then 
Helen  Vesey  must  be  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  be- 
cause she  had  such  magnificent  dark  hair  and 
eyes.  The  question  arose  whether  the  Queen 
of  Sheba’s  complexion  also  ought  not  to  be 
magnificently  dark,  but  this  was  voted  of  no 
consequence.  Othello,  it  was  argued,  is  some- 
times played  os  a negro,  sometimes  the  color  of 
ham-rind  j if  professional  actors  could  thus  vaiy 
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from  a given  standard,  surely  a little  band  of 
amateurs  need  not  keep  close  to  the  letter. 

Then  there  must  be  a gipsy  fortune-teller,  and 
Nellie  Snow  was  fixed  upon  for  the  lovely  maid- 
en who  was  seeking  to  know  her  destiny.  About 
the  soothsayer  herself  there  was  more  difficulty, 
but  Marian  Hall  finally  accepted  the  part.  She 
had  once  seen  Miss  Cushman  in  that  “musical 
and  romantic”  drama  wherein  she  has  produced 
some  of  her  mc^t  admired  effects,  and  trusted 
that  the  memory  would  render  her  own  imper- 
sonation sufficiently  weird  and  striking. 

After  a vast  deal  of  consulting  and  planning 
the  party  broke  up,  to  meet  next  day  for  further 
practice.  Marian  proceeded  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  her  laces,  muslins,  and  ribbons,  with  re- 
gard to  their  value  in  a theatrical  point  of  view. 
Frank  went  off  to  his  own  room,  and  plunged  at 
once  into  the  labors  of  composition. 

“ Ah  I well,**  he  said,  with  a half  sigh,  as  he 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink-stand,  “ I 'am  glad  to 
help  our  cause  along  even  with  a trifle  like  this.” 
As  he  wrote  a pair  of  hazel  eyes  looked  at  him 
from  the  page.  Poor  young  captain ! He  had 
found  in  our  secluded  village  a foe  more  fearless 
in  raid  than  Stuart’s  cavalry,  more  adroit  than 
even  the  famous  Stonewall. 

Just  as  he  was  getting  well  warmed  to  his 
work  there  came  a wee  tap  at  the  door.  He 
rose,  rather  annoyed  by  the  interruption. 

“I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Frank,”  said 
his  cousin ; “but  can  you  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  those  numbers  of  the  Press  and  Har- 
per's  Weekly  V'* 

“ They  are  here  on  my  table.  I thought  yon 
had  read  them  all.” 

“ Yes,  long  ago ; but  I want  to  lend  them  to 
a friend.” 

“ Now,  Marian,  you  are  a little  too  bad ! Do 
have  mercy  on  your  friends.  Don’t  force  them 
to  read  my  lucubrations  just  out  of  polite- 
ness.” 

“ There  was  no  forcing  about  the  matter,  I 
assure  you.  She  spoke  to  me  about  it  the  last 
thing  l^fore  she  left,  and  charged  me  by  no 
means  to  forget  it.  I shall  send  them  over  at 
once.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Frank,  complyingly,  “ here 
they  are.  Give  my  compliments  to  Miss  Vesey, 
and  say  I wish  they  were  better  worth  her  read- 
ing.” 

“ Oh,  it  wasn’t  Helen,”  returned  his  unsuspi- 
cious cousin.  “ I want  them  for  Emma  Morris.” 

“All  the  same,”  said  Frank,  indifferently,  as 
if  this  were  not  the  very  information  he  had 
been  Ashing  for;  “the  message  will  do  just  as 
well  for  her.”  And  he  went  gayly  back  to  the 
half-covered  page  of  foolscap. 

The  next  few  days  were  given  to  activity,  re- 
search, and  rehearsal.  All  the  girls  were  flying 
about  in  the  intervals  of  practico  to  hunt  up  the 
accessories  of  the  occasion ; we  elders,  excused 
from  a part  in  the  performance,  were  privileged 
to  contribute  to  the  “ properties.”  For  myself, 
I lent  my  bridal  wreath  and  veil,  a silver  comb, 
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and  a coral  bracelet;  while  my  sister  contributed 
an  antediluvian  Swiss  muslin,  a velvet  waist, 
and  an  ostrich  plume.  The  stronger  sex,  too, 
was  pressed  into  the  service.  One  obliging 
cavalier  journeyed  N.N.E.  for  a frame  to  the 
tableaux;  another  went  S. S.W.  for  scenery 
which  some  accommodating  company  had  of- 
fered; all  the  boys  were  busy  in  the  Cedar 
Swamp,  and  the  Hall,  when  you  passed  by  it 
of  afternoons,  exhaled  a fragrance  as  of  a dozen 
Christmas-trees.  Frank’s  play  was  in  time  com- 
pleted,  and  the  girls  thought  it  wonderful.  It 
was  some  sort  of  convent  affair,  with  plenty  of 
candles  and  ceremonies.  There  were  Sister  Ig- 
nacia,  and  Sister  Ippolyta,  Sister  Josephs,  and 
Sister  Annunciata,  and  hosts  of  other  sisters,  all 
with  cognomens  deliciously  out-of-the-way.  Mrs. 
Sherwood’s  “Nun”  was  consulted  for  proprieties 
of  dress,  and  every  Irish  maid  in  the  village  lent 
her  beads  for  the  occasion. 

The  important  night  at  last  arrived.  All  the 
stars  and  wreaths  and  mottoes  of  evergreen  de- 
vice were  in  their  places;  the  Hall  was  deco- 
rated with  flags  of  every  size ; while  above  the 
stage  the  national  fowl  flung  from  his  beak  the 
consecrating  Scars  and 'Stripes.  The  audience 
assembled  numerous  as  the  performers  could  de- 
sire. A favorable  conjunction  of  the  planets  had 
given  us  a moonlight  night  and  excellent  sleigh- 
ing ; besides,  the  admittance  had  been  Axed  at 
that  golden  mean  which  was  tempting  to  the 
public  yet  remunerative  to  the  cause.  The  seats 
were  crowded  as  had  been  hoped,  and  tramp, 
tramp  up  the  stairs  still  came  the  march  of  many 
feet.  The  footlights  burned  along  the  stage,  the 
curtain  waved  a little  now  and  then,  the  scrape 
and  wailing  of  violins  rose  in  the  air  as  our  vol- 
unteer orchestra  tuned  their  instruments.  By- 
and-by  the  bell  rung,  the  curtain  went  up,  and 
the  first  tableau  appeared. 

“Beautiful!”  cried  every  body  with  enthusi- 
asm ; and  the  picture  was  repeated.  Another 
succeeded  it  and  another,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction. 

But  if  the  audience  were  content,  the  dress- 
ing-room meanwhile  was  distraught.  Oh  that 
scene ! worse  than  the  cabin  of  a North  River 
steamboat  in  September.  The  room  was  ten 
feet  by  twelve,  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  us  >vere 
busy  in  it.  The  floor  was  piled  ankle-deep  with 
bnishes  and  combs,  bandboxes,  powder-boxes, 
and  various  other  auxiliaries  to  beauty,  while 
the  nymphs  stood  around  in  different  stages  of 
preparation.  And  evil  forces  were  at  work ; the 
most  needful  articles,  the  most  carefully  be- 
stowed, were  mysteriously  spirited  away.  And 
the  minutes  flew,  the  time  of  appearing  would 
soon  arrive. 

Miss  Seymour  had  kindly  offered  to  assist  the 
girls  in  dressing.  I too  was  present,  chiefly  on 
my  own  invitation,  but  endeavoring  to  be  use- 
ful. There  is  a gracious  calm  in  Miss  Sey- 
mour’s presence  that  makes  itself  felt  at  all 
ordinary  times,  but  here  it  was  almost  power- 
less. 

“ Where,  where  is  my  little  handkerchief?” 
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cried  Sister  Ippolyta,  in  distress.  ‘‘I  put  it 
just  herty  and  now  it  is  gone!” 

Five  or  six  nuns  in  various  stages  of  dress 
and  undress  paused  from  their  toils  to  aid  the 
unhappy  sister.  Skurry,  skurry  went  half  a 
dozen  pairs  of  hands  among  the  thousand>and> 
one  articles  strewed  around ; the  substratum  of 
bandbox,  powder-box,  and  so  on,  was  turned 
over  and  over  but  without  result. 

‘ ‘ What  shall  I do  ?”  said  poor  Sister  Ippolyta, 
in  despair. 

Hero  is  my  pocket-handkerchief,”  said  Miss 
Seymour,  with  sudden  inspiration.  ‘‘Turn  in 
the  embroidery  as  well  as  you  can  and  1 think 
it  will  answer.”  And  Sister  Ippolyta’s  becloud- 
ed countenance  grew  radiant  with  delight. 

An  interval  of  silent  labor.  Sister  Ignacia 
wanted  me  to  hook  her  waist.  As  she  was  tall 
and  I was  short,  I mounted  for  the  purpose  on 
the  bottom  of  an  old  pail  happily  present.  The 
fair  nun  was  extremely  well  developed ; the  per- 
son who  had  lent  her  dress  much  less  so;  it 
cost  a Herculean  effort  to  unite  the  separate  di- 
visions. 

“ Well,  Sister  Ignacia,”  said  I,  struggling  for 
breath,  “I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  stay  in  this 
dress  as  long  as  it  has  taken  me  to  get  you  into 
it.” 

Just  then  came  up  the  unhappy  Lady  Supe- 
rior. “My  bandbox  is  gone!*'  said  ^e,  in  a 
tone  whose  acuteness  of  anguish  no  italics  can 
convey ; “ I’ve  looked  eveiyr  where  for  it,  and  it 
is  gone ; and  I haven’t  a thing  to  put  on ! ” 

A pause  of  consternation.  The  play  could 
not  go  on  without  Lady  Superior,  and  she  could 
not  go  on  without  conventual  gear.  For  one 
direful  moment  all  seemed  lost.  Then  Sister 
Constantine  upspoke.  She  is  one  of  the  people 
that  keep  this  world  of  ours  moving. , She  under- 
stands herself  and  others.  Some  things  she 
suggested,  some  she  contributed.  She  cap- 
tured a small  boy  and  dispatched  him  home- 
ward in  quest  of  sundiy  matters;  the  others 
caught  inspiration  from  her,  and  presently  the 
venerable  mother  stood  arrayed  in  all  the  gloomy 
proprieties  of  her  order. 

“Almost  ready,  girls ?”  said  a voice  at  the 
door.  “You  must  come  on  in  a few  minutes.” 
And  “ Hurry,  hurry!”  was  the  watchword. 

“Now  for  your  veils,”  said  Miss  Seymour. 
“I  suppose  they’re  all  ready.”  Oh  yes,  they 
were  ready  and  immediately  product.  But 
lo ! every  mortal  girl  had  drawn  her  veil  up  on 
a string  as  if  to  wear  it  with  a bonnet. 

This  will  never  do !”  said  Miss  Seymour,  with 
determination.  “Out  with  these  strings,  and 
bring  me  a paper  of  pins,  somebody.” 

Ei^ier  said  than  done.  Five  or  six  papers 
had  been  provided,  but  none  were  forthcoming 
now.  Fortunately  Sister  Ignacia  remembered 
patting  a row  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress — not 
her  present  dress,  but  the  one  she  wore  to  the 
Hall.  The  favored  garment  was  sought,  and 
found  beneath  a superincumbent  Alp  of  hoods, 
clouds,  starlights,  twilights,  blanket-shawls,  and 
India  rubbers.  Nun  after  nun  went  from  under 


Miss  Seymour’s  dextrous  hand,  with  her  veil 
arranged  in  true  conventual  style. 

At  last  she  came  to  Sister  Constantine.  This 
worthy  sister  wears  her  hair  in  curls  “all  round.” 
Very  pretty  curls  they  are,  and  vastly  becoming 
to  her,  but  offering  no  secure  foundation  where- 
in to  fix  a pin. 

“Look  about  and  see  if  there  isn’t  a bit  of 
tape  somewhere,”  said  Miss  Seymour,  “ or  a strip 
of  selvedge  left  over  from  the  Society.”  But  none 
could  be  found. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Clearly  it  was  im- 
possible that  Sister  Constantine  should  go  on 
the  stage  with  her  hair  in  ringlets. 

In  this  emergency  a bright  thought  struck  me. 
I am  not  commonly  fertile  in  expedients;  but 
cleverness  is  contagious.  I went  into  retirement 
for  a brief  space. 

“ How  will  this  do?”  I asked,  demurely,  pre- 
senting Miss  Seymour  with  a circlet  of  elastic. 
She  regarded  it  with  a carious  smile. 

“ It  isn’t  as  large  as  her  head,”  she  answered. 
“But  one  blessed  quality  of  India  rubber  is  that 
it  will  stretch.” 

A tap  at  the  door. 

“ All  ready  ?”  asks  the  manager. 

“In  one  minute.  Do  you  want  us?”  says 
Miss  Seymour. 

“The  violins  are  in  the  last  strain  of  the 
‘ Carnival  of  V enice.  ’ ” 

I “Tell  them  to  repeat  it,  then.  Now,  girls, 
let  me  look  at  you.”  As  they  defiled  past  her 
I hands  arose  in  horror.  “ What  are  you  think- 
ing of!”  she  exclaimed.  “Every  one  of  you 
has  on  her  hoop! !” 

I There  was  a flutter  of  doubt  and  deprecation 
among  the  convent  bevy. 

“It  will  make  our  dresses  so  long  to  take 
them  off,”  urged  Sister  Angelica.  “We  shall 
tread  on  them.  It  will  be  so  awkward !” 

The  stony  calm  of  Nemesis  overspread  Miss 
Seymour’s  handsome  face. 

“Very  well,”  she  said.  “Only  I never  in 
my  lifc^saw  a nun  with  a hoop.” 

Miss  Seymour  was  our  autocrat  of  taste  and 
propriety.  The  next  instant  a pile  of  skeletons 
lay  in  the.  comer,  and  a very  subdued-looking 
band  of  females  marched  out  upon  the  stage. 

There  were  a few  delicious  moments  of  repose 
in  the  dressing-room.  Miss  Seymour  picked  up 
two  or  three  salient  articles  from  the  undcr-foot 
conglomerate.  I laid  out  tijc  Queen  of  Sheba’s 
toilet  on  six  inches  of  the  deal  table. 

“I  wish  you  would  lot, me  make  up  a tableau 
for  you,  Margaret,”  said  I.  “You  should  be  a 
Madonna.” 

“ Thank  you ; but  I think  that  some  c»ne  with 
a broader  forehead  and  larger  eyes  and  more  reg- 
ular features  w*ould  answer  your  purjiose  better.” 

“Perhaps  so,’’  I replied,  smiling,  “if  such  a 
person  could  be  found.” 

Some  degree  of  order  being  evoked  from  the 
j chaos,  w’c  adjourned  to  a side-door  wdiich  com- 
manded a partial  view  of  the  stage.  There  was 
a cloud  of  white  muslin,  a murmur  of  voices, 
and  a sort  of  general  impression  of  youth  and 
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prettiness.  Below  the  footlights  a sea  of  faces 
stretched  away^a  miniature  sea,  that  is  to  say. 
The  capacity  of  our  Hall  is  not  unlimited.  1 
regarded  these  upturned  countenances  from  a 
business  stand -point,  and,  knowing  just  how 
many  of  them  it  took  to  represent  the  Federal 
dollar,  felt  a thrill  of  satisfaction. 

Excellent  audience!**  said  young  Mr.  Dar- 
ley,  joining  us. 

“ How  so  ?’*  %^ked  Miss  Seymour.  **  Quanti- 
ty or  quality?’* 

‘*Both.  There’s  a splendid  lot  of  them,  and 
they  are  pleased  with  every  thing.” 

Small  thanks  to  them  for  that,”  I said. 
Well  they  may  be  after  all  the  pains  the  girls 
have  taken.  Who  looks  the  best,  Fred?” 

don’t  know,  really.  Sometimes  I think 
it  is  one,  and  then  another.  The  truth  is,  Mrs. 
Miggs,  that  we  do  have  the  very  prettiest  girls 
in  this  town  that  you  can  find  in  the  State.” 

I smiled  at  his  enthusiasm.  **  Indeed  I”  was 
my  reply.  I know  that  used  to  be  said  when  I 
was  a girl.” 

**  So  long  ago  as  that  I”  be  asked,  innocently. 
Margaret  and  I exchanged  glances.  ‘^Yes, 
young  man,”  I said,  severely,  “yWt  so  long  ago.” 

<<  I guess  Frank  Hall  thinks  the  same  thing,” 
he  went  on,  quite  unconscious.  1 screwed  my 
neck  around  a corner  and  brought  my  glance  to 
bear  on  the  young  captain.  There  he  sat,  very 
pale  and  interesting,  watching  the  stage  intent- 
ly ; anxious,  perhaps,  for  the  success  of  his  lit- 
tle drama. 

The  play  gave  symptoms  of  drawing  to  a close ; 
Miss  Seymour  suggested  our  return  to  the  field 
of  duty.  Back  we  went  to  the  dressing-room, 
where  ample  occupation  awaited  any  willing 
hand.  All  went  on  well.  Charade  succeeded 
tableau,  and  tableau  charade,  in  due  season,  while 
our  volunteer  musicians  filled  up  the  intervals 
to  general  “ acceptance.”  At  last  we  came  to 
the  closing  labor — the  statue.  This  would  wind 
up  the  entertainment,  this  must  be  the  crown- 
ing perfection. 

Two  boxes  of  Meen  Fun  were  brought,  a piece 
of  flannel  and  of  cotton  stocking.  A girl  on 
each  side  powdered  vigorously  at  poor  Emma’s 
face  and  neck  and  arms.  Miss  Seymour  pro- 
ceeded to  put  on  the  cap  of  tissue  paper  which 
was  to  hide  the  gold-brown  hair.  **Will  that 
do  ?”  she  asked,  stepping  back  to  survey  the  ef- 
fect. 

No,  just  a little  line  of  hair  was  visible.  Ten- 
derly the  paper  cap  was  shifted,  but  alas ! not 
tenderly  enough.  A crack,  a tear,  and  a long 
streak  of  brown  showing  through  the  white ! 

And  then  the  manager  at  the  door.  **We 
want  the  statue  now.  The  music  is  just  done.” 

“Presently,”  said  Miss  Seymour,  endeavor- 
ing to  repair  the  mischief.  Shriek,  crack  went 
the  paper,  and  again  the  hair  showed  through. 
Renewed  efforts  of  desperation,  renewed  failure. 

“ Isn’t  the  statue  ready?”  spake  the  importu- 
nate voice  outside.  “ We  are  having  too  long 
an  interval.” 

What  could  be  done?  “Can’t  one  of  you 
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I sing  or  play  something  to  amuse  them  ?”  said 
Miss  Seymour.  No  response  was  heard. 

I looked  around — I spied  a bird  of  song  at 
hand. 

“ Louisa  Coan,”  I ordered,  “ go  straight  out 
on  that  stage  and  give  that  audience  the  longest 
song  you  can  remember.” 

“Impossible!”  said  she,  shrinking.  “I 
couldn’t  think  of  a single  thing.” 

“Oh  yes  you  can — no  matter  what— ‘Bil- 
lings’s Jordan,’  if  you  like.  Hurry — it’s  getting 
late.” 

“ But  you  know  I couldn’t  sing  Ma/,”  she  re- 
monstrate. 

“Well,  then,  ‘Ask  me  not  why’— or,  what  is 
that  from  Lucia  that  yon  do  so  nicely  and  every 
body  likes — something  about  praying.” 

“ Oh — ‘ I’ll  pray  for  thee.’  ” 

“ Yes,  that’s  it.  Run  right  along,  there’s  a 
darling.” 

“But  how  can  I — so  suddenly — and  no  ac- 
companiment or  any  thing?” 

I held  her  with  my  glittering  eye.  “ Louisa 
Conn,”  I asked,  “are  you  working  for  our  sol- 
diers or  are  you  not?”  She  gave  in  before  the 
glance  and  argument  combined.  I drove  her 
forth  u]A>n  the  stage  and  left  her.  When  I re- 
turned the  tom  cap  was  somehow  rectified  and 
the  wreath  was  going  on. 

“Beautiful!”  said  Miss  Seymour.  “A  lit- 
tle more  powder  on  this  temple,  Mary,  and  the 
bridge  of  her  nose.  Now  for  the  sheets.” 

They  were  gathered  around  the  neck,  and 
drawn  in  at  the  waist,  the  fullness  “evened” 
here  and  distributed  ^here.  From  the  stage 
came  the  last  sounds, 

“I’ll  e ver  ble ss  a.. ...Ad  pray  fo....r 

thee!” 

“All  is  ready,”  announced  Miss  Seymour. 
The  curtain  came  down  and  the  procession  start- 
ed, one  bearing  the  pedestal,  another  the  anchor, 
and  two  or  three  more  holding  up  the  drapery. 

“Hope,”  said  I,  by  way  of  parting  benedic- 
tion, “ look  just  as  joyous  os  you  can,  and  keep 
your  eyes  shut.”  Whereupon  I borrowed  some- 
body’s shawl  and  cloud,  without  the  ceremony 
of  asking  for  them,  and  went  down  among  the 
audience  to  have  a view  of  my  favorite.  With 
some  difficulty  I managed  to  find  a spot  large  ^ 
enough  to  stand  upon,  and  stood  there. 

Up  went  the  curtain,  and  exclamations  of  de- 
light resounded  through  the  house.  It  was  pret- 
ty, certainly.  I acknowledged  to  myself  that  it 
was  a very  neat  effect  to  be  produced  by  one 
pair  of  sheets  and  two  boxes  of  Meen  Fun. 
There  stood  Hop)e,  serenely  leaning  on  her  an- 
chor, her  exquisite  arms  and  shoulders  bare,  her 
upturned  face  beaming  with  a subdued  “ joyons- 
ncss,”  of  which  I knew  the  secret — she  was  just 
ready  to  break  into  a laugh.  The  cap  of  tissue- 
paper  hid  her  hair  entirely;  the  drapery  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Seymour’s  skillful  hand  fell  in 
heavy  folds  about  her  feet. 

“Perfect!”  I heard  a voice  behind  me  say. 
“It’s  the  most  perfect  thing  I ever  saw  in  my 
life.” 
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**Now  where  could  they  have  got  that  stat^ 
ute  7”  inquired  an  old  lady  on  my  right. 

**  It  isn’t  a statue,  mother — nothing  but  one 
of  the  girls  dressed  up,”  responded  her  married 
daughter. 

*^You  don’t  tell  me!  I’m  sure  it  must  be 
marble  or  plaster  parish!”  and,  indeed,  by 
that  light,  it  was  difficult  not  to  believe  with 
her.  The  statue,  too,  was  perfectly  immobile. 
She  stirred  not  a finger,  nor  even  winked,  though 
the  glare  from  the  footlights  most  almost  have 
forced  her  eyelids  open. 

This  tableau  vivant  was  found  so  attractive 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated  more  than  once,  and 
the  curtain  Went  down  at  last  amidst  tremendous 
cheering. 

So  the  evening  was  over,  and  people  got  away 
as  ffist  as  they  could ; the  door-keeper  counted 
his  golden  gains,  and  announced  a sum  most 
gratifying  to  our  feelings.  I went  home;  the 
performers  adjourned  to  Mrs.  Hall’s,  where  re- 
freshments awaited  them  after  their  arduous  la- 
bors. 

• Frank  walked  with  Emma  Morris.  I am 
so  glad  we  did  not  give  it  up, ” she  said.  Now 
the  trouble  is  all  over,  and  we  have  such  a nice 
sum  for  the  soldiers.” 

**  You  are  willing  to  take  a great  deal  of  pains 
to  make  them  comfortable.” 

“ Of  course  I am,”  she  answered.  “ I should 
be  a very  selfish  girl  if  I could  feel  otherwise.” 

A sudden  impulse  seized  Frank.  He  drew 
the  little  hand  upon  his  arm  down  into  his  own 
‘strong  clasp.  “ You  would  do  so  much  for  their 
comfort,”  he  whispered;  “will  you  do  some- 
thing for  me  too  ? — something  to  make  me  hap- 
py all  these  long  nights  when  I shall  lie  awake 
in  camp,  thinking  of  you.  Oh,  Emma,  say — ” 

Their  glances  met — hers  fond  and  timid ; his 
fond  and  eager.  The  others  had  passed  into 
»the  house ; these  two  were  half-way  up  the  walk. 
Frank  looked  quickly  around,  then  stooped  and 
kissed  the  sweet  lips  with  a long  love-kiss.  No- 
body saw,  he  thought. 

Well,  nobody  did — to  mention.  Only  Mrs. 
Miggs,  who,  turning  the  comer  in  the  shadow 
of  the  evergreens,  beheld  this  little  tableau,  and 
considered  it  quite  the  success  of  the  evening. 


IN  MEMORIAM:— ALICE  B. 
HAVEN. 

The  journals  of  August  24th  announced  the 
death  of  Alice  B.  Haven,  for  several  years 
one  of  the  contributors  to  this  Magazine,  at 
Mamaroneck,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 
She  had  long  held  an  honorable  and  peculiar 
place  among  the  female  writers  of  this  country ; 
and  her  death  will  be  mourned,  not  only  by 
those  who  knew  her,  but  by  many  who  have  per- 
ceived her  worth  in  the  purposes  which  she 
sought  to  further  by  her  literary  labors.  Not 
yet  thirty-six,  the  age  when  man  is  “half-way 
borne,”  she  had  filled  up  the  full  measure  of  a 
life  that  led  no  ignoble  days. 

Mrs.  Haven  was  bom  in  Hudson,  New  York, 
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where  she  lived,  excepting  a few  years  of  early 
childhood,  till  she  went  to  New  England  to 
school.  Her  education  was  directed  by  a rela- 
tive, whose  poetic  temperament,  scholastic  cul- 
ture, and  fervent  piety  doubtless  had  great  infiu- 
ence  upon  her  character  and  subsequent  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  she  left  school,  and  be- 
gan at  once  to  write  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  Indeed  before  this  time  some  of  h^ 
youthful  effusions  had  attracted  attention.  A 
well-known  lyric,  “There’s  no  such  Word  as 
Fail,”  she  wrote  when  only  fifteen.  The  Lit- 
erary  Gazette^  published  at  Philadelphia,  was 
then  a favorite  journal,  edited  by  Joseph  C. 

Neal,  the  author  of  “Charcoal  Sketches,”  etc. 

Her  contributions  to  its  columns  won  his  ad- 
miration, and  a correspondence  was  the  result. 

Her  letters  were  signed  by  her  nom  de  phnne^ 

Alice  E.  Lee.  The  real  name  of  his  contrib- 
utor, Emily  Bradley,  becoming  known  to  him 
by  accident,  he  visited  her,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  formed  resulted  in  their  marriage  in 
the  winter  of  1846.  At  his  request  she  retained 
the  name  of  Alice  always  after,  and  by  the 
name  of  “ Cousin  Alice”  was  best  known  to  the 
reading  public,  especially  its  younger  portion. 

Seven  months  after  their  marriage  Mr.  Neal 
died,  but  during  this  period  be  and  his  mother, 
a woman  of  rare  intellect  and  culture,  fostered 
and  directed  the  unfolding  ability  of  the  young 
wife.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  his  literary 
work,  and  early  displayed  a remarkable  versa- 
tility of  talent.  A playful  boast  led  Mr.  Neal 
one  day  to  challenge  her  to  the  composition  of 
sketches  so  to  imitate  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
some  of  the  modern  European  litterateurs  as 
that  scholars  would  be  deceived  into  believing 
them  literal  translations.  She  accepted  the 
challenge  and  succeeded.  Indeed  one  of  these 
sketches,  in  imitation  of  a German  writer,  “The 
Chapel  Bell,”  deceived  Mr.  Saxe,  who  para- 
phrased it  in  a poem  “ from  the  German.”  In 
a volume  of  his  poems  may  be  found  a note 
making  the  proper  acknowledgment  to  Mrs. 

Neal,  and  confessing  how  thoroughly  the  Ger- 
man spirit  of  her  story  had  blinded  him  to  its 
real  origin. 

For  five  years  after  her  husband’s  death  Mrs. 

Neal  continued  to  reside  with  his  mother  in 
Philadelphia,  discharging  various  editorial  du- 
ties upon  the  paper  which  he  had  conducted, 
and  contributing  freely  to  many  other  periodic- 
als. From  that  time  till  the  year  before  her 
own  death  she  was  a constant  contributor  to 
Godey’s  Lady's  Book^  and  was  associated  with 
Mrs.  Hale  for  some  years  in  its  editorial  man- 
agement. In  1853  she  was  married  to  Samuel 
L.  Haven,  Esq.,  and  removed  to  New  York, 
and  afterward  to  Mamaroneck,  where  she  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  days. 

The  books  which  Mrs.  Haven  wrote  for  chil- 
dren have  had  the  greatest  popularity.  She 
knew  how  to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  young.  The  sale  of  a series  known  as  the 
“Cousin  Alice’s  H(»me  Series”  has  been  im- 
mense. Several  volumes,  beginning  with  “Hel- 
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en  Morton;”  and  “Loss  and  Gain”  and  “The 
Coopers,”  written  for  older  readers,  have  also 
had  extensive  circulation.  Besides  these,  every 
year  stories,  sketches,  and  poems  in  great  varie- 
ty, fell  from  her  pen,  and  were  published  in  this 
and  other  periodicals. 

Her  poetry  is  marked  by  great  delicacy,  grace, 
and  religious  feeling.  A few  lyrics  written  since 
the  war  began  have  shown  an  inspiration  and  ex- 
altation of  feeling  surprising  to  those  who  knew 
her  best.  Her  juvenile  books  show  great  in- 
sight into  child-ngturc,  and  a tenderness,  sim- 
plicity, and  secret  power  that  wins  the  admira- 
tion of  “children  of  a larger  growth.”  With 
parity  of  thought  and  a graceful  and  graphic 
style,  she  always  wrote  as  one  must  who  never 
used  her  pen  without  first  asking  God*s  bless- 
ing on  her  work.  It  would  seem  almost  incred- 
ible to  say  so  much  as  that  of  her  speech,  yet 
she  alone  of  all  who  knew  her  would  have  de- 
nied its  truth.  She  was  a brilliant  and  even 
fascinating  talker,  with  a wonderful  faculty  for 
narration  and^he  suggestion  of  humor;  but  her 
earnestness  and  sincerity  poured  too  many  of  the 
sweet  or  sad  lessons  of  life  upon  her  lips  for  them 
to  distill  even  the  bitterness  which  is  bright  in 
the  parlor  and  the  salon.  She  kept  subdued  and 
in  the  back-ground,  if  she  did  not  entirely  con- 
ceal, those  mental  traits  which  few  who  are  gift- 
ed as  she  was  control  so  wisely.  She  had  great 
powers  of  sarcasm,  a keen  perception  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, a fair  wit,  an  abhorrence  of  cant  in  so- 
ciety and  religion,  and  an  insight  which  un- 
veiled character  and  exploded  social  fictions. 
Thus  endowed,  with  her  affluence  of  language 
and  illustration,  there  was  great  temptation  to 
become  a satirist,  and  to  show  up  the  shams  of 
life.  But  she  withstood  the  temptation,  and  re- 
sisted even  the  bribe  of  large  compensation, 
made  by  one  who  knew  her  peculiar  genius,  for 
a series  of  articles  of  this  description.  She  even 
tried  to  suppress  the  sale  of  one  of  her  earliest 
books,  “The  Gossips  of  Riverton,”  in  which 
she  had  given  play  to  the  faculty  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  had  occasioned  some  wounded  feeling. 
For  daily  she  grew  ip  the  charity  which  covers 
the  multitude  of  others’  sins,  and  strives  to 
“ make  allowance  for  them  all.”  With  her  ev- 
ery thing,  though  it  were  her  rarest  gifts,  was 
made  subordinate  to  the  purpose  for  which  she 
lived. 

^he  never  forgot  her  stewardship,  and  was 
“spent  for  this  world’s  help.”  Establishing 
herself  as  a writer  on  the  plane  where  she  could 
command  the  largest  sweep  of  influence,  she 
sought  the  level  of  those  who  needed  help  as 
conscientiously  with  hdr  pen  as  with  her  purse. 
Fame,  larger  remuneration,  enjoyment  in  the 
exercise  of  more  attractive  powers,  were  all 
sacrificed  to  “this  world’s  help.”  Nor  these 
alone.  The  personal  tastes  which  would  have 
l)een  gratified  by  the  beautifnl  in  the  arts,  or  the 
surroundings  of  luxury,  were  laid  upon  the  same 
altar.  The  income  from  her  pen  was  consecra- 
ted to  others.  It  was  unusually  large,  for,  as  she 
once  playfully  remarked,  “ Finding  water-colors 


sell  best,  I use  them  almost  entirely.  They  will 
never  bring  me  the  fame  I might  win,  perhaps, 
but  they  give  pleasure:  they  do  some  good,  I 
hope,  and  they  bring  me  that  which  enables  me 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  my  life.”  And  these 
purposes ! To  educate  the  fatherless,  to  sustain 
the  widow,  to  care  for  orphaned  and  forsaken 
children ; to  stand  between  want  and  its  victim, 
the  tempted  and  the  tempter,  the  suflerer  and 
the  woe  impending — these  were  the  purposes 
constantly  carried  out  in  the  simplest  and  most 
unostentatious  of  lives,  and  by  the  practice  of  a 
strict  and  self-denying  economy.  When  the 
war  sent  home  to  us  the  sick  and  wounded  who 
had  periled  life  and  health  for  their  country,  it 
was  not  in  her  nature  to  do  less  than  enter  with 
all  her  heart  upon  the  task  of  relieving  their 
snfFerings  and  ministering  to  their  needs.  Her 
purse,  her  pen,  and  the  purses  which  were  open 
to  the  solicitations,  not  easy  to  a sensitive  nature 
like  hers,  were  devoted  to  these  charitable  and 
patriotic  oflices.  Few  could  resist  an  appeal 
from  that  sweet-faced,  fragile  woman,  who  knew 
how  lavishly  her  own  days  and  nights  were  spent 
in  such  service  os  she  commended  to  every  true 
heart  in  the  sketch  “One  Day,”  published  in 
this  Magazine  just  a year  ago.  Her  health  was 
always  frail.  A trouble  in  her  eyes  in  early 
life  sometimes  produced  months  of  continuous 
blindness.  Maternal  cares  added  to  this  heavy 
burden.  Consumption  came  in  its  most  insidi- 
ous forms,  and  several  of  her  last  winters  she 
was  compelled  to  spend  in  a tropical  climate ; 
yet  the  little  white  hand  that  had  wrought  so 
much  kept  bravely  on,  nor  rested  from  its  labor 
till  those  months  of  wasting  agony  came  which 
ended  her  life. 

The  little  parish  at  Mamaroneck  nev^r  assem- 
bled for  a sadder  service  than  when  they  gath- 
ered to  bury  her  who  for  years  had  been  among 
them  an  efficient  teacher  for  the  Master.  The 
whole  community  came  to  mourn.  The  poor 
were  there,  whom  she  had  helped;  servants 
whose  long  service  had  made  thlin  her  friends ; 
men  whom  with  sweet  courage  she  had  coun- 
seled or  warned;  women  to  whom  she  had  been 
adviser  and  guide;  children  whom  she  had  won 
by  written  or  spoken  words ; and  those  whom  she 
had  borne  and  left  motherless:  her  husband  and 
their  kindred,  and  nearer  friends:  these  were 
gathered  to  look  their  last  upon  the  pale,  wasted 
face,  and  to  bury  the  precious  dust  from  sight. 

The  impressive  rites  and  hymns  of  the  church 
were  followed  by  an  address  from  one  whose  of- 
fice and  kinship  fitted  him  to  speak  justly  and 
faithfully  of  the  departed,  and  the  lessons  of  her 
life  and  death.  Her  favorite  hymn,  “ Rock  of 
Ages  cleft  for  me,”  was  sung,  and  the  mourners 
thrilled  as  they  looked  upon  the  hands  clasped 
over  the  lilies,  and  heard  “ Simply  to  Thy  cross 
I cling.”  Upon  these  almost  every  eye  dropped 
its  tearful  tribute  ere  the  coffin  lid  was  closed. 
And  now,  to  such  a life  as  hers,  so  full  of  self- 
denial  and  all  the  gracious  ministries  of  charity 
and  love,  it  is  given,  though  death  has  closed  it, 
still  to  speak. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  7th  of  September. 

The  leading  topics  of  the  month  are  the  attack 
upon  Charleston,  the  military’'  movements  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas,  and  the  reports  of  new  iron-clad 
steamers  built  for  the  Confederates  in  Great  Britain. 

From  Charleston  our  intelligence  comes  down  to 
September  4.  After  the  repulse  of  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Wagner  on  the  10th  of  July  General  Gilmore 
commenced  a regular  approach  to  the  works  by 
means  of  parallels,  and  at  the  same  time  erect^ 
batteries  in  the  rear  from  which  he  expected  to  re- 
duce Fort  Sumter,  by  firing  directly  over  Wagner. 
Tlie  formal  attack  was  opened  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  August,  the  navy  co-operating  mainly 
by  keeping  up  a bombardment  upon  Forts  Wagner 
and  Gregg.  Sumter  was  found  to  be  perfectly  in 
reach  of  our  guns,  although  tlie  distance  was  f^rom 
two  to  two  and  a half  miles.  The  fire  was  accurate 
and  destructive.  Thus,  on  the  23d,  according  to 
Confederate  accounts,  604  shots  were  fired,  of  which 
419  struck  the  fort.  General  Gilmorc^s  dispatch  of 
the  24th  gives,  os  the  result  of  seven  days’  bombard- 
ment, during  two  of  which  a powerful  northeasterly 
storm  diminished  the  accuracy  of  the  fire : 

^^Fort  Sumter  is  to  day  a Khapelt'aa  and  Imnule^s  mass 
of  ruins.  My  Chief  of  Artillery  reports  its  destniction  so 
far  complete  that  it  is  no  longer  of  avail  in  the  defenses 
of  Charleston.  He  says  that  by  a longer  fire  it  could  be 
more  completely  made  a ruin,  and  a mass  of  broken  ma> 
sonry,  but  could  be  scarcely  more  jwwerless  for  the  defense 
of  the  harbor.  My  breaching  battericH  were  located  at 
distances  varying  between  S.'lOO  and  4240  yard.«,  and  now 
remain  as  efficient  as  ever ; but  I deem  it  unnecessary  at 
present  to  continue  their  fire  upon  the  ruins  of  Sumter. 

I have  also,  at  great  labor  and  under  heavy  fire  from 
James  Island,  established  batteries  on  my  loft,  within  ef- 
fective range  of  the  heart  of  Charleston,  and  ha%’e  opened 
with  them,  after  giving  General  Beauregard  due  notice 
of  my  intention  to  do  so.** 

The  notice  to  General  Beauregard  contained  a de- 
mand for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Morris  Island 
and  Fort  Sumter.  In  case  this  was  not  complied 
with  in  four  hours  after  it  was  received  by  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Wagner,  fire  would  be  opened  upon 
Charleston.  General  Beauregard,  in  reply,  com- 
plains of  infonnAty  in  the  direction  of  the  demand, 
and  then  goes  on  to  protest  against  the  short  time 
allowed  for  the  removal  of  non-combatants.  He 
saya  that,  in  civilized  warfare,  when  a city  is  alx>ut 
to  l)e  attacked,  from  one  to  three  days  is  allowed  for 
the  removal  of  women  and  children.  He  then  ar- 
gues that  the  firing  upon  Charleston  could  in  no 
way  further  the  attack  upon  AVagner  and  Sumter; 
and  closes  by  threatening  retaliation  in  case  the  fir- 
ing— which  had  been  commenced,  the  time  of  notice 
given  having  elapsed — should  be  resumed.  Neither 
Sumter  nor  the  works  on  Morris  Island  would  be 
evacuated  on  this  demand;  but  he  bad  commenced 
measures  for  removing  the  women  and  children. 
The  Spanish  and  British  Consuls  protested  against 
the  brief  notice  given.  General  Gilmore,  in  reply 
to  General  Beauregard,  justified  his  course;  said 
that  Charleston  had  really  had  forty  days’  notice, 
and  said  that  he  had  abundant  reasons  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  women  and  children  had  long  since 
been  removed.  But,  upon  General  Beauregard’s  as- 
surance to  the  contrar}',  the  lK)ml>ardment  would  be 
suspended,  so  as  to  give  full  two  days’  notice  from 
the  time  when  his  first  demand  was  received  by 
General  Beauregard.  This  correspondence  is  dated  ; 


August  22,  but  up  to  September  4 the  bombardment 
bad  not  been  renewed.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  the  enemy,  although  the  shells  fell  within  the 
city  of  Charleston,  no  actual  damage  was  done. 
Fort  Sumter,  though  apparently  in  ruins,  was  not 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  still  determined  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  had  been  mounting  new  guns  upon 
the  ruins.  In  accordance  withai  request  from  the 
Admiral,  fire  was  again  opened  on  the  fort  on  the 
30ih  of  August,  The  result  was  a still  further  de- 
molition of  the  works.  Our  latest  dispatches  indi- 
cate that  a renewed  bombardment  of  Charleston  was 
at  hand.  Meantime  the  siege  of  Wagner  was  vig- 
orously pressed ; on  the  1st  of  September  75  of  the 
enemy’s  sharp-shooters  were  captured  in  the  rifle- 
pits  before  the  works. 

The  armies  of  the  West,  under  Rosecrans  and 
Burnside,  have  commenced  moving — the  former  to- 
ward Chattanooga,  and  the  latter  toward  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  A portion  of  Rosecrans’iS  army,  under 
General  Wilder,  appeared  before  Chattanooga  on 
the  21st  of  August,  and  commenced  shelling  the 
place.  The  enemy’s  works  were  found  to  be  very 
strong,  and  no  formal  attack  was  made.  Appear- 
ances, indeed,  indicate  that  the  direct  movement 
upon  Chattanooga  w'as  a feint  to  cover  other  opera- 
tions, which  involved  the  junction  of  the  forces  of 
Rosecrans  and  Burnside.  Kingston,  an  important 
point,  nearly  midway  between  Chattanooga  and 
Knoxville,  was  captured  on  the  1st  of  September 
by  detachments  from  the  two  armies,  Burnside’s 
advancing  from  the  north  and  Rosecrans’s  from  the 
west.  It  is  reported  that  Knoxville  was  captured 
on  the  4th  by  Burnside. 

Our  recent  advices  from  Arkansas  placed  General 
Steele  at  Duvals  Rock,  on  the  Arkansas,  54  miles 
from  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State;  while 
the  Confederates,  under  Price,  25,000  strong,  were 
14  miles  from  Duval’s  Rock.  The  latest  official  dis- 
patches, dated  August  26,  state  that  on  the  25th  the 
advance  of  Steele’s  army  attacked  the  enemy  at 
Brownsville,  driving  them  out  of  the  place  with 
considerable  loss,  and  were  then  in  hot  pursuit. 

From  General  Grant’s  army  we  have  no  intelli- 
gence of  importance  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
manding General  declares  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
west  of  the  Tennessee  River,  to  be  free  from  any 
organized  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  has  issued  strin- 
gent directions  for  preventing  guerrilla  warfare  and 
ix'crui ting  for  the  enemy.  He  recommends  the  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  within  his  lines  to  return  to  their 
usual  avocations. — The  President,  under  date  af 
July  3,  dispatched  the  following  characteristic  letter 
to  General  Grant : 

“ My  dkar  Grnebal, — I do  not  remember  that  you  and 
I ever  met  |ier«onally.  I write  thia  now  aa  a grateful  ao 
knowlcdgment  for  the  almost  inestimaDle  service  you  have 
(lone  the  (»untry.  1 wish  to  say  a woixl  further.  When 
you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg  I thought  you 
should  do  what  you  finally  did— march  the  troops  across 
the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  traiiBporis,  and  thus 
go  below;  and  I never  had  any  faith,  except  a gentral 
liope  that  you  knew  belter  than  I,  that  the  Yszoo  Pass 
Expedition  and  the  like  could  succeed  When  you  got 
below,  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I 
tiiought  you  siiould  go  down  the  river  and  join  General 
Banks;  and  when  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big 
Black,  1 feared  it  was  a misUike.  I now  wish  to  make  a 
personal  acknowledgment  that  you  were  right  and  I was 
w'rong.  Yours  very  truly,  A.  LiNoouf.” 
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The  armies  of  Virginia  have  made  no  important 
movements  during  the  month.  The  position  of  both 
armies,  in  fact,  still  remains  a secret.  The  most  re- 
liable accounts  place  our  army  of  Virginia  along  the 
Rappahannock ; that  of  the  enemy  being  scattered 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  west  to  Port  Royal  and 
the  Rappahannock  on  the  east.  They  appear  to  be 
widely  scattered,  in  order  to  find  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Skirmishes,  mainly  between  the  cavalry 
corps,  have  occurred,  but  nothing  decisive  is  report- 
ed. The  details  of  these,  as  given  by  reports  from 
Northern  and  Southern  sources,  are  so  discordant 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  reproduce  them.  Thus  the 
Confederate  General  Samuel  Jones  reports  officially 
that  on  the  2Gth  of  August  ho  had  an  engagement, 
near  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Greenbrier 
County,  with  Averill's  cavaliy^,  3000  strong,  who  at- 
tacked him,  and  were  ‘’handsomely  repulsed,  when 
he  abandoned  his  potion  and  retreated,  pursued  by 
our  cavalry  and  artillery.  Our  loss  is  alx>ut  200 
killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy’s  loss  is  not  known. 
We  have  taken  about  150  prisoners,  and  one  piece 
of  artillery.”  Our  own  accounts  represent  that  the 
action  was  merely  an  incident  in  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken to  destroy  the  saltpetre  works  in  Pendle- 
ton ; that  at  Rocky  Gap,  where  the  action  described 
by  General  Jones  took  place,  our  loss  was  about  100 ; 
and  that  General  Averill  returned,  bringing  In  many 
prisoners,  having  completely  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  expedition. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August  the  city  of 
Lawnmee,  in  Kansas,  was  attacked  by  a body  of 
guerrillas,  300  strong,  under  the  command  of  Quan- 
trell,  from  the  border  counties  of  Missouri.  The  at- 
tack was  wliolly  unexpected,  and  there  wras  no  op- 
position. A great  part  of  the  town  was  burnt,  and 
about  150  persons  were  killed.  The  guerrillas  then 
scattered  into  small  bands,  and  endeavored  to  make 
their  way  home.  They  were  pursued  by  squads  of  i 
♦ the  people,  much  of  the  plunder  which  they  had 
carried  off  was  recaptured,  and  at  the  latest  ac- 
counts fully  a hundred  of  them  had  been  killed. 
At  Leavenworth  a public  meeting  w'as  held  on  the 
27th  of  August,  where  General  Lane,  w'ho  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  the  Lawrence  massacre,  made  a 
fiery  speech.  The  purport  of  it  was  that  the  slaugh-  j 
ter  at  Lawrence  w’as  owdng  to  the  conservative  | 
polic}’  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  gucr-  I 
rillas  in  Missouri;  that  the  safety  of  Kansas  re- 
quired that  “there  should  be  an  extermination  of 
the  first  tier  of  counties  in  Missouri;  and  if  that 
won’t  secure  us,  then  the  second  and  third  tiers  and 
so  on,  tU  r upon  tier,  until  we  are  secure . . . .How  are 
wo  to  have  peace  if  guerrillas  are  to  live  and  subsist 
within  our  lines  ? The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  lay 

waste  every  foot  of  country  which  they  inhabit 

I w'ant  to  see  every  foot  of  ground  in  Jackson,  Cass, 
and  Bates  counties  burned  over then  the  bush- 

whackers can  not  remain  : they  will  have  nobodv  to 
feed  them,  nobody  to  harbor  them,  nobody  to  pro- 
vide them  with  transportation,  no  place  to  sleep  in, 
and  will  have  thirty-five  miles  further  to  march  be- 
fore they  reach  Kansas the  safety  of  Kansas  de- 

mands the  devastation  of  the  borde^fcor  a distance 
of  thirty-five  miles  into  Missouri.”  A significant 
resolution,  proposed  by  General  Lane,  w'as  unani- 
mously aiiopted,  that  “ so  many  of  the  loyal  men 
of  the  border  as  can  be  spared  from  home-protection 
be  requested  to  assemble  at  Paola  on  the  8th  day  of 
September,  with  such  arms  and  ammunition  as  they 
can  procure,  each  twenty  men  to  select  a captain, 
and  bring  with  them  a wagon  and  one  blanket  each, 
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I and  fifteen  days’  subsistence.”  Other  resolutions, 
proposed  by  a committee,  were  also  unanimously 
adopted.  They  ascribe  the  massacre  at  Lawrence 
to  “ the  inefficient  policy  of  the  commander  of  this 
department,  and  the  criminality  of  his  aiders  and 
abettors  and  demand  the  “ immediate  removal  of 
General  Schofield,  and  the  appointment  in  his  stead 
of  a General  who  has  both  the  ability  and  the  will 
to  exterminate  the  guerrillas  now  swarming  upon 
our  border.” — We  give  these  details  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  feeling  existing  in  our  Border  States. 

An  expedition,  under  General  Sibley,  against  the 
Sioux  Indians  who  were  concerned  in  the  late  mas- 
sacres in  the  Northwest,  advanced  into  the  Territo- 
ry of  Dacotah,  and  had  several  sharp  encounters 
with  the  savages  toward  the  close  of  July.  Tho 
last  was  on  the  28th,  when  a body  of  2000  Indians 
was  routed  and  driven  across  the  Missouri,  lo.ring 
125  vrarriors,  besides  many  women  and  children 
drowned  in  crossing  the  river,  besides  all  their  stores 
of  provisions.  Our  loss  was  only  six  killed  and  two 
wounded.  The  expedition,  finding  their  provisions 
exhausted,  and  their  horses  and  mules  giving  out, 
then  returned.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  Indians, 
who  are  reduced  to  starvation,  will  return  and  re- 
commence their  devastation  upon  the  border  settle- 
ments. 

The  President  addressed  a letter,  dated  August  16, 
to  Hon.  James  C.  Conklin,  who  seems  to  have  crit- 
icised some  of  the  measures  of  the  Administration. 

This  letter,  which  w'as  designed  for  publication,  sets 
forth  the  views  of  the  Administration.  The  leading 
points  are  contained  in  the  following  extracts : 

1 do  not  believe  that  any  coropromiue  embracing  the 
niaitiicnance  of  the  Union  is  now  po:>8ible.  The  strength 
of  the  rebellion  is  in  its  army.  That  army  dominates  all 
the  country  and  all  the  people  within  its  range.  Any  off^*r 
of  terras  made  by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in 
oppa-«ition  to  that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present, 
because  such  man  or  men  have  no  power  whatever  to  en- 
force their  side  of  a compromise,  if  one  were  made  with 
them.  No  wrord  or  intimation  from  the  rebel  army,  or 
from  any  of  the  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  i)eace 
compromise,  has  ever  come  to  my  know'ledge  or  belief. 

**-  You  dislike  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  per- 
haps would  have  it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. I think  dhferently.  I think  that  the  constitutioa 
invests  tho  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in 
time  of  w'ar.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  slaves  are 
property.  Is  there  any  question  that  by  the  law  of  War 
property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken  when 
needed;  and  is  it  not  neede'^l  whenever  taking  it  helps  us 
or  hurts  the  enemy?  If  the  Prodaraation  Is  not  valid  in 
law  it  needs  no  retraction ; if  it  is  valid  it  can  not  be  re- 
tracted, any  more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life. 

There  was  more  than  a year  and  a half  of  trial  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  before  the  proclamation  wros  issued,  the  last 
one  hundred  days  of  which  pnsjied  under  an  explicit  notice 
that  it  was  coming  unless  it  was  averted  by  those  in  re- 
volt returning  to  their  allegiance. 

‘‘The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us 
since  tho  issue  of  the  proclamation  as  before  ^me  of 
the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field  who  have  given 
us  our  most  important  victories  believe  the  emancipation 
policy  and  the  aid  of  colored  troops  constitute  the  heaviest 
blows  vet  dealt  to  the  rebellion ; and  that  at  least  one  of 
those  important  successes  couhl  not  have  been  achieved 
wheji  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers.  Whatever 
negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers  leaves  just  so  much 
less  for  wiiite  soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  But  ne- 
groes, like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should 
they  do  any  thing  for  us  if  we  wrill  do  nothing  for  them? 

If  they  stake  their  lives  for  ns  they  must  lie  prompted  by 
the  strongest  motive— even  the  promise  of  their  freedom. 

And  the  promise  being  made  must  be  kept. 

“The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  goes 
nnvexed  to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  for 
it.  Nor  yet  wholly  to  them.  Three  hundred  milea  np 
they  met  New  England,  Empire,  Keystone,  and  Jersey 
hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The  sunny  South  too, 
in  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  a hand.  On  the  spot 
their  part  of  the  history  was  Jotted  down  in  black  and 
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white.  The  job  was  a great  national  one,  and  let  none  be 
banned  who  ^re  an  honorable  part  in  it. 

**  Peace  doea  not  appear  bo  distant  as  it  did.  I hope  it 
will  soon  come,  and  come  to  stay ; and  bo  come  as  to  be 
worth  keeping  in  all  future  time.  And  then  there  will  be 
Boroe  black  men  who  can  remember  that  they  helped  man- 
kind on  to  this  great  consummation,  while  I fear  that  there 
will  be  some  white  men  unable  to  forget  that  they  have 
ftriven  to  hinder  it.  Still  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a 
speedy  final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us  dil- 
igently apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a just  God 
in  his  own  time  will  give  us  the  rightful  result." 

The  draft,  ^diicli  was  suspended  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  in  consequence  of  the  riots  of  July,  was  re- 
sumed, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour, on  the  19tli  of  August,  and  was  completed 
during  the  ensuing  ten  days.  Ample  preparations 
had  been  made  to  put  down  any  resistance,  and  none 
was  attempted.  In  New  York  an  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  Common  Council  making  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000,000  to  pay  the  commutation  of  all 
drafted  persons.  This  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor,  but 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  required  by  law 
was  passed  over  bis  veto.  In  the  mean  time  an- 
other onlinance,  appropriating  $2,000,000  to  provide 
substitutes  for  or  pay  the  commutation  of  members 
of  the  fire  department,  of  the  police,  and  members 
of  militia  regiments  who  might  be  drafted,  was  pass- 
ed and  signed  by  the  Mayor.  The  money  required 
by  this  ordinance  has  been  mostly  raised  by  way  of 
loan  from  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  private 
individuals.  The  other  ordinance  will  probably  be 
practically  null  on  account  of  the  want  of  .funds  to 
meet  its  provisions. — Nearly  2000  claims,  amounting 
in  all  to  more  than  a million  and  a half  of  dollars, 
have  been  presented  for  damages  sustained  during 
the  riots  of  July. 

Elections  for  State  officers  have  been  held  in 
several  States.  In  Kentucky  Mr.  Bramlette,  the 
“Union  candidate,’’  received  a majority  of  more 
than  50,000,  out  of  a vote  of  some  85,000,  over  his 
opponent,  Mr.  WicklifTe.  The  exact  figures,  as  of- 
ficially given,  are — Bramlette,  68,009;  WickliflTe, 
17,884  ; majority,  50,625.  Governor  Bramlette,  in 
his  inaugural,  clearly  defined  his  position.  He  af- 
finna  that  the  revolted  States  did  not  change  their 
status  by  rebelling  ; that  all  that  they  now  need  to 
do  is  to  return  to  tlieir  fealty  and  take  their  |X)sition 
asStates.  When  the  rebellion  closes  we  shall  have  the 
same  Constitution  as  before.  What  Kentucky  asks  is 
not  a reconstructed  Union,  but  one  restored  upon  a 
constitutional  basis.  He  objects  to  the  arming  of  ne- 
gro regiments ; and  inquires  what  is  to  be  done  with 
such  soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  affirms 
that  the  recent  result  of  the  election  shows  that 
Kentucky  will  not  fraternize  with  the  rebellion, 
but  is  and  w'ill  be  loyal  to  the  Government  estal>- 

lished  by  our  fathers, In  Vermont  the  election 

for  State  officers  was,  as  every  one  was  assured, 
wholly  in  favor  of  the  Union  candidates.  Beyond 
half  a score  or  so  of  Representatives  the  Opposition 

have  nothing. From  California  we  have  merely 

telegraphic  dispatches,  the  purport  of  whicli  is  that 
the  Union  men  have  carried  every  thing,  and  that 
their  opponents,  under  whatever  name,  have  been 
thoroughly  defeated. 

The  issue  of  the  war  turns  in  a great  measure 
upon  the  question  of  finance.  Taking  an  average 
of  the  market  for  a month,  we  may  say  that  gold 
bears  a premium  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  loyal  States : 
that  is,  for  $125  in  currency  one  can'  get  $100  in 
gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  exchange.  In  the  Con- 
federacy $100  in  current  funds  is  worth  about  $8  in 
gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  exchange.  Hence,  when 
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been  sold  for  $2800,  we  must  understand  that  the 
actual  sum  received  for  them  is  about  $240.  Two 
years  ago  the  same  slaves  would  have  easily  sold 
for  $1600  to  $2000,  in  gold  or  its  equivalent. 

There  is  a report,  for  which  there  appears  at 
present  no  adequate  authority,  that  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  has  resolved  to  call  for  a half  mill- 
ion of  negro  troops,  to  whom  will  be  guaranteed 
their  freedom  and  a bounty  of  fifty  acres  of  land  to 
each  at  the  close  of  the  war. — We  note  this  report, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  on  record,  to  be  substantiated 
or  contradicted  in  tbe  course  of  events. 

EUROPl- 

It  is  announced,  upon  apparently  good  grounds, 
though  not  officially,  that  the  Archduke  Maximil- 
ian of  Austria,  the  brother  of  tlie  Emperor,  has  ac- 
cepted the  offer  made  to  him  of  the  Imperial  crown 
of  Mexico  upon  condition  that  the  new  Empire  is 
nominally  placed  under  tbe  pi|^ection  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  in  common,  though  virtually  under 
that  of  France.  Whether  the  vote  of  the  “Council 
of  Notables”  convened  in  the  capital  shall  be  oon- 
siderod  as  a formal  election  of  the  Archduke,  or 
whether  this  must  be  further  confirmed  by  other 
authority,  appears  to  be  undecided.  However,  in 
the  present  posture  of  affairs,  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Any  further  confirmation  required  will  bo 
easily  secured. 

There  ciin  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  three  iron- 
clad steamers  are  now  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for 
sea  in  British  ports,  designed  for  the  Confederate 
service.  At  the  middle  of  August  one  is  said,  upon 
good  authority,  to  have  been  in  the  graving-dock  at 
Liverpool,  plated,  and  with  all  her  machinery  on 
board;  another  hod  been  launched  at  Birkenhead; 
and  a third  at  Glasgow.  All  of  them  w^ere  to  be 
ready  for  sea  early  in  September.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Confederate  cruiser  Florida  had  made  her 
appearance  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  her  visit  was 
8iip()Osed  to  have  some  connection  with  the  fitting 
out  of  these  vessels.  Two  objects  have  been  sug- 
gested as  the  immediate  work  of  these  powerful  ves- 
sels. One  is  the  destruction  of  our  blockading  fleet ; 
the  other  a sudden  attack  upon  some  of  our  great  sea- 
ports, most  probably  that  of  New  York. 

The  Polish  question  presents  no  new  aspects.  It 
is  not  now  thought  that  any  general  European  war 
W’ill  growr  out  of  it  during  the  present  season.  The 
British  papers  profess  to  learn  that  a treaty,  offens- 
ive and  defensive,  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  speculate  upon  the 
probable  consequences  to  British  commerce  in  case 
of  war. 

There  is  a strong  probability  that  hostilities  have 
actually  broken  out  between  Japan  and  the  various 
Treaty  Powers,  llie  party  in  the  Japanese  Court 
opposed  to  intercourse  with  foreigners  appears  to 
have  gained  the  entire  ascendency.  Various  mem- 
bers of  tbe  foreign  missions  have  been  assassinated, 
and  other  outrages  ccjmmittcd.  For  these  repara- 
tion has  been  demanded,  to  tbe  amount  of  about 
$450,000.  This  was  paid,  but  the  perpetrators  couW 
not  be  given  up.  The  Government  dcclarod  the 
ports  closed,  ftid  ordered  all  foreigners  to  leave  in 
30  days.  Our  latest  intelligence  comes  dowrn  to  the 
close  of  June.  At  that  date  there  were  thirteen 
English  war  ve.ssels,  two  French,  and  one  Ameri- 
can, the  Wyoming^  in  Bay  of  Yeddo.  Then  the  En- 
glish and  French  commanders  had  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  seize  Kanagaw*a,  the  |>ort  of  Yed- 
do, in  case  their  demands  were  not  complied  with ; 
and  it  was  said  tbe  Wyondng  would  co-operate  so  far 
as  to  defend  tbe  rights  and  property  of  Americans. 
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The  Easy  Chair  receives  a great  deal  of  corn- 
plaint,  both  written  and  spoken,  of  the  inequal- 
ity of  public  or  editorial  favor,  lias  genius  perish- 
ed from  among  men  ? asks  the  chorus.  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  were  undoubtedly  great  poets,  but  is  po- 
etry a lost  art?  Can  there  be  any  greater  folly 
than  the  strain  of  remark  in  which  publishers  and 
critics  indulge  about  poets  and  poetry  ? Then  what 
selections  they  make ! They  insist  that  poetry  is  a 
drug,  and  we  invite  your  attention  to  the  poetry 
they  publish!  It  would  seem  that  they  are  re- 
solved to  do  all  they  can  to  make  it  a drug ; and,  if 
what  they  print  is  a specimen  of  what  is  produced, 
they  are  quite  right,  and  the  divine  afflatus  has 
blown  over  forever.  But  meanwhile,  to  show  you 
how  little  they  know  of  what  poetry  really  ia  writ- 
ten, we  have  here  a few  cantos  which,  without  false 
modesty,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  considered  quite  equal  to 
the  stud*  timt  is  constantly  published  on  all  sides. 
And  w’ould  you  believe  that  the  magazines  which 
are  fill  d with  dreary  rhymes,  and  which  sigh  over 
the  fatal  decline  of  poetry,  have  hud  the  refusal  of 
these  very  cantos,  and  returned  the  insufferable  an- 
swer that  the  editor  declined  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  manuscripts  with  which  he 
had  been  kindly  favored,  but  found  them  unsuitable 
for  his  [)urpose  I Unsuitable  1 Of  course  they  were ; 
for  his  purpose  is  trash,  humbug,  vulgarity,  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  public  taste.  1 ie  doesn’t  know 
poetry  when  he  sees  it.  It  is  a burning  shame, 
shouts  the  chorus,  that  the  old  story  of  genius  neg- 
lected should  be  forever  repeated,  and  we  demand  a 
place  for  our  poetry  in  the  literature  of  the  ago. 

What  can  be  done  with  such  a fiery  chorus  as 
this  ? There  is  but  one  answer  for  it,  and  that  they 
disregard.  We  have  only  to  ask  any  one  of  the 
chorus  to  look  at  the  famous  poets  of  the  time,  and 
ask  whether  tliey  demanded  a place  for  their  poet- 
Ty,  Or  did  they  write  poetry  which  took  a place? 
In  England  the  most  popular  and  admired  of  the  na- 
tive poets  is  Tennyson.  Well,  thirty  years  ago  Ten- 
nyson published  a slight  volume  of  verses,  and  John 
Bull  pished  disdainfully.  He  despised  it  as  a hun- 
gry ox  might  despise  whipped  syllabub.  It  was  a 
medley  of  weak  affectations.  It  was  worse,  he  in- 
sisted, than  Wordsworth’s  daffy-down-dilly.  It  was 
the  very  sublime  of  namby-pamby.  Blachcood^ 
especially,  which  was  then  as  savage  as  it  is  now 
alternately  sour  and  silly,  made  infinite  sport  of  the 
new  poetry.  BUtekwood  was  the  mouth-piece  of 
second-rate  men,  who  had  made  and  could  make  no 
porinanent  reputation.  It  was  a monthly  mess 
spiced  hot  for  the  clubs.  It  aimed  at  a sensation. 
Bliickwood  is  a magazine  of  which  Delta  has  been 
the  characteristic  poet,  Wilson  the  wit,  I>ockhart 
the  critic,  and  Alison  the  political  philosopher, 
worthily  assisted  recently  in  the  department  of 
American  affairs  by  a Captain  Handy  or  Hamly, 
who  wrote  “ Lady  Lee’s  Widowhood.”  Blackwood 
sneered  at  the  new  poet,  who  rhymed  disdainfully 
in  reply : 

“You  did  late  review  my  lays, 

Musty  Christopher; 

You  did  minp;le  blame  and  praise, 

Fusty  Christopher: 

I forgave  yon  all  the  blame; 

I could  not  forgive  the  praise, 

Rusty  Christopher.” 


The  magazine  conld  neither  make  him  nor  unmake 
him.  If  the  public  and  the  publishers  did  not  like 
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his  poetry — amen  I When  he  was  ready,  some  ten 
years  afterward,  Tennyson  published  a new  volume, 
and  took  his  place  among  the  English  poets. 

The  chorus  ought  to  remember  that  if  you  carry  a 
wax  taper  into  a high  wind  it  will  unquestionably  * 
be  blown  out.  But  if  you  hold  a blazing  pAie-knot 
in  your  hand,  the  wildest  gale  makes  it  only  more 
splendid.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  whatever  pub- 
lishers and  magazines  may  think  and  do,  i)oetry,  if 
it  be  truly  such,  can  not  be  snuffed  out  of  knowl- 
edge. The  public  ear  is  ready  for  the  ring  of  the 
true  metal  among  all  the  noises  of  the  base  coin. 

Thus  in  the  days  when  Martin  Farqiihar  Tupper  was 
soberly  thought  by  some  gentle  souls  to  be  a poet, 
the  Easy  Chair,  which  then  sat  at  the  table  of  a 
daily  paper,  found  in  an  English  weekly,  The  Lead^ 
er,  a copy  of  verses,  “ In  summer,  when  the  days 
are  long,”  which  ho  cut  out  and  republished.  They 
dew  all  over  the  country,  and  tinally  alighted  in  all 
the  best  collections.  The  verses  were  anonymous, 
and,  so  far  as  the  Easy  Chair  knows,  they  have  al- 
w'ays  remained  so.  They  were  copied  ami  preserved 
because  they  seemed  to  most  readers  to  be  poetry. 

If  any  one  of  the  chorus,  having  written  a poem,  will 
send  it  to  a newspaper,  he  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
have  a fair  start  if  it  seems  to  the  editor  to  be  worth 
the  space.  There  is  a great  deal  of  verse  which  was 
publishid  in  magazines  at  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  “ In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long,”  which  has 
escaped  and  will  forever  escape  the  collections,  just 
as  there  was  published  in  gorgeously  liound  books 
the  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Tupper,  which  will  ut- 
terly escape  all  remembrance  except  that  of  curios- 
I ity  and  amusement. 

But  the  complaining  chorus  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
country.  The  extremely  entertaining  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  Childs’s  American  Publishers’  Circular 
mentions  that  a certain  Monsieur  Theodore  dc  Ban- 
ville  bos  been  loudly  lamenting  that  poets  can  not 
get  the  ear  of  the  public.  And  he  laments  in  so 
diverting  a manner  that,  if  his  verse  is  as  lively  as 
his  prose,  the  public  is  a great  loser  by  the  obduracy 
of  the  publishers.  But  Monsieur  dc  Banville,  who 
writes  what  an  ingenious  correspondent  justly  thinks 
w*orth  translating  into  another  language,  complains 
that  his  verse  is  not  thought  worth  reading  by  the 
French  public.  It  is  as  if  a successful  tailor  should 
complain  that  people  did  not  like  his  sponge-cake, 
or  as  if  the  confectioners  were  to  blame  for  not  buy- 
ing it  to  offer  to  their  customers.  Why  should  not 
publishers  be  supposed  to  know  their  business  as 
well  as  other  merchants?  If  they  let  slip  a MS. 
which  w'ould  have  coined  money  for  them,  they  are 
like  traders  w ho  miss  a promising  speculation  in  any 
other  commodity.  The  drolly-doleful  D • Banville 
mentions  a manager  in  Paris  who  w-anted  no  master- 
pieces at  his  theatre,  “ beciiuse,”  he  said,  “ if  I give 
a master-piece  to-day,  I should  be  asked  for  a mas- 
ter-piece to-morrow*.  If  I have  none  to  give  the 
public  will  think  I have  nothing  to  give.  1 must 
furnish  a product  which  I can  alw*ays  find  in  the 
market.”  What  does  all  this  show*?  Simply  that 
the  manager  was  a shrewd  merchant.  And  why 
should  M.  dc  Banville  try  a manager  by  a standaid 
which  he  w*onld  not  apply  to  oth^  r traders  ? The 
manager  must  ciirn  his  living  as  well  as  the  poet  De 
Banville.  If  the  poet  Dc  Banville  is  unwilling  to 
give  away  his  poems,  why  should  he  complain  of  a 
manager  who  is  unwilling  to  buy  w*hat  he  can  not 
readily  sell  again  ? 
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If  there  is  a decline  in  the  interest  of  the  world  in 
poetry,  or  if  the  race  of  great  poets  is  any  more  ex- 
tinct now  than  it  always  was,  it  is  a fact  which  fairly 
challetiges  the  most  curious  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion. But  it  is  no  more  matter  of  querulous  com- 
plaint than  the  disappearance  of  tho  Mastodon  or  the 
Ichthyosaurus.  Why  should  we  not  all  l)egin  with 
modest^iP  If  people  won’t  read  what  we  write,  let 
us  beg  pardon  and  believe  that  it  is  not  worth  read- 
ing. Why  is  not  that  quite  tis  likely  as  any  thing 
else?  If  you  who  read  this  w'ere  an  Easy  Chair, 
and  had  the  run  of  the  editor's  room,  you  would  be 
confounded  by  the  mass  of  manuscript  dull  indi- 
ffestaque  which  is  hurled  upon  him.  W’’hen  he  po- 
litely declines  tho  epic  poems,  and  the  novels  in 
verse,  and  the  new  systems  of  philosophy  which 
arrive  every  week,  suppose  that  all  the  De  Banvilles 
should  open  their  batteries  of  disdainful  satire  upon 
him!  De  Banville  is  a humorist,  not  a poet.  If 
he  had  sent  his  airy  sarcasms,  instead  of  his  serious 
verse,  to  the  magazines  and  publishers,  he  would 
certainly  never  have  felt  inclined  to  make  sport  of 
the  purveyors  of  literature.  W’e  have  more  than 
once  expressed  our  incredulity  of  the  mute,  inglo- 
rious Miltons."  MenH)f  the  Miltonic  power  of  appre- 
ciation are  known  in  every  private  circle,  although 
their  fame  may  not  go  far  beyond.  But  men  of  the 
Miltonic  creative  genius  are  not  mute.  Singing  is 
a part  of  their  inspiration.  They  seek  an  audience 
as  naturally  as  the  flower  seeks  the  light  libnd  if 
they  are  born  in  some  quiet  village,  they  either  pipe 
so  sweetly  that  the  world  attends,  or  they  fly  to  the 
public  which  they  do  not  find  around  them.  Tho 
secret  of  popularity  and  public  success  defies  analy- 
sis, but  literaiy  men  have  certainly  os  fair  a chance 
as  any  other  class. 


If  the  Easy  Chair  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to 
his  old  friend,  Solomon  Gunnybags,  he  would  say 
that  the  venerable  gentleman  reports  a crowd  at  ev- 
ery watering-place  during  the  summer,  and  the 
young  man,  his  son,  has  his  cynical  comment  upon 
the  fact. 

It  is  marvelous,  he  says,  how  we  distress  ourselves 
for  pleasure ! Away  yfe  go  out  of  the  pleasantest 
home  to  some  sea-side  or  mountain  retreat.  The 
trains,  the  boats,  the  stages  swarm  with  people. 
They  pant,  and  swelter,  and  swear.  The  poor  little 
children,  defrauded  of  their  nursery  and  quiet  city 
parks,  or  country  pastures  and  gardens,  fret  and  cry. 
We  reach  some  remote,  inconvenient,  disagreeable 
house.  The  host,  with  a screw  in  his  eye  and  an 
augur  in  his  voice,  says  that  nothing  but  "the  corner 
of  the  kitchen  is  left.  “Charming — ^just  the  thing 
— and  grandma,  where  is  she  to  sleep?”  There’s  a 
ladder  in  the  hen-house.  “Capital ! she’ll  roost  there 
perfectly.  Won’t  you,  dear  grandma  ? In  the  coun- 
try we  don’t  look  for  city  luxuries,  do  we?”  The 
next  week  comes  along  a King  or  Sultan,  or  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  herself,  and  wants  rooms.  No; 
nothing.  All  full.  Bams  crowded,  and  guests 
colonized  under  the  fence.  And  then  how  grandma 
chuckles  from  her  roost  in  the  hen-house  to  see  the 
unfortunates  plunging  about  for  a perch ! Ah,  well ! 
I.iet  those  laugh  that  win.  The  superb  Sheba  pres- 
ently comes  upon  a room.  Eureka!  It  is  ten  feet 
square  with  one  small  w’indow  opening  plump  into 
an  apple-tree.  If  the  nose  be  a judge  there  has 
never  l)epn  any  fresh  air  in  the  room.  If  the  eyes 
are  faithful,  the  carpet  and  tho  walls  have  br'en  clean- 
er. The  bed — well ! the  human  being  in  his  sum- 


mer performances  for  pleasure  is  wonderful;  he  or 
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she  is  wonderful.  And  for  all  this  accumulated  dis- 
comfort, dirt,  suflbeation,  flies,  horrid  food,  scant 
towels,  intolerable cvciy^  thing,  you  pay  cvciy’  month 
the  revenue  of  a German  Duke. 

Young  Gunnybags  indulges  his  cynical  exaggera- 
tion, but  it  is  a curious  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a few'  great  hotels  and  some  smaller  hostelries, 
and  the  farm-houses  among  hills  w hich  are  neat  and 
nothing  more,  the  proprietors  of  sea-side  and  other 
resorts  have  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  an  invest- 
ment of  cleanliness.  If  a man  have  a house  in  the 
most  charming  and  advantageous  situation,  though 
it  were  directly  upon  the  sea- beach  with  the  broad 
ocean  view’,  and  yet  has  not  learned  to  make  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  house  as  attractive  as  its  position,  he 
has  not  one  of  the  best  qualities  of  a landlord.  If 
the  fences  are  half  dow  n,  and  tho  grass  overgrown, 
and  the  gravel  ragged,  and  pieces  of  paper  and  chips 
are  lying  about,  and  the  paint  is  rubLxd  off,  and 
weeds  sprout  about  the  foundations,  the  landlord  is 
throwing  hundreds  of  dollars  into  the  sea  every  year. 

A friend  of  the  Easy  Chair  went  to  the  sea-side 
this  summer  and  paid  the  fabulous  prices.  When 
he  came  away  the  host  hoped  that  he  'was  satisfied ; 
and  as  the  host  w’iis  really  an  amiable  man,  tho 
guest  asked  him  into  his  room  and  said  to  him: 

“My  dear  Sir,  your  intentions  are  excellent,  but 
they  miscarry,  lliis  room,  for  instance,  needs  no- 
thing but  new'  plastering,  new  painting,  new'  paper- 
ing, new  carpeting,  and  new  furnishing,  to  a 
comfortable  room.”  He  probably  spoke  the  truth 
of  a great  many  houses,  tho  proprietors  of  which 
simply  do  not  underatand  w'hat  cleanliness  is. 

There  is  but  one  nation  of  which  the  representa- 
tiv^e  is  a truly  clean  man,  and  that  is  the  English. 

There  are  plenty  of  unclean  Englishmen,  but  John 
Bull  is  neat  in  his  person  and  in  his  surroundings, 
in. his  country  inns  and  his  foreign  home;  and  nei- 
ther M.  Crapeau  nor  Jonathan  Esq.  arc  so.  Tho 
national  dress-coat  and  black  satin  w'aistcoat  have 
been  sometimes  observed  to  cover  a soiled  shirt ; and 
as  for  la  belle  France,  one  of  the  wittiest  caricatures 
in  Punch  represented  two  hiraute  Frenchmen  paus- 
ing with  an  air  of  utter  bewild  rment  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  l)eforc  a wash-stand,  and  asking,  What 
is  that  machine  for?  It  was  doubly  characteristic 
of  John  Bull : first,  in  its  brutal  disregard  of  the  rites 
of  international  hospitality,  for  he  was  then  the 
liost  of  all  the  world ; and,  secondly,  in  its  profound 
scorn  of  a people  who  wore  not  adepts  in  the  wash- 
stand. 

We  may  also  compare,  for  our  instruction,  tho 
average  English  country  inn  with  the  American 
steamer.  Great  Heavens!  what  a price  the  inno- 
cent passenger  pays  in  going  from  New-  York  to 
Boston  by  the  Sound  boats,  to  see  people  wipe  their 
boots  upon  damask  sofas,  and  to  behold  a small 
flame  that  gives  no  light  in  a gorgeous  glass  chande- 
lier. Is  there  no  beauty  in  litness?  If  a sensible 
New  York  or  Boston  man  of  business  refrains  from 
furnishing  his  quiet  parlor  like  a Queen’s  boudoir, 
why  should  a multitude  of  them,  as  directors  of  a 
steamboat  company,  furnish  a public  room,  which  is 
always  to  be  thronged  by  the  most  promiscuous 
company,  as  if  it  were  a state  drawing-room  ? The 
only  reasonable  answer  is  that  they  mean  to  ask  a 
high  price,  and  therc*fore  wi^h  to  |iersuade  their  cus- 
tomers that  they  are  getting  their  money’s  worth. 

If  young  Gunnybags  w ill  only  c;ill  the  proprietors 
of  snmmcr-bouses  into  his  room  and  quietly  siij^est 
to  them  to  have  every  thing  neat  and  nothing  gaudy, 
they  will  discover  to  their  suq>rise  that,  in  the  csti- 
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mation  of  that  excellent  judge,  although  they  may 
be  most  worthy  men  they  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
keep  a hotel. 

l!f  the  course  of  his  summer  wanderings  the  Easy 
Chair  came  upon  an  Indian  encampment  by  moon- 
light upon  the  sea-shorc.  There  were  but  a dozen 
tents  pitched  upon  the  grass  between  the  road  and 
the  bench,  and  all  the  tents  were  different  in  form. 
The  Indians  were  Penobscots  from  Old  Town,  in 
Maine,  and  they  sat  during  the  day  weaving  baskets 
or  making  bows  and  arrows  and  little  canoes,  and  in 
the  evening  they  sat  around  the  tents  or  w’ero  close- 
ly shut  up  w’ithin  them.  On  this  evening  the  moon 
was  in  the  first  quarter  and  shed  a watery  light 
upon  the  camp,  which,  at  a little  distance,  was 
weird  with  the  faint  illumination  of  the  canvas 
from  the  dips  inside.  As  the  Easy  Chair  came  still 
nearer  he  heard  the  music  of  a hand-organ  grinding 
a polka,  and  saw  a group  sitting  and  standing  under 
a tree  silently  looking  upon  two  or  three  couples 
who  were  dancing  the  polka  upon  the  grass,  while 
two  or  three  small  children  rolled  and  turned  head 
over  heels  upon  the  ground  as  lightly  and  smoothly 
as  balls  of  wool.  The  music  changed  to  a slow 
and  melancholy  waltz,  ami  the  mysterious  couples 
« wheeled  duskily  about,  the  moonlight  glistening 
upon  the  sea  and  the  surf  languidly  plunging  be- 
hind them.  There  w'as  no  chattering,  there  w’as  no 
sound  at  all,  in  fact,  but  the  nicdancholy  organ  and 
the  sea.  The  figures  moved  solemnly,  as  if  it  were 
a dance  of  destiny.  Perhaps  they  are  dancing  still. 

One  of  the  older  men,  with  whom  I afterurard 
talked,  told  me  that  there  were  about  eiglit  hun- 
dred of  them  in  Old  Town,  some  sixty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot.  They  talk  English  im- 
perfectly, l)Ut  speak  chiefly  old  Penobscot  mingled 
with  English  words.  We  ara  mostly  farmers,  he 
said,  and  some  are  rich  with  money  mostly  in  cosh. 
“Every  body  love  dat,”  he  said  quietly  and  lan- 
guidly, as  he  counted  me  out  soipe  bills  in  change. 
“Dat’s  good,”  he  added,  as  he  lianded  the  green- 
backs to  his  wife — squaw,  I should  say — “ Dat  passes 
every  where  all  tru’  the  Nortli ; ’cep  in  de  woods. 
Dat  no  good  dare.”  The  Indians  livo  p aceably 
with  their  white  neighbors,  he  said;  and  in  the 
winter,  when  field-work  is  over,  many  of  them  make 
the  baskets  and  pretty  wares  which  they  bring 
southw'ard  in  the  summer  to  sell.  They  encamp 
somewhere  upon  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  stay  until  they  have  sold  out,  or  until  Septem- 
ber conics  and  visitors  go  home.  Long,  long  ago, 
the  old  man  said,  he  had  camped  at  Nahant,  but 
since  then,  until  this  year,  he  had  not  been  away 
from  Old  Town,  except  in  the  winter  to  catch  musk- 
rats and  minks.  “ For  musk-rats  we  get  fort}'  cents, 
tirty-eight,  tirty- seven,  sometime  tirty-fi\  For 
mink  fi’  dollars.”  He  took  me  to  the  side  of  his 
tent  and  showed  the  trunk  of  a small  ash-tree.  By 
beating  the  outside  vigorously  the  pith  is  made 
more  pliable,  so  that  it  can  be  more  readily  w’orked. 

As  wc  squatted  upon  each  side  of  the  clean  hand- 
some wood,  and  the  old  man  talked  on  with  a melo- 
dious drone  wdiich  was  monotonous  but  pleasant, 
and  the  summer  sea  plashed  just  at  our  side,  I asked 
him  if  his  people  dwindled  or  increased.  Wc  are 
going,  he  said.  Since  we  live  in  houses  and  our 
children  eat  spiced  food  thev  get  sickly  and  die. 
We  are  going,  he  said,  musingly,  and  the  sea  plashed 
between  his  words.  There  w'as  a melancholy  tran- 
quillity in  his  manner  and  speech.  When  we  were 
in  front  of  his  tent  he  leaned  against  the  side  as  he 


spoke,  and  there  was  an  indescribable  resignation  in 
bis  whole  aspect.  Afterward  I saw  one  of  the  In- 
dian women  seated  upon  a rock  between  the  beach 
and  the  road,  steadfastly  watching  the  gay  proces- 
sion of  equipages  that  flashed  by  in  the  afternoon 
sun.  Whatever  her  thoughts  were  her  silent  figure 
was  as  touching  and  tragical  as  a Sybil.  By  the 
side  of  the  sea  she  sat  the  lone  mother  of  dead  em- 
pires as  much  as  Rome ; sylvan  empires  that  have 
disappeared  more  wholly  than  the  glories  of  the 
seven  hills,  hlassasoit  was  king  of  all  tho  wide 
shores  upon  which  she  sat,  and  the  pale  faces  were 
doubtigg  intruders.  Now  Massasoit  in  yonder  tent 
mourns  that  spiced  food  kills  his  children,  and  glad- 
ly sells  musk-rats  for  tirty-fi’  cents  apiece. 


It  h not  a long  step  ftom  Massasoit  to  an  original 
proprietor  of  the  town  of  Northampton,  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  Puritan 
and  tho  Indian  have  something  in  common.  We 
fancy  the  King  of  Massachusetts  Bay  treating  upon 
equal  tenns  with  the  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and 
there  is  a fierce  grandeur  in  the  character  and  his> 
toiy-  of  King  Philip,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
which  would  become  the  hero  of  a Homeric  tale  or 
a Norse  ballad.  Yet  the  grimness  and  silent  gloom 
w'hich  w'e  associate  with  the  aspect  and  the  fate  of 
Philip  have  their  counterpart  in  the  conduct  of  tho 
Puritans  who  slew  him  and  then  exhibited  his  head ; 
and  if  the  attack  upon  Deerfield  was  fearful,  not  less 
so  W'as  the  burning  of  tho  Pequot  fort  at  Saybrook. 

Indeed  tho  friend  whose  pleasant  letter  occasions 
this  disquisition,  and  who  inherits  the  feeling  of  the 
ancient  Dutch  Governors  of  New  Amsterdam  for 
the  losel  Yankees,  speaks  of  the  Puritan  much  as  a 
loyalist  gentleman  of  King  Charles's  court  would 
have  described  an  Indep)endent.  “ I have  the  old 
Puritan  before  me.  The  character  of  tho  books  he 
read  fully  impressed  upon  his  countenance  and  bear- 
ing— a stern,  uncompromising,  unchantable  Christian^ 
ready  to  hang,  burn,  or  torture  either  a Quaker  or 
Indian,  and  from  his  armory  ready  to  take  his  place 
in  the  Church  militant  to  defend  with  his  life  eveiy 
dogma  taught  in  his  librar}’.” 

The  Puritan  was  an  uncharitable  Christian,  but 
his  view  of  Christianity  did  not  make  it  a gospel  of 
peace  and  love,  but  a dispensation  of  terror.  He  was 
no  more  uncharitable  on  the  one  side  than  on  tho 
other,  and  would  have  burnt  a Romish  priest  writh 
the  same  solemn  zest  that  he  hung  a Quaker.  Hb 
hatred  of  confonnity  to  the  dogmas  of  others  willing- 
ly exiled  him  from  all  the  sweet  associations  of  na- 
tive land  and  familiar  faces  to  the  most  savage  and 
remote  wilderness,  and  then  his  fervent  hostility  to 
those  who  would  not  conform  to  his  own  dogmas 
blinded  him  to  the  w rong  of  banishing  them.  Yet 
the  obvious  excuse  long  urged  for  the  Puritans  is  still 
valid.  They  had  left  a society  whose  tenets  they 
did  not  like,  and  they  wanted  others  who  did  not 
like  their  tenets  to  leave  them.  They  did  not  come 
to  establish  freedom  to  worship  God,  for  all  men, 
but  only  for  themselves.  The  State  wras  founded 
upon  the  Church,  and  the  Church  was  their  theol- 
ogy. To  attack  that,  therefore,  w'jus  to  endanger  the 
foundation  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  fact,  the  Puri- 
tan’s maxim  w’as  simply,  hands  off!  It  was  very 
much  the  principle  upon  which  most  men  conduct 
their  business : you  let  me  alone,  and  I will  let  you 
alone.  If  Roger  Williams  chose  to  paddle  down  the 
Scekonk  and  pitch  hb  tent  upon  the  Narragansett 
shore,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  sturdy  old  Puritans 
growling  “Amen : let  him  go  to  tho  dogs  hb  own  ^ 
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way !”  Tlieir  pcrsecation  of  others  was  discipline 
rather  than  proselyting.  Papal  persecution  insisted 
upon  saving  people  at  all  events,  either  by  the  water 
of  baptism  or  by  the  lire  of  the  stake ; but  Puritan 
persecution  cared  less  for  saving  heretics  than  that 
they  should  depart  out  of  sight,  while  upon  its  own 
members  its  iron  hand  lay  heavy  and  inflexible. 

But  nothing  less  than  that  iron  hand  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  the  Puritans 
were  set  to  do  in  tlie  world.  They  have  been  paint- 
ed often  enough  as  sour,  gloomy,  and  morose.  Their 
great  delineator  in  our  literature,  Hawthorne,  has 
added  even  a deeper  hue  of  sobriety  to  their  long 
visages.  Reading  his  sketches  of  Puritan  life  and 
character,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  sun  shone 
brightly  over  old  New  England.  And  yet  how  es- 
sential exactly  their  characteristics  were  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  New  World,  and  to  the  censure  of 
the  land  they  left ! An  article  in  a late  number  of 
this  Iilagazine  upon  the  “ Puritans  and  the  Players” 
shows,  with  great  felicity  and  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  the  necessiU^  of  the  uncompromising  rebuke 
of  the  Puritans  for  the  rescue  of  English  society 
horn  the  enerv*ating  corruption  of  skepticism  and 
utter  sensuality.  In  the  matter  of  tlieatres  they 
were  the  total  abstinents.  As  the  temperance  re- 
formers declare  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
moderation  in  drinking  poison,  so  the  stalw^art  icon- 
oclasts who  built  New  England  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  innocent  playing  with  the  devil.  You 
might  not  feel  your  Angers  singe  at  the  moment,  but 
presently  you  would  find  an  ugly  scar. 

It  is  only  to  repeat  historj'  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
element  has  saved  our  civilization.  It  is  the  moral 
influence  in  it.  What  kind  of  England  would  the 
England  that  had  sprung  from  Charles  First  and 
Second,  and  James  Second,  be?  If  the  Revolution 
of  1688  was  the  regeneration  of  England,  Puritanism 
was  the  controlling  influence  of  that  revolution.  Tho 
Jacobites  were  the  logical  descendants  of  the  Cava- 
liers, and  it  is  because  tho  Cav'aliers  followed  their 
love-locks  to  decay,  and  because  the  Jacobites  dwin- 
dled to  a faction  whose  ardor  \va8  expended  in  drain- 
ing bumpers  to  the  King  over  the  w ater,  that  the 
great  course  of  British  civilization  has  been  main- 
tained at  home,  and  that  the  finest  flower  of  its 
principle  blooms  upon  this  Continent.  Tho  Easy 
Chair  is  not  from  Massachusetts,  and  may  therefore 
say  that  that  State  to  which  the  Puritans  first  came, 
and  in  wdiich  the  Puritan  influence  has  been  most 
active,  is  to-day  the  foremost  of  all  human  societies, 
politically,  morally,  and  socially.  It  is  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  average  of  universal  w'ell-being 
is  higher  than  in  any  State  in  history.  Puritan 
though  it  be,  it  is  more  truly  liberal  and  free  than 
any  community  in  the  world.  Yet  it  had  bleak  be- 
ginnings in  the  icy  coast,  the  hard  shore,  the  sombre 
pines,  and  the  savages,  as  in  the  grim  bigotry,  the 
sad  philosoph3%  the  intolerable  virtues,  the  witch- 
bumings,  the  Baptist  and  Quaker  hangings  of  its 
early  settlement.  Out  of  that  nettle  came  this 
flower.  Out  of  the  austere  Puritan  of  1620  the 
genial  gentleman  of  1860. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Easy  ChaiPs  correspondent  is 
a portrait  of  the  Puritan,  vividly  drawn,  as  our 
friend  truly  says,  merely  by  the  inventory  of  his 
books  and  his  weapons.  It  is  taken  from  his  will, 
entered  for  probate  in  1711,  and  appears  under  the 
heads  of  Library” and  “Armory.”  Among  all  the 
polemics,  exhortations,  and  ethics,  there  is  but  one 
law-ltook  mentioned,  and  that  not  even  by  name, 
j The  Puritan  lived  to  the  higher  law.  He  meant  tp 


do  the  Lord's  will,  whatever  the  Legblature  might 
say.  Upon  the  face  of  this  tough  citizen  of  the 
quiet  Connecticut  Valley  there  were  plainly  no  su- 
perfluous smiles.  His  yea  was  terribly  yea,  and  his 
nay,  nay.  Hard^wrorking  by  day  was  followed  by 
hard  reading  at  night.  Had  he  fair-haired  young 
children,  rosy  little  lads  and  lasses,  who  climbed  up 
on  the  arms  of  sad-colored  leather  chairs  to  find 
some  story-book  in  his  library— or  w'ere  the)»  already 
“ convicted  of  sin”  before  they  were  out  of  their  pet- 
ticoats, and  held  a story-book  to  be  Satan's  ambush? 
Puritan  lads  and  lasses,  frolicsome  as  all  children 
are,  at  what  period  of  their  lives  was  it  that  they 
emerged  into  the  solemn  bigot?  Nature  seemed  to 
be  reversed  a little.  It  was  the  butterfly  went 
backward  to  the  worm. 

Yet  in  the  little  glimpse  here  given  us  of  the  in- 
terior of  a Puritan  home,  more  than  a hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  we  can  see  the  mould  in  which  the 
modern  men  of  his  kind  have  been  cast.  We  can 
understand  that  when  his  State  adopted  Algernon 
Sidney’s  famous  motto,  Ense  petit  sub  liberiate  gifi- 
etem,  it  was  with  a perfect  consciousness  that  peace 
and  liberty  might  depend  upon  the  sword,  and  a per- 
fect w illingness  to  use  it  to  secure  peace  and  liberty. 
The  old  Puritan’s  children  have  multiplied  in  the 
land,  and  his  ghost  grimly  smiles,  doubtless,  as  he  « 
sees  the  liberty  and  peace  that  his  fathers'  swords 
founded  taught  in  the  “library”  and  maintained 
by  the  “ armory”  of  his  children. 

Here  is  the  inventory : 


A Great  Bible. 

1 Thirsty  Sinner. 

2 Small  Bibles. 

1 Dying  Religion. 

2 Ditto,  ditto. 

1 Preparation  to  Die. 

1 Mourner's  Cordial. 

1 Good  Fetched  out  of  EviL 

1 Soul's  Espousal. 

1 Abraham’s  IMvlIcge. 

1 French  Convert 

1 Inexcusablencss. 

1 Way  to  Blessing. 

1 Essay  to  do  Good. 

1 Israel's  Safety. 

1 Catechism. 

1 Self  Justiciary. 

Russell's  Works, 

1 God's  Call  to  England. 

Allen's  Call. 

1 How  to  Keep  the  Heart. 

Law  Book. 

1 Blessed  Remedy. 

ARSlOaT. 

1 Groans  of  the  Damned. 

1 Long  Gun, 

1 Baxter's  Now  or  Never. 

1 Musket. 

1 Psalter 

1 Carbine. 

1 Gospel  Remission. 

1 Ditta 

1 Door  of  Salvation. 

1 Backsword  and  Belt 

1 Young  Man's  Guide. 

1 Black  Silk  Belt 

1 Spur  to  Loiterers. 

1 Partisan. 

1 Discourse  on  Witchcraft 

1 Gun  Rest. 

1 Dyer’s  Works. 

8 Half  Pikes. 

1 Pilgrim's  Guide. 

1 Cartouch-Box  and  Ammu- 

1  Barbarian  Cruelty. 

nition. 

1 Sincere  Convert 

1 Ditto,  ditto,  ditta 

1 New  Psalm-Book. 

1 Pouch  with  Bullets. 

1 Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

1 Pound  of  BuUetfi, 

1 Heavenly  Pastime. 

1 Pound  of  Powder  dt  Iloms. 

1 MUitary  Discipline. 

1 Bag  of  Flints. 

(fMtor's  Dronur. 

Every  body  reads  the  Drawer,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  rest  of  mankind  from  those  who 
write  to  us,  the  Drawer  is  the  first  part  of  this 
Monthly  that  is  opened  when  it  comes  into  the  hands 
of  its  anxious  readers.  One  of  them  signs  himself 
“An  Admirer,”  and  wishes  the  ^fnffazine  were  all 
Drawer,  like  the  old  woman  who  w’anted  her  cow 
cut  up  into  “ tender  loin.”  But  too  much  of  a good 
thing  spoils  the  whole,  and  therefore  the  Drawer 
extends  itself  only  to  such  a length  as  to  tickle  the 
taste  without  cloying  it 

Bccauso  every  body  is  sure  to  see  it,  we  pot  tho 
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notice  in  thb  place  that  the  year  of  the  Magazine  is 
nearly  coming  to  a close,  and  the  present  is  the  most 
favorable  of  all  seasons  to  extend  its  circulation.  In 
every  hamlet  and  village  and  city  we  have  friends 
who  know  its  value,  and  the  pleasure  it  brings  into 
every  household  on  its  monthly  visits.  To  make  it 
a great  national  institution,  carrying  **  instruction 
with  delight”  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
homes,  the  publishers  have  made  its  terms  to  clubs 
80  easy  that  the  whole  community  jnay  share  in  its 
blessings.  Making  money  is  one  of  the  good  things 
that  most  men  aim  at ; but  there  is  a higher  good 
and  larger  pleasure  which  we  would  seek  in  pressing 
our  friends  to  make  the  Magazine  a guest  in  ever}*’ 
family  around  them.  One  of  our  literary  and  reli- 
gious newspapers,  venerable  for  its  age  and  princi- 
ples, says  that  it  is  impossible  to  buy  so  much  good 
reading  for  so  little  money  as  it  costs  to  get  Hargtr's 
Monihlg  Mngizine;  and  when  we  intimate,  as  we 
may  safely  do,  that  what  you  give  twenty-five  cents 
for  costs  three  thousand  dollars  and  more,  you  will 
see  that  our  pious  friend  is  not  out  of  the  way  in  his 
figures.  Turn  to  the  last  page  of  the  cover  of  this 
number,  and  see  the  terms  on  which  the  Magazine 
is  published  and  sent  over  the  country,  and  3'ou  will 
perhaps  be  stimulated  to  make  a little  effort  among 
your  neighbors  and  friends  to  get  them  into  the  en- 
joyment that  you  and  yours  have  found  so  pleasant 
in  years  that  are  past. 

Twent^'-six  volumes  of  the  Magazine  are  now 
bound  up,  and  contain  matter  equal  to  two  hundred 
duodecimo  volumes.  The}'  make  an  elegant  libra- 
ry, an  unfailing  source  of  entertaining  and  useful 
reading,  one  of  the  most  delightful  repositories  of 
history,  biography,  talcs,  travels,  poetry,  sentiment, 
and  humor,  that  will  be  as  full  of  interest  fifty  3'ears 
hence  as  now.  The  man  who  keeps  the  key  of  the 
Drawer  advises  all  his  readers  to  have  the  Magazine 
from  the  beginning,  and  he  is  sure  they  will  take  it 
to  the  end. 


One  of  our  Vermont  friends,  in  writing  to  the 
Drawer,  relates  an  incident  of  a serio-comic  charac- 
ter that  must  have  a place  in  our  pages : 

In , Vermont,  there  lives  an  old  lady  of  great 

religious  excitability,  and  it  may  be  that  her  **in- 
tellex”  are  a little  sprung.  She  had  listened  to  a 
sermon  on  the  service  of  God  and  Mammon,  and  got 
the  thing  a good  deal  mixed  up ; but  with  a very 
strong  impression  that  Mammon  was  the  god  of  this 
world,  and  therefore  to  be  served  while  she  was  here. 
As  soon  as  the  sermon  was  ended  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  in  a clear,  shrill  voice,  that  rang  through 
the  house,  she  said, 

**  Brethren  and  sisters,  I have  often  followed  after 
the  Evil  One,  but  from  this  time  onward  I mean  to 
serve  that  good  old  Mammon  as  long  as  I live !” 


One  of  our  army  correspondents  writes ; 

Among  the  other  arduous  duties  that  devolve  upon 
the  “shoulder-strapped”  gentrj',  and  of  which  a ma- 
jority of  the  good  people  at  home  know  nothing,  is 
that  of  making  out  quarterly  returns  of  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,  accounting  for  ever}'  rifle,  cartridge- 
box,  belt,  sling,  pouch,  etc.,  that  may  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  quarter  by  the  commandant  of  a 
company,  or  other  officer  responsible  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  same.  These  returns  are,  to  new  be- 
ginners, complex  and  difficult ; and  in  the  old  regi- 
ments, where  many  commissions  are  held  by  men 
who  have  fought  their  way  up  from  the  ranks,  they 
not  having  enjoyed  great  educational  advantages, 
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the  “returns”  constitute  a great  stumbling-block, 
and  are  the  cause  of  much  travail  and  putting  to- 
gether of  heads. 

This  is  tlus  case  in  the  — th  Dlinoia.  Perhaps  no 
braver  set  of  officers  can  be  found  in  the  service; 
but  of  some  of  the  localities  in  Suckerdom  represent- 
ed by  them  the  schoolmaster  has  been  shamefully 
negligent.  Now,  each  return  is  properly  accompa- 
nied by  a “letter  of  advice,”  addressed  to  the  chief 
of  ordnance  at  Washington,  setting  forth  that,  from 
a certain  place,  on  a certain  date,  the  required  docu- 
ments were  forwarded  by  the  subscribing  officer. 

The  — th  Illinois  was  originally  armed  with  the 
Harper’s  Fert}'  and  Springfield  muskets,  altered  from 
flint-lock  to  percussion.  At  first  the  boj'S  were  dis- 
satisfied ; they  would  have  preferred  a more  “ fancy 
arm but  after  having  participated  in  two  or  three 
engagements,  their  old  smooth-bores  doing  them 
good  service,  they  became  attached  to  their  guns, 
and  cared  no  longer  to  trade  them  off. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1863  Jerry  B— , who  had  been  promoted 
from  the  position  of  Corporal  to  that  of  Second- 
Lieutenant  of  Company  — , for  good  and  soldierly 
conduct,  found  himself  in  command  of  the  Company, 
and  thus  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  make 
out  the  quarterly  returns.  Now  Jerry,  faithful  and 
brave,  had  not  acquired  much  book  learning,  neither 
did  he  possess  much  business  experience ; however, 
after  long  cogitation,  and  no  little  erasing  and  blot- 
ting, the  returns  were  finished,  read}'  for  the  mail, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  “ letter  of  advice." 

Here  was  a stickler ! In  what  could  he  advise  the 
august  head  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  ? It  must  be 
as  to  something  connected  wdth  ordnance.  Yes, 
certainly ! Suddenly  a bright  thought  illuminated 
Jerry’s  brain.  He  remembered  Fredericktown,  Don- 
elson,  and  Shiloh ; the  evidences  of  the  effectiveness 
of  our  smooth-bores  rose  before  his  happy  vision, 

and  he  forthwith  indited  an  epistle  to  General  R , 

at  Washington,  advising  him  to  allow  “ nothing  but 
Harper’s  Ferry  or  Springfield  muskets  to  be  used  in 
the  army !”  Poor  Jerry ! Enfield  rifles  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  our  men,  and  the  glory  of  “smooth- 
bores” has  departed. 

From  Boston  we  have  a letter  mentioning  the 
following  incident : 

A few  years  ago,  when  the  “ Norfolk  House”  was 
in  full  operation,  kept  by  our  friend  Rist,  now  in 
Elliot  Street,  among  his  boarders  was  one  French, 
an  old  gentlen\an  knowm  and  beloved  by  every  one. 

He  was  an  original  character.  Any  one  getting 
much  ahead  of  him  had  to  be  an  early  riser.  One 
evening,  just  after  an  arrival  of  a steamer  from  old 
England,  the  sitting-room  being  well  filled  with  the 
good  people  of  this  village,  a young  gent  entered, 
and  by  his  pompous  airs  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  present,  among  the  rest  our  venerated  friend, 
who  made  the  inquiry  of  the  stranger,  “ if  ho  was  a 
native  of  Boston  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  w'as  the  reply;  “I  have  just  arrived 
from  Hingland : thought  I would  just  come  over  for 
a few  weeks ; but  expect  to  be  very  lonesome” 

Conversation  ensued  between  the  two,  and  our 
foreign  friend  soon  informed  the  company  that  he 
liad  just  received  the  title  of  F.R.S. 

“ What  does  that  stand  for?*’  inquired  French. 

“Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  so  ignorant  in 
America  as  not  to  know  ?”  answered  John. 

“ Wa’al,  don’t  know ; but  here  in  America  it  may 
mean  differently  than  in  England.” 
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“ I will  enlighten  you  then,”  said  Mr.  Bull.  “It 
designates  a * Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society'  ” 

“Thought  so,  thought  so,”  repeated  French. 
“Here  it  stands  for  a * Fellow  of  Remarkable  Stu- 
pidity!’” 


“ Fix  tell  you,”  writes  a war  correspondent  in 
Indiana  to  the  Drawer,  “how  Wash  Lichtiter  was 
converted  from  Secesh  into  a warm  Union  man. 
Wash  had  been  flogged  once  or  twice  for  cheering 
for  Jeff  Davis,  but  he  stuck  to  his  principles.  One 
day  Morgan  and  his  band  of  thieves  came  along,  and 
Wash  gave  them  a cordial  welcome.  He  brought 
out  all  the  liquor  he  had  and  treated  them  well ; 
told  them  how  he  loved  the  South,  and  hoped  that 
the  Yankees  would  be  whipped  out.  The  banditti 
then  asked  him  for  money.  He  begged  off,  but 
Morgan  said,  ^Corne,  old  Butternut,  shell  out;  we 
want  all  the  spondulics  you’ve  got!’ 

“Wash  had  to  fork  over,  but  was  so  slow  about 
it  that  the  rascals  pitched  in  and  gave  him  a thrash- 
ing, and  then  carried  off  every  thing  ho  had.  Wash 
has  gone  in  for  a ^ vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war’ 
ever  since,  and  is  mighty  glad  that  Morgan  has  gone 
to  State  prison,  where  ^1  such  fellows  belong.” 


A Boston  correspondent  tells  us  of  a home-sick 
soldier  on  the  Potomac.  A Lieutenant  found  him 
solitary  and  alone,  weeping  like  a big  booby  boy. 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“ Oh,  I wish  I was  in  my  father’s  bam.” 

“And  what  would  you  do  there?” 

“ I would  go  into  the  house  plaguy  quick !”  said 
the  poor  fellow,  boo-hooing  again  at  ^e  rate  of  2.40 
a minute. 


A St.  Louis  correspondent  says ; Have  you  room 
in  the  Poultry  Department  for  the  following  tran- 
script of  an  epitaph  ? 

Here  lies  the  remains  of  Thomas  Woodhen— the  most 
amiable  of  husbonds,  the  most  excellent  of  men. 

**  N.B.  The  name  is  Woodcok,  but  it  would  not  come  In 
ryme.” 


A WAO  by  the  name  of  Tinker,  in  the  class  of 

1865  in  College,  will  be  remembered  by  his 

classmates  not  only  for  bis  neglect  of  the  mathe- 
matics, but  for  his  ready  wit  and  power  of  quick 
repartee.  In  attempting  to  recite  Prop.  5,  Book  L, 
of  Euclid,  called  “Ass’  Bridge,”  he  stumbled.  At 
a class  meeting  held  soon  after,  when  speeches  w6re 
in  order,  a classmate,  thinking  to  rplly  him  on  his 
failure,  called  out,  “Tinker  on  the  Pons  asinorum!" 
Tinker  replied  at  once,  “I  beg  to  be  excused  from 
occupying  the  genUeman's  plalfoi'm .'” 

An  ofheer  oi  the  Sixteenth  United  States  infantry 
sends  the  following : 

Dear  Draw-er, — ^Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  town 
of  Galena,  Illinois,  justly  celebrated  for  its  lead- 
mines  and  pretty  ladies?  In  this  town  resides  a 
very  interesting  family,  the  father  a native  of  New 
England,  the  mother  of  Tennessee.  The  daughters, 
grown  to  w^omanhood,  are  accomplished  and  lovely. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Bell,  married  last  fall  a chap- 
lain in  a rel>el  Tennessee  regiment,  who,  when  the 
rebels  evacuated  Murfreesboro,  went  with  his  regi- 
ment, leaving  his  wife  to  return  home.  The  father 
is  a loyal  man,  but  the  rest  of  the  fumih*^  are  badly 
“ secesh.”  The  married  daughter,  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  was  continually  teasing  her  father  to 
get  her  a “militaiy  pass,”  to  go  South  to  her  hus- 


band, which  he  was  not  inclined  to  do.  She  got 
the  “ pass,”  however,  and  commenced  packing  her 
things  preparatory  to  leaving.#  About  this  time  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  came,  and  a horse,  a 
very  great  favorite  in  the  family,  was  taken  violent- 
ly sick  and  his  life  despaired  of.  I was  sitting  one 
afternoon  in  the  parlor,  having  a social  chat  with 
the  daughters,  when  the  mother  came  in  looking 
extremely  dejected. 

“Ma,”  asked  the  youngest  daughter,  “what  is 
the  matter?” 

“ Oh  dear,  my  daughter,”  she  replied,  at  the  same 
time  straightening  herself  up  in  her  chair  in  a pe- 
culiar manner,  which  would  have  done  honor  to  Mrs. 
Partington,  “Vicksburg  has  fallen.  Bell  is  going 
down  l^uth,  the  horse  is  going  to  die,  and  the  dear 
only  knows  what  will  come  upon  us  next !” 

From  head-quarters  of New  York  artillery, 

now  on  the  “sacred  soil,”  we  have  the  following 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  a well- 
known  road  in  Maryland.  Our  correspondent  writes : 

Over  in  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  there 
is  a private  road  leading  from  St.  Bani.ibas's  Church 
to  the  house  of  the  Hon.  James  L.  Addison.  Many 
years  ago  a ga}"  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
passing  over  this  road  on  horseliac  k,  which,  like  all 
other  roads  in  that  part  of  “My  Maryland,”  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  up-hill  and  down-hill  to  it,  with  an 
occasional  stone.  The  horse  of  one  of  the  ladies, 
stepping  on  one  of  the  stones,  accidentally  stumbled, 
when  one  of  the  gentlemen,  wishing  to  show  his 
progress  in  French,  remarked  in  a loud  tone  to  the 
lady,  intending  the  whole  party  to  hear,  that  her 
horse  came  near  throwing  her  by  his  “fox  pass” 
(Javx  pas).  Ever  since  then  this  road  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  “Fox  Pass.” 


A FRIEND  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  revives  his 
recollections  of  the  Mackinaw  country,  and  sends  a 
stoiy  illustrating  the  way  in  which  justice  is  admin- 
istered in  that  latitude.  A man  named  Webba*, 
hearing  that  a friend  of  his  was  in  trouble,  sent  for 
him  to  see  if  he  could  help  him  out,  and  found  that 
he  had  been  prosecuted  by  a neighbor.  The  only 
witness  against  him  was  an  Indian  claiming  to  be  a 
half-breed,  Indians  not  being  allowed  to  testify  io 
the  courts  of  Michigan.  “ We  must  try  strategy 
upon  that  chap,”  said  Webber.  “ You  get  a jug  of 
whisky,  and  we’ll  go  over  and  see  what  can  be  done.” 
Very  soon  after  reaching  the  place  where  the  court 
was  to  be  held  Webber  called  the  justice  out  fora 
little  friendly  talk,  and  to  drink  his  health,  which 
they  did  several  times.  The  Court  getting  so  “she 
understood  herself  pretty  well,”  the  suit  was  called, 
and  the  witness  put  upon  the  stand.  Webber,  ap- 
pearing for  the  defense,  made  objection  on  the 
grounds  of  bis  being  an  Indian,  and  proceeded  to 
question  him  as  follows : 

Webber.  “ What  wm  your  grandfather  and  mo- 
ther on  your  father’s  side?” 

Witness.  “My  grandfader  she  half-breed;  my 
grand moder  he  squaw.” 

Webber.  “ That  would  make  your  father  three 
quarters  Indian,  won’t  it?  Will  the  Court  please 
to  put  that  down  ? And  your  mother’s  father,  what 
was  ho  ?” 

Witness.  “ She  full-blood  Frenchman." 

Webber.  “ And  your  mother’s  mother,  what  was 
she?” 

Witness.  “ Ho  full-blooded  squaw.” 

Webber.  “Well,  that  make#  your  mother  a half- 
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breed.  Will  the  Court  be  so  good  as  to  put  that 
down,  and  add  it  up,  and  see  how  much  it  makes 

“ Hve  quarters,”  roared  the  judge.  “ Get  out  of 
this  house!  No  five-quarter  Indian  can  testify  in 
court.  I give  judgment  against  the  plaintiff  for 
cost,  and  fine  him  five  dollars  for  insulting  this  court 
by  bringing  that  witnc.ss  here  to  testify !” 

A SOLDI KR  in  the  Massachusetts  infantry,  writing 
to  the  Drawer,  says : 

The  following  took  place  in  my  presence.  The 
dramatif  personae  arc  two  Irishmen : one  a robust, 
hardy  fellow,  who  might  have  been  indulging  in  a 
“dhrop”  previous,  and  who  was  boasting  that  he 
never  ran  in  a fight  yet,  and  who  was  very  severe 
on  those  who  practiced  it;  the  other  a younger, 
though  strongly-built,  black-eyed,  good-looking  fel- 
low, evidently  bent  on  quizzing  his  comrade,  and 
trying  to  convince  him  that  he  is  a great  coward, 
notwithstanding  his  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

Youso  InisuMAN.  “Well,  now,  it’s  no  use  talk- 
in’ any  more  about  it ; we  all  know  you’re  a coward, 
for  what  made  you  run  at  the  Seven  Days’  Fight? 
— ah,  now!” 

Old  Irishman.  “It’s  a lie!  Who  iver  said  I 
ran  ? Fve  niver  seen  the  day  yit !” 

Y.  I.  “Oh,  bosh,  now!  we  know  all  about  it. 
The  inemy  was  at  yer  back  and  you  run,  you  cow- 
ard ye,  so  ye  did.” 

O.  1.  “it’s  a lie!  and  ye  can’t  prove  it!  I al- 
ways stood  me  ground.  Here’s  a man  that  niver 
yit — ” 

Y.  I.  “Oh  yis,  I can  prove  it  t’ye  too.  Ye  all 
run  like  dou'^s,  an*  you  know  it,  for — ” 

O.  I.  “ Will,  w'ait  thin,  an’  I’ll  tell  ye  how  it  was, 
jist.  You  see,  Jackson’s  corps  came  down  upon  us 
— we  were  outnumbered,  we  were — Jackson  come 
thin — we  were  in  Corcoran’s  Irish  brigade,  ye  see, 
and  my  regiment  was  the  Sixty-first  Ohio—the  gal- 
lant Sixty-first — and  the  Sixty-eighth — the  Sixty- 
eighth — 

Y.  I.  “Now  York?” 

0.  I.  “Yis,  the  Sixty-eighth  New  York — that 
was  the  one— it  broke — 

Y.  I.  “ Oh ! ye  lie,  now ! ’twas  the  one  that  saved 
the  whole  of  ye.  You  all  broke  an’  run  save  that.” 

O.  I.  “It’s  not  so!  it’s  not  so!  Aisy,  an*  I’ll  tell 
you.  The  Sixty-eighth  New  York  broke  in  the  mid- 
dle— yis.  Sir,  it  broke  in  the  middle — an’  thin  the 
cav’lry  rushed  in  and  fianked  us — the  cavlry  flanked 
ns — ^and  we  were  surrounded — 

Y.  I.  “ Yis,  and  thin  ye  run  I ye  run ! ye  r-r-run !” 

O.  I.  (turning  very  red,  and  in  a rage).  “ Thin 
fichat  could  toe  do  but  that!” 

Richard  and  Robin  were  two  pretty  men  who 
were  caught  in  Bridgeport  one  night,  and  obliged  to 
spend  three  hours  before  the  departure  of  the  boat 
This  led  them  to  seek  solace  in  a game  of  billiards. 
Ignorant  of  localities,  they  pressed  a seedy-looking 
chap  into  service,  and  requested  him  to  show  the 
way.  He  tried  to,  but  after  walking  half  an  hour 
he  declared  his  inabilit}'  (opposite  the  door  of  a bar- 
room) to  find  the  place. 

Richard  took  the  hint,  and  said,  “Have  a drink  ?” 
and  all  went  in.  Standing  in  a martial  attitude,  the 
seedy  chap  tossed  off  “ three  fingers.”  Richard  and 
Robin  took  a mild  glass  of  cider,  and  turning  on 
their  heels  marched  off,  saying  to  the  seedy  man, 
“ We  are  veiy  much  obliged  to  j'ou.”  The  face  of 
the  seedy  man  and  that  of  the  bar-keeper  was  a 
study ; each  eyed  the  other  with  stupefied  wonder 


and  amazement,  which  Richard  and  Robin  saw  and 
marveled  thereat.  The  seedy  man  tried  to  explain 
to  the  liquor  man,  but  in  vain.  It  took  his  last 
dime  to  pay  the  shot 


Two  young  ladies  in  Ridgefield,  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,  send  the  following  inscriptions  from 
tombstones  in  the  old  burial-ground  of  that  beauti- 
ful town : 

“To  her  whose  memory  we  record, 

All  words  are  wrote  in  vain ; 

But  to  the  living  it  affords 
Her  age,  and  death,  and  where  she's  lain.'* 

“ Remember  this  as  you  walk  round, 

All  mu?t  return  unto  the  ground; 

For  by  tRinsgresaf^o  in  the  garden 
Adam  did  receive  his  warning ; 

And  as  God’s  word  does  prove  true, 

1 have  returned,  and  eo  must  you.” 

“Death,  the  great  conqueror,  has  took  my  friend  away, 
Rest  here,  until  the  great  Judgment-day; 

No  dropping  tear  or  pardoer’s  aching  heart 
Can  secure  from  death’s  most  cruel  dart.’* 


A TRUE  soldier  wTites  to  the  Drawer  from  tlie 
fallen  city  of  Vicksburg,  and  says : 

During  the  siege  of  this  place  Logan’s  division 
erected  in  front  of^  and  near  to,  the  principal  rebel 
fort  a wooden  tower  for  riflemen,  which  overlooked 
part  of  the  enemy’s  works.  One  day  the  Forty-fifth 
Illinois  were  on  duty  as  sharp-shooters  there,  when 
a man  came  into  the  tower  whose  common  dress  and 
appearance  led  us  to  take  him  for  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents, or  some  private  citizen  on  his  travels.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  liegan  to 
look  over  and  survey  the  enemy’s  works,  to  the  no 
slight  exposure  of  his  own  person.  One  of  the  rifle- 
men occupying  this  post  called  out,  in  rough  and 
commanding  tones,  “ Get  down  off  there ! don’t  you 
know  any  thing  ? You  have  no  business  here  any 
way,  and  you’ll  get  popped  over  in  a minute,  as  sure 
as  a gun !” 

The  stranger  finished  his  survey  and  veiy  leisure- 
ly retired  from  his  post  of  observation.  Hardly  had 
he  gone  when  a fellow-soldier  asked  the  other, 

“Do  you  know  who  that  was ?” 

“No,  nor  I don’t  care;  some  newspaper  man, 
probably.” 

“Not  by  a long  shot,”  replied  the  other ; “ that’s 
General  Grant.” 

“ General  Grant !”  cried  the  rifleman ; and  spring- 
ing up  he  rushed  out  and  overtook  the  General,  and 
humbly  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  so; 
I thought  it  was  a stranger  who  did  not  know  the 
danger.” 

“All  right!”  said  the  General,  taking  out  bis 
tobacco-box,  and  handing  it  to  the  soldier,  asked 
him,  “ Do  you  chew  ?” 

“ Sometimes.”  And  taking  a soldier’s  “ cud”  be 
returned  to  his  duty. 

The  story  soon  got  wind,  and  as  it  spread  through 
the  army  it  kindled  new  enthusiasm  for  the  hero 
who  had  already  the  heart  of  every  one  who  knew 
his  afiability  and  his  pluck. 

A FRIEND  in  the  army  tells  a story  to  this  effect : 

Quarter-masters  in  the  anny  have  a habit  that, 
whenever  the  men  surreptitiously  “ confiscate”  a pig 
or  a lamb,  they  seize  on  it  and  make  use  thereof  at 
bead-quarters.  The  boys  of  the  — th  Indiana,  in  a 
recent  case,  were  too  fast  for  their  Quarter-master. 
It  happened  on  this  wise : While  out  on  picket  they 
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captured  a nice  young  dog,  dressed  it  neatly,  and 
brought  it  into  camp,  taking  care  thatQ.-M.  should 
get  wind  of  it.  It  was  seized ; and  bead-quarters 
ale,  as  they  supposed,  some  nice  fresh  lamb.  The 
joke  was  too  go^  to  keep,  and  the  Quarter-master 
was  teased  so  unmercifully  that  a special  order  had 
to  be  issued  to  stop  the  fun. 

A FIRM  of  bankers  out  in  Iowa  having  “closed 
out,”  thus  discourse  to  their  delinquent  customers : 

**0«v'e  no  man  any  thing.”— ScBtnvaa. 
those  who  owe  the  undersigned. 

We  now  In  kindness  stty, 

We  need  the  cash,  and  want  you  all 
To  truckle  up  and  pay. 

“We’ve  waited  ‘lo!  ftiese  many  years,* 

And  dunned  you  many  a time; 

And  begged  and  plead  with  elghs  and  tears, 

But  couldn't  get  a dime. 

“Our  credit's  gone— our  cash  is  out, 

We  can  not  raise  a fip 
To  pay  our  board  and  laundry  bill. 

And  have  to  *let  'em  rip.' 

“No  use  to  talk— the  die  is  cast, 

We'ie  bound  to  have  the  ^dust;' 

By  proclamation,  if  we  can — 

Coercion,  if  wo  must 

“And  now  you'd  better  pay  us  while 
We're  in  a placid  m<^; 

And,  if  you  don't,  we  vow  to  you 
You'll  every  one  be  sued— aica^.” 

A Boston  religious  paper — the  Cmgregntionalut 
— says  that  Dr.  Gulick,  of  the  Micronesian  Mission, 
when  translating  selections  from  the  Gospel,  was 
long  in  doubt  what  native  word  to  use  to  signify 
“ Amen.”  After  careful  inquiry  among  the  natives 
he  hit  upon  what  he  supjwsed  would  most  nearly 
give  its  idea.  What  was  his  surprise  to  find,  a while 
later,  that  his  synonym  for  the  word  which  ends  the 
prayer  had  the  equivocal  sense  oi—-dry  up, 

Thf.rk  is  no  end  to  the  incidents  attending  Mor- 
gan’s raid.  One  of  our  Western  friends  says : 

During  the  recent  raid  of  John  Morgan  through 
this  county  his  men  dropped  a large  number  of 
worn-out  horses.  These  were  collected  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  the  best  of  them  were  distributed  to 
those  farmers  whose  horses  had  been  stolen. 

A few  days  afterward  a gentleman  passing  through 
the  country  was  surprised  to  hear  from  a neighboring 
field  the  shrill  sound  of  military  commands : “ Halt ! 
File  left!  Forward!  March!  Guide  right!” 

He  supposed  that  one  of  the  numerous  Home- 
Guard  Companies  to  which  the  raid  has  given  birth 
vras  going  through  the  usual  drill,  but  he  discovered 
shortly  that  it  was  only  a farmer  plowing  with  one 
of  Morgan’s  cast-off  horses. 

This  is  a great  scandal  on  the  officers,  and  as  a 
reward  has  been  offered  for  the  perpetrator  perhaps 
the  Drawer  catch  him  : 

Near  Kelly’s  Ford  on  the  Rappahannock  River 
stands  u .^mall  brick  church,  in  which  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  surrounding  neighl)orhood  formerly  wor- 
shiped ; but  the  ravages  of  war  have  had  their  effects 
here  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  and  in  consequence 
the  church  has  been  totally  neglected  of  late.  Some 
quarter-masters  and  commissaries  of  our  corps  found 
the  building  very  convenient  for  office  purposes,  and 


they  formally  installed  themselves  therein  and  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  their  respective  departments 
without  molestation,  until  one  day  a waggish-look- 
ing “ Down  Eds  ter”  made  his  appearance  and  sur- 
reptitiously wrote  on  the  wall  over  where  the  pulpit 
had  been  the  following : 

“It  Is  written  that  my  house  shall  be  called  a house  of 
prayer,  but  ye  have  made  It  a den  of  thieves.** 

A reasonable  amount  of  “ hard  tack”  and  coffee 
will  be  presented  to  any  person  who  will  bring  to 
light  the  perpetrator  of  this  inexcusable  outrage. 


Passing  up  Broadway  some  short  time  since,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a very  singular  and  pure- 
ly accidental  collection  of  occupations  in  one  build- 
ing. The  signs  acro.-s  the  front  stand  out  like  some 
great  Ogre’s  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  ready  to  gob- 
ble a person  up.  The  first  floor,  occupied  by  the 
“ Broadway  Restaurant^''  where  you  are  taken  in, 
fed,  and  prepared;  the  second  floor,  occupied  by  the 
“ Office  of  the  Wtst  Point  Fuundiy"  where  you  can 
be  killed  b}'  the  latest  inventions;  the  third  floor, 
occupied  b}"  the  ^^Offi'e  of  Greentcood  Cemetery^ 
where  you  can  be  buried  in  the  most  approved  style. 
Feed,  Art//,  and  bury,  all  in  one  building. 


Chapman,  the  Hartford  lawyer,  has  often  been 
in  the  Drawer,  and  here  he  is  again.  He  was  busy 
with  a case  at  which  a lady  was  present,  w*ith  whom 
he  had  already  something  to  do  as  a witness.  Her 
husband  was  present— a diminutive,  meek,  forl)ear- 
ing  sort  of  a man — who,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Chapman,  “looked  like  a rooster  just  fished  out  of 
a swill-barrel;”  while  thejady  was  a largo,  portly 
woman,  evidently  the  “better  horse.”  As  on  the 
former  occasion,  she  ‘ ‘ balked”  on  the  cross-examin- 
ation. The  lawyer  was  pressing  the  question  with 
his  usual  urgency,  when  she  said,  with  vindictive 
fire  flashing  from  her  eyes, 

“Mr.  Cliapman,  you  needn’t  think  you  can  catch 
me ; you  tried  tlmt  once  before.” 

Putting  on  his  most  quizzical  expression,  Mr. 
Chapman  replied, 

“Madam,  I haven’t  the  slightest  desire  to  catch 
you ; and  your  husband  looks  to  me  as  if  he  was 
sorry  he  had!” 

The  husband  faintly  smiled  assent. 


A Sergeant-Major  in  an  Indiana  regiment, 
writing  to  the  Drawer,  says : 

After  the  Battle  of  Stono  River  Colonel  (now  , 
General)  G D was  expecting  the Leg- 

islature to  recommend  him  for  promotion  to  a 
Brigadier-General.  His  exploits  at  the  foremen- 
tioned  battle  hud  been  the  theme  dilated  upon  in 
the  columns  of  a local  newspaper,  week  after  week, 
for  two  months. 

One  day  the  Colonel  was  sitting  in  his  tent  read- 
ing a late  paper,  and  not  seeing  his  name  among 
those  who  it  was  supposed  would  wear  the  star,  he 
shouted,  “ Nathan ! [to  an  American  citizen  of  Af- 
rican descent]  find  a few  more  bullets  and  bullet- 
holes  in  my  coat  and  vest ! That  confounded  l^-egis- 
latiire  have  not  yet  recommended  me !” 

“Nathan”  found  the  bullets;  and  in  the  next 
issue  of  tlie  l^eforo  - mentioned  journal  appeared  a 
glowing  account  of  the  narrow  escape  of  the  brave 
Colonel,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  occurrence. 
In  course  of  time  that  “confounded  Legislature” 
opened  their  eyes  to  his  merits,  and  he  now  wears 
the  stars. 
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A BostoniA2«  hopes  that  the  following  may  be 
worthy  a place  in  that  uniyersal  medicine^chest,  the 
Drawer: 

A few  days  since  there  came  into  an  apothecary- 
shop  in  our  suburbs  a Hibernian  of  the  female 
persuasion,”  leading  by  the  hand  her  heir-pre- 
sumptive— an  ill-looking  boy  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age — and  approaching  tho  proprietor,  addressed 
him  in  this  wise : 

“ Doctor  W i sure  the  boy  I have  wid  roe  is 

in  a bad  way,  and  for  a long  time  before  he  was  so ; 
and  a woman  as  knows  a great  dale  told  roe  that  if 
I wud  buy  a goat,  and  give  him  the  milk  uv  it,  it 
would  miJEe  a fine  bit  of  a man  of  him ; and  sure  me 
ould  man  wras  till  a great  expense  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  dollars  to  get  a goat  and  give  the  milk  of  it 
to  the  boy.  And  then  another  woman,  as  knows  a 
great  dale  more,  told  me  that  if  1 gave  goat’s  milk 
to  a boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  it  would  make 
a blotted  thief  and  robber  of  him!  Now,  Doctor, 
which  of  them  U right?” 


to  say  that  this  conduct  must  cease.  You  are  a man 
of  family,  good  education,  ordinarily  a good 
soldier,  neat,  cleanly,  and  genteel  in  appearance,  of 
good  address,  and  a valuable  man ; yet  you  will  get 
drunk.  Now  I shall  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that—” 

Here  Billyhs  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  interrupted  his 
superior  with, 

“ Beg  pardon,  Captain,  did  you  say  that”— hie— 
**  I was  a man  of  go^  birth  and  education  ?” 

“Yes,  I did.” 

“And  that  I was  a good  soldier?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ That  usually  I — — am  neat  and  genteel  ?” 

“Yes,  Billy.” 

“And  that  I am  a valuable  man ?” 

**  Yes ; but  you  will  get  drunk.” 

Billy  drew  himself  up  with  great  dignity,  and 
throwing  himself  on  his  reserved  rights,  indignantly 
exclaimed,  “ Well  now,  Captain  Sumner,  do  you 
really  think  Uncle  Sam  expects — to— to— to  get  all 
the  cardined  viriaet  for  twelve  doUart  a month 


These  puns  are  not  first-rate,  but  the  Drawer 
smiled  as  they  fell  in : 

Several  prominent  telegraph  managers  dining  at 
the  “ Planter’s,”  at  St.  Louis,  a few  days  since,  were 
discussing  the  war  news.  Mr.  W , of  Illinois,  re- 

marked that  Colonel  Grierson’s  raids  were  wonderful 

affairs ; and  added,  “What  do  you  think,  D ?” 

addressing  Mr.  C.  D , of  Cincinnati,  the  widely- 

known  Superintendent  of  Telegraph. 

“ Yes,  they  are,”  answered  D , quietly ; “ there 

is  nothing  equal  to  them  in  history.  I^y,  even 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  a-raid  like  one  of 
these  I”  I will  add  that  D “ still  lives.” 


Another  : A young  lady  of  our  city,  not^,  as 
all  her  family  is,  for  quiet  wit  and  satire,  had  b^ 
perusing  Tas  Miserables. 

“ Well,”  said  she,  “ I have  finished  it.” 

“ How  do  you  feel  ?”  I asked. 

“ Oh,  Lets  Miterdble!"  she  replied. 


St.  Anthony  of  Minnesota  writes  to  the  Drawer, 
and  tells  a good  stoiy' — none  the  worse  for  having 
appeared  in  the  Drawer  ten  years  ago : 

The  late  gallant  General  Sumner,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  was  Captain  of  a company  of  cavalry,  and 
commanded  Fort  Atkinson,  in  Iowa. 

One  of  his  men,  Billy  G , had  received  an  ex- 

cellent education,  was  of  a good  family,  but  an  un- 
fortunate habit  of  mixing  too  much  water  with  his 
whisky  had  so  reduced  him  in  circumstances  that 
out  of  desperation  he  enlisted.  Captain  S.  soon  dis- 
covered his  qualifications,  and  as  ho  was  a good  ac- 
countant and  excellent  penman  he  made  him  his 
confidential  clerk. 

At  times  the  old  habit  would  overcome  Billy’s 
good  resolutions,  and  a spree  would  be  the  result 
Captain  Sumner,  though  a rigid  disciplinarian,  dis- 
liked to  punish  him  severely,  and  privately  gave 
him  much  good  advice  (after  a good  sobering  in  the 
guard-house),  receiving  in  return*  many  thanks  and 
promises  of  amendment ; but  bis  sprees  became  more 
and  more  frequent. 

One  day,  after  Billy  had  been  on  a bender,  the 
Captain  determined  on  giving  him  a severe  repri- 
mand, and  ordered  Billy  into  his  presence  before  he 
was  fully  sol)er.  Billy  came  with  his  eyes  all  blood- 
shot and  head  hanging  down,  when.the  Captain  ac- 
costed him  with, 

“ So,  Sir,  you  have  been  drunk  again,  and  I have 
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The  moral  of  the  following  is  to  pay  as  you  go ; 
and  if  you  can’t,  don’t  go  at  all : 

One  of  the  legal  foatemity  of  the  village  of  Cohoes 
is  a man  who  not  many  years  ago  earned  his  bread 
and  butter  by  making  Ixwts  and  shoes ; but  having 
been  assured  by  an  itinerant  phrenologist  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  calling,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  due  time  “ descendetl  from  tho 
bench  to  the  bar.”  Finding  it  impossible  in  his  new 
vocation  to  make  both  ends  meet,  he  was  not  unfoe- 
quently  annoyed  by  brief  and  uncourteous  notes,  re- 
minding him  of  long-forgotten  accounts  that  needed 
something  to  place  them  in  equilibrio.  One  of  these 
was  (unfortunately,  as  the  sequel  will  show)  thrust 
in  his  coat  pocket  and  forgotten.  Having  exhausted 
his  credit  among  the  tailors  of  Cohoes,  be  attempt- 
ed to  “stick”  Messrs.  Tape  and  Linen,  of  Albany. 

A coat  having  been  made  according  to  his  order,  be 
called  to  take  it  away,  at  tho  same  time  remarking 
that  “ he  would  send  his  check  for  the  amount  next 
week.”  To  this  the  senior  partner  replied  that,  “ al- 
though it  might  \)Q  all  right,  yet,  as  he  was  an  entire 
stranger,  they  could  not  bo  considered  unreasonable 
if  they  required  some  sort  of  reference  befere  allow- 
ing the  coat  to  be  taken  from  the  shop.”  The  pro- 
priety of  this  was,  after  a slight  afifectation  of  wound- 
ed pride,  admitted ; and  our  seedy  counselor  left  in 
search  of  a certificate  of  solvency.  Having  finall}* 
secured  the  necessary  document,  he  returned  to  the 
scene  of  his  late  discomfiture,  and  with  an  air  of 
triumph  drew  an  envelope  from  his  pocket,  threw  it 
on  the  counter,  and  requested  Mr.  Tape  to  “read 
that.”  The  latter  gentleroan  complied,  and  read  as 
follows : 

“CoBOia,  Oct.  ts,  1863. 

J M , Etq, 

“ Sm,— Inclosed  find  our  bill  of  $43  against  you  for 
clothing  furnished  nearly  two  years  ago.  Unless  paid  at 
once  It  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  col- 
lection. Yours,  etc.,  Jones  anu  Mason.** 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  the  above  note  was 
banded  back  with  the  remark  that  there  had  evident- 
ly been  some  mistake,  the  counselor  left  the  store 
very  abruptl3%  and  in  a style  that  contrasted  roo^t 
ludicrously  with  that  in  which  he  entered. 

Says  one  of  our  Western  readers  and  friends : 

We  were  blessed  with  a merchant  in  our  business 
town  possessing  the  euphonious  name  of  Hogg, 
whose  habits  were  consistent  with  hU  name.  By 
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some  singular  amalgamation  of  opposites,  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
sweetest  girls  in  the  township.  A short  time  after 
the  engagement  became  publicly  known  I was  at 
the  village  blacksmith-shop.  The  usual  number  of 
loafers  were  on  hand,  and  they  were  discussing  with 
a good  deal  of  warmth  the  outrage  of  marrying  the  ^ 

sweet  and  youthful  Miss  P to  the  old  man  with  ; 

the  swinish  name,  when  the  blacksmith,  who  had 
been  dealing  vigorous  blows,  and  had  warmed  him- 
self into  a high  state  of  excitement,  rested  his  ham- 
mer for  a moment  and  interrupted  the  conversation 
with,  “Well,  you  may  call  it  what  youWe  a mind 
to,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  editing  pearli  hefoi't 
iwine!” 


We  have  throughout  the  rich  soil  regions  of  the 
West,  where  the  land  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
years,  a pesterous  weed  known  as  the  “wild  con- 
volvulus.” It  is  particularly  troublesome  in  corn- 
fields— twining  round  the  young  corn  with  vigorous 
growth,  it  frequently  chokes  and  destroys  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  short  supply  of  labor  since  our 
brave  boys  have  gone  to  the  war  the  farmers  have, 
in  many  instances,  supplied  themselves  with  “con- 
trabands,'’notwithstanding  the  barbarous  laws  which 
still  disgrace  the  statute-book  of  our  patriotic  State. 
Two  of  them,  of  the  original,  untaint^  speciea,  were 
endeavoring  to  subdue  this  troublesome  weed,  when 
the  following  colloquy  was  overheard  between  them ; 

“ Bill,  what  am  dis  weed  dat  grows  so  bountiful 
here  ?” 

“ Why,  Jake,  it  am  called  de  com-volwulous. 

“Do  com-volwulous!  why  do  dey  call  it  dat 
name?” 

“ Becase  it  wind  itself  round  de  oorh,  and  kills 
de  young  com,  and  dat  am  de  reason  why  it  am 
called  de  com-volwulous.” 


One  of  our  traveled  correspondents  mentions  the 
following : 

Mr.  Graham,  a very  wealthy  English  gentleman 
living  in  Frankfort,  of  rather  limited  education,  and 
who  gives  magnificent  parties,  was  in  turn  invited 
to  a dinner  at  the  English  consul's — given  in  honor 
of  the  n'.arriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  En- 
glish consuVs  name  is  Coke,  and  his  father  has  been 
dead  for  about  twenty  years.  After  some  toasts 
and  wine  bad  been  drunk  Mr.  Graham  got  up  and 
offered  a toast,  to  be  drank  in  silence,  viz.,  “ The 
health  of  the  late  Mr.  Coke — the  worthy  father  of  a 
worthy  son.” 


Here  is  a Western  story,  sent  to  the  Drawer : 

The  enterprising  town  of  A , in  Northern  ! 

Ohio,  is  the  wheat-market  for  a considerable  sec-  I 
lion  of  the  wheat-belt  of  that  State.  The  farmers  ! 
arc  accustomed  to  haul  their  grain  into  town,  and,  j 
sitting  upon  their  wagons,  surrounded  by  the  wheat- 
buyers,  who  represent  the  various  extensive  flower-  ! 
iiig-mills  of  the  town,  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  ; 
Quite  a spirited  competition  frequently  occurs.  | 

At  the  time  when  the  Democrats  delighte<l  to 
stylo  themselves  the  “Hard-fisted  Democracy”  it 
happened  that  a Mr.  Camp,  of  the  Democratic  per-  : 
suasion,  and  a Mr.  Ames,  of  opposite  politics,  met 
at  the  wagon  of  a Democratic  fanner.  The  famier 
and  Mr.  Camp,  who  were  old  acquaintances,  were 
congratulating  each  other  upon  their  unswerving 
adherence  to  their  party,  when  Mr.  Camp,  becoming 
enthusiastic,  and  holding  out  his  brawny  hand,  cried  : 
cut,  exultingly,  | 


“ What  docs  that  look  like  ?” 

“That,”  interposed  Mr.  Ames,  with  a peculiar 
sniff  of  the  nose— “ that  looks  as  though  you  were 
out  of  soap.” 


Of  course  this  is  good,  for  it  comes  fVom  the  Con- 
stant Reader  of  the  Drawer  in  “ Boating :” 

While  crossing  the  East  Boston  Feny'  on  a very 
foggy  morning  not  long  since,  I heard  the  following 
story  from  an  old  Dowm-East  farmer,  w hich  struck 
me  as  about  lough  enough  for  the  Drawer : 

A rather  loquacious  individual  was  endeavoring 
to  draw  the  old  man  into  conversation,  but  hitherto 
without  much  success,  the  old  fellow  having  suffi- 
cient discernment  to  see  that  his  object  was  to  make 
a Kttk  sport  for  the  passengers  at  bis  expense. 

At  length  says  loquacious  individual : 

“ I suppose  you  consider  Down  East  a right  smart 
place ; but  I guess  it  would  puzzle  them  to  get  up 
quite  so  thick  a fog  as  w e are  having  here  this  morn- 
ing, wouldn't  it  ?” 

“Well,"  said  the  old  man,  “I  don't  know  about 
that.  I hired  one  of  your  Massachusetts  chaps  to 
work  for  me  last  summer,  and  one  rather  foggy 
morain'  I sent  him  down  into  the  meadow  to  lay  a 
few  courses  of  shingle  on  a new  bam  1 w'as  finishin' 
off.  At  dinner-time  the  fellow  came  up,  and,  sez  he, 
‘ That's  an  almighty  long  bam  of  youra.*  Sez  I, 
* Not  very  long.'  ‘ Well,’  sez  he,  * I’ve  been  to  work 
all  this  forenoon,  and  haven't  got  one  course  laid 
3'et.’  ‘ Well,’  sez  I,  ‘you’re  a lazy  fellow,  that's  all 
I’ve  got  to  say.'  And  so  after  dinner  I went  down 
to  see  what  he’d  been  about,  and  I'll  be  thundered 
ef  he  hadn’t  shingled  more  than  a hundred  foot  right 
out  on  to  the fog 


A Michigan  admirer  sa^'s : 

We  have  a conductor  on  the  railroad  running 
through  this  place  who  is  of  a complexion  so  dark 
as  to  make  him  the  subject  of  frequent  remark. 
The  other  day  be  bad  a scuffle  with  a negro,  whom 
he  was  trying  to  eject  from  the  car.  After  a great 
deal  of  effort  he  succeeded.  Returning  into  the  car, 
he  said  to  a man  w ith  whom  he  had  been  conversing, 
“ I suppose  you  would  have  let  him  put  me  over- 
board before  you  would  have  come  to  my  help.” 

“Well,  no,”  replied  his  friend;  “the  fact  is,  I 
did  start,  but  as  I couldn’t  tell  which  was  the  nig- 
ger I was  afraid  to  Interfere.” 


There  lives  in  the  town  of  Hokah  (for  State, 
vide  Gazetteer)  a witty  old  Canadian  Frenchman, 
named  Peter  Douey.  Now  Peter  can  neither  read 
nor  wTite,  but  manages  to  have  an  opinion  on  most 
subjects,  and  is  withal  glib  with  his  tongue.  Some 
winters  ago  Peter  joined  the  village  Lyceum,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  grave  discussions.  There 
belonged  to  the  Lyceum  a young  man,  Tom  John- 
son, Nrbo  was  always  poking  fun  at  old  Peter;  and 
on  one  occasion  had  called  Peter  to  order  a number 
of  times.  Peter  bore  it  for  some  time  with  all  the 
patience  of  a martyr,  but  at  last  becoming  tired  of 
it,  he  turned  to  the  Chairman,  with  a peculiar  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  and  exclaimed : 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  dc  gentleman  ob  de  oder  side  re- 
mind me  very  mooch  ob  one  has- wood  board.  He 
swell  and  he  shrink  a great  deal  more  dan  der  is  of 
him  in  do  fust  place !” 

Tom  subsided,  with  the  remark— voce — “I 
accept  tho  gentleman’s  apolog}'.”  The  audience 
cheered,  and  Peter  was  permitted  to  finish  his  re- 
marks without  further  interruption. 
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PICTTJEES  OF  THE  JAPANESE.— I.  LIFE  IN  THE  CAPITAL. 


TUB  ETENIKQ  UKAL. 


STB  RUTHEKFOIIT)  ALCOCK,  for  tlfrec 
Tears  British  Minister  at  the  court  of  the 
Tycf>on,  has  written  a ViC»ok  upon  Japan  and 
the  Japanese.*  No  other  man  who  has  writ- 
ten upon  ihU  strange  country  and  peculiar  peo- 
ple has  had  so  good  op]>ortu nitres  for  personal 
obserration.  For  a time  he  was  able  to  trav- 
erse the  capital  and  it.s  environs  at  plea-surCi 
and  made  several  exteiiMve  tours  into  the  coinif 
trA'.  Although  Sir  Hutherford  appears  to  be  » 
rather  wrong-headed  gentleman,  and  by  no  means 
ft  keen  observer  or  brilliant  narrator^  ho  has  pro- 
duced the  best  work  yet  published  upon  Japan ; 
and  unless  our  own  Minister,  Mr.  Townsend 
HurriSj  gives  us  the  results  of  his  still  wider  ob- 


j servfttions^  it  will  probably  be  long  l>efore  we 
have  another  ns  vaUittblo. 

Reserving  for  a future  paper  an  account  of 
the  Govennnent,  Institutions,  and  Polity  of  the 
Japanese,  we  propose,  under  the  gtiidonce  of 
Sir  Rutherford,  lc>  pay  a visit  to  the  “Capital 
of  the  Tycoon,”  making  free  use  of  the  illustra- 
tions with  which  he  has  furnished  us,  selecting 
espixually  those  in  which  Japanese  artists  have 
set  forth  the  pccnliaritics  of  (heir  countrymen. 
These  illnstrations,  though  delicient  in  many 
artistic  qualities,  are  nevertheless  highly  stig- 
gestivc,  and  not  unfrequently  manifest  a most 
un-Asiatic  sense  of  humor. 

Yeddo  is  the  “Capital  of  the  Tycoon,”  in 
distinction  from  Miaco,  the  residence  and  pris- 
pn-hottso  of  the  MikadOj  or  titular  Emperor, 
which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  nom- 
inal capital  of  the  Empire  of  ‘‘the  Rising  Sun.” 
It  is  to  Japan  all  that  Paris  is  to  France.  The 


• The  fh£  Tihyx)n:  a Njuraktre  o(  a Thr^e 

Ycajv"  Residence  In  J»pAn.  By  Sir  KoriiBBroBn  Aixxhik, 
Her  Majwily"#  Knvoy  Kztrftordinary  «od  MinU- 
Icr  Plentpot«ntiRry  in  Jnpiiii.  Two  Vnlumeo,  with 
and  numerous  ina^^traflona.  Harper  & BrnthiTj. 


Entered  nccordlng  to  Act  of  CcmgrfM9«  in  liw  year  by  Harper  and  Brotliera,  in  the  Clerk's OiRee  of  the  Dla« 
trict  Court  tor  Uie  d(»utbent  District  of  New  York. 
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girdled  with  woods,  green  all  iho  year  roiind,^ 
and  crowned  undulating  hills,  slopes  down 
to  the  edge  of  a land-locked  into  which  the 
fierce  Pacillc  vainly  tries  to  pour  its  stormy  wn- 
ters.  Nature  has  placed  at  tlm  mouth  of  the 
bay  a breakwater  of  verdant  headlands  and 
volcanic  islanrht.  This  valley  is  crossed  by  na- 
vi nes,  w’ater-courses,  and  ridges,  around  and  over 
which  wdnd  the  streets.  The  loftiest  ridge  is 
crowned  by  the  Tycoon’s  castle,  artjnnd  which 
are  the  YfimtiskiiH^  or  residences  of  the  Daimios, 
oncircled  by  a triple  line  of  moats.  Tins  is  the 
‘‘official  quarter.”  The  streets  climb  the  hills, 

: riC'i  ^ n 
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“ Daimios/*  or  great  nobles,  arc  obliged  to  re- 
side there  for  half  the  year,  and  during  the  oth- 
er half,  when  they  arc  absent,  their  families 
must  remain  as  securities  for  their  good  con- 
duct. The  retamers  of  each  of  these  nobles, 
who  are  almost  independent  princes  at  borne, 
arc  numbered  by  the  thousand,  and  constitute 
a distinctive  part  of  the  population.  The  en- 
tire pipulaiion  of  the  city  is  reasonably  esti- 
mated at  two  inillipris.  Yeddo  is  thus  the  sec- 
ond city  on  the  ghd>e  in  point  of  jK>pulation, 
London  only  exceeding  it. 

The  site  is  magniftcent.  A broad  valiey, 
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■ Vfedshi  luy  their  th^f  vdf^cUni]^ 

will  twni bVmg^  .iibbnt  thtfir : ;ih 
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’.  V :^'v-wbVkinHhy  i w{ipn^:;uidr^jj^?i3i:; 
.v  > ' ■ • . Kill} ‘fore?):  :l' 

-ilUt.J1)5»t;'Sfi4Via'h  ; 

lii|Mnj||f  ' V ^ ;a).n>rwr;H>« 

HR|Hh 

El  ^HV  r mtee  ii!  m.H^^n*  tT<  « 

fi?  Uie  Utvj>i:5t  buntilirt t^oirii.' 

^ as^pi^ct^.arfitwt  lijfe. 
vary,,  of  co^rsi*^  wt:i/  t’ixi^ 

quarter  is  qut«. 

Attii  at  jH,  t*cl»:s^i  ire  bat'i[nai 
K*  c'ntOUfttt'r  a I>Hiitit/>^ 
tlfi^t  off  r>n  #ohieVhit«s4t^ 
his  norf^^,  prwiod'wf  jtral  x 

of  i*<j,tA'itii^f8  carry iii^  his  bagiralli^T:  /or  it 
ter  of  wUlt  t hffie  nolilcs  not  to  ihair. 

the  .Hhoi^esCjoitnipy.wiihoei; 
jtteetlan^  Tlie.oerimdif  is 


!«•  th,e  SnliaTt  wrjffiio.  It  is  fullr  i*>o^  Of  <lelirate 
eiT|>h]stnf aiOiiB|  which  a foreip:ttcr  ctin  ha\'<Uy  h(q»e 
io  mfttf hif  i li  a Hfctjhr<^  olt  to 

liovr  uttieh  ihe  spciik^r  hoWa  iW  l;eai^r 

liitf  «c|^Hpr . ‘ T h tis^  inact^ad  vt , the  prbfipu u 


■ "•:•'■■:'*■  X-' 

i ■;-  ■ ■' 

■■^■^  -'mL. 

HCTUniES  OF  THE  JAPAJ^ESa 


the  pfily  mcnle 

of  cpnveyrtpue,  ' It 

ed  frafn  a polej  r?ar- 
Tijjrd;  IW  fi^nr  h} 
'whicH  ihe,  rider  s4ia» 
titUf  dxjUhtiLHl  jiu  a 
j^rfturp;  ' 

tAvov  t ^'p 
• pf:  |)i  t^ii  tel  )ipr^5i  i rt 
)i1e  linit^'i  Ijiil ; te 


Eq#.^ 
tnunVm  U ai  o \nw 
Wb'^lp;  jJiilrari.V.' ’^W;  ' ^ > i ’ 

:.  ‘ * ^*' . f ;.•  • -'''‘' 

|Kfty  fftfO.  ’ pHiiitalff  Pp  ‘ . , i ' ' ’ 

nri^cjir  AuUv  ^ Evop^  el^C58  hhvt  hj\ 

hnkatidtf  Pf  tUe  dontnotj  willed  a which 

w # wtekcf-wcrric  fra^  Itke  pvt 

htfejt  ifl;  wluch  the  ridpr  mila  hitoelf  np, 


p1rami«tit!KUy  VR  the  cm  h^Artiy 

tn  a br  i^nriiiit  Imitixi^ 

her  iiJStrqipent.!  h:  JifeinrtrvnT  mhwckuDR, 

m&kitig  whitt  t'fs  oitr  eari  >r  a ktdeafift  dik^rdj 
hatjwhic^^^  find  rorfo. 

Hiih  a fc'w 
-ia,  'fc^dftg.-'pf'  jolly  he^gstm^ 
Ws[M  ycho  ihent^^Ivei?  hn,(^ 

‘ aHK  imrty  of  jqggfejKv  to  fff  yyhpto 

perf>'>rm  fbs[<3 


^hftittc  those  of  otir  M\mf  accbiti- 
pliifthed  pwi*foitTneiT» ; . a wd  oitrr  and 
aftd  jmiiuid  these’  the  _ hrirn 
and  hujs^lfi  of  a tiidasificicl  ^indp^ 

tripR.  0hp 

if  anknown  oiu  pt  Japan*  Ei*n^ 
ipwg  of  Co(5li<»v  yfitU  a conple 
of  cf>rti(kl  bucket^  filiirip:  tiver  Jiis 
!?hmiltk?T^  or  a tile  of  jmck-liprses 
»iin  ilarly  ’ ^tiUi piieiL  . The.^  aip, 
hm6yir^  $o  cJoaelj  cm ernd  lhat 

lU&posing  tj?  hb  in  A necessity  of  knowing^  thi^  ihey  ydntain  thp 

tt«t  tflaintam  to  Imff  an  bpnf  ? te  a Japaii^b  j of  the!  imtiea  of  to 

will  It^  jourte^  of  ti»B>drt't6  ytoted 

iivith  finite  fedaftd  the  tegs  gre^  ridwi.:  Imijovcmliing*  itctn- 

Opeiiint  teijfi  'tpfrlifp  tx'n^lnicte  on  »'  ^^•'' *■  ^ -:;'A-^'‘i-^''!.'  ;';'*  , / ‘’*1'/‘.V' '.  '-.'.v  ’ ' ^ •' ' ■ ‘ 

tfiVeteiit  iVoin  When  - /\\Vi' 

a •Tapo.ncRft'  ^^uibes?  ta  .rpet>  Instead  of  . • ■ i . '*'’  '‘' 

thTpvtifl'g  Wmtolf  imd  a dKeiryhe-sqfait^  ' " ' ' ‘ %i2‘' ' ‘ *' ' •'’' '•  - 

downy  and on  his  heft W Itr  JK 

tion  whielvwonid  he  tm»re  fe?  ' 

The  bjwirtiijjw  streets  an.  gSSB^S|^'J!|L^^  ' jC^I 

]>eet  of  Rumpg  Ufe^ 

nros  of  which  Hi(e  • 

lojtmtionfv  ThinoareRhopite  ' 

rymjg  their  warea  to 

toir  eu<^tomerR>>~fcV'  tete^  gn  fn 

4|neRt  irf  haji’cra  ijnite  a«  ofi en  M Iniy et»  v^-f 

coto  in  qijeRt  ftf  floods  ^ ^LacV!3>  - v 

tor  of  themj.  pnto^*?  ktul  \ - ^ ^ ' 

to  lajfTses  ore  enkiionm  as  denote  hd5- 
mala ; a lomsic-girl,  inoet  likely  helong- 

mp  p)  the  ftlaaR  which  wa  designate  eu-  lAocmot  oe  AsavtoR. 


ikUiJOP. 
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id\y  fcrti  1 Izti  the  j!>^  €0^ 


nti^  huv^  iiftit 

ifei  tq  tbo;  Wijj  of  tof  1 

it,  or  fetoHlUy  AVI U:  ensue  sooqct  or  luter..  An:?  j 
•qther  o4U  fc^tiire  \rh»ch  orte  invest  ^ottUauallr  t 


seJVea  wh(^  lirifihinp  to.  $^pe  bhservotioo  or 


«j^infli  -cpoisciertce^^  ^ aeiv-  4braf}?slk  life  t5ie  Japh dcs£5  is  almost 

^n<^«d  to  jihW  oaT  ojx^n  to  fn^poctiot!  os  that  of  tlie  streets,  A 

nlore  ihitk  whiipf^njid  ilvat  ^ ii  houMJ  fy  »hh  all  the  mo4er«  im- 

ofidiiir  which  dptciiata  ! proveni^et^jr^^  rtV^nv,  6]>ett  m 

" and  looking  opt  m 

upo'p.p  little 

^ ^ r dctt.. 

■jm  ' i .^^JI,|^u)',  n’lruV 

f jgUl^  \Vt|i!(ifoai . re*!  just-  'Wif 


timUOMHtk 


e 


,7,.v ' -Ve ''-i’.^f; 


PlOTiJRES  OF  THE  JAIUKKSE, 


6f  hi*  bare  tr^iwn.  [A  dotbes 
)iQercb»ttt  if  dmffejritiii;  fffth  <fuis- 
tomer,  5diient1v  fjwfdid  the.tebo* 
tneuvy 

diasd  Ifi  ihe  iiieritd'^y 

tbcf  ^ ’’of 

ihc  >r«iifneuf<Sbrfs  ^ufl  the 

peiidl  bf  Vbe  m Jivi^ab  03 

ebywliet^f  ih^]p 

ting  tit^  scfbujbnt^  live  f fefftv  a:g 
itiudi,  its  rOur  )Io‘  in  cn- 

Wgiflg  tile  ^tumrho  of  the 
tiriubjincbf  : 

Gonjiig-al  qimiwisj,  of  cowj^d,.  Ocetir 
tren  itt  Japair,  ortU'  ! ebou4^^ 

matfria I for  the, Hrtxk.  ( sjbelch, 
TEr|jiclv  .kof  i?h]iTpil>iee,  .reprjpKohfe'  jJ rr^ 
ii'iHh 


iibwt!?  wfw?  Jiff  Jlfr 

h,!i  iiMnd  '0  f id 

joC  poneiitOtta  da«r{. 

■Rik  law  into  jk:f  h 
fritieh  *i%i 
Cft  wfibiati’i  righit  libi? 
liefer*  yth  Tbri^  Xii  «fco>hd  i)ie 
b(J>'rmd  eiidnr- 

ancey  tiru»  i?d2W-‘ti 

or^j?atl4  farnioher>  bHt  offers 'n^  to  in  readVn^^  for  wrmnj?  of  tllyoreer  The 

,t\  jOfibj^iiooipldtJ  ©i;dbg  at  U)  in  ttie  tbflsgroun!l  evim-c 

The  lUilf  hniwe  bwoga  a dffiobvl  di$ea*sioii  haV  mit  ai 

ftn filial ’(ittiit_Mnd''^:bo^^  '..  ..  ■.  ■"■■■’■•'-':■,  .'  ■/• 

tbr''W(^jig;apjiariy  :i^r;;;-’':-' 
perwifi  ix«e;' , \ 
cook  ri^,  half  a doAen 
6ii|>s : and  twys  to  mt 

: ric>y 


o<aawo  itowf . ooo'far.. 


, alt  hbux^i'hbltl  and 
dontoiic  nfftiw  Wnct  eitr-^ 

. ried  ptr.  The  jjt  bif  Hhojm 
ivfis  fnll  tip  ill  tiitrat‘tT^nLf> 
de| the  pha^jl  of 
ererf <tay  Jith , JfeuVe 
of  ihfiie^  xyu  reiivodtidi*/ 
PiueiJaiJliUasv  in  bi»  U> 
i)e  j^irdooy 

soa|Hhut»iiie3  to j thft  inli ^ 
aiu*  ddl^bt  of  luH  iw)p^ 
0^  A niother  Jy  giving 
Jitsr  f^m  l<»$ona  in  the 
{>f  playing  the 
■ cock; 

lh/>  hp,iiso  is  scoldiog  bt^r 
sijrvrtnt.  Ladles  f tid 
gentletribh,  idre  making 
Iheif  tbiicfW^  IJT.biMvniitory 


II .MAGAZINE. 


^onl§ . of  t be: 

{innifSK f!^ 
liiUif^  «|v  f:  jufeing; 

fvkmi  xhv! icM:>k;bf  the 
liXiJyV  Aiiil  the  dtHewnincd 
mtV(>u«r  m j^he  ^ 

herself  ife 

earne$i«^jj  t^Uli  i^fd<ih  the 
hiisl'rtud  ^ruhsJ  hw 
5h(i  IriiJ^h.  \i 

the  Tho*^. 
rmtitaui^its 

j^aiuiv  WibtT 

It  ia  'one  hr  Uh^' ; . .. 

ii^ht^  of  to 

Vttate  j&rjiei^^^  On  ' 

A duy  groups  uf. 

men^  •^dmeoi 

;mi9  alwn;^  i>a  on  ih^ir  w<{^  Ici th(^  plena- 1 eaacado*  Tnki»|^  |in»sosstaiy  of  ji  imTntner4iQnse 

hhjr  shihHtiinn  Ujq  rieh.  In  ftorimoni^v  f on  9 and  whj^U  eom** 

"-'  \ /o".  ' 

■•  :’  %■  • ' tev’  -V,  ' 

^^>’V';;.  /^  \:'^:''  '^''>^\^'\  • f^  wnliitijr  for  oiiT 

excelleni  v^-^tahh? 


A j>j*A3*n55  m^T. 


Wnne 

vo^pv  with  rice  and  iisb. 
Pji^  WM^of  dassen  wu  had 
(parsh-melo^  aprif:^^,  and 
:p€ari.  \V<i  fontid  that  these 
tjai'dens  Wct»  -the  ihvon te  r<s 
sort;  dt  id  jiiuurb-par^^  from 
Tcdiijfo  of  the  higlicist  nmk, 
When  any  granJee  trinhci* 
to  Biyoy  a iloine,si3>  ti*pat  of 
this  stnt^  ai^^orhpdhieid  by 
hU  vVilontidfiiniily..  hd  giVes 
a previous  ngfico  of  hjs  im 


; HSWpii;dl,w«\W.ifCT 

the-  poor  on  EVerx  wnl^f 
Japan  g^w;^  idvth'^  hv  tho  w^'  ^ 

cimi  of  thcr  eateh-  ^ , 

■•{r  ;-.^  y,, ■ 

Ti  vdy  brLifg^r^lg^  it  (jt-*  '^^r- 

■sriem,  ^ ^ ^'*: 

metii^e.v  ■■.■.■' ■•V-V'.;-;-'''  K 

imt  w miiiimiy  4e^  ' 

into  n 4t*5li  whm 

lay  embosomed  in  n tw4»  It  top-  : V 

sisfed  ^ottnge^  And  0 teA-- ' 

house'  on  A We  f*  »rnd 

the  tiiadiouse  idtwi^d  iMf  die 
gf  a b/dwrfni*:  ^ltftt^am*  the  hAlcoilieii  ‘ ; 
of  t lie  upper  ftK>a3^  overbani^i  ng  ilm  ' : y ^ 
watexi  llftngihg  tV‘)odji  and  gnt- 
liens  tastefully  laid  our  with  mek-  - ^ 

work,  and  yeAdrees  iqni  Irith  d'lutht  ^ 
shaijc®;,  Mnge<(  the  badk^  of  the  ^ i > 
nvei\  to  ^ ftl  WhftOi  It  e«- 
tenr^  tho  grounds  in  a picturesque 


oawyimg  M^kMuasr. 


TireMFAKESE, 


tention  to  Ivecfier  of  tlie  toii.- 
honst\  sO  that  a Uigniftini  privac}' 
loay  "be  ^cvpnriid  to  him.  There, 
5cn‘euevl  horn  ihxs.  Vwigar  gaze, 
they  gave  rhomsclves  np  to  t}ie  en- 
jo;rment  w hi*-h  this  ^fvecics  of 
rscreatiott  Their  wives 

p]ay^  for  therr  - Xf 

oTiy  arijiio^rrfttu;  plcttic  w<im 
my  m feOii  iKihtir  MV-  Oiipi;*iuit, 
* M WrtS  OM^figh  tsi 

get  a is^iifivpHO.  of  it;  ■ ' • 

IM  i-f  g€H35  :<m  m 


at  the  dhitt^^hiiog  pplitcmei^  the 
pretry  wiiitftrigirlti', umi  c?f 
ica<^y  of  t He  tea  ii  (>  h^v  them;  : ^ ^ 

:^vhieh  ho  flhgks  i^U}icuior  W a 
Kp  tastihl  in^  .He  wh  K 

qfiplex,  thoagh  rather  S 

the  alwurd  staj^racfiit 
bfiid,  that  in  Japiin  80  rdp#f  eafe  ■' 

IS  shjieit  v.hh  the  cultai^.ldf 
pinivt  rihit  if.  manordi;  d 

with  dviofl  nhchovlca  fihd  pressed  diit 

of  majciuid-iijhjd^hbiiee  tho  deiioafe  daVo  of 
th*^d0t).yck  ■ . ■ ■ , • 

/ Bet  Mr.  Oliph/mt'^  pictnri'4<  wf 
difown  fdwn  a fo'v 


’JAFj»>KSE  UffTi. 


elearly  ehnpph  erlrioe.  CtamhliMg  is  rcgulAf 
part  of .!  he  eejov.mpdt>,  Ariii  riie  * [iret>y  vvait^ 
e.f^irl:5^  ’ IkdoTip  fo  fim  as  those  who 

were  jicvi  ioog  ^iii'ue  ^Vf  jergely  aod  imhhr^^hifilly 
luh  t^rtised  under  Hot  ftaipe  ip  Kew  Turk. 

to  fiiwah  id  tUiy  tuswM  w^^rija  of  a dpl- 
ix^fp  ^wiheet^  o^ertUohyif  wliich  oo 

pietiitp  of  dapahe^' yt  i>5  compiete* 

vafpe  >\ey  tfio 

;i|  ip  ni/t  ‘ iTiei-^iy  envph 4 kf  r*^ir>taUvyia/ 

if tgfdiied);  r tjtoi ::eait4>P  ns  Xj^'gtiiarly  hp- 
prepneed”  to'  ih'H  to  any  other^ 

Their  w\  in  vvUiali  they  appear  in  puh- 

lie  00  gala-dayb,  is  jrn^^cnlx^d  Iry  law;  and  a 
; fctntnge  ntrire  it  is. 

The  boir,  istuddcd 
with  a foye-^t  of  bugb- 
merallic  phis,  istinaiii-- 
ed  baeli,  h timpti  a- 
/Wirf,  from  the  paints 
eti  and  powiieretl  face. 
Robes  of  lienvy  bro- 
CHde  are  swathed 
aroutifl'  the  upper  j«vrt 
pt  the  person,  and 
ebnthred  rii  the 

^ ^ roany 

•* " X* ‘ids,  fornii rig,  a sort 
^ nioff,  in  wliU*h  the 
^R§W  hands  cooreaiedf 

The  Tobii  deR'imdi?  to 
^- ; Vthe  fuet,,  and  sweeps 

belund  in  a trai n, 
.jjf  giving  to  the  whedt? 

fignre  an  apjpreat'anre 
■/^y  ?ary  tike  the  ordinary 

^X:'"  ropn^intafiouR  of  a 

u/  'V  snennmd.  A 

lai  »?frcmniitmKa  eon- 

iatioii  is  i)mX  no  poS’ 


vvaeks^'  abserv^ildtii^^  a »t  Hme 
wfen  the  ruling  ppwefl  w^ro  anxibu^^  m»ke 
i Ke  best  i fii  |Kt?5sio | j u |)op  {<ireigfier§;  Are  pa] 
hi  rostWilatv  \Vx3t  fhkfe’ 

.seine  yfairsW^xpnnejjftf?,  mbt  u . narrovv 
fiVm  as:sa^itutUH>u^  he  wihdd  ipuch  fcbeih;  up 
Avith  TutuX:  M'indyro  tints.  turfi  tXr  Att  ^ 
rpuk  8 mvft*  sober  und  r^liabld  aneounca  >)f  (iVa 
taa*hpa£i^.  The  deciyetloh  of  the  **  lierli  t h»tt' 
cheers  but  Tide  inobrintes'*  13  fir  fvAmr  the  bniy 
heveragt*  to  be  had,  Saki  l«  Os  (tfommHU  as  tea, 
.as  the  st^tggpring  guit  ami  red  (hc&s  of  tho  guests 


sir'acsLsa* 


Go  gle 
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appears  Ui  be  uitarhed  j 

|b  iU  victini^.  iVhtm  tlierr  leiiir  0 fi 

■ servu;y  bas  pxnimiV  lift  stdin  is  ^ 

lu  tlietn.  They  atis.  Ip  ifact*  ^ 

sought  for  as  v/iVe»t  tm  lifting 
;bet;:er  edncateil  ami  iftorc  aGnpniffliijhv 
dd  ithun  tiuMriajorlty  of  other  womou. 

The  bath  also  is  a great  puWig;  In* 
sU?iition  la  JupjinL  lyton  anil  wm 
men  bathe  together:  in  a iiaHnner- 
ivhibh  rihocks  all  oiir  idea«  of dwney. 

Ar? iiir  si^  their  |)crHous  are  ri/peerpbd 
tl^  Afapgivj^^o;  "are  eftrniiuiy^  a 
dcanly  peojile^  Birt  this  ^dbes /jiof ' 
boW  good  nf  their  giirfu eh Th&Hi 
are  worni  day  lU^d  iilgbU  lately 

rjiaiigiiib  tox^ther  \vith  the* 

iii^ihof  h^thingv  lenders  ^ 

c.tiianhpu«  jiretii- 

lent.  TJi At  j^eeuli ar  forin  for,  which  : , 
Scotlaiid  shtthya:  A tradUiopjad  oeb;bt>- 

ty  IS  ^ cciiWn’m 

pp^sibb;  to  get  a dtimeJiib:  'sei^BiU 
wVai  is  free  IVom  it.  It  ii  tnoir^vf*ty  , 
of  a Teiy  yirulenl  and  mrgtJib-au^ 
ty]>e,  bid<riftg,  defiance  to  r 

BBon  ri&nietlles^  as  si>ap  and  aufphW*  . 

The  amitsemetiis  iff  x^  pekiplri  form  no  incon-j> 
filderable  index  to  their  iWibnal  eimra^  \Vc 
is^grer  IhifvrMr.  Alcoefc’s  official  paBiiion  po^yj&o^ 
eit  bVrn  from  i»Akhvg^  M obsetvntians  up»in  thi^; 
anbjt^*it<  . 0 street  I ifij  of  thh 

pj^;^ho\v:s'  thAid&  respect  the  Japanese  a i^; 
nov^se  delkiejib  The  ehi  Id  ren  ti  a ndla  t hr#: 
•hoops,  flv vfbelr  kirps,  Idow  soap- huldili^f,.;  to^ss 
,i5htrt0C^i5fvrki5,.  ^ and  Mil  snfttv'djriiHs 

la  wmtur.,^  thdy  among  in?.  There  am 
Ttssfiyalift  j npo merAblev  Apd  ati  t he  i:<tjnp|oa. mp 
men t # jg^Jttbbijed  feligioa  iti  a sotlIe^vh an 


msvUnm  aj<i>  matO. 


ipvon^nou^  toftiinet.  One  temple^ 

Mr.  Ah'^t  a gtijbnry  of  y^x-wnrks  ivbieli 
tyoiild  form  i>n1necm*hlerable  ariTacdoti  Jxi  Loo- 
drm  fer  Now  Thoatrea  ahaurrd.  and  the 

j^HV#maheos  ATO  kfph  Id  i f we  cun 

ItidjiC'  by  tbtt  of  a pbTr  ydiicli,  llm’. 

mintstt*!*  OdeC  At  the  cil^^  of  Osaca!^  Ih^e- 
pieces  are  jutU  tfio  kind  Which  delight  th 
of  a d^o\vcr)v  aadknec.  There  'M[b$.  in  abund-^ 
xmbC  of  -HCtTwlirlg  and  muttering^  die  IabI*  of , 
d«iiirsc,  nultc  miinfelli-grble  tb  ihe  foreiVn^T 
there  wiut  no  ipisuikc  in  the  rnanher  in  whieb 
ibc  bcrp  dashed 
banded 

whole  band  W twogf^^  a^ 
threes  ip  socfession,  onik 
5^.-c^s?v  rifijf  rbew  down  unfail- 

lpglynDi0^^ 

y:' • - : ttp  aMiiml  bim  except  tIm! 

Joying,  . 

at 

- ^ Tdu-CrS,  retired '.for  »‘i»b-' 

Dient  to  get  breaUi  APd 
**  pr(Jt»a,fe  lilrTiK?#  fbr  the 

conbict,  ip  which,  aftesr 

g the  most  tomfie  backing 

and  hewing,  he  tva^  tjf 
cmit^r  ysni^uiylfed.  y! 

. . Tyefesof*  of  jn^ilnif . 
and  legerderahib  bf»0*iud. 
Rftd^  fwm  nfi  Viaccopn^, 

. ,.  their  performanees  ah-* 
wonderfully  clerw.  . 
y : . Tlucrb  ^ is  tttiotiher  class 

d j ‘ 1 1 ■ ! - ' ■ iaf  |>e  rfby mera  wba  (wbl b- 
SI  <‘»;  . the  moat 

dr  still  )iiud  dox- 
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no  Bndi  fdr  tho  tix-' 
iaste J . 

Iiifup5,  A top  \youlil 
fiet  dH. 

il)e  p)ilm  tif  his  left 
tidn  then,  cjf  tU 
u\vii  tdUticftK , wtttd 
j I rnu  the  artn,  whirl 
T^c*l‘kAl«n/ . 

e-ir^  rdbe^  iheA  f ntss, 
down  tbA  dfetier  ixnfi 
;;i  hd  ^ of  \Ue  , 
' V .":  ops , _.  £ 
wdUld  & apm- 

iittj  the  ajf^  utnl  \ 
iipon  A 
iietd  df  fho 

--4nj 


and  ifluKit  *‘Wvkv 
whir iS?ii?t  (nt4:i  the  air. 

'fifen  idp'iirdiuld 

tcritf  with  ud  att»'5nipt  at  c«neeabnent  set  ft^nddlig;^^ 

tion.  Tti^y  art)  parlgr  ]»arforir\dr4'’  and  ^ch.  «<inip}y  rdBlsjf VWie.  ft  the  eord, 

an  dhe  vroalJ  mako  lus  fctrtunn  in  Eiirapfi  one  end  &f  whj^h 
or  Amcricji,  Mr^  AJetwk  gives  a,  dhuiilcd  fic-  uf  the  who 

epurtt  of  ppp  prtJidSd  exhl^  which  hs  wit-  fe't  into  the  Air,  Add  W U (hesi^uodpdv  w 

neB^d  of  the  Aineri<  aa  Minis-  i^atoh  it  wJih;  ahdu^hd  ii  w 

ter,  T-hP  rmpintpQttta/  pptpftvpd  were  ndtbftgt  Jpach  ^ ihiii*  to  would"  repeitt  eight  pr  ten 
but  buftimh^rtPprPf  Soma  of  these  perftnn- 

ito  Fattor-Pf  Pi}  ih^  - foot  in  dir  ppi-os  are  so  delicate  tliaf  thi^'  citn  unlj^rhe  ahowii 
aniator,:  and  tftB:  ; iij  the-  o|ieu  air,  the  slight  tremor  giVeit  to  the 

likv  kiiowu  flocir  of  a room  hy  the  trend  <4  iho  per 

to  dbiJdrpo.  Ttote  weft  ; ft  apjfltftn  to  mar  the.  vvWe.  to  fact,  what 

ft  Jftye  beep  the  crown ii^^fubee  of 

pftl^tty  bf  dityp  PPcJF^r  Ahieh  a lop  ajHnnftg  up  aVmpP  to 

.pertbrnr  .of  Thp ; h%  tr^p^  fhe  heW  of  a jpmi^pftyi^d  n ftt.ipft*  ftr/i  toarj 

Wouhi  hp  ftitV^pitriiftyfhftugh  dip  ftift 

ut  the'hftd  pt  fthiP  iippppritpy  i but.  juoi  ; My 

! pAflVP  An^tfttlan,  ojft  If^tf  of tlftibft 

dit  hrtpiiAf  ftPr  ftmMftrL 

pose  fftiiihy  fchivi^v  ipftAle  wo&l  to  rrf  i oMi^  w<iV- 

tbftugh  the  haridc  T)ie  pprfPrmwnyonid  loidl  j tlirig  mntehes,  tvhicli  figure  ?>u  lijrgply  (»  m^ 
.ftppedniuao,  .smp  tnofipo  cntirelr,  ttou  set  ft  j.  works  Upbh  Japan,  m*  siin|d)^ftihla  Pf  6trongt 
JeWni  ptid  -it  ^wuul 
go  on  whtfHu^  as  he- 
ilUftv.  Ifti  would  spirt 
the  toji  on  »tny  thing;? 
cm  the  shft  of  a 
tijftfi  H.  coylU  of  eypn 
ujppr*.  tij/5  of  a 

,^worft  and  iiftef 
ofti  of  thc^ 
dprftg: 

pppffftdtN  wpft 

wpnM  fifty 

^ 'ftblfe; 

wh.eft  >i  kept  op  gy f 
fttitig;  ns  :il  iw^eth 

ftpon  inf  owp  aocoonti 

Whife:  tht  ‘ pdfftrpftr 
wait! ' on  ^ Mi  tf  f or  her 
dijJpftjiWi.  Of  thi^scr 
tliei'c  was  apparently 
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iju>r»  tiiuviitti. 


and  skiE,  involving  no  snfTering  or  mutilation. 
As  far,  then,  as  their  national  amusements  give 
any  indication,  we  must  consider  the  Japanese 
a ha  mane  and  gentle  peoplCv 

Mr.  Buckle  maintains  that  the  civilization  of 
a people  is  mainly  determined  by  the  climate  of 
their  country.  Japan  presents  not  a few  facts 
to  substantiate  tills  theory.  Stretching  over  a 
space  of  15  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  30th  to 
the  45th  parallels,  there  is,  of  course,  a considera* 


hie  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern 
portions : that  of  Yeddo  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
mean.  It  is  about  that  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  only  the  thermometer  never  rises  quire  aa 
high  in  the  summer,  or  falls  quite  as  low  in  the 
winter.  A solitary  palm,  not  fully  developed, 
may  be  seen  growing  by  the  side  of  a pine; 
rice,  toliacco,  and  cotton  flourish  side  by  side  with 
buckwlicat,  barley,  and  wbtjat.  We  shall  have 
occasion  in  a future  paper  to  sjKiak  in  detail  of 


Co».igle 
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HPTirUE8  OF  Tim 


tbte  Tttnons  crop£;  H . ; 

it  15  ttttt  purpii^e  ' ' 

hidicata  iber  . :- 

inat€,  it  w 
tliat  iir 

ai^tictiUttral  prodii? : . 

stitutiiij^  the  atjiple  liimd  -of  ' 

the  pedjife.  Thi:«  at 
de«ignAto9  the  c!iip4tc  'os  ^ 
semi-trfipic^L  Ali  di)we^  ^ W 

ti6  anrahpeinents  ai«  :‘;:  'V  ^^fSjja 

upoTithi9tfcni}^»ehuerc.  Tijpc*  . / ' 

hou5c$  are  £ on.sttuetoil  sft  ^ 
to  admit  the  rtotiat 

U,au  i^f  air.  £liihi>rata cVtfir.  '■  ^^rajpE 
tnvanres  f^c  heat intc  are  an- 
komrtr ; a ehaiing^li^h,  ''it h Jg^S9E 

a handfuf  of  <?hflrc*wli  lat 
iplo  the  licor». being  the 
■csft  stpi/voiioh  tt>  it.  To  keep, 
ihetn^ielVeii  etliTnfortfibJe 
AyS^ter  the  Jnpai}w<e  resoVt  ; 
tp  dot  hi  tig";  an  d flic,  <ii\  nunef 
apd  %jrit«idrfe<»  of  af{ 
c?^t  the  higher  dcL'^^ 
tripPb  than  umoag  aa^  oUnpif;  - ; 

' ■ ■ The  ■ H»5TTie'  Toilet,  of.  : a ..'^ ' ' *■ 

W6tTl  4o-de  ^ in 

3Mmtrier,a  ^impHc- 

{(rl  l(  td  a 

^havcB  faeui^  a ‘>^reU^oiled  ^ 

qai<ine  pht^rtei-cd  npt*n  the  top 
of  the  hehii  and  a ha'<^v>^ 

• git  ([IC'htHhi  trite 

in  thi^  pnfadbfticAl  Aiiircs;  ' ' 

.fhe-t^ri  W f»rrilo  ft  , .■,’ 

at  hhy  te  ;hlii;f  ehi wrap?  head  and  oeek  in  thick  cotton^.  proitcM 

drv^^M  prhw^jv  tha  aud  hodr  by  sonTetliiag  j^hk'h  JeoM 

on^h?>  and  like  a ajdlor^5  Jacket j vrlth  voinThfton? 

,t>^iy  i^t  itie  gehth;^nfth  and  vcovers  fiet ' kAVef  ^ 

>f(aK5d  an  in  rificknaAsi*  |h  ^jepotdihg  Jin  oiu 

hhre  hntiohA  Tfoefidl^^^  hrchdths. 

h;trdlr  coji^iiilet  rattwmg  a tiK»de^  of  4re?^ng^ ; Thn  mert  in  ibft  ^ri'eeia  5f?cto  ak.« vie jUf  linn 
The  ♦r  llortit  Toiler^  of  the  aiira-^ '.  take  care  of  the  end«  of  their  On  4 

mer,  is  a little,  and  only  a little,  lns5  every  ha*  ihe  t>duite  of  lik.  fact? 

In  thj?  winter,  htfwoyer^  all changed:  iSiter^  Wlow  the  ey*!?*  covered  by  a bln«-H;o«im  uvulHer; 
famiJifiiij;  pnta  on  4 thickly  wAddcrl  tobey  hb»  olT-  A lw»>f  worried  ^atmaaral  in  wiirtctr 
fipring  b iimilarly  endued  3,  wldb  Matoifamilia,''  sent^  a ^mui^r  ft.*poct.  If  the  iveaiher  is  Btofiay, 
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TUe  iJlw^Vf43:iii>  i/'v  K-LErrEi;. 


awigf^-rty.  ^ij^t 
lbi«  tt  titt^ 

- Th^cs; 

of  Wee,  ^ da  lii 

noart -.(Irp^s^  or  id  tbe  heel,  ««  all  cHHlixc^d 

l>reocIie4>-‘waanrtK  pecjple 

of  feet  ionger  ihari  the 

samed  tdihclose.  Thbi^^m 

drags  behind,  fci  Hie  hcTKmW  41^ 

<vc(irer.  Butihisjiiiiiohv<?^ 

flr  grim  ter  oiic.  j Aceor4i^^^  ;Hmo^^4^^ 

may  appi\)uc)i  the  proseucse  of  the  Tycoon  cX' 


5drp)a?  produftt  uf 

it«  indnstrv  WyoTid 
to 

|0f  iiientsf.’  dfj 

i Vf  iTapan  bolk  ihe 
i wanta  <i;nit  ihp 
i mec iM  iti pp\}‘ing 
I tbfetfi.  ■ tn'^  •;  :te;  dtJ- 
' I r«ibp^.:  ^ 

;|;f  I _ ilfit-' 

idiiftti  ^ a?5j 

sVf : ^ar-, 

C iti  Xbe  aiij^lnt 

V ■ • ww  4i  p(if«iO 

>c-? 

, • pC^r  *^'C  projH>^e  10 
' enwin  detail  upotV 
the.  coiutiiereiiil  prt>^  ’ 
^,.  duci^  oj)4  pilation^ 

' oWApjoi.  lV>ineri>- 
, It  noi^e  liere  Svliit iht 
fpmgn  trade  is  y 01 
hardlr  ^tffi^ehi  io 
\ i;  • ifc  takeb  into  ao- 
'V ' 1 count  a commetfi^ 

. ; cIaI  people,  liurin^r. 

- :</  the  third  yOar  aAc^ 
iy  opGi}inK.  oi' 

^ ' poita.  the  t*:nA} 

/ abioonted  to 

about  If^jf  yi>^,<H')0, 
.;>  f!  and  th»?  eicipnto 
rd^out  ^Jf,500,t'k>tJi 
Fa>biiWjabf»i2t  tw-o- 

thirds*  oV  thi^  m*,de 
^ xva5  with  Great. Brita- 


in imdnarorfcfetr* 

prie&«>niv'^ 

uirt^  0^^  hrr  the 

Japanese  capital  yro 
have*  coTiffned  oiir* 
selm  th  tlib 

comwoa  perfpit}*— 
All  that  pqrt^ns  to 
the  social  olmrat' tor 
oi  ihe  igreat  ]pnl^ 
ft  scaled, iM>fkk..  \ 
forei^enr 

of  them  except  on  purely  ollhijal 
'business,  ond  then  onlj  ib  pairs,  oath  exHinfj  as 
a spy  ujtoA.  the  <Hh4er^^  that^  p/^nimMnirat*- 
iipns  are  tib  most  ipiard^  chanacljtiv  The 
ivornim  oty  never  »*eeh  in  public^  and  oui^  knpWl- 
of  their  Ohamettu*  and 

solely  from  the  hilf-KiJitioatin^  jnetOT  the 
narivb  ardaia,  and  is  prohaWy  bbotit  a^  refiable 


w^Aii  Of  TKim«>  is  wij7TF.a  oRBsa, 


uO  long  shut  out  ft-oin  liifereonTS^  inlh  the 
rcBf  the  w^orldj  had  learned  to  Vijpplj  their 
01? n nnd  tneanwhUe  prodered  little  tlint 

tti\y  mlief  pef>ple  wfebed.  Tl  metchapts  <rho 
inched  fbnrard  tq  open  hopsei  in  the  ^fapahisfe 
sotm  fOMnd  tb  Vheir  cemt  dtat  was  no 
h;»«nda;i«>n  for  ebnimercn,^  ijitJe  that 

they  A'hnted  • and  if  we  had,  they  had  little  ihai 
we  ^rjtfntvd  td  gh'c  ns  in  return;  In  the  lotig- 
rnti  no  natiob  wn  buy  pnltJsa  it  has  something 


furpYsb^hy  what  o^bd  to  bd  called  ^^hiehibui* 
hl^.  ndvaW.^  * No  forui^oer  has  eyof.paKsed  the 


PICTURES  OF  TOE  JAPANESE. 


^ratcway  which  grfvcs  access  to  the  dwelling  of  a 
Daimio,  or  been  adroitted  to  observe  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  a jK|>anese  family  of 
any  class  further  than  he  could  do  through  the 
open  doors  and  windows  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
common  [leople.  Probably  the  only  grandees 
with  whom  foreigners  have  ever  come  into  any 
thing  like  close  personal  intercourso  are  the  em- 
hassadors  who  visited  this  country  and  England. 
If  we  may  put  faith  in  their  own  statemonts,  the 


life  of  the  great  nobles  is  any  thing  but  a plcaa* 
ant  one.  Such  is  the  rigid  rule  of  a jealous  oli- 
gart'hy,  headc^  by  a nominally  despotic  sover- 
eign, that  the  Dftimios  may  not  even  visit  one 
anoihor.  The  Ministers  of  Slate  may  know 
each  other  only  officially.  Friends  and  col- 
leagues thongh  they  arc,  they  may  not  crow 
each  other’s  thresholds,  or  hold  any  social  rela- 
tions. Each  great  bouschoid  is  to  the  others 
what  the  Empire  itself  is  to  the  other  nations  of 
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iho  earth.  Such,  at  lea*tj  is  tl»e  utatment  after  revolt  when  conaidering  the  Government 
made  by  the  Ministers  to  the  British  envoy,  and  Institutions  of  Japan. 

How  far  it  is  an  exaggeration  we  J^avo  no  means  j In  the  mean  wdiile  we  propose  to  present  in 
of  determining,  Tlie  ceremonies  at  the  rcccj>- ! our  next  Nunil>er  an  accoutit  of  the  Rural  Life 
tiona  given  to  foreign  representatives  and  the  ! of  tlie  Japanese,  supplementing  the  accounts 
details  of  official  Intercourse  have  already  been  % l>iv  Rutherford  AJeock  by  such  addi- 

set  forth  in  this  Magazine,  in  connection  with  tional  information  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
the  narratives  of  the  missions  of  CommotJore  wxirks  of  the  few  writers  who  have  had  an  op- 
Perry  and  Lord  Elgin.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  portunity  of  seeing  any  thing  of  the  Japanese 
ailds  a few  particulars,  to  which  we  may  here-  . beyond  the  walls  of  the  open  ports. 


THE  NOKTHERN  FEONTIER- 


GKN££AL  BttOWy*  S£$IPS.XC£. 


SCENES  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


inp  apictoref^iue  contrast  to  the  natural  scenery 
of  the  Thousand  Islands, 

When  the  war  commenced  the  United  States 
|K>sses!>ed  small  means  on  the  northern  frontier 
for  offensive  or  defensive  openiriows.  The  first 
warlike  measure  that  was  adopted,  when  the 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  seemed  lo  be  leading 
to  war  inevitably,  was  the  construction  at  Oswe- 
gOy  on  Lake  Ontario,  of  the  brig  Owei</«,  Under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Melanethon  Wool- 
sey,  of  the  United  States  navy,  in  1808-9. 
She  wm  intontled  chiefly  for  employment  in  th^ 
enforcement  of  the  revenue  law's  on  the  frontier, 
under  the  early  embargo  acts.  For  a similar 
purpose  a company  of  infantry  and  some  artil- 
lery w'ero  posted  at  SackettV  Harbor,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  1808  ; and  in 
the  spring  of  1809  detach ment.s  wore  stationed 
on  the  southern  chores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  o[i- 
|H;)site  Kingston,  to  prevent  smuggling.  This 
duty  gave  rise  to  many  stirring  scenes  on  the 
frontier,  in  the  violation  and  vindication  of  the 
fcvenne  laws,  which  were  generally  evaded  or 
op<mIy  defied  until  fhe  spring  of  1812,  when  a 
more  stringent  emhargo  act  was  passed. 

The  vigilant  Governor  ond  Legislature  of 
New  York  took  measures  early  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  revenue  laws  on  the  frontier  and 
the  defense  of  the  State.  Arsenals  were  estab- 


V.— THE  NORTHERN  FRONTIER. 

Lake  Ontario,  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 

an<t  the  •i.’ith  panillel  formed  tlie  North- 
ern Fronf  ier’*  in  the  military  exprd^ious  of  the 
day.  We  will  now  consider  the  most  prominent 
events  on  th.‘U  fnmtier  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years?  of  the  war. 

The  first  seizure  of  a military  post,  after  the 
declaration  of  w'ar,  occurred  on  that  frontier. 
Three  miles  below  Cape  Vincent,  the  most 
northerly  land  of  the  State  of  New  York,  em- 
bosomed in  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
forming  one  of  the  famous  Thousand  Islands, 
13  Carleton  Islund.  The  French  built  fortifica- 
tions on  it  in  the  colonial  tirncs,  and  these  were 
strengthened  by  the  English  after  tlicir  conquest 
of  Canada.  The  barracks  were  yet  standing  in 
1812,  and  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  a sergeant, 
three  invalid  soldiers,  and  two  w'omen.  Ai^  soon 
as  the  ilccluraiion  of  war  was  know  n on  the  front- 
ier Captain  Abner  Hubbaixi,  a .«oldier  of  the 
R(} volution,  started  in  a boat  with  a man  and 
lioy  to  capture  the  fort  and  garrison.  He  was 
successful.  On  tlie  following  doy  he  sent  a boat 
to  bring  away  the  stores,  and  80t>n  aftei^vard  the 
barracks  were  burnt.  The  passing  traveler  may 
yet  soe  there  almost  a dozen  bare,  black  Chim- 
neys, solitary  mementos  of  tlie  past,  and  form- 
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lUhed  f Amliu  J^he  j He  '^Xx^y 

militift,  under  BclUa^?r» 

was  statioTted  hr  i^oekeu*^  a part  or  ^gh^  to 

rwHinb  Hnpt  pa  dp(  v at  Cape  V la c^ftf v J4«  ^^riro,^^  and  5pppJJ)4  I^»t3e 

cob  Bn5^  ao  etiwjifi^^g  tkrider  firtmi  Penn-^^^^  0^  Pfdnt,  a 

%lTahia^  who  had  seitlnii  »p  the:  bnrdt’ri^  45f  itic  pc^tiPn  .t>#4t  her 

Black  BiVicr  a doaeit  iidiaK  fcpwi  hP  bear  tr?^  ihe 

been  nftitPmteti  a brigadTcb*‘gc^ief^it  (^  irigdcr h wel?e  takdh  out  to  ho 

l&ll,  and  w?i  thfor  in  comK»an4  of  rhe  fir^t  de-^  on  a LIutT  at  the  foot  of  tbef 

tachrhem' of  New  Ynrk's  of  tho  one,  hn%|  ftta«^^^  on  which  ^ort  T^nnp- 

fired  fhottaand  niilitift  ivldch  had  an*  [ kln$  built.  An  iron  iiU«|in'uiivter, 

thodlzcd  rhp  tn  th^  Ignited  StciK*a  (hicida^  bnt  found  to  be  too 

faUloot.  When  Wiir  was  declared  be  wa^  dinrg^d  I Ijeen  brought  up  from  tbo 

with  the  tIefenHe. af  the  fnr>n tier  from  Oawegn  tn:|  mire  pn  the  ehore,  where  it  bud  been  wallow-r 
the  Lake  of  nnles/.  titne,  ami  pIoo^kI  iu  baiteW  rni  (lie 

the  dcc-|1d^  tlin^e  iVpcMioderf.,^  ^n  was 

Jamtb:)fi;  ^ the  watct^  | pplled-^*' The  Old  Hew, *’  and  pr^^tsnt^ / ^ 

of  |’<ake  X)ni ttfin ; ^ C^  r^TpdhJf,  Th w heavy  pi eees,  Wd  t H p: 

ho^tdii^  #hen  ! 6d  pm  of  the  Jake  from 

;'yhe5  #hhpb^  | vc>^l,  carn posed  ihe  !i<»vy  teduM^  i|i  lor 

wWi  ftpdf  hhd.f^^  yVlder-  ■■  duty  at  Saeketf  ’s  Ilitrboa  ■ 5f43ie. 

ican  Wfttets  ytelct  on  Iter  way  to  Jfk^irara  in  | defcti^  the  place  eon^j^ted  mily  n 

Hha  waei  capfured  by  the  repimenij  Sackhtf^ 

and  repolaidy  coodexaiyeil  sie  a prize  bueai«ye  cd^ f ttaf bpr  Anillcry  (which  prbmptiv  TohiDtetircKV 
hiy:  violation  of  tb^  Embftrgp  Act.  Ai^ut  a J for  ifoyfe-  sorvleeb  the  crew  of  ih^  Oft^da, 
mohthUter.f  Jafie  l4)  the  British  schiKiue^ 

MHo  xriis  chptniiy^i  rtt  Ht,  Vincent,  butri^As  W upjKinrance  o£  the.  enomir  nlum^^nni^ 

layyvtf  rd  df^cTmvged  ^ ttnd  at  nbont  rbe  swmd  and  Gimriers  wprb  Atpt  into  t|i0  taw* 

stdiuhprbct  Bntfeb  wphooner,  ibeJVft^c^^.^w^  diroGticn^  to  arouse  tbo  tniUtia^  At 

sejeedand  ^Id  rdrn  lfk«  olBrnac*^,  thr^  thou^ad  luid  arri^V^  «•  Wetk 

Isd  to  rewdiaripn^^^  ivaij  Ale-  ; near-  They  ww  tod  hne  far  pmsent  A»jrt}(j6, 

cUi^d  thtv«aiaU  fnarinpob  tfe  fakfc  S for  viefory'  iad  berur  fost  and^^  w earij  ip  .?he 

,niside  ^rXf?«j>c4inj^y  aetiviCj  Tiiaiu  Whaf  cprto ; day.  tCheA^n^rny  ip  and  Viok 

spondinf  yigiiarti:^  ah  hetiVity  nn  tis^  piirt  of  | pr*sition  Witiuh  rowiiitUMbpt  of  the  town.  Woub 
the  Amprieaii^:  Ei^ht  rtf  their  MbnoiDef a were  1 acy  took  cldtd;  eomniund  of tlie  Afncrieanr  r and 
Irinf^  ia  dm  bator  the  St/ 1 the  ASS^^pcaiod^  How.  wcte  plaped  in 

lAwrcnce*  arid  nttempted  to  escape  into  f pbarga  pf  Captaip  .Willikm  Vaughap,  s sading- 
OhlflHrjf  freight^^^^  witli  affrighted  Aihericn«  InmsJUir  living  b1  the  Harbor. 

fathiUt^  and  vhfectSi  They  wire  cTmhed  J At  eight ' o’dpek  Viiagbon  '<bpcncd  tht?  eontwt 
by  t beta  were  captiir^  j by  « $hQt  frovi  bis  big  / wA'i  ^hnrihU’aSf 

^«d  dtsatojed,  and  the  THhers  reti;eaied  ‘,  ~ 

dhtisburg.  The  Auiericana  wore  yeiy,  anxleua 
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)rt'sport<U‘<l  to  by  For  tvfo  hoiirt;  the  W'ells  Yfihi^hfiTi 

oinoolMuie  the  enetny'fe  rcsyQs  Ourbiaim  bo^^  fha^V 

>i»adiTig  off  iind  on,  u<cAin^bUf!4  koopjog  jcOi^Tt  fpr  Julia^  in  ivlikliyiyft  n 
oik  of  th^  rAng4^  pr  the  America?)  sutaljet*  guni..  t^efclPbptaiti  Hubbard.  Off 
JVft^  brthc*  jpne^^  icll  shorr,  or  atrucA  wide*  abpyje.  Oxdc^isLutlp^ 

the  ftj/ky  ihit  fi\\vrQ  otar  tba  l*nti:iu:}yit{tXii&U  4m 

l^fv  ^i^ppoad  Mi  <»nie  bounding  OYet  tliabluff*  * hjeut;oWi^/tfb^ 

ytrufck  the  earth  not  far  frofti^ii|eh«ti:*$tnBQt>}ort^  iNigbt  fell  mumfeciy  htok, 
thee  OD^U.pH’d  b>;  V^^ngUany  nhd  jdovred  the  and  her  cx^Uf^rt  raihld  iWff-  Vay  <» 

a doep  f^trrpy  ihtd  U ir^  4^a%)u  i their  tmefe  lighted  by  eto- 

ttj)  bjv  a ^riijabo  j (ricAl  in.  iib^^  hetflisou/  An 

Vnviphanr  W'UbVMH^i  1^6  bx‘eh  ball } oartruft tire  «noii  fcslb>v?ftd ivahd  nod 

with;  lifer 4£id  tun^bt  bnt^  j Mto],  leaui  ng  Ihje  «itx  hooysh^  ah  fefefb 

If  t)fc<  titiildii  hHOt  bftck  agaih-  -*  ’The  j toailo  tfieir  tn 

^Vyo^  f//wrip^-  wty  it  that  n)t>tj>;ftnt  to  $f edo  w bile  tife  fyp 

gird  ft  wficn  V^aughany  ^^  Wit  back  sefe  iprere  landpd  at  Ehnwiliethtd^^^  Crtby  Bfoefc- 

tbe  captive  hali  >vitiv  9Uc:h  force  and  prcrdwon  raie)^  Aod  placml  ia  l»aUery  thcft^o 
lijAi:  it  struck  hot  #ten^  raked  her  cbinpluiclj,  armikice  l^ith  parties  nMe 
fljplJ^nWrti  as  high  ««  bee  muon  lop-stul  ya?^  prcparArioitv 
ladled  U men  and  wodfided  IB.  Tlie  flag-^fep  Onfervp.  / ; ' 

liad  already  received  that  went  through  j ' CfeiTincey,  iheu  itj  command 

h^r  «tdei5<  and  an otferi  between  wind  and  warverf  I the  Nftvyuyajd  At  Brooklyn,  ch}^n  .^ 

The  Pri^rf!  the  tic^i  fe^'g^r  ^iP  of  the  j imperiBih^  the  couatruction  tht  rtiticA  bu 

^pin^iron,  haiMost  her  iureyjUjp-galfebt  j Xakea  Srie^bd  On^  bomomiid  them 


tiiateyff  bits;  were  m Had 

^erai  already  ^thbArntyir 

atns  only > one,;  ilie.  -OKeidbi. 
fen>o  of  the  fetwi  Test^^d  apoti  ifedr  afelity 
to  con 'ten  nimifmnt'  t'essels  aBoatf  Tftpgr 
i eg  front  thircy  to  ofti&  hnPdfed  lifer  bur- 
den', into  xviUrfiora.  ^(>r  x/f 
have  ^eenv  worn  b]ooJ?nd»?d  a!  flgdeoahotg. 
tv  ^pi «rc  nr  dcA%n?y  tbe^e  wan  nh  im- 
pcrttent  objftct  m thc.Btftiah ; to  w^nre  end 
am  then)  wa«  ft  more  unpot^ntobjiefe  tp 
ibe  Aukjripaiw.,  The  eoat<£At  for  .tbciKs 
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dred  and  thirty  effective  men.  The  British  had 
six  vessels,  carrying,  in  weight  of  metal,  double 
the  force  of  the  Americans,  and  a corresponding 
number* of  men.  Yet  Chauncey,  whose  heart 
was  set  on  a cruise,  did  not  allow  this  disparity 
of  strength  to  discourage  him.  On  a cold,  raw, 
blnstry  day,  the  8th  of  November,  he  went  out 
boldly  to  intercept  the  British  squadron  on  its 
return  from  Fort  George  on  the  Niagara  front- 
ier. He  flung  out  his  broad  pennant,  as  Com- 
modore, over  the  Oneida^  and  took  station  in 
the  track  of  the  British  vessels  bound  for  Kings- 
ton Harbor.  On  the  9th  a part  of  the  enemy’s 
squadron  appeared,  and  were  chased  into  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
he  followed  the  Royal  George  into  Kingston 
Harbor,  and  fought  her  and  five  land  batteries 
for  about  an  hour.  He  damaged  his  antagonist 
severely.  She  was  hulled  between  wind  and 
water,  several  of  her  guns  were  disabled,  and 
a number  of  her  crew  were  killed.  A severe 
gale  followed ; then  a heavy  snow-storm  on  the 
12th;  and  yet  Chauncey  would  not  give  up  his 
cruise  so  propitiously  commenced.  He  was  de- 
termined to  strike  a hard  first  blow  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  lakes.  This  he  accomplished, 
for  the  British  vessels  appeared  upon  the  lake 
no  more  that  season.  During  his  brief  cruise 
Chauncey  had  captured  three  merchant  vessels, 
destroyed  one  armed  schooner  (the  Simcoe), 
disabled  the  British  flag-ship,  and  took  several 
prisoners,  with  a loss  on  his  part  of  only  one 
man  killed  and  four  wounded.  Leaving  four 
vessels  to  blockade  Kingston  harbor  until  the 
ice  should  do  so  efFectnally,  he  sailed  toward  the 
head  of  the  lake.  He  met  with  no  enemy,  and 
'early  in  December  he  laid  up  his  vessels  for  the 
winter  in  Sackett’s  Harbor. 

The  first  regular  United  States  troops  that  ap- 
peared on  the  Northern  Frontier  were  those  of 
a rifle  company  commanded  by  Captain  Benja- 
min Forsyth,  who  arrived  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  in 
August.  In  September  he  ‘made  a bold  dash 
into  Canada  by  the  way  of  Cape  Vincent,  with 
one  hundred  men,  seventy  of  them  his  own 
sharp-shooters.  He  crossed  the  broad  St.  Law- 
rence among  the  upper  group  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  to  Gananoqui,  where  the  British  had  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stores.  These  formed 
the  chief  object  of  the  expedition.  The  voyage 
was  made  during  the  night,  with  the  intention 
of  taking  the  enemy  there  by  surprise.  Morn- 
ing came  too  soon.  The  British,  informed,  were 
on  the  alert,  and  when  Forsyth  approached  the 
town  he  found  some  regulars  and  Canadian 
militia  ready  to  receive  him.  He  pushed  for- 
ward, drove  the  British  from  the  village,  and  re- 
turned to  Cape  Vincent  with  spoils  consisting 
of  sixty  stand  of  arms,  two  barrels  of  fixed  am- 
munition, comprising  three  thousand  ball-car- 
tridges, one  barrel  of  gunpowder,  one  of  flints, 
and  some  other  public  property.  They  also  bore 
away,  as  living  trophies  of  a gallant  exploit, 
ci  ;ht  British  regulars  prisoners  of  war. 

Ogdensburg  was  a place  of  considerable  mili- 
tary importance,  imd  after  Forsyth’s  return  from 
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his  raid  into  Canada  he  was  sent  thither  to  add 
strength  to  the  militia  force  already  stationed 
there.  There  was  business  enough  to  do,  for 
Prescott,  then  a strong  British  post,  was  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  filled 
with  restless  spirits  who  wished  to  retaliate  the 
exploit  of  Forsyth.  Early  in  October  the  first 
hostile  shot  passed  between  the  two  towns.  A 
flotilla  of  forty-one  British  batteaux,  laden  with 
stores  and  escorted  by  a gun-boat,  came  up 
from  below.  Already  the  active  Adjutant,  D. 

W.  Church,  and  other  Americans  had  given 
proof  that  such  flotillas  were  likely  to  be  mo- 
lested ; and  as  this  one  neared  Prescott,  a bat- 
tery there  opened  upon  Ogdensburg  as  a cover- 
ing for  the  mooring  of  the  batteaux.  Two  heavy 
guns  at  Ogdensburg,  in  the  hands  of  Adjutant 
Church  and  Captain  Joseph  Yorke,  replied  to 
the  Prescott  battery.  On  the  following  day  the 
cannonade  was  renews ; and  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  4th  of  October,  two  gun-boats  and 
twenty-five  batteaux,  filled  with  armed  men,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Ogdensburg.  Forsyth  and 
his  riflemen  were  at  Old  Fort  Presentation  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Oswcgatchie,  and  General 
Brown  was  in  the  town  with  a corps  of  militia, 
the  combined  American  force  amounting  to 
about  twelve  hundred  eftective  men.  These 
were  arrayed  in  battle  order,  and  when  the  ene- 
my was  in  mid  channel,  the  Americans  opened 
a severe  fire  upon  them  with  the  two  cannon, 
which  caused  them  to  fly  back  to  Prescott  in 
confusion.  Not  an  American  was  injured,  but 
Ogdensburg  received  some  bruises  from  the 
shots  hurled  during  the  cannonade. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  there  were  stirring 
times  at  St.  Regis — an  Indian  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Regis  River,  bisected  by  the  par- 
allel of  45^.  The  inhabitants  were  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  as  one  half  of  their  village 
lay  in  the  United  States  and  one  half  in  Canada, 
and  there  was,  necessarily,  a divided  allegiance. 

The  American  and  British  commanders  agreed 
to  consider  this  village  neutral  ground,  and  not 
to  place  any  armed  force  within  its  borders. 

This  agreement  was  soon  violated  by  Sir  George 
Provost,  the  British  commander-in-chief  in  Can- 
ada, who  stationed  Captain  Donelly  and  a party 
of  armed  Canadian  voyagevrs  in  the  British  por- 
tion of  the  village.  Not  content  with  this  viola- 
tion of  a solemn  agreement,  De  Montigny,  the 
British  resident  agent  at  St.  Regis,  endeavored, 
under  the  protection  of  the  military,  to  seduce 
the  Indians  from  their  neutrality  to  an  enlist- 
ment under  the  British  flag.  In  this  he  was 
successful.  More  than  eighty  St.  Regis  war- 
riors were  afterward  found  in  the  Britbh  army 
on  the  frontier. 

Advised  of  this  movement,  Major  Guilford 
Dudley  Young,  a gallant  officer  in  command  of 
troops  chiefly  from  Troy,  New  York,  then  sta- 
tioned at  French  Mills  (now  Fort  Covington 
Village),  resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  Donelly  and  his  party.  He  took 
his  command  along  unfrequented  paths,  which 
brought  them  out  suddenly  upon  the  eastern 
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opposite  x>f  the  viliii^p  te  oU^ck  .i«iy  enio  ^ 

lempw  or  Appcoochlp|^^rt^  >iniil^i^^  can  )pptMW  fQp 

The.jNift  ws  - ^ 00  brt(jk;  »»4 | art?  ■ot 

Wflnl  ifiis  Mnjor  Miwtigh 

tcwnn  KeUiiujg  fciiit  pulAic 

4(WiQro  ihe4ifferoiit  T{k4  eiiot ; -; , ' *'  / 

keys  A)f  the  weny  4ijma?id64..  &octr  tfco  A "<?40m’U  oFhW  ^}iiM’ 

er,  oati  Eyery|  iiv4&  t^olfeUro  dt^fehij  l^t 

pn3a#i?  ws9  ^ oa«,  ond  bei  wOoA  chtifr  > tremiiy,  ooitfitbslsasidiOg  itf^  dgfcns^’  ojiil  de- 

dercjf*  oaptiy^  onJ  Bntisli  de-  >.  fend^  '^orajfcie  apd 

aertefs,  tbas  at  Kbcrty,  joyfolly  pbwed  the’  dro  iriwititetu)^  ttf  Fdrfch^ 

,fro7.ett  St.  X;a«vre«i:o  between  thotiig^dvcs  andr  Slate)  su^t^stijod  p.  tro]#%-cnupon  oUceo  fnpij 
flia  Majesty's  dommiuus.  Tba  only  show  of  re- 1 Batg«>yiie  Ix  wus  pn  irott  rt-pouod 

sistance  was  a jshot  from  a windw  whieh  iiJi|rht-  -or  bu  a wheel>-cftrrmgOv^^'d  cgrtwimoded  by 
ly  Avonn'lod  ^one  mao,  IHm  ooJUJOJfiuIer  of  the  . Gapteiii  Eeifb^^  volunteer^  pw 

post  and  tnbre  thao  Ton)’  otfepsp  pfi*ibtt^iNv  ac4\:thc 

compapiod  by  sotns  caj^ared-  Jshbellvi^ti’ec  att  4f»^hah 

the  trtetnphal  eotfjr  pX  ffttiv 

bdTg  beture  ilte  ilawfi,  was  A br*pq< 

Mtounmlduini^  and  fcipre$.  ‘ “ + teersi  ot>j£  uodef  -jo«!pb  Verk, 

€x{?Ibit  woo  ftr  j^^th  the  bank,  a 

gpplattw!  of  his  eonnuymeAv  -dhd;  of 

lieateiiant-ColoneJ  by  hreret.  It  M to  early  i 

retaUatiim  on  the  part  of  tho  Mueniy*  . Sir  j wbfkt  bh  on  a aleii-cAT* 

George  Prev^ost  bad  arfivtsji  at  Prtwcbtt  at  ftb^rnt  j an  ir^tn  1 !^-poiiudcry  also  lakeo  from  j&tir,* 
that  time  on  his  wav  tu  the  caiAial  of  tlir IJ|jper  | gti^  On:  the  poin^  the  light-houRv 

Province ; and  LieuteiteOt  - ■ pnw  stendsv  nctir  Xhe  rfte.  of  old  Fca-t  pn?s€nUi-» 
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!eiq|4e4  Ht  aft  cftily  hour.  Some  of  the  in*:j.di‘<orij^l.wfe  fdHwvet]  him  h)  Chioada,  and  soon 
h&tHtiJcots  wore  ii€d.  and  others  were  at  i jj^rbeiircd  his  rojease.  The  ehntrnr  «nmeiilaie]^^ 

bNafcr#ftt;  The  struts  weta  soon  fiUedV  I o to\yivaml 
W*>nien  anrf  childlrca,  with  jKinahle  cfijc^ts,  fied.l  roime.:  The  rJrizetts  returtmd  i atid  ftimy  ^ 
tQ  ibo  tofxntn  iu  fht‘ 

The  Rn«/!h  right  column  moved  la 

at  the  jt5iriftinH-of  the  old  fort.  Thoj 
were  allowed  tt)  teach  the  ^heh  a full 

volley  of  musketry  and  a d^s^^harge  af 
ifkillfully  delivered,  tlnv-w  tljo  line  of  the  ihvad- 
kr^  inh>  great  confu5«h>ti.  They  unfeueotwsfnliy 
ntfmptfvi  to  r»Uy»  and  after  lofiiiig  a eotiahfea* 
ble  niimlier  in  killed^  wounded,  nrtd  pcidcaiTets, 
they  tied  over  the  ice,  fterioasly  annoyed  by 
O-ponnde.r  on  the  point  whem  tlie  Hjgjit-hdu^ 
now  atands.  The  Brivisili  left,  mono  while,  had 
reached  dia  sltoth  without  opp«*t?dtlon  tind  marched 
into^  die  uVwii,  ezipnoting  victory , They 

were  dlsiip}K)in  ted , They  gnon  eOtifrooted 
bytlib  big  gnus  111-  C'airfiiius  lioiloggiah^i^^T^ 

Bar  tho  jeaftnou  bf  tin? 
abled.J^y  tftd  b of  it:^ 

he  ^4d  h w nien  <lca.i the  CMv^iOtvihte  and  I and  Erk*  on  iht^  Nisgiira  fr^  rccapfuW) 
jom<^  * trait. and  r«ci>veir  duVMhdugari  For 

to  ife  livyiui^^  , Yorko  did  so  until  • tho  purpose  of  cirntmcndrig  die  labor  ?u  the  on- 
two  of  tnorwHy  wo«ft4^»  Aiid  • der  abow  immcd,^  diiijoUons 

4hS  w<ai>  Oopcenh^  of  four  Vhoiisanil  dnp6p^^  at  ^'ackv 

: ] ett's  Hnfbor  dnrin^  ibc 

T1t&  tillage  now  iu  of  the  Felirnary  ileatbo^^ 

enemyv  a gnvttcf  port  of  the  iohaldbinta  i of  die  plan  otViiryniiioo  r owing  to  the  de- 
hod  tek  3lT>oueU  4 tr»  ij'i^don  of  fthauncey  (who  w’uefoco-^i>p^  with 

iodj?ft  F<ir<jyxU  and  his  paHy^  He  |>arfjde?i  hm‘;  tho  l»nd  fOft;e«h  hnd  the  arn\nl  of  fioveroor 
trooj>s  on  the  nortlinrn  «hf»rc.  «f  the  O^ti^gaielde.  | with  relo b^mments  at  Kingston,  tha 

dnd  sfiiu  ft  dftg  to  Forsyth  sumttiOitfng  ‘in  that  place  waa  abandoned;  lor  thf. 

#*»mender'jh9ttiivtlyy  ifyoft  stur/eadt^  it  %hnil  imry  wa*  cntToft^  Wnd  gn  beliered^  tbal 
be  well  he  said  I If  hot,  ov«iy  sbtiU  eight  thonstiitd  imnpn  ai> 

put  to  the  bayonetv-  reply  to  rhie  inhuman  f h^  m tlicre,  bnsilr  engaged  in  prepara-' 

rhruatr  M*Doriell  there  tions  for  oden4ttn  xnefi&nres. 

rouat  i)w»  mofe^^  done  hrst/*  TMien  the  j At  the  middle  of  April  J^catborn  and*  Chan 

boarers  of  lh)[|^dHk  bd^  reached  the  British  line  ) ceyhad  iriAturedpUnci  lbr 
CUnmh  und  Ibufd  opened  upon  ; of  their  restnietive  forces 

it.  ’The  frighl^Mftd  wiemy  be*  ■ of  that  joat;  The  hrsl  movmettk  w 

hind>KKHsh^S'  other  baildings,  j ; 

wldlo  a pnrty.wi^  pw^f  ftnn^^  Krdftsh  kkrtm  the  ? 

(>wegftt^hm  tn  yilvrhi 

pompntfemdbd  . Cburnb  ‘ 


A KccOu d inya^h^i  fjftbhda  w as  ft  principa  1 
leaturo  in  tin*  <uimpnlgn  of 

bSlil.  ftnd  the  en* 

tire  U^f'per  the  jinze  ibr  wM^h  the 

Army  (\f  tho  ;>?orUi  w'ft*  expected  nv  eorttend 
Biti  the  «ame  itopft4\tj  vh  the  |>art  of  ihc:  C4l>- 
inet,  to  wbidh  miic^^  of  the  dia«islcni.  «f  lsl2 
were  chargeable,  now  reuppofiwd,  Ih«ea»To^ 
sending  a coTnjVctennt  force  64^  the^  of V 

Monrtfiul  befiM-e  the  ice  in  the  ^t» 
should  move,  and  permit  Bi nfe^i 
bring  reinfi>rcements  to  W«4di?tfrm 

im^d  to  tirv^i  reduce  Kin^L’^tpii  aufl 
eh^rtitdf  ficfeW;,  and  , Toronto)  cm  XfiiW  vitid  Fents 
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■ ■ R85^AisMt  or;ot>w‘-f^pr 

n)a4e  *^very  tlwfljg 

h^ifidri^d^  jflefi  Chi!iunt*jey‘k  a kocd??  c 

Ir^irlids^^'o^  of  A]>i3{v  5^^^  ;y^rii 

lio/  d^Ueit  tysr  York. 

rpvAgo  tbw  «p|M!<irffd  otT  tUo  drMmorf  j di^cwlt  ca  itt^>y|?  ihe  ^MOitkl  eurtb. 

otid  prejwxtHi  to  land.  l)eftH>ofti  | Finvfcjvin^  tbo 

fpim  illdi^lib/  Ho  pitic<id  Brigiidicr-  j tlvdr 

Gv>i>octtI  Zebu  Inn  MV  Pikd  in  the  nclive  (%un-  meked  the  AmefitrAii  ilfthM 
rwii^nd  of  the  (ahtl  iwojKi^  and  rcihuine^i  on  bobnl ; iind  a howitzer.  A sharjV^b^ 
the  hajpHrHip:  ;||mffi^s^8ud^r«d  T 

ArfttngennnitiJ  yvere  iua4e<  foi"  landing  1iiitij  |:rb  andi  iel! Pike,  kt* 
troAffs  ajt  ft  uleiMred . Kpot  nenr  the  rdiiw  of  t‘</tnihn;,  ot<loi%4  kis- 

^drhnta  (a  Frcq»^b  %vtSvk;)i  <vhieA  ate  yet  l hajA^i'  W dashed 

cot^^hHiot^s  nesir  the  shore  .of  the  lake ; bhf  H*V  ? biigle  hlajst  tlirilled 

winii^b  tvitli  viotnnee^  life  aiong^.  die  tif^ves  pf  Indian 

:rinr4l  Wits  in  \^''hich  the  tn>Pps  leff  the  Brliislo  ope  .homd 

fdij' half  a mile  further  weshvanl,  and  UJ 

Ah  jBlfectPiil  eoverltijc  of  the  guns  of  the  pWt  birgle  tifet, 

Y^et  thi>  made  yer\' little  delay.  The  btmtypurtb-*  j iii  the  fucc^  of  fhri  \i  ihd,  was  heayd  iir  file 
ed  jVf  below  the  jncnitk^’  lugh  above  liii^  voices  of  thir  .fiale,  And  fevAAcd 

of  Major  EprsytiV^lotfg  qud  Ibuj  resjKifljsi^  cheee5- ; 

and  Jdy  ^f5 Ayhibfr^  the  udi^ance.  When  ' lime  GhAi.nu^cy  sepdiirg  to  the  Shore  sbiue* 

wifldft  ride^  they  were  niet  In  ; thm^  more  eftbeiive  thpti  huixib*,  for  he  Was 

a i^frihlo  yvdt^^^  bullets  from  a cOnipany  td  i burling  deadly  apon  the  4%  '^;bteb 

Glnhgariy  WiiivldC!)3<  biul  a p^arty  bV  iiulianSj  | nddeii  tb  the  copsteniation  of  the  sayh^^  and 
Avbt^weWrnbpm^diHi^  tiio  wrioib^ncat^by.^  vg*>y^  d^^etnesi  to  jrli^lr  fc‘et,  ,Tb«y  alft^it 

9j[\  yobjf  ^ '^44  m ft  foy  ?ued  the  retinal  of  ^ihoaneV 

piW  iba  deck  of  tlie  dW^b’^h 

lUtinijiatfe^  drum  aptV  iitb  of  tlic  putvsW^^Af^ 

■ly  exclaimed*^'  ff^;  not  stay  heretiny  Icvo^er  If  playing  Yankee  ^ 

lus  smftV  ^ 

jutri:  Ifn?  tmat’ ^ jhstintiy  otioyed  | «trd  v Idly  yu<;t>d^ibl^  ulong  iho  Lx^; 

Y&ry  »odn  iifcy ^ a ' tbUir  |rai1ant;  cyriitfmiAler  leaded  fb  o^kNvtS  had  bxed  ivayobefel  * Thyir  ar- 
were  in  the  mhl^jr  of  iv  If^ht,  fAt  mim|  tiltoy  mwd  Mow£y,  b^  it  Kein^  tbelf.  stnuiA 

had  opened  bee,  and  the/'j^vitnny  ou  the  t^h  6qU|i  gi’eat 

wer*^  retnrniiig  U vah-j^iinrd  sc»on  " that  it  moved  -Rtwvdily  with  thd  culunm:  ■ .;^ 


Pl»a  vah-giinrd  sc»on 


*vcr«^  returning  U brihlvlyl 
1 a nded;  and  tvore  I ul  1 ovr ed, dU  ^a| ipohi  by  Major  . thal  eoTiim n eui urgbd  fcoip • the  # W'b^  /iof‘y 
King  and  a banalion  of  irrbyiltiy  ! . Pike  and  the  [ frcnife»]  by  Sd-^ponntieiw  in  what  Wav  yailt4 
mat P body  fcdloxved ; and  tbg^ 
oon^fttVng  of  the  Hixtiiv  ^jfteerdh^  ^}?ttqepf}q 
Apd  infantry,  and  da- 

tachnn’jtts  i>i'  fi^ht  and  heavy  nrti I lery , with  For- 
syth *iifUrainA>t«4;^^^  M‘(;^lnr<v^ 

yojnntiix^^  As  forward  into  the 

wot4«  to  eoufr^mf 

Tte  Bmkb 

ndUforoed « by  two  of  the  Eiglifh.  or ' jdmied,  killing  sewbl  ^oldii^es; 

iRjb§;ie  IkegnnVnt  ot“  two  htuidred  liifli^  am  deserted  by  the  InAliany,;  fled  In 


YVesttm  BaUafy,  th^  legippS  ef  whlbh  ark  ^Itd; 
yisihlcv  on  the  lakb  eUt’Tif  hi»tweeii  ^£orbTmt*4U 
tJm  iiow  tiun Aclcs>  • {kHV  lliaf  batlei^r  sdriic  qf 
CliaMticby^.^  gph^  weiT  kekyy 

whim  tliO'  Aianricabk  t^ 

tt  H was  ahaKdtihbd,  ^Tbe 
hfui  s|dkod!tbedr cannon  j Aird  jujit  u?r 
lean  troops  rearheid  the  work  inaVga/.ing  iyj- 
idmied,  killing  sewbl  ^oldii^ea.  d^hckfle  Uhi  fd^ 
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diUtmi  ^v&bUcn  monnment^  erected  jointly  to  the 
Hientwy  of  Fik.c  and  otliqr  gtilhiut  odicer«. 

W hell  , the  naviU  nnd  militiuy  anihvjrities  at 
Kio^ton  wvro  lufoiincvi  ol’  thVlveukening  of  thir 
i(ir  %rkeit’b  llaHjor  bv  tte  ts^ululrawal  of 
txwr|^9vf<>,F  ibp:  iRx|^ei]iiioit  York  they  fo*- 

v'^iUed  to  the  ca)ithvc'  of  ihe  place>.pr  io 

dti^ro)  u new  /liiiji  of  xvai*  then  on  the 
(afiornnrfl  mxweti  the  »itil}  oUiUt 

piildic  piopeiiy  iliere.  T|i<ic  eajitiire  of  York 
tiiudo  them  ,eirc«nn»{iOCf^  for  th0  fjiffched  vlnforar 
taigijJ  turn  ihpir  toe#  hut 

when  It  wiis  kfiowir  th^t.  Oo^rboffi  attd  i^hann- 
<yfij  Were  about  ni  iutadi  Fa/H'  toward  the 

of  ii:  WH5F  re^jOlved  to  d:be  Ifar- 
bo^.^  Tho  j[»nxe  nttracUT*  thati 

em  b<rhjFr*V;l^r,  the  6liip  Ju^jt  nien- 

tione»l^  <?ind  u tar^e  aU  f Jmi 

A.ine^litiaiii  bad  »2u poured'  s^t  York,  iV  Aij  de-r 
jH>gited  there^  poiwe’j^ton  dr  de^triicttuii  of 

wonW  give  to  command  pf 

Liifeo  ilntariQ  and  a dcddotl  udSToitago  during 
tfie  whole 

With  ^Uipiilar  remlK^ewi.  ih^ 
wa««  left  to  ibe  eneoiV  ai.it  rto 

la^en  llefdre,  The  guard  debuled  for  ihe  pi^ 
Mifire&  therfi'  onibu’  the  .eoiri- 


^VTi«Wfw  Aeac  thp  ,G»)vemfU*'e  house,  and  fVtwii 
,1be  block- hQu^e^  itntYh^^^^  opened 

bi^pf'rdpM  and  gr0j)O  ijtot  upon  tlic  Ainer- 
Joans. ■'■  /,'  '. 

carxnonacle  was  KTiOn  sileneed,  and  Pike 
>0^iected  every  momcrit  a wliife  tlag  div 

lilaytHl  frocu  thtv  black -Uoitiie  in  t»i>keii  of  innvn-. 
der.  The  General  was  >jttiug  upon  n ^tn)R»p, 
cojireTsifig  with  a Brilii^h  subaltern  'rha  b^ 
been  tnken  prisoner,  with  some  of  liis  graft’ 
»J*dn<Ung  bear,  when  there  was  a Kudden  tceUmr 
of  the  ground  followed  by  a treiiiobdous  55Jis{4d- 
sion  near  the  Brin5h  garnVjrb 
^^uaring^ of  holdiug  the  hld^b  up  Mitif 

ehjnf  |iowiier  magazine;,  s'luialed  db  th  ; 

thf^  wiiter,  and  fled  Aio^^tWhrd.  thTnbgh  th6  o/tvn 
toward  the  River  lh>ft»  The  efteOH  of  Vluiv  ex- 
plosion weni  ttifrible.  Fragmetitr  uTtmiiiar  and 
h ngc  stonea  were  laiUitered  Ju  every  dlreeiiviji 
-over  a s^paee  of  Wtremi  hundred  jardiif-  Wlicn 
the  tioatevi  ttwuy  the  scene  Was  wppunihg. 

Pifty-tWo  AmcnirrdiS  lay  djeoil  aiid  eighty  oth- 
ori-  Wei^  Wt<uftdfA|  Geneml  PikCi  iWA  of  lets 
aiil^  and  his  B-rttVsli  3rn.4oner  were  jnnrtaHy 
hurt,  Thtt  enemy  did  -ndt  i‘aco|KJ  injury.  So 
badly  WOH  ito  afihir  managed  thm  fbny  orUtem 
losn  Oieix  Ti v*m  by  the  expk^um. 

^ G Ihkfi  crushed  beneath  u rnass 

nt  'Stobw  Unit  stimvk  him  in  t to  hark, 

IJe uoTv  conveyed  p3  Clmuneeyg  flag-ship.  Sewn 
afif,nvar<l  news  catm.^  to  him  of  tlio  feuri'cnder 
af  York,  and  Whh  it  was  broaghl  the  Oiiplarccl 
garmoh  flag.  He  made  signs  fur  U to  he  phwjod 
iindi>rhwb<«fk  and  then  expired.  In  fb>'  niesjty 
tiitie  Colonel  Cromwell  PeAree{  qf  p^nhsjlvdntb, 
Imd  assatned  coromund  of  ilp*  Americati«3  hi^f 
after  giHng  tliree  choerjf,  bsad  pressed  rowbril 
the  viUttge.  : 'Hc  'wxls  iilof  by  the  civil  hnthdii- 
tibft  whh  prbpo.Titi(iM:4  foy  a,  uaplinlatiim-  Ihirmg' 
thti  delay  and  r:^nfwsjinn  unddenf,  to  ihit^  mriisuw? 
‘GGncral  $he-^fKi  nml  hit  re.^phir?  slbtfi  avWvy 
torp^  rhn  .IXinv,  m^d 


urctiort  of  ito  yiiiMil* 
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mand  of  Colonel  Backus,  ntterlr  inadcqnate 
for  the  im|K)rtftnt  service.  It  consisted  of  about 
two  hundrcK!  and  fifty  dragoons,  fifty  or  sixty 
nrtillerists,  nnd  from  eighty  to  one  hnndred  in- 
fantry, chiefly  invalids,  recruits,  and  fragments 
of  companica  left  behind  when  the  exjKi'ditioii 
sailed  for  York.  On  the  bluff  where  the  big 
gun  commanded  by  Vaughan,  already  men- 
tione<h  was  stationed  a block-house  nncl  breasir- 
works  had  been  erected,  and  named  Fort  Tomp- 
kins. This  was  in  charge  of  the  dragoons,  who 
were  disraoimted.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Harbor  wiu*  a small  redoubt,  called  Fort  Volun- 
teer, These  constituted  the  defenses  of  Sackett^s 
Harbor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May  (1813)  the 
Zxif/y  f>f  the  scout-boat,  came  into  the  Har- 

bor with  the  sbirtling  information  that  a strong 
British  squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
James  Yeo,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  had  jnst  pnt  to 
sea.  Colonel  Backus  sent  an  express  to  Gen- 
eral Brown,  at  his  home  on  the  Black  River, 
twelve  miles  distant.  That  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic officer  dispatched  messengers  in  all  dircc- 
tions  to  the  militia  commanders,  with  orders  to 
assemble  their  men  and  hasten  to  the  Harbor  ; 
and  before  the  dawn  of  the  28t,h  he  was  there 
biniaelf,  and  assumed  chief  command.  He  or- 
dered alarm-guns  to  be  tired  to  arouse  the  coun- 
try, and  sent  out  more  messages  for  the  milif  in 
oflioers-  The  elFort  was  clfectual.  During  the 
day  scores  of  people  arrived  at  head-quarters. 
Some  were  armed,  anti  some  were  not ; and  all 
lacked  discipline.  As  fast  as  they  arriyed  they 
were  armed  and  sent  to  Horse  Island,  on  which 
the  Light-honsc  stands,  w here  Colonel  Mills  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Alr«any  volunteers 
had  been  stationed  for  a week.  That  island  was 
separated  from  the  main  by  a narrow  and  shal- 
low strait  fordable  at  all  times.  Bctwx*cn  it  and 
the  village  was  a thin  wood  that  had  been  j>art- 
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ly  cut  over  and  was  encuml»ered  wdth  logs, 
stumps,  and  brush.  On  the  main  laud  near 
the  island  was  then,  as  now,  a ridge  of  gravel 
that  formed  a natural  breast- work. 

At  raid-doy  on  the  28th,  wliilc  the  militia  of 
the  fiufrouiiding  country  was  in  motion,  a Brit- 
ish squadron  of  six  vessels,  with  the  24, 

as  the  flag-ship,  ap|X'arctl  off  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
accompanied  by  almut  forty  batteaux,  and  bear- 
ing over  a thousand  land  troops,  under  the  direct 
personal  command  of  Sir  George  I^revosr,  the 
Governor  of  Canada.  Sir  George  was  with  Yeo 
on  the  Wolfi.  This  formidable  fierce— formida- 
ble by  comparison — anchored  about  six  miles 
from  the  Harbor,  and  a large  number  of  troops 
were  speedily  embarked  in  the  batteaox  for  the 
purpiose  of  landing.  While  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  pull  for  shore,  the  soldiers  were 
jierplexcd  by  an  order  to  return  to  the  squadron. 
They  were  still  more  perplexed  when  the  ships 
spread  their  sails  to  the  breeze  and  sailed  toward 
Kingston.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  change 
of  purj>osewas  the  appearance  of  an  Ainericuti 
flotilla  at  the  westward,  bearing  troofis  from 
Gswego  to  Sackett's  Harbor.  The  apparition 
made  Sir  George  nervous.  A body  of  Indians 
who  accompanied  tiie  squadron  in  their  canoes 
vrere  not  so  easily  frightened,  and  they  darted 
in  their  light  vessels  Unvard  the  American  gun- 
boats. This  bold  movement  sbained  Sir  George, 
ile  listened  to  the  advice  f*f  Sir  Jarnc*,  turned 
the  prow  s of  the  vessels  once  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sackt?tt*s  Harlh^r,  ami  sent  .several 
with  armed  men  to  join  the  canoes  of  the  sav- 
ages. Aspinwull  (the  American  wimmander) 
ami  his  party,  closely  chased,  made  for  the  shore. 
Twelve  of  bis  nineteen  boatJS  were  raptured, 
with  seventy  of  his  men.  The  other  seven  boau, 
more  fleet  than  their  companions  or  the  pur- 
suers, reached  the  Harbor  in  safety.  The  es- 
caped party  bn  shore  mmle  thoir  way  thither  by 
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krxd.  Thpy  rfi^riied  the  by  time  o'clock  and  by  hw  gtvi  fir^t^olbxid  Milb^  who  wti3  ataad- 

liv  tile  cveriinj^^  a Cd  wJded  dine  liundf^d  feOccth^ .;  near  life  t^<^;  ^«:s  i3b«^  dnai 
men  to  the  mUxtary  for^  I . '^bo  j^Cb'd  order/ llic 

The  tiipFitof  the  28th  waii«|Hmt  by  the  Aibcri-  i islflad/aadytytb  gr/hgtad  by 

cans  to  prepiirations  fot  the  e'KjHHacd  cttack..  Tor  tant-i^ene?^  iikvp^f\U^  pre^Htii  r^fddly  across 
witfd  xTodnigtit  ItuimOi;  Uhd^^  the  ^hallatSf  .ao»l  die  i}i  tlie 

from  the  oti  the  *hore  df  Hchder^on^ti  Atbericaiv^^  had,  &jider^  no  nita^rjAl  {a.H 

Bay^  friirtbe  pur^  ^ittaekirig^  the  Aw  / jhiry,  box  ftn^wuiii  iMirnti  of  biillct^j  to  jraw 
mith  k m the  rear^  ^Ivoy  vrere  ^ riH’ou^h  t)>o  bn$k%  u^nd 

ahu’Ert.  >v'h»  ^ven,  and  Mflfe  /in4  i tW  d#  of  tlk  the  \vhnj9 

h>rce^  l^air  hundred  stfbnfe  wthfnd  and  feiom 

drhisfa.  tom  Ho^.  fdichd- h^htod  ' ll^  bM  imm ; hre  a^e 

fido^  ub  ilm  maiiVt  a 4 

Cofe/>c!  Tnhlr/ were  pt^^ted  in^ 

wbod-s  a Imk  Backa^  ; Gancml  Brown,  who  was  nh  the  Uft  of  hfe 

tmd  hlj^  dfemourihsd-ifogi^n<<  w on  : liUUvanny,  was  astoni«l»e«i  utid  JfCildexed  by  (life 

tbs;  sfeirt  tbip wbodi  hearer  tfce  >i}Iajc;e*  di^raeeful  mreat.  He  eapt>etc^  the  fiiilifU 

wtw  ou  the  would  have  Tomnineilhnaj  aMc«M  nniil  the  en- 

left*  uhd  rite  artlUofltr^,  under  Lreu-  i emy  were  fmrly  on  the  main. ' But  thkr  tiib?*' 

te‘iJah(  Keh;h^m,  wer^  jitwrkmed  Jft^  ! oaent  was  ^uUdea,  generHli  and  rup^  that  ho 

nmnmxniU 


found  hiiD«cdf  compIcioIy^oiw^'iloX 
ini;  wix iim  tih^eraif  nxl^  af  him^  by  tfife 

Bhflmeful  conduct,  he  ran  a(T«r  thyihifkht’^^  H 
end<jnVr/fed  toarrebrXhrir.tii^bi.  lik  eftbr^  m^re 
linavHilirjg.  i?or^if« I of  ihcif  (rramfee  of  of»ar?tge, 
and  onaiindiiti  of  the  orders  t her  bad  reeciyt'd  co 
mliy  in  t be  wiy>d  ihe  the 

en  back,  (buy  w^tiinted'  eixtil  they 

w'Cru  sore  of  bctqg  out  of  hanaf^  wu  v:!  Those  r 


01^1.  Capttdn  '>»>^  was  an 

: iKmorahU’  ex<^tum  among  a*  few^  He  «tcK.^ 

I and  hinted  awa]|f.  at  the  enenVy  after  life  cooi- 
|*ani>)nii  had  all  fled*  With  ihcj  «id  hf  Lieutenr 
i aot  Mityp  he  ftocccedcd  in  ndljihg  ulraifei  ojne 
j hbbdrcA  of  tlieiu  Injiriiul  t»omc  laH^  (iml)^rs^ 

• ftod  fn<m  that  cover  tiicv  atmoyed  thtuChomy 
L pkeebdiopiy  as  they  marched  through  {}i»r rykidij 
j i(f  life  direction  the  vUlugC;  AjteAiiwhilp 
t dn^ t Bk  k as  *t u\]  hie  reguinrs  hail  ad vunced / a nd 
wiih  thc  Albiiny  vnlautccfe,  wl>«  bad  ?ftood  firm 
when  the  midtia  tied,  and  had  reifroii  slowly ' 
alang  k Witgofi  road  % t^c  mnrg  of  tife  iakci. 
bcfixrh  ftbpcrh>>^^d  wasdis^phling  tlfe:  nnirch. 

of  the  IntMc!^  kyn  flniilly 

nfufe  ^ thir  etifrrtky  gdilahtTy 

Ibr  An  bo«h  WhOv.  ■ g«nV at  Kori ' TooiipkviiJB 

* wnsi  piayiug  b dskly  npob  the  ;i\d:k!foof  in g fb® . 
But  hi)  great  was  tliu  ^tjairior  welfeltt^o 
emy  iti  x>u«).ber^  that  tU*  Anicrrpan  Itae^^w 
uonjitantry  forred  bucks  Eieiuvna nr  l?)U»niog, 
ic;onuuuodin4^  a gl  J’brfc 

ant^^rv  ctiiae  fbmard  a^vd  gng;ig«)d  wai-.miy  in  tim 
fight  StIM  the  to^  bore  hearily  nj^iu  them  j 
Mi)d  tlu^  Atne^'i^Qs  w in  viantdf 

ji  dishebrtetuitg  eveilr hecurredv 
HrhSc  )Kini.kc  arose  in  their  rear,  and  it  hub  «cxm 
-d^ceri^tieii  that  ilie  sUjttfr*housei|  on  ihe  margin 
Ilf  jfire^^^  the spoils  from  Turk 

amj:  i*'  ywst  mnount  nf  hthpr  Tuluahk  propem\ 

weic  in  flame^* 
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(s;nd  applied  the  toftdi?  No.  In  (lie  almost 
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universal  panic  that  prevailed  when  the  militia 
fled,  Lieutenant  Chauncey,  of  the  navy,  who  had 
the  stores  in  charge,  was  informed  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  the  victorious  enemy  was  rapidly 
marching  upon  the  post.  A train  prepared  for 
the  emergency  was  lighted,  and  in  a few  minutes 
stores  and  ship  were  in  flames.  The  friendly 
incendiaiy  was  soon  named  to  General  Brown, 
much  to  his  relief,  and  he  hastened  to  reassure 
Colonel  Backus.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
that  gallant  officer  fall,  mortally  wounded,  and  to 
wipe  his  pallid  brow  with  his  own  hand. 

Pressed  back,  back,  back,  the  wearied  and 
worried  Americans  took  refuge  in  some  new  log- 
barracks  in  an  open  space  near  the  town.  The 
enemy  made  a desperate  effort  to  dislodge  them. 
Brown  saw  that  all  would  be  lost  should  they  be 
driven  from  that  shelter,  and  he  determined  to 
rally  the  fugitive  militia,  if  possible — who,  he 
was  informed,  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage and  in  the  roads  leading  from  it — and  with 
these  make  a descent  upon  the  enemy’s  boats. 
For  this  purpose  mounted  dragoons  were  em- 
ployed. They  proclaimed  a victory;  and  the 
cowards  suppt^ing  danger  to  be  over,  full  three 
hundred  of  them  were  collected  on  the  flank  of 
the  enemy,  but  in  great  disorder.  Brown  brief- 
ly addressed  them  with  reproaches  and  persua- 
sions; and  then  informed  them  that  measures 
had  been  taken  to  shoot  every  man  of  them  who 
should  be  found  attempting  to  run.  They  were 
then  led  to  attack  a flanking  party  under  Cap- 
tain Grey,  Just  as  they  were  about  to  make  a 
heavy  assault  upon  the  log-barracks.  Grey  was 
walking  backward,  waving  his  sword,  and  had 
just  shouted,  “Come  on,  boys!  Remember 
York!  The  day  is  ours!”  when  a drummer- 
boy  among  the  rallied  militia  cried  out,  “ Per- 
haps not  yet!”  and  shot  him.  Grey  fell  and 
instantly  expired. 

Prevost  observed  the  rallying  militia,  and  be- 
lieving them  to  be  new  recruits  coming  in  from 
the  surrounding  country,  and  in  great  numbers, 
threatening  his  boats  and  his  communication 
with  his  vessels,  sounded  a retreat.  It  was 
commenced  in  good  order,  but  became  a disor- 
derly flight.  It  was  so  precipitate  that  the  fa- 
tigued Americans  could  not  overtake  them. 
They  reached  the  squadron  in  safety,  leaving  a 
large  portion  of  their  dead  and  wounded  behind. 
The  British  lost  50  killed  and  211  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  47  killed,  84  wounded,  and  | 
36  missing.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Sir  George 
Prevost  had  the  impudence  to  send  a flag  from 
the  squadron  demanding  a surrender  of  the 
town ! It  was  treated  with  deserved  contempt. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  the  flag  the  whole  squad- 
ron and  flotilla  of  small  boats  started  for  Kings- 
ton. Their  return  without  victory  or  booty  cre- 
ated intense  disappointment;  and  the  whole 
affair,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  was  pronounced 
at  the  time,  and  has  b^en  by  their  own  writers 
ever  since,  “ in  a high  degree  disgraceful.”  The 
energy,  skill,  and  bravery  of  General  Brown  were 
highly  eulogized  by  his  countrymen.  When  the 
battle  was  ended  efforts  were  made  to  save  the 


public  property  from  the  flames.  ThePi^e,  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  captured  at  York,  es- 
caped destruction,  but  other  property  of  the  value 
of  half  a million  of  dollars  was  consumed.  No 
further  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  war  to  capture  Sackett’s  Harbor. 

General  James  Wilkinson  succeeded  General 
Dearborn  in  the  command  of  the  Northern  army 
toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1813.  He 
arrived  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, and  with  the  co-operation  of  a council  of 
officers  he  formed  a plan  of  operations  against 
the  enemy  at  Kingston  and  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence. His  first  care  was  to  concentrate  the 
forces  under  his  command,  which  were  scattered 
over  an  extensive  and  sparsely-settled  countiy — 
some  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  some  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  some  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Heaccordinglydirected  those  on  the 
Niagara  and  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  to  rendezvous 
on  Grenadier  Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
at  French  Creek  (now  Clayton),  on  the  southern 
bank  of  that  river.  Those  composing  the  right 
wing,  on  Lake  Champlain,  under  General  Wade 
Hampton  (who  was  an  active  partisan  officer  in 
the  South  during  the  Revolution),  were  directed 
to  move  at  the  same  time  to  the  Canada  border, 

at  the  mouth  of  theChateangay,  or  other  point 
which  would  favor  the  junction  of  the  forces 
and  hold  the  enemy  in  check.” 

Wilkinson  and  Hampton  were  personal  ene- 
mies ; and  General  Armstrong,  the  Secretaiy  of 
War  (also  a soldier  of  the  Revolution),  trans- 
ferred the  Department  to  the  Northern  frontier, 
in  the  person  of  himself  and  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, in  order  to  reconcile  all  differences  between 
these  two  commanders,  and  to  have  a close  over- 
sight of  the  movements  of  the  campaign  in  that 
quarter.  He  joined  Wilkinson  at  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor ; and  after  much  consultation  it  was  agreed 
to  pass  by  Kingston,  and  strike  a blow  at  Mont- 
real. For  weeks  the  bustle  of  preparation  had 
been  seen  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  many  armed 
boats  and  transports  had  been  built  there.  Ev- 
ery thing  was  in  readiness  by  the  1st  of  October, 
yet  final  orders  for  embarkation  were  not  given 
until  the  12th.  In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  under  Hampton,  was  put  in  motion 
in  the  direction  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  forces 
were  assembled  at  Cumberland  Head,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  near  Plattsburg,  at  the  middle  of 
September,  about  four  thousand  strong,  ineffect- 
ive infantry,  a squadron  of  horse,  and  a well- 
appointed  train  of  artillery.  On  penetrating 
the  flat  country  beyond  the  Canada  line  it  was 
found  that  a prevailing  drought  would  doubtless 
make  it  impossible  to  procure  forage  and  water 
in  sufficient  quantity,  in  that  direction,  for  the  * 
horses  and  draught-cattle ; so  Hampton  turned 
westward,  and  took  the  road  which  led  to  the 
Chateaugay  River,  in  the  direction  of  Malone. 

From  Chateaugay  Four  Comers  he  moved 
do\vn  that  stream  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
junction  with  Wilkinson,  coming  from  above. 

The  vigilant  Major  De  Salaberry  was  in  that  re- 
gion watching  him,  and  placing  felled  trees  in  bb 
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way  along  the  obscure  road  through  the  forest. 
He  posted  Indians  and  light  troops  in  positions 
to  dispute  Hampton’s  passage ; and  so  formida- 
ble did  his  opposition  soon  become  that  the  Amer- 
ican commander  sent  General  George  Izard  with 
a detachment  of  light  troops  to  gain  the  rear  of 
the  woods  and  seize  the  Canadian  settlements 
on  the  Chateangay,  in  the  open  country  beyond, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  army  should  make  a 
circuit  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  avoid  the 
obstructed  forest  altogether.  This  movement 
was  successfully  executed,  and  on  the  following 
day  (October  22)  a greater  portion  of  Hampton's 
army  encamped  near  the  conduence  of  the  Out- 
ard  Creek  and  the  Chateaugay  River.  There 
they  remained  until  the  artillery  and  stores 
came  up. 

Not  far  beyond  this,  in  a wood,  the  enemy 
was  found,  ready  to  dispute  the  further  march 
of  the  Americans  to  guard  an  important  ford 
and  to  keep  communications  open  with  the  St. 
Lawrence.  De  Salaberry’s  force  w'as  about  a 
thousand  strong ; and  Sir  George  Prevost  and 
General  De  Watteville  were  within  bugle-call, 
with  more  troops.  To  dislodge  De  Salaberry 
was  Hampton’s  first  care.  He  was  informed  of 
a ford  opposite  the  left  fiank  of  the  enemy ; and 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th  (Oct.),  he  detached 
Colonel  Robert  Purdy  of  the  Fourth  regular 
infantry,  and  Boyd’s  light  troops  to  force  the 
ford  and  fall  on  the  British  rear  at  dawn.  The 
crack  of  Purdy’s  musketry  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  to  attack 
the  enemy^s  front.  Ignorant  guides  foiled  the 
whole  plan.  Purdy  followed  them  across  the 
river  near  the  camp  in  thick  darkness,  and  he 
and  his  men  were  soon  bewildered  in  a hemlock 
swamp,  out  of  which  they  could  not  find  their 
way  either  back  to  camp  or  to  the  sought-for 
ford.  All  night  the  troops  wandered  about  in 
that  labyrinth ; and  sometimes  different  corps 
would  meet  each  other  in  the  gloom  and  excite 
mutual  alarm,  each  mistaking  the  other  for  an 
enemy.  % 

At  dawn  Purdy  found  himself  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  ford,  and  then  the  exhausted  troops 
lay  down  to  rest.  Hampton,  meanwhile,  put 
his  army  in  motion,  under  Izard,  expecting 
every  moment  to  hear  Purdy’s  guns.  But  they 
remained  silent,  for  their  borers  were  sleeping. 
Meridian  was  passed ; and  at  two  o’clock  Izard 
moved  foiw'ard  to  attack  the  foe.  De  Salaberry 
came  out  to  meet  him,  but  was  pressed  back  to 
his  forest  defenses.  Firing  was  now  heard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream.  Purdy  had  been 
surprised  by  a small  detachment  of  Chasseurs 
and  Canadian  militia,  who  gained  his  rear  while 
his  soldiers  were  reposing.  His  troops,  utterly 
discomfited,  fled  to  the  river.  Several  oflScers 
and  men  swam  across,  and  bore  to  Hampton 
alarming  accounts  of  the  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy  before  whom  they  had  been  running. 
Their  fears  made  them  give  a false  account,  for 
the  enemy  that  frightened  Purdy  so  terribly  was 
insignificant  in  strength.  Indeed  he  had  fled 
after  the  first  encounter  with  the  Americans, 
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and  the  ludicrous  scene  was  presented  in  that 
hemlock  swamp,  not  only  of  the  two  parties 
running  away  from  each  other,  but  of  detach- 
ments of  Purdy’s  men  having  spirited  engage- 
ments with  each  other,  mistaking  themselves 
for  foes. 

De  Salaberry  soon  perceived  that  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  might  outflank  him,  and  he  resort- 
ed to  a successful  stratagem.  He  posted  buglers 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  when 
some  concealed  Provincial  militia  opened  fire 
almost  upon  Hampton’s  flank,  these  buglers 
simultaneously  sounded  a charge.  Hampton 
was  alarmed.  From  the  apparent  extent  of  the 
British  line,  as  indicated  by  the  bugles,  he  sup- 
posed a heavy  force  was  about  to  fall  upon  him, 
front  and  flank.  He  immediately  sounded  n 
retreat  and  withdrew  from  the  field ; and  the 
whole  army  fell  back  to  Chateaugay  Four  Cor- 
ners, where  its  inglorious  campaign  ended.  Such 
was  the  affair,  disgraceful  to  the  American  arms, 
which  historians  have  attempted  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  battle. 

The  embarkation,  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  of  Wil- 
kinson’s expedition  against  Montreal,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  12th  of 
October.  With  a reckless  disregard  of  life,  tho 
troops,  under  the  direct  command  of  Major- 
General  Lewis,  were  placed  in  scows,  batteaux, 
Durham  boats,  and  common  lake  sail-boats,  at 
the  beginning  of  a dark  night  when  portents  of 
a storm  were  seen  on  every  hand.  In  these 
frail  vessels  they  were  closely  packed  with  ord- 
nance, ammunition,  hospital  stores,  baggage, 
camp  equipage,  and  two  months’  provisions.  Tho 
voyage  was  among  islands,  and  past  numerous 
points  of  land  whose  soundings  and  currents 
were  known  to  few.  There  was  a scarcity  of 
pilots;  and  the  whole  flotilla  seemed  to  have 
been  sent  out  with  very  little  of  man’s  wisdom 
to  direct  it.  The  wind  was  favorable  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  toward  midnight,  as  the  clouds 
thickened  and  the  darkness  deepened,  it  fresh- 
ened, and  before  morning  became  a gale,  with 
rain  and  sleet.  The  flotilla  was  scattered  in 
every  direction,  and  the  gloomy  dawn  revealed 
a sad  s]:>ectacle.  The  shores  of  the  islands  and 
the  main  were  strewn  with  wrecks  of  vessels 
and  property.  Fifteen  large  boats  were  totally 
lost,  and  many  were  too  seriously  damaged  to  be 
safe.  For  thirty  hours  the  wind  blew  fiercely, 
but  on  the  20th,  there  having  been  a compara- 
tive calm  for  more  than  a day,  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  troops,  with  the  sound  boats,  arrived 
at  Grenadier  Island,  situated  a short  distance 
above  Cape  Vincent.  These  were  chiefly  the 
brigades  of  Boyd,  Brown,  Covington,  Swart- 
wout,  and  Porter. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Wilkinson  was 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  Harbor  and  Gren- 
adier Island,  looking  after  the  smitten  expedi- 
tion. A return  made  to  him  on  the  22d  of 
October,  showed  that  a large  number  of  troops 
were  still  behind  in  vessels  “ wrecked  or  strand- 
ed.” The  weather  continned  boisterous,  and 
on  the  24th  he  was  compelled  to  write  to  the 
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Stjcrctarr  of  War — The 
extent  of  the  injury  to  our 
craft,  clothing,  arms,  and 
provisions,  grejiiJy  exceed 
our  apprehensions,  and 
hns  sulyected  us  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  fumishingcloih- 
ing,  and  of  making  repairs 
and  equipments  ip  the  d<>- 
til  la  genemlly.  In  fact  all 
our  hopes  have  been  near- 
ly blasted  ; but,  thunks 
to  ihe  same  Providence 
that  placed  us  in  jeop- 
ardy, we  are  surmounting 
our  difficulties^  and,  G\:>d 
willing,  I shall  pass  Prest- 
cott  on  the  night  of  the 
first  or  second  proximo.  ” 

The  troops  remained 
encaro|:Kjd  on  Grenadier 
Island  until  the  first  of 
November,  except  Gemor- 
al  Brown’s  brigade,  some 
light  troops,  and  heavy 
artillery,  which  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
oil  tho  ‘JOth,  and  took  post  at  the  mouth  of 
French  Creek,  where  the  village  of  Clayton 
now  stands.  Storm  had  followed  storm  on 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Snow 
felt  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches.  The  seasc^ii 
WJis  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  further  delay 
on  account  of  weather,  ami  tho  whole  army 
moved  forward  as  sj»eedily  as  possihle.  Cbaun- 
coy,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  been  all  the 
season  endeavoriug  to  bring  the  British  squad- 
ron into  conflict  with  him,  but  only  partially 
succeeded  on  one  occasion,  attempted  to  block- 
ade the  enemy  in  Kingston  Harbor,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  his  going  down  the  river,  either  to 
pursue  the  Americans,  or  to  take  fjo^seasion  of 
and  fortify  the  important  old  military  at 
the  head  of  Carlcton  Island,  aln’iidy  spoken  of. 
But  Chauncey’s  bhxikade  was  inefibctual,  Briu 
ish  marine  HCoata  were  out  among  the  Thousand 
Islands,  and  when,  on  tho  afternoon  of  the  1st 
of  November,  they  dkeovered  Brown  encamped 
in  the  woods  at  French  Creek,  two  brigs,  tw-o 
schooners,  and  eight  gun-boats,  filled  wiilx  In- 
fantry, were  out  ready  to  bear  down  upon  him. 
They  did  so  at  about  sunset  of  the  fjarne  day. 

Fortunately  Brown  had  fdanied  a battery  of 
three  18-fKjundcr8  on  Bartlett’s  Point,  a high, 
wooded  blutf  on  the  western  shore  of  French 
Creek  at  its  mouth,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Md^herson  of  the  light  artillery.  This 
battery,  fnjm  ifs  elemion,  was  very  offcctivc; 
and  it  wajs  served  so  skillfully  that  the  enemy 
were  driven  away  after  some  eannuniiding.  At 
*lAwn  the  next  morning  the  conflict  was  re- 
newed with  the  same  result,  the  enemy  in  the 
two  engagements  having  suffered  much  loss. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  British 
saved  one  of  their  brigs  from  capture. 

In  the  mean  time  iitKips  were  coming  down 
from  Gremidior  Island  and  landing  on  the  shore 


uoi'TU  or  vjtji.scii  caiilUL 

of  French  Creek,  ns  far  up  as  the  encampment 
of  General  Brown,  oii  what  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  Wilkinson’s  Point.  The  command- 
ing general,  who  was  eoinplimented  by  this  name, 
arriv<i<l  there  on  the  M of  November,  and  on 
tlie  4tH  ho  issued  a general  order,  prcjuiratory 
io  final  eniburkation,  in  which  he  c.xhorted  his 
troops  to  snstjiin  well  the  character  of  American 
citizens,  and  abstain  from  rapiue  and  plunder. 
“ The  General  i»  deteimincd/’  he  said,  *'*  to  bare 
the  first  |>er»on  wdio  shall  be  detected  in  plun- 
dering an  inhabitant  of  Canada  of  the  smallest 
amount  of  property  made  an  example  of.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  5tb,  a dear,  bright, 
crisp  morning,  just  at  dawn,  the  whole  flotilla, 
comprising  almost  three  hundnHl  l»ouis,  moved 
down  the  river  from  French  CVcck,  with  l>ati- 
ners  furled  and  music  silent,  for  they  wished  to 
chide  discovery  by  the  British,  who.  until  now, 
were  nneertain  whetlier  the  expedition  was  io- 
icnded  for  Kingston,  Prescott,  or  Moncrc‘al.  Bat 
the  vigilant  foe  hod  immediately  disco vered  ihoir 
course,  nnd  with  a heavy  armed  galley  and  gun- 
boftps  filled  with  troops,  started  in  pui^uit.  The 
flotilla  arrived  at  Morristown  early  that  even- 
ing, having  been  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  more 
or  loss,  all  the  w ay . The  General  was  con- 
veyed in  a harge,  a odor  the  comiuond  of  the 
now  venerable  William  John.son,  of  Clay  too, 
better  known  as  ‘‘  Bill  Johnson,  the  Pin»ie  of 
tlie  Thousand  Islands,”  or  the  “ //cr«  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,”  acconling  to  the  feelings  of 
his  friends  and  foi'S.  Johnson  hud  iJicri  l»ccn 
in  active  service  under  Cliauncey,  as  a spy, 
and  had  rendered  his  adopted  country  (he  was 
born  in  Canada)  <»senti»il  aid.  During  the  war 
be  became  filled  with  bitter  fexdings  against  the 
British ; and  when,  in  1 8:17,  there  was  a revolt 
in  both  of  tho  Canadian  Provinces  against  the 
Government,  he  became  one  of  fhe  most  active 
of  tho  Amci'ican  sympathizers  with  the  “Pa- 
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Wilkinson  now  foand  himself  in  a perilous 
position.  The  British  armed  vessels  were  fol- 
lowing his  flotilla,  and  a heavy  British  force  was 
hanging  upon  the  rear  of  his  land  troops,  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  water-craft  in  an  attack 
upon  the  Americans.  They  constantly  harass- 
ed Brown  and  Boyd,  and  occasionally  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  flotilla.  The  American  forces 
on  the  shore  also  encountered  detachments  com- 
ing up  from  below,  and  were,  compelled  to  make 
some  long  and  tedious  circuits  in  their  march 
because  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  in  the 
front. 

On  the  rooming  of  the  10th,  when  Wilkinson 
was  approaching  the  “Longue  Saut,”  a perilous 
rapid  in  the  St.  Lawrence  eight  miles  in  extent, 
he  was  informed  that  a considerable  body  of  the 
enemy  had  collected  near  its  foot,  had  construct- 
ed a block-house,  and  .were  prepared  to  attack 
him  when  he  should  come  down.  General  Brown 
was  ordered  to  advance  at  once  and  dislodge 
them,  and  at  noon  cannonading  was  heard  in 
that  direction  for  some  time.  At  the  same  hour 
the  enemy  came  pressing  upon  Wilttnson’s  rear, 
and  commenced  cannonading  from  the  gun- 
boats. The  American  gun-barges  were  so  slen- 
der that  the  18-pounders  could  not  be  worked 
effectively ; so  tliey  were  landed,  placed  in  bat- 
tery, and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  so 
skillfully  that  his  vessels  fled  in  haste  up  the 
river.  In  these  operations  the  day  was  mostly 
consumed.  The  pilots  were  unwilling  to  enter 
the  rapids  at  night  It  was  necessary  to  hear 
from  Brown ; for  when  the  flotilla  should  once 
be  committed  to  the  swift  current  of  the  rapids 
there  could  be  no  retreat.  Those  considerations 
caused  Wilkinson  to  halt  for  the  night  in  front 
of  the  farm  of  John  Chrystler  (a  British  militia 
captain,  then  in  the  service),  a few  miles  below 
Williamsburg,  while  Boyd,  with  the  rear  of  the 
land  force,  encamped  near. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
Wilkinson  received  a dispatch  from  Brown,  ad- 
dressed from  “Five  miles  above  Cornwall,”  an- 
nouncing his  success  in  his  attack  upon  the  Brit- 
ish fort  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  informing  him 
of  the  wounding  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Forsyth 
and  one  of  his  men,  and  urging  him  to  come  for- 
ward with  boats  and  supplies  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, because  his  weari^  troops  were  “ without 
covering  in  the  rain.”  This  dispatch  found 
Wilkinson  extremely  ill ; and  his  reply,  in  which 
he  told  Brown  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on 
his  rear,  and  his  apprehensions  that  he  intended 
to  pass  him  with  his  gun-boats  and  strengthen 
the  British  forces  below,  was  addressed  “From 
my  bed.”  “It  is  now,”  he  said,  “that  I feel 
the  heavy  hand  of  disease— enfeebled  and  con- 
tined  to  my  bed,  while  the  safety  of  the  army  in- 
trusted to  my  command,  the  honor  of  our  arms, 
and  the  greatest  interests  of  our  country  are  at 
hazard.” 

Wilkinson  now  ordered  the  flotilla  to  proceed, 
and  Boyd  and  his  command  to  resume  their 
march.  At  that  moment  information  rcachpd 
the  commanding  ^neral  that  the  enemy  were 
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advancing  in  column,  and  that  firing  from  their 
gun -boats  was  heard.  He  immediately  sent 
Colonel  Swift  witli  an  order  for  Boyd  to  form 
his  detachment  into  three  columns,  advance  upon 
the  enemy,  and  endeavor  to  outflank  him  and 
capture  his  cannon.  At  the  same  time  the  flo- 
tilla was  ordered  to  be  moored  on  the  Canadian 
shore  just  below  Weaver’s  Point,  while  his  gun- 
boats lay  off  Cook’s  Point. 

The  brave  Boyd,  anxious  for  battle,  gladly 
obeyed.  Swartwout  was  detailed  with  the  Fourth 
Brigade  to  assail  the  van-guard  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  composed  of  light  troops,  and  Coving- 
ton was  directed  to  take  position  at  supporting 
distance  from  him  with  the  Third  Brigade. 
Swartwout,  on  a large  brown  horse,  dashed  gal- 
lantly into  woods  of  second  growth,  followed  by 
the  Twenty-first  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col- 
onel E.  W.  Ripley,  and  with  these  drove  the 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  back  upon  the  main 
line,  in  open  fields,  on  Chrystleris  farm  below 
his  house.  That  line  was  well  posted,  its  right 
resting  on  the  St,  Lawrence  and  covered  by  MuL 
caster’s  gun-boats,  and  the  left  on  a black-ash 
swamp,  supported  by  Indians  and  gathering 
militia,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Fraser.  They 
were  advantageously  formed  back  of  a rail-fence 
and  a ravine  that  intersected  the  extensive  plain, 
and  rendered  the  advance  of  the  American  ar- 
tillery almost  impossible. 

Swartwout’s  sudden  and  successful  dash  was 
quickly  followed  by  an  attack  on  the  enemy’s 
left  by  the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  and  a 
part  of  the  First  trader  Colonel  Coles,  who  ad- 
vanced across  plowed  fields,  knee-deep  in  mud, 
in  the  face  of  a heavy  shower  of  bullets  and 
shrapnel  shell.  At  the  same  time  General  Cov- 
ington, mounted  on  a fine  white  horse,  gallant- 
ly led  the  Third  Brigade  against  the  enemy’s 
left,  near  the  river,  and  the  battle  became  gen- 
eral. 'By  charge  after  charge  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties  the  British  were  pushed  back  almost 
a mile;  and  the  American  cannon,  placed  in 
fair  position  by  General  Boyd,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Swift,  did  excellent  execution 
for  a few  minutes.  The  squadron  of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  dragoons  was  early  in  the  field,  and 
much  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  but,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  unable  to  accomplbh 
much.  At  length  Covington  fell,  severely  wound- 
ed, and  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans  began 
to  fail.  It  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  Fohrth 
Brigade,  hard  pushed,  fell  back,  fc4lowed  by  Col- 
onel Coles.  This  retrograde  movement  affiected 
the  Third  Brigade,  and  it,  too,  fell  back  in  con- 
siderable disorder.  The  British  perceived  this, 
and  followed  up  the  advantage  gained  with  great 
vigor,  and  were  endeavoring,  by  a flank  move- 
ment, to  capture  Boyd’s  cannon,  when  a gal- 
lant charge  of  cavalry,  led  by  Adjutant-General 
Walbach,  who  had  obtained  Armstrong’s  per- 
mission to  accompany  the  expedition,  drove 
them  back  and  saved  the  pieces.  The  effort 
was  renewed.  Lieutenant  Smith,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  cannon,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 
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emment.  His  antecedents  were  welJ  known, 
and  did  not  recommend  him  for  a responsi- 
ble position.  Tho  weakness  of  his  patriot- 
ism  under  tcraptations,  and  his  too  free  in- 
dulgence iu  intoxicating  drinks,  were  noto- 
rious. liampton  was  totally  unfit  for  the 
responsible  station  in  whicli  he  wan  placed ; 
and  Aitustrongy  who  w'as  a fellow’-soldiei 
the  old  war  for  indc- 


with  them  both 
peodoneo,  lat-kcd  some  of  tho  qualities  most 
essential  in  the  lulministration  of  the  ex- 
traordinary functions  of  his  office  in  time 
of  war.  His  presence  on  the  frontier  dur- 
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present  lower  bridge  over  the  river  at  French 
Mills,  or  Fort  Covington.  Those  generals  soon 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  the  command 
of  the  army  devolved  on  the  younger  and  en- 
ergetic leader,  Grencral  Brown,  who  made  his 
head* quarters  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
above  the  Mills,  now  on  the  corner  of  Water 
and  plmteaugay  streets,  in  Fort  Covington, 
There  he  received  his  commission  of  Major- 
General  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
Hampton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  retired  to 
Flattsburg,  having  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
entering  Canada  again.  Wilkinson  ordered 
him  to  join  the  main  army  at  French  Mills, 
with  his  four  thousand  men ; hut  the  disobe- 
dient leader,  learing  General  Izard,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  command,  abandoned  the  service, 
and  retired  to  his  immense  sugar 


one-half  of  the  little  army  befi[>re  they  were  fair- 
ly housed  in  well-regulated  cantonments. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  distress  among  the 
soldiers,  British  emissaries  tried,  hy  the  secret 
circolatioa  of  written  and  printed  placards,  to 
seduce  the  suffering  men  from  their  allegiance. 
♦^The  American  soldiers/ ■ said  a written  pla- 
card nailed  upon  a tree  during  a dark  night, 
‘‘who  may  wish  to  quit  the  unnatural  war  in 
which  they  arc  at  present  engaged  will  receive 
the  arrears  due  to  tliein  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  extent  of  five  months’  pay,  on 
their  arrival  at  tire  British  outposts.  No  man 
shall  be  required  to  serve  against  his  own  coun- 
try.” The  lure  failed.  It  is  believed  that  not 
a single  soldier  of  American  birth  was  enticed 
away  by  such  promises. 

The  enemy  frequently  menaced  the  canton* 
meut  at  Famch  Mills,  as  well  as  at  Flattsburg  ; 
and  toward  the  close  of  January  Wilkineon  re- 
ceived orders  from  tlw;  War  Department  to  break 
up  the  )>c^t  on  Salmon  River.  Early  in  Feb- 
niary  the  movement  was  made.  The  flotilla 
wfii’  destroyed  as  fully  as  the  ice  in  which  it  was 
imbedded  would  permit,  and  the  barracks  were 
consumed.  The  hospital  at  Malone  was  aban- 
doned j and  while  Brown,  witli  a large  portion 
of  the  troops,  marched  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
to  Sackett’s  Harbor,  the  reniainder  accompanied 
the  Coraraandcr-in-Chief  to  Flatuburg.  The 
enemy  at  Cornwall  was  apprised  of  this  move- 
ment, and  crossed  the  river  on  the  icc  on  the 
I day  when  the  last  American  detachment  left 
I French  MiiU.  They  were  regulars,  Canadian 
I militia,  and  Indians,  and  plunder  seemed  to  l»e 
j their  chief  object.  In  this  they  were  indulged, 
and  the  abandoned  frontier  suffered  much. 

Thus  closed  the  event.s  of  the  Cam))aign  of 
1813  on  the  Northern  Frontier, 


plantations  in 
Louisiana,  followed  by  tbe  contempt  of  virtuous 
and  patriotic  men. 

General  Brown  at  once  adopted  measures  for 
making  the  troops  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Huts  were  constructed  f hm  this  was  a work 
of  much  labor,  and  consumed  several  weeks. 
Meanwhile  severe  winter  weather  came.  They 
were  on  the  45th  parallel,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  December  the  cold  became  intense.  Most 
of  the  soldiers  had  lost  their  blankets  and  extm 
clothing  in  the  disastrous  voyage  to  Grenadier 
Island,  or  in  tbe  battle  on  Chrystler’s  field.  Even 
the  sick  had  no  shelter  but  tents  for  a whiles 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  was  a wilderness, 
and  provisions  w^ere  not  only  scarce  but  of  in- 
ferior quality.  A great  quantity  of  medicines 
and  hospital  stores  had  been  lost  through  mis- 
management, and  these  could  not  lie  procured 
iihort  of  Albany,  a distance  of  two  liundre<l  and 
fifty  miles.  The  mortality  among  the  sick  be- 
came frightful,  and  disease  prostrated  nearly 
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After  a long  fever  of  snspense  and  hope  I 
won  at  lost  the  sweet  confession  and  prom- 
ise from  the  lips  of  Josephine.  Swiftly  all  my 
doubts  and  pains  forsook  me.  A heavenly  glow 
overspread  my  soul.  Then  followed  a month  of 
ineffable  happiness,  blissful  days  and  nights, 
when  my  heart  seemed  almost  ready  to  burst,  it 
was  80  full  of  love  and  joy ! 1 can  not  now  look 
back  and  think  of  those  days  but  again  my  heart 
seems  ready  to  break — not  with  love  or  with  joy. 

After  it  was  understood  that  Josephine  was 
to  be  my  wife,  and  her  parents  had  given  their 
consent,  I used  to  spend  all  my  evenings  at  the 
cottage.  Her  mother — a cold,  reserved  woman, 
of  whom  1 had  always  stood  somewhat  in  awe — 
smiled  upon  me  as  I had  never  believed  she 
could  smile,  and  fondly  called  me  her  son.  The 
father  told  me  his  roost  entertaining  stories,  and 
talked  with  me  familiarly  of  politics  and  of  the 
farm.  To  think  how  1 loved  these  old  people 
for  her  sake ! — to  remember  how  happy  1 was 
then! 

But  suddenly  a change  came  over  the  family. 
Love  made  my  sense  so  keen  that  I perceived  it 
one  evening  before  I entered  the  house.  Jose- 
phine ran  as  usual  to  welcome  me ; her  mother 
smiled  the  same;  Mr.  Herbert  had  never  ai>- 
peared  so  kind  to  me.  Yet  1 could  not  be  de- 
ceived. 1 knew  that  something  was  concealed 
from  me ; and  after  passing  an  unhappy  evening 
I went  home  with  a heavy  heart. 

Two  or  three  times  I bad  seen  J udge  Elmer’s 
horse  standing  at  Mr.  Herbert's  gate.  He  was 
a man  of  influence  and  wealth ; Mrs.  Herbert 
was  ambitious  in  her  choice  of  friends ; and  I 
was  glad  for  her  sake,  knowing  how  well  his 
visits  would  please  her.  But  that  night,  as  I 
lay  awake  in  my  lonely  room,  tormented  with 
doubts,  something  whispered,  ‘*The  Judge’s 
attentions  flatter  them,  and  they  think  that 
Josephine  might  have  looked  higher  for  a hus- 
band.*’ 

My  misery  kept  me  awake  all  night.  The 
next  day  1 had  work  to  do  which  compelled  me 
to  stifle  my  impatience  until  evening.  But  as 
soon  as  1 could  get  away  from  my  tasks  I hasti- 
ly changed  my  dress,  and  ran  across  the  fields 
to  Mr.  Herbert’s  house. 

As  I approached  I saw  a cloud  of  dust  in  the 
distance,  and  the  Judge’s  chaise  coming  down 
the  road.  It  bad  stood  at  Mr.  Herbert’s  gate 
only  the  day  before,  and  the  sight  of  it  arriving 
again  so  soon  filled  me  with  a vague  terror  and 
jealousy.  I crept  through  the  garden  hardly 
knowing  what  I should  do.  As  I drew  near  the 
house,  upon  the  side  opposite  the  road,  I per- 
ceived that  the  door  was  open,  and  presently 
discovered  Mrs.  Herbert  talking  with  Josephine, 
who  was  weeping,  while  her  father  walked  up 
and  down,  smoking,  with  a troubled  air.  I felt 
a devouring  anxiety  to  bear  what  was  said.  Pas- 
sion overcame  all  sense  of  honor  or  shame;  a 
shadowy  vine  favored  my  insane  wish,  and  there 
I stood  and  listened. 
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“Don’t  vex  the  girl;  don’t  vex  her!”  said 
Mr.  Herbert.  “Let  her  do  as  she  pleases.” 

“Of  course,”  said  his  wife,  “she  will  do  as 
we  wish  to  have  her.” 

“ Oh,  I can’t ! I can’t!”  said  Josephine.  “ I 
have  promised  to  marry  Hugh ; I love  him!  It 
will  kill  him  to  be  disappointed!” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Mr.  Herbert,  walking  to  the 
door  and  smoking  violently.  “ If  she  has  made 
the  promise  she  ought  to  keep  it.” 

I can  not  remember  what  other  words  were 
spoken,  only  that  they  filled  me  with  fury  and 
fear.  Josephine  was  speaking  when  the  J iidge’s 
chaise  stopped  at  the  gate.  The  arrival  brought 
confusion  to  the  group,  and  Josephine  arose  and 
fied.  She  ran  out  at  the  door.  She  met  me 
face  to  face.  She  uttered  a ciy  and  recoiled, 
guilty  and  terror-stricken. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  quickly  asked  her 
mother. 

Jose))hine  gasped  out  my  name.  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, who  did  not  see  me,  harried  her  from  the 
door. 

“ Gk)  and  meet  him !”  she  whispered.  ‘ ‘ Talk 
to  him  and  keep  him  in  the  garden—- don’t  let 
him  know  any  thing  yet!” 

The  door  was  closed.  I moved  toward  Jose- 
phine as  she  stood  there,  white  and  trembling, 
and  fastened  my  grasp  upon  her  wrist.  She 
made  no  resistance  as  I drew  her  away,  only 
gasping  a little,  and  looking  up  at  me  with  wild 
and  frightened  looks.  I drew  her  toward  the 
well,  thinking  I would  fling  her  down  into  it, 
and  bury  her  with  stones,  my  heart  was  so  dead- 
ly in  its  wrath.  She  seemed  to  read  my  savage 
purpose. 

“Don’t,  don’t !”  she  faltered.  “ I love  yon, 

I love  you,  Hugh!” 

“ How  dare  you  tell  me  that  ?”  I said,  fiercely. 

“ Why,  Hugh ! what  have  I done  ?” 

“ Done ! what  have  you  done — peijured,  guilty 
woman  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she  said. 

“You  are  angry  without  cause.  I have  done 
nothing — nothing !” 

“ Beware,”  I answered,  quite  beside  myself— 

“ beware  how  you  trifle  with  me  now ! I know 
all.  I have  heard.  Don’t  dare  to  speak  an- 
other lie ; for  maybe  we  shall  all  die  soon — the 
rich  man  who  is  coming  to  marry  you,  and  the 
wicked  woman  who  is  plotting  my  ruin — and  you 
too,  Josephine : you  first,  and  myself  last  1 So 
beware!” 

“Oh,  Hugh!”  she  articulated,  sinking  upon 
her  knees  and  clasping  mine,  and  looking  up  at 
me  with  despairing  features — “forgive  me,  spare 
me,  and  I will  tell  you  all !” 

“ Get  up,”  I said,  sternly.  I lifted  her  to  her 
fhet ; but  when  I saw  that  she  could  hardly  stand, 
so  great  was  her  fear,  a feeling  of  pity  came  over 
mo  and  I put  my  arm  about  her  waist,  support- 
ing her,  while  I led  her  to  an  arbor  in  the  gar- 
den. 

“ Oh,  you  will  not  be  too  cruel  with  me : yon 
will  not,  dear,  dear  Hugh!”  she  said.  “You 
are  kinder  than  you  were  I Oh  yes,  yes : you 
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are!  ‘you  are!” — and  she  embraced  me  with 
laughter,  and  tears,  and  sobs. 

I sat  down  upon  a bench  in  the  arbor,  and 
held  her  in  my  arms.  My  rage  was  giving  place 
^ to  grief.  1 dropped  fiery  tears  upon  the  fair 
head  that  press^  my  bosom.  At  length  she 
became  quiet,  and  lay  veiy  still  in  my  arms; 
and,  looking  upon  her,  I felt  my  sorrow  swelling 
up  more  and  more,  till  I could  contain  myself 
no  longer,  but  cried  out  in  anguish, 

“O  God!  how  I loved  you,  how  I loved 
you,  Josephine!  How  could  you  stab  my 
soul!” 

She  stretched  up  higher,  and  put  her  arms 
about  my  neck,  and  pressed  her  tearful  face  against 
my  cheek,  and  kissed  me  many  times,  weeping 
all  the  while  silently,  and  stealing  again  softly 
into  my  relenting  heart.  My  fury  and  despair 
at  the  thought  of  losing  her  were  all  gone.  1 felt 
sure  of  her  again — more  sure  than  ever.  Only 
the  dreadful  agony  remained,  of  knowing  that  for 
one  moment  her  truth  had  faltered — that  for  a 
single  instant  she  had  paused  and  weighed  me 
and  my  love  in  the  balance  with  the  rich  man 
and  his  gold.  That  perfidy  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  forgive.  But  when  she  told  me  every 
thing ; how  the  Judge  had  come  to  the  house  as 
a friend ; how  proud  and  happy  he  had  made 
her  parents ; the  great  joy  of  her  mother,  when 
she  learned  that  he  wished  to  make  Josephine 
his  wife,  and  the  mistress  of  his  wealth ; her 
own  indignant  rejection  of  the  offer,  and  firm 
persistence,  until  that  powerful  woman's  over- 
bearing will  had,  at  the  fatal  crisis  1 had  wit- 
nessed, driven  her  momently  insane,  and  made 
her  seem  to  hesitate  and  almost  accept — all  this, 
accompanied  by  protestations  of  love,  and  solemn 
promises  that  no  power  should  henceforth  divide 
us,  disarmed  my  resentment,  and  I gathered  her 
into  my  heart,  and  we  drank  then  and  there 
such  dear  and  dangerous  draughts  of  love  as  we 
had  never  before  dared  to  enjoy.  Proud  and 
exultant,  I rose  up,  feeling  that  she  was  all  mine, 
that  her  mother's  wicked  ambition  was  baffled, 
and  that  the  Judge  could  now  go  peaceably  home 
and  lock  up  his  gold. 

Hours  had  passed ; the  evening  was  advanced, 
when  we  heard  Mr.  Herbert  calling  us,  and  re- 
luctantly left  the  arbor.  He  met  us  at  the  door, 
and  said,  kindly, 

“Well,  my  children?” 

I grasped  his  hand  and  raised  it  to  my  lips. 

“ She  is  mine  !'*  I said.  “ Is  she  not  ? Have 
you  not  said  it  ?" 

“Certainly,  Hugh,  if  you  are  both  agreed.” 

**  Wo  are ! Say  we  are,  Josephine !” 

“ We  are,  we  are,  dear  father !” 

*‘Why,  what  does  this  mean?”  said  the  old 
man. 

“It  means,”  I replied,  “that  I know  all; 
that  she  has  told  me  every  thing,  and  promised 
again  to  be  my  wife,  and  never  to  give  another 
thought  to  that  man ; and  that  I appeal  to  you, 
her  father,  to  help  and  protect  her  while  I am 
away.” 

“ Yes^^es,  we  apj^l  to  you,  father,”  added 
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Josephine ; “ for  you  know  how  weak  I am,  and 
I fear — I fear!” 

This  distrust  of  herself  gave  me  a heavy  pang. 

The  old  man  wept. 

“Well,  well,”  he  said,  “I  am  glad  it  is  set- 
tled ; though  the  Judge  is  a good  friend  of  ours, 
and  mother  likes  him,  and  no  doubt  he  would 
make  Josephine  a kind  husband.” 

“ You  can  say  that  now  to  me !”  I exclaimed, 
bitterly.  “Oh,  Josephine,  I wish  that  I had 
died  before  this  night  !'* 

“There,  there!  don't  feel  hurt,”  he  replied. 

“ I want  Josephine  to  be  happy,  and  if  she  has 
made  her  choice  let  that  end  it.  So  don’t  re- 
sent what  I said : yon  know  it  is  natural  that 
we  should  wish  her  to  marry  well,  and  there  is 
not  a kinder,  better  man  than  the  Judge.” 

“Not  richer!”  I added,  with  gall.  “That 
makes  all  the  difference.  But  remember,  it  is 
settled : she  is  mine,  and  she  is  not  to  be  teased 
and  made  unhappy.” 

“ Has  he  gone,  father?”  whispered  Josephine. 

“ No ; he  is  talking  with  your  mother.” 

“ Conspiring  to  rob  me !”  1 said,  through  my 
teeth.  But  then  the  memory  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  arbor  arose  within  me,  and  kissing  Jose- 
phine, and  shaking  hands  with  her  father,  I bid 
them  good-night,  and  went  home  almost  happy. 

The  next  day  I saw  Mrs.  Herbert's  little 
kitchen  girl  coming  along  the  road,  bearing 
something  in  her  hand.  As  she  drew  near  I 
discovered  that  it  was  a letter.  A presentiment 
of  impending  evil  made  me  faint,  for  I knew  the 
message  was  for  me,  and  I guessed  its  purport 
even  before  I saw  my  name  in  Mrs.  Herbert's 
ominous  handwriting  upon  the  envelope.  1 
opened  it  and  read  these  words : 

Hugh,  I hsTe  beard  irith  sorrow  and  regret  of  your 
conduct  la«t  night.  After  the  temper  yon  have  shown 
to  Joseplilne  I can  no  longer  feel  it  safe  to  intrust  you 
with  her  happiness.  And  after  the  upjust  and  insulting 
language  you  have  U'ed  respecting  me,  it  is  thought  ad- 
visable that  you  should  diacoiilinue  your  visits  to  our 
house.  Jo^t^ephiue  has  now  recovered  her  reason,  which 
she  seemed  to  have  lost  in  the  alarm  and  excitement 
caused  by  yoiu*  violence,  and  this  note  expresses  her  feel- 
ings as  well  as  my  own.  If  this  decision  gives  you  pain, 
remember  tliat  yon  have  brought  it  all  upon  yourselt*' 

I Stood  stupefied,  crushing  up  the  letter  in 
my  hands,  when  I heard  my  name  spoken  two 
or  three  times,  and  felt  some  one  palling  my 
sleeve. 

“Don’t  you  mind  it,  Hugh.  I’m  on  yonr 
side,”  said  the  girl,  with  sparkling  eyes.  “I 
like  you  better  than  all  the  rest.  1 can  tell  you 
something.” 

“Tell  me  all  you  know.  Qnick!  quick!” 

And  I seized  her  arm  in  my  impatience. 

“ Mrs.  Herbert  has  fixed  it  all,”  she  added. 

“ I had  my  ear  at  the  stove-pipe  hole,  up  stairs, 
when  she  was  talking  with  Judge  ^mer  last 
night.” 

“Josephine,”  I said,  “does  she  — has  she 
agreed?” 

“ They  brought  her  into  the  room  after  you 
was  gone.  The  J ndge  talked  to  her  some  time, 
and  told  her  how  happy  he  thought  ho  conld 
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make  her  and  the  old  folks  with  his  means — he 
talked  a good  deal  about  his  means — and  asked 
her  to  think  of  it  till  next  week,  and  then  he 
went  away;  and  they  praised  him,  and  said 
what  a good  man  he  was,  and  how  rich  and  re- 
spected, and  what  a kind  husband  he  would 
make,  and  all  that;  and  Josephine  sat  crying 
all  the  time  till  her  mother  asked  her  what  you 
had  said  and  done,  and  she  was  fool  enough  to 
tell.  How  mad  I was  at  herl” — and  the  girl 
shook  her  fist. 

“ What  else?”  I demanded. 

“Not  much;  only  Mrs.  Herbert  said  it  all 
happened  just  right,  and  she  would  make  that 
an  excuse  to  forbid  you  the  house.” 

All  this  I heard.  Then  I read  over  the  mo- 
ther’s letter,  and  crushed  it  up  again  as  1 would 
have  crushed  her  heart. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  cried  Mary — for  I 
had  started  off,  with  a sudden  impulse,  to  tear 
up  the  perfidy  by  its  roots.  “Don’t  go  there — 
don’t,  if  you  please,  Hugh.  She’ll  know  I told 
you,  and  then  won’t  she  give  it  to  me !” 

“Don’t  fear,”  I said.  “I  shall  not  betray 
you,  poor  girl.” 

“ Oh,  but  you  will — ^you  can’t  help  it,  you  are 
so  white  and  angry  I And,  don’t  you  see,  you’ll 
only  make  more  trouble,  and  set  Josephine 
against  you,  maybe.” 

Then  remembering  how  violent  I had  been 
the  night  before,  I feared  that  already  I had 
made  Josephine  dread  and  hate  me,  and  repent- 
ed that  I had  given  the  family  that  single  poor 
excuse  for  their  treachery. 

“ Wait  till  you  get  over  it  a little,”  the  girl 
went  on,  “ and  I’ll  carry  Josephine  any  mes- 
sage you  please — tell  her  to  meet  you  in  the 
arbor  to-night  at  eight  o’clock,  shall  I ?” 

Impatient  as  I was  to  confront  and  denounce 
the  wrong,  I felt  that  Mary’s  little  head  was 
wiser  than  mine;  and  having  agreed  to  the 
course  she  proposed,  I sent  her  away.  I now 
found  it  impossible  to  return  to  my  work.  I 
wandered  to  the  woods,  and  waited  in  torments 
of  suspense  for  the  night.  At  dusk  I approach- 
ed Mr.  Herbert’s  house.  It  was  eight  o’clock, 
and  not  yet  dark,  when  I reached  the  arbor  and 
concealed  myself.  I shrink  even  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  doubts,  the  sickness  of  heart,  and 
burning  sense  of  wrong  which  I suffered  then 
and  there  waiting  for  Josephine.  The  last 
gleam  of  twilight  faded.  Darkness  and  silence 
were  all  around  me.  Every  note  of  the  lonely 
katydid,  piping  her  harsh  song  in  the  tree  by 
the  wall,  pierced  my  heart  with  inexpressible 
pain.  At  one  moment  I groaned  with  resent- 
ment against  Josephine ; the  next  I longed  only 
to  hear  her  footstep  and  to  clasp  her  to  my  break- 
ing heart.  I stepped  out  of  the  arbor.  The 
stars  were  shining  above,  mocking  the  anguish 
of  my  soul  with  their  cool,  calm  rays.  I walk- 
ed toward  the  house.  There  was  a light  burn- 
ing within,  but  all  was  still. 

“ She  will  not  come!  she  will  not  come!”  I 
said,  after  long  watching.  I threw  myself  upon 
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find  no  peace;  my  thoughts  of  prayer  tamed 
to  bitter  curses,  and,  rising  up  in  rage,  I ad- 
vanced to  the  door,  when  something  bade  me 
pause.  Perhaps  Josephine  had  not  been  able 
to  escape  from  her  mother’s  eye;  she  would 
come  to  me  yet,  or  at  least  she  would  send  Mary 
with  some  message : such  were  my  thoughts.  I 
returned  to  the  arbor;  I remembered  the  happi- 
ness of  the  past  night,  the  endearments  which 
had  consecrated  the  place.  Now  darkness  and 
loneliness  possessed  it,  and  dreadful  doubts  whis- 
pered that  such  bliss  would  be  mine  no  more. 

I sat  down  upon  the  seat  where  she  had  sat ; I 
tried  to  imagine  her  there  again ; I called  her 
name  with  sighs  and  tears.  Then  I walked  to 
the  well,  and  looked  down  into  the  black  cavity, 
and  thought  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  sink  into 
its  cool,  still  waters,  and  so  be  at  rest. 

When  I raised  my  head  and  turned  again 
the  light  in  the  cottage  had  disappeared.  I 
now  took  fresh  courage,  trusting  that  Josephine 
would  come  to  me,  or  at  least  give  me  some  sig- 
nal as  soon  as  her  parents  had  retired.  But  I 
looked  in  vain  for  a light  in  her  room.  The 
perfect  gloom  and  silence  which  enwrapped  the 
cottage  alarmed  me.  I made  the  circuit  of  the 
house ; not  a ray  was  visible  within,  not  a sound 
was  heard.  I waited  a long  time,  then  threw  a 
pebble  against  Josephine  s window.  I heard  it 
click  the  glass  and  fall  down  upon  the  vine  leaves 
beneath.  I held  my  breath,  and  watched  and 
listened — ^but  there  was  no  signal.  I thought — 

“ Perhaps  she  is  afraid.”  I threw  another  peb- 
ble. Then  I spoke  her  name. 

“ Josephine !”  I said,  “ it  is  I — speak  to  me!” 

No  response. 

“ Josephine ! Josephine!  for  pity’s  sake,  one 
word  I” 

Then  came  the  torturing  thought  that  she 
had  gone  early  to  bed,  perhaps  before  my  ar- 
rival, and  that  now,  and  all  the  time  I had 
been  watching  and  waiting,  she  was  lying  there 
in  deep,  unconscious  sleep. 

“She  has  no  heart,”  I said;  “no  love,  no 
pity.  Unworthy!  unworthy!  I pluck  her  from 
my  soul !” 

Then  another  and  very  different  thought  sug- 
gested itself.  “Her  mother  is  cautious:  she 
sleeps  with  her  to-night.”  And  no  longer 
blaming  Josephine  so  heavily,  but  concentrating 
all  my  heart’s  bitter  thoughts  against  her  mo- 
ther, I left  the  garden,  crossed  the  fields  in  dark- 
ness, reached  home,  and  crept  to  my  wretched 
bed. 

The  next  morning  I was  feverish,  but  my 
nerves  were  strung  to  a resolute  purpose ; and, 
having  dressed  myself  with  care,  I walked  to 
the  house  which  I was  forbidden  to  enter.  With 
right  and  truth  for  my  allies  1 felt  strong  and 
bold.  It  was  a fresh  dewy  morning ; and  as  I 
entered  the  sweet-scented  yard  the  loneliness 
and  misery  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene  a few 
hours  before  appeared  like  some  horror  of  which 
I had  dreamed.  I was  keenly  susceptible  to  the 
beauty  and  joy  around  me,  and  I had  more  than 
once  caught  myself  singing  snatches  of  songs  by 
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the  way.  At  the  door  I met  Mr.  Herbert,  who 
looked  a little  embarrassed  at  first,  but  never- 
theless greeted  me  with  his  old  cordial  smile, 
and  invited  me  to  go  in. 

“Fine  morning.  How  do  you  do ?*’ 

“Very  well,”  I said,  in  the  commonplace 
phrase  of  village  life.  “ How  are  you  all  here  ?” 

“All  well,  I believe;  all  that  are  at  home,” 
he  replied,  and  then  adroitly  made  his  escape. 

I found  myself  standing  face  to  face  with 
Mrs.  Herbert.  I bowed  low  without  speaking. 

“ (lood-morning,  Hugh,”  she  said,  in  a tone 
unusually  kind  and  cheerful;  but  there  was 
something  hollow  and  false  in  it,  and  her  face 
was  pale,  with  an  extraordinaiy  tightness  about 
her  lips  as  she  smiled. 

“ I was  honored  with  a letter  from  you  yes- 
terday,” I said ; and  my  own  voice  astonished 
and  encouraged  me,  it  was  so  deep,  and  clear, 
and  strong. 

“ Yes,”  said  she,  nervously.  “ Sit  down.  I 
thought  it  best  to  write  to  you.  I hoped  to  save 
all  of  us  the  pain  of  an  interview.  But  I am 
not  sorry  you  have  come.” 

“ Did  you  think  I would  not  come?”  I asked. 
And  straightway  I proceeded  to  recount  to  her 
my  wrongs  and  her  own  treachery.  Her  face 
grew  whiter  still,  and  the  tightness  about  her 
lips  increased,  with  an  occasional  quick,  violent 
twitching,  and  her  eyes  dared  not  once  encoun- 
ter mine.  So  she  sat  and  heard  me  through ; 
and  I added,  “ This  is  what  1 came  to  say  to 
you.  I have  be&i  angry,  God  forgive  me ; but 
1 am  not  angry  now.  I speak  the  simple,  earn- 
est truth  of  my  heart.  In  your  own  heart  you 
know  that  it  is  truth,  and  you  will  not  deny  it.” 

“I  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  deny 
any  thing,”  she  answered.  “Think  of  us-- 
think  of  me — as  you  please.  After  what  has 
passed  it  is  not  possible  that  ever  you  should 
make  one  of  my  family.  No  man  can  marry 
my  child  who  holds  such  opinions  of  me.  There, 
Sir,  is  the  door,  which  I request  you  never  to 
enter  again.” 

Her  words  fell  like  flints,  bard  and  separate, 
one  upon  another.  I stood  up  and  replied, 

“Your  child,  Mrs.  Herbert,  is  pledged  to  me. 
You  know  that  her  heart  is  all  mine.  As  long 
as  I am  assured  of  that — until  I hear  her  own 
lips  recant  what  she  has  solemnly  declared — I 
shall  seek  her  and  claim  her  wherever  she  is.  I 
will  leave  your  house,  madam,  but  not  until  I 
have  seen  her,  if  she  is  in  it.” 

“ I am  very  thankful  that  she  is  not  in  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Herbert.  “ I expected  this,  and  took 
precautions  to  save  my  child  from  your  vio- 
lence.” 

“ My  violence,  madam  ?” 

“ Yes ; I regard  you  as  a dangerous,  vindic- 
tive person.  What  yon  said  and  did  to  her  last 
I do  not  know ; but  1 do  know  that  it  almost  un- 
settled both  her  health  and  her  reason.” 

I felt  a wrathful  response  surging  in  my 
breast  at  those  unjust  words ; but  I simply  said, 

“Am  I to  understand  that  Josephine  is  not  at 
home?” 
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“ You  are.” 

“Then  I shall  call  again  when  she  is  at 
home.” 

‘ ‘ You’d  better  not ! I warn  you— I command 
you!” 

I cast  my  eyes  upward ; I felt  them  fill  with 
tears,  as  I said, 

“God  judge  between  you  and  me!  I shall 
do  what  I feel  to  be  right,  without  falsehood 
and  without  fear.” 

Then  I turned  and  departed. 

A strange  power  had  been  upon  me  through 
all  this  interview ; but  now  that  it  was  ended  I 
felt  my  strength  suddenly  sinking,  and  before  I 
had  passed  the  gate  I was  tremulous  and  power- 
less as  a child. 

I saw  Mr.  Herbert  approaching,  carrying  n 
pail.  He  seemed  desirous  to  avoid  me.  I 
called  to  him  and  we  met.  * 

“Do  you  remember  the  night  before  last, 

Mr.  Herl^rt,  what  I said,  what  Josephine  said, 
and  what  you  promised?” 

“It  seems  to  me  I remember  something, 

Hugh ; yes,  I remember,”  faltered  the  old  man. 

“I  am  your  friend,  Hugh,  believe  me.” 

“ Then  tell  me  where  she  is !” 

“ Her  mother  thought  it  best  that  she  should 
be  kept  quiet  for  a few  days  and  have  time  to 
settle  her  thoughts ; and  she  sent  her  off  some- 
where— to  visit  some  friends,  I believe.” 

“ How — when  did  she  go?” 

“ Yesterday  afternoon — Mary  went  with  her 
in  the  buggy.  Mary  will  drive  home  this 
morning;  but  I suppose  Josephine  will  be  ab- 
sent a week,  perhaps  longer.” 

“Tell  me  where  she  is,”  I pleaded,  “and  I 
promise  you  that  I will  never  speak  to  her  one 
unkind  word !” 

“ I can’t  tell ; I did  not  ask,  for  I did  not 
wish  to  know.” 

The  old  man  burst  into  tears.  I understood 
his  heart — so  kind,  yet  so  weak.  Solicitude  for 
Josephine  his  youngest,  and  now  his  only  child — 
a tender  regard  for  me,  together  with  something 
of  his  wife’s  ambition  for  wealth — and  certainly 
with  a timid  deference  to  her  more  powerful  and 
determined  spirit,  added  to  which  the  conscious- 
ness, not  to  be  stifled,  of  a great  wrong  being 
done : such  were  the  conflicting  feelings  whicli 
agitated  him.  I took  his  hand  and  he  pressed 
mine  with  emotion. 

“ It  will  all  be  for  the  best,  I hope,”  he  said : 

“for  you  and  for  all  of  us,  Hugh.” 

“It  is  vain  to  hope  and  do  nothing,”  I re- 
plied. “If  you  stand  tamely  by  and  see  your 
child  driven  to  a match  against  which  her  whole 
nature  revolts,  the  sin  is  yours.  I have  said  it. 

You  will  remember  when  the  day  of  sorrow 
comes.” 

“I  trust  that  day  may  be  distant;  I pray 
that  no  unhappiness  may  come  to  our  child  I” 
murmured  the  old  man. 

I could  not  return  home — the  very  thought  of 
home  was  repugnant  to  me.  I wandered  over 
the  hills  and  through  the  woods.  Oh  the 
w'eary,  weary  day ! Josephine’s  love  had  w'a- 
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vered  once,  it  might  falter  again.  Bat  for  this, 
but  for  the  fact  that  I had  myself  witnessed  her 
weakness,  nothing  could  have  destroyed  my 
faith  in  her,  or  brought  such  anguish  to  my 
spirit.  I could  find  no  rest  or  solace  any 
where.  The  cool  nooks  in  the  woods,  the  great 
trees,  always  before  so  friendly,  the  brooks  and 
mossy  banks  that  had  never  until  now  refused 
to  cool  my  fever  and  soothe  my  pain — all  de- 
nied that  they  ever  knew  me ; and  wherever  I 
walked  fell  the  shadow  of  my  despair,  and 
wherever  I laid  myself  down  a bed  of  torment 
was  prepared. 

Josephine  was  to  be  absent  a week,  perhaps 
longer,  and  I— could  I endure  another  day  of 
such  suspense  ? I firmly  believed  that  she  had 
gone  to  stay  with  some  friends  of  Judge  El- 
mer^s.  They  would  fiatter  and  influence  her — 
that  was  her  mother’s  policy.  They  would 
labor  to  make  her  forget  me ; and  I was  not  to 
see  her,  or  speak  one  word  for  myself,  or  feel 
that  I had  in  the  world  a friend  who  would 
speak  one  word  for  me  to  keep  me  in  her  re- 
membrance during  this  time!  And  perhaps 
(this  thought  went  through  me  like  a sword) 
they  would  work  upon  her  weakness  and  vanity 
until,  in  some  fatal  moment,  wringing  from  her 
something  like  consent,  they  would  arrange  a 
hasty  marriage,  and  she  would  be  the  Judge’s 
wife  and  lost  to  me  forever ! 

In  vain  1 reasoned  that  if  she  would  be  so 
perfidious  and  weak  she  was  unworthy  of  me, 
and  I ought  to  leave  her  to  her  fate.  I found 
no  consolation  in  that  thought.  I loved  her  so 
I felt  that  I could  forgive  every  thing,  and  give 
up  pride,  ambition,  all  the  world  for  her. 

My  hope  was  i^  Mary.  I longed  to  see  her 
returning  by  the  road.  Perhaps  Josephine 
would  be  with  her.  At  least  she  would  bring 
with  her  some  message  from  Josephine  to  me. 
I had  this  thing  to  hope  for,  and  torture  myself 
with  all  the  forenoon.  In  all  my  restless  wan- 
derings I kept  within  sight  and  sound  of  the 
road ; my  heart  throbbing  violently,  then  grow- 
ing faint  with  every  vehicle  that  appeared.  At 
last  the  well-known  buggy  came  in  sight.  Mary 
was  riding  alone.  In  a minute  1 was  at  the 
road  eager  to  waylay  her. 

Mary ! Mary !”  I cried. 

How  do  you  do,  Hugh  ?’*  answered  the  girl’s 
shrill  voice. 

“ Where  have  you  been  ? where  is  Josephine?” 

“I’ve  been  to  carry  her  over  the  mountain. 
Did  you  come  to  the  arbor  last  night  ?” 

“Oh,  Mary ! did  Josephine  know  I was  com- 
ing to  meet  her  there?” 

“ Of  course,  I told  her.” 

“ What  did  she  say  ?” 

“ She  said  she  was  afraid  it  wasn’t  best.” 

“ Afraid  it  was  not  best !”  I groaned.  “ And 
so  she  went  away  and  left  me  at  such  a time.” 

“Oh,  that  was  her  mother’s  notion,”  Mary 
said.  “And  of  course  Josephine  does  just  as 
her  mother  wants  her  to— the  silly  thing  1”  The 
girl’s  black  eyes  flashed  with  scorn. 

“ She  sent  me  no  letter — no  message  ?” 


“ No,  she  said  she  thought  it  was  not  best.” 

Grief  and  rage  choked  my  voice. 

“Where  is  she?” 

“ If  you  go  to  find  her,  they  will  know  that  I 
told  you.  Josephine  herself  said  Pd  better  not 
tell  you,  and  the  old  woman  would  almost  kill 
me,  I’m  sure!” 

I seized  the  reins,  and  set  roy  foot  upon  the 
wheel,  and  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  were  dead- 
ly and  fierce  as  I looked  at  her  and  spoke. 

“ I have  a right  to  know,  and  you  shall  not 
leave  this  spot  till  you  have  told  me  1” 

“That’s  a fact,  you. ought  to  know,  and  I’ll 
tell  you,  if  I die  for  it ! ” exclaimed  Mary.  “ She’s 
gone  over  the  mountain  to  Colonel  Jordon’s. 

You’ll  find  her  there.  Now  let  me  go.” 

My  hand  dropped  from  the  rein,  my  foot  from 
the  wheel,  I drew  back,  and  the  vehicle  passed 
on. 

Mrs.  Jordon  was  Judge  Elmer’s  sister;  and 
it  was  she  who  had  introduced  him  to  the  Her- 
berts, and  selected  Josephine  for  his  wife. 

A chill  came  over  me ; I felt  benumbed ; my 
brain  grew  giddy  and  faint,  and  I lay  down  upon 
the  green  grass  by  the  road,  and  breathed  not 
once,  nor  moved  at  all  for  a long  wliile,  think- 
ing that  so  I should  die. 

I heard  a wagon  approach  and  stop ; and  a 
voice  said,  “ He  is  hurt another  said,  “ He  is 
dead  !”  and  a third  laughingly  cried,  “ Let  him 
alone,  he  is  drunk!”  And  I cared  nothing  for 
all  this,  but  lay  there,  perfectly  still,  thinking 
that  so  I should  die. 

Then  a chaise  drew  up.  Somebody  spoke  to 
me.  I made  no  answer.  A man  alighted  and 
bent  over  me. 

“Poor  fellow !”  he  said,  kindly,  “ what  is  the 
matter  ?” 

He  raised  my  head.  There  was  sympathy  in 
his  touch,  in  his  tones  of  voice.  But  I turned 
and  looked  up  at  him.  Suddenly  something 
ran  over  me  like  snakes ; I shook  him  away  from 
me,  and  arose  to  my  feet  with  horror  and  hate 
creeping  and  curdling  through  all  my  veins.  I 
glanced  upon  him  a moment,  then  walked  away. 

And  stepping  again  into  his  chaise  Judge  Elmer 
drove  on  to  Mr.  Herbert’s  house. 

I went  home  and  threw  myself  upon  my  bed. 
Toward  night  the  housekeeper  brought  me  some 
broth,  and  made  me  drink  it.  She  was  very 
kind  to  me,  and  os  she  asked  what  my  grief  was, 

I felt  that  it  would  take  something  of  the  insup- 
portable burden  from  my  soul  to  tell  her  a little  ; 
so  I began,  and  before  I was  aware,  I found  my- 
self relating  all  my  wrongs  and  sufferings,  and 
weeping  upon  the  good  old  creature’s  shoulder. 

She  spoke  many  comforting  words ; and  when 
she  had  left  me  I burst  out  crying  in  very  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  sending  so  kind  a minister 
to  me  in  my  sore  need. 

At  evening  I procured  a horse  and  set  out 
to  ride  over  the  mountain.  An  hour’s  gallop 
brought  me  in  sight  of  Colonel  Jordon’s  house. 

Then  I slackened  speed,  and  approached  with 
many  forebodings  the  spot  of  Josephine’s  retreat. 

As  I walked  my  horse  up  the  hill  a chaise  rat- 
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tied  by.  It  was  the  same  which  had  stopped 
beside  me  that  day  in  the  road ; and  making  a 
sharp  tnm  at  the  foot  of  the  avenue,  it  entered 
Colonel  Jordon’s  premises.  I followed  more 
slowly,  passed  the  open  gate,  and  rode  on  under 
the  shadows  of  the  elms  toward  the  house. 

Suddenly  I halted.  Before  me  were  the  open 
windows  of  the  house,  the  rooms  full  of  light,  of 
gayety,  and  laughter.  Seated  in  the  saddle,  I 
could  look  directly  in  upon  the  company.  In 
the  midst  was  Josephine.  1 saw  Judge  Elmer 
enter,  with  his  nieces  hanging  coquettishly  upon 
his  arms,  and,  bowing  around  to  the  guests,  ap- 
proach Josephine,  and  respectfully  offer  her  his 
hand.  Then  the  nieces  laughed,  significantly ; 
and  the  Judge  looked  pleased  and  benignant ; 
and  Josephine  blushed  and  put  on  her  sweetest 
smiles,  and  appeared  withal  so  flattered  and  hap- 
py that  1 could  have  struck  her  dead  upon  the 
spot. 

But  I swallowed  my  wrath,  and  sat  there  un- 
seen upon  the  horse,  instead  of  boldly  entering 
the  house,  as  I had  before  resolved  to  do ; and 
when  my  eyes  had  seen  and  my  ears  had  heard 
enough,  1 drew  the  rein,  turned  the  animal’s 
head  down  the  avenue  and  down  the  hill,  and 
rode  back  the  way  I came. 

Through  the  silent  night,  under  the  cold  stars, 
I rode,  not  dejected,  not  despairing,  but  with 
my  Arm  hands  clasped,  my  eyes  upturned  to 
heaven,  and  a purpose,  sublime  as  my  sorrow, 
entering  and  filling  my  soul.  The  greatness  of 
my  wrong  made  me  great  to  endure. 

And  as  for  the  days  and  nights  of  suffering 
that  ensued  let  them  be  nameless  and  unnoted. 
I returned  to  my  work,  was  cheerful  and  strong. 

Cjod’s  will  be  done  I”  I said  forever  to  myself, 
and  bowed  my  head  humbly,  and  was  not  all 
unhappy.  1 believed  Josephine  too  false  and 
shallow  to  be  worth  a thought  of  mine ; and  that 
conviction  helped  me  shut  her  image  from  my 
heart ; but  there  were  times  when  the  old  ten- 
derness would  well  up  again,  and  I yearned  for  her 
unspeakably. 

I^n  there  came  a rumor  that  the  wedding- 
day  was  set,  and  one  morning  I met  Mary  in 
the  village  street.  She  was  gayly  dressed,  proud, 
and  simpering. 

‘^How  do  yon  do,  Hugh?”  she  said,  passing 
affectedly  by. 

“You  seem  very  happy,  Mary.” 

“ I guess  you’d  think  so !”  And  she  tossed 
her  head.  “ Don’t  stop  me.  I’m  going  to  carry 
around  the  invitations.  1 suppose  you’ve  heard 
we’re  going  to  have  a wedding  to  our  house  ?” 

“ When  ?” — managed  to  articulate. 

“ Day  after  to-morrow.  They’re  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  morning,  and  start  right  off  on  a 
journey — to  Saratoga,  Niagara  Fulls,  and  I 
don’t  know  all  the  fine  places  I Fm  going  with 
Josephine.  Won’t  it  splendid?” 

“And — Josephine — I hope  she  is  happy!”  I 
said ; yet  1 know  not  that  1 hoped  so,  with  the 
old  anguish,  the  sense  of  shame  and  wrong, 
wringing  once  more  my  heart. 

“ Fool  if  she  ain’t ! ” cried  Mary.  “ They’re 


real  nice  people.  Judge  Elmer  has  got  lots  of 
money.  He  has  given  me  ever  so  many  pres- 
ents. And  I’m  going  to  live  with  ’em  after 
they’re  married — won’t  it  be  nice  I But  I must 
go.  Good-by  1 You  don’t  feel  bad  now,  do  you, 
Hugh?” 

She  harried  away,  and  I must  own  that, 
aside  from  the  pain  it  gave  me  to  hear  what  I 
had  heard,  it  grieved  me  much  to  know  that 
gifts  and  flatteries  had  deprived  me  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  that  poor  little  friend. 

All  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  all  the 
coming  night,  a strange  desire  agitated  me  to 
see  Josephine  once  more. 

On  the  following  day — the  day  before  the 
wedding  was  to  be — I proceeded  to  make  a call 
at  the  cottage. 

I was  calm  in  spirit,  but  alarm  and  conster- 
nation entered  with  me  at  the  door,  and  sent 
Josephine  flying  from  my  sight,  and  touched  her 
father’s  feeble  limbs  with  a palsy,  and  drove  the 
last  drop  of  blood  from  the  quivering  lips  of  his 
wife. 

“Why  are  you  here,  Hugh?”  the  latter 
tremblingly  asked. 

“ I have  come  to  see  Josephine,”  I answered. 

“It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  see  her!”  ex- 
claimed the  excited  woman.  “Why  do  you 
come  to  agitate  her  now  ?” 

“The  l^t  words  we  spoke  to  each  other  were 
vows  of  love  and  fidelity,”  I said.  “ For  that 
reason  I must  see  her,  that  both  her  soul  and 
mine  may  be  absolved.” 

“I  don’t  see  the  use,”  replied  Mrs.  Herbert. 
“ I can  not  give  my  consent.”  But  1 saw  her 
unquiet  spirit  waver  and  bend  before  the  calm 
supremacy  of  mine. 

“ It  is  not  my  wish  to  make  any  disturbance,” 
I said ; “ but  1 shall  see  Josephine  before  she  is 
married  to  that  man,  if  not  until  the  last  mo- 
ment. And  I think  you  would  rather  see  a 
lion  break  in  upon  your  wedding  than  me.  I 
have  certain  truths  to  speak  which  you  would 
not  gladly  hear  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the 
bridegroom  and  his  friends.  So  I think  it  bet- 
ter that  1 should  meet  her  now,  quietly  and  pri- 
vately, and  in  your  presence  if  you  choose.” 

She  left  the  room.  She  was  absent  a long 
while.  I conversed  with  Mr.  Herbert,  and 
opened  my  heart  to  him ; and  the  words  given 
me  to  speak  were  God’s  truth,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  him  in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  sin. 

Mrs.  Herbert  returned  and  conducted  me  to 
another  room,  where  Josephine  was  waiting, 
prepared  with  hypocritical  looks  to  receive  me. 

She  advanced  with  a smile,  putting  out  her 
hand;  but  1 stood  with  folded  arms,  looking 
gravely  but  kindly  upon  her,  from  a soul  filled 
with  s^ness  and  pity. 

“You  won’t  shake  hands  with  me,  Hugh  ?” 

“1  remember  when  last  our  hands  pressed 
each  other ; and  1 know  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing yours  is  to  be  given  away  forever,  Josephine. 
So  do  not  ofler  it  to  me  now  as  you  would  to  any 
indiflferent  acquaintance.  Put  off  those  lying 
smiles:  keep  them  for  others.  Let  us  talk  a 
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moment  together — truth  with  truth ; then  I will  “ I have  I”  And  even  as  she  spoke  she  strove 

go  away  content.”  to  kiss  me. 


Swiftly  the  smiles  vanished ; her  cheek  paled ; 
and  as  I led  her  to  the  sofa  she  sank  upon  it, 
covering  her  face  in  grief  and  shame.  Her 
mother  stood  by  and  saw  it  all. 

I sat  by  her  side  and  talked  to  her  half  an 
hour,  and  all  this  time  she  wept,  and  more  than 
once  Mrs.  Herbert  covered  her  own  face  and 
wiped  away  certain  tears. 

Then  I arose  to  go.  I took  the  mother’s  hand 
and  bade  her  farewell ; then  I placed  both  my 
hands  upon  Josephine’s  head,  bowed  before  me, 
and  forgave  her,  and  prayed  that  she  might  be 
happy,  and  said, 

“ So  we  part,  forever !” 

Then  Josephine  sprang  up  and  threw  her 
arms  about  mo,  and  cried  out, 

“ Don’t  go ! don’t  go  I Oh,  do  not  leave  me, 
Hugh !” 

Mrs.  Herbert  sprang  forward  in  alarm,  but  I 
put  her  away  with  a gesture.  Then  I unclasp- 
ed the  girl’s  arms  from  my  neck,  and  tenderly 
placed  her  again  upon  the  sofa,  smoothing  her 
hair  and  cheek  with  my  hands. 

“My  poor  lamb!”  I said— “my  poor  lamb!” 
Then  my  voice  choked ; but  looking  up  at  the 
mother,  I added,  “ Sacrificed ! bound  upon  the 
altar ! God  have  mercy  upon  you !” 

Again  I attempted  to  go,  but  Josephine  caught 
me,  and  once  more  wound  her  arms  about  me, 
and  looked  up  at  me  with  a countenance  full  of 
affection  and  despair. 

* ‘ I love  you  I I shall  always  love  you ! Hugh, 
believe  me,  I shall  suffer  more  than  you.  But  I 
have  one  solace — I shall  not  live.” 

The  mother  stood  by,  and  heard  that  too. 

“This  interview  must  not  be  prolonged,”  she 
uttered,  greatly  agitated. 

“ It  is  not  I who  prolong  it,”  I said. 

“ No,  no,  it  is  I !”  cried  Josephine.  “I  can’t 
let  you  go ! I will  not  let  you  go ! I am  your 
wife — ^you  know — you  know — that  night  in  the 
arbor — what  I promised — oh,  why  did  I ever 
forget!” 

Stormy  thoughts  swept  through  me — a mad 
impulse — to  speak  one  word — to  say  to  her, 
“Come!”  and  so  depart  from  that  house  with 
her  by  my  side,  reunited,  to  be  sundered  never 
more  on  earth.  Triumph  rose  up  within  me  as  I 
foresaw  the  impotent  fuiy  of  the  baffled  mother ; 
the  disgraceful  defeat  of  the  mean  match-makers, 
now  exulting  in  their  work ; the  chagrin  of  the 
bridegroom,  thus  bereft ; and  I swept  my  scorn- 
ful eye  about  me,  and  knew  for  a certainty  that 
all  and  every  one  of  them  were  then  in  my  pow- 
er ; but  my  soul  said,  “ Pause !”  and  I spoke : 

“ But  you  did  forget,  Josephine?” 

“Curse  me  for  it,  I did.” 

“ You  were  overpersuaded  by  your  mother  and 
by  his  friends — dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  his 
wealth— chilled  by  the  thought  of  my  poverty 
in  the  comparison.  This  is  so,  is  it  not  ?” 

She  faltered,  “Yes.” 

“ And  with  your  own  lips  you  have  deliber- 
ately promised  to  be  his  wife  to-morrow  ?” 
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Then  I grew  cold  and  stem,  and  put  her  from 
me. 

“Oh,  let  me  kiss  yon,”  she  pleaded,  “for  Uie 
last  time !” 

“Not  with  those  lips  that  have  made  that 
promise  to  him,  and  that  will  be  a bride’s  lips, 
to  be  kissed  by  him  and  all  his  friends  to-mor- 
row morning !” 

We  stood  near  the  stairs  in  the  entry,  I strug- 
gling vainly  to  reach  the  door,  the  mother  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  the  end,  Josephine  desperately 
drawing  me  back. 

“ My  child,  my  child,  you  must  not !” 

“You  have  had  your  will  in  eveiy  thing;  I 
^will  have  mine  in  this!”  said  Josephine.  She 
stepped  upon  the  stairs,  so  as  to  stand  as  high  as 
I ; then  passionately  drew  my  head  to  her  bo- 
som, and  pressed  it  there,  and  covered  it  all  over 
with  kisses ; and  I had  no  power  to  resist  her, 
not  even  when  she  reached  my  lips  and  de- 
voured them,  and  I felt  her  streaming  tears 
upon  my  face. 

Still  the  mother  stood  by,  and  saw  it  all,  and 
wrung  her  hands,  and  implored.  There  was 
also  another  witness — Mr.  Herbert,  whom  I dis- 
covered standing  aghast  in  the  door,  when  Jo- 
sephine released  me,  and  swooned  upon  the 
stairs. 

Cold  as  ice  and  stem  as  rock  I walked  out 
of  the  house,  little  knowing  how  soon  1 was  to 
enter  it  again  to  witness  a different  scene. 

I gave  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  meditation 
upon  the  hills.  Toward  evening  it  came  on  to 
rain.  A gloomy,  sad  September  night  set  in. 

But  I was  at  peace.  Was  Josephine  ? 

I went  to  bed  early.  For  weeks  I had  scarce- 
ly slept.  But  now  a heavenly  rest  descended 
upon  me,  and  I lay  in  sweet  trance-like  repose, 
thinking  great  and  solemn  thoughts,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  drip  of  the  rain  until  I fell  asleep. 

Strange  that  I should  sleep  that  night^ — night 
of  all  nights  in  my  life  I I awoke  with  a start. 

I could  not  think  I had  been  dreaming.  I be- 
lieved I heard  a voice.  It  seemed  Josephine’s ; 
it  had  called  to  me  with  piteous  accents  beneath 
my  window.  I sat  up  in  bed  and  listened. 
Darkness,  and  rain,  and  gusts  of  wind.  I arose, 
groped  my  way  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 
Clouds  filled  the  midnight  sky ; but  over  all  was 
the  full  moon,  invisible,  but  manifest  by  the  gray 
glimmer  that  filtered  down  through  the  dark. 

I put  out  my  head  till  the  gusts  whirled  my  hair 
and  I felt  the  cool  rain  upon  my  neck.  For  a 
moment  I imagined  that  I h^rd  a moan  not  far 
off,  and  that  I saw  a dim  figure  disappearing 
amidst  the  trees  of  the  orchard.  Was  it  all 
fancy  ? I strained  eye  and  ear,  but  heard  and 
saw  no  more. 

I returned  to  my  bed.  The  incident  produced 
a pow'erful  effect  upon  me.  I remembered  the 
parting  scene  at  Mr.  Herbert’s  house.  All  my 
old  tenderness  came  up  again  in  that  dark  and 
solitary  hour.  I forgot  Josephine’s  perfidy  and 
weakness,  remembering  only  her  love ; and  1 
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knew  then  that,  should  she  e^en  at  the  last  prove 
so  true  and  brave  as  to  come  to  me  through  the 
night  and  storm,  and  ask  me  to  receive  her 
back,  1 surelj  could  not  refuse,  but  that  1 would 
welcome  her  home  to  my  afi^tion,  and  wash 
away  all  my  own  sorrow  and  her  guilt  with  my 
tears. 

Thinking  these  thoughts,  and  imagining  many 
things — how  I would  take  her  in  out  of  the  storm, 
and  warm  her  in  my  arms,  and  give  her  the 
kisses  I had  that  day  refused — once  more  fell 
asleep. 

It  was  broad  day  when  I awoke.  It  was 
raining  still.  I thought  of  the  wedding  that 
was  to  take  place  at  ten  o’clock,  and  looked  at 
my  watch.  It  was  eight  'already.  I stood 
amazed  at  my  profound  and  prolonged  sleep, 
when  the  housekeeper  knocked  at  my  door.  I 
hastily  drew  on  my  clothes  and  opened  it. 

“I’m  glad  to  find  you  alive,”  she  said.  “ I 
have  rapped  here  three  times  since  seven  o’clock, 
but  no  answer  could  I get.” 

“There  was  never  such  sleep  known  before,” 
I replied. 

“’Twill  do  you  good — ^that’s  certain,”  said 
the  kind  woman.  “ But  did  yon  hear  nothing 
in  the  night?” 

“Hear?  what?” 

“ Noises  about  the  house.” 

“ Did  you  hear  any  ?”  I eagerly  asked. 

“ Snre  as  I stand  here,”  said  the  housekeep- 
er, “I  believe  there  was  some  one  under  your 
window  last  night!”  And,  looking  veiypale, 
she  sank  down  upon  a chair. 

“Tell  me  all  yon  know — every  thing  you 
heard !” 

“ Why,  you  see,  I was  woke  up  out  of  a sound 
sleep,  thinking  I heard  something;  and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  a kind  of  scratching  against 
the  side  of  the  house ; but  I couldn’t  tell  wheth- 
er ’twas  a critter  or  a human,  or  nothing  but  a 
limb  that  had  blown  down,  till  by  and  by  I 
heard  something  like  a sobbing  and  moaning ; 
and  then  a voice  said,  ‘Hugh!  Hugh!  Oh, 
Hugh,  speak  to  me!’  I heard  the  voice  three 
or  four  times;  but  I was  so  frightened  I didn’t 
dare  get  up  and  open  my  window ; and  I was 
just  thinking  I would  go  and  wake  you,  when  I 
heard  you  up  in  your  room ; and  after  that  I 
didn’t  hear  any  thing  more,  though  I lay  awake, 
and  didn’t  go.  to  sleep  again  at  all,  in  all  night, 
I was  so  excited  about  the  noise.” 

“ It  was  she ! Oh,  my  Josephine  I my  Jo- 
sephine!” I said. 

The  emotions  that  overpowered  me  during 
the  recital  of  the  housekeeper’s  story  gave  place 
to  a sudden,  impetuous  resolve.  I saw  J osephine 
as  she  was — weak  in  will,  easily  influenced,  lack- 
ing faith  in  herself,  moulded  to  falsehood  by  a 
calculating  mother,  yet  not  naturally  or  willf^ul- 
ly  wicked,  and  loving  me  with  a love  capable  of 
consuming  all  that  dross,  and  rendering  her 
worthy  of  mine. 

“ As  God  lives,”  I said,  “ that  wedding  shall 
not  take  place !” 

The  housekeeper  was  called  away ; but  pres- 


ently  she  returned,  much  excited,  and  spoke  to 
me  in  a hurried  whisper : 

“Mr.  Herbert  is  down  stairs — ^he  wants  to 
see  you.” 

“ Mr.  Herbert !” 

The  announcement  filled  me  with  agitation. 

Her  father! — what  business  could  he  have  with 
me  ? Had  Josephine  fallen  iU,  from  excitement 
and  exposure?  Had  her  parents  relented?  Had 
her  frenzy  and  despair  convinced  them  at  last  ? 

Why  this  visit  to  me  ? 

The  old  man  came  up  to  my  room.  He  look- 
ed hastily  about  the  chamber ; then  tottered  for- 
ward and  fell  upon  a chair. 

“ What  is  the  matter?”  I asked. 

“Josephine !”  he  began. 

“ Is  she  ill  ? Has  any  accident — ” 

“ She  is  gone!” 

Then  I understood  the  meaning  of  his  visit, 
of  his  strange  glance  about  my  room,  of  his 
white  face  and  shaking  limbs.  He  had  feared 
to  find  her  with  me ; but  now  a greater  fear  pos- 
sessed him. 

I could  not  speak. 

“ Her  room  was  found  empty  this  morning,” 
he  went  on,  with  a bewildered  air.  “Her  bed 
had  not  been  slept  in.  We  have  looked  for  her 
every  where;  then  we  concluded  you  must 
know.  If  you  do,”  he  burst  forth,  “ tell  me — I 
will  forgive  you:  any  thing  is  better  than  this 
suspense.” 

I stammered  forth  my  amazement  and  my  ig- 
norance. 

“Don’t  say  that!”  he  said.  “ I shall  be  glad 
to  know  that  she  is  with  yon.  She  shall  be 
yours,  Hugh — so  don’t  keep  me  in  doubt.” 

“]^fore  Heaven,”  I said,  “ this  is  all  a mys- 
tery to  me ! Don’t  be  too  much  alarmed.  Per- 
haps she  has  already  returned  home.” 

“ That’s  true !”  And  the  old  man  started  up, 
with  a gleam  of  hope.  “ She  would  naturally 
come  back  again,  wouldn’t  she  ? She  wouldn’t 
— ^yon  don’t  think  she  would— do  herself  an  in- 
juiy?” 

“ No,  no !”  I exclaimed.  “ Come,  I will  go 
with  you.” 

We  set  out  immediately.  We  walked  rapid- 
ly through  the  rain — the  poor  old  man  in  si- 
lence, I with  heart-breaking  thoughts,  remem- 
bering the  night  beneath  her  window,  when  I 
was  in  despair,  believing  that  she  slept;  and 
knowing  too  well  what  must  have  been  her  de- 
spair when  she  called  to  me  for  mercy  out  of 
the  darkness  and  storm,  and  I heeded  not  her 
cry. 

We  passed  the  mill-pond,  rufiBed  with  the 
rain : both  glanced  at  it,  shndderingly — I with 
chilling  fears,  recalling  the  temptation  which 
beset  me  that  night  on  my  return  to  end  my  sor- 
rows there,  and  inwardly  praying  that  the  good 
angels,  as  they  had  brought  me  safe  away,  had 
likewise  preserved  her. 

We  reached  the  cottage ; Mrs.  Herbert  flew 
out,  with  a pale,  questioning  face,  to  meet  us. 

“Hugh!  Hugh!  what  have  you  done  with 
Josephine?” 
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Madam,  what  have  you  done  with  Jose- 
phine?” I answered. 

Don’t  you  know  where — haven’t  you  taken 
her  away  ?”  she  wildly  inquired. 

If  I had  wished  to  take  her,  I should  have 
done  so  yesterday,  in  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
before  your  eyes.” 

She  tried  to  speak  again,  but  only  uttered  a 
wail.  The  old  man  walked  dejectedly  toward 
tlie  door.  We  followed  and  went  in  out  of  the 
rain.  At  sight  of  us  Mary  began  to  cry,  more 
with  peevishness  than  sorrow  seemingly. 

“ What  are  you  crying  about,  Mary  ?” 

“ If  she  don’t  come  back  there  won’t  be  any 
wedding ; and  we  sha’n^'t  go  to  Saratoga,”  whined 
the  girl. 

At  that  moment  a carriage  drove  up  to  the 
gate. 

Heavens!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Herbert, 
^‘they  have  come — Judge  Elmer  and  the  Jor- 
dons!” 

I walked  ont  of  the  room,  leaving  the  bride- 
groom to  the  reception  prepared  for  him.  God 
knows  I had  never  asked  for  such  an  hour  of 
satisfaction  as  that.  My  heart  was  alike, void 
of  triumph  and  of  pity ; I could  not  shed  a tear ; 
neither  ^he  moans  of  the  mother  nor  the  con- 
sternation of  the  new-comers  moved  me  at  all ; 
but  I seemed  walking  alone  in  an  ashen  uni- 
verse, life,  love,  even  grief  itself,  forever  con- 
sumed. I have  never  experienced  any  thing 
so  horrible  as  that  apathy ; it  was  like  a living 
death. 

I went  to  the  arbor.  It  was  cold  and  wet, 
the  ground  was  strewn  with  leaves,  and  the  rain 
dripped  through  the  roof  of  vines.  I stood  si- 
lent without.  The  last  night  I had  spent  there 
I rcmembei-ed  without  emotion,  and  whether  I 
thought  of  Josephine  now  as  living  or  os  dead,  I 
could  feel  neither  hope  nor  grief. 

I heard  voices  behind  me,  and  saw  Judge 
Elmer,  with  a troubled  face,  walking  rapidly  to- 
war^l  the  well,  followed  by  his  sister  and  the 
Herberts.  They  all  went  up  and  looked  in. 
Then  they  came  to  the  arbor;  Mrs.  Jordon  re- 
garding me  with  keen  curiosity — a mingled  in- 
terest and  awe — to  which  I was  indifferent  as  the 
dead  leaves  under  our  feet. 

“ We  have  searched  here,”  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert. 

“ Oh,  ray  child ! my  child ! where  are  you  ?” 
And  the  remorseful  mother  wrung  her  hands. 

^*I  can’t  understand  it!”  said  Judge  Elmer, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face.  “I 
thought  she  was  happy.  I — I believed  she 
loved  me.  Have  I bwn  so  deceived?” 

His  eyes  turned  to  me.  A light  seemed  to 
break  upon  him. 

“ Yes — I know  now — you,  you  can  explain. 
They  said  she  had  fancied  you,  but  that  it  was 
all  over — you  need  not  fear  to  tell  me.” 

Kind,  simple-hearted  man,  he  too  was  a vic- 
tim of  treachery  and  lies.  I looked  upon  Mrs. 
Herbert,  who  only  sighed  and  moaned ; then  I 
turned  upon  Mrs.  Jordon,  and  read  in  her  fright- 
ened ami  guilty  face  how  she  likewise  had  con- 


spired to  rob  me,  and  to  deceive  her  own  brother 
standing  there. 

I raised  my  hand,  I was  about  to  speak  I know 
not  what  branding  words,  when  a noise  in  the 
arbor  startled  us  all.  It  was  a low  cry — it  was 
Josephine’s  voice — it  came  from  beneath  a bench 
where  she  lay  hidden  from  sight,  scarce  alive, 
chilled  and  drenched  with  the  storm.  I drew 
her  forth.  I put  all  others  away.  I raised  her 
in  my  arms  and  bore  her  to  the  house.  She 
knew  me  not,  but  called  my  name  as  if  I had 
been  far  away,  pleading  faintly  that  I would 
come  and  save  her  from  that  marriage  and  from 
that  man.  I remember  placing  her  upon  a bed ; 
a pale  and  terrified  group  pressing  close  around ; 
a physician  hastily  sent  for ; whisperings,  ques- 
tionings, fear. 

It  is  strange  that  I alone  seemed  self-possessed 
at  that  time.  When  others  were  lost  in  amaze- 
ment and  distress  I calmly  directed  what  should 
be  done.  I ran  to  the  village  and  brongh  t brandy 
while  the  women  were  removing  Josephine’s  wet 
clothes,  and  rubbing  her  benumbed  and  almost 
lifeless  limbs.  When  I had  done  all  I could  I 
looked  around,  and  seeing  an  excited  crowd  as- 
sembled, remembered  that  there  was  to  have 
been  a wedding ; then  I thought  I had  no  longer 
any  business  there,  and  silently  departed.  But 
Judge  Elmer  himself  came  after  me. 

“I  am  undeceived  now,”  he  said.  “You 
alone  are  blameless  in  this.  Pity  poor  Jose- 
phine ; you  can  forgive  her  if  I can.  You  must 
go  back  to  her — she  is  calling  for  you  continu- 
ally. Here  is  my  hand ; and  believe  me,  hod  I 
known  the  truth  this  never  would  have  hap- 
pened.” 

We  returned  together.  The  broken-hearted 
parents  and  the  wretched  match-makers  made 
room  for  me  at  the  bedside. 

Save  her!  save  her!”  implored  Mrs.  Jordon. 

“ You  alone  can.  Oh,  I never  knew  how  she 
loved  you !” 

I bent  over  the  bed;  took  Josephine’s  hands 
in  mine;  spoke  to  her  kindly;  endeavored  to 
make  her  know  me,  and  to  fix  her  restless  eye. 

“No,  no!”  she  cried,  “don’t  take  me  away 
from  there ; leave  me  in  the  arbor ; it  was  there 
he  loved  me  so;  and  I shall  never  see  him 
again — never,  never,  never!” 

That  I should  stand  by  and  hear  these  heart- 
breaking words ! 

Then  the  clergyman,  who  had  come  to  pro- 
nounce the  nuptial  benediction,  and  the  guests 
who  had  gathered  to  witness  the  wedding,  went 
away.  A few  friends  remained,  I with  them, 
at  the  importunity  of  the  mother,  who  had  so 
lately  banished  me  from  the  house.  I had  my 
place  at  the  bedside.  Nobody  interfered  now 
with  my  rights.  It  seemed  understood  that  I 
was  not  to  be  parted  from  Josephine  any  more, 
until  she  left  us  all.  She  knew  me  at  intervals. 

But  she  had  not  her  reason  fully  until  many 
nights  after  her  fever  set  in.  Then  she  awoke 
from  a long  sleep  and  recognized  me  sitting  at 
her  side.  A grateful  smile  stole  over  her  pale 
and  wasted  face,  and  with  a look  of  ineffable 
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sweetness  and  sadness  she  whispered  my  name. 
I pressed  her  to  my  heart  with  kisses  and  tears. 
She  was  happy,  and  talked  resignedly  of  death; 
and  said  she  wished  to  go  then,  when  she  was 
sure  of  my  remembrance,  of  my  forgiveness  and 
love. 

1 cried  out  in  anguish  that  I could  not  let  her 
die. 

“Dear  Hugh,”  she  said  (Oh,  so  tenderly!), 
“ it  is  better  so.  I was  never  worthy  to  be  your 
• wife.  Yet  I was  not  very  wicked,  only  very 
weak.  Remember  me  without  bitterness ; keep  a 
little  place  for  me  in  your  heart ; and  think  that 
I love  you  still,  and  am  with  you  after  you  have 
put  this  poor  frail  body  away  in  the  ground.’* 

Then  I prayed  that,  if  she  mnst  die,  1 might 
die  with  her. 

“Oh  no,  dear  one!” she  said.  “You  must 
live  and  be  strong.  This  trial  has  been  neces- 
sary for  you.  Yon  were  such  a proud,  passion- 
ate boy,  Hugh;  now  yon  are  so  difierent,  so 
humble,  and  patient,  and  unselfish.  1 think 
now,”  she  added,  with  a sweet,  winning  en- 
treaty in  her  look  and  tone — “ 1 think  you  can 
forgive  even  ray  mother,  Hugh !” 

Already  that  mother  was  at  my  side,  clasping 
our  unit^  hands,  kneeling  and  sobbing.  1 
must  have  been  hard  and  impenetrable  as  stone 
to  have  cherished  any  thought  of  evil  then. 
Mr.  Herbert  came  forward  too.  I said,  “Fa- 
ther!” I said,  “Mother!”  I embraced  them 
both ; I gave  them  forgiveness  and  blessing.  Jose- 
phine smiled  again,  such  a smile  as  I never  saw 
illumine  mortal  face  before. 

“ Now  call  me  your  wife,  Hugh  !” 

“My  wife!  my  wife!  now  and  forever,  my 
only  beloved  wife!” 

1 strained  her  to  my  heart.  Oh  last  em- 
brace ! Oh  love ! oh  anguish ! oh  despair ! 

Yet  I know  that  she  had  spoken  truly : it  was 
better  so.  It  was  well  for  her,  well  for  the 
worldly  mother  there,  well  for  the  feeble  father, 
well  for  all. 

Slowly  and  softly  descended  the  black  cur- 
tain which  sooner  or  later  mnst  drop  its  shadowy 
folds  upon  all  our  lives — upon  yours  and  upon 
mine — upon  many  seemingly  fair  and  without 
sin,  yet  less  pure  than  hers,  whom  let  ns  not 
too  eagerly  condemn.  There  is  a tragedy  in 
every  life.  Mine  is  written. 

And  now  my  task  is  ended.  My  lamp  is 
burned  out.  The  night  is  gone  and  the  morn- 
ing appears.  I scent  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
dawn.  I hear  the  robins  sing.  I view  the 
wind  tossing  the  boughs  of  the  young  pines.  I 
rise  up,  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  that  com- 
pelled the  writing  of  this  sorrowful  tale.  I go 
forth  to  walk  a little  while  by  the  grave  upon 
which  the  snows  of  one  winter  have  fallen,  and 
which  the  first  spring  now  clothes  with  verdure 
and  beauty — ^there  to  question  my  soul,  and  abide 
by  its  solemn  responses;  then  to  enter  once 
more  the  world,  to  labor  and  endure,  with  a 
faith  born  of  trial,  and  with  a hope  born  of  suf- 
fering,^^ 
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A TALK  WITH  TWO  COLLEGIANS. 

YOU  are  soon,  my  dear  fellows,  to  leave  col- 
lege, and  enter  upon  a more  direct  course 
of  training  for  the  work  of  your  life  in  the  great 
world.  You,  R.,  are  to  take  after  your  good  fa- 
ther, and  go  into  the  ministiy ; and  you,  Tom, 
are  also  to  follow  the  family  bent,  and  be  a mer- 
chant, as  is  your  father  as  well  as  your  grand- 
father, whose  well-known  name  you  bear.  We 
are  to  have  a little  talk  together  now,  as  of  old, 
upon  your  career,  and  the  proper  preparation 
for  it.  Some  matters  might,  perhaps,  be  now 
profitably  discussed  that  have  come  up  between 
us  before;  but  it  is  best  at  present  to  take  a 
new  subject,  and  one  that  is  not  only  interest- 
ing and  important  to  you,  but  to  hundreds  of 
our  young  men  of  your  years  and  prospects.  I 
mean  off-hand  speech,  or  what  is  usually  called 
extempore  speaking. 

The  fact  that  you  have  been  through  college 
by  no  means  implies  that  you  -have  learned  this 
art ; for  many  very  good  scholars,  according  to 
the  college  scale,  are  unable  to  say  a word  for 
themselves  without  the  book  or  manuscript; 
and  I have  known  admirable  linguists,  mathe- 
maticians, and  essayists  who  blush  up  to  the 
eyes  and  stammer  and  flounder  the  moment 
they  are  asked  to  speak  without  written  prepa- 
ration, even  upon  a familiar  subject.  Perhaps 
it  is  generally  the  case  that  bookish  men  are 
more  troubled  to  find  words  in  time  of  need 
than  practical  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  world  to  speak  as  the  occasion  calls.  The 
cause  is  obvious,  and  one  that  by  no  means  dis- 
parages book-learning,  but  urges  constant  train- 
ing in  applying  book-knowledge  to  things  as 
they  are.  The  scholar  knows  more  of  words 
than  things,  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  written  word  to  suggest  to  him 
the  thing,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  sadly  puzzled 
to  name  or  describe  the  thing  in  the  absence  of 
the  written  word.  His  own  language  is  to  him 
very  much  like  a foreign  tongue  that  he  has 
learned  to  read  but  not  to  speak,  and  in  which 
he  can  easily  read  the  masters  of  its  literature, 
without  being  able  to  muster  words  enough  to 
tell  his  most  common  wants  in  conversation. 

The  man  of  affairs  is  not  troubled  in  this  way ; 
and  however  deficient  he  may  be  in  a classic 
vocabulary,  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end  all  be 
knows,  and  his  words  rise  to  his  lips  the  mo- 
ment he  sees  the  things  w'hich  they  designate. 

The  farmer  can  talk  farm,  and  the  sailor  ship, 
and  the  merchant  shop  very  glibly,  and  they 
are  never  troubled  to  find  the  connecting  link 
between  the  thing  and  the  name.  Sometimes 
unschooled  men  have  a rich  and  ready  vocabu- 
lary by  large  observation  and  experience  tliat 
gives  them  a unique  eloquence;  and  scholars 
may  almost  envy  untaught  orators  and  poets 
the  homely,  and  vigorous,  and  pictorial  speech 
which  comes  to  them  from  learning  of  nature 
and  life  at  first  hand  without  the  mediation  of 
books.  There  is  something  in  such  spirits  as 
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Bnnyan  and  Burns  that  books  can  not  give. 
That  dreamer  evidently  had  studied  the  Slough 
of  Despond  and  the  Delectable  Mountains  from 
sloughs  and  mountains  before  his  own  eyes^ 
and  this  poet  had  seen  the  Daisy  and  Mouse 
for  himself  before  he  put  pen  to  paper.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  of  ready  and  elo> 
quent  speech;  and  the  preachers  and  orators 
who  have  learned  words  from  things  do  better, 
other  matters  being  equal,  than  those  who  learn 
things  from  words.  We  are  all  coming  now  to 
a perception  of  this  truth,  and  applying  it  to 
education  from  the  nursery  upward.  Say  apph 
to  a child,  and  he  will  say  it  after  you,  eSter  a 
fashion;  but  show  him  a ripe,  red  apple,  and  let 
him  taste  of  it,  and  he  will  tell  its  name  with 
gusto,  so  as  to  carry  the  color  and  the  flavor 
in  his  tones. 

Undoubtedly  a great  cause  of  the  relative  in- 
eflSciency  of  many  highly-educated  men  as  pop- 
ular speakers  comes  from  their  dealing  with  na- 
ture and  life  at  second  hand,  or  through  words, 
instead  of  taking  them  at  first  hand  from  the 
very  things.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  neces- 
sary result  of  education,  as  such,  but  only  of 
what  usually  passes  for  education.  A well-ed- 
ucated man  will  not  be  content  with  being  a 
mere  word-monger,  but  he  will  insist  upon  hav- 
ing every  word  answer  to  a thing;  and  he, 
moreover,  will  not  think  himself  master  of  the 
word  until  he  can  go  to  it  from  the  thing,  as 
well  as  from  it  to  the  thing.  In  order  to  be 
rid  of  the  verbiage  that  is  so  apt  to  trouble  stu- 
dents they  will  do  well  to  b^r  in  mind  two 
rules.  In  the  first  place^  ht  them  live  as  far  as 
possible  in  contact  with  reality;  see  and  hear 
nature  and  the  world  with  their  own  eyes  and 
ears,  and  verify  the  words  in  the  book  by  the 
word  that  is  in  human  life.  Some  scholars  are 
so  shadowy  and  ghostly  as  hardly  to  verify  by 
their  own  observation  and  experience  the  most 
commonplace  terms — being  hardly  able  to  say 
for  themselves  what  flesh  and  blood,  bone  and 
sinew,  horse  and  boat,  woods  and  river  mean. 
The  moment  these  words  are  mated  with  real- 
ity they  bare  a wholly  new  expression,  as  if  the 
soul  had  found  its  body,  and  sent  its  life  through 
the  whole  frame.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
how  fondly  and  readily  such  wor^  then  come 
to  mind,  and  how  well  even  a child  will  talk 
of  objects  that  have  come  before  the  senses,  or 
stirred  the  will  and  the  affections.  There  is 
far  too  large  a portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  stu- 
dents that  is  without  this  living  commentary, 
not  only  from  the  seclusion  that  shuts  out  too 
much  of  the  material  world,  but  from  the  in- 
difference that  ignores  the  great  principles  and 
duties  of  society.  The  words  of  home,  and 
country,  and  religion  are  not  alive  upon  the 
lips  until  the  things  themselves  are  alive  in  the 
soul,  and  personal  loyalty,  domestic,  national, 
and  spiritual,  makes  them  bum  with  meaning 
and  love.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  a young 
man  to  shun  the  perils  of  the  mere  book-worm, 
and  to  make  a genial  and  worthy  life  run  par- 
allel with  his  studies,  so  that  he  shall  not  a 
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stranger  to  any  of  the  verities  and  virtues  that 
make  up  so  much  of  the  soul  of  the  great  body 
of  literature.  Some  religions  writer  has  spoken 
of  the  importance  of  the  orator  having  an  elo- 
quent experience,  meaning,  undoubtedly,  that 
he  who  feels  much  will  speak  strongly  on  spirit- 
ual matters — for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  month  speaketh.  But  why  limit  the 
remark  to  one  class  of  subjects?  Why  ought 
not  all  experience  to  be  eloquent  ? Why  must 
not  all  words  shine  and  bum  that  speak  our- 
living  thought  or  repeat  our  personal  experi- 
ence? Cicero  well  and  wisely  said  that  the 
good  orator  roust  be  a good  man.  This  holds 
true  for  many  reasons,  and,  among  others,  for 
this  reason — ^because  a good  man  has  all  human 
affections  within  him,  and  the  language  of  hu- 
man life  is  to  him  a living  language,  a vernac- 
ular tongue,  and  every  noble  sentence  has  an 
interpreter  within  his  own  soul.  The  diction 
and  the  elocution  will  both  profit  by  a true  ex- 
perience ; and  the  true  man’s  word  will  not  only 
be  the  right  one,  but  the  strong  one. 

It  is  a somewhat  curious  study  to  look  over 
the  few  thousand  words  that  make  the  staple  of 
human  expression,  and  see  how  much  experi- 
ence they  imply — how  much  knowledge  of  truth 
and  falsehoi^,  good  and  evil.  The  English 
language  is  said  to  contain  about  a hundred 
thousand  available  words ; but,  of  course,  many 
of  these  are  too  technical  or  strange  to  be  used 
in  common  speech,  and  a well-educated  man 
employs  but  a few  thousand  words  in  writing 
and  speaking  upon  ordinary  subjects.  Sbaks- 
peare  used  but  fifteen  thousand,  and  Milton  has 
in  his  poems  not  more- than  eight  thousand. 
Estimate  our  vocabulary  modestly,  and  say  that 
in  our  speech  and  conversation,  we  employ  or 
ought  to  employ  some  five  thousand  words,  and 
try  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  make  out  a list  of 
them.  How  instructive  and  startling  is  that 
simple  catalogue!  and  one  might  think  even 
the  dictionary  interesting  reading,  if  we  could 
allow  its  simplest  terms  to  question  us  closely, 
and  make  us  tell  how  faithfully  our  own  life  has 
been  interpreting  their  meaning  by  studying 
whatever  is  good  and  true  and  shunning  all  that 
is  evil  and  false.  We  might  find  that  our  vo- 
cabulary is  in  some  respects  incomplete,  because 
our  experience  has  been  so  beggarly,  and  while 
there  are  some  words  to  be  learned,  there  are 
others  to  be  unlearned.  Most  of  us,  veterans 
of  the  pen  and  the  voice,  undoubtedly  have  great 
defects  in  our  vocabulary,  and  some  of  us  use  a 
few  pet  words  everlastingly,  while  we  are  stran- 
gers to  some  of  the  noblest  terms  in  the  language. 

Young  men  like  you  have  their  vocabulary  to 
form,  and  your  present  habits  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  phraseology  that  you  domesticate 
upon  your  lips.  In  your  college  course,  in  read- 
ing, translating,  and  writing,  you  must  have 
employed  a pretty  large  portion  of  the  language ; 
but  the  words  that  you  have  used  once  or  twice 
are  not  a part  of  your  vocabulary,  and  may  nev- 
er recur  to  you  again.  That  is  vocabulary  to 
us  which  comes  home  to  us,  and  is  familiar  and 
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easy;  in  fact,  oar  mother-tongue.  It  is  im- 
portant to  make  this  as  large  and  effective  as 
the  demands  of  truth  and  duty.  The  present  is 
eminently  a formative  period  with  you,  and  yon 
are  to  decide  what  words  to  drop  and  what  to 
adopt.  Educated,  as  you  have  been,  under  ju- 
dicious masters,  you  will  not  need  to  have  me 
argue  with  you  upon  the  importance  of  preferring 
the  simplest,  strongest  terms  to  such  as  are  fan- 
ciful and  euphuistic,  and  of  wedding  to  your 
lips  as  much  as  possible  of  the  homely,  hearty 
old  Saxon.  It  has  strength  and  beauty  too, 
like  the  rock  that  can  be  built  into  solid  walls 
or  polished  into  shining  gems.  Homeliness  you 
know  how  to  distinguish  from  vulgarity ; and 
let  me  urge  you  to  throw  out  of  your  common 
conversation  the  vulgarisms  and  whatever  passes 
as  slang  in  college  or  in  the  world.  These  will 
taint  even  your  public  speech,  if  not  by  stealing 
covertly  into  your  sentences,  at  least  by  making 
you  constrained,  and  robbing  your  delivery  of 
that  easy  colloquial  flow,  that  is  so  great  a charm 
in  off-hand  utterance,  and  which  is  easily  ac- 
quired if  you  can  put  yourself  upon  your  hab- 
itudes, and  let  the  thought  move  in  its  wonted 
way  without  fear  of  its  playing  off  any  uncouth 
antics  or  mortifying  laxities.  Let  the  memory 
be  full  of  the  choicest  words  from  the  ample 
treasures  of  your  study  and  your  observation, 
and  you  will  find  your  mouth  richer  far  than 
you  knew,  as  day  by  day  you  bring  them  into 
» use,  or  as  they  start  unbidden  at  the  touch  of 
nature  or  the  stir  of  life. 

I spoke  of  two  rules  for  guarding  against  the 
pedantic  verbiage  that  crams  the  student  with 
mere  words,  and  have  illustrated  the  first  of 
these  in  what  I have  said  of  the  importance  of 
making  nature  and  life  the  interpreter  of  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  have  words  stand  for  things. 
The  second  mU  relates  to  such  viasia'y  of  Urn’- 
guage  as  enables  us  to  lay  hold  of  it  when  we  want 
it  mosty  or  learning  to  go  from  the  thing  to  the 
word,  instead  of  expecting  always  to  have  the 
book  before  us  to  lead  to  the  thing.  To  com- 
mand language  is  not  merely  to  have  it,  but  to 
have  it  within  call,  and  he  surely  is  not  master 
of  this  learning  who  can  not  use  it  at  will.  No 
kind  of  property  is  more  deceptive  than  that 
which  is  literary,  for  there  is  none  that  so  tempts 
the  owner  to  call  his  own  what  he  can  do  no- 
thing with.  Money  and  lands,  if  we  have  not 
mind  or  force  to  use  them,  can  be  loaned  or 
given  to  others ; but  our  literary  stock  becomes 
dead  rubbish  if  it  is  not  quick  with  living  thought 
and  an  earnest  purpose.  Our  college  education 
is  often  sadly  deficient  in  the  practical  training 
that  enables  the  student  to  bring  his  resources  to 
bear  upon  real  life,  and  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  sufiers  much  from  the  neglect  of  the  mus- 
cular force  and  suppleness  that  give  calmness 
and  strength  to  the  overwrought  nerves,  and 
help  them  translate  their  sensations  into  deeds. 
The  great  point,  then,  is  to  utilize  what  we 
know  by  a practical  spirit  and  method,  or  by  a 
thorough  discipline.  As  to  the  best  discipline 
for  therowers  of  speech  there  are  a great  many 
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prescriptions,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  have 
them  all  tried,  and  that  especial  way  preferred 
which  best  meets  each  case.  The  bw^  on  the 
subject  are  without  end  as  to  number,  and  the 
chief  of  them  may  be  read  by  you  with  profit, 
and  read  again  if  you  have  ever  studied  them  at 
all.  Cicero  de  Oratore  is  a masterly  treatise, 
and  Quintilian  has  admirable  thoughts.  But 
the  best  book  on  the  topic  for  our  day  is  that  of 
Bautain,  a French  abb^:  this  is  written  mainly 
for  preachers,  but  does  well  for  all  public  speak- 
ers. Books,  however,  amount  to  little  unless 
you  practice  upon  them  for  yoursdves,  and  this 
word  practice  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 

If  we  would  learn  to  speak,  we  must  begin  to 
speak;  and  to  stop  short  of  this,  in  order  to 
prepare,  is  to  refuse  to  go  into  the  water  because 
we  have  not  learned  to  swim. 

1 advise  you  to  take  every  proper  opportunity 
to  speak  for  yourselves.  It  is  not  well,  indeed, 
to  speak  for  the  sake  of  speaking,  but  whenever 
you  have  any  thing  to  say.  It  is  not  proper  to 
mistake  gabble  for  speech,  and  fall  into  the 
j monstrous  habit  of  talking  against  time,  with- 
! out  regard  to  sense  or  spirit.  1 think  it  was 
I Lord  Brougham  who  advised  a young  aspirant 
to  oratorical  fame  to  begin  by  acquiring  volume 
or  spouting  words,  at  any  rate  or  any  how,  and 
afterward  minding  exactness  of  thought  and  ex<* 
pression;  just  as  a miller  must  have  a mill- 
stream  to  begin  with,  and  as  soon  as  the  water 
runs  freely  he  can  look  carefully  to  the  water- 
wheels, and  millstones,  and  all  the  apparatus 
for  using  the  water.  It  certainly  is  dangerous, 
and  may  be  fatal  to  a man  to  begin  to  speak 
loosely  and  insincerely  merely  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  himself  talk;  and  notliing  makes  a 
man  more  sure  of  being  voted  an  intolerable 
bore  than  the  name  of  being  such  an  intermina- 
ble talker--one  of  those  everlasting  prosers  who 
keep  running  on  like  a neglected  hydrant,  simply 
for  want  of  power  to  keep  the  mouth  shut.  In 
our  day  we  hod  one  such  speaker,  who  never 
pretended  to  believe  what  he  said,  or  to  ask  oth- 
ers to  believe  in  him,  but  made  a joke  of  talking 
against  time.  He  could  discharge  an  enormous 
volume  of  words  within  a given  limit,  after  the 
most  florid  pattern,  without  ever  being  conscious 
of  a conviction  or  an  idea,  or  giving  such  con- 
sciousness to  others.  He  meant  to  talk  and  be 
talked  of ; and,  sure  enough,i  ho  did  spout  him- 
self into  a conspicuous  office  somewhere  down 
in  Dixie,  but  he  dearly  won  his  honors  by  sacri- 
fice of  much  that  was  noble  in  his  birth-right. 

When,  after  yean*  of  absence,  he  returned  to  the 
old  college  halls,  ho  did  not  even  seek  out  his 
own  class,  but  sat  at  another  table,  and  when 
cordially  greeted  by  bis  familiar  name,  he  stared 
I at  his  old  cronies  and  pretended  not  to  know 
I them.  He  probably  at  this  moment  is  playing 
off  the  same  game  toward  the  land  of  his  birth, 

! and  joining  his  rebel  boon  companions  in  curses 
at  New  England  with  her  schools  and  churches. 

I His  case  so  well  illustrates  the  consequences, 

I and  perhaps  also  the  cause,  of  heartless  speak- 
I ing,  that  I can  not  but  allude  to  it  here  as  a 
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warning.  Let  him  repent  and  he  will  be  for- 
given, and  we  will  remember  and  encourage  his 
good  points;  but  at  present  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  done  the  meanest  thing  that  ever  was  perpe- 
trated bj  a decent  graduate  from  our  college 
halls. 

Do  begin  with  speaking  honestly  and  faith- 
fully your  own  sincere  thought  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way,  and  taking  every  just  occasion  to  ex- 
press yourself  well.  Common  conversation  is 
good,  alike  for  the  voice  and  the  vocabulaiy,  and 
nothing  is  better  discipline  than  the  unaffected, 
sympathetic  tone,  and  the  easy  colloquial  lan- 
guage that  good-fellowship  gives.  1 need  not 
warn  you  of  the  danger  of  mistaking  discourse 
for  conversation,  and  haranguing  your  compan- 
ions in  lengthened  words  and  sonorous  periods 
instead  of  pleasantly  chatting  with  them.  A 
thing  is  go^  when  it  is  good  of  its  kind ; and 
discourse,  which  pretends  to  be  talk,  is  not  good 
after  its  kind,  and  is  in  danger  of  encouraging 
the  very  affectation  and  deceit  that  we  have 
been  condemning.  Often,  indeed,  talk  readily 
and  properly  rises  into  discussion,  and  while 
you  are  at  table,  or  in  your  walks,  you  find  your- 
self speaking  at  length  before  you  know  it,  and 
some  of  the  best  lessons  in  expression  come  to 
you  unbidden  at  such  times.  Your  latest  studies 
and  reading  come  fitly  and  happily  into  such 
discussions ; and  I remember  nothing  more  fond- 
ly in  our  training  for  professional  life  than  those 
free-and-easy  chats  that  expanded  so  naturally 
into  grave  colloquies.  Our  Commons  fare  was 
much  sweeter  from  this  seasoning ; and  who  of 
us  would  not  give  a great  deal.for  a full  and  fair 
report  of  those  chance  talks  over  our  beef  and 
pudding?  The  fact  that  we  were  not  wholly  as 
knowing  as  we  now  are  lent  fresh  zest  to  con- 
versation, for  nothing  so  spices  expression  as 
the  talker’s  honest  faith  in  what  he  is  saying ; 
and  while  we  were  making  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  master  poets  and  thinkers  we 
could  venture,  with  earnest  and  amiable  sim- 
plicity, upon  a great  many  loving  and  believing 
assertions  that  would  stagger  our  now  harder 
temper  and  credence.  Wo  have  not  forgotten, 
indeed,  Tlato  and  Aristotle,  Aquinas  and  Duns 
Scotus,  Descartes  and  Malebranche ; but  1 am 
afraid  that  we  who  are  now  near  fifty  could  not 
discourse  so  magisterially  upon  those  worthies  and 
their  works  as  when,  like  you,  we  were  just  out 
of  our  teens,  and  proud  of  the  beards  that  were 
hoisting  the  sign  of  manhood  upon  our  faces, 
and  tempting  us  to  parade  it  in  our  thinking. 

All  young  men  should  bo  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing deliberately  among  their  associates  upon  top- 
ics of  importance,  and  in  our  day  the  college 
clubs  were  most  important  schools  of  training. 
I am  afraid  that  they  have  in  some  respects  de- 
generated now,  and  that  too  much  importance  is 
given  to  the  elegance  of  their  equipment  and  the 
frequency  and  costliness  of  their  banquets,  than 
to  the  good  sense  and  earnestness  of  their  de- 
bates, and  the  finish  and  nobleness  of  their  essays 
and  orations.  The  Law  and  Divinity  schools 
continued  these  discussions,  and  our  candidates 
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for  the  bar  and  pulpit  did  almost  as  much  for 
each  other  in  friendly  debate  as  their  professors 
did  for  them  in  grave  lectures.  In  such  dis- 
cipline we  learned  to  think  and  talk  upon  our 
legs ; and  w'e  have  been  carried  through  many 
a hard  trial  and  critical  emergency  by  that  pleas- 
ant and  companionable  training.  Some  of  us 
made  a point  of  speaking  somewhere  as  often  as 
once  a week,  and  we  were  glad  to  vary  the  au- 
dience and  the  theme  as  much  as  possible.  We 
began  in  the  Freshman  year — so  long,  long  ago 
— and  made  our  ddbut  with  a dozen  or  two  of 
beardless  boys  like  ourselves  in  the  room  of  one 
of  our  class-mates.  We  took  no  name,  but  con- 
sented to  be  called,  in  fun,  the  Literati  in 
Fumo,”  because  our  debates  generally  ended  in 
smoke ; and  perhaps  the  fumes  of  the  cigars  were 
a fair  symbol  of  the  haziness  of  our  ideas.  Year 
by  year  the  field  expanded,  until  we  saw  our 
own  pet  speakers  the  favorite  orators  of  the  great 
University  Clubs,  and  not  a few  of  them  have 
won  signal  honors  in  the  high  places  of  profes- 
sional life.  Sometimes  we  tried  our  gift  in  new 
and  strange  quarters ; and  great  was  the  gusto 
with  which,  in  our  Senior  year,  we  frequented 
the  Lyceum  of  the  village  where  we  kept  school. 

The  subjects  there  were  more  popular  and  prac- 
tical, and  the  audience  was  more  varied,  and  in 
some  respects  more  sympathetic.  The  mothers 
and  maidens  smiled  favor  upon  the  new-fiedged 
orators  from  the  college  nest ; and  lest  our  lau- 
rels might  be  too  easily  won,  some  very  shrewd  « 
and  tough  reasoners  from  the  bush  joined  in  the 
debate,  and  made  us  do  our  best  to  keep  from 
being  put  down  by  their  strong  sense  and  pithy 
speech.  Afterward  we  enlarged  our  sphere  still 
further ; and  in  jails  and  prisons,  as  well  as  in 
church  schools  and  social  conferences,  we  tried 
to  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  within  us.  Great 
was  the  day  when  our  two  schools  of  Law  and 
Divinity  joined  together  in  a Moot  Court,  under 
Judge  Story’s  presidency,  and  one  school  fur- 
nished counsel  and  the  other  the  jury.  One  of 
the  most  voluble  of  the  orators  was  a Southern 
fire-eater  in  a suit  of  ffamc-colored  home-spun ; 
and  we  little  thought  that  the  nullification  that 
the  costume  then  symbolized  would  afterward 
swell  into  secession,  and  that  flame  would  light 
the  fires  of  this  fearful  rebellion. 

In  advising  you  to  use  all  such  occasions  for 
practice  in  off-hand  speaking,  I know  veiy  well 
that  a more  stem  and  exact  culture  is  required 
to  save  you  from  winning  ease  anH  copiousness 
at  the  expense  of  correctness  and  beauty.  It  is 
dangerous  to  speak  much  without  also  writing 
carefully ; for  however  happy  you  may  be  in 
spontaneous  expression,  you  inevitably  tend  to 
looseness  and  diffuseness,  unless  you  sharpen 
and  rectify  your  words  by  your  pen  and  careful- 
ly purge  and  point  your  style.  Close  and  ele- 
gant written  composition  not  only  tells  upon 
your  manuscript  but  upon  your  conversation  and 
speech,  and  is  as  vital  to  oratory  as  the  drill  is 
to  war.  It  will  no  more  rob  you  of  fervor  than 
faithful  drilling  robs  the  soldier  of  his  fire,  and 
the  sentences  that  are  best  knit  together  trans- 
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mit  the  glow  of  passion  as  the  solid  and  well- 
trained  phalanx  bums  with  martial  fire,  and 
launches  itself  like  a lightning  flash  upon  the 
enemy.  It  is  well  to  unite  careful  writing  with 
free  speech,  and  to  go  into  debate  with  the  mind 
filled  and  clarified  by  the  pen  and  the  tongue  at 
the  same  time,  free  to  move  at  will.  For  all 
important  occasions  this  is  the  best  preparation, 
and  he  who  is  habituated  to  it  will  find  that  his 
writing  giv^  him  breadth  and  sequence  without 
shutting  him  up  in  his  manuscript,  and  giving 
him  the  constraint  of  manner  and  thought  that 
are  so  apt  to  damage  mere  memoHter  speaking. 

A capital  exercise  in  elegance  and  exactness 
of  expression  is  to  be  found  in  your  classic 
studies.  You  probably  went  through  much  of 
your  Latin  and  Greek  as  mere  task-work,  with- 
out entering  with  great  zest  into  the  merits  of 
the  thought  or  expression.  Recur  now  to  the 
great  masters,  and  take  up  your  Virgil  or  Ho- 
race, Livy  or  Tacitus,  Homer  or  Sophocles,  and 
render  the  choice  passages  into  your  best  En- 
glish. Try  this  plan  with  a classic  friend  if  it 
becomes  irksome  to  you  by  yourself.  This  exer- 
cise does  far  more  for  you  than  merely  to  give 
you  the  sense  of  the  original.  It  enables  you  to 
select  and  handle  the  richest  words  and  idioms 
of  your  own  tongue.  It  is  a lesson  in  extempore 
speech  by  setting  you  to  work  to  find  not  only 
fit  terms  for  given  idioms,  but  suitable  graces  to 
answer  to  the  graces  of  the  original.  In  one 
sense  it  is  a better  exercise  than  original  compo- 
sition, for  it  gives  you  a clew  to  niceties  or  ele- 
gances of  expression  that  you  would  not  be 
likely  to  hit  upon  of  yourself,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  relieves  you  of  the  servility  of  being  a 
mere  copyist.  You  have  a model  before  you 
then,  and  this  suggests  much  that  is  important ; 
but  you  are  not  to  copy  it  exactly,  much  less 
mechanically,  and  yon  are  to  retain  and  por- 
tray its  \ery  life  in  a dififerent  material  or  medi- 
um. You  are  not  only  to  use  a different  canvas 
for  your  picture,  but  different  pencils  and  pig- 
ments. So  you  learn  to  be  an  artist  yourself  in 
presence  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

The  forms  of  speech  are  so  many,  and  lan- 
guage is  so  far  the  voice  of  our  almost  infinite 
thought  and  life,  that  no  school-training  can 
exhaust  its  various  movements  or  give  yon  its 
wonderful  art.  The  sword  exercise  is  the  com- 
bination of  a few  passes,  and  dancing  is  tanght 
in  a few  steps  variously  combined ; but  who  shall 
presume  to  number  the  passages  of  the  human 
voice,  or  name  the  steps  taken  in  speech,  wheth- 
er verse  or  prose?  The  best  models  are  here 
the  true  masters;  and  no  man  who  is  not  a 
thorough  student  of  the  great  authors  who  have 
shaped  language  can  catch  the  true  movement 
of  words,  and  understand  and  apply  their  count- 
less variety.  Take  for  example  an  oration  of 
Cicero,  and  what  a drill  it  is  in  variety  of  terms 
and  idioms ! The  page  swarms  with  a mighty 
host  in  every  process  of  evolution.  You  see  a 
battle-field,  the  words  marshaled  like  troops  of 
every  grade  and  arm,  and  manoeuvring  in  every 
phasU^f  tactics.  ^ You  must  be  there  yourself  i 
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if  you  would  know  what  is  going  on ; and  you 
can  not  but  be  there,  and  under  the  generars 
own  eye,  if  you  follow  his  order  with  your  own, 
and  render  faithfully  his  programme  into  your 
own  living  translation.  The  study  of  such  mas- 
ters will  give  us  new  freedom  of  movement,  and 
if  we  are  careful  to  catch  their  inspiration  and 
guard  against  imitative  mannerism,  we  learn  to 
break  up  the  plodding  monotony  of  a merely 
clc^et  style,  and  infuse  the  freshness  of  life  into 
our  diction  and  tones.  It  is  well  to  try  the  in- 
fluence of  all  classy  of  writers  in  this  way,  and 
to  go  from  the  florid  magnificence  of  Cicero  to 
the  sententious  point  of  Tacitus ; to  hold  con- 
verse with  the  dignified  and  sometimes  sombre 
Virgil  after  the  gay  and  witty  Horace ; and  to 
muse  on  Fate  with  Eschylus  after  singing  jolly 
songs  with  Anacreon  and  triumphal  odes  with 
old  Pindar.  We  scholastics  tend  sadly  to  run 
into  ruts,  and  the  more  is  the  pity,  since  we 
have  at  hand  such  ready  methods  of  correction ; 
and  the  whole  life  of  literature,  ancient  and 
modem,  is  asking  to  take  us  by  the  hand  and  to 
lead  us  its  own  way  at  the  moving  of  its  mighty 
and  various  and  genial  will.  How  can  we  mope 
on  so  in  the  dumps  with  such  stirring  spirits 
within  call  ? 

It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  scholar  not 
only  to  know  languages^  but  also  lang^tage  ; or  to 
catch  the  form  and  spirit  of  that  great  human- 
ity that  has  been  voicing  itself  in  words  from 
the  beginning,  and  which  speaks  to  us  now  in 
such  fullness  in  the  Historic  Word  that  informs 
all  the  master  tongues  whether  living  or  dead. 
Philosophically  speaking,  there  is  virtually  but 
one  language,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  dialects ; 
and  what  we  call  the  dead  languages  are  called 
so  because  they  are  the  real  roots  of  speech,  and, 
as  such,  are  under  ground  that  they  may  the 
more  effectually  sustain  and  quicken  the  new 
tongues  that  have  branched  from  them.  A gen- 
erous classic  training  enables  you  to  see  and  feel 
this  continuity  of  life;  and  if  you  not  only  study 
well  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  but  also  keep 
yourself  alive,  genial,  and  active  in  present  af- 
fairs, and  keep  your  tongue  in  vital  communion 
with  living  society,  you  will  find  that  you  are 
entering  into  the  grand  affiliation,  and  your  dic- 
tion is  blooming  out  and  fruiting  from  the  ma- 
jestic tree  of  speech  planted  by  the  Lord  of  ages. 

There  will  be  to  you  an  increasing  element  of 
gracious  inspiration  in  speech,  and  your  words 
will  have  new  and  cheering  relations  with  the 
eternal  Word.  How  language  begun  we  do  not 
know,  and  the  same  mystery  attaches  to  this  as 
to  all  origin,  whether  in  nature  or  mind.  But 
as  we  use  language  freshly  and  well,  and  find 
how  full  of  spirit  and  life  it  is,  we  come  to  some- 
thing like  a satisfactory  idea  of  its  origin,  in  our 
experience  of  the  vital  powers  that  preside  over 
speech,  and  which  are  as  independent  of  our 
understanding  and  will  as  the  air  and  the  lungs, 
that  are  so  essential  to  utterance,  exist  independ- 
ently of  our  doing  or  thinking.  Philologians 
like  Muller  seem  to  think  that  speech  came  at  first 
by  a certain  inspiration ; and  that  man,  who,  of 
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coarse,  was  created  with  organs  of  speech,  found 
himself  uttering  words  when  he  first  felt  the 
mystery  of  existence,  and  the  new-found  world 
first  touched  the  springs  of  his  life,  and  the 
qx)ntaneou8  forces  of  his  being  came  into  play 
with  a fullness  that  no  artificial  schooling  can 
reproduce.  How  speech  was  first  generate  we 
will  not  undertake  to  say,  but  we  are  content  to 
illustrate  its  generation  by  its  regeneration  ; and 
surely  every  man  who  is  true  master  of  language, 
and  who  finds  his  own  thoughts  and  affections 
in  full  communion  with  the  historical  word  of 
his  race,  his  own  mind  voicing  itself  spontane- 
ously in  the  standard  voice  of  mankind,  and  the 
spirit  of  mankind  fiowing  back  into  the  soul 
from  the  spoken  and  written  word — the  scholar 
who  has  any  thing  of  this  experience,  has  a liter- 
aiy  regeneration  that  will  help  him  mightily  to- 
ward his  interpretation  of  the  genesis  of  speech. 
You,  my  dear  fellows,  will  know  this  experience 
more  and  more  as  you  enter  earnestly  into  life, 
and  you  will  find  in  that  great  school  a light 
and  a fire  that  seldom  wait  on  college  themes  or 
exhibition  platforms. 

Perhaps  you  think  me  thus  far  dealing  too 
much  in  generalities,  and  you  would  like  to 
have  me  come  more  to  the  practical  point,  and 
tell  you  what  to  do  when  you  wish  to  meet  an 
especial  occasion,  or  when  you  are  cornered  un- 
expectedly and  have  to  stand  up  and  speak  for 
yourself  or  be  ashamed.  All  that  has  been  said 
bears  upon  this  point,  for  whatever  makes  a man 
master  of  language  makes  him  master  of  the 
occasion  that  calls  him  out.  A good  speaker, 
like  a good  soldier,  is  always  ready — his  pow- 
ers never  broken  by  servile  dullness,  nor  un- 
strung by  indolence ; his  armor  always  bright, 
and  his  weapons  at  hand.  1 allow  that  some 
especial  training  is  needed  in  view  of  unexpect- 
ed emergencies,  as  the  good  soldier  is  taught  to 
prepare  for  surprises,  and  to  be  always  on  his 
guard.  Yet  it  is  utterly  idle  to  hope  by  any 
code  of  rules,  much  less  by  any  tricks  of  memo- 
ry or  little  arts  of  speech,  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  thorough  training  which  is  the  only  guar- 
antee of  success  and  security  against  surprise. 
You  must  seriously  study  eveiy  subject,  and  ob- 
serve every  object  with  a practical  eye,  and 
merge,  or  rather  complete,  the  connoisseur  in 
the  man  of  afiiurs.  You  have  already  taken 
one  step  forward  in  your  method ; for  while  you 
begun  your  college  course  by  studying  books  as 
such,  and  confining  mainly  yourselves  to  your 
manuals,  you  have  now  for  some  time  been  busy 
with  subjects,  and  your  most  important  exer- 
cises have  compelled  you  to  form  and  state  your 
views  of  certain  subjects  from  various  references 
and  meditations.  You  are  now  to  take  a second 
step  forward,  and  study  not  only  subjects^  but  for 
objects.  You  are  not  only  to  write  themes  and 
rehearse  essays,  but  to  make  arguments  and 
plead  causes.  There  is  a vast  deal  of  advant- 
age as  well  as  of  difficulty  in  this  transition ; 
and  your  way  of  meeting  it  is  in  great  part  to 
decide  whether  you  will  plod  on  in  the  old 
school- boy  routine,  or  strike  out  freshly  and 
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manfully  in  the  paths  of  practical  life,  with  your 
eye  fix^  upon  the  work  set  before  you.  A 
good  speaker’s  eye  and  tone  tell  you  in  the  be- 
ginning that  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  and 
not  only  has  something  to  say,  but  something  to 
say  it  for ; and  he  is  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air.  The  habit  of  studying  subjects  thus  for 
a practical  object  will  give  you  a method  of  ar- 
ranging, illustrating,  and  urging  your  thoughts 
that  will  become  to  you  a second  nature. 

How  to  divide  a subject  is  a point  of  much 
importance,  and  one  that  has  bc«n  much  dis- 
cussed. The  masters  of  rhetoric  give  us  valu- 
able suggestions ; but  these  amount  to  little  un- 
less we  illustrate,  and  correct,  and  enlarge  them 
by  our  own  experience.  It  is  always  well  for 
you  while  reading  or  hearing  a speech  or  ora- 
tion to  analyze  it  into  its  constituent  parts,  and 
see  clearly  the  members  and  their  bearing  on 
each  other  and  on  the  main  point.  You  will 
find  that  there  is  a comparative  anatomy  in  the 
limbs  of  speeches  as  in  nature,  and  that  a few 
types  constantly  repeat  themselves  with  varia- 
tions. But  every  wise  and  earnest  speaker  will 
have  the  principle  even  if  he  have  not  the  theory; 
and  books  of  rhetoric  no  more  originate  the  idea 
of  the  Exordium  and  the  Peroration,  etc.,  than 
they  originated  prose  itself.  The  best  of  these 
books  are  good  helps,  as  already  hinted,  and  no 
young  man  of  your  age  can  do  better  than  to 
review  what  the  masters  of  eloquence  say  of 
proper  preparation.  No  little  work  will  stir  and 
help  you  more  than  the  admirable  treatise  of 
Theremin  upon  “Eloquence  as  a Virtue.”  It 
will  not  only  give  you  excellent  id^s  of  style 
and  arrangement,  but  quicken  your  manliness, 
and  do  much  to  shame  you  out  of  the  sham- 
bling slipshod  habits  and  bloodless  expression 
that  so  often  characterize  bookish  men,  and 
make  them  compare  unfavorably  with  men  of 
less  culture,  and  with  more  fire  and  better  aim. 

If  you  find  yourself  caught  before  an  audi- 
ence, and  have  little  or  no  time  to  prepare  a 
speech,  just  put  yourself  upon  your  previous 
training ; look  at  the  subject  in  its  main  feat- 
ures ; see  how  much,  how  worthy,  how  import- 
ant it  is ; apply,  if  you  will,  the  categories  of 
your  logic  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  relation ; 
make  the  most  simple  and  obvious  arrangement 
of  your  thoughts,  beginning  with  some  state- 
ment of  principles  of  truth,  following  with  some 
leading  point  of  duty,  and  closing  with  urging 
the  thoughts  home  with  persuasive  sympathy 
and  personal  regard.  You  may  be  sorely  trou- 
bled by  being  taken  unawares  and  not  knowing 
what  in  the  world  to  say.  I believe  that  it  is 
Quintilian  who  says  that  every  practiced  orator 
should  have  a supply  of  loci  communes^  or  com- 
monplaces, which  he  should  fall  back  upon 
whenever  he  is  in  danger  of  breaking  down  from 
loss  of  memory  or  want  of  preparation.  This 
may  do  in  desperate  cases ; but  a shrewd  audi- 
ence will  soon  find  out  the  trick,  and  know  when 
a speaker  is  drifting  on  the  tide  and  does  not 
know  where  he  is,  and  when  he  is  making  head-  * 
way;  and  it  is  far  better  to  express  the  first 
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genuine  ^onyiction  that  really  belongs  to  the 
subject  and  the  hour  than  to  launch  forth  into 
the  most  ambitious  generalities.  A vast  deal 
depends  upon  your  beginning,  and  if  you  start 
with  a sincere,  unaffected  tone,  and  with  a gen- 
uine conviction,  you  are  almost  sure  to  get 
through  with  credit.  An  earnest  man  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  have  something  to  say  upon  any 
important  subject ; and  even  if  he  is  at  lo^  at 
first  what  to  say,  he  knows  how  to  confess  his 
inability  or  ignorance,  or  to  ask  help  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  grace  even  to  his  defects,  and 
make  them  more  eloquent  than  a pedant's  learn- 
ing or  a blusterer's  declamation.  In  fact  there 
is  nothing  better  than  naturalness ; and  a man 
who  is  accustomed  to  speaking  may  be  sure  to 
meet  every  crisis  tolerably  well,  if  he  will  only 
be  content  to  seem  to  what  he  is,  and  to 
make  sincerely  any  remark  that  really  comes  to 
him,  and  add  to  his  sincerity  modesty  and  good- 
will. Sometimes  truthfulness  to  his  convictions 
will  not  allow  him  to  say  much,  and  very  little 
thought  rises  to  his  lips.  Better  far  say  that 
little  truth  than  a whole  volume  of  rigmarole 
forced  up  for  the  occasion.  Truthfulness  is  a 
virtue  that  wins  favor  in  the  end,  and  keeps  it 
when  won;  and  brevity  is  a failing  that  men 
forgive  far  more  readily  than  prolixity. 

To  speak  well  you  must  be  in  rapport  not 
only  with  your  own  mind,  but  with  your  sub- 
ject and  your  audience.  It  is  really  wonderful 
that  this  connection  is  so  rarely  complete,  and 
that  such  mishaps  come  from  its  absence. 
Sometimes  you  are  out  of  joint  with  yourself, 
and  your  mind  seems  no  more  to  jump  with 
your  tongue  than  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the 
moon,  and  you  feel  that  you  have  no  hold  of 
yourself.  Again  your  thought,  although  quite 
active  in  a certain  way,  does  not  enter  into  the 
subject,  and  you  are  very  much  like  an  eager 
horseman  who  wants  to  ride,  but  finds  the  horse 
refusing  to  be  mounted,  or  when  mounted,  in- 
sisting upon  standing  still  or  pitching  the  luck- 
less rider  over  his  head.  Sometimes,  moreover, 
when  you  and  your  subject  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether, you  fail  to  connect  with  the  audience, 
and  without  having  any  positive  quarrel  with 
them,  you  find  yourselves  as  far  apart  as  if  they 
were  a thousand  miles  off.  Yon  will  use  every 
means  to  establish  the  true  relation,  to  keep 
your  own  mind  ready  at  your  call ; to  make  it 
dwell  faithfully  upon  such  leading  principles  as 
are  fundamental  to  all  important  subjects ; and 
to  take  vital  interest  in  men,  not  such  as  belong 
to  your  clique  only,  but  in  men  as  men  in  all 
the  various  tempers  and  conditions  of  the  com- 
mon lot.  He  is  happy  who  masters  this  con- 
nection thoroughly,  and  agrees  with  his  own 
soul,  his  subject,  and  his  audience.  He  is  the 
good  rider  who  is  master  of  himself,  his  good 
steed,  and  the  road,  and  he  goes  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer. 

Some  very  interesting  and  curious  phenomena 
occur  when  this  rapport  is  complete ; and  some 
of  the  signs  that  spiritualists  ascribe  to  super- 
natural ^ency  are  constant  attendants  of  good 
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extemporaneous  speaking.  A strange  and  cheer- 
ing and  powerful  infiuence  rises  up  within  the 
speaker,  and  is  met  and  quickened  by  the  sub- 
ject and  the  occasion.  The  calmer  he  is,  and 
the  less  elevated  and  blown  about  by  passion, 
the  more  profoundly  he  is  inwardly  moved. 
Thoughts  and  emotions  come  to  him  of  them- 
selves without  painful  seeking,  and  the  subject 
opens  itself  to  him  as  if  it  were  part  of  his  own 
brain  or  heart.  Words  and  sentences  of  un- 
usual fitness  and  beauty  come  to  him  of  tliein- 
selves,  and  seem  to  speak  of  themselves  without 
fatigue  of  voice  or  exhaustion  of  brain  or  nerves. 

A remarkable  bond  gt'ows  up  between  speaker 
and  hearers ; the  audience  light  up  with  a mild 
glow,  and  a lambent  brightness  almost  trans- 
figures each  head  in  the  speaker's  eye,  as  at 
the  great  Pentecost ; while  the  whole  assembly 
seems  to  bo  informed  with  one  life,  and  the 
thousand  souls  are  drawn  together  as  one  spirit- 
ual body. 

I have  talked  with  a great  many  distinguished 
extempore  speakers,  and  while  they  are  almost 
universally  reluctant  to  trust  to  any  marvelous 
infiuences,  and  disposed  to  insist  upon  careful 
thought  and  frequent  and  exact  writing  to  guard 
against  looseness  and  repetition,  they  allow  that 
there  is  something  in  their  best  oratorical  expe- 
riences that  passes  their  understanding.  Our 

friend  C , who  is  unsurpassed  by  any  living 

preacher  in  extempore  power,  alike  of  language, 
thought,  and  tone,  affirms  that  he  sometimes,  in 
his  best  hours,  loses  all  conscious  hold  upon  his 
mind  and  speech,  and  while  peifectly  sure  that 
all  is  going  on  well  in  his  attic,  it  seems  to  him 
that  somebody  else  is  talking  up  there ; and  he 
catches  himself  wondering  who  under  the  sun 
that  fellow  is  who  is  driving  on  at  such  a rate. 
Carpenter,  the  physiologist,  speaks  of  what  ho 
calls  ‘^unconscious  cerebration,"  or  states  in 
which  the  brain  works  without  any  conscious 
effort  to  do  it,  and  without  any  consciousness  of 
what  it  is  doing  of  itself,  as  when  a man  wakes 
in  the  morning  and  finds  his  thinking  much  in 
advance  of  where  he  left  it  when  he  went  to 
sleep,  or  even  some  hard  problem  solved  or  knot- 
ty question  answered.  The  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena undoubtedly  lies  somewhere  in  those 
organs  that  are  allied  to  the  heart  and  stomach 
and  lungs,  and  are  moved  by  the  sympathetic 
nerves,  so  as  to  be  more  automatic  than  volun- 
tary, more  powers  of  nature  than  of  volition. 

How  far  this  involuntary  action  can  be  extend- 
ed, and  how  far  carried  up  into  the  higher  plane 
of  intelligence  and  activity,  we  can  not  say;  but 
it  is  evident  that  whatever  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  habit  partakes  of  this  power,  for  habit, 
however  painfully  formed,  becomes  a second  na- 
ture, and  is  automatic,  or  goes  of  itself. 

This  automatic  action  rids  the  extempore 
speaker  of  much  care,  anxiety,  and  toil,  and 
carries  him  forward  through  much  of  his  work 
without  solicitude  or  conscious  effort ; but  ft  is 
full  of  dangers,  and  if  he  trusts  wholly  to  it  ho 
loses  his  higher  inspiration  and  force,  and  sinks 
down  into  an  automaton,  like  a barrel-organ, 
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that,  when  wound  up,  can  play  oyer  all  its  old  I 
tunes.  Some  speakers  and  hosts  of  talkers  are  | 
spoiled  in  this  way,  and  they  think  themselves 
inspired  because  by  practice  they  have  so  much 
of  the  “ gift  of  the  gab”  that  they  can  run  on 
without  limit  and  without  fatigue,  until  all  but 
themselves  are  tired  out.  The  good  speaker 
may  cultivate  and  use  this  automatic  power; 
but  he  must  never  trust  wholly  to  it,  nor  even  | 
be  satisfied  unless  in  every  thing  he  does  he  is 
conscious  of  putting  forth  some  fresh  effort  and 
earnest  thought,  and  rising  higher  than  before, 
instead  of  drifting  away  upon  the  easy  level,  or 
floating  down  the  still  easier  descending  current. 
He  may,  perhaps,  through  constant  striving  and 
interior  faith,  make  such  connections  with  the 
Supreme  Wisdom  and  Will  as  to  rise  into  a high- 
er region  of  light  and  peace,  and  so  partake  of  a 
motion  and  a rest  that  are  not  of  himself  or  of 
nature,  but  of  God.  Great  eloquence  has  always 
something  of  this  character,  and  all  great  words 
come  from  and  return  to  the  Word  Eternal. 

Every  sjjeaker,  however  unpretending,  needs 
faith — I do  not  mean  faith  in  himself  alone, 
but  in  God  and  his  own  vocation — to  make  him 
speak  well  and  to  carry  him  through  difficulties. 
It  is  really  wondeiful  what  relief  you  find  by 
simply  renouncing  anxiety  after  you  have  done 
what  you  can,  and  by  putting  yourself  tranquilly 
upon  your  devout  trust.  This  acts  like  a charm 
upon  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  rallies  them 
very  much  as  a moment^s  loss  of  one's  self  in 
sleep  sometimes  makes  a new  man  of  us,  and 
refreshes  all  the  springs  of  feeling  and  action. 
Without  going  into  the  theological  question  of 
the  effect  of  faith  in  winning  divine  grace,  it  is 
clear  that  it  marvelously  dismisses  worry  and 
unrest,  and  calms  and  quickens  all  the  faculties, 
and  especially  recruits  those  automatic  functions 
of  mind  and  body  that  are  so  vital  to  all  easy 
and  effective  action. 

There  are  plenty  of  anecdotes  to  illustrate 
this  fact,  and  every  man  of  experience  can  add 
sontewhat  to  the  collection.  Bautain,  whose 
book  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  on  the  subject 
of  extempore  speaking,  as  already  hinted,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  his  escape  from  a ter- 
rible perplexity  by  a simple  act  of  devotion.  He 
was  to  preach  before  the  royal  family,  and  made 
the  accustomed  careful  preparation,  thinking  out 
his  entire  sermon,  and  drawing  up  an  exact  and 
elaborate  plan,  but  not  taking  any  manuscript 
with  him  into  the  pulpit,  for  this  is  forbidden 
by  French  usage.  On  entering  the  church  he 
chanced  to  see  some  unexpected  or  offensive 
person,  and  at  once  the  whole  subject  and  plan 
of  the  sermon  went  out  of  his  head,  and  he 
could  not  get  the  least  clew  to  it  hy  any  process 
of  association.  What  should  he  do  ? To  break 
down  was  public  disgrace  before  the  court  and 
the  world,  and  dishonor  to  his  profession.  To  go 


the  spell  was  broken  that  had  bound  him,  and 
his  subject  and  plan  came  fully  to  mind.  He 
preached  effectually,  and  thanked  God  for  his 
benignity. 

Undoubtedly  his  calmness  did  much  to  rally 
his  powers ; and  ia  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  all  extempore  speaking  that,  however  careful 
your  previous  meditation,  the  moment  yon  rise 
to  speak  you  must  dismiss  all  anxiety,  and  com- 
ply literally  with  the  precept  of  Christ  to  bis 
disciples  when  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach: 
**  Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  in 
that  same  hour  it  shall  be  given  you  what  ye 
shall  say.”  True  it  is,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  that  the  tongue  is  more  fluent  and  the 
mind  more  collected  precisely  in  proportion  as 
mistrust  is  put  away,  and  we  surrender  ourselves 
in  peaceful  faith  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion. 

God  bless  you,  my  young  friends,  in  your 
I opening  career.  You  have  cheering  prospects 
before  you ; and  I almost  envy  you,  Tom,  your 
j opportunity  to  carry  a scholar's*  culture  and 
principles  into  our  great  mercantile  world,  and 
I bear  your  witness,  as  the  years  may  call,  for  all 
the  great  interests  of  business,  patriotism,  hu- 
manity, and  religion.  Very  few  merchants 
among  us  have  a thorough  education,  and  are 
able  to  speak  with  force,  depth,  and  elegance 
upon  elevated  subjects,  although  there  are  many 
who  can  give  you  lessons  in  practical  sagacity, 
and  read  character  and  circumstance  as  keenly 
as  any  of  us  students  can.  Do  not  shrink  from 
your  pasition*,  but  be  indeed  a high-minded 
merchant,  true  to  all  the  loyalties  that  ennoble 
character  and  give  dignity  to  trade. 

You,  R.,  begin  your  profession  at  a signal 
period,  and  you  will  need  all  your  strength, 
learning,  and  enthusiasm  to  speak  to  our  rest- 
less, inquisitive,  but  not  godlm  age,  upon  the 
momentous  subjects  that  are  now  challenging 
public  attention  as  never  before.  Your  profes- 
sional training  will  be  thorough,  without  doubt, 
and  your  learning  will  be  apt  and  ample;  yet 
you  will  bring  little  to  pass  unless  your  voice 
and  pen  catch  the  living  spirit  of  mankind,  and 
whatever  is  truly  human  kindles  your  love  and 
enlists  your  labor.  As  your  tongue  bums  with 
the  true  fire  your  pen  will  borrow  its  glow;  you 
will  write  more  eloquently  and  easily  as  you 
speak  more  earnestly,  and  you  will  speak  more 
exactly  and  eloquently  as  yon  write  with  greater 
I care ; and  tongue  and  pen  will  educate  each 
other,  and  carry  out  the  work  of  these  years  of 
scholastic  study. 

I Your  father  is  a practiced  and  effective  ex- 
tempore speaker,  and  he  will  give  you  the  light 
! of  his  experience.  I can  only  quote  my  poor 
! doings  in  this  field  to  encourage  you  to  perseveie 
I in  training  yourself  for  your  w'ork,  in  firm  faith 
I that  you  can  overcome  all  difficulties  and  do 
! great  good  and  enjoy  great  comfort  by  this  ae- 


on seemed  out  of  the  question.  The  time  came  complishment.  I do  not  see  how  I could  have 
for  him  to  offer  the  usual  prayer  before  preach-  lived  to  this  day  without  being  freed  from  the 
ing.  He  calmly  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  bondage  of  the  pen,  and  without  having  learned 
grace,  either  to  bear  the  mortification  or  to  un-  long  ago  to  s|>eak  easily  when  called  on  for  a 
seal  his  memory  and  his  lips.  In  a moment  word.  The  relief  is  incalculable;  and  while 
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most  of  the  occasions  for  casual  speaking  are  | lose  all  my  friends,  was  owing  to  the  grace  of 
lietter  met  by  off-hand  address  than  by  elaborate  God  and  the  habit  of  off-hand  speaking,  that 
writing,  there  are  numberless  occasions  when  it  bad  become  so  inveterate  as  to  act  unconscious- 


is  impossible  to  write,  and  ai  man  must  be  dumb  ly  before  being  called  up,  and  make  a little 
or  speak  as  he  is  moved.  For  over  thirty  years  1 speech  probably  in  the  brain  as  covertly  as  the 
I have  kept  up  this  habit,  week  by  week,  some-  | heart  secretes  its  blood.  I blessed  the  old  days 
times  day  by  day;  and  sometimes  have  been  ; of  the  Literati  in  Fumo;*’  thanked  God,  and 
carried  through  odd  passages  as  w*ell  as  sore  | took  courage.  Now,  dear  Tom  and  li.,  I bid 
perplexities  by  the  practice.  A man  is  some- 
times asham<^  of  the  &vor  he  wins  by  a few 
chance  words  fitly  and  accidentally  spoken,  and 
your  father  will  probably  tell  you  instances 
without  number  from  his  own  eventful  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  One  or  two  incidents  I will 
allude  to,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  power  of  off- 
band  speaking  in  helping  a man  without  his 
knowing  it. 

I remember,  many  years  ago,  not  long  after 
leaving  college,  being  at  a philanthropic  meet- 
ing in  a church  of  the  straitest  sect,  when  a ter- 
rible storm  broke  over  the  town.  The  lightning 
flashed,  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  the  wind 
blew  a gale.  Suddenly  the  whole  church  seem-  I plagued  Jones,  who  had  himself  been  lately  in- 
ed  in  a blaze,  a great  crash  was  heard,  the  glass  ! troduced,  to  present  us  in  turn.  And  perhaps 
shivered  in  some  of  the  windows,  and  we  thought  | even  now  the  five  first  words  of  this  history  will 
the  building  struck  by  lightning  and  the  spire  better  ser\'e  to  give  it  ^lat,  and  predis]x>se  to  a 
falling  into  the  roof  and  upon  the  pews.  The  | fair  reading,  than  the  brace  of  monosyllables 
audience  were  in  a panic  and  too  much  alarmed  with  which  our  heroine  commenced  life.  We 
to  move.  Youth  as  I was,  I rose  to  speak  with-  republicans  are  fond  of  wearing  sometimes,  in 
out  knowing  why,  but  1 suppose  from  the  mere  our  foreign  relations,  the  badge  of  court  folly 
habit  of  saying  my  word  when  called  upon ; and  which  with  propriety  serves  this  tale  for  a title, 
now  God  himself  seemed  to  be  calling.  1 did  We  run  after  kingly  favors  with  republican  in- 
not  say  much,  but  did  little  more  than  ask  the  consistency,  and  are  never  so  proud  and  happy 
people  to  be  calm  ; tell  them  that  God  rode  upon  as  when  our  son  writes  from  Paris  or  London 
the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm ; and  even  of  my  Lord  Soandso,  or  Chevalier  That,  in 
now  we  might  see  his  pillar  of  fire  and  hear  his  whose  company  he  had  the  happiness  to  dine  or 
trumpet  of  jubilee  as  we  were  discussing  the  | drive  yesterday,  or  join  in  a game  at  billiards 


you  do  the  same.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady  nor  made  a fiur  speech. 


CAP-AND-BELLS. 

A.  NOVKL.  IN  TEN  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


IF  the  high,  well-born  Countess  v.  Kreeper 
bad  remained  plain  Janey  Joy  to  the  end  of 
her  days  few  of  ns,  despite  her  fine  languishing 
eyes  and  profusion  of  curls,  would  have  cared 
for  her  as  we  did  in  the  heyday  of  her  fame,  and 


needs  of  his  children  and  the  great  exodus  of 
nations.  It  was  a good  Providience  or  a great 
luck  that  prompted  those  unstudied  words.  The 
people  were  both  calm  and  kind,  and  the  church 
got  off  with  no  harm  but  the  smashing  of  a huge 
front-window,  without  loss  of  limb  or  life  or 
steeple,  while  the  grave  minister  did  not  rebuke 
the  young  volunteer. 

Later  in  life,  I remember  once  being  present 
at  the  memorial  tribute  to  our  great  novelist. 
Cooper,  and  taking  my  seat  on  one  side  the 
stage,  in  an  old  coat  and  rumpled  shirt,  without 
the  least  expectation  of  speaking.  Why  should 
one  so  obscure  be  heard  in  such  an  assembly  as 
that  now  presided  over  by  Webster,  and  honored 
by  Bryant,  Bancroft,  Irving,  and  other  lights  of 
letters  ? But  it  happened  that  some  of  the  chief 
personages  who  had  been  relied  upon  failed  to 
appear,  and  perhaps  it  was  Ash  Wednesday  that 
kept  away  the  clerical  dignitaries  who  were  to 
represent  their  profession.  The  Secretary — who 
was  a strange  man,  and  now  gone  from  the  earth, 
where  we  trust  he  finds  and  makes  less  trouble 
than  here — probably  gave  my  name  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  Daniel  Webster  called  your  |K)or 
friend  to  the  floor,  before  that  blaze  of  intellect 
and  beauty  in  old  Tripler  Hall.  That  I sur- 
vived that  ordeal,  and  did  not  run  away,  nor  sink 
into  the  floor,  nor  make  a fool  of  myself,  nor 
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I during  the  forenoon ; and  what  ruffles  and  airs 
mamma  assumes,  to  be  sure,  when  her  Georgina, 
or  Isabella,  or  (as  in  this  case)  plain  Janey,  mar- 
ries a foreigner  with  a waxed  mustache  and  bit 
of  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  bod  habits,  and 
estate  nobody  has  ever  beheld — and,  it  may  be, 
never  will  1 

Yes,  Mrs.  Joy,  I am  bound  to  say,  was  over- 
joyed ; though  the  ex-iron-monger  had  knitted 
his  shaggy  brows  (iron-gray,  as  memorial  of  his 
late  pursuits)  when  a hint  of  the  event  reached 
his  ears,  and  had  denied  the  engaging  foreigner 
his  house.  He  had  even  gone  to  the  extent,  in 
his  admirable  misconception  of  the  feminine  na- 
ture he  had  to  do  with,  of  pronouncing  the  Count 
a swindler,  a blackleg,  a convict  from  overseas, 
for  aught  he  knew;  much  of  which  was  no  doubt 
true,  but  had  the  effect  of  directly  enlisting  the 
feelings  of  both  ladies  in  behalf  of  the  so-much- 
abused  innocence ; and  in  the  end  brought  about 
the  catastrophe  which  a scented  note  announced 
to  papa  one  morning  while  shaving;  it  had  lain 
all  night  under  the  toilet  cushion,  and  Mrs.  Joy 
had  known  of  its  being  there,  I am  sorry  to  con- 
fess. It  said : 

**  Dear  Papa, — Yon  need  not  bo  at  the  expense  of  pnr- 
suing  Us  by  express,  as  papas  in  noTels  do;  for  long  before 
you  read  this  I will  be  a real  Counter,  though  uot  the 
less,  I hope,  your  dutiful  daughter.  In  luu<te. 

‘‘Ja-nky.*’ 
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Old  J07,  with  a face  sadly  out  of  keeping 
with  his  name,  read  the  note  and  locked  it  away 
methodically  among  his  papers;  he  finished 
shaving  the  half  of  his  cheek  still  in  lather,  but 
cut  himself  once  or  thrice,  a thing  he  had  never 
before  been  known  to  do.  His  bushy  brow  im- 
pended lower  than  usual;  and  Mrs.  J.  went 
scurrying  about  with  a nervous  dread  of  an  ex- 
plosion, which  never  came,  and  a sense  of  guilt. 
He  asccr rained  during  the  day  that  the  nuptials 
had  actually  been  performed,  and  his  daughter 
was  therefore  an  honest  woman,  hut  beyond  this 
he  showed  no  sign  of  interest  in  her  existence ; 
and  when  they  returned,  as  the  custom  in  such 
cases  is,  to  sue  for  forgiveness,  refused  to  be  rec- 
onciled, or  even  to  receive  the  pair  — replying 
to  a remonstrance  through  the  servant,  that 
“ Countesses  were  out  of  place  in  a plain  house 
like  bis;”  a message  which  caused  the  son-in- 
law  to  pull  his  mustaches  fiercely  betw^een  per- 
plexity and  anger,  and  finally  to  grin  as  if  there 
were  something  humorous  in  its  wording.  As 
for  Janey  Joy,  now  Countess  Kreeper,  she  said, 
“Pooh !”  impatiently  ; and  to  the  Count,  with 
a smile,  “We  are  not  quite  beggars,  are  we? 
There  is  my  own  little  property ; and  when  we 
are  ennui  with  living  here,  there  are  your  prince- 
ly estates” — at  which  the  Count’s  grin,  for  a 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  grew  still  broader. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  that  might  not 
have  been  predicted  long  before.  Our  heroine 
was  still  a child  in  years,  and  little  more  than 
that  in  experience,  fresh  from  Madame  Mere’s 
grand  school,  where  she  had  learned  to  chatter 
French  with  native  fluency ; to  read  Dante  (or 
Don  Giovanni)  in  the  original  well  enough  ; and 
half  a dozen  accomplishments  more,  some  of 
which  were  not  enumerated  in  the  catalogue : 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  studies  of  Paul  de 
Kock,  Sue,  and  authors  of  that  kind,  after  bed 
hours,  with  a screen  of  gowns  pinned  up  across 
the  window  over  against  Madame’s  or  the  pre- 
fect’s quarter. 

All  her  after-misfortunes  might  have  been 
averted  had  her  conception  of  life,  its  pitfalls 
and  duties,  been  other  than  it  was  and  better 
borne.  When  the  dice  and  extravagance  had 
devoured  her  personal  property — which  would 
have  been  a fortune  to  a painstaking  pair — and 
duns  were  in  the  house,  her  fine  friends  deserted 
her,  as  a matter  of  course.  Equally,  of  course, 
the  monkeyfied  Count  threw  aside  his  suave 
graces,  and  appeared  the  naked  ruffian  he  al- 
ways was.  From  place  to  place  they  went  per- 
force together;  he  perhaps  still  entertaining 
hopes  in  the  old  merchant’s  death,  and  unwill- 
ing to  fling  oil  his  burden  till  that  were  decided ; 
frequenting  worse  and  worse  haunts ; and  finally 
disappearing  wliolly  beneath  the  horizon  of  even 
third-rate  society. 

After  an  interval,  however,  the  quasi-Count- 
ess  appeared  again  in  places  of  resort,  alone; 
something  having  happened  to  the  Count  some- 
where which  left  her  free.  Pale,  almost  hag- 
gard, and  under  the  ban  of  society,  those  be- 
witching eyes  and  still  soft  brown  hair  invested 
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her  with  a certain  charm,  and  even  pathos, 
which  gathered  about  her  one  or  two  well- 
meaning  people  and  a circle  of  ronds,  whom 
she  cajoled  and  mocked  in  all  manner  of  ways. 

Like  l^cky  Sharpe,  she  seemed  emulous  of  con- 
quest, and  not  overscrupulous  in  attaining  her 
ends ; and  turned  her  gowns  as  often,  and  la- 
bored under  pecuniary  disadvantages  as  great, 
perhaps,  as  that  or  any  other  aspiring  lady. 
However  her  fortunes,  having  reached  their 
backward  climatric,  began  before  long  to  im- 
prove. Mrs.  Joy  had  gone  off  in  a decline — 
half  of  chagrin,  maybe — and  old  Joy  would  have 
found  himself  utterly  alone  in  the  world  with  his 
second  grief,  had  not — while  the  coffin  was  still 
in  the  house — a light  step  ascended  the  stair, 
and  a pair  of  arms,  not  quite  so  well  rounded  as 
of  old,  embraced  his  knees,  and  held  him  down 
in  his  seat  whence  he  feebly  essayed  to  rise. 

“Oh,  papa!”  the  long-absent  voice  of  bis 
Janey  cri^ ; and  what  more  it  might  have  said, 
either  in  self- exculpation  or  submission,  was 
lost  in  a rush  of  tears  which  eased  her  poor, 
bruised,  tossed-abont  heart  when  their  first  vio- 
lence was  over.  She  was  no  longer  a girl,  but 
a woman  with  many  bitter,  savage  experiences 
to  look  back  to ; and  here  she  was  sobbing  qui- 
etly now,  with  her  wet  cheek  on  old  Joy’s  knee 
and  her  eyes  raised  wistfully  to  his  face — which, 
it  is  no  shame  to  say,  was  not  free  from  moist-* 
ure  either. 

Meanwliile  t^o  fashionable  world — revolving 
upon  itself  and  in  its  allotted  orbit — has  desert- 
ed the  Places  and  Avenues  of  the  city  for  the 
sea-side  and  country  air.  At  a great  watering- 
place,  which  has  been  such  time  out  of  mind, 
there  is  already  a fair  show  of  belles  and  their 
satellites,  although  the  season  has  but  just  be- 
gun, and  there  are  daily  arrivals  of  others  of 
more  or  less  distinction.  The  daughters  of  a 
distinguished  statesman  will  make  it  their  sum- 
mer residence — blonde  young  ladies,  who  turn 
up  their  aristocratical  little  noses  at  the  society 
they  meet  in  the  ball-room  and  in  their  daily 
walks,  and  are  lightly  esteemed  by  the  envious 
w'orld  not  included  in  their  set.  To  this  set,  or 
circle,  when  they  meet,  belongs  Miss  Charlotte 
Georgina  Gossimer,  a great-grand-daughter  of 
the  once  notorious  turn -coat  and  loyalist  of 
that  name — plain  in  person,  but  supposed  to  be 
worth  a plum ; who  takes  great  airs  in  conse- 
quence of  her  wealth  and  position,  and  dresses 
like  a Royal  Highness.  Old  M‘Gregor  Gossi- 
mer, the  Scotchman  and  grandfather,  is  willing- 
ly forgotten  by  the  present  generation  iu  the 
grandeur  of  the  millionaire  son,  who  has  courted 
and  received  more  than  once  the  highest  honors 
in  the  gift  of  his  constituents,  and  has  a son  of 
his  own  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  pretensions 
in  the  third  descent.  Hence  it  is  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  eminent  statesman  before  - named, 
who  have  graced  a Royal  drawing-room  in  their 
time — for  years  steal  upon  them  in  defiance  of 
their  juvenilities — have  no  hesitation  in  receiv- 
ing Miss  Gossimer  into  their  hearts  and  home, 
and  are  indeed  reckoned  among  her  dearest 
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mends.  So,  for  that  matter,  is  the  belle  whom 
we  all  admired,  and  many  of  us  fell  hopelessly 
in  love  with,  last  winter — the  fair,  gracious, 
kindly,  impossible -to- be  > withstood  Miss  (not 
Vrow,  for  the  name  has  ceased  to  be  Dutch  these 
two  centuries)  van  Waddlevurst,  who  flirts  be- 
cause she  can  not  help  it  and  does  not  intend 
to;  so  she  saya,  but  breaks  many  hearts — as 
male  hearts  are  broken — notwithstanding. 

It  was  Mrs.  van  Waddlevurst — Dowager  van 
Waddlevurst  the  young  fellows  call  her — ^who 
got  out  at  the  station  yesterday,  accompanied  by 
her  Florence,  whose  fine  sparkling  eyes  were 
eclipsed  for  the  time  by  her  blue  traveling  veil, 
but  will  shine  with  full  lustre  to-night  in  the 
ball-room,  and  will  dazzle  more  than  the  old 
Dutch  heir-loom  diamonds,  reset  in  the  latest 
style,  which  will  grace  her  fair  neck  on  the 
same  occasion.  Mamma,  the  dowager,  likes  to 
witness  the  successes  of  her  daughter,  and  will 
be  present  too  in  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  of 
her  fat  double  chin  and  turban  with  the  plume. 
She  was  a great  belle  herself  in  her  day,  and 
chaperoning  is  the  next  best  thing  to  l^ing 
chaperoned. 

As  for  little  Van  himself,  if  you  saw  him  at 
all  at  the  station,  it  was  when  he  was  counting 
over  the  score  of  trunks  containing  the  finery  of 
the  ladies ; a little  man,  taciturn,  with  an  inex- 
pressive countenance  and  iron-gray  eyebrows, 
and  hair,  when  his  hat  is  off,  rough^  up  in 
Congressional  style,  perhaps  with  a design  of 
adding  to  his  inches.  He  is  the  soul  of  good- 
nature, and  trots  about  on  the  errands  of  the  two 
ladies,  wiihont  concerning  himself  that  he  is  the 
father  of  the  one  and  husband  of  the  other,  who  I 
was  a poor  girl  before  he  married  her.  On  ball 


It  is  one  of  these  ball  evenings,  the  first  of  the 
Dowager  van  Waddlevurst  and  Miss  van  W.'s 
appearance  on  the  floor,  and  a twelvemonth  or 
so  subsequent  to  the  reconciliation  between  the 
I Countess  Kreeper  and  poor  old  Joy,  already  re- 
i corded — which  reconciliation  the  world  knows 
nothing  of  as  yet,  or  it  would  pay  more  court  to 
the  heiress-apparent  of  twenty-five  thousand  a 
year.  As  it  is,  the  Countess — ^for  she  chooses  to 
retain  the  title,  notoriously  dessechh  though  it  be 
—does  not  care  to  divulge  the  secret  of  her  pre- 
sumptive wealth,  and  is  little  changed  in  out- 
ward appearance,  except  that  her  face,  never 
very  fair,  by  daylight  has  a somewhat  sallow 
and  worn  look.  In  manner  and  conduct  she  is 
the  same  Janey  Kreeper — as  the  boon  compan- 
ions of  her  late  husband  had  called  her,  with  no 
stint  of  oaths  either,  in  time  gone  by — auda- 
cious, a practiced  flirt,  and  with  a tongue  never 
at  a loss  for  a repartee.  This  is  the  character 
liberally  bestowed  on  its  former  short-lived  idol 
by  the  world  she  had  led  for  a brief  month  or 
two,  and  now  mocked  at  from  below;  but  we, 
who  have  seen  her  weeping  bitterly  on  old  Joy’s 
knee,  a twelvemonth  back,  may  aflbrd  to  reserve 
our  opinion. 

There  is  witchery  still  in  the  large  liquid  eyes 
of  the  little  Countess,  which  is  not  without  its 
influence  on  the  gentlemen,  despite  the  ban  laid 
upon  her  by  her  own  sex,  not  a few  of  whom 
have  smarted  under  her  sarcasm  at  some  period 
of  their  career ; and  you  ladies  are  not  very  for- 
giving toward  one  another.  It  is  tnie  that  few 
of  those  who  witnessed  it  have  forgotten  that 
shocking  scene  at  Newport,  when — But  why 
recall  it  here  ? Captain  Rudder  (U.  S.  N,),  the 
plethoric  little  man  in  naval  undress,  whose  face 


evenings,  when  Mrs.  Van’s  turban  is  conspicu-  | tells  a mixed  tale  of  hardships  by  sea  and  festiv- 
ous  in  the  highest  circles — those  into  which  my  i ities  on  land,  both  bronzed  and  rubicund,  and 
lord  and  her  ladysliip,  or  Sir  Charles,  the  famous  I proverbially  good-natured,  was  present  in  New- 
geologist,  are  introduced — and  Miss  Florence  { port  at  the  time,  and  looks  with  charity  upon 
appears  surrounded  by  satellites,  you  may  gen-  j her  former  sins  against  society.  The  Captain 
erally  perceive  little  Van  among  the  crowd  of  I perhaps  is  better  acquainted  with  her  past  life 
lookers-on  near  the  door,  with  a sangaree-glass  | and  present  prospects  than  any  of  her  contempo- 
in  his  hand,  waiting  for  the  return  tray,  or,  later 
in  the  evening,  with  the  shawls  of  the  ladies 
upon  his  arm,  awaiting  their  pleasure. 

The  little  gentleman  is  not  without  his  own 
pleasures  when  off  duty : he  walks  about  in  an 
imperturbable  manner,  and  listens  to  the  band  | the  complacency  pertaining  to  all  that  De  la  Rue 
of  musicians  playing  airs  from  Norma  in  the  Slipper  does  and  utters,  and  in  the  tendency  of 
balcony  of  afternoons,  and  practicing  in  the  his  inquiries,  the  friend  of  friendless  Countess 
ball-room  of  mornings ; and  there  are,  if  he  | Kreeper  recognized  the  fop  and  fortune-hunter, 
chose  to  avail  himself  of  them,  the  usual  enter-  j and  chose  to  be  silent. 

teinments  of  the  bowling-alley  and  billiards,  or  | “ R.  (is  it  racailie  the  letter  stands  for?)  de 

a quiet  game  of  cards  with  old  cronies  in  aback  i la  Rue  Slipper”  is  the  high-shouldered  young 
room — just  as  deshabille  and  novel  - reading,  i fellow,  with  a flaxen  mustache  and  imperial,  and 
dominos  and  tattling,  serve  to  avert  ennui  dur-  | slightly  bloodshot  eyes,  from  over-stimulating, 
ing  the  long  forenoons  from  the  minds  of  the  or  perhaps  too  tight  a neckcloth,  who  may  be 
daughters  of  Eve,  who  in  the  cool  of  the  day  en-  j seen  sauntering  about  the  promenade  after  a late 
joy  tete-a-tete  walks  and  drives,  or  show  off  their  ' breakfast  of  mornings,  or,  seated  with  three  or 
fashionable  equipment  on  the  promenade,  and  i four  of  his  kidney,  sucking  the  top  of  his  whale- 
after  supper  troop  to  the  ball-room,  and  resume,  » bone  switch  when  not  smoking,  or,  more  fre- 
in  the  quadrille  and  polka,  the  flirtation  inter-  | quently  still,  in  the  billiard-room  and  bar  in  the 


raries,  but  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of  either. 
“ Least  said,  soonest  mended,”  was  his  prudent 
reply  to  Slipper  the. other  day,  who  was  endeav- 
oring to  pump  him.  To  a better  man  Rudder 
might  have  been  more  communicative ; but  in 


rupted  perhaps  by  portly  propriety-seeking  mam- 


mas an  hq,nr  or  two  ^fore. 
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rear.  His  style  of  dress  is  unexceptionable  in 

dandyism,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  some  oth- 
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ers,  he  is  observed  and  copied  pretty  closely  by 
the  youngsters  of  his  acquaintance.  Rudder’s 
junior  officer,  on  furlough  with  his  commander, 
is  one  of  Slipper’s  admirers  of  this  sort,  though 
not  wanting  in  years  or  experience.  But  the 
poor  fellow  had  suffered  from  a sun-stroke  dur- 
ing a cruise  off  the  African  coast  somewhere, 
and  bad  never  since  been  intellectually  strong. 
His  commander  had  tended  him  at  the  time  like 
a father,  and  the  two  had  contrived  to  keep  to- 
gether in  all  subsequent  cruises.  Lieutenant 
Felt— called  “Felty”  by  his  familiars — ^was  not 
the  man  to  prove  ungrateful ; and,  in  his  eyes, 
honest  little  red-nosed  Rudder  fell  not  far  short 
of  manly  perfection.  But,  unhappily,  the  Cap- 
tain’s taste  in  dress  was  wholly  of  a salt-sea 
kind,  and  not,  at  least  in  his  junior’s  opinion,  of 
a style  likely  to  be  received  with  favor  in  female 
society ; and  hence  his  secondary  worship  of  De 
la  Rue  Slipper.  Indeed  poor  Felt  thought  he 
enjoyed  extraordinary  success  vrith  the  ladies ; 
but  if  things  were  given  their  true  names  it 
would  more  properly  have  been  called  tolerance, 
growing  as  it  did  out  of  the  pity  entertained  for 
him  by  those  who  knew  his  history.  Even  daz- 
zling Florence  van  W.  (the  name  is  too  long 
and  too  ugly  to  write  out  in  full  always),  whose 
better  qualities  of  heart  French  frippeiy  and 
fashions  ha^'c  not  yet  obliterated — ^and  let  us 
hope,  recalling  her  still  lovely  face,  never  will — 
is  gracious  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  that  without 
dreaming  that  poor  Felt,  poor,  misguided,  sim- 
ple Felty,  is  now  enamored  of  Aer,  as  he  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  with  some  one. 

On  the  ball  night  already  referred  to  as  the 
first  of  this  young  lady’s  appearance  she  had  re- 
ceived the  Lieutenant  quite  affably,  and  even 
questioned  Rudder  beforehand  regarding  his  pro- 
teg^y  as  she  herself  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him 
when  he  presented  himself. 

“Did  you,  Miss  van  Waddlevurst?”  Felty 
said,  almost  tenderly,  and  quite  charmed. 

“Pooh,  Felty  I Miss  Florence  wasn’t  so  spe- 
cial in  her  inquiry  as  all  that,”  the  Captain  cried, 
laughing.  “Miss  Florence,  you  don’t  know 
what  a vain  fellow  he  is : he  thinks  all  the  young 
ladies  in  love  with  him  who  don’t  absolutely  cut 
his  acquaintance.” 

“Oh,  what  a yam.  Captain  I”  his  junior  made 
answer,  stroking  his  chin,  and  affecting  to  enjoy 
the  jest. 

Slipper  was  present  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
was  holding  forth  to  Rudder  with  his  usual 
drawl.  “’Pon  my  honor,”  he  said,  “appears 
to  me  you  are  a little  in  the  wrong,  eh  ? The 
only  gentlemanly — mark  that,  gentUnmnlyy  by 
Jove  I — course  to  pursue  is  to  maintain  a demmed 
cool,  dispassionate  view  of  things  and  people, 
and  not  to  be  ruffled  into  a self-committal  by 
any  blackguard  one  meets.  Egad ! if  a chim- 
ney-sweep insults  me  do  I knock  him  down? 
Not  at  all;  thaty  you  see,  would  involve  the  cost 
of  a fresh  pair  of  lemon  kids : in  short,  I should 
tax  myself,  say  twelve  shillings,  for  the  luxury 
of  giving  way  to  my  inclination,  and  be  sum- 
moned into  a police  court  into  the  bargain.  I 
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am  guided  by  the  words  of  the  poet,  egad!” 
Slipper  says,  in  conclusion,  twisting  his  mus- 
taches— “ * Take  your  time,  Miss  Lu — ’ Eh, 
you  remember  ?” 

“I  would  like  to  have  you  reefing  topsiuls  in 
a squall;  I’d  hurry  you,  my  lad,”  Rudder  an- 
swered. 

“ Why,  Captain,  I suppose  I should  make  as 
poor  a figure  at  it  as  you  would  as  a hero — ” 

* * As  a hero,  eh  ? Deuce  take  your  impu- 
dence !”  the  Captain  broke  in  with  in  an  aside, 
turning  red. 

— “ Reposing  on  your  already  acquired  lau- 
rels,” Slipper  proceeded  to  say  without  raising 
his  voice ; and  honest  Rudder  blushed  a little  at 
his  haste,  under  concealment  of  his  usual  com- 
plexion. 

“ He  means  that  little  affair  of  mine  off  Al- 
varado,” he  thought,  and  added,  apologetically, 

“I’m  always  running  ahead  of  time.  Slipper;  I 
ought  to  have  heard  you  out,  I know.” 

“ Don’t  mention  it.  I am  never  hurried,  and 
can  afford  to  wait  until  a trifling  error  of  that 
sort  is  rectified,”  the  other  said,  trifling  with  bis 
chatelaine  and  smiling. 

While  this  little  contest  was  waging  between 
Slipper  and  the  Captain,  the  attention  of  Miss 
van  W.  had  been  cleverly  drawn  off  and  appro- 
priated to  himself  by  the  Captain’s  second  in 
command,  who  was  an  assiduous  beau  as  beaux 
go,  and  gossiped  glibly  and  giggled  not  a little. 

He  prated  of  ihair  former  acquaintanceship,  and 
how  pleasant  a place  the  Springs  were,  and  was 
she  fond  of  riding — not  very  ? but  she  was  of 
dancing — ^yes?  Oh,  he  was  sure  of  that,  and 
might  he  have  the  honor? 

So  when  Slipper  twirled  his  chain  and  smiled, 
the  Captain,  looking  about  him,  espied  his  Lieu- 
tenant bearing  away  with  the  prize,  and  prompt- 
ly made  sail  in  pursuit. 

“ Felt,  my  lad,  you  ought  to  be  mast-headed 
on  the  chandelier  for  this !”  Rudder  exclaimed, 
asthmatically,  pinching  Felt’s  elbow,  as  he  would 
no  doubt  his  ear  had  their  relative  statures  been 
difierent. 

“ It  was  a matter  of  preference.  I’d  mount 
a dozen  chandeliers  to  be  made  the  object  of  it 
again.  Captain,”  the  gallant  Lieutenant  return- 
ed, with  a smirk  directed  at  his  partner.  . 

“Preference? — pooh  I I believe  Miss  Flor- 
ence promised  this  dance  to  me  at  breakfast  this 
morning.” 

“Will  you  forgive  my  forgetfulness  Cap- 
tain?” the  belle  said,  and  accepted  the  arm 
proffered  by  the  commander  with  a bow  of  great 
compass  considering  his  short  figure,  with  so 
pleasant  a grace  that  the  Lieutenant  was  left 
stroking  his  mustache,  a little  disappointed,  it 
may  be,  but  not  at  all  vexed. 

“I  will  dance  with  you  the  next  set ; will  that 
do  ?”  she  added,  not  unkindly,  looking  back  and 
smiling  as  none  of  us  w'ho  have  seen  her  smile 
ever  saw  her  do  without  falling  headlong  in  love 
with  her ; and  Felty,  as  happy  as  a king,  or  as 
kings  used  to  be  in  the  go^  old  times  when 
they  had  it  all  their  own  way,  betook  himself 
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to  the  tranquil  companionship  of  his  friend  De 
la  Rue  Slipper,  who  profess^  never  to  dance. 
“Either  you  make  a gauche  of  yourself,”  he 
said,  “walking  about  out  of  time,  or  sacrifice 
every  propriety  to  the  airs  of  the  demmed  fellow 
who  plays  the  fiddle.” 

The  Countess  v.  Kreeper,  although  abounding 
in  beaux,  as  it  happened  was  the  sole  youthful 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  seated,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant studiously  avoided  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion lest  a beck  of  her  fan  should  consign  him 
to  temporary  servitude:  he  was  dreadfully  afraid 
of  her  wit,  and  had  escaped  once  before,  this 
same  evening,  from  her  thrall.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, had  all  the  belles  present  been  seated  by 
their  chaperons  and  awaiting  partners,  the  Lieu- 
tenant would  have  still  renmined  aloof;  for, 
as  has  been  hinted  elsewhere,  poor  Felty  had 
by  this  time  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the 
charming  person  before  whom  his  Captain  was 
just  then  doing  his  best  to  chasse  with  grace 
—quadrilles  were  then  the  fashion,  of  coarse — 
who,  unconscious  of  the  bequest,  meanwhile  was 
coquetting  gayly  not  only  with  her  proper  cav- 
alier the  commander,  but  charming  the  young 
lawyer  on  her  leR  to  that  degree  that  he  said 
not  one  solitary  word  to  his  partner,  who,  in 
consequence,  made  a secret  vow  never  to  dance 
again  with  the  bear,  as  it  pleased  her  to  term 
him;  and,  in  short,  had  quite  forgotten  the 
Lieutenant’s  existence. 

Properly  speaking,  it  was  not  a sudden  pas- 
sion on  the  part  of  Felt,  though  he  had  been  in 
love  three  or  four  times  since  its  commence- 
ment; he  had  beheld  Florence  scattering  smiles 
and  winning  hearts  at  Newport  the  year  before, 
and  despite  the  occupation  of  what  he  called  his 
boosom  by  a then  reigning  belle,  he  had  not  fail- 
ed in  the  end  to  fall  romantically  in  love  with 
that  fair  vision ; not,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
until  after  the  rather  contemptuous  rejection  of 
his  hand  and  attentions  by  the  belle  referred  to 
above.  Poor  Felty  always  believed  that  but  for 
his  incautious  praise  of  Miss  van  W.’s  contour 
— which  he  fancied  hrfd  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  the  reigning  belle — the  answer  of  his  Celes- 
tina  might  have  been  quite  other  than  it  was ; 
and  ho  deduced  from  this,  in  some  way  not  very 
clear,  that  the  consideration  he  received  from 
Miss  van  W.  had  a latent  meaning ; in  other 
words,  that  since,  through  influence  of  her 
charms,  he,  Felty,  had  forfeited  possession  of 
Celestina,  she,  Florence,  could  not  or  ought  not 
to  do  less  than  show  an  inclination  to  make  good 
the  loss  by  a bestowal  of  her  own  person  in- 
stead. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that  Felt  was  not 
a man  slow  at  an  inference,  and  was  consequent- 
ly most  unreasonably  elated  by  the  promise  of 
fair  Florence.  But  os  a skillful  general  avails 
himself  of  all  means  for  reducing  a fortress,  and 
refuses  to  trust  alone  to  the  energy  of  his  occa- 
sional storming  parties  or  the  presumed  favor- 
able inclination  of  the  besieged,  so  did  our 
friend  the  Lieutenant  persuade  Slipper,  who 
happened  to  know  the  old  gentleman,  to  present 
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him  to  little  Van,  looking  in  at  the  piazza  win- 
dow, later  in  the  evening,  with  Miss  van  W.’s 
shawl  on  his  arm,  and  gratified  that  gmy-hair- 
ed  frequenter  of  ball-rooms  and  attendant  on 
his  daughter’s  pleasures  by  falling  into  ecstasies 
over  the  charms  which  thi^fonrths  of  the  room 
indeed  were  engaged  either  in  admiring  or  en- 
vying. 

It  has  been  said  in  passing  that  this  young 
gentleman  had  escaped  somewhat  earlier  from 
tlie  thrall  of  Madame  the  Countess  v.  Kreeper. 

That  little  lady,  as  her  wont  was  to  every  one, 
had  been  teasing  him  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Dowager  Van  and  her  party,  and  it  was  while 
they  two  were  standing  together  in  the  first 
quadrille  that  the  last-named  event  occurred. 
Perhaps  the  delight  shown  by  Felty  on  that  oc- 
casion had  been  too  open  to  please  his  partner, 
who  looked  at  him  a moment  with  a slight  curve 
of  the  lip. 

“ Ton  seem  to  admire  her  ?”  she  said,  coolly, 
with  a shrug  caught  from  Madame  M^re,  no 
doubt. 

“ I believe  every  body  does,”  Felt  answered, 
unsuspiciously.  “There,  1 told  you  so!  Our 
Captain  is  renewing  his  acquaintance,  and  so  is 
Slipper.  Can  you  see  them  ?” 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  go  and  renew  yours?”  the 
Countess  said,  in  reply.  “Here  is  a little  fel- 
low will  stand  for  you.  Can  you  dance,  my 
Tom  Thumb  friend?  No  I you  can  not  even 
speak  plain  yet ; never  mind,  you  will  serve  for 
a substitute.” 

“ Oh,  I am  in  no  hurry.  Any  time  in  the 
evening  or  to-morrow  morning  will  do.  And 
when  one  is  already  in  charming  company,  you 
know,”  poor  Felty  explained,  nervously,  and 
thought  what  a deuce  of  a woman  she  was  for 
making  one  feel  awkward. 

The  Countess  may  have  read  in  his  face  what 
passed  in  his  mind,  for,  glancing  at  it,  she  laugh- 
ed in  a way  peculiar  to  herself. 

“Thank  you  for  the  preference,”  she  said, 
pleasantly  enough;  “we  outcasts  should  be 
grateful  for  every  thing  like  a compliment, 
though  no  doubt,  when  you  leave  us,  our  exist- 
ence is  forgotten  in  the  smiles  of  such  Dutch 
dolls  as  this  Miss  van  Whatshemame.  I should 
not  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  forget  your 
promise  to  ride  with  me  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. How  would  you  like  me  to  canter  round 
to  your  bachelor  quarters  and  rap  at  your  door 
with  my  riding-whip  ? You  sleep  soundly,  don’t 
you?  You  look  sleepy  very  often  when  talking 
to  me.” 

“ Oh,  by  George ! I’m  an  uncommonly  early 
riser;  and  I will  be  waiting  for  you  to  the 
minute,”  the  Lieutenant  cried  in  some  alarm. 

“Jove  I think  of  her  coming  to  wake  me,”  he 
said  to  his  Captain  aside  not  long  after,  the 
quadrille  being  over  and  his  respects  duly  made 
to  Miss  Florence.  “And  that  fellow  Trout, 
who  sleeps  with  his  door  wide  open  this  hoc 
weather,  my  next  door  neighbor!” 

“ Haw,  haw ! ” the  rubicund  Captain  returned ; 

“ devil  a bit  she^d  mind.  She  would  as  lief  pop 
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Trout  with  her  whip  as  not  if  she  could  come 
within  reach  without  dismounting.” 

And  no  doubt  the  older  officer  was  not  far 
from  the  truth ; for  he  bad  known,  as  already 
said,  the  piquant  little  Countess  a long  while 
and  all  about  her ; and  the  widow’s  observance 
of  decorum  was  not  overmuch  for  a lady  who 
stopped  short  of  sinning. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Caftaik  Ruddbr,  on  his  way  to  lunch  next 
morning— after  a forenoon  spent  in  unsuccess- 
ful angling  for  perch — heard  the  twang  of  a 
guitar  from  the  Lieutenant’s  room,  and  turned 
out  of  his  direct  course  to  pick  up  a companion. 
But  Felty  preferred  remaining  where  he  was, 
seated  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  drawing  senti* 
mental  music  from  the  strings  of  his  instru- 
ment. 

“ Pooh,”  the  Captain  said,  “put  it  down  and 
let’s  go  and  get  a sherry-cobbler  and  some  an- 
chovies and  biscuit.  Afterward  we  can  join 
the  ladies  in  the  parlor — I dare  say  Miss  Flor- 
ence will  be  there.” 

“No  she  won’t,”  Felt  returned,  hamming 

Oh  ’tis  love,  ’tis  love !”  in  time  with  his  accom- 
paniment, and  shaking  his  head. 

‘ ‘ Pooh ! how  do  you  know  ?”  Rudder  cried. 

“Why,  I’ve  just  returned  from  an  airing 
with  her,”  the  Lieutenant  said.  “The  old 
gentleman — a well-informed,  estimable  old  gen- 
tleman 1 can  tell  you — came  up  to  mention  the 
arrival  of  the  carriage  while  I was  chatting  with 
Miss  van  Waddlevurst  after  breakfast,  and  very 
kindly  included  me  in  the  party ; Mrs.  van  W. 
was  the  fourth,  and  a remarkably  pleasant  time 
we  had  of  it.  I wanted  to  paddle  Miss  Florence 
up  the  river  to  the  rapids,  but  the  batteau  was 
full  of  rain-water,” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  bail  it  out  with  your  cap, 
you  young  oaf?”  the  Captain  put  in : he  felt  in 
a humor  for  calling  his  successful  rival  names. 
“To  think  of  the  rascal  having  the  game  all  to 
himself  while  1 was  bobbing  for  those  confound- 
ed perch  and  dreaming  about  her!”  he  thought 

“Why,  so  I did  wish  to  do,”  Felt  rejoined; 
“but  Mrs.  Van  wouldn’t  allow  me  to  spoil  my 
cap,  she  said;  and  she  spoke  with  such  mo- 
therly concern  that  I gave  over  and  told  Miss 
Florence  I would  bring  a tin  cup  in  my  pocket 
for  the  purpose  as  often  as  we  went  there  un- 
accompanied.” 

“ As  often  as  you  go  there  unaccompanied !” 
the  Captain  repeated,  with  the  nearest  approach 
to  a sneer  the  bonhomie  of  his  features  al- 
lowed. “After  that  I suppose  you  can’t  find 
any  appetite  for  such  a commonplace  concern  as 
lunch ; you’d  rather  strum  on  your  guitar  and 
rehearse  it  all  over?” 

“I  beg  your  (lardon,  I didn’t  know  you  were 
waiting  for  me,”  Felt  said.  “ The  truth  is,  wo 
took  a few  sandwiches  and  cakes  along — that  is, 
Mrs.  Van  did — and  we  lunched  on  the  rocks 


there,  although  it  was  rather  early.  It  was  de- 
liciously cool.” 

* * Humph  I ” Rudder  growled.  He  was  swelt- 
ering in  a wadded  coat  a trifle  too  tight  for  him. 
“ Well,  strum  away,  I can’t  live  on  air,”  he  add- 
ed ; and  took  himself  off  after  an  envious  glance 
at  Felty’s  linen  jacket  and  easy  equipment. 

But  if  the  Lieutenant’s  light  toilet  excited 
his  Captain’s  envy,  how  much  greater  was  the 
contrast  in  weight  of  clothing  afforded  by  Felt’s 
next-door  neighbor!  It  has  been  shown  else- 
where that  this  gentleman’s  surname  was  Trout, 
and  that  being  of  a sanguine  bodily  habit  he  suf- 
fered very  nearly  as  much  from  heat  as  might 
one  of  his  name  freshly  drawn  from  the  depths 
of  a pool.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was  ly- 
ing on  his  back  endeavoring  to  keep  cool  and 
reading  the  “Five  Hundred  Guardsmen,”  with 
which  he  also  fanned  his  flushed  face  from  time 
to  time.  He  hailed  our  stout  friend  immediate- 
ly he  hove  in  sight. 

“Jove!”  he  said,  “it’s  hot.  Captain,  what 
the  devil  have  you  got  on  that  wadded  thing 
for?  Come  in.” 

“I  am  going  to  lunch,”  the  Captain  an- 
swered, wiping  his  brow. 

“Well,  don’t  stand  stewing  in  the  sunshine 
outside ; yon  make  one  perspire  to  look  at  yon, 
Here’s  some  lunch  I have  just  sent  for ; come  in 
and  share.  It’s  plenty  for  a dozen  this  weather.  ” 

“So  I will,  Trout  my  lad,”  Rudder  returned, 
with  alacrity ; and  pulled  off  his  coat  and  made 
himself  comfortable  without  further  ceremony. 

“ I suppose  I won’t  be  any  hotter  for  getting 
up,”  Trout  said;  and  proceeded  to  empty  the 
pitcher  upon  his  head  over  the  basin  by  way  of 
refreshment.  After  which  he  uncorked  a brace 
of  ale-bottles  and  filled  tumblers.  “Try  that 
—it’s  iced.  Ton  feel  better  than  you  did  out 
there  with  all  that  cotton  about  you— don’t  you, 
old  boy?” 

“Immensely  better,”  Rudder  answered,  his 
face  beaming  with  content.  “ It  was  awful  to 
think  of  crossing  that  sunny  bit  of  sward.” 

“You  might  have  been  rapped  on  the  head 
by  a sun-stroke,  like  the  confounded  guitarman 
next  door.  He  was  some  such  thing — wasn’t 
he?” 

“ He  had  a brain-fever  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
poor  fellow !”  Rudder  said.  “ A young  man  of 
great  promise  and  talents  too  before  that,  but 
deuced  soft  since.” 

“I  thought  as  much,  or  I believe  I couldn’t 
have  stood  it  so  long.  He  has  the  most  aggra- 
vating way  of  twanging  his  guitar  and  singing 
— I suppose  he  calls  it — in  the  cool  of  the  after- 
noons, when  a roan  feels  like  dozing  a little  after 
the  day’s  exertions.  And  he  is  at  it  again  pret- 
ty frequently  when  the  ball-room  shuts  up  and 
people  are  going  to  sleep.  I’d  give  him  five  dol- 
lars any  time  just  to  leave  off.  One  infernal 
tune  he  is  forever  whining  out,  something  in  this 
way : ‘ Gorwi-neet,  raa  love,  good-neet !’  ” 

“ Ha  ha  1 I know ; that’s  hia  favorite  ‘ good- 
night song,”’ the  Captain  responded.  “You 
ought  to  be  thankful,  Trout,  he  don’t  twang  you 
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into  consciousness  at  daylight  these  summer 
mornings/’ 

‘‘Well,  he  does  sometimes.  But  to-day  he 
went  away  without  noise,  I believe,  and  came 
back  on  horseback  when  I was  dressing.” 

“He  went  to  ride  with  the  former  Countess 
Elreeper,  the  dashing  widow,”  Rudder  said.  “ She 
threatened  to  come  and  knock  him  up  if  he 
wasn’t  alert,  which  rather  startled  his  modesty, 
for  he  told  me  you  slept  with  your  door  wide 
open.” 

“ Did  she  ?”  Trout  exclaimed,  grinning.  “ I 
like  her  spirit.  What  sort  of  a woman  is  she. 
Rudder?  -I  don’t  go  much  about  among  the 
ladies.” 

“Why  she  isn’t  bashful  or  shamefaced,  I 
should  say?  but  then  nothing  ill  can  be  said  of 
her.  She  has  seen  a good  deal  of  the  world, 
that  is  certain.  I believe  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
foreign  Count  or  other  humbug,  but  her  family 
is  very  respectable  in  a certain  city  North.  It 
* was  a runaway  match,  but  the  old  gentleman, 
who  is  a millionaire  I’m^  told,  allowed  her  a few 
hundreds  a year  after  Kireeper  was  blown  up,  or 
more  likely  bowie-knifed,  on  the  Mississippi, 
until  a month  or  two  ago  when  a reconciliation 
took  place,  and  she  will  come  in  for  the  bulk  of 
his  property  on  condition  of  changing  her  name 
back  to  Joy.  She’s  a trump — why  she  used  to 
write  it  ‘ Kreeper  nde  Joy.’  ” 

“She  is  rather  pretty.  I remember  now  I 
have  noticed  her  often  in  the  well-house,”  Trout 
made  answer.  “What  I chiefly  admire  in  a 
woman  is  spirit  and  life,  and  by  what  you  say 
she’s  not  wanting  in  either.  I have  half  a mind 
to  be  introduced;  will  you  carry  me  up,  old 
boy  ? But  no — Jove ! it’s  too  hot  to  think  about 
putting  on  a cloth  coat  and  beaver.  I will  stick 
to  Dumas’s  Guardsmen — a page  a day  is  about  as 
much  as  I accomplish.” 

“Pooh!  you  needn’t  dress  better  than  you 
usually  do  of  a morning ; the  widow  won’t  turn 
her  back  on  you  because  you  have  on  that  straw- 
hat  you  stroll  about  in,  with  a cigar  in  your 
mouth ; and  in  the  woods  she  will  tell  you  she 
likes  the  flavor  of  a Havana.  She  has  abundant 
life,  and  I think  you  will  be  pleased  with  her 
way  of  showing  it,  if  she  does  rap  you  now  and 
then  over  the  knuckles.  Suppose  you  let  me 
present  you  this  afternoon  ?” 

“Thank  you,  Captain  — Jove!  I believe  I 
will.  I’ll  put  on  a broadcloth,  too,  for  the  first 
appearance;  it  will  be  more  gentlemanly  and 
comme  eel  foo^  as  that  aristocratical  slice  of  cu- 
cumber De  la  Rue  Slipper  would  call  it,”  Trout 
said ; and  forgot  how  devilish  hot  it  was  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forenoon  in  devising  fine  speeches 
for  the  approaching  interview.  It  was  Mr.  Trout, 
the  same  day  about  or  after  sunset,  who  appeared 
on  the  steps  of  the  well-house  in  all  the  glory 
of  a many-hued  satin  stock,  blue  dress-coat,  and 
white  hat.  In  his  walk  from  Bachelor  Row'  to 
that  central  point  of  resort  he  had  encountered 
not  less  than  a dozen  acquaintances  who  failed 
to  recognize  him  at  first  sight,  and  when  they 
did,  cried : “ Why.  Trout,  you  have  turned  out 
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a regular  dandy:  if  you  had  not  spoken  we 
wouldn’t  have  known  you ;”  or  jocularly  inquired, 
“When  the  ceremony  would  be?” 

As  it  happened — or  to  relate  facts  in  their  or- 
der, through  the  indefatigable  watchfulness  of 
that  gentleman,  and  adaptation  of  events  to 
his  purpose — at  the  moment  of  his  descent  by 
one  flight  of  steps,  who  but  the  little  Countess 
Kreeper  tripped  lightly  down  the  opposite,  and 
staid  to  receive  the  tumbler  of  water  which 
Trout,  very  red,  and  with  some  bungling  words  ' 
to  that  eflect,  hastened  to  present  from  the  mar- 
ble well  over  which  they  met.  And  when  the 
widow  looked  her  thanks  with  those  killing  eyes 
of  hers  poor  Trout’s  hand  shook  so  it  wbjs  a 
wonder  how  he  contrived  to  ladle  up  another. 

He  was  dreadfully  nervous  and  unhappy-looking 
for  a man  who  usually  swore  and  talked  largely, 
and  who  was  acting  in  accordance  with  nobody’s 
whim  but  his  own. 

Captain  Rudder,  chatting  with  the  Van  Wad- 
dlevursts  on  a bench  adjacent,  was  highly  amused. 

He  was  there  by  special  appointment,  and  now 
went  through  his  portion  of  the  performance  in 
presenting  “ his  friend  Mr.  Trout”  to  the  ladies 
all  round. 

“Jove!”  Trout  thought,  “I  didn’t  count  on 
having  to  talk  to  more  than  one,  and  here  are 
three  ladies  expecting  me  to  say  something;” 
and  felt  proportionably  nonplused  and  bashful ; 
but  the  Countess  came  to  his  aid. 

“I’m  sure  Mr.  Trout  does  not  resort  to  the 
waters  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,”  she  said, 
sweetly. 

“ No,  ma’am,  the  hot  weather  drove  me  out 
of  tow'n,”  the  inmate  of  Bachelor  Row  replied. 

“ Will  any  of  the  ladies  let  me  offer  them  a glass 
of  water?”  But  the  ladies ’had  already  drank 
their  tumbler  apiece,  and  declined  to  relieve  him 
of  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  dipping-stick. 

“ I had  the  pleasure  of  helping  them  myself,” 
the  gallant  Captain  said.  And  the  widow  sug- 
gested that  “It  was  a pity  to  throw  it  away  after 
enduring  so  much  fatigue  in  holding  the  tumbler 
at  arm’s-length.  Wouldn’t  Mr.  Trout  drink  the 
contents  to  the  healths  of  the  party  generally  ?” 

“ I’ll  empty  it  to  the  health  of  one,  if  Mrs. — 
ahem!  your  ladyship  will  allow  me,”  Trout  re- 
turned, in  an  aside,  with  a devoted  bow;  and 
tossed  the  glass  oiF  aceordingly. 

The  Countess  laughed.  “ What  a flatterer!” 
she  murmured.  “ Miss  van  Waddlevurst,  don’t 
you  think  he  is?” 

“Really  I was  not  attending,”  Miss  van  W. 
answered,  indifferently. 

“I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  New- 
port last  season ; although  I don’t  wonder  at  any 
one  failing  to  recognize  me,  for  I wore  then  that 
fright  of  a black  bardge,”  the  widow  suggested, 
smilingly. 

“I  remember  seeing  Mrs.  Kreeper  there,” 

Miss  Florence  said,  with  such  emphasis  on  see- 
ing, that  the  lady  addressed  could  not  have  failed 
to  understand  her  friendship  would  not  be  valued 
too  highly  by  the  speaker. 

“I  feel  quite  charmed  by  Miss  van  Waddle- 
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Yurst’s  condescension  in  remembering  me  at  all,” 
Janey  Joy  cried,  with  an  ironical  little  courtesy. 
“I  hope  our  mutual  friends  speak  of  me  occa- 
sionally too.  I am  sure  one  of  them  must.” 

Fair  Florence  vouchsafed  no  other  reply  than 
that  contained  in  a somewhat  sconiful  curve  of 
the  lip.  But  that  some  meaning  lurked  under 
the  speech  was  betrayed  by  the  slight  tremor  in 
her  voice  when  she  launched  into  that  sprightly 
current  of  small  talk  so  lively,  so  good-humored, 
and  so  versatile,  which  made  the  next  half  hour, 
as  the  Captain  afterward  protested,  the  most  de- 
lightful he  had  ever  spent  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  and  put  the  widow  and  her  insinua- 
tions quite  out  of  mind. 

That  insulted  little  lady  scorning  to  yield 
ground,  had  taken  post  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  well-house,  and  there  equally  gratified  Mr. 
Trout  by  the  charms  of  her  conversation. 
Trout’s  nature  was  not  a reserved  one,  though 
he  was  not  much  accustomed  to  ladies’  society ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  a woman-hater.  I 
can’t  go  into  company  smelling  of  tobacco  smoke. 
I know  they’d  wish  me  at  home  again,”  was  his 
usual  apology,  and  his  pipe  or  his  cigar  he  never 
could  surrender.  But  when  Rudder  had  men- 
tioned his  conviction  that  the  widow  would  not 
object  in  the  least  to  the  stale  flavor  of  the  weed 
his  last  intrenchment  had  been  taken  by  storm, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  beforehand  to  be 
pleased  with  so  judicious  a little  woman. 

Like  Florence,  she  too  had  a motive  to  please. 
It  was  incumbent  on  her  to  repudiate  the  opin- 
ion, which  sulkiness  or  apparent  spite  might 
have  induced  with  others  of  the  party,  of  the 
least  mortification  caused  by  Miss  van  W.’s  un- 
equivocal address.  At  the  first  brush,  to  be 
sure,  she  had  lost  temper  a little,  but  that  af- 
forded only  the  more  reason  for  the  most  be- 
witching flow  of  gossip  and  innocent  merriment. 
Trout  had  never  been  so  spirited  into  making 
himself  agreeable,  had  never  before  found  out 
what  splendid  conversational  powers  he  pos- 
sessed, by  Jove!  had  never,  in  short,  been  so 
caressed,  and  cajoled,  and  twirled  round  any 
woman’s  finger  as  he  was  during  that  happy 
period.  Poor  Trout  thought,  in  the  guileless- 
ness of  his  heart,  it  was  himself  she  was  at  the 
pains  of  diverting;  and  very  like  would  ha%’e 
experienced  a shock  to  his  self-esteem  had  it 
been  suggested  to  him  that  Janey  would  have 
chatted  aw^ay  with  equal  life,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  a child  of  ten  years  or  less.  And  no 
doubt  it  was  a great  waste  of  jealousy  on  his 
part,  and  encouragement  of  ill  feeling  to  little  pur- 
pose, when  our  friend  the  Lieutenant,  descend- 
ing the  steps  ostensibly  to  take  his  afternoon 
draught,  but  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  attaching 
himself  to  the  Van  Waddleviirsts,  was  cut  off 
by  an  adroit  word  and  smile  from  the  siren  and 
fairly  enlisted  on  her  side;  and  w'as  thereupon, 
if  not  absolutely,  wished  suspended  in  mid-ocean, 
lashed  in  his  hammock  somewhere  off  that  por- 
tion of  the  African  coast  where  his  fever  had 
left  him  six  years  back — almost  wished  there ; 
which  is^  trick  of  conscience  in  common  use 
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for  getting  over  what  is  too  wicked  to  be  spoken 
outright. 

So  old  a habituee — one  so  skilled  in  all  the 
ways  of  the  Egyptians — as  the  widow  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  signs  of  this  latter  emotion 
in  the  open  countenance  of  Felt’s  neighbor ; and 
the  discovery  both  amused  and  interested  her. 

“I  really  believe  the  great  healthy  simpleton  is 
in  love  w'ith  me,”  she  thought,  and  laughed  so 
gleefully  at  the  idea  that  the  jovial  Captain 
looked  across  the  tabooed  space  with  a sympa- 
thizing twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  wished  these  wo- 
men w^ould  keep  their  quarrels  to  themselves, 
and  not  lay  an  embargo  on  the  tongues  of  their 
admirers. 

“Isn’t  it  funny?”  was  her  apology  to  her 
beaux,  whom  she  had  just  formally  introduced, 

“that  two  gentlemen  created  for  each  other 
should  be  next  door  neighbors  and  not  have 
come  together  before  ? Why  here’s  Mr.  Trout, 
who  smokes  a great  deal  I’m  sure,  w'ould  prove 
invaluable  in  ridding  you  of  the  swarms  of  even- 
ing insects  w*hile  you  striynmed  a serenade ; and 
then  you  know,  Mr.  Trout,  you  might  get  up 
quite  a reputation  forgallantiy^  which  you  haven’t 
now,  by  attending  on  such  occasions.  It  would 
be  the  fable  of  the  nightingale  and  glow-worm  all 
over  again.” 

Trout  grinned.  He  never  stopped  short  of  that, 
his  mouth  not  being  adapted  to  a smile;  and 
the  Lieutenant  simpered,  and  said,  “ He  would 
be  very  happy ; he  did  not  dislike  the  smell  of 
a cigar,  although  the  use  of  one  made  him  sick 
since  a — a severe  illness  he  had  had  some  years 
ago.” 

“If  he  had  I’d  have  put  the  stem  of  my  pipe 
through  that  crack  by  the  chimney,”  his  rival 
thought,  maliciously,  “and  have  broken  up  his 
solos.” 

“Some  one  inquired  after  you  just  now,” 

Felty  said.  “I  happened  to  mention  your 
name,  and  it  seemed  you  and  be  were  old  ac- 
quaintances.” 

“ After  poor  little  me ! ” the  Countess  returned. 

“ Who  could  it  have  been?” 

“He  came  not  more  than  an  hour  ago,  and 
was  getting  off  the  stage  when  I saw  him,”  the 
Lieutenant  answered ; “ his  name  is  Pawley,” 

Now  although  the  Lieutenant  spoke  too  low 
to  be  heard  beyond  their  immediate  circle,  the 
Countess  Kreeper  no  sooner  caught  the  name 
than  she  repeated  it  quite  loudly,  and  w’ith  an 
expression  of  delight  highly  distasteful  to  her 
admirer  Trout,  who  being  of  an  exceedingly 
impetuous  nature,  was  falling  more  irremediably 
in  love,  and  becoming  more  jealous  of  every  body 
with  every  breath  he  drew. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Pawley!”  she  repeated,  clapping 
her  gloved  hands — for  Janey  Joy’s  manners  ha<l 
gained  rather  less  in  elegance  than  in  ease  dur- 
ing her  independent  rambles — “has  the  dear 
talented  fellow  been  inquiring  for  me  already!” 

And  with  these  words  darted  a glance  across  to 
the  opposite  benches,  which  may  have  conveyed 
more  meaning  to  a certain  person  than  met  the 

ear  of  the  rest.  Indeed  it  is  not  assuming  too 
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much  to  say  that  if  fair  Florence  had  shown  a 
little  more  color — which,  thanks  to  her  practiced 
self-control,  she  did  not — the  speaker  would  have 
been  proportionally  gratified  ; but  at  this  junc- 
ture an  incident  occurred  which  direrted  the  at- 
tention of  the  company  present  to  a more  illus- 
trious pair. 

This  incident  was  the  appearance  of  a young 
gentleman  of  fashionable  exterior,  who  bowed 
and  smiled  graciously  on  the  party  below  while 
descending  the  stefra.  **  Charlotte,  my  Ioto,” 
he  had  said  to  a lady  with  a profusion  of  chest- 
nut ringlets  by  his  side,  here  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure;  the  Van  Waddlevursts I”  And  let- 
ting fall  the  glass  he  had  used  to  assist  his 
vision,  advanced  not  ungracefully  to  pay  his  re- 
spects. 

The  descent  of  the  two  created  a sensation. 
Miss  van  W.  hastened  to  meet  the  new-comers 
half-way ; little  Kreeper,  who  like  the  rest  had 
been  momently  silent,  rattled  away  and  laughed 
more  than  ever,  perhaps  to  affect  indifference ; 
and  the  Dowager  leaning  over,  whispered  behind 
her  fan  to  the  Captain,  that  it  was  Mr.  Gossimer 
and  his  sister ; their  father  used  to  be  member 
of  Congress,  you  know.”  The  Captain  did  not 
know,  not  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  vote 
more  than  once  in  twelve  years;  but  he  had 
heard  the  name — who  has  not  ? Every  one  must 
have  learned  at  some  period  of  their  life  that  the 
Gossimers  move  only  in  the  first  circles  at  the 
South;  and  all  who  have  met  them  must  re- 
member the  undoubted  aristocracy  of  their  de- 
meanor, and  how  difficult  the  most  leveling  re- 
publican finds  it  to  shake  off  the  conviction  that 
honor  of  some  kind  has  accrued  to  him  from  a 
bow  or  bit  of  converse  in  the  streets  with  one  of 
the  name. 

At  the  date  of  this  history  the  head  of  the 
Gossimer  connection  was  undoubtedly  the  ex- 
Senator  and  honorable  Robert  Gossimer  Gossi- 
mer. He  signed  himself  in  full  in  tavern  reg- 
isters and  at  the  foot  of  party  squibs,  although, 
politically  speaking,  his  reputation  might  have 
been  then  represented  by  a cipher.  Indeed,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  had  overshot  his  mark 
in  the  memorable  campaign  of  ’51,  and  had  car- 
ried his  inflammatory  oratory  to  such  a pitch 
that  he  fell  into  disrepute  when  civil  war  ceased 
to  be  meditated,  and  common  sense  and  com- 
merce joined  hands  with  patriotism  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  He  had  been  trying  ever  since 
to  regain  his  footing ; but  the  past  convulsion 
had  brought  to  the  surface  other  men,  and  bet- 
ter, perhaps;  and,  speechify  as  he  would,  the 
people  declined  on  the  whole  to  restore  their  for- 
mer champion  his  arms.  He  persevered,  how- 
ever, and  attended  all  political  meetings  and 
dinners  in  his  parish ; returning  home  from  the 
latter  sittings,  when  protracted,  looking  much 
like  himself — he  usually  went  to  such  places 
looking  very  unlike^  with  hair  roughed  back,  in 
ostentatious  likeness  of  a Great  Man  who  had 
been  his  contemporary,  and  wearing  an  honest 
face.  The  son  of  this  eminent  politician,  young 
Claren^iiy  Gossimer,.  was  no  worse  than  bis 
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predecessor,”  to  quote  one  of  Janey  Joy’s  jeers 
at  bis  expense.  A fresh-faced  young  gentleman, 
with  light  curling  hair,  which  he  supposed  gave 
him  an  English  cast  of  countenance ; and  to  be 
English  in  appearance  was  one  of  his  ambitions. 

If  he  had  a fault,  perhaps  it  was  that  he  smiled 
superfluously  often,  with  rather  more  complai- 
sance than  it  is  best  to  indulge  openly,  where  a 
reputation  for  candor  is  desirable ; and  liked  to 
trifle  with  his  chatelaine,  conspicuous  from  which 
depended  a broad  seal  engraved  with  the  Gk>s8i- 
mer  arms.  It  was  a peculiarity  in  this  fiunily 
to  follow  his  leader,  much  as  the  domestic  bird 
on  their  escutcheon  docs.  The  elder  Gossimer 
had  begun  by  practicing  law,  and  still  numbered 
himself  with  the  profession  by  keeping  a weath- 
er-worn tin  plate  to  that  effect  nailed  up  against 
the  dead-wdl  as  you  enter  Law  Court;  and 
Clarendon,  coming  in  turn  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, had  dutifully  caused  his  name  to  be  in- 
scribed in  gilt  letters  beneath,  as  junior  partner 
in  the  labors  of  the  office.  The  young  gentle- 
man was  brisk  enough  in  business  matters,  and, 
tracking  liis  Hon.  progenitor  again,  had  begun 
by  running  for  the  Legislature — and  hst  his 
election  in  St.  Jude’s,  though  tlie  thing  is  scarce- 
ly credible.  “There  are  too  many  nabobs  in 
St.  Jude’s,”  was  the  ex-Senator’s  counsel  on  tiat 
event.  “ We  must  try  another  campaign  in  St. 
Michael’s.  The  democracy  may  cry  out  against 
being  bought,  Sir,  but  it  has  no  objection  to  be- 
ing ‘ treated’  into  a favorable  mood.” 

But  where  were  the  necessary  funds  to  come 
from  ? The  elder  Gossimer  had  consumed  his 
patrimony  and  his  wife’s  long  ago,  and  had  lung 
been  living,  as  is  vulgarly  said,  on  the  interest 
of  his  debts,  which  were  stupendous  for  the  base 
they  rested  on — viz,,  a city  establishment,  an 
estate  yielding  a greatly  overrated  and  always 
forestalled  revenue,  and  the  reputation  of  own- 
ing shares  in  some  bank  (what  bank  nobody 
thought  of  inquiring)  of  which  no  cashier  could 
have  given  account.  “ You  must  not  tell  me 
about  your  being  in  love,  or  such  nonsense,” 
the  Hon.  gentleman  said,  during  a conference 
with  his  son  regarding  the  future  prospects  of 
the  latter.  “ If  you  like  remaining  a ^ggarly 
lawyer  without  clients  you  can  do  so,  and  mar- 
ry your  Dulcinca,  for  you  are  twenty-one,  and 
your  lawful  master.”  “ You  misunderstand  me. 

Sir,”  the  junior  partner  had  responded,  respect- 
fully. “ By  George,  you  don't  think  me  such  a 
bread-and-butter  man-about-town  as  all  that, 

Sir ! I said  she  was  in  love ; my  meaning  might 
have  been  somewhat  obscure,  from  my  wish  not 
to  appear  too  boastful.  ” The  ex-member  smiled 
approval  and  waved  his  hand. 

“That  alters  the  case,**  he  said.  “Pooh I 
you’re  too  much  of  a coxcomb,  Sir ! No  young 
lady  is  likely  to  break  her  heart  for  you ; you’re 
not  such  a Romeo.  You  had  much  better  take 
my  advice,  and  show  your  desire  to  serve  the 
lady  in  question  by  addressing  her  a note,  can- 
didly stating  your  slender  expectotions;  and, 
now  that  her  aunt  has  died  and  left  her  prop- 
erty to  the  churches,  how  heartless  a thing  it 
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wotild  be  in  you — egad ! — to  condemn  her  to  life- 
long pOTcrty.  D — n it  all,  Sir ; a man  who  suf- 
fers his  engagement  with  a lovely  and  interest- 
ing young  lady  to  continue,  even  at  her  self- 
devoted  request,  after  their  united  prospects  are 
blighted,  deserves  to  be  drummed  out  of  socie- 
ty!” 

Yours  is  an  older  head  than  mine,  and  bet- 
ter competent  to  form  a judgment  in  a matter 
like  this,”  Clarendon  had  answered,  with  sub- 
mission. ^ ‘ And  I will  adopt  your  counsel.  Sir ; 
it  will  be  at  all  events  the  most  humane  course, 
as  you  say.” 

^*AhaI  that’s  right,”  the  old  schemer  then 
replied,  rubbing  his  hands.  “And — and — you 
are  a man  of  fine  parts,  Clarry  (1  don’t  mind 
saying  it  before  you,  for  1 dare  say  you’ve  thought 
it  many  a time  yourself),  and  may  make  what 
position  in  the  world  you  like,  with  our  family 
influence  to  back  you — and  money.  Of  course, 
should  you  turn  your  thoughts  again  to  matri- 
mony, you  had  best  couple  with  a social  equal, 
if  you  can ; but  a good  fat  heiress  is  not  to  be* 
despised  for  want  of  a vir  clarus  for  her  progen- 
itor. We*ve  a standing,  Sir,  capable  of  cloak- 
ing such  a trifling  defect.  It  will  not  be  Miss 
Tompkins  or  Miss  Smith,  egad! — it  will  be 
Mrs^.  Clarendon  Gossimer,  once  the  ceremony 
is  performed.” 

“Of  course,”  the  son  echoed,  with  a sigh; 
and  added,  “I  think  I had  best  get  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation  though,  Sir;  for,  jesting  aside, 
I have  been  as  much  in  love  as  I’m  ever  like  to 
be ; and  with  the  handsome  income  we  looked 
to  get  by  the  aunt,  if  she  had  not  played  us  that 
trick,  no  doubt  we  should  have  been  happy  to- 
gether.” So  the  younger  Gossimer  wrote  and 
dispatched  his  note,  approved  by  the  elder ; and 
which  the  unhappy  lady  who  read  it  first  tore 
into  fragments  and  trampled  on,  and  finally 
gathered  up  and  wept  over,  and  locked  away 
among  her  broken  or  superannuated  treasures. 
She  was  of  the  Gossimer  kind,  but  more  affec- 
tionate and  better  principled ; and  having  been 
really  enamored  of  that  young  gentleman’s  En- 
glish physiognomy  and  specious  address,  never 
quite  recovered  the  shock  of  the  jilting  epistle, 
although,  as  Clarendon  said  himself,  “nothing 
could  have  been  more  argumentative  and  con- 
vincing.” After  which  reassumption  of  freedom 
young  Gos  sneaked  out  of  town — leaving  an  old 
St.  Cecilia  card  tacked,  face  in,  on  his  ofiice 
door,  announcing  the  fact  to  inquiring  clients 
and  duns — accompanied  by  his  sister,  a belle  of 
more  seasons  than  I would  like  to  mention,  lest 
the  suggestion  to  invidious  minds  should  be  of 
rouge  and  pearl  powder.  Certain  it  is  Miss 
Charlotte,  with  all  her  graces  and  girlish  vivac- 
ity, was,  let  us  say,  half  again  as  old  as  her 
friend  Florence,  whom  she  was  embracing  in 
the  well-house,  and  nearly  a head  taller.  She 
was  scrupulously  tasteful  in  her  toilet  (so  she 
said),  and  wore  curls  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
evening ; indeed  it  was  quite  a riddle  how  the 
papillotes  found  time  to  perform  their  part. 
What  wits  the  Gk>ssimer8  heired  from  one  gen- 
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eration  to  another — they  are  famous  at  inter- 
marriages— were  rather  unequally  divided,  Clar- 
endon’s superficial  style  degenerating  into  mere 
flippancy  in  the  sister,  and  her  voice  appearing 
less  capable  of  being  made  duice  and  modulated 
to  suit  the  subject  of  conversation  than  that  ju- 
dicious young  politician’s. 

The  last  meeting  between  these  friends  had 
been  characterized  by  a little  incident,  which, 
afifording  some  insight  into  the  private  life  of 
the  Gossimers,  may  be  worth  recalling  here; 
but  let  all  who  incline  to  worship  our  native 
aristocracy  pass  over  the  passage.  Miss  van 
W.  on  a certain  occasion  had  offered  a seat  in 
her  carriage  to  the  brother  and  sister  who  for 
some  reason  were  in  want  of  a conveyance. 

The  journey  was  to  be  a long  one,  and  Florence 
had  driven  to  the  door  at  an  unusually  early 
hour,  and  was  conducted  by  Clarendon  himself 
to  the  breakfast-room. 

“ Charlotte,  my  love,  Miss  van  Waddlcvnrst,” 
Clarendon  had  said,  with  his  usual  blandness, 
on  the  threshold  ; and  Miss  Charlotte,  draining 
a coffee-cup  with  her  back  turned,  hastily  set  it 
down  and  flew  to  embrace  her  friend.  “Oh, 
you  dear  creature,”  making  a feint  at  unloosing 
Florence’s  bonnet ; “ you  rise  with  the — the  birds, 

I am  sure.  You  can  not  have  tasted  one  morsel 
yet.  You  must  sit  right  down ; it  is  so  dread- 
ful to  travel  fasting.” 

“ I assure  you  I could  not  taste  any  thing 
more,”  our  quasi  heroine  answered,  smiling. 

“ No  ? Well,  then,  we  will  go  into  the  parlor. 

Oh  dear,  yes ! I’ve  quite  finished ; I scarce  ever 
have  an  appetite ; I really  don’t  know  what  sup- 
ports me.  And  I’ll  run  up  stairs  and  get  my 
bonnet  and  have  the  things  brought  down,” 

Miss  Charlotte  had  rejoined,  briskly;  secretly 
pleased  there  was  no  occasion  for  her  visitor  to 
approach  the  table  which  she  had  adroitly  inter- 
posed her  person  to  hide  while  the  conversation 
lasted ; for  if  pride  formed  a large  ingredient  in 
the  character  of  both  father  and  son,  it  was  nol 
wanting  in  the  daughter,  and  the  world,  gener- 
ally so  cognizant  of  one’s  private  affairs,  was  not 
like  to  know  to  what  straits  the  reputed  wealthy 
ex-Senator  was  reduced  to  keep  up  appearances 
through  the  indiscretion  of  those  most  interest- 
ed. Our  pair  of  fashionables  had  been  break- 
fasting on  what  you  won’t  find  in  Soyer,  and 
Miss  Van’s  arrival  had  taken  them  by  surprise. 

They  had  risen  a good  hour  before  they  thought 
it  possible  she  could  call,  that  every  thing  of'an 
exceptionable  kind  might  be  removed  betimes ; 
for  the  ^rawing-Toom,  pending  repairs  in  the 
hall,  could  be  got  at  only  through  the  breakfast- 
ing-parlor,  and  a fire  had  been  made  in  the 
former.  Young  Gossimer  had  delayed  as  long 
as  practicable  at  the  street-door,  and  on  the 
stair,  to  give  Miss  Charlotte  time  for  a general 
removal ; but  his  essay  at  strategy  had  availed 
nothing,  owing  to  the  lady’s  endeavor — deVito 
her  usual  lack  of  appetito— to  make  the  most 
of  her  breakfast,  such  as  it  was,  to  which  she 
had  that  moment  sat  down. 

Perhaps  even  rich,  luxurious  Florence  was 
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BagacionB  enough  to  see  through  her  friend’s 
manceuvre : you  ladies  are  wondrous  sij  in  un- 
rayeling  each  other’s  motives,  even  the  most 
demure  of  you ! She  might  have  thought  such 
a figure  as  her  dear  Charlotte’s  must  require 
something  more  than  air  to  sustain  it ; but  when 
the  owner  of  the  curls  returned,  equipped  for 
travel,  and  the  three  issued  from  the  parlor  in 
company  (where  our  heroine  and  Clarendon  had 
been  playing  at  bagatelle  and  fiirting  to  pass  the 
time)  nothing  remained  to  excite  a suspicion  of 
poverty. 

It  was  Miss  Charlotte  then  who  embraced 
fair  Florence,  and  R.  Clarendon  Gk)68imer  who 
smiled  and  bowed  and  noticed  the  “fortunate 
circumstance  of  their  meeting  abroad,”  and  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  at  forming  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Captain  Rudder  when  the  ceremony  of 
introduction  was  gone  through.  The  Gossi- 
mers  in  crossing  had  brushed  by  the  Countess ; 
indeed  Miss  Charlotte’s  thirteen  fiounces  had 
momently  eclipsed  the  opposite  party.  Both 
brother  and  sister  had  accepted  invitations  to 
the  house  of  that  little  lady  while  yet  in  fashion 
and  repute ; but  it  was  not  until  the  latter,  reso- 
lutely watching  her  opportunity,  caught  Miss 
Charlotte’s  eye,  and  nodded  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  familiarity  that  that  young  lady  thought 
proper  to  notice  her  presence  by  a distant  courte- 
sy. Gossimer  also  perceived  who  it  was,  and 
touched  his  hat  cavalierly ; but  appearing  to  re- 
call something  looked  l^ck  with  a remarkably 
eager  expression  of  face  for  him  and  ready  to 
doff  his  beaver  altogether. 

But  he  found  no  opportunity,  for  the  Count- 
ess was  answering  in  her  piquant  way  a ques- 
tion propounded  by  Trout. 

“ Who  are  they  ?”  she  repeated  in  a whisper, 
with  a laugh.  “ Do  you  r^ly  want  to  know  ? 
I am  afraid  you  will  run  away  from  poor  me, 
and  bow  down  before  them  as  the  Israelites  did 
before  their  calf,” 

“Not  I !”  Trout  responded.  “ I’m  not  fond 
of  fashionable  people.  Don’t  stand  here  look- 
ing on ; suppose  we  go  and  walk  somewhere  ?” 

•*I  suppose  I shall  be  de  trop,  eh  ?”  Felt  at 
this  juncture  put  in.  He  had  l^n  sucking  the 
head  of  his  switch-cane,  and  converting  him- 
self, so  to  express  it,  into  a pair  of  eyes  for  the 
better  observation  of  affairs  opposite,  and  was 
only  restored  to  consciousness  by  the  lady  next 
him  playfully  tapping  him  on  the  arm  before 
leaving  with  a “ Good-by,  I’m  sorry  to  go,  for 
you  are  so  entertaining !” 

“ Why  I thought  I was  uncommonly  mopish 
and  dull  this  afternoon,”  the  lieutenant  said, 
with  simplicity,  and  asked  the  question  recorded 
above. 

The  widow  laughed:  “I  believe  we  can  do 
without  you,”  she  said,  looking  back.  “ I de- 
clare I wish  he  would  fall  in  love  with  Miss 
Gossimer,  for  a pair  of  bigger  fools  don’t  exist 
in  Christendom,”  she  added,  with  characteristic 
candor  to  Trout  as  they  tripped  up  the  steps  to- 
gether ; and  that  ardent  admirer  showed  his  ap- 
preci^ion  of  her  ^nkness  by  a loud  haw-haw. 
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COMMENCEMENT  WEEK  AT 
YALE. 

The  Commencement  Week  at  Yale  always 
begins  on  Sunday,  the  last  week  in  July, 
with  a Baccalaureate  Sermon  to  the  graduating 
class — usually  preached  by  the  President,  some- 
times by  one  of  the  Professors.  It  is  a sermon 
of  parting  counsel,  “last  words,”  to  those  who 
are  about  assuming  more  responsible  duties.  It 
gives  the  student  a last  look  at  college  life,  and 
supplies  him  with  maxims  for  scholarly  or  active 
pursuits  hereafter.  It  is  often  the  outflow  of  a 
rich  experience  from  him  who  preaches : it  con- 
tains passages  which  thrill  student  hearts  and 
inspire  noble  feelings ; the  final  address  is  always 
couched  in  plain,  afiectionate  words,  such  as  an 
earnest  scholar  can  alone  give  to  his  pupils: 
these  w^ords  are  often  treasured  far  into  the  busy 
years  of  life.  Sunday  evening  the  Yale  Mis- 
sionary Society  holds  its  anniversary  meeting  in 
the  Centre  Church,  when  some  celebrated  mis- 
sionary or  other  preacher  discourses  upon  the 
extension  of  Christianity.  It  is  well  attended, 
but  the  discourses  arc  often  dry  and  hortatory. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  week  are  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  new 
Freshman  class.  The  unfledged  youth  are 
taken  to  Alumni  Hall,  where  a round  table  and 
a few  text-books — Homer,  Euclid,  and  Virgil — 
are  provided  for  each  one,  while  the  professors 
and  tutors  speedily  question  them  as  to  their  at- 
tainments, and  either  “admit”  or  “condition” 
them.  It  is  a dreaded  suspense  to  the  young 
men ; no  subsequent  examination  ever  has  half 
so  much  terror.  Indeed,  this  ordeal  is  so  much 
feared  that  students  often  prefer  to  wait  till  the 
September  term  and  spend  the  vacation  in  cram- 
ming. It  is  easy  to  tell  the  “conditioned,”  as 
they  stand  about  the  entrance,  hopeless  and  for- 
lorn. It  seems  to  them  a lasting  disgrace  to 
have  failed  before  the  Faculty  of  Yale,  and  thus 
to  have  lost  caste  even  before  student  life  has 
begun ; yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  these  very 
men  ultimately  stand  very  high  in  the  class-lists. 
While  this  examination  is  going  on,  the  Sopho- 
mores of  the  two  rival  societies,  “ Linonia”  and 
the  “Brothers  in  Unity, ’’are  waiting  their  chance 
to  pounce  upon  the  excited  youth  and  “ gobble” 
them,  each  into  his  own  society.  Hence  between 
the  examination  and  the  Sophomore  the  Fresh- 
men have  little  peace  daring  their  first  stay  at 
Yale. 

The  influx  of  strangers  has  now  b^n.  They 
swarm  at  the  hotels,  at  private  houses,  and  upon 
the  streets.  They  suddenly  transform  the  city 
into  a busy  assemblage  of  black-coated  men  and 
gayly-dressed  ladies.  Hacks  pass  swiftly  to  and 
fro ; booksellers  smile  blandly  upon  you  as  you 
write  your  name  upon  their  Commencement 
Registers ; shop-keepers  stare  kindly  as  you  pass 
their  doors  ; the  whole  city  seems  in  attitude  to 
receive  the  guests  of  her  honored  University. 

The  very  elements  too  unite  to  grace  or  disgrace 
the  occasion  with  fervent  heat.  There  are  greet- 
ings every  where— on  the  streets,  on  the  g^n, 
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at  the  hotels,  in  the  college  buildings,  at  the 
churches,  and  wherever  the  busy  foot  of  man 
can  go.  You  shake  hands,  and  talk,  and  talk 
till  you  are  weary,  and  then  you  go  to  your  ho- 
tel and  talk  till  you  are  hoarse  and  tired,  and 
then  you  go  to  your  room  and  talk  with  a friend 
or  classmate  till  you  fall  asleep. 

Faster  and  faster  come  the  strangers.  By 
Tuesday  night  not  a sleeping-room  can  be  had ; 
but  still  they  come ; where  they  go,  I can  not 
say.  New  Haven,  or  the  college,  or  both,  some- 
how absorbs  them  during  the  small  hours  of  the 
night,  only  to  reappear  in  greater  numbers  with 
the  morning  light.  The  city  is  noted  for  hos- 
pitality ; no  one  comes  and  goes  unhoused  and 
unfed. 

Tuesday  evening  the  regular  public  exercises 
begin  with  the  Condo  ad  Cltrum  at  the  North 
Congregational  Church.  It  is  a sermon  to  the 
clergy  by  one  of  their  number,  selected  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut.  Hence  the 
audience  is  mainly  clerical,  the  discourse  doc- 
trinal, and  profound,  and  dry ; the  whole  affair 
rather  religious  than  literary.  The  dry  bones 
of  theology  seldom  walk  and  jump  and  run  on 
this  occasion. 

Wednesday  morning  the  graduates  gather  at 
Alumni  Hall ; the  public  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity begin  in  earnest.  A venerable  Alumnus 
takes  the  chair,  and  welcomes  his  brother  grad- 
uates to  the  old  Alma  Mater,  The  platform  is 
occupied  by  venerable,  gray-haired  men,  some 
graduates,  some  guests  from  other  colleges. 
There  you  always  see  Benjamin  Silliman  and 
President  Day,  the  Nestors  of  an  elder  generation, 
and  around  them  is  here  a Major-General,  there 
a clergyman  (who  still  retains  the  Puritanic 
white  neck-tie),  now  a plain  farmer,  and  then 
a man  eminent  in  political  or  physical  science. 
The  faculty  are  grouped  near  by ; throughout 
the  spacious  hall  graduates  sit  by  classes  or  hap- 
hazard upon  rude  pine  benches,  listening  as  their 
elders  si)eak  for  the  successive  classes.  The 
exercises  are  varied  by  the  obituary  record,  by 
special  resolutions,  by  the  announcement  of  dona- 
tions, by  remarks  of  men  from  abroad,  by  a word 
of  eulogy,  by  a reminiscence  of  student  life.  Often 
men  speak  with  power  and  point.  Times  not  a 
few  I have  heard  that  crowd  hushed  to  silence,  or 
burst  out  in  rapturous  applause  when  a live  ora- 
tor stood  upon  the  stage ; even  when  a dull  man 
speaks  it  is  not  all  in  vain ; he  usually  tells  some 
story  or  strikes  a vein  of  pathos  which  quiets  his 
rather  unruly  audience.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon, 
arch-polemic  as  he  is,  always  has  a manly  word. 
The  nod  of  the  elder  Silliman  is  equivalent  to  a 
speech.  President  Woolsey  knows  how  to  say 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place,  and,  careful  of 
words,  never  says  a thing  unless  he  means  it. 
The  jolly  Dr.  Dutton  always  sits  as  Secretary  by 
the  little  round  table. 

And  so  time  wears  briskly  on  amidst  these 
speeches  and  cheers  till  twelve  o’clock,  when 
the  Alumni  hymn  (composed  one  morning  by 
Percival  while  dressing  himself)  is  sung ; then 
the  graduates  adjourn  to  the  neighboring  church 
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to  listen  to  the  Alumni  orator,  who  speaks  often 
to  a somewhat  diminished  audience  upon  the 
duties  of  the  scholar : usually  a calm,  scholarly 
production,  without  eccentricity  or  special  elo- 
quence. 

Meanwhile  the  younger  graduates  are  not  idle. 

The  old  recitation -rooms  ring  with  youthful 
shouts  from  manly  voices;  the  college  pump- 
handle  flies  away  merrily,  as  man  after  man 
comes  up  to  take  a drink  at  the  old  familiar 
spout.  The  classes  are  holding  their  business 
meetings  and  shaking  hands,  preparatory  to  the 
grand  suppers  of  the  night.  Good-fellowship 
is  in  the  ascendant. 

The  preliminary  steps  taken — ^which  means 
that  the  bills  are  made  out  and  paid — the  class- 
es disperse  for  dinner,  again  to  meet  in  the 
same  rooms  at  late  candle-light  for  nocturnal 
festivities.  How  happy  these  class  meetings 
are ! They  revive  all  that  is  genial  and  joyous 
in  college  life;  they  make  us  boys  again;  we 
sing  the  old  college  songs  with  hilarious  shouts; 
we  roost  upon  the  college  fence  in  “the  stilly 
night,”  when  no  tutor  is  near  to  give  us  marks; 
we  recall  all  the  old  jokes ; we  reseat  each  oth- 
er upon  the  Ihroiliar  benches;  we  “rush,”  and 
“flunk,”  and  “fizzle,”  as  of  yore;  but  with  all 
this  boyishness  there  is  a solid,  manly  joy  iu 
these  meetings  which  invigorates  the  men  who 
go  up  to  them.  They  lay  aside  their  toil-worn 
garments;  in  the  listl^s,  happy  mood  of  freed 
men  they  turn  with  zest  to  the  trivial  incidents 
of  college  life;  but  w’hen  each  one  has  given 
his  experience,  and  to  some  intimate  friend  has 
confided  his  hopes,  there  rises  the  nobler  feeling 
of  brotherhood,  and  men  feel  that  they  have 
earnest  work  to  do  in  life ; that  this  is  only  a 
breathing  spell,  during  which  they  may  get  new 
strength  for  the  conflict.  And  the  hopes  thus 
exchanged,  the  joy  of  an  old  familiar  face,  the 
words  of  cheer  spoken  to  those  who  are  work- 
ing hard  and  nobly — nay,  the  very  sight  of  men 
who  are  trying  to  maintain  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  nation,  is  enough  to  make  a manly  heart 
beat  high  with  joy. 

Akin  to  these  class-meetings  in  interest  are 
the  society  gatherings  in  Linonia  and  the  Broth- 
ers*  halls.  They  come  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Latterly  they  have  been  quite  a feature  of  Com- 
mencement. An  elderly  and  (if  possible)  witty 
man  is  nominated  to  the  chair.  The  ball  is 
soon  in  ifiotion.  S})eeches,  amusement,  fun  fill 
up  the  hours.  These  meetings  are  more  spirit- 
ed than  those  of  the  Alumni,  and  less  boisterous 
than  those  of  separate  classes.  The  social  ele- 
ment of  college  life  flows  out  unrestrained.  A 
grave  D.D.  perhaps  begins  by  relating  the  sto- 
ries of  his  college  days,  giving  them  those  keen 
turns  which  only  a student  can  relish ; then  the 
rival  society  is  denounced ; a campaign  song  is 
sung,  with  cheers ; the  names  of  good  speakers 
are  handed  in  to  the  President  of  the  day,  who 
takes  care  to  call  them  out  in  turn,  with  signifi- 
cant remarks.  Distinguished  men  can  not  sit 
here  idle ; their  audience  are  pleased  with  any 
thing  which  raises  a laugh.  The  speeches  usu- 
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ally  run  to  story-telling,  and  some  of  the  hap- 
piest things  of  the  whole  Commencement  are 
said  in  this  careless  way.  The  speaking  is  nat- 
ural and  to  the  point.  In  respect  of  good  speech- 
es the  “Brothers”  usually  carry  the  day;  but 
“ Linonia”  beats  the  “ Brothers”  in  the  elec- 
tioneering campaign,  and  generally  has  the  De 
Forest  prize  orator.  The  rivalry  between  the 
two  societies  is  a presidential  contest  in  minia- 
ture. The  talent  of  the  classes  is  probably  about 
equally  divided.  If  you  chance  to  be  at  either 
of  these  meetings,  and  have  indulged  your  ap- 
petite unduly,  all  fears  of  indigestion  will  speed- 
ily pass  away  under  their  tonic  inhuence.  The 
clergy  are  often  the  best  at  story-telling ; they 
seem  to  have  had  the  most  lively  college  expe- 
riences. The  under-graduates  enjoy  the  scene 
with  perhaps  even  keener  zest  than  the  gradu- 
ates, since  the  jokes  and  wit  relate  to  scenes 
which  they  are  enacting  every  day  for  them- 
selves. 

The  evening  is  occupied  with  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration.  This  often  draws  a crowded 
house ; but  the  audience  depends  very  much 
upon  the  personal  reputation  of  the  speaker. 
It  is  rarely  that  a poem  or  oration  from  this  So- 
ciety (which  embraces  many  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  country)  is  worth  publishing.  Men  are 
very  often  appointed  who  have  won  reputation 
in  other  ways  than  by  speaking  and  writing; 
hence  they  are  taken  at  a disadvantage;  they 
do  not  come  up  to  the  popular  expectation ; and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  in  disgrace.  It  may  here 
be  said  that  genuine  oratory  at  the  public  exer- 
cises is  seldom  found.  If  Yale  violated  college 
traditions,  and  introduced  men  upon  the  Com- 
mencement stage  who  were  never  before  within 
college  walls,  as  they  do  elsewhere,  the  eloquence 
might  be  of  a higher  order.  So  long  as  these 
exercises  are  confined  to  scholars,  and  held  as 
honors  conferred  for  eminent  attainments  in 
other  walks  in  life,  men  will  often  make  fail- 
ures, and  wish  they  had  held  their  peace.  There 
are  indeed  very  few  who  can  turn  from  the  cares 
of  an  absorbing  profession  and  at  once  win  aca- 
demic laurels. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ended,  the  graduates 
assemble  by  classes  for  their  nocturnal  festivi- 
ties. The  dining-rooms  at  the  leading  hotels 
are  set  with  sumptuous  tables,  and  around  them 
by  ten  o'clock  are  gathered,  each  by  itself,  the 
classes  which  this  year  hold  their  reunions.  The 
elder  graduates  are  generally  addicted  to  good 
habits.  They  finish  up  their  sport  by  midnight, 
and  go  quietly  to  bed.  Not  so  the  younger.  It 
shall  be  a night-long  work  with  these,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  class  of  *60,  which  now  holds 
its  first  triennial,  and  celebrates  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  silver  cup  to  the  first  boy  born  to  any 
member  of  the  class,  who  is  henceforth  known 
as  the  “class-boy.”  This  ceremony  is  recent  in 
origin,  and,  I believe,  peculiar  to  Yale.  It  is  the 
main  feature  in  the  class-supper.  The  course 
of  operations  is  somewhat  like  this.  The  class 
gather — some  sixty  out  of  a hundred — around 
the  table ; a blessing  is  asked ; the  solid  viands 


are  discussed  ; the  Champagne  bottles  begin  to 
pop  freely,  when  the  attention  is  called  to  a 
speech  from  the  President  of  the  evening ; hard- 
ly has  he  closed,  and  the  midnight  hour  arrived, 
when  the  doors  are  opened,  and  a retinue  of  la- 
dies files  along  the  richly-decorated  tables.  Then 
comes  the  presentation.  The  child  is  placed  in 
a chair  upon  the  table,  in  view  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, the  happy  father  by  his  ^de ; and  the  wit- 
tiest man  in  the  class  begins  the  presentation 
speech. 

This  year  the  child’s  name  was  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  bom  July  4, 1861,  both  which  facts 
were  happily  improved  by  the  orator.  When,  at 
the  close,  the  little  boy  reached  out  his  tiny  hand 
to  take  the  cup,  the  class  rose  as  one  man  and 
cheered  their  boy.  Then  came  the  parent’s  reply. 
And  then  toasts  were  drunk  and  responded  to — 
that  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  drunk  in  silence; 
cheers  were  given  to  every  speaker,  to  every  sto- 
ry ; songs  were  sung  with  the  brave  chorus  of 
manly  voices;  men  grew  merrier  and  merrier 
with  every  toast ; it  became  easier  and  easier  to 
make  speeches;  a few  began  to  bow  the  head 
upon  the  breast  in  hea>7  slumber;  caterwauling 
broke  inharmoniously  in  upon  the  merry-mak- 
ers ; cheers  and  laughter  sounded  through  from 
adjoining  rooms,  where  other  classes  were  relat- 
ing their  experiences ; the  distant  songs  of  stu- 
dents returning  from  their  society  halls  stole  in 
upon  the  midnight  breezes.  But  at  last  the  first 
gray  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  strike  through  the 
eastern  windows;  then  the  class,  giving  cheer 
upon  cheer,  marched  in  double  file  to  see  the 
class-ivy,  now  clambering  up  the  library  walls, 
in  the  early  morning  light.  Each  man  plucked 
a sprig  for  his  button-hole — the  last  memento 
of  the  triennial  meeting ; the  parting  song  was 
sung ; a circle  was  farmed ; there  was  the  sol- 
emn leave-taking  and  good-by,  and  another  class 
had  separated,  weary  from  want  of  sleep,  but 
stronger  for  the  manly  greetings  given  and  ex- 
changed. And  yet  other  classes,  long  before 
this  morning  hour,  had  said  the  last  adieu. 

The  reunions  are  now  over.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  the  Commencement  proper,  which, 
like  Thanksgiving,  always  comes  on  Thursday. 
It  is  usually  a hot  day.  You  can  hardly  breathe 
the  stifled  air;  but  every  body  goes  to  Com- 
mencement; it  is  the  great  day  of  the  feast. 
The  exercises  are  held  in  the  Centre  Church, 
the  galleries  reserved  for  the  mothers,  sisters, 
and  sweet-hearts  of  the  graduating  class,  who 
throw  bouquets  to  the  successful  speakers ; the 
body  occupied  by  graduates ; the  platform  held 
by  the  professorial  and  corporation  coq^s.  So 
it  may  be  called  a “highly  intelligent”  audi- 
ence. It  is  an  old  custom  to  form  in  procession 
on  the  College  green  at  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bells,  and  march,  jMwiores  priores^  to  the  church, 
the  younger  men  parting  at  the  entrance  with 
uncovered  heads  while  the  Faculty  and  more 
venerable  alumni  pass  through.  This  is  repeat- 
ed in  the  afternoon.  The  speaking  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sessions,  though 
the  best  men  usually  come  on  late  in  the  day. 
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have  done,  because  I could  not  bring  myself  to  ! 
leave  you  without  speaking  of  this  again.  I 
did  not  wish  to  seem  to  you  to  be  importunate — ” 

**  If  you  could  only  believe  me  in  what  I say.” 

‘‘  It  is  not  that  1 do  not  believe.  I am  not  a 
puppy  or  a fool,  to  flatter  myself  that  you  must 
be  in  love  with  me.  I believe  you  well  enough. 
But  still  it  is  possible  that  your  mind  may  alter.” 

“It  is  impossible.” 

“I  do  not  know  whether  my  uncle  or  your 
mother  have  spoken  to  you  about  this.” 

“ Such  speaking  would  have  no  effect.” 

In  fact  her  mother  had  spoken  to  her,  but  she 
truly  said  that  such  speaking  would  have  no  ef- 
fect. If  her  cousin  could  not  win  the  battle  by 
his  own  skill,  he  might  have  been  quite  sure, 
looking  at  her  character  as  it  was  known  to  him, 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  win  it  by  the  skill 
of  others. 

“We  have  all  been  made  very  unhappy,”  he 
went  on  to  say,  “by  this  calamity  which  has 
fallen  on  poor  Lily.” 

“And  becau^  she  has  been  deceived  by  the 
man  she  did  love,  I am  to  make  matters  square 
by  marr3ring  a man  I — ” and  then  she  paused. 
*^Dear  Bernard,  you  should  not  drive  me  to  say 
words  which  will  sound  harsh  to  you.” 

“No  words  can  be  harsher  than  those  which 
you  have  already  spoken.  But,  Bell,  at  any 
rate,  you  may  listen  to  mo.” 

Then  he  told  her  how  desirable  it  was  with 
reference  to  all  the  concerns  of  the  Dale  family 
that  she  should  endeavor  to  look  favorably  on 
his  proposition.  It  would  be  good  for  them  all, 
he  said,  especially  for  Lily,  as  to  whom,  at  the 
present  moment,  their  uncle  felt  so  kindly.  He, 
as  Bernard  pleaded,  was  so  anxious  at  heart  for 
this  marriage  that  he  would  do  any  thing  that 
was  asked  of  him  if  he  were  gratified.  But  if 
he  were  not  gratified  in  this,  he  would  feel  that 
he  had  ground  for  displeasure. 

Bell,  as  she  had  been  desired  to  listen,  did 
listen  very  patiently.  But  when  her  cousin  had 
finished,  her  answer  was  very  short.  “ Nothing 
that  my  uncle  can  say,  or  think,  or  do,  can  make 
any  difference  in  this,”  said  she. 

“ You  will  think  nothing,  then,  of  the  happi- 
ness of  others.” 

I “ I would  not  marry  a man  I did  not  love  to 
insure  any  amount  of  happiness  to  others — ^at 
least  I know  I ought  not  to  do  so.  But  I do  not 
believe  I should  insure  any  one’s  happiness  by 
this  marriage.  Certainly  not  yours.” 

After  this  Bernard  had  acknowledged  to  him- 
self that  the  difficulties  in  his  way  were  great. 
“ I will  go  away  till  next  autumn,”  he  said  to 
his  uncle. 

“If  you  would  give  up  your  profession  and 
remain  here,  she  would  not  be  so  perverse.” 

“I  can  not  do  that.  Sir.  I can  not  risk  the 
well-being  of  my  life  on  such  a chance.”  Then 
his  uncle  had  been  angry  with  him,  as  well  as 
with  his  niece.  In  his  anger  he  determined  that 
he  would  go  again  to  his  sister-in-law,  and,  after 
some  unreasonable  fashion,  ho  resolved  that  it 
would  l^ome  him,  to  be  very  angry  with  her 
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also,  if  she  declined  to  assist  him  with  all  her 
influence  as  a mother. 

“Why  should  they  not  both  marry?”  he  said 
to  himself.  Lord  De  Guest’s  offer  as  to  young 
Eames  had  been  very  generous.  As  he  had 
then  declared,  he  had  not  been  able  to  express 
his  own  opinion  at  once ; but  on  thinking  over 
what  the  earl  had  said,  he  had  found  himself . 
very  willing  to  heal  the  family  wound  in  the 
manner  proposed,  if  any  such  healing  might  be 
possible.  That,  however,  could  not  be  done 
quite  as  yet.  When  the  time  should  come,  and 
he  thought  it  might  come  soon — perhaps  in  the 
spring  when  the  days  should  be  fine  and  the 
evenings  again  long — he  would  be  willing  to 
take  his  share  with  the  earl  in  establishing  that 
new  household.  To  Crosbie  he  had  refused  to 
give  any  thing,  and  there  was  upon  his  con- 
science a shade  of  remorse  in  that  he  had  so  re- 
fused. But  if  Lily  could  be  brought  to  love 
this  other  man,  he  would  be  more  open-handed. 

She  should  have  her  share  as  though  she  was  in 
fact  his  daughter.  But  then,  if  he  intended  to 
do  so  much  for  them  at  the  Small  House,  should 
not  they  in  return  do  something  also  for  him? 

So  thinking,  he  went  again  to  his  sister-in-law, 
determined  to  explain  his  views,  even  though  it 
might  be  at  the  risk  of  some  hard  words  between 
them.  As  regarded  himself,  he  did  not  much 
care  for  hard  words  spoken  to  him.  He  almost 
expected  that  people’s  words  should  be  hard  and 
painful.  He  did  not  look  for  the  comfort  of 
affectionate  soft  greetings,  and  perhaps  would 
not  have  appreciated  them  had  they  come  to 
him.  He  caught  Mrs.  Dale  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, and  brought  her  into  his  own  room,  feeling 
that  he  had  a better  chance  there  than  in  her 
own  house.  She,  with  an  old  dislike  to  being 
lectured  in  that  room,  had  endeavored  to  avoid 
the  interview,  but  had  failed. 

“So  I met  John  Eames  at  the  manor,”  ho 
had  said  to  her  in  the  garden. 

“Ah,  yes ; and  how  did  he  get  on  there ? I 
can  not  conceive  poor  Johnny  keeping  holi- 
day with  the  earl  and  his  sister.  How  did  he 
behave  to  them,  and  how  did  they  behave  to 
him?” 

“ I can  assure  you  he  was  very  much  at  home 
there.” 

“ Was  he,  indeed?  Well,  I hope  it  will  do 
him  good.  He  is.  I’m  sure,  a very  good  young 
man ; only  rather  awkward.  ” 

“ I didn’t  think  him  awkward  at  all.  You’ll 
find,  Mary,  that  he’ll  do  very  well ; a great  deal 
better  than  his  father  did.” 

“ I’m  sure  I hope  he  may.”  After  that  Mrs. 

Dale  made  her  attempt  to  escape ; but  the  squire 
had  taken  her  prisoner,  and  led  her  captive  into 
the  house.  “ Mary,  ” he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had 
induced  her  to  sit  down,  “it  is  time  that  this 
should  be  settled  between  my  nephew  and  niece.” 

“I  am  afraid  there  will  be  nothing  to  set- 
tle.” 

“ What  do  you  mean ; that  you  disapprove 
of  it?” 

“By  no  means — personally.  I should  ap- 
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prove  of  it  very  strongly.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question.” 

“ Yes,  it  has.  I beg  your  pardon,  but  it  must 
have,  and  should  have  a great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Of  course,  I am  not  saying  that  any  body 
should  now  ever  be  compelled  to  marry  any 
body.” 

“ I hope  not.” 

“I  never  said  that  they  ought,  and  never 
thought  so.  But  I do  think  that  the  wishes  of 
all  her  family  should  have  very  great  weight 
with  a girl  that  has  been  w’oll  brought  up.” 

don’t  know  whether  Bell  has  b^n  well 
brought  up ; but  in  such  a matter  as  this  nobody’s 
wishes  would  weigh  a feather  with  her ; and,  in- 
deed, I could  not  take  upon  myself  even  to  ex- 
press a wish.  To  yon  I can  say  that  1 should 
have  been  very  happy  if  she  could  have  regarded 
her  cousin  as  you  wish  her  to  do.” 

**You  mean  that  you  are  afraid  to  tell  her 
so?” 

I am  afraid  to  do  what  I think  is  wrong,  if 
you  mean  that.” 

don’t  think  it  would  be  wrong,  and  there- 
fore I shall  speak  to  her  myself.” 

“You  must  do  as  you  like  about  that,  Mr. 
Dale ; I can’t  prevent  you.  I shall  think  you 
wrong  to  harass  her  on  such  a matter,  and  I fear 
also  that  her  answer  will  not  be  satisfactory  to 
you.  If  you  choose  to  tell  her  your  opinion, 
you  must  do  so.  Of  course  I shall  think  you 
wrong,  that’s  all.” 

Mrs.  Dale’s  voice  as  she  said  this  was  stem 
enough,  and  so  was  her  countenance.  She  could 
not  forbid  the  uncle  to  speak  his  mind  to  his 
niece,  but  she  specially  disliked  the  idea  of  any 
interference  with  her  daughter.  The  squire  got 
up  and  walked  about  the  room,  trying  to  com- 
pose himself  that  ho  might  answer  her  rationally, 
but  without  anger. 

“May  I go  now?”  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

* ‘ May  you  go  ? Of  course  you  may  go  if  you 
like  it.  If  you  think  that  I am  intruding  upon 
you  in  speaking  to  you  of  the  welfare  of  your 
two  girls,  whom  I endeavor  to  regard  as  my 
own  daughters — except  in  this,  th^t  I know  they 
have  never  been  taught  to  love  me — if  you  think 
that  it  is  an  interference  on  my  part  to  show 
anxiety  for  their  welfare,  of  course  you  may 
go.” 

“ I did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  to  hurt  you, 
Mr.  Dale.” 

“ Hurt  me ! What  does  it  signify  whether  I 
am  hurt  or  not  ? I have  no  children  of  my  own, 
and  of  course  my  only  business  in  life  is  to  pro- 
vide for  my  nephews  and  nieces.  I am  an  old 
fool  if  I expect  that  they  are  to  love  me  in  re- 
turn, and  if  I venture  to  express  a wish  I am 
interfering  and  doing  wrong ! It  is  hard,  very 
hard.  I know  well  that  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  dislike  me,  and  yet  I am  endeavoring  to 
do  my  duty  by  them.” 

“Mr.  Dale,  that  accusation  has  not  been  de- 
served. They  have  not  been  brought  up  to  dis- 
like you.  I believe  that  they  have  both  loved 
and  respected  you  as  their  uncle ; but  such  love 
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and  respect  will  not  give  you  a right  to  dispose 
of  their  hands.” 

“ Who  wants  to  dispose  of  their  hands?” 

“There  are  some  tUngs  in  which  I think  no 
uncle — no  parent — should  interfere,  and  of  all 
such  things  this  is  the  chief.  If  after  that  yon 
may  choose  to  tell  her  your  wishes,  of  coarse 
you  can  do  so.” 

“It  will  not  be  much  good  after  you  have  set 
her  against  me.” 

“Mr.  Dale,  you  have  no  right  to  say  such 
things  to  me,  and  you  are  very  unjust  in  doing 
so.  If  you  think  that  I have  set  my  girls  against 
you,  it  will  be  much  better  that  we  should  leave 
Allington  altogether.  I have  been  placed  in 
circumstances  which  have  made  it  difficult  for 
me  to  do  my  duty  to  my  children ; but  I have 
endeavored  to  do  it,  not  regarding  my  own  per- 
sonal washes.  I am  quite  sure,  however,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  in  roe  to  keep  them  here,  if  I 
am  to  be  told  by  you  that  I have  taught  them 
to  regard  you  unfavorably.  Indeed,  I can  not 
suffer  such  a thing  to  be  said^ome.” 

All  this  Mrs.  Dale  said  with  an  air  of  decis- 
ion, and  with  a voice  expressing  a sense  of  in- 
jury received,  which  made  the  squire  feel  that 
she  was  very  much  in  earnest. 

“Is  it  not  true,”  he  said,  defending  himself, 

“ that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  girls  you  have 
ever  regarded  me  with  suspicion  ?” 

“No,  it  is  not  true.”  And  then  she  correct- 
ed herself,  feeling  that  there  was  something  of 
truth  in  the  squire’s  last  assertion.  “Certainly 
not  with  suspicion,”  she  said.  “But  as  this 
matter  has  gone  so  far,  I will  explain  what  my 
real  feelings  have  been.  In  worldly  matters  yon 
can  do  much  for  my  girls,  and  have  done  mn<i.’’ 

“And  wish  to  do  more,”  said  the  squire. 

“I  am  sure  you  do.  But  I can  not  on  that 
account  give  up  my  place  as  their  only  living  pa- 
rent. They  are  my  children,  and  not  yours. 

And  even  could  I bring  myself  to  allow  you  to 
act  as  their  guardian  and  natural  protector,  they 
would  not  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  You 
can  not  call  that  suspicion.” 

“ I can  call  it  jealousy.” 

“ And  should  not  a mother  be  jealous  of  her 
children’s  love  ?” 

During  ail  this  time  the  squire  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hands  in  bis 
trowsers  pockets.  And  w'hen  Mrs.  Dale  had 
last  spoken,  he  continued  his  walk  for  some 
time  in  silence. 

“Perhaps  it  is  well  that  yon  should  have 
spoken  out,”  he  said. 

“ The  manner  in  which  you  accused  roe  made 
it  necessary.” 

“ I did  not  intend  to  accuse  yon,  and  I do  not 
do  so  now ; but  I think  that  you  have  l«en,  and 
that  you  are,  very  hard  to  me — very  hard  in- 
deed. I have  endeavored  to  make  your  chil- 
dren, and  yourself  also,  sharers  with  me  in  snch 
prosperity  as  has  been  mine.  I have  striven  to 
odd  to  your  comfort  and  to  their  happiness.  I 
am  most  anxious  to  secure  their  future  welfare- 
You  would  have  been  very  wTong  had  yon  de- 
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dined  to  accept  this  on  their  behalf;  but  I think 
that  in  return  for  it  you  need  not  hare  begrudged 
me  the  aifection  and  obedience  which  generally 
follows  from  such  good  offices.” 

**  Mr.  Dale,  1 have  begrudged  yon  nothing  of 
this.” 

“lam  hurt — I am  hurt,  ” he  continued.  And 
she  was  surprised  by  his  look  of  pain  even  more 
than  by  the  unaccustomed  warmth  of  his  words. 
“ What  yon  have  said  has,  1 have  known,  been 
the  case  all  along.  But  though  I had  felt  it 
to  be  so,  1 own  that  I am  hurt  by  your  open 
words.” 

“Because  I have  said  that  my  own  children 
must  ever  be  my  own?” 

“Ah,  you  have  said  more  than  that.  You 
and  the  girls  have  been  living  here,  close  to  me, 
for — how  many  years  is  it  now? — and  during  all 
those  years  there  has  grown  up  for  me  no  kindly 
feeling.  Do  yon  think  that  1 can  not  hear,  and 
see,  and  feel  ? Do  you  suppose  that  I am  a fool 
and  do  not  know  ? As  for  yourself,  you  would 
never  enter  this  house  if  you  did  not  feel  your- 
self constrained  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances. I suppose  it  is  all  as  it  should  be.  Hav- 
ing no  children  of  my  own,  I owe  the  duty  of  a 
parent  to  my  nieces ; but  I have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect from  them  in  return  either  love,  regard,  or 
obedience.  I know  I am  keeping  you  here 
against  your  will,  Mary.  I won’t  do  so  any 
longer.”  And  he  made  a sign  to  her  that  she 
was  to  depart. 

As  she  rose  from  her  seat  her  heart  was  soft- 
ened toward  him.  In  these  latter  days  he  had 
shown  much  kindness  to  the  girls — a kindness 
that  was  more  akin  to  the  gentleness  of  love 
than  had  ever  come  from  him  before.  Lily’s 
fate  had  seemed  to  melt  even  his  sternness,  and 
he  bad  striven  to  be  tender  in  his  words  and 
ways.  And  now  he  spoke  as  though  he  had 
loved  the  girls,  and  had  loved  them  in  vain. 
Doubtless  he  had  been  a disagreeable  neighbor 
to  his  sister-in-law,  making  her  feel  that  it  was 
never  for  her  personally  that  he  had  opened  his 
hand.  Doubtless  he  had  been  moved  by  an  un- 
conscious desire  to  undermine  and  take  upon 
himself  her  authority  with  her  own  children. 
Doubtless  he  had  looked  askance  at  her  from  the  | 
first  day  of  her  marriage  witli  his  brother.  She 
had  been  keenly  alive  to  all  this  since  she  had 
first  known  him,  and  more  keenly  alive  to  it 
than  ever  since  the  failure  of  those  efforts  she 
had  made  to  live  with  him  on  terms  of  affection, 
made  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Small  House.  But,  nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  all,  her  heart  bled  for  him  now.  She 
had  gained  her  victory  over  him,  having  fully 


hindered  by  some  excess  of  emotion,  or  unable 
to  find  the  words  which  were  necessary  for  the 
expression  of  his  meaning. 

“ Let  us  endeavor  once  again — both  of  us.” 

“What,  begin  again  at  near  seventy!  No, 
Mary,  there  is  no  more  beginning  again  for  me. 
All  this  shall  make  no  difference  to  the  girls. 
As  long  os  1 am  here  they  shall  have  the  house. 
If  they  marry,  I will  do  for  them  what  I can.  I 
believe  Bernard  is  much  in  earnest  in  his  suit, 
and  if  Bell  will  listen  to  him  she  shall  still  be 
welcomed  hero  as  mistress  of  Allington.  What 
you  have  said  shall  make  no  difference — but  as 
to  beginning  again,  it  is  simply  impossible.” 

After  that  Mrs.  Dale  walked  home  through 
the  garden  by  herself.  He  had  studiously  told 
her  that  that  house  in  which  they  lived  should 
be  lent,  not  to  her,  but  to  her  children,  during 
his  lifetime.  He  bad  positively  declined  the 
offer  of  her  warmer  regard.  He  had  made  her 
understand  that  they  were  to  look  on  each  other 
almost  as  enemies;  but  that  she,  enemy  as  she 
was,  should  still  be  allowed  the  use  of  his  mnni- 
hcence,  because  he  chose  to  do  his  duty  by  his 
nieces! 

“It  will  be  better  for  ns  that  we  shall  leave 
it,”  she  said  to  herself  as  she  seated  herself  in 
her  owii  arm-chaii  over  the  diawing-room  fire. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

BOCTOK  CBOFT8  IS  CALLED  IN. 

Mrs.  Dale  had  not  sat  long  in  her  drawing- 
room before  tidings  were  brought  to  her  which 
for  a while  drew  her  mind  away  from  that  ques- 
tion of  her  removal.  “Mamma,”  said  Bell,  en- 
tering the  room,  “ I really  do  believe  that  Jane 
has  got  scarlatina.”  Jane,  the  parlor-maid,  had 
been  ailing  for  the  last  two  days,  but  nothing 
serious  had  hitherto  been  suspected. 

Mrs.  Dale  instantly  jump^  up.  “Who  is 
with  her?”  she  asked. 

It  appeared  from  Bell’s  answer  that  both  she 
and  Lily  had  been  with  the  girl,  and  that  Lily 
was  still  in  the  room.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Dale 
ran  up  stairs,  and  there  was  on  the  sudden  a 
commotion  in  the  house.  In  an  hour  or  so  the 
village  doctor  was  there,  and  be  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  girl’s  ailment  was  certainly 
scarlatina.  Mrs.  i#ale,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
sent  off  a boy  to  Guestwick  for  Dr.  Crofts,  hav- 
ing herself  maintained  an  opposition  of  many 
years’  standing  against  the  medical  reputation  of 
the  apothecary,  and  gave  a positive  order  to  the 
two  girls  not  to  visit  poor  Jane  again.  She  her- 


held  her  own  position  with  her  children ; but 
now  that  he  complained  that  he  had  been  beat- 
en in  the  struggle,  her  heart  bled  for  him. 

“ My  brother,”  she  said,  and  as  she  spoke  she 
offered  him  her  hands,  “it  may  be  that  we  have 
not  thought  as  kindly  of  each  other  as  we  should 
have  done.” 

“I  have  endeavored,”  said  the  old  man.  “I 


self  had  had  scarlatinii,  and  might  do  as  she 
pleased.  Then,  too,  a nurse  was  hired. 

All  this  changed  for  a few  hours  the  current 
of  Mrs.  Dale’s  thoughts : but  in  the  evening  she 
went  back  to  the  subject  of  her  morning  conver- 
sation, and  before  the  three  ladies  went  to  bed 
they  held  together  an  open  council  of  war  upon 
the  subject.  Dr.  Crofts  had  been  found  to  be 
away  from  Guestwick,  and  word  had  been  sent 
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on  his  behalf  that  he  wonld  be  over  at  Allington 
early  on  the  following  morning.  Mrs.  Dale  had 
almost  made  up  her  mind  that  the  malady  of  her 
favorite  maid  was  not  scarlatina,  but  had  not  on 
that  account  relaxed  her  order  as  to  the  absence 
of  her  daughters  from  the  maid’s  bedside. 

“Let  ns  go  at  once,”  said  Bell,  who  was  even 
more  opposed  to  any  domination  on  the  part  of 
her  uncle  than  was  her  mother.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  had  been  taking  place  between  them 
the  whole  matter  of  Bernard’s  courtship  had 
come  upon  the  carpet.  Bell  had  kept  her  cous- 
in’s offer  to  herself  as  long  as  she  hod  boon  able 
to  do  so ; but  since  her  uncle  had  pressed  the 
subject  upon  Mrs.  Dale,  it  was  impossible  for  Bell 
to  remain  silent  any  longer.  “ You  do  not  want 
me  to  marry  him,  mamma;  do  you?”  she  had 
said,  when  her  mother  had  spoken  with  some 
show  of  kindness  toward  Bernard.  In  answer 
to  this,  Mrs.  Dale  had  protested  vehemently  that 
she  had  no  such  wish,  and  Lily,  who  still  held 
to  her  belief  in  Dr.  Crofts,  was  almost  equally 
animated.  To  them  all  the  idea  that  their  un- 
cle should  in  any  way  interfere  in  their  own 
views  of  life,  on  the  strength  of  the  pecuniary 
assistance  which  they  had  received  ftom  him, 
was  peculiarly  distasteful.  But  it  was  especially 
distasteful  that  he  should  presume  to  have  even 
an  opinion  as  to  their  disposition  in  marriage. 
They  declared  to  each  other  that  their  uncle 
could  have  no  right  to  object  to  any  marriage 
which  either  of  them  might  contemplate  as  long 
as  their  mother  should  approve  of  it.  The  poor 
old  squire  had  been  right  in  saying  that  he  was 
regarded  with  suspicion.  He  was  so  regarded. 
The  fault  had  certainly  been  his  own,  in  having 
endeavored  to  win  the  daughters  without  think- 
ing it  worth  his  while  to  win  the  mother.  The 
girls  had  unconsciously  felt  that  the  attempt  was 
made,  and  had  vigorously  rebelled  against  it. 
It  had  not  been  their  fault  that  they  had  been 
brought  to  live  in  their  uncle’s  house,  and  made 
to  ride  on  his  ponies  and  to  eat  partially  of  his 
bread.  They  had  so  eaten,  and  so  lived,  and 
declared  themselves  to  be  grateful.  The  squire 
was  good  in  his  way,  and  they  recognized  his 
goodness ; but  not  on  that  account  would  they 
transfer  to  him  one  jot  of  the  allegiance  which 
as  children  they  owed  to  their  mother.  When 
she  told  them  her  tale,  explaining  to  them  the 
words  which  their  uncle  h§d  spoken  that  morn- 
ing, they  expressed  their  regret  that  he  should 
be  so  grieved ; but  they  were  strong  in  assurances 
to  their  mother  that  she  bad  been  sinned  against, 
and  was  not  sinning. 

“Let  us  go  at  once,”  said  Bell. 

“It  is  much  easier  said  than  done,  roy  dear.” 

“ Of  course  it  is,  mamma ; else  we  shouldn’t 
be  here  now.  What  I mean  is  this — let  us  take 
some  necessary  first  step  at  once.  It  is  clear 
that  my  uncle  thinks  that  our  remaining  here 
should  give  him  some  right  over  us.  I do  not 
say  that  he  is  wrong  to  think  so.  Perhaps  it  is 
natural.  Perhaps,  in  accepting  his  kindness,  we 
ought  to  submit  ourselves  to  him.  If  that  be  so, 
it  is  a conelusive  reason  for  our  going.” 
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“ Could  we  not  pay  him  rent  for  the  house,” 
said  Lily,  “as  Mrs.  Hearn  does?  Yon  would 
like  to  remain  here,  mamma,  if  yon  could  do 
that?” 

“ But  we  could  not  do  that,  Lily.  We  must 
choose  for  ourselves  a smaller  house  than  this, 
and  one  that  is  not  burdened  with  the  expense 
of  a garden.  Even  if  we  paid  but  a moderate 
rent  for  this  place  we  should  not  have  the  means 
of  living  here.” 

“Not  if  we  lived  on  toast  and  tea?”  said 
Lily,  laughing. 

“ But  I should  hardly  wish  yon  to  live  upon 
toast  and  tea ; and  indeed  I fancy  that  I should 
get  tired  of  such  a diet  myself.” 

“ Never,  mamma,”  said  Lily.  “ As  for  me, 

I confess  to  a longing  after  mutton-chops ; but 
I don’t  think  you  would  ever  want  such  vulgar 
things.” 

“At  any  rate  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
main here,”  said  Bell.  “Uncle  Christopher 
wonld  not  take  rent  from  mamma ; and  even  if 
he  did,  we  should  not  know  how  to  go  on  with 
our  other  arrangements  after  such  a change. 

No;  we  must  give  up  the  dear  old  Small  House.” 

“ It  is  a dear  old  house,”  said  Lily,  thinking, 
as  she  spoke,  more  of  those  late  scenes  in  the 
garden,  when  Crosbie  had  been  with  them  in 
the  autumn  months,  than  of  any  of  the  former 
joys  of  her  childhood. 

“After  all,  I do  not  know  that  I should  be 
right  to  move,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  doubtingly. 

“ Yes,  yes,  ” said  both  the  girls  at  once.  “ Of 
course  you  will  be  right,  mamma ; there  can  not 
be  a doubt  about  it,  mamma.  If  we  can  get  any 
cottage,  or  even  lodgings,  that  would  be  better  * 
than  remaining  here,  now  that  we  know  what 
uncle  Christopher  thinks  of  it.” 

**  It  will  make  him  veiy  unhappy,”  said  Mrs. 

Dale. 

But  even  this  argument  did  not  in  the  least 
move  the  girls.  They  were  very  sorry  that  their 
uncle  should  be  unhappy.  They  wonld  endeav- 
or to  show  him  by  some  increas^  show  of  affec- 
tion that  their  feelings  toward  him  were  not  un- 
kind. Should  he  speak  to  them  they  would  en- 
deavor to  explain  to  him  that  their  thoughts 
toward  him  were  altogether  affectionate.  But 
they  could  not  remain  at  Allington  increasing 
their  load  of  gratitude,  seeing  that  he  expected 
a certain  payment  which  they  did  not  feel  them- 
selves able  to  render. 

“We  should  be  robbing  him  if  we  staid 
here,”  Bell  declared;  “willfully  robbing  him  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  his  just  share  of  the  bar- 
gain.” 

So  it  was  settled  among  them  that  notice 
should  be  given  to  their  uncle  of  their  intention 
to  quit  the  Small  House  of  Allington. 

And  then  came  the  question  as  to  thdr  new 
home.  Mrs.  Dale  was  aware  that  her  income 
was  at  any  rate  better  than  that  possessed  by 
Mrs.  Eames,  and  therefore  she  had  fair  ground 
for  presuming  that  she  could  afford  to  keep  a 
house  at  Guestwick.  “ If  we  do  go  away,  that 
is  what  we  must  do,”  she  said. 
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**  And  we  shall  haye  to  walk  out  with  Mary 
Eames,  instead  of  Susan  Boyce,”  said  Lily.  **  It 
won’t  make  so  much  difference  after  all.” 

In  that  respect  we  shall  gain  as  much  as  we 
lose,”  said  Bell. 

^<And  then  it  will  be  so  nice  to  have  the 
shops,”  said  Lily,  ironically. 

Only  we  shall  neyer  haye  any  money  to  buy 
any  thing,”  said  Bell. 

But  we  shall  see  more  of  the  world,”  said 
Lily.  “ Lady  Julia’s  carriage  comes  into  town 
twice  a week,  and  the  Miss  Gruflens  drive  about 
in  great  style.  Upon  the  whole,  we  shall  gain 
a great  deal;  only  for  the  poor  old  garden. 
Mamma,  I do  thiiik  I shall  break  my  heart  at 
parting  with  Hopkins;  and  as  to  him,  I shall 
be  disappointed  in  mankind  if  ho  ever  holds  his 
head  up  again  after  I am  gone.” 

But  in  truth  there  was  very  much  of  sadness 
in  their  resolution,  and  to  Mrs.  Dale  it  seemed 
as  though  she  were  managing  matters  badly  for 
her  daughters,  and  allowing  poverty  and  mis* 
fortune  to  come  upon  .them  through  her  own 
fault.  She  well  knew  how  great  a load  of  sor- 
row was  lying  on  Lily’s  heart,  hidden  beneath 
those  little  attempts  at  pleasantry  which  she 
made.  When  she  spoke  of  being  disappointed 
in  mankind,  Mrs.  Dale  could  hardly  repress  an 
outward  shudder  that  would  betray  her  thoughts. 
And  now  she  was  consenting  to  take  them  forth 
from  their  comfortable  home,  from  the  luxury 
of  their  lawns  and  gardens,  and  to  bring  them 
to  some  small  dingy  comer  of  a provincial  town 
— because  she  had  failed  to  make  herself  happy 
with  her  brother-in-law.  Could  she  be  right  to 
give  up  all  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
at  Allington — advantages  which  hod  come  to 
them  from  so  legitimate  a source — because  her 
own  feelings  had  been  wounded?  In  all  their 
future  want  of  comfort,  in  the  comfortless  dow- 
dincss  of  the  new  home  to  which  she  would  re- 
move them,  would  she  not  always  blame  herself 
for  having  brought  them  to  that  by  her  own  false 
pride?  And  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  now 
had  no  alternative.  She  could  not  now  teach 
her  daughters  to  obey  their  uncle’s  wishes  in  all 
things.  She  could  not  make  Bell  understand 
that  it  would  be  well  that  she  should  marry 
Bernard  because  the  squire  had  set  his  heart  on 
such  a marriage.  She  had  gone  so  far  that  she 
could  not  now  go  back. 

I suppose  we  roust  move  at  Lady-day  ?”  said 
Bell,  who  was  in  favor  of  instant  action.  “If 
so,  had  you  not  better  let  uncle  Christopher 
know  at  once  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  that  we  can  find  a house  by 
that  time.” 

“ We  can  get  in  somewhere,”  continued  Bell. 
“There  are  plenty  of  lodgings  in  Guestwick, 
you  know.”  But  the  sound  of  the  word  lodg- 
ings was  uncomfortable  in  Mrs.  Dale’s  ears. 

“If  we  are  to  go,  let  us  go  at  once,”  said 
Lily.  “We  need  not  stand  much  upon  the  or- 
der of  our  going.” 

“Your  uncle  will  be  very  much  shocked,” 
said  Mrs.  Dale. 
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“He  can  not  say  that  it  is  your  fault,”  said 
Bell. 

It  was  thus  agreed  between  them  that  the 
necessary  information  should  be  at  once  given 
to  the  sqhire,  and  that  the  old,  well-loved  house 
should  be  left  forever.  It  would  be  a great  fall 
in  a worldly  point  of  view — from  the  Allington 
Small  House  to  an  abode  in  some  little  street  of 
Guestwick.  At  Allington  they  had  been  county 
people—'raised  to  a level  with  their  own  squire 
and  other  squires  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
residence;  but  at  Guestwick  they  would  be 
small  even  among  the  people  of  the  town.  They 
would  be  on  an  equality  with  the  Eameses,  and 
much  looked  down  upon  by  the  Gruffens.  They 
would  hardly  dare  to  call  any  more  at  Guestwick 
Manor,  seeing  that  they  certainly  could  not  ex- 
pect Lady  Julia  to  call  upon  them  at  Guestwick. 

Mrs.  Boyce  no  doubt  would  patronize  them,  and 
they  could  already  anticipate  the  condolence 
which  would  be  offered  to  them  by  Mrs.  Hearn. 

Indeed  such  a movement  on  their  part  would  be 
tantamount  to  a confession  of  failure  in  the  full 
hearing  of  so  much  of  the  world  as  was  known 
to  them. 

I must  not  allow  my  readers  to  suppose  that 
these  considerations  were  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  any  of  the  ladies  at  the  Small  House. 

To  some  women  of  strong  mind,  of  highly- 
strung  philosophic  tendencies,  such  considera- 
tions might  have  been  indifferent.  But  Mrs. 

Dale  was  not  of  this  nature,  nor  were  her  daugh- 
tera.  The  good  things  of  the  world  were  good 
in  their  eyes,  and  they  valued  the  privilege  of 
a pleasant  social  footing  among  their  friends. 

They  were  by  no  means  capable  of  a wise  con- 
tempt of  the  advantages  which  chance  had  hith- 
erto given  to  them.  They  could  not  go  forth 
I rejoicing  in  the  comparative  poverty  of  their  al- 
tered condition.  But  then,  neither  could  they 
purchase  those  luxuries  which  they  were  about 
to  abandon  at  the  price  ivhich  was  asked  for 
them. 

“Had  you  not  better  write  to  my  uncle?” 
said  one  of  the  girls.  But  to  this  Mrs.  Dale 
objected  that  she  could  not  make  a letter  on 
such  a subject  clearly  intelligible,  and  that 
therefore  she  would  see  the  squire  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  “ It  will  be  very  dreadful,”  she 
said,  “but  it  will  soon  be  over.  It  is  not  what 
he  will  say  at  the  moment  that  I fear  so  much 
as  the  bitter  reproaches  of  his  face  when  I shall 
meet  him  afterward.”  So,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing she  again  made  her  way,  and  now  without 
invitation,  to  the  squire’s  study. 

“Mr.  Dale,”  she  began,  starting  upon  her 
work  with  some  confusion  in  her  manner  and 
hurry  in  her  speech,  “ I have  been  thinking  over 
what  we  were  saying  together  yesterday,  and  I 
have  come  to  a resolution  which  I know  1 ouglTt 
to  make  known  to  you  without  a moment’s 
delay.” 

The  squire  also  had  thought  of  what  had 
passed  between  them,  and  had  suffered  much  as 
he  bad  done  so ; but  he  had  thought  of  it  with- 
out acerbity  or  anger.  His  thoughts  were  ever 
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gentler  than  his  words,  and  his  heart  softer  than 
any  exponent  of  his  heart  that  he  was  able  to 
put  forth.  He  wished  to  love  his  brother's  chil- 
dren, and  to  be  loved  by  them  ; but  even  failing 
that,  he  wished  to  do  good  to  them.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  him  to  be  angry  with  Mrs.  Dale 
after  that  interview  was  over.  The  converse^ 
tion  had  not  gone  pleasantly  with  him ; but  then 
he  hardly  expected  that  things  would  go  pleas- 
antly. No  idea  had  occurred  to  him  that  evil 
could  come  upon  any  of  the  Dale  ladies  from 
the  words  which  had  then  been  spoken.  He  re- 
garded the  Small  House  as  their  abode  and 
home  as  surely  as  the  Great  House  was  his  own. 
In  giving  him  his  due,  it  must  be  declared  that 
any  allusion  to  their  holding  these  as  a benefit 
done  to  them  by  him  had  been  very  far  from  his 
thoughts.  Mrs.  Hearn,  who  held  her  cottage 
at  hidf  its  real  value,  grumbled  almost  daily  at 
him  as  her  landlord ; but  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  therefore  he  should  raise  her  rent,  or 
that  in  not  doing  so  he  was  acting  with  special 
munificence.  It  had  ever  been  to  him  a grum- 
bling, cross-grained,  unpleasant  world ; and  he 
did  not  expect  from  Mrs.  Hearn,  or  from  his 
sister-in-law,  any  thing  better  than  that  to  which 
he  had  ever  been  used. 

‘‘  It  will  make  me  very  happy,”  said  he,  if 
it  has  any  bearing  on  Beirs  marriage  with  her 
cousin.” 

‘‘Mr.  Dale,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
would  not  vex  you  by  saying  so  if  I were  not 
certain  of  it ; but  I know  my  child  so  well.” 

“Then  w*e  must  leave  it  to  time,  Mary.” 

“Yes,  of  course;  but  no  time  will  suffice  to 
make  Bell  change  her  mind.  We  will,  however, 
leave  the  subject.  And  now,  Mr.  Dale,  I have 
to  tell  you  of  something  else ; — we  have  resolved 
to  leave  the  Small  House.” 

“Resolved  on  what?”  said  the  squire,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  full  upon  her. 

“We  have  resolved  to  leave  the  Small  House.” 

“ Leave  the  Small  House!”  he  said,  repeating 
her  words ; “ and  where  on  earth  do  you  mean 
to  go?” 

“We  think  we  shall  go  into  Guestwick.” 

“And  why ?” 

“ Ah,  that  is  so  hard  to  explain.  If  you  would 
only  accept  the  fact  as  I tell  it  to  you,  and  not 
ask  for  the  reasons  which  have  guided  me !” 

• “But  that  is  out  of  the  question,  Mary.  In 
such  a matter  as  that  I must  ask  your  reasons ; 
and  I must  tell  you  also  that,  in  my  opinion,  you 
will  not  be  doing  your  duty  to  your  daughters  in 
carrying  out  such  an  intention,  unless  your  rea- 
sons are  very  strong  indeed.” 

“But  they  are  very  strong,”  said  Mrs.  Dale; 
and  then  she  paused. 

“I  can  not  understand  it!”  said  the  squire. 
“ I can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  you  are 
really  in  earnest.  Are  you  not  comfortable 
there?” 

“ More  comfortable  than  we  have  any  right 
to  be  with  our  means.” 

“But  I thought  you  always  did  very  nicely 
with  your  money.  You  never  get  into  debt.” 
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“ No ; I never  get  into  debt.  It  is  not  that, 
exactly.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Dale,  we  have  no 
right  to  live  there  without  paying  rent ; but  we 
could  not  afford  to  live  there  if  we  did  pay  rent.” 

“Who  has  talked  about  rent?”  he  said,  jump- 
ing up  from  his  chair.  “ Some  one  has  been 
speaking  falsehoods  of  me  behind  my  back.” 

No  gleam  of  the  real  truth  had  yet  come  to  him. 

No  idea  had  reached  his  mind  that  his  relatives 
thought  it  necessary  to  leave  his  house  in  conse- 
quence of  any  word  that  he  himself  hod  spoken. 

He  had  never  considered  himself  to  have  been 
I in  any  special  way  generous  to  them,  and  would 
I not  have  thought  it  reasonable  that  they  should 
I abandon  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  liv- 
ing, even  if  his  anger  against  them  had  been 
strong  and  hot.  “Mary, ” he  said,  “ I must  in- 
sist upon  getting  to  the  bottom  of  this.  As  for 
your  leaving  the  house,  it  is  out  of  tiie  question. 

Where  can  you  be  better  off,  or  so  well  ? As  to 
going  into  Guestwick,  what  sort  of  life  w'ould 
there  be  for  the  girls  ? I put  all  that  aside  as 
out  of  the  question ; but  I must  know  what  has 
induced  you  to  make  such  a proposition.  Tell 
me  honestly — has  any  one  spoken  evil  of  me  be- 
hind my  back  ?” 

Mrs.  Dale  had  been  prepared  for  opposition 
and  for  reproach ; but  there  was  a decision  about 
the  squire's  wmds,  and  an  air  of  masterdom  in 
his  manner,  which  made  her  recognize  more 
fully  than  she  had  yet  done  the  difficulty  of  her 
position.  She  almost  began  to  fear  that  she 
would  lack  power  to  cariy  out  her  purpose. 

“ Indeed,  it  is  not  so,  Mr.  Dale.” 

“Then  what  is  it?” 

“I  know  that  if  I attempt  to  tell  you,  you 
will  be  vexed,  and  will  contradict  me.” 

“Vexed  I shall  be,  probably.” 

“ And  yet  I can  not  help  it.  Indeed,  I am 
endeavoring  to  do  what  is  right  by  you  and  by 
the  cliildren.” 

“ Never  mind  me ; your  duty  is  to  think  of 
them.” 

‘ ‘ Of  coarse  it  is ; and  in  doing  this  they  most 
cordially  agree  with  me.” 

In  using  such  argument  as  that,  Mrs.  Dale 
showed  her  weakness,  and  the  squire  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  “Your  duty  is  to 
them,”  he  said;  ‘*but  I do  not  mean  by  that 
that  your  duty  is  to  let  them  act  in  any  way 
that  may  best  please  them  for  the  moment.  I 
can  understand  that  they  should  be  run  away 
with  by  some  romantic  nonsense,  but  I can  not 
understand  it  of  you.” 

“The  truth  is  this,  Mr.  Dale.  You  think 
that  my  children  owe  to  you  that  sort  of  obedi- 
ence which  is  due  to  a ))arent,  and  as  long  as 
they  remain  here,  accepting  from  your  hands  so 
large  a part  of  their  daily  support,  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  you  should  think  so.  In  this  un- 
happy affair  about  Bell — ” 

‘*I  have  never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind,” 
said  the  squire,  interrupting  her. 

“ No ; yon  have  not  said  so.  And  I do  not 
wish  you  to  think  that  I make  any  complaint. 

But  I feel  that  it  is  so,  and  they  fed  it.  And, 
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least  mind  him  thinking  her  foolish,  if  only  she 
could  so  earrv  her  point  os  to  be  ftble  to  tell  her 
daughters  on  lier  return  that  the  matter  was 
settleiK  Btrt  the  stiuirc,  from  his  words  and 
manners,  seemetl  indisposed  to  give  her  iIiIm 
privilege, 

“ Of  ill!  the  propositions  which  I ever  heard,” 
said  hOv  “ it  is  the  most  unreasonable.  It 
amounts  to  thjAS,  that  you  arc  too  proud  to  live 
rent-free  in  a house  which  belongs  to  your  hus- 


therefore,  wc  have  made  up  our  minds  to  go 
away/’ 

Mrs.  Dale,  os  she  finished,  was  aware  that 
slie  had  not  told  her  stoiy  well,  but  she  bad  uc- 
knowlc<Jged  to  herself  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
her  power  to  tell  it  it  should  bo  told.  Her 
inaiii  objeiU  w^as  to  make  her  brother-in-law  uu’- 
deretand  that  she  certainly  would  leave  his  house, 
and  to  make,  him  understand  this  with  as  litllo 

She  did  not  in  the 


pain  to  hijnself  as  poyiblc. 
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band’s  brother,  and  therefore  yon  intend  to  sub- 
ject yourself  and  your  children  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  a very  straitened  income.  If  you 
yourself  only  were  concerned  I should  have  no 
right  to  say  any  thing;  but  I think  myself 
bound  to  tell  you  that,  as  regards  the  girls,  ev- 
ery body  that  knows  you  will  think  you  to  have 
been  very  wrong.  It  is  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  that  they  should  live  in  that  house. 
The  place  has  never  been  let.  As  far  as  I 
know  no  rent  has  ever  been  paid  for  the  house 
since  it  was  built.  It  has  always  been  given  to 
some  member  of  the  family  who  has  been  con- 
sidered as  having  the  best  right  to  it.  I have 
considered  your  footing  there  as  firm  as  my  own 
here.  A quarrel  between  me  and  your  children 
would  be  to  me  a great  calamity,  though,  per- 
haps, they  might  be  indifierent  to  it.  But  if 
there  were  such  a quarrel  it  would  afford  no 
reason  for  their  leaving  that  house.  Let  me 
beg  you  to  think  over  the  matter  again.” 

The  squire  could  assume  an  air  of  authority 
on  certain  occasions,  and  he  had  done  so  now. 
Mrs.  Dale  found  that  she  could  only  answer  him 
by  a simple  repetition  of  her  own  intention; 
and,  indeed,  failed  in  making  him  any  service- 
able answer  whatsoever. 

I know  that  yon  ape  very  good  to  my  girls,” 
she  said. 

**  I will  say  nothing  about  that,  ” beanswered ; 
not  thinking  at  that  moment  of  the  Small  House, 
but  of  the  full  posseasiou  which  he  had  desired 
to  give  to  the  elder  of  all  the  privileges  which 
should  belong  to  the  mistress  of  Allington — 
thinking  also  of  the  means  by  which  he  was 
hoping  to  repair  poor  Lily’s  shattered  fortunes. 
What  words  were  further  said  had  no  great 
significance,  and  Mrs.  Dale  got  herself  away, 
feeling  that  she  had  failed.  As  soon  as  she  was 
gone  the  squire  arose,  and  putting  on  his  great- 
coat, went  forth  with  his  bat  and  stick  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  He  went  out  in  order  that  his 
thoughts  might  be  more  free,  and  that  he  might 
indulge  in  that  solace  which  an  injured  man  finds 
in  contemplating  his  injury.  He  declared  to 
himself  that  he  was  very  hardly  used — so  hardly 
used  that  he  almost  began  to  doubt  himself  and  his 
own  motives.  Why  was  it  that  the  people  around 
him  disliked  him  so  strongly — avoiv  3d  him  and 
thwarted  him  in  the  efforts  which  he  made  for 
• their  welfare  ? He  offered  to  his  nephew  all  the 
privileges  of  a son — much  more  indeed  than  the 
privileges  of  a son — merely  asking  in  return  that 
he  would  consent  to  live  permanently  in  the 
house  which  was  to  be  his  own.  But  his  nephew 
refused.  “He  can  not  bear  to  live  with  me,” 
said  the  old  man  to  himself,  sorely.  He  was 
prepared  to  treat  his  nieces  with  more  generos- 
ity than  the  daughters  of  the  House  of  Alling- 
ton had  usually  received  from  their  fathers; 
and  they  repelled  his  kindness,  running  away 
from  him,  and  telling  him  openly  that  they 
would  not  be  beholden  to  him.  He  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  the  terrace,  thinking  of  this 
very  bitterly.  He  did  not  find  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  grievance  all  that  solace  which  a 
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grievance  usually  gives,  because  he  accused  him. 
self  in  his  thoughts  rather  than  others.  He  de- 
clared to  himself  thot  he  was  made  to  be  hated, 
and  protested  to  himself  that  it  would  be  well 
that  he  should  die  and  be  buried  out  of  memoiy, 
so  that  the  remaining  Dales  might  have  a better 
chance  of  living  happily ; and  then  as  he  thus 
discussed  all  this  within  his  own  bosom  his 
thoughts  were  very  tender,  and  though  he  was 
aggrieved  he  was  most  affectionate  to  those 
who  had  most  injured  him.  But  it  was  abso- 
lutely beyond  his  power  to  reproduce  outwardly, 
with  words  and  outward  signs,  such  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

It  was  now  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  the  weather  was  still  soft  and  open.  The 
air  was  damp  rather  than  cold,  and  the  lawns 
and  fields  still  retained  the  green  tints  of  new 
vegetation.  As  the  squire  was  walking  on  the 
terrace  Hopkins  came  up  to  him,  and,  touching 
his  hat,  remarked  that  they  should  have  frost  in 
a day  or  two. 

“I  suppose  we  shall,”  said  the  squirQ, 

“ We  must  have  the  mason  to  the  flues  of  that 
little  grape-house.  Sir,  before  I can  do  any  good 
with  a fire  there.” 

‘ ‘ Which  grape-house  ?”  said  the  squire, crossly. 

“Why,  the  grape-house  in  the  other  garden, 

Sir.  It  ought  to  have  been  done  last  year  by 
rights.”  This  Hopkins  said  to  punish  his  mas- 
ter for  being  cross  to  him.  On  that  matter  of 
the  flues  of  Mrs.  Dale’s  grape-house  he  had, 
with  much  consideration,  spared  his  master  dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  and  he  felt  that  this  ought 
to  be  remembered  now.  “I  can’t  put  any  fire 
in  it,  not  to  do  any  real  good,  till  something’s 
done.  That’s  sure.” 

“Then  don’t  put  any  fire  in  it,”  said  the 
squire. 

Now  the  grapes  in  question  were  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  fine,  and  were  the  glory  of  the 
garden  of  the  Small  House.  They  were  always 
forced,  though  not  forced  so  early  as  those  at  the 
Great  House,  and  Hopkins  was  in  a state  of  great 
confusion. 

“ They’ll  never  ripen,  Sir ; not  the  whole  year 
through.” 

“Then  let  them  be  unripe,”  said  the  squire, 
walking  about. 

Hopkins  did  not  at  all  understand  it.  The 
squire  in  his  natural  course  was  very  unwilling 
to  neglect  any  such  matter  as  this,  but  would  be 
specially  unwilling  to  neglect  any  thing  touch- 
ing the  Small  House.  So  Hopkins  stood  on 
the  terrace,  raising  his  hat  and  scratching  his 
head.  ‘ ‘ There’s  something  wrong  among  them,” 
said  he  to  himself,  sorrowfully. 

But  when  the  squire  had  walked  to  the  end 
of  the  terrace,  and  had  turned  upon  the  path 
which  led  round  the  side  of  the  house,  he  stopped 
and  called  to  Hopkins. 

“ Have  what  is  needful  done  to  the  flue,”  he 
said. 

“ Yes,  Sir;  very  well,  Sir.  It’ll  only  be  re- 
setting the  bricks.  Nothing  more  ain’t  needful, 
just  this  winter.” 
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Have  the  place  pnt  in  perfect  order  while 
you’re  about  it,*’  said  the  squire,  and  then  he 
walked  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DOCTOR  CROFTS  IS  TURNED  OUT. 

“Have  you  heard  the  news,  my  dear,  from 
the  Small  House?”  said  Mrs.  Boyce. to  her  hus- 
band, some  two  or  three  days  after  Mrs.  Dale’s 
visit  to  the  squire.  It  was  one  o’clock,  and  the 
parish  pastor  had  come  in  from  his  ministrations 
to  dine  with  his  wife  and  children. 

“ What  news  ?”  said  Mr.  Boyce,  for  he  had 
heard  none. 

“Mrs.  Dale  and  the  girls  are  going  to  leave 
the  Small  House ; they’re  going  into  Guestwick 
to  live,” 

“Mrs.  Dale goingaway ; nonsense !”  said  the 
vicar.  “What  on  earth  should  take  her  into 
Guestwick  ? She  doesn’t  pay  a shilling  of  rent 
whore  she  is.” 

“ I can  assure  you  it’s  true,  my  dear.  I was 
with  Mrs.  Hearn  just  now,  and  she  had  it  direct 
from  Mrs.  Dale’s  own  lips.  Mrs.  Hearn  said 
she’d  never  been  taken  so  much  aback  in  her 
whole  life.  There’s  been  some  quarrel,  you  may 
be  sure  of  that.” 

Mr.  Boyce  sat  silent,  palling  off  his  dirty  shoes 
preparatory  to  his  dinner.  Tidings  so  import- 
ant, as  touching  the  social  life  of  his  parish,  had 
not  come  to  him  for  many  a day,  and  he  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  credit  them  at  so  short 
a notice. 

“ Mrs.  Hearn  says  that  Mrs.  Dale  spoke  ever 
so  firmly  about  it,  as  though  determined  that 
nothing  should  change  her.” 

“And  did  she  say  why  ?” 

“Well,  not  exactly.  But  Mrs.  Hoam  said 
she  could  understand  there  hod  been  words  be- 
tween her  and  the  squire.  It  couldn’t  be  any 
thing  else,  you  know.  Probably  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  man  Crosbie.” 

“They’ll  be  very  pushed  about  money,”  said 
Mr.  Boyce,  thrusting  his  feet  into  his  slippers. 

“That’s  just  what  I said  to  Mrs.  Hearn. 
And  those  girls  have  never  been  used  to  any 
thing  like  real  economy.  What’s  to  become  of 
them  I don’t  know;”  and  Mrs.  Boyce,  as  she 
expressed  her  sympathy  for  her  dear  friends,  re- 
ceived considerable  comfort  from  the  prospect 
of  their  future  poverty.  It  always  is  so,  and 
Mrs.  Boyce  was  not  worse  than  her  neighbors. 

“You’ll  find  they’ll  make  it  up  before  the 
time  comes,”  said  Mr.  Boyce,  to  whom  the  ex- 
citement of  such  a change  in  affairs  was  almost 
too  good  to  be  true. 

“I  am  afraid  not,”  said  Mrs.  Boyce;  “I’m 
afraid  not.  They  are  both  so  determined.  I 
always  thought  that  riding  and  giving  the  girls 
hats  and  habits  was  injurious.  It  was  treating 
them  as  though  they  were  the  squire’s  daugh- 
ters, and  they  were  not  the  squire’s  daughters.” 

“ It  was  almost  the  same  thing.” 

“Bttt4iow  we  see  the  difference,”  said  the 
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judicious  Mrs.  Boyce.  “I  often  said  that 
dear  Mrs.  Dale  was  wrong,  and  it  turns  out 
that  I was  right  It  will  make  no  difference  to 
me,  as  regards  calling  on  them  and  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“Of  course  it  won’t.” 

“ Not  but  what  there  must  be  a difference, 
and  a very  great  difference  too.  It  will  be  a 
terrible  come  down  for  poor  Lily,  with  the  loss 
of  her  fine  husband  and  all.” 

After  dinner,  when  Mr.  Boyce  had  again 
gone  forth  upon  his  labors,  the  same  subject 
was  discussed  between  Mrs.  Boyce  and  her 
daughters,  and  the  mother  was  very  careful  to 
teach  her  children  that  Mrs.  Dale  would  be  just 
as  good  a person  as  ever  she  had  been,  and 
quite  as  much  a lady,  even  though  she  should 
live  in  a very  dingy  house  at  Guestwick ; from 
which  lesson  the  Boyce  girls  learned  plainly 
that  Mrs.  Dale,  with  Bell  and  Lily,  were  about 
to  have  a fall  in  the  world,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  treated  accordingly. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  discovered  that  Mrs. 

Dale  had  not  given  way  to  the  squire’s  argu- 
ments, although  she  had  found  herself  unable 
to  answer  them.  As  she  had  returned  home 
she  had  felt  herself  to  be  almost  vanquished, 
and  had  spoken  to  the  girls  with  the  air  and 
tone  of  a woman  who  hardly  knew  in  which 
course  lay  the  line  of  her  duty.  But  they  had 
not  seen  the  squire’s  manner  on  the  occasion, 
nor  heard  his  words,  and  they  could  not  under- 
stand that  their  own  purpose  should  bo  aban- 
doned because  bo  did  not  like  it.  So  they 
talked  their  mother  into  fresh  resolves,  and  on 
the  following  morning  she  wrote  a note  to  her 
brother-in-law,  assuring  him  that  she  had 
thought  much  of  all  that  he  had  said,  but  again 
declaring  that  she  regarded  herself  as  bound  in 
duty  to  leave  the  Small  House.  To  this  he  had 
returned  no  answer,  and  she  had  comma  .licatcd 
her  intention  to  Mrs.  Hearn,  thinking  it  better 
that  there  should  be  no  secret  in  tiic  matter. 

“lam  sorry  to  hear  that  your  sbter-in-law  is 
going  to  leave  us,”  Mr.  Boyce  siud  to  the  squire 
that  same  afternoon. 

“Who  told  you  that?”  asked  the  squire, 
showing  by  his  tone  that  he  by  no  means  liked 
the  topic  of  conversation  which  the  parson  hod 
chosen. 

“Well,  I bad  It  fipom  Mrs.  Boyce,  and  I 
think  Mrs.  Hearn  told  her.” 

“I  wish  Mrs.  Hearn  would  mind  her  own 
business,  and  not  spread  idle  reports.” 

The  squire  said  nothing  more,  and  Mr.  Boyce 
felt  that  he  had  been  very  unjustly  snnbbed. 

Dr.  Crofts  had  come  over  and  pronounced  as 
a fact  that  it  was  scarlatina.  Village  apothe- 
caries are  generally  wronged  by  the  doubts 
which  are  thrown  upon  them,  for  the  town 
doctors  when  they  come  always  confirm  what 
the  village  apothecaries  have  said. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  os  to  its  being  scar- 
latina,” the  doctor  declared ; “ but  the  symp- 
toms are  all  favorable.” 

There  was,  however,  much  worse  coming 
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than  this.  Two  days  afterward  Lily  found 
herself  to  be  rather  unwell.  She  endeavored  to 
keep  it  to  herself,  fearing  that  she  should  be 
brought  under  the  doctor's  notice  as  a patient ; 
but  her  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  it  was  known  that  she  had  also 
taken  the  disease.  Dr.  Crofts  declared  that 
every  thing  was  in  her  favor.  The  weather 
was  cold.  The  presence  of  the  malady  in  the 
house  had  caused  them  all  to  be  careful,  and, 
moreover,  good  advice  was  at  hand  at  once. 
The  doctor  begged  Mrs.  Dale  not  to  be  uneasy, 
but  he  was  very  eager  in  begging  that  the  two 
sisters  might  not  be  allowed  to  be  together. 
**  Could  you  not  send  Bell  into  Guestwick — to 
Mrs.  Eames's?"  said  he.  But  Bell  did  not 
choose  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Eames's,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  kept  out  of  her  mother’s 
bedroom,  to  which  Lily  as  an  invalid  was  trans- 
ferred. 

**  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,”  he  said  to 
Bell,  on  the  second  day  after  Lily’s  complaint 
had  declared  itself,  ^‘yon  are  wrong  to  stay 
here  in  the  house.” 

I certainly  shall  not  leave  mamma,  when 
she  has  got  so  much  upon  her  hands,”  said  Bell. 

But  if  you  should  be  taken  ill  she  would 
have  more  on  her  hands,”  pleaded  the  doctor. 

“I  could  not  do  it,”  Bell  replied.  “If  I 
were  taken  over  to  Guestwick,  1 should  be  so 
uneasy  that  I should  walk  back  to  Allington 
the  first  moment  that  I could  escape  from  the 
house.” 

“I  think  your  mother  would  be  more  com- 
fortable without  you.” 

“ And  I think  she  would  be  more  comforta- 
ble with  me.  I don’t  ever  like  to  hear  of  a wo- 
man running  away  from  illness;  but  when  a 
sister  or  a daughter  does  so  it  is  intolerable.” 
So  Bell  remained,  without  permission  indeed  to 
see  her  sister,  but  performing  various  outside  ad- 
ministrations which  were  much  needed. 

And  thus  all  manner  of  trouble  came  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Small  House,  falling  upon 
them  as  it  were  in  a heap  together.  It  was 
as  yet  barely  two  months  since  those  terrible 
tidings  had  come  respecting  Crosbie;  tidings 
which,  it  was  felt  at  the  time,  would  of  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  crush  them ; and  now  to 
that  misfortune  other  misfortunes  had  been  add- 
ed—one  quick  upon  the  heels  of  another.  In 
the  teeth  of  the  doctor's  kind  prophecy  Lily  be- 
came very  ill,  and  after  a few  days  was  deliri- 
ous. She  would  talk  to  her  mother  about 
Crosbie,  speaking  of  him  as  she  used  to  speak 
in  the  autumn  that  was  passed.  But  even  in 
her  madness  she  remembered  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  leave  their  present  home;  and  she 
asked  the  doctor  twice  whether  their  lodgings  in 
Guestwick  were  ready  for  them. 

It  was  thus  that  Crofts  first  heard  of  their  in- 
tention. Now,  in  these  days  of  Lily's  worst  ill- 
ness, he  came  daily  over  to  Allington,  remain- 
ing there,  on  one  occasion,  the  whole  night.  For 
all  this  he  would  take  no  foe ; nor  had  he  ever 
taken  a fee  from  Mrs.  Dale.  “ I wish  you  would 
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! not  come  so  often,”  Bell  said  to  him  one  eveu- 
; ing,  as  he  stood  with  her  at  the  drawing-room 
fire,  after  he  had  left  the  patient’s  room ; “ you 
are  overloading  us  with  obligations.”  On  that 
day  Lily  was  over  the  worst  of  the  fever,  and  he 
had  been  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Dale  that  he  did  not 
think  that  she  was  now  in  danger. 

“ It  will  not  be  necessary  much  longer,”  he 
said ; “ the  worst  of  it  is  over.” 

*^It  is  such  a luxury  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
suppose  we  shall  owe  her  life  to  you ; but  never- 
theless— ” 

“Oh  no;  scarlatina  is  not  such  a terrible 
thing  now  as  it  used  to  be.” 

“Then  why  should  you  have  devoted  your 
time  to  her  as  you  have  done  ? It  frightens  me 
when  I think  of  the  injury  we  must  have  done 
you.” 

“My  horse  has  felt  it  more  than  I have,” 
said  the  doctor,  laughing.  “My  patients  at 
Guestwick  are  not  so  very  numerous.”  Then, 
instead  of  going,  he  sat  himself  down.  “And 
it  is  really  true,”  he  said,  '*^that  you  are  all  go* 
ing  to  leave  this  house  ?” 

“ Quite  true.  We  shall  do  so  at  the  end  of 
March  if  Lily  is  well  enough  to  be  moved.” 

“Lily  will  be  well  long  before  that,  I hope; 
not,  indeed,  that  she  ought  to  be  moved  out  of 
her  own  rooms  for  many  weeks  to  come  yet.” 

“Unless  we  are  stopped  by  her  we  shall  cer- 
tainly go  at  the  end  of  March.”  Bell  now  had 
also  sat  down,  and  they  both  remained  for  some 
time  looking  at  the  fire  in  silence. 

“And  why  is  it.  Bell?”  he  said,  at  last. 
“But  I don’t  know  whether  I have  a right  to 
ask.” 

“ You  have  a right  to  ask  any  question  about 
us,”  she  said.  “My  uncle  is  very  kind.  He 
is  more  than  kind;  he  is  generous.  But  he 
seems  to  think  that  our  living  here  gives  him  a 
right  to  interfere  with  mamma.  We  don't  like 
that,  and,  therefore,  we  are  going.” 

The  doctor  still  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fire, 
and  Bell  still  sat  opposite  to  him ; but  the  con- 
versation did  not  form  itself  very  freely  between 
them.  “ It  is  bad  news,”  he  said,  at  last. 

“At  any  rate,  when  we  are  ill  you  will  not 
4iave  so  far  to  come  and  see  us.” 

“ Yes,  I understand.  That  means  that  I am 
ungracious  not  to  congratulate  myself  on  hav- 
ing you  all  so  much  nearer  to  me ; but  I do  not 
in  the  least.  I can  not  bear  to  think  of  you  as 
living  any  where  but  here  at  Allington.  Dales 
will  bo  out  of  their  place  in  a street  at  Guest- 
wick.” 

“That’s  hard  upon  the  Dales,  tbo.” 

“It  is  hard  upon  them.  It’s  a sort  of  off- 
shoot from  that  very  tyrannical  law  of  noblesse 
oblige,  I don't  think  you  ought  to  go  away 
from  Allington,  unless  the  drcumstances  are 
very  imperative.” 

“But  they  are  very  imperative.” 

“ In  that  case,  indeed  I”  And  then  again  he 
fell  into  silence. 

“ Have  you  never  seen  that  mamma  is  not 
happy  here?”  she  said,  after  another  pause. 
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For  myself,  I never  quite  understood  it  all  be- 
fore as  I do  now;  but  now  1 see  it.” 

And  1 have  seen  it — have  seen  at  least  what 
you  mean.  She  has  led  a life  of  restraint ; but 
then,  how  frequently  is  such  restraint  the  neces^ 
sity  of  a life  ? I hardly  think  that  your  mother 
would  move  on  that  account.” 

“ No.  It  is  on  our  account  But  this  re- 1 
straint,  as  you  call  it,  makes  ns  unhappy,  and 
she  is  governed  by  seeing  that.  My  uncle  is 
generous  to  her  as  regards  money;  but  in  other 
things — in  matters  of  feeling — I think  he  has 
been  ungenerous.” 

* ‘ Bell, ” said  the  doctor ; and  then  he  paused. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  but  made  no  answer. 
He  had  always  called  her  by  her  Christian  name, 
and  tfa^y  two  had  ever  regarded  each  other  as 
close  friends.  At  the  present  moment  she  had 
forgotten  all  else  besides  this,  and  yet  she  had 
infinite  pleasure  in  sitting  there  and  talking  to 
him. 

‘‘1  am  going  to  ask  yon  a question  which 
perhaps  I ought  not  to  ask,  only  that  I have 
known  you  so  long  that  I almost  feel  that  I am 
speaking  to  a sister.” 

‘‘You  may  ask  me  what  you  please,”  said 
she. 

**  It  is  about  your  cousin  Bernard.” 

“About  Bernard!”  said  Bell. 

It  was  now  dusk ; and  as  they  were  sitting 
without  other  light  than  that  of  the  fire,  she 
knew  that  he  could  not  discern  the  color  which 
covered  her  face  as  her  cousin's  name  was  men- 
tioned. But,  had  the  light  of  day  pervaded 
the  whole  room,  I doubt  whether  Crofts  would 
have  seen  that  blush,  for  he  kept  his  eyes  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  fire. 

* ‘ Yes,  about  Bernard  ? I don’t  know  wheth- 
er I ought  to  ask  you.” 

“I'm  sure  I can't  say,”  said  Bell,  speaking 
words  of  the  nature  of  which  she  was  not  con- 
scious. 

“There  has  been  a rumor  in  Guestwick  that 
he  and  you — ” 

“It  is  untrue,”  said  Bell;  “quite  untrue. 
If  you  hear  it  repeated,  you  should  contradict 
it.  I wonder  why  people  should  say  such 
things.” 

“ It  would  have  been  an  excellent  marriage : 
all  your  friends  must  have  approved  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean.  Dr.  Crofts?  How  I 
do  hate  those  words,  ^an  excellent  marriage!' 
In  them  is  contained  more  of  wicked  worldli- 
ness  than  any  other  words  that  one  ever  hears 
spoken.  You  want  me  to  many  my  cousin 
simply  because  I should  have  a great  house  to 
live  in  and  a coach.  I know  that  you  are  my 
friend ; but  I hate  such  friendship  as  that.” 

“I  think  you  misunderstand  me,  Bell.  I 
mean  that  it  would  have  been  an  excellent  mar- 
riage, provided  you  had  both  loved  each  other.” 

“ No,  I don’t  misunderstand  you.  Of  course 
it  would  be  an  excellent  marriage  if  we  loved 
each  other.  You  might  say  the  same  if  I loved 
the  butcher  or  the  baker.  What  you  mean  is, 
that  it  makes  a reason  for  loving  him.” 


“ I don't  think  I did  mean  that.” 

“ Then  you  mean  nothing.” 

After  that  there  were  again  some  minutes  of 
silence,  daring  which  Dr.  Crofts  got  up  to  go 
away.  “You  have  scolded  me  very  dreamily,  ” 
he  said,  with  a slight  smile,  “and  I believe  I 
have  deserved  it  for  interfering — ” 

“ No ; not  at  all  for  interfering.” 

“ But  at  any  rate  you  must  forgive  me  before 
I go.” 

“ I won’t  foigive  you  at  all,  unless  you  repent 
of  your  sins  and  alter  altogether  the  wickedness 
of  your  mind.  You  will  become  very  soon  as 
bad  as  Dr.  Grufifen.” 

“Shall  I?” 

“ Oh,  but  I will  forgive  you ; for,  after  all, 
you  are  the  most  generous  man  in  the  world.” 

“ Oh  yes ; of  course  I am.  Well — good-by.” 

“Bu^  Dr.  Crofts,  you  should  not  suppose 
others  to  be  so  much  more  worldly  than  your- 
self. You  do  not  care  for  money  so  very 
much — ” 

“ But  I do  care  very  much.” 

“ If  you  did,  you  would  not  come  here  for  no- 
thing day  after  day.” 

“I  do  care  for  money  very  much.  I have 
sometimes  nearly  broken  roy  heait  because  I 
could  not  get  opportunities  of  earning  it.  It  is 
the  best  friend  that  a man  can  have — ” 

“Oh,  Dr.  Crofts!” 

“ — the  best  friend  that  a man  can  have,  if  it 
be  honestly  come  by.  A woman  can  hardly  re- 
alize the  sorrow  which  may  fall  upon  a man 
from  the  want  of  such  a friend.” 

“ Of  course  a man  likes  to  earn  a decent  liv- 
ing by  his  profession ; and  you  can  do  that.” 

“ That  depends  upon  one's  ideas  of  decency.” 

“Ah!  mine  never  ran  very  high.  I've  al- 
ways had  a sort  of  aptitude  for  living  in  a pig- 
sty— a clean  pig-sty,  you  know,  with  nice  fresh 
bean-straw  to  lie  upon.  I think  it  was  a mis- 
take when  they  made  a lady  of  me.  I do,  in- 
deed.” 

“ I do  not,”  said  Dr.  Crofts. 

“ That's  b^use  you  don’t  quite  know  me  yet. 
Fve  not  the  slightest  pleasure  in  patting  on  three 
different  dresses  a day.  I do  it  very  often  be- 
cause it  comes  to  me  to  do  it,  from  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  live.  But  wfien 
we  get  to  Guestwick  I mean  to  change  all  that ; 
and  if  you  come  in  to  tea,  you’ll  see  me  in  the 
same  brown  frock  that  I wear  in  the  morning — 
unless,  indeed,  the  morning  work  makes  the 
brown  frock  dirty.  Oh,  Dr.  Crofts ! you’ll  have 
it  pitch  dark  riding  home  under  the  Guestwick 
elms.” 

“I  don’t  mind  the  dark,”  he  said;  and  it 
seemed  as  though  he  hardly  intended  to  go  even 
yet. 

“ But  I do,”  said  Bell,  “ and  I shall  ring  for 
candles.”  But  he  stopped  her  as  she  put  her 
hand  out  to  the  bell-pull. 

“Stop  a moment,  Bell.  Yon  need  hardly 
have  the  candles  before  I go,  and  you  need  not 
begrudge  my  staying  either,  seeing  that  I shall 
be  all  alone  at  home.” 
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“ Begrudge  your  staying!” 

“ But,  however,  you  shall  begrudge  it,  or  else 
make  me  very  welcome.”  He  still  held  her  by 
the  wrist,  which  he  had  caught  as  he  prevented 
her  from  summoning  the  servant. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  she.  “You 
know  you  are  welcome  to  us  as  flowers  in  May. 
You  always  were  welcome ; but  now,  when  you 
have  come  to  us  in  our  trouble — At  any  rate, 
you  shall  never  say  that  I turn  you  out.” 

“Shall  I never  say  so?”  And  still  he  held 
her  by  the  wrist.  He  had  kept  his  chair  through- 
out, but  she  was  standing  before  him — between 
him  and  the  Are.  But  she,  though  he  held  her 
in  this  way,  thought  little  of  his  words  or  of  his 
action.  They  had  known  each  other  with  great 
intimacy,  and  though  Lily  would  still  laugh  at 
her,  saying  that  Dr.  Crofts  was  her  lover,  she 
had  long  since  taught  herself  that  no  such  feel- 
ing as  that  would  ever  exist  between  them. 

“Shall  I never  say  so,  Bell?  What  if  so 
poor  a man  as  I ask  for  the  hand  that  you  will 
not  give  to  so  rich  a man  as  your  cousin  Ber- 
nard ?” 

She  instantly  withdrew  her  arm  and  moved 
back  very  quickly  a step  or  two  across  the  rug. 
She  did  it  almost  with  the  motion  which  she 
might  have  used  had  he  insulted  her ; or  had  a 
man  spoken  such  words  who  would  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  a right  to  speak  them. 

“Ah,  yes!  I thought  it  would  bo  so,”  he  said. 
“I  may  go  now,  and  may  know  that  1 have 
been  turned  out.” 

“What  is  it  you  mean.  Dr.  Crofts?  What 
is  it  you  are  saying  ? Why  do  you  talk  that 
nonsense,  trying  to  see  if  you  can  provoke  me?” 

“Yes ; it  is  nonsense.  1 have  no  right  to  ad- 
dress you  in  that  way,  and  certainly  should  not 
have  done  it  now  that  I am  in  your  house  in  the 
way  of  my  profession.  I beg  your  pardon.” 
Now  he  also  was  standing,  but  he  had  not  moved 
from  his  side  of  the  fire-place.  “Are  you  going 
to  forgive  me  before  I go  ?” 

“Forgive  you  for  what?”  said  she. 

“For  daring  to  love  you;  for  having  loved 
you  almost  as  long  as  you  can  remember ; for 
loving  you  better  than  all  besides.  This  alone 
you  should  forgive ; but  will  you  forgive  mo  for 
having  told  it  ?” 

ke  had  made  her  no  offer,  nor  did  she  expect 
that  he  was  about  to  make  one.  She  herself 
had  hardly  yet  realized  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  and  she  certainly  had  asked  herself  no 
question  as  to  the  answer  which  she  should  give 
to  them.  There  are  cases  in  which  lovers  pre- 
sent themselves  in  so  unmistakable  a guise  that 
the  first  w^ord  of  open  love  uttered  by  them  tells 
their  whole  story,  and  tells  it  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a surprise.  And  it  is  generally  so  when 
the  lover  has  not  been  an  old  friend,  when  even 
his  acquaintance  has  been  of  modem  date.  It 
had  been  so  essentially  in  the  case  of  Crosbie 
and  Lily  Dale.  When  Crosbie  come  to  Lily 
and  made  his  offer,  he  did  it  with  perfect  ease 
and  thorough  self-possession,  for  he  almost  knew 
that  it  was  ex]>ected.  And  Lily,  though  she  had 


been  flurried  for  a moment^  had  her  answer  pat 
enough.  She  already  loved  the  man  with  all 
her  heart,  delighted  in  his  presence,  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  manliness,  rejoiced  in  his 
wit,  and  had  tuned  her  ears  to  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  It  had  all  been  done  and  the  world 
expected  it.  Had  he  not  made  his  offer  Lily 
would  have  been  ill-treated — though,  alas,  alas, 
there  was  future  ill-treatment  so  much  heavier 
in  store  for  her!  But  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  a lover  can  not  make  himself  known  as 
such  without  great  difficulty,  and  when  he  does 
do  so,  can  not  hope  for  an  immediate  answer  in 
his  favor.  It  is  hard  upon  old  friends  that  this 
difficulty  should  usually  fall  the  heaviest  upon 
them.  Crofts  had  been  so  intimate  with  the 
Dale  family  that  very  many  persons  had  thought 
it  probable  that  he  would  marry  one  of  the  girls. 
Mrs.  Dale  herself  had  thought  so,  and  had  al- 
most hoped  it.  Lily  liad  certainly  done  both. 
These  thoughU  and  hopes  had  somewhat  faded 
away,  but  yet  their  former  existence  should  have 
been  in  the  doctor’s  favor.  But  now,  w'hen  he 
had  in  some  way  spoken  out,  Bell  started  back 
from  him  and  would  not  believe  that  he  was  in 
earnest.  She  probably  loved  him  better  than 
any  man  in  the  world,  and  yet,  when  he  spoke 
to  her  of  love,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  un- 
derstand him. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Dr.  Crofts; 
indeed  I do  not,”  she  said. 

“ I had  meant  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife ; sim- 
ply that.  But  you  shall  not  have  the  pain  of 
making  me  a positive  refusal.  As  I rode  here 
to-day  I thought  of  it.  During  my  frequent 
rides  of  late  I have  thought  of  little  else.  But 
I told  myself  that  I had  no  right  to  do  it.  I 
have  not  even  a house  in  which  it  would  be  fit 
that  you  should  live.” 

“ Dr.  Crofts,  if  I loved  you — if  I wished  to 
marry  you — ” and  then  she  stopped  herself. 

“But  you  do  not?” 

“ No ; I think  not.  I suppose  not.  No.  But 
in  any  way  no  consideration  about  money  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.” 

“But  I am  not  that  batcher  or  that  baker 
whom  you  could  love  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Bell ; and  then  she  stopped  her- 
self from  farther  speech,  not  as  intending  to 
convey  all  her  answer  in  that  one  word,  but  as 
not  knowing  how  to  fashion  any  further  words. 

“I  knew  it  would  be  so,”  said  the  doctor. 

It  will,  I fear,  be  thought  by  those  who  con- 
descend to  criticise  this  lover’s  conduct  and  his 
mode  of  carrying  on  his  suit,  that  ho  was  very 
unfit  for  such  work.  Ladies  will  say  that  lie 
wanted  courage,  and  men  will  say  that  he  want- 
ed wit.  I am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that 
he  behaved  as  well  as  men  generally  do  behave 
on  such  occasions,  and  that  he  showed  himself 
to  be  a good  average  lover.  There  is  your  bold 
lover,  who  knocks  his  lady-love  over  as  he  does 
a bird,  and  who  would  anathematize  himself  all 
over,  and  swear  that  his  gun  was  distraught, 
and  look  about  as  though  he  thought  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end,  if  ho  missed  to  knock 
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over  his  bird.  And  there  is  your  timid  lover, 
who  winks  his  eyes  when  he  fires,  who  has  felt 
certain  from  the  moment  in  which  he  buttoned 
on  his  knickerbockers  that  he  at  any  rate  would 
kill  nothing,  and  who,  when  he  hears  the  loud 
congratulations  of  his  friends,  can  not  believe 
that  he  really  did  bag  that  beautiful  winged 
thing  by  his  own  prowess.  The  beautiful  wing- 
ed thing  which  the  timid  man  carries  home  in 
his  bosom,  declining  to  have  it  thrown  into  a 
miscellaneous  cart,  so  that  it  may  never  be  lost 
in  a common  crowd  of  game,  is  better  to  hiip 
than  are  the  slaughtered  hecatombs  to  those  who 
kill  their  birds  by  the  hundred. 

But  Dr.  Crofts  had  so  winked  his  eye  that  he 
was  not  in  the  least  aware  whether  he  had  wing- 
ed his  bird  or  no.  Indeed,  having  no  one  at 
hand  to  congratulate  him,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  bird  had  flown  away  uninjun^  into  the 
next  field.  “No”  was  the  only  word  which 
Bell  had  given  in  answer  to  his  last  sidelong 
question,  and  No  is  not  a comfortable  word  to 
lovers.  But  there  had  been  that  in  BclPs  No 
which  might  have  taught  him  that  the  bird  was 
not  escaping  without  a wound,  if  he  had  still 
had  any  of  his  wits  about  him. 

“ Now  I will  go,”  said  ho.  Then  ho  paused 
for  an  answer,  but  none  came.  “And  you  will 
understand  what  I meant  when  I spoke  of  being 
turned  out.” 

“Nobody  turns  you  out.”  And  Bell,  os  she 
spoke,  had  almost  descended  to  a sob. 

“It  is  time,  at  any  rate,  that  I should  go;  is 
it  not?  And,  Bell,  don’t  suppose  that  this  lit- 
tle scene  will  keep  me  away  from  your  sister’s 
bedside.  I shall  be  hero  to-morrow,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  will  hardly  know  me  again  for 
the  same  person.”  Then  in  the  dark  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  her. 

“Good-by,”  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand. 
He  pressed  hers  very  closely,  but  she,  though 
she  wished  to  do  so,  could  not  bring  herself  to 
return  the  pressure.  Her  hand  remained  pas- 
sive in  his,  showing  no  sign  of  offense ; but  it 
was  absolutely  passive. 

“ Good-by,  dearest  friend,”  he  said. 

“Good-by,”  she  answered ; and  then  he  was 
gone. 

She  waited  quite  still  till  she  heard  the  front- 
door close  after  him,  and  then  she  crept  silently 
up  to  her  own  bedroom,  and  sat  herself  down  in 
a low  rocking-chair  over  the  fire.  It  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  a custom  already  established  that 
her  mother  should  remain  with  Lily  till  the  tea 
was  ready  down  stairs ; for  in  these  days  of  ill- 
ness such  dinners  as  were  provided  were  eaten 
early.  Bell  therefore  knew  that  she  had  still 
some  half  hour  of  her  own,  during  which  she 
might  sit  and  think  undisturbed. 

And  what  naturally  should  have  been  her  first 
thoughts? — that  she  had  ruthl(^ly  refused  a 
man  who,  as  she  now  knew,  loved  her  well, 
and  for  whom  she  had  always  felt  at  any  rate 
the  warmest  friendship?  Such  were  not  her 
thoughts,  nor  were  they  in  any  way  akin  to  this. 
They  ra|^fe(j^nrt^t|;|^  years  gone  by— over 


long  years,  as  her  few  years  were  counted — and 
settl^  themselves  on  certain  halcyon  days,  in 
which  she  had  dreamed  that  he  had  loved  her, 
and  had  fancied  that  she  had  loved  him.  How 
she  had  schooled  herself  for  those  days  since 
that,  and  taught  herself  to  know  that  her  thoughts 
had  been  overbold ! And  now  it  had  all  come 
round.  The  only  man  that  she  had  ever  liked 
had  loved  her.  Then  there  came  to  her  a mem- 
ory of  a certain  day  in  which  she  had  been  al- 
most proud  to  think  that  Crosbie  had  admired 
her,  in  which  she  had  almost  hoped  that  it  might 
be  so;  and  as  she  thought  of  this  she  blushed, 
and  struck  her  foot  twice  upon  the  floor.  “ Dear 
Lily !”  she  said  to  herself— “ poor  Lily !”  But 
the  feeling  which  induced  her  then  to  think  of 
her  sister  had  had  no  relation  to  that  which  had 
first  brought  Crosbie  into  her  mind. 

And  this  man  had  loved  her  through  it  all — 
this  priceless,  peerless  man — this  man  who  was 
as  true  to  the  back-bone  as  that  other  man  had 
shown  himself  to  be  false ; who  was  as  sound  as 
the  other  man  had  proved  himself  to  be  rotten. 
A smile  came  across  her  face  as  she  sat  looking 
at  the  fire,  thinking  of  this.  A man  had  loved 
her  whose  love  was  worth  possessing.  She  hard- 
ly remembered  whether  or  no  she  had  refused 
him  or  accepted  him.  She  hardly  asked  herself 
what  she  would  do.  As  to  all  that  it  was  nec- 
essary that  she  should  have  many  thoughts,  but 
the  necessity  did  not  press  upon  her  quite  imme- 
diately. For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  she  might 
sit  and  triumph ; and  thus  triumphant  she  sat 
there  till  the  old  nurse  came  in  and  told  her 
that  her  mother  was  waiting  for  her  below. 


MORAL  UTILITY  OF  CHILDREN. 

There  is  the  “material”  sublime,  in  which 
a feeling  of  the  grand  in  outward  nature 
comes  through  the  senses  to  the  soul ; there  is 
the  “moral”  sublime,  in  which  the  feeling  of 
the  grand  applies  directly  to  the  inward  nature 
and  to  its  transcendent  manifestations.  So  there 
is  a “ material”  utility,  which  is  mostly  concern- 
ed with  man’s  bodily  life ; there  is  a “moral” 
utility  that  has  its  value  in  the  relations  which 
it  bears  to  man’s  life  in  his  affections  and  senti- 
ments, in  his  intellect  and  spirit.  Such  is  the 
utility  that  many  ascribe  to  the  existence  and 
the  presence  of  children — and  upon  this  sulycct 
we  undertake  to  suggest  some  reflections. 

VVe  wish  to  say  in  the  outset  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  take  into  view  extreme  or  exceptional 
conditions  of  character  or  circumstances.  We 
know  that  the  cases  arc  sadly  numerous,  nil  over 
earth,  in  which  children  are  not  regarded  as 
blessings,  but  as  burdens;  in  which  they  arc 
deprived  of  that  loving  care  as  necessary  as  food 
to  their  growth  and  nurture ; in  which,  by  neg- 
lect or  cruelty,  they  are  dwarfed  in  their  bodies 
and  mode  sorro^d'ul  in  soul — allow'ed  merely  to 
live  a wretched  life  that  is  grudged  them,  of 
which  many  of  them  are  eased  by  a slow  or  vi- 
olent death;  in  which  those  who  survive  are,  / 

by  the  poverty,  ignorance,  vice  that  surround 
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them,  robbed  of  tlie  joy,  the  innocence — ^yea, 
of  the  very  consciousness,  of  childhood.  All 
this  may  be  said  even  of  Christendom,  perhaps 
also  of  Hebrewdom ; what  shall  we  then  say  on 
the  waste  and  miseries  of  childhood  in  the  hea- 
then and  savage  portions  of  the  world,  where 
not  only  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  worse 
than  brutal  coarseness  war  against  the  helpless, 
but  where  also  the  superstitions  of  fierce  idola- 
tries destroy  natural  affection  in  the  parents, 
and,  by  patting  a demonized  conscience  in  its 
place,  teach  parents  to  seek  for  merit  in  the 
exposure  or  the  slaughter  of  their  children  ? 

One  of  the  holiest  influences  which  Chris- 
tianity has  had  on  the  world  is  that  which  it  has 
exercised  in  favor  of  childhood.  This  influence  it 
has  had,  not  merely  because  it  presented  a divine 
humanity  in  the  childhood  of  Christ,  but  because 
his  spirit,  teaching,  and  example  hailed  a blessed 
worth  in  childhood,  independently  and  above  all 
the  material  utilities  of  the  world.  Christ  re- 
garded the  child  in  its  spiritual  individuality ; 
he  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  a human  person,  hiding 
within  its  being  the  deep  mysteries  of  conscience 
and  reason ; he  saw  in  it  the  embodiment  of  an 
immortal  soul,  with  all  the  solemn  interests  of 
an  immortal  destiny.  Ho  did  not  estimate  its 
tvorth  by  what  it  might  be  or  do  in  relation  to 
earthly  wealth  or  power,  but  by  what  it  could  be 
or  do  in  the  possibilities  of  its  spiritual  and  ever- 
living  nature.  No  doubt  tlie  faith,  the  insight, 
the  reverence  of  the  most  profoundly  Christian 
mind  is,  in  this  matter,  far  away  from  the  mind 
of  Christ ; yet  the  inspiration  of  that  mind  has 
gone  forth  with  power  in  all  the  directions  of 
modern  civilization.  And  this  disinterested  and 
spiritual  regard  for  childhood  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  Christian  civilization,  in  which  it 
may  claim  great  superiority  over  the  ancient 
civilization  of  the  Hebrews,  and  over  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Old  Testament 
does  indeed  show  examples  of  as  strong,  as 
pure,  and  as  unselfish  a regard  for  children  as 
can  be  found  in  all  history ; but  still  the  tem- 
poral value  of  children  is  constantly  indicated  in 
promises  and  threatenings.  There  is  nothing 
like  this  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  or  in  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  The  affections 
are  as  permanent  as  man.  No  poet  in  any  ago 
has  described  parental  tenderness  with  more 
truth  and  beauty  than  Homer  and  the  Greek 
dramatists;  yet  we  know  that  in  Sparta  there 
was  hardly  any  true  childhood,  and  childhood 
was  held  cheap  even  in  Athens.  Romans  were 
capable  of  the  utmost  parental  love;  but  the 
mother  among  them  was  not  the  equal  of  the 
father,  and  both  the  mother  and  the  children 
were  the  father’s  property.  There  is,  therefore, 
infinite  moral  import  in  the  Christian  idea  that 
the  child  has  a worth  in  and  for  itself — the  worth 
of  a living  soul.  The  more  that  this  is  realized 
the  more  are  all  the  relations  of  childhood  to 
humanity  elevated  and  beautified. 

In  the  treatment  of  our  subject  we  shall,  as 
we  have  said,  leave  out  of  view  extreme  and  cx- 
oeptkmal  conditiopa  and  take  into  account  only 
Digitized  by  tliOUglC 


I that  average  order  of  human  life  in  which  na- 
, ture  has  at  least  ordinary  opportunities  to  feel 
1 its  better  movements,  and  to  follow  its  better 
I tendencies ; in  which,  generally,  it  does  so  feel 
I and  so  follow  them. 

I Let  ns  begin  with  the  beginning  of  individual 
human  life — we  mean  infancy.  At  birth  no 
animal  seems  less  promising  than  the  human ; 

; and  none  can  be  more  helpless,  or  to  all  appear- 
I ance  more  useless.  We  might  add,  that  in  vis- 
I ible  appearance  most  other  animals  have  more 
beauty ; in  red  and  raw  bareness  the  new-born 
I infant  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of 
I its  fellow-bipeds,  the  birds  which  come  the  most 
naked  from  their  shells ; but  it  is  far  behind  the 
I duckling  or  the  gosling  that  takes  at  once  to  the 
I water,  and  is  there  beautiful  both  in  clothing 
I and  in  motion.  Many  of  the  quadrupeds  attain 
I rapidly  their  greatest  beauty,  as  we  notice  in  the 
< kitten,  in  the  kid,  in  the  lamb ; in  the  lion’s,  in 
the  leopard’s,  or  in  the  tiger’s  whelp.  But  this 
new-born  creature — the  human  infant — that 
may  afterward  become  the  loved  or  the  admired 
of  millions — this  beginning  of  that  piece  of 
work”  called  man — man,  “noble  in  reason,” 
“infinite  in  faculties,”  “in  form  and  moving 
express  and  admirable,”  “in  action  like  an  an- 
gel,  in  apprehension  like  a god ; the  beauty  of 
the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals” — is,  to  the 
mere  eye,  in  its  first  appearance,  a rather  un- 
sightly object,  and  to  the  mere  hearing,  its 
sounds  are  not  at  all  cheerful  or  musical.  Sep- 
arate from  love,  separate  from  human  and  divine 
associations,  the  infant  in  its  callow  state  is  not 
angelically  attractive.  We  were  once  guilty  of 
an  impertinence  in  relation  to  infancy  for  which 
j we  were  justly  and  instantly  punished,  and  which 
1 we  have  never  since  recalled  but  with  regret  and 
! shame.  We  hope  that  this  our  sincere  and  pen- 
I itential  confession  will  save  our  credit  with  aunts 
I and  mothers ; and  that  when  they  read  here 
what  w'e  state  only  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
they  will  not  throw  our  article  aside,  exclaim- 
ing, Barbarous!  Savage!  Shocking!  Wicked! 
Years  ago,  when  the  world  and  its  realities  had 
not  given  ns  some  lessons  which  it  has  since 
' given,  we  called  at  the  house  of  a friend.  A 
; young  stranger  had  shortly  before  made  its  ap- 

* pearance  in  his  domestic  circle;  the  aunt  brought 
it  out  to  show  it  to  us;  the  young  and  feeble 
mother  came  along  with  it.  The  aunt  made 
strong  demonstrations  over  it ; the  mother  was 

! meek  and  silent.  “Well,”  said  we,  moved  by 
some  imp  of  mischief,  “ it  must  take  a strong  dose 
j of  ‘ mother’  to  see  any  thing  very  lovely  in  what 
I seems  so  like  a miniature  statue  sculptured  out 
of  fresh  beef.”  The  words  were  no  sooner  ut- 
i tered  than  we  sincerely  lamented  the  utterance. 

The  aunt  silently  took  the  babe  away,  and  the 
mother  silently  followed  her.  The  words  were 
harsh,  even  cruel,  and  they  were  undeserved. 
There  was  no  display  but  what  intimate  friend- 
ship and  the  best  taste  justified.  There  is,  in- 
I deed,  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  a dis- 
play of  mere  animal  maternity,  as  if  to  be  a 

• mother  were  in  itself  a matter  worthy  of  all  at- 
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tention — as  if  it  were  not  a condition  common 
to  all  living  races.  This  is  offensive  to  minds 
who  feel  that  such  obtrusive  vanity,  such  vulgar 
exposure,  desecrate  the  inner  sanctity  of  true 
motherhood.  Nor  does  the  low  order  of  mater- 
nity which  we  censure  stop  when  infancy  is  over; 
oflhn  it  shows  itself  in  a worse  way  when  the 
infant  l)ecome3  a child.  The  infant  is  uncon- 
scious, and  can  not  be  morally  injured  by  the 
folly  of  its  mother;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
child.  There  are  mothers  who  seem  to  delight 
in  making  their  little  boys  little  actors,  and  their 
little  girls  little  coquettes.  They  dress  their  little 
boys  in  motley,  and  they  are  proud  to  see  them 
smirk,  and  skip,  and  babble  as  diminutive  mer- 
ry-andrews or  harlequins.  Would  it  be  wonder- 
ful if  such  little  showmen  should  flower  into 
conceited  fops,  and  ripen  into  selfish  worldlings? 
Then  the  little  girls  too,  after  their  manner,  are 
costumed  and  taught  for  theatrical  exhibition ; 
with  childish  artiflcialism  they  mimic  the  airs 
of  fine  ladies,  and — losing  the  joy,  the  sweetness, 
the  innocence,  the  unconsciousness,  the  heart- 
freedom  of  childly  maidenhood — the  phrases,  the 
guises,  and  the  guiles  of  fashion.  In  the  case  to 
which  we  have  alluded  there  was  none  of  this : 
no  courting  of  admiration,  no  eflibrts  to  extort 
praise  “ upon  compulsion.”  And  to  do  our- 
selves justice,  cynical  and  rude  as  our  words 
may  have  seemed  to  those  who  heard  them,  or 
as  they  may  seem  to  those  who  read  them,  they 
were  spoken  only  playfully,  and  in  the  liberty 
of  familiar  acquaintance ; but  there  is  a liberty 
which  no  friendship  should  permit,  and  to  sport 
with  things  sacred  is  always  unworthy. 

The  moral  influence  of  infancy  is  truly  in  the 
home.  It  is  only  there  it  can  be  understood, 
and  felt,  and  fully  loved.  To  know  it,  and  in- 
terpret it,  and  to  get  somewhat  into  its  secrets, 
requires  to  be  close  to  it,  to  be  in  constant  com- 
munion with  it,  and  to  be  one  with  its  life. 
This  only  is  the  mother’s  relation.  She  alone 
can  become  inwardly  intimate  with  infant  life ; 
and  this  she  docs  through  the  most  living  of  in- 
stincts and  the  holiest  of  human  feelings,  in  joy, 
in  sorrow,  and  in  love.  Shelley  at  one  time  be- 
lieved in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  human  pre- 
existence.  He  fancied  that  infants,  if  properly 
interrogated,  could  tell  a good  deal  a^nt  the 
matter.  So,  one  day,  walking  with  a friend, 
he  met  a nurse-maid  carrying  a baby  in  her 
arms.  He  put  many  questions  to  the  baby,  but 
the  baby  listened  to  them  all  with  a disdainful 
silence.  They  are  really  very  close,”  said 
Shelley.  There  are,  indeed,  mysteries  in  a 
baby’s  silence ; but  it  is  not  given  to  the  philoso- 
pher to  divine  them.  To  the  mother  they  are 
not  all  unintelligible.  Through  her  heart  she 
finds  out  their  meanings.  The  little  face  in  ev- 
ery movement  has  for  her  a new  revelation,  and 
so  has  every  sound  of  the  inarticulating  voice : 
life,  innocent  and  loved,  is  significant  to  her 
instincts,  in  every  smile  and  tear,  in  the  joyous 
crow”  and  in  the  painful  moan.  Her  watch- 
fulness at  night,  her  care  by  day  are  about  the 
infant,  while  it  wakes,  and  while  it  sleeps : she 


is  the  vicegerent  of  God  to  early  humanity,  and 
to  its  opening  life  she  is  a trusted  guardian — a 
loving  and  a living  Providence.  She  is  surely 
benefited  and  blessed  by  these  sacred  feelings 
and  duties,  and  in  degree  so  are  those  who 
share  them  with  her.  The  father  lives  with  the 
infant  not  so  ebsely  as  the  mother,  but  in  the 
measure  that  he,  in  sympathy  with  Aer,  takes 
the  infant’s  life  into  his  own,  his  own  life  is  sof^ 
ened  and  purified.  To  caress  the  infant,  to 
play  with  it,  to  feel  the  joy  of  its  presence,  is 
not  to  be  weak  or  sentimental,  but  to  be  truly  a 
man.  The  true  man  coming  from  his  toil, 
whether  of  muscle  or  of  mind,  finds  a blessed 
festival  for  his  heart  when  his  infant  laughs  or 
sleeps  upon  his  breast. 

All  heroes  have  been  fond  of  babies — from 
Hector  to  the  great  Napoleon.  The  sweetest 
thoughts  that  Napoleon  had  on  the  bleak  and  the 
lonely  rock  of  St.  Helena  were  those  which  car- 
ried his  spirit  back  to  the  birth  and  infancy  of 
his  boy.  Most  men  of  genius,  all  men  of  deep 
feeling,  love  babies — men  of  strong  and  impas- 
sioned emotion ; Robert  Bums  loved  them ; so 
did  Thomas  Chalmers;  so  did  Daniel  O’Con- 
nell. Men  with  the  fate  and  care  of  nations 
on  their  minds  have  found  relaxation  from  their 
toil  in  the  aflections  and  amusements  of  the 
nursery.  Men  in  the  rudest  and  most  stormy 
contentions  have  found  a centre  for  kindly 
pleasure  in  a baby.  There  is  no  pet  so  prized 
by  soldiers  or  sailors  as  a baby ; the  regiment  is 
rich  that  finds  one  which  it  can  appropriate,  and 
the  crew  of  a vessel  are  made  glad  when  there 
comes  among  them  a new-born  native  of  their 
ship — a rightful  citizen  of  the  sea.  And,  in  the 
household  also,  it  is  not  the  parents  alone  that 
own  the  baby,  or  upon  whom  it  has  influence. 
The  aunt  has  her  share ; the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters have  theirs ; and  the  nurse  has  hers.  So 
deeply  is  the  nurse  often  interested  in  her  charge 
that  often  it  becomes  an  affliction  to  her  to  part 
with  it.  We  have  heard  of  nurses  running 
away  with  babies;  we  have  heard  of  nurses 
concealing  foundlings  that  had  been  confided  to 
them : thus  sacrificing  their  wages  and  exposing 
themselves  to  punishment.  Even  the  stranger 
guest  becomes  attached  to  the  baby ; but  in  this 
matter  there  are  many  and  considerable  differ- 
ences. Sometimes  the  baby  does  not  like  the 
guest,  sometimes  the  guest  does  not  like  the 
baby ; but  if  the  sojourn  is  long  a reconciliation 
comes  at  last.  Sometimes  the  love  is  mutual, 
and  love  at  first  sight. 

Here,  then,  is  a drawing  out,  an  exercise,  and 
a strengthening  of  the  instinctive  and  disinter- 
ested affections ; and  these  are  the  roots  of  all 
the  higher  virtues.  Here  there  is  living,  cease- 
less, universal  evidence  that  humanity  has  other 
motives  than  those  of  gain  or  sensual  pleasure. 
Wo  love  the  infant  for  itself:  we  rejoice  in  a 
condition  of  individual  happiness  that  we  can 
not  penetrate,  that  we  can  not  understand,  and 
to  which  there  is  no  analogy  within  ourselves, 
afforded  by  memory  or  by  experience.  The 
worst  of  us,  too,  love  the  inuocency  which  shames 
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our  guilt,  and  amidst  all  our  sins,  vices,  and  fol- 
lies wc  wish,  with  passionate  desire,  that  we  could 
call  back  some  of  the  guileless  spirit  which  slept 
with  us  in  our  cradle.  So,  likewise,  we  sympa^ 
thize  with  the  infant  in  its  speechless  pain,  and 
as  we  hope  for  its  life,  we  grieve  for  its  death. 
We  have  been  allowed  to  look  into  a journal 
which  records  the  death  of  an  infant : as  the  en- 
tries are  simple,  short,  and  not  without  touches 
of  nature,  w'e  venture  to  quote  them  rather  than 
draw  on  our  imagination : 

lltA.  The  baby  quite  feeble,  with  no  sign  of  re- 
covery : a deep  eorrovr ! Our  only  boy  I lid  boa  a serene 
peace  over  his  little  countenance." 

“ Aug,  \Wu  The  boy  eeeins  on  the  veige  of  his  transla- 
tion. He  Bleeps,  but  at  abort  intervals  he  awakes ; then 
hla  baby-eyea  liave  a eort  of  mystic,  dreamy  look  in  them; 
yet  when  he  opens  them  fully  they  are  blight  and  clear. 
Hia  beautlfully-fonned  face  La  thin  and  worn  — not  ao 
much,  however,  ns  hla  limbs;  but  nothing  In  him  ahocka; 
hU  la  tranquil,  apiritual,  and  lovely." 

“ Jw<7.  13//i.  The  baby  seemed  veiy  lively  this  morn- 
ing, and  a gleam  of  hope  ahoiie  into  our  drooping  hearts; 
but  in  the  cmirse  of  the  day  the  gleam  pasaed  away  into 
darkness.  He  atill  fed,  but  with  each  attempt  to  feed 
there  come  a spasm  iu  Ida  breathing,  and  he  aeemed  to 
gasp  for  life.  The  dear  little  creature  knew  ua  all ; looked 
at  ua  with  open  and  intelligent  eyes,  but  could  boar  only 
ilia  mother  or  nurse  to  look  at  him  long." 

Did  not  go  to  bed  last  night.  When  1 
gave  my  last  Uwk  at  the  baby  he  waa  moving  his  dear 
little  Imnda  up  and  down  aa  if  in  pain.  About  two  o'clock 
tliU  morning  his  grandmother  came  down  to  tell  me  that 
ho  waa  gone.  Tiiougli  but  eix  montlis  old  he  had  a little 
character  of  hia  own,  which  promised,  if  he  lived,  to  be 
sweet,  and  good,  and  gentle.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
make  ua  love  him,  and  grieve  to  loao  him.'* 

AVo  had  a funeral  meeting  and  acrvlce: 
then  wo  carried  our  dear  baby-boy  to  the  grave-yard,  and 
laid  hid  little  body  in  the  dudt.  Aloa  t alas  1" 

Grief  for  the  death  of  infants  is  sacred,  is 
purifying ; it  has  no  ostentation  in  it,  it  makes 
no  display ; it  is  not  spoken  but  fell — felt  and 
cherished  in  the  secrecy  and  silence  of  home. 
That  a loss,  which  counts  for  nothing  to  the 
world,  will  be  mourned  for  many  days,  and 
that  which  may  seem  to  the  stranger  a light 
affliction  will  often  be  there  a deep-seated  sor- 
row. But  the  sojourn  of  infancy  even,  if  short, 
leaves  good  behind  fot  those  who  cherished  and 
loved  it,  who  saw  in  it  the  yet  unblemished 
sanctity  of  life.  When  the  wound  in  the  heart 
shall  cease  to  bleed  it  will  be  turned  from  a 
present  pain  to  a blessed  memory. 

Toward  infancy  affection  is  little  more  than 
passive,  an  attraction  toward  innocency  is  a 
fond  and  sweet  instinct.  The  infant  takes  no 
note  of  it,  is  not  conscious  of  it,  because  such 
care  is  proper  to  its  nature.  But  the  absence 
of  it  is  soon  disceniible  in  the  infant’s  manner. 
I’he  infant  then  becomes  prematurely  conscious ; 
it  seems  to  know  that  something  is  wrong,  and 
oven  to  show  that  it  thinks  itself  in  the  way. 
In  such  cases  you  may  trace  oldish  sadness  in  an 
infant’s  face,  and  understand  that  no  free  glad- 
ness ever  sang  within  its  heart.  Instead  of 
that  it  has  trembling  apprehension,  or  crouch- 
ing timidity,  or  even  terror.  We  have  observed 
infants  who  seemed  to  be  award  that  they  were 
poor  or  slaves,  that  they  belonged  to  the  poor  or 
to  slaves,  and  that  a behavior  according  to  their 


circumstances  was  expected  of  them,  and  was 
their  duty.  This  is  not  natural  infancy ; natu- 
ral, healthy,  hapi^y  infancy  is  unconscious. 

The  passing  from  infancy  into  childhood  is 
the  beginning  of  the  conscious  state  of  life. 

This  might  be  called  the  birth  of  the  human 
person,  the  opening  experience  of  the  individu- 
al. The  will,  with  some  feeling  of  moral  agen- 
cy, begins  to  act ; the  faculty  of  reflection  un- 
folds itself  j and  memory  from  this  period  be- 
gins the  continuity  of  life.  We  can  not  carry 
memory  beyond  this  period.  There  wc  arc  all 
stopped.  Perhaps  there  is  no  mental  function 
in  which  men  have  greater  differences  than  in 
memory.  Some  are  prodigies,  and  some  arc 
pigmies ; but  in  this  relation  of  memory  to  in- 
fancy all  are  equal : one  person  may  approach 
nearer  to  it  than  another,  but  into  its  impene- 
trable oblivion  no  one  can  carry  his  retrospective 
consciousness.  We  have  known  many,  w^e  have 
heard  of  many,  who  remembered  an  extremely 
early  date  in  life ; but  we  have  never  known — 
we  have  never  heard  of  the  individual  who  could 
tell  what  was  his  or  her  actual  experience  in  the 
first  year  of  life.  Infancy  may  be  longer  with 
some  than  with  others,  but  longer  or  shorter  it 
is  with  all  an  unremembered  period. 

Childhood  calls  the  active  powers  into  play, 
and  has  infiuences  and  interests  which  are  also 
active.  Its  relations  to  home  and  life  give  it 
other  claims  than  merely  those  of  tenderness  and 
indulgence.  While  needing  training  and  re- 
straint it  imposes  them  on  the  persons  who  arc 
to  nurture  and  to  form  it.  Those  who  would 
govern  men  must  govern  themselves — and  so 
must  those  who  would  govern  children.  Chil- 
dren, because  of  the  novelty  to  them  of  all  sur- 
rounding existence,  and  ^cause  of  their  in- 
stinctive curiosity,  are  close  observers;  espe- 
cially they  are  close  observers  of  character,  and 
they  are  constant  observers.  They  listen  to  oar 
talk  while  they  prattle  among  themselves ; they 
w'atch  us  when  wc  think  they  do  not  see  us; 
and  they  judge  while  we  fancy  they  have  not 
yet  leaimed  to  use  their  understanding.  They 
lay  up  our  words  and  our  doings  in  their  mem- 
ory, and  they  soon  begin  to  compare  our  prac- 
tice with  our  professions.  Thus  our  children 
early  become  our  critics : it  is  important,  there- 
fore, for  their  good  and  ours,  that  in  this  criti- 
cism we  should  hold  not  only  their  confidence 
and  love  but  also  their  esteem.  If  we  would 
have  them  truthful,  honest,  amiable,  frank, 
generous,  reverential,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  ^ 

itll  them  to  be  so,  and  chastise  them  if  they 
are  not  so : should  they  see  only  the  contrary 
of  these  qualities  in  ourselves,  the  talk  to  them 
they  will  set  down  as  falsehood,  and  the  punish- 
ment as  injustice.  There  is  hardly  ever  a man 
so  base  that  he  would  instruct  liis  little  boy  to 
, be  a liar  or  a knave ; there  is  hardly  ever  a wo- 
man so  vile  that  would  not  wish  her  little  girl 
to  grow  op  chaste  and  modest ; but,  according 
to  the  probabilities  of  life,  how  small  the  chance  i 

that  the  little  boy  will  not  be  corrupted  by  a 
base  father  and  in  time  become  a bad  man,  and 
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that  the  little  girl  will  not  be  tainted  by  a vile 
mother  and,  if  she  lives,  be  in  her  turn  a de- 
graded woman  ? There  is  no  rebuke  so  humili- 
ating as  the  silent  or  spoken  condemnation  by  a 
child  of  a parent's  misconduct ; but  the  saddest 
penalty  in  this  w'orld  of  sin  is,  when,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  parent,  that  misconduct  is  after- 
ward repeated  or  aggravated  in  the  character 
and  actions  of  the  child.  Thus  children  are  in 
many  ways  our  teachers,  and  if  we  are  wise  to 
learn,  very  profound  teachers.  If  we  give  them 
lessons  of  knowledge  and  experience,  they  give 
us  lessons  of  nature  and  simplicity.  If  we  im- 
proved as  much  by  their  lessons  ns  we  desire 
that  they  should  by  ours,  we  should  be  on  our 
side  the  greater  debtors.  They  give  us  strong 
and  sacred  motives  to  be  in  all  worthiness  tfie 
best  we.  can  be  for  their  highest  good  and  for 
our  own. 

In  what  mode  and  measure  restraint  and 
training  can  be  harmonized  with  the  natural 
freedom  and  the  unconscious  development  of 
childhood  is,  in  our  apprehension,  the  most  dif- 
ficult problem  in  practical  education.  There 
are  vast  libraries  of  treatises  and  reports  on 
**  Education,"  but  the  solution  of  this  problem 
has  not  been  yet  approached.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  useless  to  attempt  it,  since  every  indi- 
vidual child  is  a new  case  to  be  solved.  lious- 
seau's  attempt  was  not  wholly  useless ; but  since 
it  was  mainly  imaginative,  and  based  on  no  ex- 
perience, nothing  came  of  it.  Pestalozzi  s prac- 
tical experiments  were  as  futile  as  Rousseau's 
theories.  We  have  often  wished  that  some  mat- 
ron who  successfully  reared  a large  family,  and 
saw  them  happily  settled,  had  kept  a journal, 
recording  all  her  trials,  her  exertions,  and  her 
methods,  and  then  published  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.  Such  a book  would  be  worth  more 
than  all  the  scientific  treatises  on  education  now 
in  print. 

Children  not  only  influence  our  moral  self- 
discipline — they  also  afford  us  excellent  means 
of  studying  the  opening  and  growth  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Wo  see  it  awakening  at  first  into 
the  world  in  feeble  sensations.  Then  wo  see 
that  it  goes  on  to  acquire  perceptions  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  It  begins  to  distinguish  and 
compare  them.  Next  it  shows  itself  in  passion ; 
it  has  likes  and  dislikes,  love  and  fear;  it  has 
pleasure  and  pain  other  than  bodily;  and  in 
laughter  or  in  weeping,  the  mind,  even  in  in- 
fancy, shows  its  joy  or  grief.  So  on  to  speech. 
It  is  of  curious  interest  to  wateh  the  rapid 
changes  of  dialect  in  children.  We  had  flat- 
tered ourselves  that  this  w'os  a discovery  of  our 
own.  But  we  were  lately  reading  a review  on 
the  “ Hill-Tribes  of  India,"  in  which  the  writer 
remarks  on  the  number  of  tongues  spoken  with- 
in a small  compass,  the  speakers  of  them  being 
severally  unintelligible  to  one  another.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  tongue  which  a tribe  or  part 
of  a tribe  speaks  to-day  it  may  forget  by  to-mor- 
row, and  replace  it  by  another.  A fact  similar 
to  this,  the  writer  suggests,  may  be  observed 
in  children.  The  writer  has  not  stolen,  he  has 
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only  anticipated,  our  “ thunder.”  But  we  have 
yet  somewhat  to  say  that  wo  think  is  our  own, 
and  that  has  not  been  anticipated.  Each  child 
forms  and  changes  his  dialect  in  a manner  orig- 
inal to  himself.  He  naturally  begins  with  “ nam- 
ing." This  naming  is  a compound  affair.  It 
consists  partly  in  imitating  the  sounds  of  creat- 
ures about  him,  and  partly  of  arbitrary  sounds 
of  his  own  invention — how  invented  or  how 
chosen  is  a mystery.  These  arbitrary  sounds 
he  soon  tires  of,  and  supplies  himself  with  new 
ones.  Such  sounds,  imitative  and  arbitrary, 
with  gestures,  are  the  child’s  Jirst  dialect.  But 
he  soon  enlarges  this  by  terms  from  the  speech 
that  bo  hears  from  others.  This  is  his  second 
dialect.  By-and-by  the  arbitrary  and  imitative 
sounds  gradually  disappear,  and  he  uses  wholly 
the  speech  of  those  with  whom  he  lives.  This 
is  his  third  and  last  dialect.  At  first  he  speaks 
it  with  a scanty  vocabulary  and  an  indistinct 
pronunciation.  In  this  stage  ho  is  in  the  be- 
ginning more  unintelligible  than  in  either  of  the 
other  stages,  and  needs  for  interpreter  his  mo- 
ther or  his  nurse.  But  he  rapidly  masters  the 
vocabulary,  pronunciation,  and  colloquial  gram- 
mar, and  accomplishes  without  labor  in  a few 
months  that  which  requires  from  grown  persons 
the  toil  of  many  years  in  languages  not  native 
to  them.  Then  it  is  marvelous  to  observe  how 
rapidly  he  grows  in  thought,  how  rich  he  be- 
comes in  memory,  how  he  quickens  into  wit, 
feels  the  ludicrous,  has  natural  humor,  loves 
the  beautiful — all  going  to  show  that  ho  has 
advanced  in  the  powers  of  abstraction,  of  com- 
painson,  of  distinction ; that  he  has  entered  the 
world  of  ideas,  and  is  working  his  w^ay  to  under- 
stand their  differences  and  combinations ; that 
he  is  gathering  in  materials  for  all  that  his  brain 
shall  henceforth  act  on,  improve,  enlarge,  dis- 
cover, or  devise.  Surely  it  was,  after  all,  hardly 
a paradox  w’hen  Lord  Brougham  asserted  that 
the  acquirements  of  the  most  learned  philoso- 
pher were  not  as  important  in  value  or  in  quan- 
tity as  those  of  a child  four  years  of  age.  Yes, 
the  mind  of  a child  can  teach  us  intellectually 
as  well  as  morally;  and  much  spiritual  profit 
will  bo  ours  in  the  humble,  reverent,  diligent, 
and  docile  study  of  it. 

We  must  now  bo  more  general  in  our  re- 
marks. Children  in  the  home  not  only  draw 
out  its  affections,  but  also  help  much  to  its  con- 
tentment and  tranquillity.  They  are,  by  their 
relations  to  domestic  life,  mediators,  p^e-mak- 
ers,  reconcilers.  They  are  objects  of  common 
interest,  regard,  and  care.  We  all  know  how 
powerful  such  an  influence  is  to  bring  minds 
into  unity  that  might  otherwise  be  divided,  if 
not  in  conflict,  by  small  vexations,  or  by  differ- 
ences of  tastes  or  of  tendencies.  They  are 
checks  on  the  rude  or  sudden  impulses  of  tem- 
per. Leave  two  persons  always  together,  with 
no  third  or  intermediate  party,  there  is  danger 
that  the  gentlest  and  the  most  loving  w^ould  oft- 
en give  way  to  irritable  and  irritating  manner 
and  movement.  In  many  an  unguarded  instant 
the  unkindly  frown  would  darken  the  brow,  the 
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bitter  word  be  on  the  lip,  and  the  wounding  re- 
buke come  pointed  into  stinging  words.  Now 
this  w^ould  often  bo  jirevented  by  the  presence 
of  any  third  or  intermediate  party ; but  how  ef- 
fectually must  it  be  prevented  when  the  party  so 
intervening  arc  children  between  their  parents. 
The  best-natured  couple  may  frequently  be  tempt- 
ed to  be  peevish  or  petulant  to  each  other ; but 
seldom  will  self-respect  or  mutual  respect  be  so 
dormant  as  to  allow  one  to  degrade  the  other 
before  their  children,  or  either  so  to  degrade 
himself  or  herself.  The  same  influence  extends 
in  various  degrees  throughout  the  household. 
Wo  are  aware  that  there  are  in  the  world  pa- 
rents wlio  do  not  respect  each  other,  and  who 
are  as  indifferent  to  their  children's  opinion  as 
they  are  of  their  children’s  welfare.  It  is  not 
of  such  we  write ; we  write  of  those  who  do  re- 
spect each  other,  who  hold  each  other  in  affec- 
tion as  well  as  esteem,  and  who  justly  value  not 
only  all  domestic  virtues  but  likewise  all  domes- 
tic courtesies. 

Children  take  sordidness  from  toil;  nay,  they 
connect  it  with  dignity  and  hope.  The  labor  is 
not  for  self ; it  is  done  in  love ; and  at  every  in- 
terval of  rest  there  is  among  their  offspring  a 
precious  solace  for  the  hearts  of  those  who  in 
this  good  spirit  do  their  work.  Every  one,  we 
suppose,  who  has  in  his  life  read  a dozen  poems 
must  have  come  across  **  The  Cotter’s  Saturday 
Night”  of  liobert  Burns.  He  needs  no  poetical 
refinement  to  feel  the  truth  and  beauty  of  its 
domestic  pictures ; but  of  these  pictures  one  of 
the  most  impressive  is  that  of  the  little  ones  run- 
ning to  meet  their  father  as  he  returns  home  at 
the  close  of  his  day’s  and  of  his  week’s  labor. 
This  is  a solace  to  which  no  one  kind  of  labor 
has  an  exclusive  claim.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  plowman  or  the  shepherd ; it  is  not  a mo- 
nopoly of  agricultural  or  of  pastoral  life ; it  be- 
longs to  the  man  of  the  city  as  ^vell  as  to  the  man 
of  the  fields ; to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  to 
the  professional  man,  to  the  statesman,  to  the 
author,  to  the  artist — to  every  man  who  does 
honest  work,  and  who  brings  to  his  home  a 
deeper  love  for  his  children  in  the  degree  that 
he  has  toiled  outside  it  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man.  The  influence  of  children  does 
much  to  counteract  the  selfish  desire  for  gain, 
while  it  stimulates  to  industry,  foresight,  and 
economy.  Affection  and  hope,  that  belongs  to 
affection,  give  to  toil  and  thrift  a moral  and 
spiritual  elevation.  It  is  true  that  vanity  or 
ambition  may  deprave  the  motives  of  the  labor- 
er even  when  he  labors  for  his  children  ; for  he 
may  not  so  much  labor  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  independent  competence,  which  is  one 
of  the  securities  of  culture  and  virtue,  as  that 
they  may  have  the  means  of  worldly  consequence 
and  of  outward  show.  Still  that,  bad  as  it  may 
be,  is  better  than  a purpose  wholly  centred  in 
the  self.  This  centring  in  the  self  children,  of 
necessity,  prevents,  so  that  even  the  very  care 
for  them  inspires  a care  for  others.  It  is  very 
observable  in  life  that  parents  are  usually  more 
generous  and  sympathetic  than  childless  persons. 
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We  are  all  natural-bom  beggars,  and  parents 
ore  our  first  benefactors.  We  need  every  thing, 
and  parents,  or  those  who  act  as  parents,  must 
supply  our  wants.  Our  state  is  one  of  utter  de- 
pendence, and  parents,  or  those  who  act  as  pa- 
rents, must  sustain  us  or  we  perish.  Our  help- 
less weakness  is  in  itself  a pathetic  supplication, 
and  it  must  be  answered  with  a shielding  pity. 

Parents  have  this  from  instinct,  not  from  com- 
mon humanity  or  a sense  of  duty.  The  in- 
stinctive feeling  widens  into  larger  sentiments, 
and  with  persons  of  expansive  natures  sympa- 
thy grotvs  into  a habit  There  is,  we  admit,  a 
home  selfishness ; but  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
home  but  of  the  individual.  If  there  be  an  in- 
dividual who  cares  only  for  those  inside  his 
home,  without  a home  ho  would  care  only  for 
himself.  Practically,  however,  it  is  found  that 
those  wdio  have  children  are,  after  a certain  time 
of  life,  more  ready  to  give  and  to  feel  than  those 
who,  at  the  same  time  of  life,  are  without  chil- 
dren. They  are  more  ready  to  share  out  of 
their  abundance,  or  out  of  their  want.  They 
have  more  pity,  more  tenderness.  Their  char- 
ities are  more  liberal  and  more  gracious.  They 
are  more  careful  of  the  feelings  of  the  distressed 
and  the  suffering;  they  have  more  compassion 
on  the  erring  and  the  sinful ; they  make  more 
allowance  for  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 

We  willingly  admit  that  among  the  unmar- 
ried of  mature  life,  and  among  the  married  who 
are  childless,  there  are  characters  of  the  noblest 
type,  men  and  W'omen,  good,  gentle,  heroic, 
l^untiful,  blessed  with  all  the  virtues  that  soft- 
en or  exalt  humanity.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  married,  with  regiments  of  children, 

[ are  numbers  that  in  every  way  must  be  ranked 
with  the  lowest  of  their  kind,  some  in  fine  rai- 
ment, and  some  in  rags.  Still,  if  we  look  for 
mm — w'omen  w'e  except — if  we  look  for  men  who 
are  the  closest,  tlie  most  grasping,  the  most  stin- 
gy, the  most  unsparing,  the  most  exacting — men 
who  are  all  of  earth,  and  who  yet  have  no  kin- 
dred ties  to  bind  them  to  it — men  who  seem  to 
have  no  souls  but  for  the  world,  no  thought  but 
for  the  science  of  gain,  no  heart  but  for  gold, 
no  desire  but  for  the  increase  of  property,  no 
fear  but  for  the  loss  of  half  a dollar — men  who 
have  neither  divine  nor  human  love,  but  a great 
deal  of  strong  human  hatred,  especially  for  those 
whom  they  failed  in  cheating  or  are  unable  to 
outwit — such  men  you  will  not  as  often  find 
among  persons  who  are  fathers  as  among  per- 
sons who  are  not.  Such  men  are  at  once  the 
fools  and  fanatics  of  Mammon : if  they  cheat 
others  Mammon  cheats  them ; he  beguiles  them 
into  an  unholy  w'orship,  and  leaves  them  at  the 
close  of  a worthless  life  without  belief  in  virtue, 
without  trust  in  immortality,  without  honor  from 
man,  and  without  hope  in  God.  Such  men  had 
no  idea  of  value  but  that  of  money;  death  comes 
at  last,  tears  them  from  their  riches,  and  shows 
them  that  they  sold  themselves  for  dross.  These 
men  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  had  any  af- 
fections ; so  they  can  hardly  bo  accused  as  hav- 
ing  been  false  to  them.  There  arc  men  almost 
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worse  than  these — men  who  once  had  affections, 
and  who  have  stifled  or  ontlived  them.  Their 
age  is  not  reverent;  the  hoary  head  is  not  to 
them  a crown  of  glory.  They  have  forgotten 
all  in  life  that  was  best  around  them  and  within ; 
they  have  kept  wealth  alone  in  their  thoughts; 
they  count  their  money  when  they  should  count 
their  minutes;  they  muse  over  their  estates, 
when  to-night  their  souls  shall  be  required  of 
them,  and  to-morrow  the  narrow  house  of  clay 
will  be  opened  for  their  bodies. 

It  is,  then,  as  a general  fact,  true  that  the 
care  and  habit  of  providing  for  a family  tend  to 
open  and  enlarge  the  heart,  tend  to  make  it  gen- 
erous and  sympathetic.  Even  where  economy 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  stringently  demand- 
ed by  the  number  of  children  in  the  household 
there  is  a charitable  willingness  to  And  a surplus 
to  help  the  needy.  It  has  been  constantly  no- 
ticed that  among  those  who  live  by  daily  labor 
the  persons  the  most  liberal  and  neighborly  are 
such  as  have  families,  the  persons  the  most  nig- 
gardly and  uncompassionate  are  such  os  have 
none.  Possibly  the  widow  of  Sarepta  might  not 
have  shared  her  last  measure  of  meal  and  cruse 
of  oil  with  the  prophet  if  she  had  not  been  a 
mother — if  she  had  not  been  drawn  from  care  of 
herself  by  the  love  of  her  child : otherwise,  per- 
haps, she  would  have  calculated  how  much  lon- 
ger the  measure  and  the  cruse  would  hold  out 
fbr  one  than  for  two. 

Children  give  to  life  freshness,  gayety,  and 
hope.  They  are  fresh  in  themselves.  The  world 
is  new  to  them,  and  it  is  full  of  wonders.  The 
day  is  long  to  them,  not  from  tediousness,  but 
from  variety,  and  one  day  is  not  the  repetition 
of  another.  And  so  with  their  years : each  sea- 
son brings  a new  pleasure.  Creation  has  for 
them  all  its  primitive  beauty : the  heavens  have 
their  early  glory,  and  the  earth  its  virgin  loveli- 
ness. All  is  unexhausted,  inexhaustible,  and 
all  abounds  with  life  and  action.  Pictures,  and 
music,  and  songs,  and  grandeur,  nature  gives 
every  where  to  the  young,  because  she  gives  them 
the  clear  eye,  and  the  open  ear,  and  the  glad 
heart.  They  answer  back  to  nature  with  a joy 
that  is  all  the  deeper  because  there  is  no  thought 
on  it  and  no  reflection.  The  spontaneous  ex- 
ercise of  their  faculties  is  in  itself  happiness. 
Genius  seeks  through  imagination  to  recover 
childhood,  and  bring  back  again  the  spirit  of  its 
life  into  consciousness.  But  the  result  is  that 
experience  is  rather  confounded  with  childhood 
than  childhood  restored  to  experience.  The 
dreams  of  childhood  no  poet  can  recall,  the 
grace  of  childhood  no  artist  can  express ; it  can 
not  bo  copied  in  painting,  it  can  not  be  imitated 
in  motion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  culti- 
vated aesthetic  movements  which  we  see  in  art- 
istic dancing ; they  are  mere  awkwardness  when 
compared  with  the  unbidden  g^tur^  of  a child; 
and  so  is  the  gesticulation  of  orator  or  of  actor. 
Nevertheless,  though  we  can  not  call  back  the 
freshness  of  childhood — though  it  may  not  be  de- 
sirable that  we  should — it  is  good  and  useful  to 
us  ^-i;ome  into  near  communion  with  it,  and 
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to  come  often.  It  is  well  to  leave  our  own  won 
earth  and  heaven,  and  to  look  on  them  as  well 
as  we  can  through  the  vivid  senses  of  the  child. 

It  is  well  to  drink  unspoiled  emotion  into  our 
hackneyed  hearts  from  the  limpid  fountains  that 
gush  in  his  young  breast.  It  is  well  to  come 
from  the  sophistications,  the  cunning,  the  false- 
hoods, the  pretensions,  the  jealousies,  the  hy- 
pocrisies, the  insincere  professions,  with  selfish- 
ness thoroughly  in  earnest — ^to  come  from  a 
thousand  other  modes  of  practically  making  lies 
stand  for  truths,  and  appearances  for  realities — 
of  rather  the  attempts  made  to  do  so— which  we 
meet  with  in  the  intercourse  of  the  world.  It 
is  well,  we  say,  to  come  from  all  these  to  listen 
to  the  tales  of  children,  to  tell  them  tales,  to 
look  upon  their  sports,  and,  if  we  can  not  enter 
into  them,  let  us  at  least  sympathize  with  them. 

But  it  is  a deadly  evil  if,  either  in  their  litera- 
! tore  or  their  sports,  we  spoil  their  simplicity  of 
imagination,  and  so  render  them  conceited  little 
pedants  in  their  reading,  and  fashionable  little 
men  and  women  in  their  amusements. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  in- 
nocent gayety  of  childhood  and  youth,  first,  be- 
cause it  is  an  evidence  of  their  own  happiness, 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  a source  of  happi- 
ness to  their  elders.  It  is  often  the  best  cure 
that  we  can  have  for  uneasiness  and  care,  so 
that  our  gloom  melts  away  in  the  sunshine  of 
children's  smiles,  and  our  vexations  are  dissi- 
pated by  their  laughter.  But  there  is  danger 
even  in  the  plays  of  children— of  spite  among 
girls,  of  rudeness  among  boys.  Then  play  ceases 
to  be  innocent.  Parents  and  teachers  should 
see  to  this.  Boys  particularly  often  find  enjoy- 
ment in  giving  pain,  not  so  much  from  cruelty 
as  from  thoughtlessness  and  from  a certain  sav- 
age instinct  of  undeveloped  energy.  This  ener- 
gy may  afterward  become  courage  in  the  man, 
which  was  roughness  in  the  boy;  but  the  boy 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  to  inflict  tor- 
ture on  any  living  thing  is  to  anticipate  in  child- 
hood the  worst  inhumanity  of  the  worst  tyrants. 
Uncle  Toby,  in  defending  the  military  profession, 
says  that  though  he  loved  fighting,  yet  no  boy 
in  the  school  wept  more  bitterly  than  he  did 
over  the  death  of  Hector.  But  though  Uncle 
would  lay  about  him  manfully  at  the  siege  of 
Namur  in  striking  his  opponents  down,  we  can 
not  conceive  of  him  as  a boy  willfully  causing 
suffering  to  a harmless  creature : the  man  who 
took  a fly  from  his  nose,  and,  opening  the  win- 
dow, said,  “Go,  poor  devil,  the  world  is  large 
enough  for  you  and  me,”  we  can  not  conceive 
as  a boy  finding  pleasure  in  the  pain  of  flies. 
Domitian  in  boyhood  did  so;  and  though  he 
committed  thousands  of  cruel  actions  when  a 
man,  it  is  this  alleged  youthful  wickedness  of  his 
that  has  the  most  served  to  render  him  eternal- 
ly infamous.  Boys  should  be  young  Uncle  To- 
bys  and  not  young  Domitians. 

The  gayety  bf  children  and  youth  is  delight- 
ful, because  it  stands  for  a large  amount  of  all 
that  life  has  of  what  is  purely  pleasurable.  It 
is  hard,  under  the  worst  circumstances,  to  take 
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from  childhood  and  jouth  certain  enjoyments 
which  nature  insists  that  they  shall  have.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a strong  objection  to  Dickens 
that  children  in  his  fictions  arc  so  disproportion- 
ately made  unhappy  or  even  misemble.  Were 
this  60  in  fact,  in  real  and  actual  life,  the  world 
would  be  more  wretched  than  the  gloomiest 
misanthropist  has  ever  painted  it.  Still  we  are 
not  to  sujjpose  that  childhood,  even  when  loving- 
ly cared  for,  is  all  gladness,  or  that  it  has  no 
deep  sorrows.  A little  girl  about  four  years  old 
was  met  “toddling^’  along  looking  extremely 
melancholy.  The  gentle  and  neighborly  lady 
who  met  her  said,  “ What  ails  you,  Marian  ?” 
“Ev’y  body  has  a own  toubles,”  replied  Ma- 
rian. “But  what  trouble  have  you,  Marian?’’ 
“ Mamma’s  away,”  said  poor  Marian,  bursting 
into  tears.  We  have  had  our  share  in  various 
ways  of  troubles,  griefs,  disappointments,  pains, 
and  aches;  yet  we  do  not  remember  that  we 
ever  experienced  affliction,  that,  while  it  lasted, 
was  more  poignant  than  what  we  once  felt  in 
childhood  during  the  absence  of  our  parents  for 
a few  hours.  Gray  says  of  the  young ; 

Gay  hope  la  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 

The  tear  forgot  as  soon  os  shed.** 

Gay  hope  may  be  theirs  by  fancy  fed,  but  it  is 
not  true  that  the  tear  is  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 
Our  experience  tells  us  the  contrary,  by  the  shed- 
ding of  many  a childish  tear,  and  by  many  a bit- 
ter remembrance  afterward  of  the  grief  which 
caused  us  to  shed  it  Let  no  one  think  the  sor- 
rows of  childhood  are  always  momentary.  Let 
no  one  trifle  with  them. 

Children,  we  have  said,  are  a hope  in  life. 
They  are  objects  of  hope.  How  stupid  or 
wretched  must  the  parents  be  who  have  no  hope 
for  their  children ; no  hope  that  their  daughters 
will  be  good,  and  beautiful,  and  well  matched ; 
that  their  sons  will  be  strong  and  brave,  honor- 
able and  prosperous  1 These  are,  in  general,  the 
secret  prophecies  of  parental  hearts.  They  may 
not  be  fulfilled;  they  may  be  all  contradicted, 
but  it  is  good  and  natural  to  have  them.  Chil- 
dren, bom  and  nurtured  in  wealth,  and  trained 
with  care  and  virtue,  may  become  destitute, 
wretched,  vicious  men  and  women.  But  such 
is  not  the  rule  in  ordinary  times,  or  in  any  fair 
conditions  of  society.  Much  falling  off  there  is, 
indeed,  continually  from  the  early  promise  of 
life ; but  there  is  much  rising,  likewise,  above  all 
that  could  have  been  expected.  Children  out 
of  bad  homes  have  become  good  men  and  wo- 
men ; and  children  out  of  poor  homes  have  risen 
to  the  high  places  of  the  world.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  right  or  true  for  Gray,  in  his  Ode  on 
Eton  College,  to  see  in  a crowd  of  healthy  and 
happy  boys  a throng  of  “little  victims,”  “re- 
gariess  of  their  doom,”  to — 

^^See  how  all  around  them  wait, 

The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

* And  black  misfortune's  baleful  train;** 

to  see  their  passions  only  ns  “the  I'ultures  of  the 
mind ;”  which  passions,  in  every  mode  of  tor- 
ment and  effectual  temptation,  were  to  prey 
through  life  upon  their  “victims.”  Such  a 
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gloomy  view  is  not  humane,  and  is  neither 
poetry  nor  fact.  For  as  well  as  passions  in  these 
boys  which  might  work  them  ill,  were  there 
not  passions  also  which  would  bear  them  up 
into  empyrean  regions  of  knowledge,  goodness, 
and  glory?  and  not  passions  only  but  con- 
science likewise,  and  generous  sentiments,  and 
all  the  affections  which  bless  and  beautify  hu- 
man existence?  If  the  poet’s  prophecy  were 
well  founded,  we  would  give  our  full  assent  to  his 
conclusion : 

“No  more;  where  ignorance  U bUaa, 

•Tla  folly  to  be  wise.** 

But  how  stands  the  fact?  Why,  out  from 
among  those  boys,  of  whose  future  the  splenetic 
poet  presents  so  dark  a vision,  would  come  the 
most  cultivated  fathers  of  the  land;  thence 
would  come  men  of  genius — thence  came  the 
poet  himself— thence  -would  come  thinkers,  ora- 
tors, statesmen,  soldiers,  merchants,  men  in  all 
departments  of  greatness,  who  would  sustain  the 
nation,  and  in  whom  the  nation  would  be  proud. 
Wo  never  look  upon  the  dirtiest  group  of  boys 
or  girls  that  we  do  not  fancy  that  within  it  may 
be  some  of  our  future  heroes  or  beauties.  We 
ai*e  therefore  careful  in  our  behavior,  for  one  of 
these  boys  might  by-and-by  have  offlees  to  be- 
stow; and  one  of  these  girls — who  knows? — 
might  reward  our  civility  by  an  invitation  to  her 
“diamond  wedding.”  Moreover,  children  are 
the  hope  of  life  itself;  for  it  is  children  that 
keep  the  w’orld  a Uvinf/  world.  This  is  not  in 
the  way  of  separate  and  successive  generations, 
as  the  manner  in  which  many  speak  would  seem 
to  imply.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a genera- 
tion standing  by  itself,  and  consisting  entirely 
of  contemporaneous  individuals.  The  human 
race  is  not  like  a field,  in  which  the  seeds  sown 
in  the  spring  ripen  altogether  in  the  han^est ; or 
like  the  orchard,  which  periodically  yields  its 
crop  of  apples ; it  is  rather  like  the  orange-tree, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  productive  in  all  gra- 
dations, from  the  tender  bud  to  the  ripe  and  fall- 
ing fruit.  So  it  is  with  the  human  race ; it  is 
always  and  continually  a composite  and  living 
unity,  from  the  hidden  germ  of  life  to  the  new- 
born babe,  and  from  that  through  all  degrees 
onward  to  exhausted  age.  It  is  thus  never- 
ccasingly  a living  race ; but,  likewbe,  it  i#  al- 
ways a dying  race : children  keep  it  a living 
race ; without  them  it  would  be  wholly  a dying 
race,  and  would  rapidly  disappear  from  exist- 
ence. 

One  remark,  forgotten  in  its  proper  place,  wo 
yet  wish  not  to  omit.  It  is  this : Children  are 
a good  influence  in  the  neighborhood  as  well  as 
in  the  home.  Though  sometimes  they  occasion 
quarrels,  in  a larger  degree  they  calm  animosi- 
ties and  inspire  merciful  dispositions.  Had  we 
an  enemy,  and  met  his  child  on  the  highway,  we 
could  not  look  upon  its  smile  and  hate  him; 
charmed  with  the  sweet  face  of  his  girl,  and  the 
open  countenance  of  his  boy,  we  would  forgive 
his  injuiy  for  the  sake  of  their  innocence,  and 
instead  of  our  curse  wo  would  give  him  our 


> benediction.  One  remark  more.  We  rejoice 
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in  nil  the  charities — as  the  divinest  benefactions 
inhuman  nature  and  for  it — which  are  directed 
to  provide  for  childbed,  to  protect  it,  to  purify 
it,  to  keep  it  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  or  to  restore 
it  to  them.  These  are  deserved  charities,  for 
their  objects,  even  when  vicious,  are  compara- 
tively blameless , they  are  wise  and  hopeful  char- 
ities, for  they  are  charities  for  the  uncomipted, 
or  at  worst  for  the  corrigible.  We  wish  that 
they  did  not  so  much  centre  in  huge  institutions, 
and  in  those  vast  impersonal  organizations  in 
which  individual  feelings  and  affections  are  all 
but  annihilated.  We  trust  that  a progressive 
and  improved  beneficence  is  possible,  in  which 
the  domestic  element  and  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual nature  may  to  the  utmost  be  reconciled 
with  personal  and  witli  public  bounty.  In  the 
treatment  of  childhood,  whether  in  the  home  or 
by  society,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
holy  Jesus  was  himself  a little  child ; that  he 
took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them ; 
end  that  he  said,  “Suffer  little  children,  and 
forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me  * for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 


m THE  RANKS  AT  STONE 
RIVER. 

[The  formal  historiea  of  om*  war  moat  be  in  the  mala 
compiled  from  official  documents  and  the  reports  of  news- 
paper correspondents.  Tliese  latter  have  performed  their 
task  in  a mo^t  admir.'iblo  manner.  Yet  there  are  many 
things  which  can  only  be  properly  told  by  those  who  serve 
“ in  the  ranks.**  There  ia  hardly  a Company  in  our  army 
which  doe.a  not  contain  somo  man  capable  of  writing  a 
vivid  account  of  “ what  he  saw,  and  a part  of  which  he 
was.**  The  following  sketch  ia  by  a Ojrporal  In  Company 
B,  Sixth  Ohio  Infantry.— Editor  of  UAiU'ER'a  Magazine.] 


CHRISTMAS  came  to  us  in  camp  at  last. 

Christmas-day,  but  not  the  good  old  Christ- 
mas times — social,  generous,  “merry  Christ- 
mas !”  To  us  it  was  only  December  25,  1862. 

We  had  been  for  some  weeks  quietly  en- 
camped near  Nashville.  Almost  the  entire 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  in  this  vicinity, 
stretched  away  out  on  the  various  roads  centring 
here  from  the  southward,  waiting  and  watch- 
ing the  rebel  army  of  Tennessee,  massed  under 
Bragg  at  Murfreesborough,  thirty  miles  distant. 
An  army  of  repose,  truly;  but  it  was  not  the 
repose  of  stagnation  or  sloth,  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  life  and  life-like  energy  every  where  bore 
abundant  testimony.  It  was  only  an  unwilling 
passivity,  a period  of  needful  rest  and  discipline, 
while  the  army  could  gather  strength  and  its 
chief  complete  preparations  for  the  work  it  was 
to  do.  For  days  past  we  had  now  been  under 
marching  orders.  Even  the  hour  and  the  order 
of  march  had  once  or  twice  been  set — and  still 
we  were  here.  So  that  when  the  orderly-ser- 
geant, coming  to  our  tent  this  Christmas  night, 
just  after  tattoo,  peered  in  at  the  aperture  of  the 
door  held  open  with  both  hands,  and  oracularly 
pronounced,  “ ltdvcille  in  the  morning  at  four 
o’clock;  march  at  daylight,  with  three  days* 
rations!**  we  received  the  announcement  with 
all  the  philosophical  jndifference  that  doubt 
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could  engender.  But  this  time  there  was  no 
need  to  doubt.  Next  morning,  December  26, 

1862,  we  moved  forward  toward  Murfroesbor- 
ough. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  had  lately  been 
divided  into  three  corps,  since  numbered  as  the 
Fourteenth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty-first,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Major-Generals  Thomas, 
M‘Cook,  and  Crittenden.  The  former  two,  con- 
stituting our  centre  and  right  wing,  advanced 
upon  the  roads  leading  from  Nashville  to  Frank- 
lin and  Nolensville.  The  route  of  the  latter,  as 
the  left  wing,  was  by  turnpike  direct  to  Mur- 
freesborongh — having,  of  course,  the  other  corps 
upon  its  right.  Of  this  corps  our  division  formed 
a part — the  “ Iron-clad  Division,”  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  iron  Nelson  through  a long,  labonons 
campaign  of  toil  and  danger. 

The  day  opened  dark  and  gloomily.  Certain- 
ly the  elements  at  least  were  not  propitious. 

The  soft  southerly  breezes  of  the  day  before  had 
roughened  into  rude,  spiteful  gusts,  blowing 
from  a dozen  points  of  the  compass  all  at  once — 
chill,  sweeping  gusts,  that  came  freighted  with 
the  breath  of  coming  storms,  and  great  heaving 
masses  of  clouds,  which,  drifting  slowly  along 
the  upper  deep,  covered  away  out  oftsight  every 
bit  of  blue  sky  beyond,  and  robbed  even  the 
daylight  of  all  its  life  and  power  and  beauty. 

Four  short  miles  from  the  camp  we  were 
leaving,  and  seven'  from  Nashville,  is  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Tennessee ; but  though  we 
led  off  at  a steady,  swinging  gait,  we  had  not  yet 
reached  it  when  the  storm  came  upon  us.  A 
steady,  persistent,  pouring  rain,  whose  every 
comix)nent  drop  seemed  to  find  a malicious  de- 
light in  plashing  in  our  faces  and  discovering 
every  practicable  breach  in  the  rubber  blankets 
under  which  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  them  sought  to  find  shelter. 
Delusive  hope!  and  so  we  presently  found  it. 

As  the  rain  grew  harder,  and  the  wind  settled 
keen  from  the  west,  wo  halted  by  the  road-side, 
and  squatting  down  in  the  mud  or  resting  our 
dripping  forms  against  the  picket-fence,  waited 
nearly  an  hour.  But  we  had  not  seen  eighteen 
months  of  field  sen  ico  now  for  the  first  time  to 
experience  the  discomforts  and  hardships  of 
active  campaigning,  or  to  learn  the  harder  les- 
son of  patience  in  the  midst  of  untoward  circum- 
stances which  wo  were  powerless  to  improve. 
What  could  we  do  but  simply  “stand  and  take 
it,’*  just  as  a matter  of  course — as  if  we  were 
only  sponges  ? I was  glad  when  at  length  we 
were  ordered  to  “ fall  in,”  and  the  march  was 
resumed.  It  must  have  been  somewhat  after 
noon — the  soldier,  mind  you,  is  not  always  able 
to  take  accurate  note  of  time — when  the  rain 
ceased,  leaving  us  several  hours  before  night 
wherein  to  experienco  the  delights  of  the  steam- 
ing process,  and  attain  a not  very  disagreeable 
condition  of  mere  humidity. 

Tramp,  tramp  in  the  mud  and  rain,  onward 
among  the  old  scenes  made  so  familiar  by  lost 
August’s  campaign,  with  skirmishers  in  the  ad- 
vance and  flankers  upon  each  side  of  the  column 
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— a cautious,  well-ordered,  determined  move- 
ment forward.  Wo  were  not  dealing  with  an 
enemj  wanting  either  courage  or  skill.  Forced 
back  from  one  outpost  after  another,  those  gray- 
clad  pickets  retired  deliberately;  and  by  au- 
dacity and  choice  of  position  they  compelled  us 
to  fight  for  every  half  mile  gained,  making  our 
advance  a matter  of  tedious,  wearisome  detaiL 

Several  times  during  the  afternoon  our  ad- 
vance battery  was  called  into  active  play  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  main  column,  and  more  than 
one  wounded  man  passed  us,  borne  to  the  rear 
by  two  or  three  stem-looking  comrades.  Every 
now  and  then  we  could  hear  away  off  to  the 
right  the  report  of  heavy  cannonading,  and  we 
knew  that  Thomas  and  McCook  were  at  work 
likewise.  Near  the  village  of  Lavergne,  mid- 
way between  Nashville  and  Murfreesborongh,  we 
came  upon  a strong  body  of  rebels,  well  posted 
in  a wood,  with  the  support  of  artillery,  and  evi- 
dently disposed  to  offer  a determined  resistance. 
It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon;  a lively 
exchange  of  shot  and  shell,  followed  by  a suc- 
cessful charge  made  by  one  of  the  brigades  npon 
our  right,  and  our  day’s  work  was  done.  Filing 
off  through  the  fields  to  our  left  into  a wood  of 
low,  scraggy  cedar,  we  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
stacked  arms,  and  began  oar  dispositions  for  the 
night. 

**  Water,  water  every  where” — every  whore 
but  here,  where  wo  most  needed  it.  I was  twen- 
ty minutes  in  finding  a little  shallow  pool  of  rain- 
water, whence  I filled  the  three  canteens  slung 
over  my  shoulder  and  my  quart  cup  besides,  and 
started  back.  Suddenly,  from  the  darkness  be- 
fore me,  the  challenge — 

“Halt!  who  goes  there?” 

It  proved  to  be  a picket  from  my  own  regi- 
ment, and  I was  allowed  to  pass  on — not  with- 
out devout  thankfulness  that  my  explorations, 
innocently  extended  a quarter  of  a mile  in  ad- 
vance of  our  picket  lines,  had  not  ended  in  a rue- 
ful acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  some  South- 
ern dungeon. 

Fires  in  double  or  treble  rows  were  already 
flaring  and  crackling  all  up  and  dottm  our  lines, 
and  the  preparation  for  supper  was  soon  com- 
pleted. Our  haversacks,  of  course,  supplied  both 
materials  and  utensils  for  cooking,  ^ffee  was 
speedily  made  in  our  tin  cups;  a slice  of  pork 
transfixed  on  a sharpened  stick  or  ramrod,  and 
held  before  the  flames,  formed  the  body  of  the 
feast,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  inevitable 
“cracker,”  all  things  were  ready.  We  had  earned 
the  appetite  to  enjoy  it,  and  we  did.  Then  came 
the  night’s  bivouac.  Tents  had  been  left  back 
at  Nashville,  and  knapsacks,  but  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  blankets  and  great-coats ; so  that, 
though  a drizzling  rain  came  up  again  about 
midnight,  Davy  and  I at  least — ^blanket-fellows 
for  many  months — slept  beside  a blazing  fire 
right  royally. 

The  morning  was  dismal  enough,  with  a raw, 
chill  fog  enveloping  every  thing,  the  trees  slowly 
dripping,  and  a light  rain  still  falKng.  A hur- 
ried breakfast  and  rolling  up  of  blankets,  a care- 


ful inspection  and  wiping  out  of  our  Enfields, 
and  we  were  ready  again  for  work.  The  task, 
however,  of  clearing  our  front  and  occupying 
Lavergne  fell  to  the  troops  upon  our  right ; and 
it  was  ten  o’clock  before  our  brigade  was  again 
fairly  on  the  march  in  a cold,  driving  rain  that 
beat  right  in  our  faces. 

Lavergne  was  a mass  of  nuns.  Half  a dozen 
of  the  smaller  houses  still  remained ; blackened 
chimneys  standing  lone  and  desolate  above  gray 
beds  of  ashes — significant  monuments  of  the  folly 
and  crime  of  rebellion — told  the  fate  of  the  rest. 
It  was  a pitiful  exhibition  of  the  devastations  of 
war;  the  waste  and  ruin  that  come  with  the 
mere  presence  of  an  army,  whether  of  friend  or 
foe.  Much  of  this  general  destruction  was  the 
work  of  a reconnoitring  expedition  pushed  out 
from  Nashville  several  weeks  previous;  but  a 
rebel  occupancy  of  nearly  four  months  had  like- 
wise left  its  traces  on  every  side  in  the  spoil  of 
fences,  mutilated  shrubbery,  fields  and  gardens 
ovemin  and  trampled  down,  and  the  unseemly 
heaps  of  worthless  rubbish  and  miscellaneous 
de6ris  that  an  abandoned  camp  always  shows. 
There  were  signs,  too,  of  our  own  work  here — 
dead  horses  by  the  road-side,  buildings  with  great 
holes  gaping  in  their  sides  where  our  shells 
had  come  crashing  through,  trees  splintered  itnd 
tom,  and  bullet  marks  in  abundance.  A little 
one-story  frame  structure  on  the  left,  near  the 
railroad  crossing,  must  have  been  an  especial 
target  for  our  sharp-shooters,  for  one  side  of  it 
was  completely  riddled.  I noticed  it  particular- 
ly, because  here  was  the  terminus  of  the  tele- 
graph line  communicating  with  head-quarters  at 
Murfrccsborough,  and  in  at  one  of  the  open  win- 
dows the  wires  w’crc  still  extending. 

Rain,  rain,  rain — would  it  nev^-  cease  rain- 
ing? Flash,  pliish  through  the  mud,  occasion- 
ally a halt — ^worse  always  than  the  march — now 
and  then  fi  shot  or  two  ahead ; and  so,  enliven- 
ed only  with  disjointed  speculations  upon  the 
chances  for  “a  tight  at  Murfrccsborough,”  the 
day  wore  on.  Our  cavalry  were  doing  good 
service  in  clearing  the  advance  and  scouring  the 
woods  upon  each  flank,  and  several  times  dar- 
ing the  day  disconsolate-looking  prisoners  were 
marched  past  us  under  guard  on  their  way  to 
the  rear,  probably  to  Nashville. 

Toward  evening  the  sun  came  out  through 
the  mists  of  the  western  horizon,  and  beaming 
upon  us  a faint,  sickly  smile,  sank  away  out  of 
sight.  We  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  strag- 
gling along  up  through  a wood  full  of  under- 
brush and  fallen  timber  for  half  a mile  or  so,  rest- 
ed this  second  night  nine  miles  from  Murfrees- 
borough.  Our  company  was  ordered  out  on 
picket.  A dark,  chilly  night,  but  without  rain ; 
and  so,  sleeping  at  the  reserve  post  as  we  all 
did,  except  for  a single  “ relief’  of  an  hour  and 
a half,  with  a bed  of  corn  blades  underneath  and 
a well-fed  fire  at  our  feet,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
make  out  the  night  quite  comfortably. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  A beautiful,  bright, 
quiet  Sabbath  morning.  Following  two  such 
^ys  of  amphibious  life,  ]iow  delightful  it  seemed ! 
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Here  we  lay  all  day,  busy  in  the  forenoon  in  three  hundred  yards  in  advance,  and  twice  that 
distributing  rations  brought  up  from  the  pro-  distance,  we  h^  good  reason  to  believe,  would 
vision  train  by  a special  detail,  and  in  putting  bring  us  full  upon  a strong  picket  force  of  the 
our  arms  and  equipments  into  prime  working  enemy — how  strong  it  was  impossible  to  do- 
condition  again ; in  the  afternoon  basking  in  i termine.  There  were  rebel  camps,  too,  cer- 
the  pleasant  sunshine,  and  strolling  forward  oc-  | tainly  within  a mile.  We  could  see  the  light 
casionally  to  the  crest  of  the  low  sweep  of  ridge- ; of  their  fires  along  what  must  have  been  a line 
land  just  ahead,  where  a line  of  outposts  had  | of  considerable  length,  and  stepping  off  a few 
been  establish^  when  we  were  relieved  in  the  | rods  to  the  right  could  catch  shouts  and  halloos 
morning.  Rebel  pickets  were  in  plain  sight  i occasionally,  borne  upon  the  breezes  swelling 
across  the  meadows  and  com-helds,  the  more  ! from  the  southward,  and  the  busy  hum  of  a dis- 
daring,  indeed,  within  good  rifle-range,  so  as  to  i tant  multitude.  Away  from  beyond  these  came 
afford  just  enough  of  desultory  skirmishing  to  | the  rumbling  of  cars  upon  the  railroad  track, 
make  the  work  mutually  piquant  and  entertain-  | the  whistle  and  the  low  whoop-oop  of  locomo- 
ing.  About  sundown  our  line  was  skillfully  | tives,  and  the  incessant  puff,  puff  of  steam  works 
pushed  forward,  and  a small  creek  half  a mile  of  some  kind,  doubtless  in  Murfi*eesborough. 
from  the  camping-place  of  our  regiment  that  Every  thing  in  that  direction  gave  token  of  life 
night  separated  the  hostile  pickets.  and  activity.  A surprise  was  not  to  be  thought 

A bright  frosty  morning  next  day,  growing  of.  And  then  the  uncertainties,  the  dim  hor- 
warm  and  hazy  as  the  sun  mounted  in  the  east,  rors,  the  possible  ambuscades,  the  darkness  and 
and  under  foot  muddy  enough.  Cannonading  | the  confusion  of  a night  attack.  It  was  a pros- 
and skirmishing,  of  course,  preliminary  to  the  | pect  that  I shrank  from.  To  this  day  I do  not 
march.  know  whether  such  on  idea  was  ever  really  en- 

By  nine  o’clock  we  were  moving  again.  Across  | tertained  by  our  commanders;  only  I say,  God 
the  Helds,  over  fences,  through  thickets,  and  help  us,  had  we  attempted  to  occupy  Murfrees- 
woods,  and  jungles  of  weeds  innumerable,  only  I borough  that  night,  Big  Bethel  would  have 
at  intervals  catching  a glimpse  of  the  turnpike  been  innocent  pastime  in  the  comparison, 
off  to  our  left,  along  which  the  main  body  was  A quiet  night  after  all.  The  wind  rose  a lit- 
easily  advancing,  wading  creeks,  pressing  for-  tie  by-and-by,  and  before  midnight  it  was  rain- 
ward  in  little  enough  of  order  at  times,  yet  the  | ing  again.  Davy  and  I slept  under  a stout, 
best  that  was  possible,  seven  good  miles  by  the  I bushy  little  oak,  whose  leaves,  all  withered  and 
road,  and  by  our  route  doubtless  something  dead  as  they  were,  still  clung  to  their  native 
more.  Our  enemy  did  his  work  well,  and  so  twigs,  and  even  at  this  dead  of  winter  sheltered 
did  we.  Upon  their  side  a resolute  stand,  only  us  materially. 

to  be  as  spiritedly  borne  down  by  ours.  Skirm-  Daylight  came  at  last,  stealing  feebly  through 
ishing  almost  constantly,  gallant  advances  and  the  clouds.  Our  officers  roused  us.  A raw, 
steady  falling  back' — altogether  it  was  a day  of  disagreeable  morning,  and,  worst  of  all,  I had 
lively  work  and  excitement.  Almost  too  lively,  | not  time  to  make  coffee  when  we  were  called 
too  exciting,  some  of  us  began  to.  think  when  into  line,  and  moved  forward  into  the  cotton- 
about  noon  a shell  came  whiz-z-zing  between  field  between  our  bivouac  and  the  advanced  line 
two  files  in  one  of  our  rear  companies,  and  of  picket  skirmishers  whom  we  were  to  support 
buried  itself  in  the  dirt  a half  dozen  yards  to  our  and  relieve. 

right,  fortunately  without  exploding.  Ever  since  the  peep  of  day  these  had  been 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when  we  halted,  popping  away  from  behind  their  rail-fence  with 
a little  more  than  two  miles  from  Murfrees-  a harmless  industry  quite  admirable,  and  being 
borough.  Few  of  us  suspected  the  truth;  we  popped  away  at  in  return,  with  equally  inno- 
were  already  on  what  was  to  be  the  battle-  cent  results,  from  behind  the  railroad  embank- 
ground  of  Stone  River.  We  were  content  to  mentjust  ahead  of  them.  By-and-by,  however, 
rest  here  for  the  night ; and  while  the  twilight  the  sport  grew  more  dangerous ; our  regiment 
faded  away  our  mess  sat  around  its  bivouac  fire  had  two  or  three  wounded  at  it  during  the  day, 
discussing  at  once  the  incidents  of  the  day,  the  besides  three  or  four  more  struck,  as  we  lay 
probabilities  of  the  morrow,  and  our  sappers.  there  in  line,  by  spent  balls  that  came  buzzing 
“Fall  in.  Company  B!  fall  in!”  about  our  heads  and  buried  themselves  in  the 

There  was  no  time  for  inquiry.  We  swal-  earth  all  around  us.  We  gave  them  a careless, 
lowed  our  coffee  or  threw  it  away  if  too  warm  mattcr-of-course  sort  of  reception  that  I am  sure 
for  that,  and  swinging  on  our  equipments  formed  was  quite  creditable  to  our  reputation  as  veter- 
in  line,  ready — for  what  ? Nobody  knew ; but  ans.  But  when,  late  in  the  afternoon,  some  of 
presently  the  word  was  passed  down  the  line  the  enemy’s  guns,  transferring  their  attentions 
that  we  were  to  go  on  into  Murfreesborough  that  from  a battery  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Artilleiy 
night.  Noiselessly  as  possible  we  moved  for-  which  was  attached  to  our  brigade,  began  play- 
ward  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a piece  of  level,  ing  upon  us,  what  a hugging  of  old  dirty,  damp 
grassy  ground  almost  cleared  of  trees,  and  waited  Mother  Earth  there  was ! Their  pieces  must 
till  the  hours  wore  far  toward  midnight.  At  have  been  in  bcaqtifully  commanding  range  of 
last  permission  came  to  bivouac  where  wo  lay.  ns,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  their  aim  was  uni- 
I must  confess  that  those  were  anxious  hours  formly  too  high.  We  could  see  their  quick 
for  me.  Our  outmost  lino  of  pickets  was  not  bursts  of  flame,  usually  two  at  once,  away  over 
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on  an  elevation  against  our  left,  and  bad  ample  | then  the  sun  looked  out  upon  us  once  or  twice 
time  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  ground  before  ^ cold  and  cheerless ; the  wind  blowing  bleak  from 
the  report  and  the  whistling  of  the  shells  over-  ' the  northwest,  rose  almost  to  a gale,  and  the 
head  reached  us  almost  together.  Most  of  these  | day  left  us  out  in  that  unsheltered  cotton-held 
shells  fell  in  the  woods  behind  us ; but  beyond  dreary  and  comfortless  enough.  There  was 
smashing  up  a single  wagon  that  had  been  need  for  the  blankets  and  great-coats  which  h;Bd 
pushed  forw’ard  with  either  ammunition  or  pro-  ■ hitherto  been  almost  as  much  burden  as  service, 
visions  there  was,  I believe,  no  damage  done  ‘ and  fires  were  fed  with  a disregard  of  the  price 
any  where.  It  did  not  last  long,  however.  Sev-  i)er  hundred  of  fence-rails  that  partook  of  the 
oral  of  our  batteries  had  been  firing  briskly  at  magnificent.  Happy  was  he  on  this  evening 
inten  als  throughout  the  day,  and  three  of  them  who  could  find  a scat  or  a place  to  lie  down  bc- 
quickly  opening  again  in  return  of  these  latest  j fore  the  blaze,  neither  windward  nor  leeward 
compliments,  our  persecutors  were  glad  to  retire.  c.xactly,  but  just  between  the  two— where  was 
Off  to  the  right  there  was  still  heavier  work,  enough  of  the  fire’s  generous  glow  without  any 
It  could  not  have  been  more  than  half  a mile  j of  its  smoke  and  sparks. 

distant,  though  hidden  completely  by  an  inter-  The  night  was  passing,  and  despairing  of  onr 
vening  comer  of  the  woods,  whence  it  came  promised  relief  by  another  brigade,  I gathered 
swelling  sometimes  into  a genuine  roar  of  battle  a great  heap  of  cotton  stalks  for  a bed,  and 
that  reminded  us  vividly  of  that  second  day  at  wrapping  up  in  my  blankets,  w'ith  my  feet  thrust 
Shiloh.  Rumoi's  toward  evening  began  to  fly  ' almost  into  the  fire,  essayed  to  sleep.  Perhaps 
thick  and  fast.  The  fighting  on  our  right  w-as  * I should  have  succeeded  in  time,  when  I had 


the  repulse  of  successive  charges  of  the  enemy 
upon  one  of  our  batteries,  or  it  was  the  protec- 
tion of  our  w^orkmcn,  who  were  clearing  a road 
for  our  artillery  through  the  woods  to  a point  com- 
manding Murfreesborough  itself ; again  it  was 
only  a resolute  advance  of  our  skirmishers  in 
the  face  of  a heavy  fire.  As  to  tlie  disposition 
of  our  forces  and  the  plans  of  our  commanders, 
every  body  had  heard  a score  of  statements,  alike 
only  in  their  positiveness,  not  one  of  which  any 
body  more  than  half  believed,  except  the  lone 
fact,  to  w'hich  tlicy  all  seemed  to  bear  certain 
testimony,  that  the  corps  of  M‘Cook  and  Thom- 
as had  marched  across  from  the  direction  of 
Franklin  and  Nolensville,  and  werc  taking  posi- 
tion immediately  on  our  right.  This  was  the 
one  grain  of  reliable  truth  in  a wonderful  mass 
of  exaggeration  and  pure  invention. 

As  rumors  multiplied  speculation  of  course 
grew  more  active.  Should  we  have  a battle 
here  on  the  morrow,  or  would  not  the  next 
morning  find  us  in  peaceful  occupation  of  Mur- 
freesborough, with  Bragg  in  headlong  retreat 
southward — somewhere  ? I have  noticed  among 
old  troops  a growing  disbelief  in  the  probabili- 
ties of  actual  conflict,  an  almost  unconscious, 
instinctive  sort  of  skepticism  os  to  the  immi- 
nence of  battle ; at  least  this  was  true  of  our 
army.  It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  in 
troops  who  had  seen  the  laborious  siege  of 
Corinth  ended  by  a peaceful  evacuation;  and 
whose  experience  in  a subsequent  campaign  of 
toil  and  privation,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
was  little  more  than  a constant  repetition  of  de- 
cisive opportunities  thrown  away  before  their 
eyes  by  opposing  commanders.  And  so,  al- 
though there  was  an  always  present  conscious- 
ness that  it  come  at  any  moment,  few  of 
our  regiment,  I think,  really  believed  the  stem 
trial  by  battle  so  near  at  hand. 

The  day  continued  to  grow  colder  hourly. 
About  noon  there  were  two  or  three  little  rain- 
gusts  blown  down  to  us  from  out  great  heavy 
masses  of  clearly-outlined,  wintry-looking  clouds 
rolling  up  from  the  west  like  great  billows; 
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grown  accustomed  to  the  whistling  of  that  cut- 
ting night-wind  about  my  head ; but  a comrade 
: shortly  called  to  me,  with  the  welcome  intelli- 
• gcnco  that  onr  relief  was  coming  at  last,  and 
^ wc  werc  speedily  marched  back  to  the  woods  for 
the  night. 

Davy,  as  our  senior  corporal  and  ex  officio 
I chief  of  mess,  quickly  seized  upon  a good  stout 
I log  whei'eat  to  kindle  a fire ; and  we  soon  had 
I one  burning  and  blazing  thirty  feet  long,  upon 
; each  side  of  which  we  ranged,  and  sat,  each 
i upon  his  own  outspread  blanket,  enjoying  it. 

I Ah ! that  seems  a pleasant  night  to  me  now,  as 

I I look  longingly,  yet  sadly,  back  to  that  scene 
I around  our  bivouac  fire,  the  last  that  our  mess 
; ever  gathered  around.  Two  of  our  little  party 

of  thirteen,  by  another  night’s  bivouac,  were 
I quietly  slecj>ing  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking, 
and  six  more  lay  wounded  on  the  battle-field, 
j or,  more  fortunately,  in  the  shelter  of  a hospital- 
I tent. 

I The  dawn  broke  in  the  east  by-and-by,  and 
I we  were  stirring  again.  It  was  the  morning  of 
I Wednesday,  December  81,  18G2.  There  was 
j little  firing  directly  in  our  front  this  morning, 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  ominous  signs 
of  preparation  visible  on  every  hand ; and  when 
sixty  rounds  of  cartridges  had  been  distributed 
to  each,  and  a special  detail  told  off  to  bear  away 
the  wounded,  wc  felt  that  it  meant  battle. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  that  the 
sun  was  rising,  though  wc  could  not  sec  it  for 
the  clouds  and  fog,  when  a fierce,  irregular  can- 
nonading broke  forth  away  off  to  our  right,  the 
I sharp,  rattling  fire  of  still  distant  musketry  fill- 
! ing  cveiy  short  interval.  It  was  the  attack  of 
! Hardee’s  rebel  cor])s  upon  our  right.  Sitting 
beside  our  smouldering  fires  we  waited  and  list- 
ened, as  those  sounds  of  conflict  gradually  grew 
nearer,  till  the  sun  broke  through  the  lingering 
damp  and  murk,  and  came  out,  bright  and  glad- 
some, high  up  in  the  eastern  sky.  At  last  wc 
formed ; then  a countermarch  in  the  entangle- 
ments of  that  cedar  thicket ; and  at  “ rest”  we 
waited  again. 
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Presently  Roasseau's  division  came  marching 
slowly  by  to  its  position,  a little  in  advance,  jast 
to  our  right.  Other  troops  were  in  motion  ev- 
ery Mrhere.  We  could  hear  their  cheers  swell- 
ing up  from  our  left  and  far  back  to  the  rear,  as 
the  battle-order,  dated  that  very  morning  “ Be- 
fore Murfreesborough,  Tennessee,’^  was  read  at 
the  head  of  each  regiment — a grand  and  fitting 
prelude,  it  struck  me  then,  to  the  scenes  before 
us-^penned,  doubtless,  by  the  lamented  Garesche, 
whd  fell  a few  hours  later,  one  of  that  day’s  most 
illustrious  victims. 

Meantime  the  storm  of  battle  bore  steadily 
toward  us.  This  is  the  time  for  one  to  think 
and  feel,  before  the  battle,  when  you  can  see 
those  waves  of  death  come  rolling  on,  wild  and 
wrathful,  and  knowing  the  while  that  you  must 
soon  be  the  rock  upon  which  they  must  beat, 
have  only  to  stand  and  passively  await  the 
shock.  But  at  no  time  this  morning  was  there 
much  outward  manifestation  of  feeling.  Men 
clustered  around  little  fires  quickly  kindled — for 
the  air  in  those  woods  was  still  keen  and  frosty 
— and  smoked  and  talked  discursively  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  day’s  events  and  prospects; 
and  I remember  seeing  two  or  three  sitting 
apart  intently  jierusing  stray  copies  of  some  late 
newspaper;  but  there  was  little  levity,  and  a 
settled  expression,  as  of  one  who  goes  to  meet  a 
great  responsibility,  rested  upon  almost  cveiy 
face. 

Perhaps  a half  hour  thus.  Then  we  marched 
out  into  the  corn-field  to  the  left,  and  somewhat 
to  the  rear  of  that  cedar  thicket;  and  there, 
while  wo  waited  for  a brigade  of  Regulars  that 
brought  up  the  rear  of  liousseau’s  division  to 
move  forward  and  give  us  the  clear  field  for  ma- 
noeuvring, had  ample  time  for  a comprehensive 
glance  at  the  shifting  panorama  around  us.  The 
timber  we  had  just  left  shut  us  in  on  the  front  ; 
but  the  open  fields  behind  us,  and  the  turnpike 
all  along  as  far  back  as  we  could  see  it,  were 
checkered  with  dark,  moving  mosses  of  blue  uni- 
forms— here  lost  in  the  shadows  of  a wood,  there 
emerging  again,  in  n little  disorder,  perhaps,  but 
at  this  distance  not  discernible — now  a brief  halt, 
then  onw'ard  once  more — sometimes  by  a flank, 
sometimes  in  line — ^but,  in  the  main,  all  moving 
forward  toward  us. 

Of  all  those  thousands  there  was  need,  too, 
of  every  man.  Our  right,  surprised  and  over- 
powered, had  been  forced  back  in  disorder ; and 
Rosecrans,  compelled  to  abandon  his  matured 
plans  for  attack,  was  already  making  rapid  dis- 
positions for  mere  defense.  We  did  not  know 
the  half  of  the  perils  that  this  morning’s  disas- 
ters had  heaped  around  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland ; yet  there  was  enough  al^ut  us  to  show 
unmistakably  that  it  was  no  longer  acting  upon 
the  aggressive.  Rumor  was  not  prolific,  indeed ; 
but  worse  than  that,  it  was  constantly,  consist- 
ently unfavorable;  and  the  confirmatory  evi- 
dences of  our  eyes  were  scarcely  better.  All 
along  our  left  front  there  was  animated  skirmish- 
fighting  ; upon  our  side,  certainly,  not  an  ad- 
vance. Wounded  men  were  coming  in  from  the 
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woods  before  ns,  with  uniforms  tom  and  bloody, 
and  that  peculiarly  ghastly  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  characterizes  the  sufferers  on  a 
battle-field ; and  the  crash  of  musketry  in  the 
direction  whence  they  came  was  growing  per- 
ceptibly louder  and  nearer  almost  every  minute. 

Yet  I hardly  thought  that  our  turn  had  come 
so  soon,  when,  changing  front  by  a rapid  move- 
ment on  our  left,  “ Forward!”  rang  down  the 
line,  and  the  regiment  swept  up  to  the  cedar 
wood,  into  it,  and  though  for  the  moment  much 
broken  by  the  undergrowth,  fallen  logs,  and 
great  protruding  boulders,  forward  still  for  per- 
haps two  hundred  yards.  The  line  in  advance 
of  us,  a brigade  that  had  passed  us  only  a few 
minutes  before,  had  been  crushed  and  beaten 
back,  and  were  drifting  toward  us  in  utter  con- 
fusion. Organization  and  discipline  were  for- 
gotten ; they  were  fleeing  for  their  lives.  Yet 
there  were  some  courageous  hearts  that  rallied 
again  as  they  reached  our  line,  and  fought  there 
with  us  nobly.  A sudden  halt,  a hurried  align- 
ment, such  as  a body  of  old  troops  comes  to 
make  almost  instinctively,  and  then  I noticed 
that  our  field-officers  had  dismounted  and  were 
commanding  on  foot.  Company  “ B,  ” of  course, 
held  the  regiment’s  extreme  left,  and  I,  in  my 
place,  “at  the  head  of  the  second  platoon,”  had 
not  yet  caught  a single  command,  when  crash 
burst  a volley  from  our  right  wing  and  was 
swiftly  carried  down  the  line,  and  almost  before 
1 had  time  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  the 
rebel  ballets  were  hissing  all  about  us.  We 
were  in  action. 

I despair  of  any  adequate  description  of  battle. 

It  is  one  of  those  things  that  utterly  refuse  the 
investiture  of  language.  One  may  give  his 
hours  unceasingly  to  the  study  of  battle  stories, 
and  at  last  have  no  knowledge  of  its  actual 
realities. 

I only  know  that  it  was  terribly  deadly  earn- 
est work.  There  was  excitement  of  coarse,  but 
every  man  seemed  to  understand  his  duty  and 
know  exactly  how  to  do  it.  I never  had  more 
perfect  or  readier  command  of  every  faculty  in 
my  life.  All  thought  of  personal  danger  was 
over  with  the  firing  of  the  first  shot.  There 
was  no  time  for  fear.  Eveiy  power  of  body 
and  mind  was  bent  to  the  work;  every  eye 
strained  forward  on  that  line  of  dingy  gray, 
with  its  banner,  broad  barred  and  faded,  flaunt- 
ing defiantly  in  the  centre;  wavering,  reeling 
almost,  checked  completely,  as  the  full  weight 
of  our  fire  first  poured  into  their  ranks ; then, 
os  it  seemed,  gathering  strength  from  despera- 
tion, and  pressing  steadily  toward  us.  Their 
formation  was  not  our  thin,  almost  unsupported 
line;  regiment  followed  regiment,  in  deep,  mass- 
ive columns  of  attack,  that  forced  their  way 
forward  with  a momentum  all  but  irresistible. 

I fired  but  three  times  altogether.  Oh  that 
horrible  tempest  of  fire  in  those  few  moments ! 

Then  the  incessant  din  of  musketry,  the  ringings 
in  one’s  cars,  the  smell  and  the  smoke  of  gun- 
powder, the  defiant  cheers,  the  intensity  of  in- 
tellection, the  desperation  even  at  last ! I had 
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just  discharged  roy  second  shot,  this  time  upon 
one  knee,  taking  low  and  deliberate  aim,  when 
I heard  a call  from  behind.  It  was  our  little 
Second  Lieutenant,  soldier  true  and  tried,  who, 
mounted  upon  a boulder  and  bending  slightly 
fonvard,  was  looking  over  our  heads  toward  the 
rebel  line,  now  not  three  hundred  yards  distant. 

“ Fire^  lioys^  fire  ! They  are  advancing 

To  my  dying  day  I shall  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  that  face,  so  fearful  in  its  intensity, 
and  the  concentration  of  every  emotion  in  the 
one  dreadful  idea  of  ]K>ssible  defeat.  I reloaded 
and  iircd  again.  J ust  then  I caught  a glimpse 
through  the  trees  of  another  line  of  dusky  uni- 
forms advancing  toward  our  left.  Five  minutes 
more,  and  without  support,  wo  should  be  out-  j 
flanked.  It  flashed  upon  me  like  lightning,  j 
At  that  moment  a whistling  volley  of  bullets 
came  over  from  that  now  enemy,  and  for  me  the 
battle  was  over. 

I remember  no  acute  sensation  of  pain,  not 
oven  any  distinct  shock,  only  an  instantaneous 
consciousness  of  ha\ing  been  struck ; then  my 
breath  came  hard  and  labored,  with  a croup- 
like sound,  and  with  a dull,  aching  feeling  in 
my  right  shoulder,  my  arm  fell  powerless  at  my 
side,  and  the  Enfield  dropped  from  my  grasp. 

I threw  my  left  hand  up  to  my  throat  and  with- 
drew it  covei*ed  with  the  warm,  bright-red  blood. 
The  end  had  come  at  last!  But,  thank  God, 
it  was  death  in  battle.  Only  let  me  get  back 
out  of  that  deathly  storm  and  breathe  away  the 
few  minutes  that  were  left  me  of  life  in  some 
place  of  comparative  rest  and  security.  It  all 
rushed  through  my  mind  in  an  instant.  I turned 
and  staggered  away  to  the  rear.  A comrade 
brushed  by  me  shot  through  the  hand,  who  a 
moment  before  was  firing  away  close  at  my  side. 

1 saw  feeble  reinforcements  moving  up,  and  I 
recollect  a thrill  of  joy  even  then,  as  I thought 
that  the  tide  of  battle  might  yet  bo  turned  and 
those  rebel  masses  beaten  back,  broken,  foiled, 
disheartened. 

But  my  work  was  done.  I was  growing  faint 
and  weak,  although  not  yet  half-way  out  of 
range  of  Are.  A narrow  space  between  two 
massive,  boulders,  over  which  rested  lengthwise 
the  trunk  of  a fallen  tree,  offered  refuge  and 
hope  of  safety  from  further  danger.  I crawled 
into  it  and  lay  down  to  die.  1 counted  the 
minutes  before  I must  bleed  to  death.  I had  no 
more  hope  of  seeing  the  new  year  on  the  morrow  | 
than  I now  have  of  outliving  the  next  century.  ! 
Thank  God,  death  did  not  seem  so  dreadful,  ; 
now  that  it  was  come.  And  then  the  sacrifice 
was  not  all  in  vain,  falling  thus  in  God’s  own 
holy  cause  of  Freedom.  But  home  and  friends ! 
Oh  the  rush  of  thought  then. 

Let  the  veil  be  drawn  here.  The  temple  of 
memory  has  its  Holy  Place,  into  which  only 
one’s  own  soul  may,  once  in  a great  season,  sol- 
emnly enter. 

The  battle  still  raged.  Only  a little  while 
longer.  Then  the  firing  slackened  and  ceased, 
and  I knew  that  one  side  must  have  given  back 
in  rapid  retreat.  But  which?  I was  lying  a 
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little  off  to  the  left  of  our  direction  of  advance, 
so  that  I had  seen  nothing  except  only  once  or 
twice  a wounded  man  going  to  the  rear,  and 
could  only  take  counsel  of  Hope.  Then  close 
upon  my  right,  though  I still  could  not  see  them, 
the  sound  of  men  marching,  with  shouts  and 
cheers  and  the  confused  clamor  of  a muldtndc 
of  voices  all  talking  at  once.  It  was  the  rebel 
host  rejoicing  over  victory. 

What  followed  I could  only  conjecture.  Since 
then  I have  heard  the  whole  story.  Our  regi- 
I ment  had  held  them  until  overpowered  and  wdl* 

I nigh  surrounded,  giving,  meantime,  many  pre- 
cious minutes  to  our  batteries  to  take  position ; 
and  when  presently  they  came,  eager  and  confi- 
dent, sweeping  on  out  of  the  woods,  across  the 
com  and  cotton  flelds,  upon  our  shattered  lines, 
they  met  a storm  of  missiles — shot  and  shell, 
grape  and  canister,  and  swarms  of  rifle-balls— 
that  speedily  sent  them  in  fragmentaiy^  masses 
back  through  the  woods  whence  they  came. 

And  so  I lay  there,  with  my  head  pillowed  on 
my  blanket,  while  the  battle  swelled  again  around 
and  over  me — bullets  glancing  from  the  sides  of 
stone  that  sheltered  me,  or  sinking  into  the  log 
above  me,  and  shot  and  shell  crashing  through 
the  tree-tops  and  falling  all  about  me.  Two 
shells,  I remember,  struck  scarcely  ten  feet  from 
me,  and  in  their  explosion  covered  me  with  dirt 
and  8])linter8 ; but  that  was  all.  Still  I lived 
on.  I smile  now  as  I think  of  it,  bow  1 kept 
raising  my  left  hand  to  see  if  the  flnger-nails 
were  growing  white  and  purple,  as  they  do  when 
one  bleeds  to  death,  and  wondered  to  find  them 
still  warm  and  ruddy.  Hemorrhage  must  have 
ceased  almost,  and  the  instincts  of  existence 
said,  “ Live !”  Then  came  the  agony  of  waiting 
for  removal  from  the  field.  How  I longed  and 
looked  for  some  familiar  face,  as  our  men  twice 
charged. up  into  that  wood,  directly  over  me; 
but  they  belonged  to  another  division,  and  had 
pther  work  to  do  than  bearing  off  the  wounded. 

But  in  those  intermissions  of  battle  when,  for  I 
several  minutes  together,  there  was  scarcely  a 
shot  from  either  side,  why  was  there  no  help 
given  us?  Where  w^as  the  ambulance  detail 
of  my  own  regiment,  that  was  made  only  this 
j morning  ? Perhaps  assistance  was  near,  but  1, 
lying  off  there  alone  and  thus  hidden  away, 

I might  l>e  overlooked.  In  my  blouse  pocket  was 
a new  knit  sleeping-cap,  sole  luxury  of  my  camp- 
life,  sent  a month  before  from  home.  I drew  it 
out,  not  without  some  difficulty,  and,  elevating 
it  on  a stick,  began  waving  it  vigorously.  But 
there  was  no  one  to  heed  the  signal,  and  by-and- 
by  I gave  it  up  in  despair. 

I had  lain  down  upon  my  outspread  rubber 
blanket  with  my  overcoat  on,  in  the  same  dress 
and  equipment  with  which  we  had  gone  into  ac- 
tion ; but  the  afternoon  sun  was  losing  its  power, 
and  I began  to  feel  cold  and  miserable.  Pres- 
ently there  was  another  lull  at  our  part  of  the 
line,  ns  the  battle  surged  away  off  along  the  left, 
and  I resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort  to 
reach  the  rear.  Twice  I fell  back,  unable  to 
rise ; but  tlie  third  attempt  w'as  successful.  To 
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mj  astonishment,  I found  myself  able  to  walk 
without  much  difficulty ; but  1 had  no  strength 
to  lavish  unnecessarily,  and  reluctantly  leaving 
my  blanket,  my  haversack,  and  canteen,  as  a 
prize  for  some  fortunate  rebel,  I wandered  away 
back  toward  our  lines.  Across  those  corn  and 
cotton  fields  again,  now  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  wounded — our  own  blue  and  the  rebel  gray 
mingled  together — heedless  alike  of  the  piteous 
calls  and  prayers  from  every  side  for  the  assist- 
ance I could  not  give,  and  of  the  perils  of  shot 
and  shell  whistling  past  me ; and  at  last  1 reach- 
ed the  turnpike,  faint  and  exhausted.  A little 
further  down  I came  to  a little,  low  log-cabin, 
with  its  strip  of  red  flannel  fluttering  before  it 
to  indicate  its  present  use,  its  two  small  rooms 
crowded  hours  before  with  the  wounded  and 
dying,  and  scores  more  sitting  or  lying  around 
smoking  fires  on  the  outside.  Ambulances  were 
coming  and  going,  freighted  with  their  precious 
burden  of  maimed  and  helpless  humanity  ; and  | 
still  the  wounded  were  accumulating  constantly. 

I remember  the  almost  hopeless  weariness 
with  which  I sat  down  before  the  fire  to  wait 
my  tom  for  removal,  when  a familiar  voice  call- 
ed me.  It  was  one  of  my  own  company,  who 
had  escaped  this  morning’s  ordeal  of  fire  by  a 
fortunate ’detail  a few  weeks  before  on  the  “Pi- 
oneer Corps,”  and  whose  kindness  to  me  in  this 
hour  shall  have  an  abiding  place  in  my  remem- 
brance. He  took  off  my  cartridge-box,  of  which 
I had  in  vain  tried  to  unburden  myself,  cleared 
for  me  a better  place  by  the  fire,  rolled  up  a bar- 
rel for  me  to  rest  against,  and  as  soon  os  possi- 
ble procured  me  a seat  in  an  ambulance ; then, 
vrith  such  feeble  thanks  as  I had  strength  to  give 
him,  we  were  driven  off. 

The  road  was  blockaded  with  troops  and  con- 
fused masses  of  artillery,  ammunition  trains, 
and  ambulances;  and  stragglers,  singly  or  in 
fragmentary  squads,  skulked  about  every  where. 
The  afternoon  was  waning  fast,  when  we  finally 
reached  the  field-hospital  of  our  division,  which 
had  been  established  the  day  before  about  five 
miles  back  from  Murfreesborough.  It  was  a 
motley  collection  of  tents — hospital,  Sibley,  wall, 
bell,  flies,  any  thing,  indeed,  that  could  be  found 
and  made  to  afford  shelter — pitched  in  a promis- 
cuous heap  in  a large,  open  meadow,  sloping  up 
from  the  turnpike  off  to  the  left.  No  one  could 
direct  ns  to  the  hospital  of  the  Sixth  Ohio,  and 
I was  little  able  to  go  farther;  so  a place  was 
presently  made  for  me  among  our  comrades  of 
the  Ninetieth,  where  I found  needful  care  and 
rest  at  last. 

In  kind,  skillful,  tenderest  hands,  Reader, 
though  strangers  all,  1 felt  that  I was  among 
friends  at  once.  Perhaps,  though  you  can  not 
have  portion  in  the  gratitude  that  welb  up  in 
my  soul  while  I recall  their  unwearied  minis- 
tries, you  will  yet  share  in  my  confidence  as  I 
end  here  the  story  of  my  part  “in  the  Ranks,” 
and  may  not  be  unwilling  to  listen  to  a few 
words  from  me  about  my  experiences  “in  the 
Hospiud-fl/ter  Stone  River.” 
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Behind  us  the  road  stretched  back  to  the  east, 

On,  through  the  meadows,  to  Danbury  town. 

Silent  we  sat,  for  our  hearts  were  full, 

Silently  watched  the  reddening  sky. 

And  saw  the  clouds  across  the  west 
Like  the  phantoms  of  ships  sail  silently. 

Robert  had  come  with  a story  to  tell, 

I knew  it  before  he  had  said  a word — 

It  looked  from  his  eye,  and  it  shadowed  his  face — 

He  was  going  to  march  with  the  Twenty-third. 

We  had  been  neighbors  from  childhood  up— 

Gone  to  school  by  the  solf-same  way, 

Climbpd  the  same  steep  woodland  paths. 

Knelt  in  the  same  old  church  to  pray. 

We  had  wandered  together,  boy  and  girl. 

Where  wild  flowers  grew  and  wild  grapes  hung ; 

Tasted  the  sweetness  of  summer  days 
When  hearts  are  true,  and  life  is  young. 

But  never  a love-word  had  crossed  his  lips. 

Never  a hint  of  pledge  or  vow, 

Until,  as  the  sun  went  down  that  night. 

His  tremulous  kisses  touched  my  brow. 

“Jenny,”  he  said,  “Pvo  a work  to  do 
For  God  and  my  country  and  the  right — 

True  hearts,  strong  arms,  are  needed  now, 

I dare  not  stay  away  from  the  fight. 

“ Will  you  give  me  a pledge  to  cheer  me  on — 

A hope  to  look  forward  to  by-and-by? 

Will  you  wait  for  me,  Jenny,  till  I come  back  ?” 

“I  will  wait,”  I answered,  “until  I die.” 

The  May  moon  rose  as  we  walked  that  night 
Back  through  the  meadows  to  Danbury  town, 

And  one  star  rose  and  shone  by  her  side — 

Calmly  and  sweetly  they  both  looked  down. 

The  scent  of  blossoms  was  in  the  air. 

The  sky  was  blue  and  the  eve  was  bright. 

And  Robert  said,  as  he  walked  by  my  side, 

“Old  Danbuiy  town  is  fair  to-night. 

“ I shall  think  of  it,  Jenny,  when  far  away, 

Placid  and  still  ’neath  the  moon  as  now — 

I shall  see  it,  darling,  in  many  a dream. 

And  you  with  the  moonlight  on  your  brow.” 

No  matter  what  else  were  his  parting  words — 

They  are  mine  to  treasure  until  I die, 

With  the  clinging  kisses  and  lingering  looks, 

The  tender  pain  of  that  fond  good-by. 

I did  not  weep— I tried  to  be  brave — 

I watched  him  until  he  was  out  of  sight — 

Then  suddenly  all  the  world  grew  dark, 

And  I was  blind  in  the  bright  ^|^y^  I night 
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Blind  and  helpless  I slid  to  the  ground 
And  lay  with  the  night-dews  on  my  hair, 

Till  the  moon  was  down,  and  the  dawn  was  up, 
And  the  fresh  May  mom  rose  clear  and  fair. 

Ho  was  taken  and  I was  left — 

Left  to  wait  and  to  watch  and  pray — 

Till  there  came  a message  over  the  wires, 
Chilling  the  air  of  the  August  day. 

Killed  in  a skirmish  eight  or  ten — 

Wounded  and  helpless  as  many  more — 

All  of  them  our  Connecticut  men — 

From  the  little  town  of  Danbury,  four. 

But  I only  saw  a single  name — 

Of  one  who  was  all  the  world  to  me : 

I promised  to  wait  for  him  till  I died — 

O God,  O Heaven,  how  long  will  it  be? 


THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE 
NEGRO  SLAVE. 

Third  Paper, 

IN  all  instances  which  I remember  to  have 
noticed  with  reference  to  such  fact,  I have 
found  among  the  religious  slaves  of  the  South 
traces,  more  or  less  distinct^  of  a blending  of 
superstition  and  fctichism,  modifying  their  im- 
pressions of  Christianity.  These  traces  become 
much  more  definite  and  tangible  in  proportion 
as  the  direct  line  of  the  slave’s  descent  can  be 
traced  backward  to  the  pure  African  stock,  and 
diminish  rapidly  as  the  mulatto  element  pre- 
vails. I have  selected  the  subjects  of  the  sketches 
in  this  paper  as  illustrations  of  the  different  forms 
which  this  element  of  the  slave’s  religious  life 
assumes.  And  as  these  subjects  were  aged  ne- 
groes, and  possessed  of  a full  share  of  the  intel- 
ligence common  to  their  class;  and  as,  moreover, 
they  had  enjoyed  from  early  youth  the  usual  ad- 
vantages of  religious  culture,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  presenting  the  fairest  illustrations  of 
this  peculiarity. 

AUNT  SARAH  IN  THE  “MAZEa” 

One  of  the  most  sensible,  reliable,  and  obe- 
dient servants  that  I ever  had  was  Aunt  Sarah. 
She  was  for  many  years  our  favorite  “house- 
servant” — sometimes  housekeeper,  sometimes 
nurse,  sometimes  cook ; but  in  all  her  relations 
kind,  gentle,  and  thoughtful. 

When  Sarah  first  became  a member  of  our 
family  she  was  about  forty-five  years  old,  and 
was,  as  she  declared,  “ done  past  bein’  foolish.” 
She  stood  high  in  her  own  estimation,  and  was 
proud  of  possessing  a superabundance  of  “real 
white-folks  sense.”  She  had  very  little  charity 
for  the  follies  of  “dem  young  niggers;”  and 
none  at  all  for  “dc  no  ’count  ways”  of  some  of 
the  other  servants  in  the  family.  Whatever  else 
she  was,  she  was  always  serious,  earnest,  and 
above  ‘ ‘ bein’  triflin.’  ” These  traits  are  worthy 
of  notice,  because  they  show  that,  however  they 
may  in  some  lights  appear,  yet  Sarah’s  “ mazes” 
werp4p  her  very^rious  realities. 
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Indeed  the  history  of  her  life  had  had  a direct 
tendency  to  make  her  sober  and  thoughtful. 

Much  of  it  had  been  a life  not  only  of  unrequited 
toil  and  hardship,  but  one  of  toils  endured  and 
hardships  experienced  almost  wholly  among 
strangers.  She  was  a “hired”  senant,  her 
master  being  too  poor  to  keep  her  at  home,  and 
depending  upon  the  “ hire”  of  herself  and  chil- 
dren for  his  own  support.  Her  experience  of 
life  was  not  an  unusual  one  among  slaves,  who 
often,  reared  almost  in  luxury  by  an  indulgent 
mistress,  become  at  that  mistress’s  death  the 
property  of  some  one  of  the  children  or  heirs  of 
the  estate,  who  by  his  idleness  and  dissipation  is 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  even  destitution.  As 
the  son  of  her  “ ole  missus”  Sarah  had  some 
respect  for  her  master ; but  for  his  dissipation, 
and  shiftlessness,  and  neglect  of  his  family,  she 
had  no  small  measure  of  contempt.  And  a few 
months  spent  after  her  mistress's  death  in  her 
new  homo  had  so  disgusted  her  that  she  de- 
manded to  be  hired  out,  that  she  might  be 
“ bringin’  in  somehn  to  keep  up  de  family.” 

So  hired  out  she  was,  often  amidst  the  brutal 
and  driving  “white  trash,”  who  kept  her  in  rags 
and  hunger,  while  her  hire  was  paid  yearly  to 
her  master — and  expended,  not  for  the  family, 
but  in  the  indulgence  of  his  whisky-drinking  and 
petty-gambliiig  propensities.  Thus  for  fifteen 
years  had  Sarah — now  become  “old  Sarah,” 
and  thus  entitled  to  the  universal  cognomen  of 
“Auntie” — been  drinking,  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  life-experiences,  those  draughts  of  sorrow 
which  had  produced  in  their  effects  the  matured 
growth  and  ripened  sedateness  of  her  charac- 
ter. 

It  was  a bright  day  in  her  calendar  and  in 
ours  when  she  first  came  to  live  with  us.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  holidax's,  the 
season  for  all  yearly  “ hirings.”  I had  never 
seen  Sarah,  but  had  heard  of  her  good  qualities, 
and  had  taken  a long  lease  of  her  on  the  strength 
of  her  reputation.  The  last  day  of  the  Chrismas 
had  come,  and  with  it  w'as  to  come  our  acquisi- 
tion. We  were  in  great  expectancy,  and  were 
discussing  probabilities  and  possibilities  con- 
cerning her,  when  the  door  opened,  and,  with 
a low  courtesy,  she  stood  before  us. 

“ Your  servant,  massa;  your  servant,  missus,” 

Then  a pause,  and  the  hands  meekly  folded 
before  her.  She  was  as  black  as  ebony,  vciy 
short,  very  angular ; dressed  in  yellow  stripes, 
and  with  an  enormous  head-handkerchief  and 
heavy  plantation  shoes.  Altogether  she  was  not 
imposing,  but  her  countenance  w'as  expressive 
of  energy,  and  she  looked  smart,  good,  amiable, 
and  cheerful,  and  we  were  satisfied.  Little  did 
w'e  then  conceive  of  even  the  half  of  the  quali- 
ties and  virtues  which  were  enshrined  in  that 
wiry,  hardened  form,  and  which  were  at  our 
sole  disposal  by  reason  of  the  fifty  dollars  to  be 
annually  paid  her  drunken  master.  What  we 
especially  wdsh  our  readers  to  understand  from 
our  introduction  of  Sarah  thus  is  that  she  was 
not,  and  from  the  circumstances  could  not  have 

been,  a romantic  or  sentimental  creature,  full  of 
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fancies  and  vagaries,  and  artfully  seeking  to  im- 
pose her  visions  and  dreams  upon  more  simple 
and  credulous  people.  Such  a physiological 
embodiment  as  hers  never  developed  much  fancy, 
and  such  a life-history  of  toils  and  hardening 
processes  would  have  effectually  eliminated  any 
tendencies  to  cultivate  the  romantic,  had  her  na- 
ture been  by  any  possibility  receptive.  Her  face 
was  altogether  honest,  with  its  deeply-marked 
lines  of  suffering;  and  her  whole  expression 
clearly  evinced  those  plain,  practical,  sensible 
qualities  which  had  gained  her  so  good  a reputa- 
tion. 

And  yet  she  was  given  to  what  she  called  her 
“ Mazes.**  Of  these  she  had,  to  our  knowledge, 
three  distinct  attacks  during  a period  of  two 
years,  and  then  they  passed  away  with  her  “con- 
version.” Those  who  are  learned  in  psycholog- 
ical analysis,  and  in  spiritual  manifestations, 
may  define  symptomatically  their  characteris- 
tics, and  explain  them  with  technical  theolog- 
ical accuracy.  I shall  only  give  the  facts  as  they 
at  the  time  awakened  my  astonishment  by  their 
suddenness,  and  by  the  wholly  inexplicable 
manner  in  which  they  came  and  departed. 

Maze  Number  One  was  a night  scene,  and 
was  altogether  frightful  and  even  appalling.  It 
occurred  at  midnight;  and  to  understand  the 
suddenness  and  startling  character  of  the  inci- 
dent, as  far  as  it  affected  ourselves,  one  must 
first  understand  something  of  that  part  of  South- 
ern domestic  economy  which  relates  to  servants’ 
“quarters.**  These  are  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  mansion  of  the  white  family,  and  to 
them  the  house-servants  are  expected  to  retire 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  concluded.  They 
are  the  negroes*  home-sanctuaries,  and  afford 
them  greater  or  less  Opportunities  for  retire- 
ment and  the  performance  of  their  own  imme- 
diate domestic  avocations.  Here  is  garnered 
their  humble  wealth,  consisting  in  part  of  a rough 
bedstead,  and  a bed  filled  with  refuse  chicken- 
feathers.  This  latter  article  forms  no  small 
item  in  the  inventory  of  the  slave’s  personal 
property ; and  if  not  composed  of  merchantable 
live-feathers,  is  generally  so  full  of  a certain  un- 
feathcred  life  that  its  banishment  from  the  man- 
sion is  dictated  by  a thoughtful  regard  for  the 
undisturbed  comfort  of  the  white  family.  Aunt 
Sarah,  in  her  domestic  tastes,  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  customs  of  her  race,  and  was  general- 
ly found  after  dark  in  her  cabin ; unless,  perhaps, 
there  were  cases  of  sickness,  when  she  would 
sleep  upon  a blanket  on  the  floor  by  the  bed  of 
the  patient  to  whom  she  was  ministering. 

It  was  also  the  usual  summer  custom  in  the 
country  village  where  wo  were  living  to  sleep 
with  unbolted  doors  and  open  windows,  wholly 
unapprehensive  of  burglars  and  all  night-walking 
gentry.  This  feature  of  Arcadian  simplicity  was 
rendered  tolerable  by  the  vigilance  of  the  neigh- 
borhood patrol,  composed  of  slave-owning  white 
citizens.  These  were  formed  into  regular  com- 
panies ; and  in  squads  of  half  a dozen  or  more, 
under  the  command  of  a captain,  performed  in 
regular  course  their  weekly  services,  arresting 


and  whipping  all  such  perambulating  darkeys 
as,  without  “passes”  from  their  owners,  were 
sky -larking  and  chicken  - stealing  around  the 
neighborhood.  Not  having  the  fear  of  “ mazes** 
before  our  eyes,  we  had  never  experienced  the 
necessity  of  being  more  careful  with  our  doors 
than  were  our  neighbors,  until  Maze  Number 
One  taught  us  greater  caution. 

This  occurred,  as  we  have  said,  at  midnight. 
We  were  slumbering  in  all  the  serene  and  bliss- 
ful obliviousness  which  “ tired  Nature *s  sweet  re- 
storer** sheds  down  upon  innocent  mortals,  when 
we  were  startled  from  our  slumbers  by  the  most 
dismal  shrieks  and  howls  which  ever  made  night 
hideous : short,  quick,  hound-like  yelpings,  sub- 
siding into  the  deepest,  hollowest,  most  agoniz- 
ing groans  ever  vented  by  tortured  humanity. 
Before  I could  tear  myself  from  the  hold  of  my 
terror-stricken  wife  the  door  was  burst  open,  and 
in  rushed  Aunt  S^]:ah  with  the  wildest  horror 
depicted  upon  her  countenance.  I had  never 
before  seen  her  without  her  head-dress,  and  if 
each  individual  hair  was  not  on  end  the  tight 
twists  of  tangled  wool  certainly  were  “like 
quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.”  Her  eyes, 
expanded  and  glassy,  seemed  wildly  starting 
from  their  sockets ; and  her  hands  were  spread 
out  before  her  as  if  deprecating  the  approach  of 
some  fearful  vision.  There  was,  moreover,  per- 
ceptible in  the  moonlight  a peculiarly  pallid, 
lifeless  hue  cast  over  her  bloodless  countenance, 
not  exactly  a paleness,  but  a lustreless,  wooden- 
like  appearance,  appalling  and  even  sickening 
to  witness.  After  standing  thus  a moment  with 
arms  extended,  and  every  muscle  strained  to  a 
statue-like  rigidity,  she  suddenly  uttered  a shriek, 
and  turning  slowly  around  fell  prone  upon  the 
floor;  arms  still  outspread,  and  eyes  retaining 
their  glassy,  wild,  vacant  expression.  Then 
succeeded  most  dreadful  groans,  the  inten'als 
between  which  were  filled  with  desponding, 
heart-rending  ejaculations. 

“ O Lord,  I’m  damned ! O master,  I’m  in 
hell ! O Jesus,  do  save  me ! Pm  in  hell!  Fm 
IN  HfeLL ! O Jesus,  do  save  me  I” 

And  this  with  a depth  of  energy  and  hoarse- 
ness of  utterance  the  very  embodiment  of  woe. 
I shall  never  forget  that  night’s  spectacle,  nor 
the  unavailing  efforts  to  rouse  the  poor  creature 
from  her  seeming  trance,  and  convince  her  that 
she  was  still  upon  earth.  “Oh,  my  sins!  O 
Jesus,  I’m  in  hell!  O 7naster,  I’m  damned!” 
were  all  the  responses  which  the  most  assiduous 
kindness  could  wring  from  her.  And  thus  for 
half  an  hour  she  continued,  bathed  in  a cold 
sweat,  and  with  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  until 
at  last  her  agony  ceased  from  utter  prostration. 
Then,  in  a half-bewildered  state,  she  rose  and 
went  to  her  cabin,  leaving  impressed  upon  our 
minds  in  vivid  imagery  a scene  so  full  of  horror 
and  utter  abjectness  that  the  morning  dawned 
before  we  again  lost  consciousness  in  slumber. 

The  next  morning  Sarah  came  as  usual  to 
bring  us  fresh  water,  and  perform  her  accustom- 
ed services  of  attendance  upon  her  mistress.  In 
reply  to  the  questions  concerning  her  night  ad- 
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venture  she  quickly  said  she  was  “in  a maze,” 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  event  rather  credit- 
able than  deplorable.  Her  appearance  gave  no 
index  of  any  unusual  emotion  having  shaken 
her ; and  she  manifested  no  regret  for  the  oc- 
currence, nor  ever  intimated  that  she  dreaded  a 
renewal  of  her  vision.  She  was  simply  “ in  a 
maze,  missus,”  leaving  the  impression  upon  our 
minds  that  though  mazes  might  be  very  myste- 
rious to  us,  yet  she  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  such  little  coincidences.  This  was  Maze 
Number  One,  and  in  its  character  assimilated 
to  the  marvelous  and  horrible. 

Maze  Number  Two  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  became  simply  ridiculous.  This  occurred 
nearly  a year  afterward,  and  when  we  had  re- 
moved to  another  locality.  During  this  inter- 
val Sarah  had  given  no  indication  of  any  special 
spiritualistic  tendencies.  By  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness of  disposition  and  uhselfish  devotion  to 
our  interests  she  had  deeply  ingratiated  herself 
in  the  affections  of  her  new  master  and  mistress. 
To  the  children  she  had  become  a second  mo- 
ther, and  the  little  ones  preferred  her  society 
and  ministrations  to  those  of  their  own  mother, 
who,  being  an  invalid,  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
linquish them  almost  wholly  to  their  sable  at- 
tendant. Indeed,  we  had  so  long  since  ceased 
to  regard  that  “maze”. as  any  thing  else  but  a 
fearful  vision  of  the  past,  that,  when  referring  to 
it,  wo  were  more  than  ever  puzzled  to  account 
for  its  singular  phenomena.  So  quiet ! so  sens- 
ible! so  undemonstrative!  how  had  good  old 
Sarah  ever  been  the  subject  of  such  a vagary  ? 
And  os  if  more  thoroughly  to  confuse  all  our 
reasonings  upon  the  subject,  this  second  maze 
came  in  broad  daylight.  It  was  then  no  som- 
nambulistic feat,  growing  out  of  disordered  di- 
gestion or  incipient  dyspepsia.  The  physical 
theorists  upon  the  subject  wxre  nonplused.  It 
was  only  what  old  Sarah  had  termed  it — “a 
maze and  so  far  it  was  but  some  unknown, 
undescribed  spiritualistic  manifestation,  called 
into  acthdty  by  something  like  an  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  of  her  innate  and  persistent  wick- 
edness. And  then  this  second  maze  certainly 
was  unlike  the  first;  but  inasmuch  as* it  never 
fully  developed  itself,  it  could  not  be  rigidly  an- 
alyzed and  classed  as  a perfected  phenomenon. 
Still,  as  Sarah  called  this  also  a “maze,”  it 
must,  in  her  opinion  at  least,  have  belonged  to 
a category  similar  to  that  of  the  former.  As 
before,  we  shall  give  but  the  facts,  leaving  the 
more  philosophical  among  our  readers  to  locate 
and  classify  them  as  they  may  deem  most  satis- 
factory to  themselves. 

This  maze  occurred  on  Sunday  morning. 
Sarah  as  usual  had  performed  her  weekly  tasks, 
and  as  Sunday  was  a day  of  cheerful  rest  with 
her,  we  were  the  more  surprised  at  the  gloom 
and  despondency  which  were  plainly  evinced 
during  the  early  morning.  It  was  Sarah’s  spe- 
cial pride  upon  important  occasions  to  join  the 
younger  house-girls  who  waited  in  the  dining- 
room, and  at  such  times  to  confine  her  personal 
services  at  the  table  to  master  and  mistress. 
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Every  Sunday  was  a kind  of  holiday,  and,  dressed 
in  her  best  for  the  occasion,  she  had,  as  usual, 
this  morning  placed  herself  at  mistress’s  chair, 
as  a special  servant.  During  the  breakfast  she 
seemed  unusually  serious,  and  before  its  comple- 
tion suddenly  left  the  table  and  retired  to  her 
own  cabin.  Some  two  hours  afterward,  as  the 
family  were  about  leaving  for  church,  Sarah  was 
summoned  that  she  might  receive  from  her  mis- 
tress the  keys,  w'hich  conveyed  the  formal  sur- 
render of  house,  store-rooms,  children,  and  prem- 
ises in  general  into  her  faithful  guardianship. 

But  no  Sarah  was  to  be  found.  Her  bell  was 
loudly  rung,  and  her  name  called  by  officious 
little  darkeys  in  every  key-note  of  piping  child- 
hood, still  there  was  no  response : what  could  it 
mean  ? was  she  sick  ? or  had  she  herself  gone  to 
church  in  some  sadden,  unannounced,  and  un- 
permitted manner  ? 

Supposing  the  former  of  these  possibilities 
the  probable  one,  I started  for  Sarah’s  cabin, 
and  entered  the  door  upon  my  mission  of  inves- 
tigation. A glance  was  sufficient.  Slie  stood 
erect  in  her  cabin,  the  same  rigidity  of  feature, 
the  same  staring,  glassy  eyes  and  bloodless  coun- 
tenance— she  was  again  in  a “maze;”  but  not 
of  that  utterly  wretched  and  demoniacal  kind 
which  had  characterized  her  former  night-vision. 

She  seemed  utterly  regardless  of  my  presence, 
and  would  not  reply  to  my  inquiries,  and  not 
until  I had  taken  hold  of  her,  and  turned  her 
completely  round,  rather  suddenly,  did  she  mani- 
fest any  appreciation  of  my  attentions.  The 
whirl  which  I had  given  her  had  brought  her 
right-about-face  full  fronting  the  door  of  her 
cabin.  This  opened  into  the  yard,  beyond  which 
was  a larger  yard  openmg  into  a beautiful  oak 
grove  of  several  acres.  This  grove  was  at  times 
a favorite  resort  of  Sarah’s,  and  she  frequently 
spent  an  hour  or  more  with  our  little  babe  in 
her  arms,  walking,  meditating,  and  singing  relig- 
ious hymns  to  her  protegd. 

Whether  the  sudden  confronting  of  this  shady 
retreat  awakened  peculiar  religious  associations 
and  remembrances  no  one  can  tell ; but  the  sight 
of  it  seemed  to  have  a very  moving  effect  upon 
j Sarah.  Gazing  fonvard  with  a far-rcacliing, 
glaring  vision,  she  commenced,  slowly  raising 
her  hands  and  bringing  the  palms  gently  to- 
gether, ejaculating,  “O  Jesus!  O Jesus!  O 
Jesus!”  the  repetitions  increasing  in  quickness 
with  each  utterance.  When  she  had  thus  reached 
the  climax  of  rapidity  in  her  ejaculations,  she 
suddenly  clapped  her  hands  above  her  head  with 
great  violence,  and  with  a loud  shout  of  “ O 
Jesus!”  and  a high  leap  from  the  door-step  of 
the  cabin,  she  broke  for  the  gi*ovc,  hands  clap- 
ping and  shouts  mcanw^hile  continuing. 

I Anticipating  some  such  episode,  I had  placed 
myself  a short  distance  from  her  cabin,  so  that 
she  could  pass  through  the  gate  but  by  coming 
within  my  reach ; and  I thought  I had  better 
j arrest  her.  My  first  pass  caught  her  turban, 
wliich  most  faithlessly  gave  way  and  exposed 
j her  mass  of  peculiar  head-tangles,  usually  so 
! carefully  covered.  The  second  gathered  the 
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wool  itself,  which  furnished  one  of  the  finest 
holds  possible  for  retaining  an  escaping  fugitive. 
After  two  or  three  desperate  leaps,  made  with 
maddened  energy,  the  poor  creature  finding  her- 
self firmly  held,  dropped  suddenly  upon  her 
knees,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  in  most  dismal 
and  far-reaching  bowlings. 

By  this  time  the  whole  household  were  gath- 
ered upon  the  back  galleiy  of  the  mansion,  and 
were  looking  on  in  excited  wonder.  It  was,  too, 
the  hour  for  church,  and  along  the  sidewalk,  in 
front  of  the  residence,  the  worshipers  were  pour- 
ing toward  the  sanctuary.  I began  to  find  my- 
self in  a quandary.  Should  I hold  on  or  let  go  ? 
If  the  latter,  the  poor  creature  might  rush  ma- 
niac-like to  the  woods  and  inflict  upon  herself 
injury.  If  I continued,  in  full  view  of  the 
passers-by,  I,  a preacher,  would  evidently  be 
slandered,  and  charged  with  cruelty,  and  raising 
an  uproar,  and  committing  a serious  violation 
of  the  Sabbath  to  the  great  annoyance  of  sober- 
minded  church-going  citizens.  And  yet  I must 
do  something.  Old  Sarah  was  shouting  like  a 
maniac. 

I had  heard  of  the  influence  of  cold  water  in 
hysterical  cases,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  I had  better  try  its  virtues  in  this  instance. 
Calling  upon  my  man-servant,  who  was  wonder- 
ingly  viewing  the  scene,  I quickly  had  a bucket 
of  water,  fresh  from  the  adjoining  well,  placed 
upon  the  ground  before  me. 

Now  commenced  the  Hydropathic  treatment 
of  the  mazes ; and  a more  perfect  cure  was  never, 
probably,  more  ridiculously  effected. 

With  my  right  hand  firmly  entwined  in  her 
entangled  wool-twists,  and  the  backet  of  water 
resting  before  her  upon  the  ground,  and  with 
her  face,  which  from  her  low  stature  was,  when 
kneeling,  but  about  a foot  above  the  bucket, 
slightly  bent  over  it,  I commenced,  with  my  left 
hand  hollowed  into  an  extemporized  scoop,  my 
application.  , 

“O  Jesus!*’  shouted  old  Sarah,  with  mouth 
fully  extended.  And  ker^swash  went  a hand- 
ful of  water  into  the  opened  orifice. 

“ O Jesus !”  Again  ker^swash  went  the  wa- 
ter as  soon  as  her  mouth  was  opened.  And  so 
on  at  each  howling  ejaculation.  This  was  con- 
tinued until  the  first  bucket  of  water  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  patient  had  become  evidently 
sobered  by  the  process.  Her  muscles  had  re- 
laxed their  rigidity,  her  iris  had  contracted  to 
its  natural  dimensions,  and  I had  sufficient  as- 
surance from  the  general  quiet  and  composed 
condition  of  the  patient  that  the  diagnosis  had 
been  correct,  and  the  subject  was  in  a fair  way 
of  recovery.  While  the  second  bucket  of  water 
was  being  brought  there  was  a partial  return 
of  the  paroxysms.  But  this  was  accompanied 
by  an  evident  exercise  of  the  reflective  facul- 
ties, and.  so  far  the  symptoms  were  additionally 
favorable.  Sarah  had  evidently  returned  from 
her  state  of  rapt  ecstasy,  and  was  conscious  of 
earthly  relations  and  impressions.  She  now  com- 
menced a new  order  of  shoutings,  and  addressed 
to  her  earthly  rather  than  heavenly  master. 
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“Oh,  master!  is  you  a preacher V* 

Ker-swashy  as  before,  went  the  tranquilizing 
fluid  into  the  suddenly  opened  orifice. 

“ Oh,  massa ! is  you  a preacher?” 

No  answer;  but  the  steadily-impelled  fluid 
went  into  every  opening  and  crevice  of  her  now 
relaxed  countenance,  and  wherever  else  the  laws 
of  gravity  gave  it  entrance. 

“ Oh,  is  you  a preacher,  massa  ?” 

Water  ns  before,  and  thus  on  until  the  sec- 
ond backet  was  exhausted.  At  the  approach 
of  the  third  bucket  the  patient  wholly  subsided. 

A glance  at  her  face  was  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  raging  demon  of  her 
fancy  was  exorcised.  She  was  calm,  placid, 
and  m^k-eyed  as  she  had  ever  been  when  the 
troubling  spirit  was  not  upon  her. 

“ My  dear  massa,  don’t  go  for  trow  dat  water 
in  my  face.  What  am  de  matter  ?” 

“Why,  Sarah,  you  are  dangerously  sick,  and 
I am  trying  to  cure  you.  Do  you  know  what 
you  have  been  doing?” 

“ No,  massa ; I only  knows  dat  I had  a maze, 
an*  when  I comes  to  I all  wet  wid  dc  water.” 

“Well,  if  you  feel  better,  go  change  your 
dress,  and  go  in  to  your  mistress.” 

“ Yes,  massa,  I be  dere  d'rectly.” 

And  sure  enough,  with  her  face  much  bright- 
er for  the  washing  it  had  received,  and  beaming 
with  smiles  and  joyfulrtess,  and  in  the  glories  of 
a clean  dress  and  towering  turban,  Sarah  soon 
presented  herself  for  inspection. 

This  was  Maze  Number  Two,  and  the  reflec- 
tions to  which  the  incidents  gave  rise  were  much 
more  satisfactory  to  me  than  those  which  grew 
out  of  the  occurrences  of  the  former  maze.  I 
was  now  satisfied  that  these  states  were  in  some 
way  produced  by  Sarah’s  peculiar  views  of  her 
sinfulness.  Though  she  could  give  no  intelli- 
gible account  of  her  feelings,  nor  of  their  ante- 
cedents, and  could  show  no  logical  connection 
between  her  thoughts,  ideas,  or  emotions,  and 
the  transcendental  state  into  which  she  was 
thrown,  yet  the  Attempted  escape  to  the  grove, 
and  the  appeal  tq  massa’s  being  a “ preacher,” 
showed  conclusively  that  she  herself  connect^ 
the  facts  of  her  condition  with  the  expression  in 
some  form  of  religious  susceptibility. 

But  my  doubts  and  uncertainties  were  never 
fully  at  rest  until  after  Maze  Number  Three. 

This  was  wholly  satisfactory. 

This  final  exhibition  of  Sarah’s  peculiar  form 
of  religious  sensibility  occurred  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  about  a twelvemonth  from 
the  second  manifestation.  In  the  interval  much 
pains  had  been  taken  by  Aunt  Sarah’s  mistress 
to  instruct  her  fully  in  the  true  nature  of  re- 
pentance, conriction,  and  the  method  of  pardon 
through  an  atoning  Saviour.  These  lessons  had 
not  been  without  their  effect,  doubtless,  though 
we  could  hardly  call  the  effects  perceptible. 

Sarah  once  or  twice  intimated  pretty  plainly 
that  “white  folks  was  different  from  cullud  pus- 
sons,”  and  didn’t  seem  to  like  a religion  much 
that  was  not  at  all  in  the  line  of  her  emotions. 

I think,  too,  that  she  was  very  much  affected 
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about  the  time  of  the  last  maze,  by  attendance 
at  a camp-meeting,  where  she  seemed  to  enjoy 
herself  intensely.  Any  how,  it  was  not  long 
after  this  camp-meeting  that  Maze  Number  Three 
occurred. 

This  happened  in  the  early  part  of  a beautiful 
summer  evening.  My  wife  and  I were  sitting  by 
an  open  window,  enjoying  the  exquisite  loveliness 
of  our  surroundings.  The  moonlight  slept  quiet- 
ly and  in  checkered  patches  upon  the  lawn  before 
us ; the  mocking-birds  were  nestling  in  the  trees 
above  us ; the  roses,  jasmines,  and  myrtle-blooms 
were  making  the  air  almost  sickening  with  the 
wealth  of  their  fragrance.  Suddenly,  from  the 
fields  beyond  the  lawn,  came  up  a loud,  pro- 
longed shout  of  rejoicing : “ O Jesus ! O glory ! 
O Jesus ! O glory  !’*  accompanied  by  a clapping 
of  hands,  a wild,  hysterical  laugh,  and  “Bress 
de  good  Lord  Jesus!”  “Tse  happy!”  “Halle- 
lujah !”  and  then  a sudden  burst  of  singing: 

“I  want  to  go  where  Jesus  gone, 

An’  play  *pon  de  golden  harp, 

An*  play  ’pon  de  golden  harp, 

An’  play  ’pon  de  golden  harp ; 

I want  to  go  where  Jesus  gone. 

An’  play  ’pon  dc  golden  harp.” 


“ Oh,  bressed  Jesus ! Hallelujah !” 

Aunt  Sarah  was  again  in  a maze. 

Soon  we  saw  her  approaching.  She  came 
slowly  up  the  hill,  and  across  the  lawn,  talking 
to  herself,  but  without  any  of  the  violent  actions 
which  had  before  characterized  her  mazes.  She 
was  talking  to  herself,  but  quite  audibly ; 

“ Sins  all  gone,  bress  do  Lord ! Leff  um 
down  dere  under  dat  tree.  Amen ! bress  de 
Lord ! Took  ’emself  right  out’n  ’emself.  Neb- 
ber  go  back  no  more — no,  bress  de  Lord  I”  And 
here,  catching  sight  of  her  mistress  at  the  win- 
dow: “Oh,  missus,  I done  got  forgibness.  I 
so  full  ob  glory.  De  dear  Lord  Jesus,  missus. 
I got  de  forgibness.” 

“ Have  you  had  a maze,  Sarah  ?” 

“Yes,  missus,  but  de  maze  all  gone  now. 
Seen  de  Lord  Jesus,  down  uhder  dat  chainy- 
berry  tree.  Done  got  forgibness  for  all  my 
sins!  Glory  be  to  Jesus,  missus!  I got  de  for- 
gibness.” 

And  so  it  afterward  seemed  in  fact.  Sarah 
had  no  more  “mazes.”  From  that  night  she 
walked  meekly,  humbly,  and  happily,  in  the 
light  of  her  newly-found  pardon.  A feiv  weeks 
afterward  I received  her  into  the  church,  and 
during  the  after-years  that  she  remained  with 
us  she  was  a happy,  devoted  Christian.  That 
vision  seen  in  her  prayerful  vigils,  under  the 
china-tree,  had  shed  a never-failing  light  into 
her  heart,  bringing  a quiet  and  assuring  peace 
to  her  before-time  troubled  spirit.  I u.sed  often 
afterward  to  contrast  her  air  of  deep,  placid  re- 
pose, with  the  horrible,  appalling  spectacle  of 
her  first  maze-agony ; and,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
faith  far  less  unreserved  than  her  own,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  she  had  heard  and 
proved  the  promise  of  the  “Blessed  Jesus”  in- 
vitation : “ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.” 
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GIFTS  OF  HEALING. 

It  has  been  a great  question  among  theolog- 
ical experts,  whether  religion  changes  a man’s 
constitutional  propensities.  So  far  as  regards 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  we  can  very  f)Ositively 
affirm,  that  Old  Elihu  was  not  deprived  of  many 
evil  and  exceedingly  sinful  propensities,  nor  of 
his  carnal  appetites,  nor  debasing  superstitions, 
by  any  amount  of  ancient  piety  which  he  may 
aforetime  have  possessed,  nor  by  any  active 
present  piety,  of  which  he  possessed  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  his  daily  guidance  and  respectability. 

And  yet  be  was  an  old  and  creditable  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  How  old  he  was,  no  one, 
not  even  himself,  could  tell.  He  professed  to 
remember  incidents  of  the  invasion  of  South 
Carolina  by  the  British;  but  he  was,  notwith- 
standing, very  vigorous  and  active,  and  was  far 
from  considering  himself  among  the  superan- 
nuated. He  had  been  all  through  his  long  life 
an  attendant  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  it  he  had  con- 
tinued a member  of  the  church.  He  was  also 
possessed  of  an  ordinary  share  of  intelligence; 
and  it  was  a matter  of  some  interest  to  examine 
minutely  his  character,  and  sec  how  largely  the 
moral  and  spiritual  elements  had  become  devel- 
oped, during  his  life-long  attendance  upon  the 
Gospel  ministry.  During  the  four  years  in 
which  he  was  a member  of  my  church  and  fam- 
ily, I had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  spiritual  attainments ; and  though  I 
have  no  expectation  that  I can  do  justice  to  his 
sense  of  the  moral,  the  religious,  and  the  super- 
natural, yet  as  his  was  a jxiculiar  character,  and 
as  the  peculiarities,  so  far  as  affected  by  his  re- 
ligious knowledge,  resolved  themselves  into  dis- 
tinct elements,  we  can  perhaps  best  describe 
them  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

And,  first,  Yi\s  Religions  Attainments. 

The  manifestation  of  the  strictly  religious  ele- 
ment in  Elihu’s  character  was  limited  to  his 
peculiar  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  For  this, 
the  preparation  commenced  on  the  Saturday 
evening  previous.  The  first  duty,  and  one 
which  was  paramount  to  all  other  duties  in 
Elihu’s  theolog}%  was  the  providing  liberally 
for  his  own  inner-man.  Not  that  he  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  supposed  wants  of  others, 
but  that  he  did,  with  an  intensity  peculiar  to 
himself,  appreciate  most  heartily  the  joys  of  a 
“big  feed,”  whenever  he  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  accomplish  it.  One  could,  however,  f»ardon 
this  weakness,  in  consideration  of  the  benevo- 
lent charity  which  he  extended  even  to  the 
brutes  around  him,  to  whom  he  w’as  always 
most  liberal.  He  often  boasted  that  “ nothin’ 
never  went  hongry  whar  he  was,”  and  as  a rale 
of  practice  his  own  performances  were  its  fullest 
confirmation.  So  that  it  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  Elihu’s  Sunday  anticipations  that 
he  should,  on  the  Saturday  night  previous,  make 
his  unfailing  purchases  of  such  luxuries  as  seem- 
ed to  him  worthy  of  being  devoured  on  such  a 
serious  occasion. 

After  the  breakfast — which  he  always  cooked , 
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himself,  and  which  joint  operation  of  cooking  ; 
and  eating  occupied  seldom  less  than  three  ; 
hours — Elihu  having  ceased  from  his  task  of  i 
inward  furnishing,  next  proceeded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  outward  adorning,  in  which  department 
he  was  also  a man  of  extensive  resources.  He 
possessed  in  common  with  most  of  his  race  a 
strong  passion  for  accumulation.  In  his  case 
the  passion  was  most  largely  developed  in  the 
department  of  old  clothes ; and  his  long  expe- 
rience in  life  had  enabled  him  to  make  a most 
surprising  collection.  Daring  the  week-days, 
this  collection  was  safely  tumbled  away  in  a 
large  deal  chest  securely  padlocked,  and  I doubt 
if  it  was  ever  fully  ventilated  except  upon  the 
Sabbath  occasions.  But  on  Sunday  morning 
the  treasure-house  was  opened,  and  the  various 
garments  were  studiously  arranged  upon  an  old 
clothes-line,  which  in  preparation  for  the  cere- 
mony had  been  previously  extended  across  the 
centre  of  his  cabin.  The  arranging  of  the  arti- 
cles having  been  satisfactorily  completed,  Elihu 
would  place  himself  in  a meditative  attitude,  I 
and  survey  the  effect  with  regard  to  its  general 
impression.  If  this  was  satisfactory,  an  old 
candle-box — his  usual  seat — was  placed  before 
the  motley  assortment,  and  the  question  of  the 
selection  for  the  daily  service  was  carefully  con- 
sidered. When  this  was  decided  there  was  a 
shaving  process  to  bo  accomplished,  and  Elihu 
was  soon  attired  for  the  performance  of  his  de- 
votions. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  devoutness  and 
dignity  with  which,  when  thus  suitably  adorned, 
Elihu  emerged  from  his  cabin  with  stately  hat, 
white  neckcloth,  and  fantastic  cane ; and  slow- 
ly, almost  grandly,  proceeded  to  church.  On 
other  days  the  middle  of  the  road  came  most 
natural ; on  Sundays,  ho  conscientiously  kept  on 
the  sidewalk.  On  week-days,  if  a stray  dog 
passed  near  him,  the  unlucky  cur  was  always 
greeted  with  a kick ; on  Sunday  he  would  pause 
at  the  crossing  for  the  same  cur  to  pass  before 
him.  So  sedate,  and  formal,  and  dignified  was 
he,  that  to  see  him  you  would  think  earthly  pas- 
sion seldom  ruffled  the  smoothness  of  his  sanc- 
tity. And  so  when  in  church.  Whose  head 
so  erect  in  praise,  or  whose  knees  so  pliant  in 
prdyer  as  Elihu’s  ? Who  attended  more  scru- 
pulously to  the  singing,  or  more  devoutly  to  the 
sermon  ? Who  in  a more  devoted  manner  de- 
posited so  regularly  the  dime  upon  the  table  when 
contributions  were  solicited  ? And  though  he 
never  prayed  nor  exhorted,  yet  in  all  forms  and 
appearances  he  was  as  punctilious  as  a Pharisee. 

And  this,  as  far  as  I could  ever  learn,  was 
the  sum  total  of  Elihu’s  religion.  He  was  for 
four  years  in  my  service,  and  I never  heard  from 
his  cabin  the  voice  of  prayer  or  any  sound  of 
devotion.  He  was  in  religion  an  intense  form- 
alist, and  his  character  in  this  particular  is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  because  so  rare  among 
his  emotional  and  demonstrative  people. 

I can  not,  therefore,  say  more  about  the 
strictly  religious  element  of  Elihu’s  character, 
because  there  was  not  much  of  this  element  to 


; speak  of.  And  perhaps  I can  not  better  express 
;the  cause  of  ray  inability  to  do  this  than  by 
i quoting  one  of  his  own  wise  aphorisms,  repeated 
to  me  when  I had  once  expressed  surprise  that 
he  had  so  soon  dispatched  bis  allowance  at  noon- 
day. “ Massa,  de  short  horse  soon  curried.” 

As  for  his  morals^  they  were  not  creditable  to 
a church-memlier  who  had  received  so  much  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  who  professed  such  de- 
vout sanctity  upon  the  Sabbath.  As  a hus- 
band, he  was  not  above  the  reproach  of  incon- 
tinency ; and  I had  reason  to  suspect  his  liberal 
appropriation  of  the  contents  of  my  com-crib  to 
supply  his  own  exhausted  exchequer.  His  con- 
science was,  however,  fully  shielded  from  any 
remorseful  twinges  by  a peculiar  theory  of  the 
meum  and  tuum  which  he  upon  one  occasion  ex- 
pounded for  my  especial  benefit. 

Among  the  most  annoying  pests  of  the  South- 
ern communities  are  the  keepers  of  the  “dog- 
geries,” or  petty  stores,  for  the  public  retailing 
of  sundry  groceries  in  general,  and  the  private 
I or  clandestine  vending,  by  barter  or  sale,  of  mis- 
erable poisonous  whisky.  This  latter  “gro- 
cery,” under  the  provincial  cognomen  of  “corn- 
juice,”  “red-eye,”  and  “ tangle-leg,”  although 
vended  in  direct  defiance  of  the  statute  made 
and  provided,  is  by  far  the  most  heavy  article 
of  traffic,  and  is  purchased  by  the  negroes  not 
so  often  for  cash  as  for  corn,  cotton,  and  such 
other  plantation  products  as  they  can  success- 
fully steal  from  their  masters.  These  articles 
are  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  the  lofts 
and  other  out-of-the-way  places  of  the  “dog- 
gery,” and  when  the  location  is  in  the  midst  of 
a large  planting  community,  and  afar  from  com- 
petitors, it  is  not  unusual  for  the  proprietors  of 
' these  whisky  shanties  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
considerable  fortunes. 

Among  the  sufferers  by  such  illicit  traffic  was 

our  neighbor,  Squire  H , and  so  largely  had 

he  suffered  from  the  purloining  by  his  own  ne- 
groes  that  the  subject  had  become  one  of  public 
notoriety.  Wishing  to  sound  Elihu  upon  the 
facts  of  the  rumors,  and  learn  something  of  their 
character  and  extent,  I one  day  introduced  the 
matter  to  his  notice  by  the  following  questions : 

“Do  you  know  Squire  H ’s  negroes?” 

“Yes,  massa,  I knows  some  of  dem  incon- 
siderably. I finds  my  wife  in  dat  neighbor- 
hood.” 

“ What  kind  of  boys  are  they,  Elihu  ? Do 
you  consider  them  honest  ?” 

“Well,  massa,  dat  am  a hard  question.  Nig- 
gers’ qualities  varies.  I specs  some  on  um  only 
jess  omary.” 

“What  have  you  heard  abont  their  stealing 
the  wheat  from  the  gin-honse  (cotton-gin)  ?” 

“Well,  massa,  ’ports  is  variss,  but  ’ports  is 
oncertain;  sometime  de  dogs  barks  when  de 
coon  ain’t  dar.” 

“ But  Squire  H is  very  liberal  to  his  ne- 

groes. I shouldn’t  think  they  would  steal  from 
their  own  master.” 

Now  this  was  purposely  touching  upon  very 
sensitive  ground.  Elihu  carried  the  key  to  my 
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own  corn-crib,  and  I was  quite  certain,  from  the 
frequent  and  sudden  diminution  of  the  pile  with- 
in, that  some  of  it  went  to  pay  for  the  increase 
of  his  extensive  wardrobe.  He  didn’t  flinch, 
however,  but  was  only  a shade  more  thoughtful 
os  he  replied. 

Well,  Sah,  dere  is  niggers  wat  steals,  and 
dere  is  niggers  wat  don’t  call  dat  stealin’.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  Because  it  is  their 
own  master’s?” 

“Nigger  take  wat  nigger  raises.” 

Elihu  had  thus  his  own  theory  of  morals, 
and,  unlike  some  other  moralists,  his  practice 
conformed  rigidly  to  his  theory.  How  he  ex- 
tended his  doctrine  to  the  com,  which,  as  the 
crib  rapidly  failed  when  it  ought  not,  I was 
obliged  to  purchase,  and  that  “nigger”  didn’t 
raise,  I never  ascertained ; for  though  doubtless 
he  could  by  varying  the  principle  have  adjusted 
the  theory,  yet  1 found  no  modification  of  his 
practice. 

Should  the  inference  seem  unavoidable  that 
Elihu’s  religious  profession  was  all  a sham,  and 
that  he  was  an  unworthy  member  of  the  church, 
1 must  solicit  for  him  a little  charity.  The 
reader  does  not  yet  fully  understand  Elihu.  He 
had  his  peculiar  views  of  religion,  and  his  faith 
sought  rather  to  manifest  itself,  not  in  the  de- 
partment of  everyday  morality,  but  soared  into 
the  loftier  region  of  the  supernatural.  Elihu’s 
religion  was  a power;  it  defended  him  from 
evil  spirits,  and  enabled  him  to  perform  gifts  of 
healing,  and  in  thesd  departments  he  sedulous- 
ly cultivated  it. 

Passing  by  his  cabin  door  soon  after  he  had 
become  a member  of  my  colored  family,  I ob- 
served that  over  the  door  had  been  nailed  an  in- 
verted horse-shoe.  Now  as  Elihu’s  special  de- 
partment was  the  stable,  and  as  he  was,  more- 
over, noted  for  his  great  skill  as  an  hostler,  I at 
first  imagined  that  it  was  a professional  sign, 
denoting  that  the  occupant  within  was  desirous 
of  performing  for  his  friends  some  specific  achieve- 
ments in  farriery.  On  questioning  him,  how- 
ever, I found  that,  instead  of  being  placed  as  an 
insignia  of  his  art,  the  horse-shoe  was  rather  a 
charm  against  certain  magical  arts  performed 
by  certain  supernatural  agencies  denominated 
witches. 

“ What  is  that  over  your  door,  Elihu  ?” 

“Dat  fur  witches,  massa.” 

“For  what?” 

“Witches,  massa.  Nebber  sleep,  no  how, 
widout  horse-shoe  to  keep  out  de  witches.” 

“ What  are  witches,  Elihu  ?” 

“Massa  nebber  hear  tell  of  Mars  Suttle’s 
horses?” 

Now  “Mars  Suttle”  was  a very  prominent 
member  of  a church  to  which  I preached  in  an 
adjoining  neighborhood.  He  was  in  some  re- 
spects a gentleman  of  unusual  native  talents, 
and  as  I often  enjoyed  his  hospitality  when  in 
his  vicinity,  Elihu  considered  that  he  was  quoting 
>\'eighty  authority. 

“ What  of  Squire  Suttle’s  horses  ?” 

“ Witches  ride  dem  lass  winter  almos’  to  deff.” 


“ Who  says  it  was  done  by  witches?” 

“Mars  Suttle  catch  um  heself.  He  too 
smart  for  ’em  any  how.  Dey  no  ride  his  horses 
nex’  time.” 

‘ ‘ Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? I don’t  under- 
stand you.  What  do  you  mean  by  catching 
witches  ?” 

“ Kill  de  man  dat  ’witch  ’em.  Mars  Suttle 
know  for  to  fetch  ’em  for  sure.” 

“How  did  he  do  it?” 

“ Druv  de  nail  right  trew  him,  massa.  So  de 
man  die,  an’  de  witches  nebber  come  no  more.” 

“ A nail  through  him  ?” 

“ Sartain,  massa.  Cut  him  out’n  de  paper, 
an’  nail  him  ’gin  de  plank  in  de  barn,  an’  dat 
man  die  for  sartain  an’  for  sure.  Mars  Suttle 
know  how  to  fetch  ’em  dat  time.  Dis  nigger  no 
fool  nudder.  Go  ask  Mars  Suttle.” 

The  amount  of  all  which  story  was — as  I aft- 
erward learned  from  one  of  Squire  Suttlc’s  neigh- 
bors— that  the  Squire  had  two  sources  of  anxi- 
ety— the  one  a superstitious  weakness,  and  the 
other  a couple  of  rollicking,  dare-devil  sons,  w’ho 
roamed  the  country  round  in  uproarious  frolick- 
ing, while  all  the  time  the  father  supposed  them 
in  bed  and  quietly  sleeping.  In  these  midnight 
frolics  the  Squire’s  carriage-horses  were  made 
to  sufifer,  and  he  having  more  than  once  in  the 
early  morning  found  his  stable -door  carefully 
locked,  the  key  in  the  house,  and  the  horses 
within  the  stable  covered  with  sweat  and  dust, 
and  with  every  indication  of  hard  night-driv- 
ing, conceived  the  idea  that  a neighW,  with 
whom  he  was  not  upon  good  terms,  had  malicious- 
ly delivered  them  over  to  be  worried  to  death 
by  witches,  whose  night-riding  "was  not  upon 
broomsticks,  as  of  old,  but  upon  the  Squire’s 
identical  carriage-horses.  To  test  the  question 
of  witch-working  the  suflerer  had  employed  an 
infallible  though  somewhat  dangerous  ordeal. 
This  was  to  cut  out  of  paper  an  image,  more  or 
less  accurate,  of  the  person  possessing  the  witch- 
working power,  and  pierce  the  image  with  a 
sharp  nail  through  the  region  where  the  heart 
was  supposed  to  be  located,  nailing  it  thus  to 
the  wall  of  the  building  frequented  by  the  witches, 
and  lo!  in  a short  time,  the  witch-worker,  if 
guilty,  would  begin  to  pine  away,  and  would 
gradually  die,  and  the  witches  be  released  from 
further  service.  This  the  Squire  liad  done  se- 
cratly,  and  the  wicked  neighW  suspected  had, 
sure  enough,  died,  and  the  Squire’s  horses  were 
no  more  night-ridden. 

All  these  things  Elihu  had  learned  from  the 
servants  in  the  Squire’s  family,  and,  being  a 
mortal  enemy  to  witch-workers,  he  bad  exulted 
greatly  in  the  Squire’s  triumph.  Hence  his 
“Mars  Suttle  know  how  to  fetch  ’em  dat  time, 
an’  dis  nigger  no  fool  nudder.” 

From  the  fact  that  “ Mars  Suttle’s”  theory  of 
witches  corresponded  so  exactly  with  that  of  Eli- 
hu  I inferred  that  they  had  both  been  taught  by 
the  same  kind  of  teacher.  The  Squire  had 
learned  it  probably  when  a child  from  his  negro 
nurse,  and  Elihu  imbibed  it  as  a necessary  part 
of  his  native  superstition. 
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Another  phase  of  his  super-sensuous  concep- 1 
tion  of  religion  was  the  supposed  power  which 
its  possessor  received  to  perform  certain  mirac- 
ulous cures  both  upon  animals  and  fellow-mor- 
tals. I 

My  first  realization  of  this  new  method  of  the 
application  of  religion  to  the  successful  achiev- 
ing of  results  in  practical  life  was  Elihu’s  suc- 
cess with  one  of  my  horses. 

I had  obtained  from  Virginia  a thorough-bred 
mare,  which  I had  set  apart  for  my  own  especial 
use  as  a saddle-horse.  During  the  overland 
journey  the  mare  had  become  quite  emaciated, 
and  was,  upon  its  arrival,  delivered  over  to  Eli- 
hu,  with  a request  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  in  the  way  of  recuperating  and  developing 
the  valuable  animal.  For  several  weeks  all  his 
exertions  seemed  ineffectual.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  his  skill  as  an  hostler  was  in 
that  whole  region  unparalleled.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, a marked  improvement  became  evident, 
and  Elihu,  who  had  been  suffering  deep  morti- 
fication from  his  previous  failure,  became  corre- 
spondingly jubilant. 

*‘Foun’  de  bars  Chairs)  at  lass,  massa,”  said 
he  one  morning,  as  I was  expressing  my  gratifi- 
cation at  the  visible  improvement  of  the  animal. 
“Hah  ’im  seal-fat  in  tree  week  longer.” 

‘‘  Found  what?”  said  I,  in  real  astonishment. 

“ De  bars,  massa : ’tort  I’d  git  d’rections  ’pon 
dat  mission.” 

“ What  hairs  and  what  mission  ? I don’t  un- 
derstand you.” 

Elihu  here  scratched  the  wool  behind  his 
right  ear  in  a very  mysterious  manner,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  throw  no  more  light  upon 
my  darkened  intelligence.  By  dint  of  much 
questioning  I at  last  drew  out  of  him  this  in- 
formation: that  he  had  for  a time  sought  in 
vain  for  certain  specific  hairs,  growing  under 
the  fore-shoulder  of  the  animal,  which  hairs, 
if  plucked,  sectmdwn  arttm^  held  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  in  a certain  manner, 
chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with  the  horse’s  food, 
would  result  in  the  rapid  fattening  of  the  ani- 
mal. To  find  these  hairs  needed  a kind  of 
spiritual  direction,  which  for  a time  he  had  been 
unable  to  obtain.  He  had  all  the  time  been 
pulling  the  wrong  hairs,  as  was  evident  fn>m  the 
horse’s  unchanged  condition.  But  now  the  fat- 
tening process  had  commenced,  showing  that  he 
had  received  “right  d’rections  ’pon  dat  mission.” 

But  it  was  not  until  some  months  after  this 
event  that  I was  fully  enlightened  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Elihu’s  gifts  of  working,  as  manifested  in 
another  direction  and  upon  a loftier  theatre.  He 
also  exercised  the  gifts  of  healing,  for  the  relief 
of  human  infirmities. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  I 
was  reading  in  my  bedroom,  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  the  “ nine  o’clock  drum-beat,”  the 
signal  for  all  wandering  darkeys  to  hurry  home, 
and  also  for  the  setting  of  the  vigilant  night- 
patrol  to  guard  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 
Suddenly  Elihu,  unannounced,  stood  before  me,  I 
dressed  in  a dignified  suit  and  looking  profound-*! 


ly  important.  He  was  evidently  bound  upon 
some  errand.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  extending  his  hand  imperatively : 
massa;  please,  Sir?” 

“Pass!  for  what?” 

“ Sent  for,  Sir,  d’rectly.  Muss  go  to  Mars 
John  Hewitt’s.” 

“ John  Hewitt’s ! why,  it  is  at  least  five  miles. 
What  are  you  going  there  for  this  time  of  night  ? ” 

“ Obleeged  to  go.  Sir.  Crissey  got  her  palate 
down.” 

“Got  what?” 

“Palate  down,  Sir.  Mars  Hewitt  say  come 
d’rectly.  Pass^  if  you  please,  Sir.” 

“ What  does  he  want  you  for?” 

“I  pulls  up  de  palate,  Sah.” 

“How  pull  it  up?” 

“Well,  I gits  d’rections,  Sah,  an’  I pulls  up 
de  palate.” 

“ Well,  houj  do  you  pull  it  up  ?” 

I “ Finds  de  bar,  Sah,  up  here”  (placing  his  fore- 
finger upon  the  apex  of  his  skull),  “an*  pulls  de 
palate  up.” 

“ How  do  you  know  which  hairs  to  pull  ?” 

At  first  no  reply,  but  a mysterious  scratching 
back  of  the  ear.  Upon  the  question  being  repeat- 
ed, and  after  a pause — 

“ Well,  I knowsy  Sir,  but  I can’t  splanicate. 
I does  it  offen,  Sir.” 

“ Whose  palate  did  you  ever  pull  up  ?” 

“ Sent  for,  by  de  white  folks,  Sir,  all  roun’  de 
country.” 

This  I afterward  ascertained  was  true.  Elihu 
was  widely  known  as  possessing  the  mysterious 
gift.  Of  course  “ the  pass”  was  given,  and  he 
departed  upon  his  healing  mission. 

After  this  I ceased  to  judge  of  Elihu’s  re- 
ligion as  I did  of  that  of  more  ordinary  mortals. 
He  was  outwardly,  on  Sundays  and  at  all  meet- 
ings, a rigid  moralist,  and  as  such  he  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  church-discipline.  His  pecul- 
iar view  of  the  spiritual  and  the  supernatural 
rendered  hopelessly  impossible  any  other  faith 
than  that  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  perfonn 
successfully  his  works  of  sublime  mystery. 

A REUGIOUS  IMPROVISATRICE. 

Aunt  Maria  was  a “ child’s  nurse.”  She  be- 
longed to  my  brother’s  colored  family  in  South- 
ern Mississippi.  She  was  a most  respectable 
negress,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  tall,  portly,  and 
scrupulously  neat  in  person  and  appearance. 
She  was  always  well  dressed,  and  as  an  import- 
ant part  of  her  adornments  she  displayed,  upon 
even  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  a remarkably 
showy  and  well-arranged  turban — a sure  mark 
of  her  belonging  to  “de  ’stocacy.”  She  wAs  a 
faithful,  honest,  and  very  responsible  servant, 
and  considered  herself  capable  not  only  of  direct- 
ing and  counseling  all  “ de  niggers,”  but  also 
of  advising,  and  even  reproving,  her  own  mis- 
tress and  the  “white  family”  generally. 

This  sense  of  authority  doubtless  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  her  business  was  to  take  care  of, 
raise,  and  “’tend  ’pon”  massa’s  children,  re- 
ceiving them  at  their  birth,  and  having  the  al- 
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TDOst  exclusive  care  of  them  until  well  grown, 
and  as  it  is  but  a short  step  from  governing  the 
children  to  governing  the  parents,  Maria  con- 
sidered herself  at  liberty  to  take  that  responsi- 
bility, especially  with  her  mistress. 

“ Now,  missus” — she  would  say,  whenever  the 
mother  extended  to  the  younger  children  any 
unusual  indulgence  — “now,  missus,  you  jess 
gwine  to  ruing  dat  chile.  I knows  you  is.  I 
wants  dat  chile  brot  up  in  de  ammunition  ob  de 
Lord,  but  you  gwine  to  done  ruing  dat  chile, 
notwithstandin’  accordin.*  ” 

Sometimes  she  would  say,  “Missus,  dat  not 
de  way  to  raise  de  chile.  You  ’sponsible  ’fore 
God  for  dat  chile,  missus.  S’pose  you  dress  urn 
so  fine  de  debbil  make  um  proud,  den  how  you 
gwine  sarcumvent  dat  possibility?  Missus,  I 
wants  dat  chile  raised  ’cordin’  to  de  gos-pill.” 

From  this  conspicuous  anxiety  that  suitable 
religious  impressions  and  gospel  training  should 
be  secured  for  “ de  precious  offsprings,”  it  must 
not  be  infeiTed  that  the  white  family  were  des- 
titute of  the  graces  and  practice  of  piety.  The 
family  was  a Christian  household.  It  was  only 
Maria's  intensified  religious  disposition  which 
gave  her  anxieties  this  direction.  This  also  as- 
sumed other  forms  of  development.  She  had 
become,  from  long  habit,  accustomed  to  refer 
every  incident  and  event  in  her  own  private  his- 
tory to  the  Lord,  inviting  his  particular  attention 
for  good  or  for  evil  upon  all  around  her,  as  they 
chanced  to  be  her  friends  or  enemies.  Such  fa- 
miliarity argued  either  a very  high  degree  of 
spiritual  attainments,  or  else  an  utter  want  of 
reverence  for  the  Deity.  Which  it  was,  let 
every  man  judge  according  to  the  light  which  is 
in  him. 

The  wealth  of  Maria’s  affections  was  about 
equally  divided  between  the  children  and  a cher- 
ished brood  of  chickens,  her  own  special  proper- 
ty. These  chickens  being  in  more  danger  than 
the  children,  were  daily  placed  by  Maria  under 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  the  Deity  him- 
self, lest  they  should  bo  by  profane  and  evil- 
minded  persons  stolen  and  devoured.  This  com- 
mittal of  her  personal  property  to  the  care  of  a 
special  Providence  was  made  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, while  she  was  performing  her  accustomed 
duties,  }>erhaps  rocking  the  child  to  sleep — Ma- 
ria singing  her  requests  to  the  Deity  in  the  form 
of  an  improvised  lullaby.  Here  again  it  will 
bo  noticed  that  Maria’s  method  of  “ committing 
her  ways  unto  the  Lord”  savored  either  of  great 
devoutness  or  of  great  irreverence. 

One  thing  soon  manifested  itself.  With  all 
her  professed  devotion  Maria  had  nothing  of 
that  gentle,  forgiving  spirit  toward  her  enemies 
which  we  are  taught  to  consider  a legitimate 
fruit  of  the  Gospel.  This  at  first  led  mo  to 
doubt  whether  ^laria  was  a very  intelligent 
Christian,  so  far  as  regarded  the  spirit  of  her 
profession ; and  I became  after  a time  fully  con- 
vinced that  her  Christianity  was  more  persistent 
and  offensive  than  meek,  patient,  and  orthodox. 

At  the  time  of  which  I now  speak  an  Irish- 
man named  Dan  was  employed  by  Maria’s  mas- 


ter as  gardener ; and  he,  with  his  family,  occu- 
pied the  “gardener’s  house,”  not  far  from  Ma- 
ria’s cabin.  Now  Dan  and  his  family  were 
Catholics,  and  they  had  persuaded  I^Iaria  and 
others  of  the  colored  servants  to  attend  Mass, 
and  witness  their  imposing  forms  of  worship. 
All  this  pleased  Maria  sensibly,  until,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Catholic  profession,  an  afflictive 
event  occurred  which  conclusively  convinced 
Maria  that  all  Catholics  were  a set  of  hypo- 
crites and  impostors.  This  event  was  to  ]^^aria 
one  of  great  importance.  In  fact,  some  one 
stole  her  chickens. 

Maria  referred  her  sorrows,  feelings,  and 
wishes  during  this  afflictive  bereavement,  as  all 
expected  she  would,  to  a tribunal  no  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  Omnipotent  Deity. 
But  her  original  manner  of  doing  this  struck 
me — a comparative  stranger  to  her  methods — 
as  something  quite  unusual  in  Christian  jwacticc 
and  experience.  However,  her  peculiar  method 
did  not  long  remain  a novelty ; it  became  a daily 
exercise,  and  continued  so  as  long  as  her  sor- 
rows continued  poignant.  This  peculiar  man- 
ner of  recounting  her  sorrows  to  the  Deity  was 
exhibited  under  the  form  of  a daily  chant.  And 
I am  obliged  in  all  truthfulness  to  mention  also 
that  Maria  did,  in  addition,  what  a Christian 
should  not  have  done ; that  is,  she  invoked, 
through  the  same  medium,  the  infliction  of  dire- 
ful punishment  upon  the  supposed  offender. 

Nothing  could  convince  Maria  that  these  of- 
fenders were  any  others  than  her  former  friends 
— the  gardener’s  family,  though  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  to  justify  her  suspicions.  It 
was  very  fortunate  for  them,  however,  innocent 
if  they  were,  that  Maria’s  petitions  were  not 
availing.  During  the  continuance  of  these  feel- 
ings of  bereavement  and  of  injury,  we  would 
have  at  least  once  a day  a scene  something  like 
the  following ; 

We  would  be  sitting  upon  the  veranda  quiet- 
ly smoking,  or  reading,  or  chatting,  as  the  in- 
clination prompted,  when  suddenly  would  rise 
upon  the  profound  stillness  of  the  scene  a strong, 
high-keyed,  nasal  plaint,  indignant  and  doleful, 
half  chant,  half  recitative,  and  most  profoundly 
earnest : 

“ Oh‘h-h^hy  Jesus  I Oh~h-hrh^  Jesus  1 
Ad'  dey  nmke  long  prayers. 

An'  dey  elng  long  psalms. 

But  dey  steal  my  chick-ins,  Lonl : 

Oh-k-h^  Jesus!  Oh-h-k^  Jesus 

Then,  as  an  interlude,  would  follow  a contin- 
uous humming  sound,  as  if  gathering  up  her 
feelings  into  metrical  shape ; and  again  would 
the  plaint  burst  forth : 

“An*  dey  go  to  dmreh. 

An*  dey  make  long  prayers, 

An*  dey  make  dere  long  con-fcaslona ; 

But  dey*  11  all  be  damned 
In  dat  drcflFnl  day; 

For  doy  steal  ray  chlck-lns.  Lord : 

Jesus!  Gh^H^hy  Jesus! 

“Soon,  Lord,  come  domi, 

In  de  burnin’  fire, 
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Wid  de  brimstone  hot, 

An*  make  dcm  'mazed; 

I'or  all  dere  lios^ 

An*  derc  'poc-a-Hics; 

For  dey  steal  my  chick-ins.  Lord : 

Oh-h-h^  Jesual  Oh-h<^  JeamP' 

This  I learned  at  the  time  was  not  the  only 
occasion  of  Maria's  peculiar  method  of  anathe- 
matizing. Whenever  displeased  by  any  event,  or 
the  victim  of  any  arrangement  which  oflfended 
against  her  own  wishes  imposed  upon  her  pe- 
culiar hardship,  the  Lord,  the  family,  and  the 
neighbors  were  all  sure  to  hear  of  it,  at  short 
intervals,  and  until  she  had  soothed  her  own  feel- 
ings by  the  violence  of  her  chants  and  recita- 
tions. 

How  far  all  this  was  a legitimate  Christian 
exercise  others  and  not  ourselves  can  decide. 
Evidently  Maria  herself  considered  it  such.  She 
prided  herself  upon  her  religion,  and  thus  “ tole 
dc  Lord  all  her  'dictions,”  just  as  naturally  as 
others  resorted  for  the  same  purpose  to  their 
closets  in  daily  supplication. 

Is  Fctichism  a natural  product  of  the  Afri- 
can's intellectual  and  spiritual  organization? 
Can  it  ever  be  eliminated  by  education,  or 
wholly  eradicated  by  the  Gospel  ? 


HALF-WAY. 

JUST  now  I found  myself  wondering  whether 
there  could  bo  any  thing  more  delightful 
than  the  old-fashioned  garden  on  Lancaster 
Hill,  with  its  cherry-trees  and  currant-bushes, 
its  grassy  paths,  its  abundant  shade  along  the 
wide  borders,  and  its  commanding  prospect. 

Miss  Dinah  cared  for  the  garden.  Any  thing 
she  cared  for  must  needs  have  a charm.  But 
leaving  this  fact  out  of  mind,  it  was  such  a spot 
as  you  will  not  often  find  within  the  inclosures 
of  a farm.  Besides  the  herbs  and  vegetables, 
all  manner  of  flowers  that  have  a ready  growth 
bloomed  around  the  edges  of  the  walks.  There 
were,  moreover,  bee-hives,  birdsnests,  butter- 
flies, and  ant-hills — plagues  and  pets  abounding. 

Little  Abby  Butler,  sitting  in  the  garden  un- 
der the  far-spreading  branches  of  an  old  cherry- 
tree,  was  making  wreaths  of  blue  larkspur,  one 
sunny  afternoon. 

Josiah  Morril,  at  a distance,  but  within  the 
paling,  walked  up  and  down  the  paths.  He  was 
keeping  watch  over  this  little  Abby  at  a distance 
— an  unsuspected  watch,  of  coarse,  or  she  had 
not  endured  it  quietly. 

She  had  gathered  a variety  of  flowers,  the  gay- 
est the  garden  afforded,  probably  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  she  loved  to  gather  them,  for 
they  were  now  lying  beside  her,  wilting  on  the 
grass.  This  Seventh  Day  was  Abby’s  last  Satur- 
day in  Lancaster  for  nobody  could  tell  how  long 
a time.  Jane  Bruce,  who  came  home  a few 
days  since  for  the  first  time  since  last  year  when 
she  went  away  a bride,  had  decided  on  taking 
the  child  back  to  Essex  with  her.  And  Dinah 
Morril,  however  reluctantly,  had  jrielded  her  will 
to  Jane's. 

Forj^  could  not  be  disputed  that  the  child  be- 
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longed  to  Jane.  Every  body  knew  it  who  knew 
any  thing  about  the  family.  Jane's  twin  sister, 
when  dying,  bequeathed  the  infant  to  her,  the 
child’s  father  being  dead.  But  though  Abby 
might  thus  be  styled  Jane’s  own,  all  the  care  of 
the  child  had  fallen  ujxDn  Dinah.  She  had  car- 
ried her  through  hooping-cough  and  measles, 
croup  and  scarlet-fever,  through  the  Alphabet 
and  the  Gospels,  in  her  arms  and  on  her  heart, 
and  now,  after  fourteen  years  of  service,  she 
was,  at  a word,  to  stand  and  deliver."  It  was 
hard. 

To  the  child,  of  course,  this  prospect  of  change 
was  full  of  fascinations ; she  had  never  been  far- 
ther from  Lancaster  Hill  than  Lancaster  village 
down  there  in  the  valley. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  hurry  and  tumult  into 
which  she  was  thrown  by  the  prospect,  she  was 
sitting  here  at  ease,  in  silence,  under  the  cherry- 
tree,  making  wreaths  of  larkspur  to  lay  as  book- 
marks between  sacred  pages.  One  was  for  Aunt 
Dinah’s  Bible,  the  other  for  Josiah's. 

Josiah  by-and-by  approaching  nearer,  came 
suddenly,  much  sooner  than  he  had  intended, 
under  Abby's  observ'ation.  He  was,  in  fact,  in 
momentaiy  expectation  of  a call  from  the  house, 
and  this  expectation  occasioned  his  precipitate 
discovery  of  himself.  When  Abby  heard  and 
saw  him  she  began  to  tremble  in  a way  that  did 
not  promise  well  for  the  dainty  Avreath  she  worked 
at. 

He  called  to  her  while  he  was  yet  at  a dis- 
tance. **  Come  and  walk,"  said  he. 

“ My  lap  is  full,  don't  you  sec  ?”  she  answered. 

“I  can  not.” 

He  did  not  care  about  that ; his  only  purpose 
being  to  warn  her  of  his  approach.  Having 
spoken  he  himself  felt  bolder.  Of  course  he 
must  go  to  her,  if  she  could  not  come  to  him. 

Josiah  had  but  returned  home  that  morning 
after  an  absence  of  several  days.  Abby  had 
seen  him  since  he  came,  but  had  not  found  the 
courage  to  speak  what  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind.  But  now  she  said, 

“ I am  going  away,  Josiah.  Did  thee  know 
it?”  She  dropped  her  work  so  speaking,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  her  serious  eyes. 

I have  heard  somebody  saying  so,”  he  an- 
swered. “I  didn’t  believe  it,  though.  Dinah 
won’t  let  thee  go.” 

“Oh,  it's  to  be  as  Aunt  Jane  says.  Thee 
knows  I belong  to  Aunt  Jane.” 

“And  so  thee  goes  to  Essex  Second  Day?” 

“ Yes,  Second  Day.  I am  making  something 
for  thee,  Josiah — will  thee  keep  it?  Will  thee 
care?” 

Josiah  stooped  down  as  if  to  examine  the  deli- 
cate flower- wreath.  But  he  didn't  answer. 

“What’ll  thee  do  when  I’m  gone,  Josiah  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Oh  fie — ^nothing !” 

“But  work.” 

“ But  not  work  all  the  time.  Aunt  Dinah 
don’t  like  that.” 

“Dinah  knows  how  to  keep  a fellow  busy. 
Depend,  I shall  try  to  please  Dinah.” 
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Yes,  do.  \V ill  thee  climb  the  big  chestnuts 
this  year,  Josiah?” 

“No.” 

“Will  thee  hunt  for  the  winter-greens  in  the 
wood  behind  the  meeting-house?” 

“Why  does  thee  ask  such  questions,  Abby ?” 

“Nothing.  1 was  thinking  what  thee  would 
be  doing  all  the  time  when  I was  living  down  to 
Essex..  So  far  off.  Is  Essex  very  far  off,  Jo- 
siah  ?” 

“ It’s  a day’s  journey.  Half  a day  by  stage, 
and  half  a day  by  railroad.” 

“Why,  how  did  thee  know ? Has  thee  ever 
been  to  Essex,  Josiah  ?” 

“ Thee  knows  I have  pot.  But  Aunt  Jane 
wrote  to  us  about  it.  I think  1 could  find  my 
way  about  there  easy.  It  has  one  very  crooked 
street  that’s  full  of  people  almost  always.  And 
there  are  some  very  tall,  big  buildings,  and  a 
court-house  and  a jail,  where  wicked  people  are 
shut  up.  Be  careful  thee  don’t  get  in.” 

“It’s  a good  while  since  I had  a real  good 
scolding  from  Aunt  Dinah.  Does  thee  think 
she  will  be  glad  to  have  me  go  ? I don’t.  Does 
thee  feel  glad,  Josiah  ?” 

Josiah  did  not  answer.  She  looked  at  him 
precisely  because  she  would  have  chosen  to  look 
in  the  opposite  direction.  But  before  she  look- 
ed she  knew  why  he  was  silent.  When  she  saw 
how  sorrowful  his  face  was  her  own  countenance 
saddened ; she  got  up  from  the  grass ; unheeded 
the  larkspur  wreaths  and  stems  fell  on  the  sod. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  go  to  Essex  with  Aunt 
Jane,  ” said  she. 

He  stooped  and  gathered  up  the  flowers.  A 
shower  of  tears  fell  on  them.  He  was  long  in 
finding  all  the  broken  fragments  of  the  wreaths. 

“Thee  must  go,”  he  said,  in  a broken  voice 
when  he  finally  looked  up  again. 

To  see  his  distress  was  the  thing  she  could 
not  bear. 

“I  hate  Essex  beforehand  !’*  she  exclaimed. 
^*Aunt  Dinah  wants  me  here.  I won’t  leave 
Aunt  Dinah.  I ought  to  belong  to  nobody ! I 
don’t!” 

The  successive  steps  of  this  argument  seemed 
to  be  inevitable.  One  after  another  Abby  took 
them,  and  now  stood  looking  with  a feeling  that 
was  new  to  her,  and  whose  utterance  made  her 
tremble.  “I  ought  not  to  have  been  given 
away,”  she  said.  It  was  high  time  for  Josiah 
to  speak. 

“ Jane  was  thy  mother’s  twin  sister.  It  wasn’t 
like  giving  thee  away.  But  like  keeping  thee.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  go  to  Essex,  any  way.” 

“Then  maybe  thee  will  come  back  some 
time ; before  long.” 

“To  Lancaster?” 

Josiah,  who  had  consoled  her  with  the  digni- 
ty of  mature  years,  might  have  sympathized 
with  Abby  in  a much  more  ardent,  childish  fash- 
ion. Ho  did  not  think  tliat  he  had  gone  too  far 
when  she  began  to  smile  again.  Ho  could  bear 
to  grieve  alone,  so  Abby  did  not  grieve. 

“I  was  going  down  to  the  new  dam  when  I 
saw  th^o  under  the  cherry-tree,”  ho  said. 
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“ ril  go  with  thee,  Josiah.” 

So  they  went  together. 

She  left  the  flowers  she  had  gathered  to  per- 
ish on  the  grass,  but  plucked  here  and  there, 
as  they  walked  along,  a gay  nasturtium  from  the 
border.  She  liked  those  brilliant  colors. 

Less  conversation  went  on  in  the  house  be- 
tween the  sisters  than  out  of  doors  between  the 
children. 

Two  things  had  so  disturbed  the  heart  of  Di- 
nah Morril  that  she  found  safety  alone  in  silence. 

Jane  should  not  have  insulted  the  family  or 
the  neighborhood  by  bringing  back  such  paltir 
tokens  of  the  world’s  ways  to  a house  where 
Quakers  had  been  bom  and  bred  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation. 

It  did  not  speak  well  for  her  that  she  could  so 
lightly  afflict  the  heart  of  Dinah  as  she  had  done. 

But  from  her  childhood  Jane  was  selfish,  friv- 
olous, and  lawless ; heeding  restraint  no  more 
than  the  wind  heeds  gossamer;  right  or  left, 
which  way  she  cared  to  go,  the  road  must  open 
to  her.  Why  should  one  think  it  strange  that 
she  had  come  for  Abby  ? She  found  her  life  in 
Essex  lonely — that  was  all-sufldcient  argument. 
W^hen  Dinah  understood  that  this  was  actually 
Jane's  errand,  she  said,  after  a long  silence,  in 
which  Jane  understood  that  her  sister  liad  look- 
ed at  the  matter,  according  to  her  custom,  in 
every  possible  light, 

“Jane,  thee  and  me  must  stand  one  side,  and 
see  if  it  is  going  to  be  the  best  thing  for  Abby  to 
let  her  go  to  Essex.  Thee  sees  what  the  girl  is 
like  to  make.  Thee  knows  what  the  world  will 
do  to  her  in  Essex.  It  is  spirit,  and  not  body, 
thee  and  me  must  think  of.” 

Jane  answered  with  heat  and  haste — ^her  way 
when  her  will  was  determined  to  secure  its  pur- 
poses: 

“ It  would  be  downright  sin — that’s  the  best 
I can  see — to  let  a girl  like  Abby  grow  up  here 
in  this  out-of-the-way  place.  She  is  far  too 
bright  and  too  handsome.  I can  do  better  for 
her.  She  will  have  society  in  Essex.  She  will 
have  better  advantages  every  way.  It  is  all  ful- 
ly— downright  childishness — to  lay  such  stress 
on  the  cut  of  a coat  or  the  shape  of  a bonnet,  or 
on  the  colors  one  wears.  Pm  persuaded  of  it, 
Dinah.” 

And  what  could  Dinah  answer  ? The  child 
belonged  to  Jane. 

Some  time  after  this  Jane  was  able  to  per- 
ceive, the  business  being  settled  according  to  her 
mind,  that  two  ^iews  were  to  be  taken  of  it. 

She  said  accordingly  to  her  sister : 

“Dinah,  dear,  what  will  become  of  thee? 
Come,  sell  the  farm  and  live  with  ns  in  Essex ; 
or  in  the  village,  if  thee  can  not  be  got  away 
from  Lancaster.  Get  among  people— do ! It  s 
dreadful  to  think  of  thee  going  on  year  after 
year  up  here  in  this  w^ay.  I should  die  if  I hail 
to  stay  here  a twelvemonth.” 

Dinah  answered  with  a chilled  hcArt,  though 
the  words  had  a soft  sound : 

“But  thco  will  not  stay  a year,  Jane!  I 
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should  die  iu  any  other  place — if  people  do  ever 
die  of  homesickness.  Our  father  lived  here 
ninety  years.  He  was  bom  here,  on  Lancaster 
Hill.  1 remember  how  he  loved  every  thing 
about  this  place.  1 seem  to  see  him  often  walk- 
ing in  the  garden,  and  through  that  very  door!’’ 

Shade  of  Sylvester  Morril ! Awful  image  of 
uncompromising  man ! Jane  shuddered  as  she 
thought  of  that  stem,  unflinching  power  Dinah 
had,  as  it  were,  summoned  to  confront  them  in 
the  kitchen.  What  a frown  did  she  see  gather- 
ing and  deepening  between  those  massive  eye- 
brows! And  from  those  lips  that  had  in  life 
established  nothing  except  by  affirmation,  how, 
as  by  a curse,  an  oath  seemed  to  be  made  good ! 

Do  the  rigors  of  faith  defeat  its  best  decrees  ? 
He  had  not  been  dead  a year  when  Dinah  saw 
a rebel  against  the  religion  of  generations  in 
Sylvester’s  darling  child. 

Jane  looked  at  Dinah  as  one  looks  on  a harsh 
judge  who  can  not  possibly  understand  the  case 
which  happily  has  passed  beyond  his  jurisdic- 
tion— with  some  pain,  mingled  with  much  se- 
cret satisfaction. 

“Will  thee  miss  Abby  very  much,  dear  Di- 
nah?” 

“That  may  be — but  no  matter,  Jane.  It 
may  be  best  for  all  of  us.  I can  not  hinder  thee. 
And  I would  not.  I accept  this  discipline.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  Father’s  will — to  bring  us  all  near- 
er to  Him.” 

Dinah,  you  see,  was  not  a woman  over  whom 
you  could  suspend  a sword  by  a hair  for  a very 
long  time.  She  had  in  every  way  made  good 
her  right  to  protect  the  young  girl ; had  done 
her  best  to  keep  Abby;  but  now — it  was  not 
that  she  might  go.  Jane  had  but  one  thing  more 
to  do— complete  the  business,  take  Abby,  and 
depart 

Renunciation  was  no  new  thing  to  Dinah. 
Fifteen  years  ago  she  bad  a lover.  For  her  fa- 
ther’s sake,  for  Jane’s  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Friends  in  Lancaster  and  the  meeting-house  on 
Lancaster  Hill,  she  had  said  “No”  with  her  lips 
while  her  heart  said  “Yes.”  She  was  not  liv- 
ing to  deplore  that  renunciation. 

But  it  was  with  a bitter  feeling,  if  ever  she 
had  known  such,  that  in  the  sudden  memory  of 
it  she  looked  on  Jane  that  evening  of  her  arriv- 
al, when  Jane  took  off  her  traveling  cloak  and 
stood  before  her  eyes  a lady  in  a gray  silk  dress, 
with  a gold  brooch  in  her  lace  collar,  blue  rib- 
bons in  her  hair,  and  that  hair  in  curl ! 

She  made  no  remark,  however,  concerning 
this  revelation  till  the  next  morning,  when  she 
said, 

“ Jane,  thy  father  never  bought  such  things 
for  thee  to  wear.” 

“ My  husband  did,  dear  Dinah ; and  he  likes 
to  see  me  in  them.  ” 

“ Then  thee  has  left  us.” 

“No — no,  indeed  ! He  is  yet  ‘a  Friend  at 
heart,*  and  so  am  I,  of  course ; but  we  arc  living 
in  the  world,  Dinah  — can’t  thee  understand? 
There  are  no  Friends  in  Essex ; and  we  must 
go  with-fhristians  I somewhere,  to  hear  the 
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word  preached.  Would  thee  have  us  set  up 
against  the  community,  os  if  we  were  holier 
than  they  ? Surely  thee  can’t  see  a sin  in  a lit- 
tle bit  of  ribbon  or  a gold  pin.  Now,  Dinah, 
thee  can’t.” 

“No,”  said  Dinah,  slowly,  “not  one  bit  of 
sin  in  them.  Only  these  things,  little  though 
they  be,  show  which  way  the  heart  is  going.” 

Jane  went  up  to  Dinah,  and  held  her  two 
white  hands  in  the  old  willful  and  commanding 
fashion : 

“Now,  Sister,  is  thee  going  to  scold  me, 
when  I’m  come  all  this  way  to  visit  thee  ?” 

“ No,  Jane ; I won’t  scold  thee.  But  I love 
thee  too  well  to  take  it  easy  when  thee  finds  it 
so  easy  to  pain  me.  Was  it  kind  to  come  hero 
like  this — to  this  house,  Jane?” 

Now  Jane’s  husband  had  wagered,  playfully, 
that  his  wife  would  not  dare  to  present  herself 
in  the  old  homestead  in  this  guise ; for,  simple 
though  it  was,  she  had  borrowed  its  fashion  of 
“ the  world.” 

Jane  had  dared,  boldly  enough.  But  she 
now  found  that  there  was  something  she  could 
not  endure,  though  she  might  not  flinch  from 
provoking  it — that  was,  the  pain  she  saw  in 
Dinah’s  face  and  heard  in  Dinah’s  voice — a 
pain,  it  might  be,  she  could  never  understand, 
but  its  evidences  were  beyond  dispute.  That 
Arm,  even,  most  kind  voice,  was  faltering  a 
little.  How  rarely  it  had  faltered ! Through 
what  anguish  had  kept  firm ! 

It  was  the  trembling  voice  that  shook  Jane’s 
soul.  She  pulled  the  ribbons  from  her  hair, 
threw  them  upon  the  fire,  and  smiled  as  they 
were  consumed.  The  brooch  went  into  her 
pocket ; she  straightened  her  curls,  and  smooth- 
ed the  hair  across  her  forehead ; and  going  to 
Dinah’s  drawer  took  thence  a well  - starched 
white  lawn  cap ; the  lace  collar  disappeared — a 
strip  of  folded  muslin  took  its  place;  and  nobody 
outside  the  farm-house  was  the  wiser  for  Jane 
Bruce’s  defection. 

But  when  some  honest  Friend’s  face  smiled 
on  Jane,  and  she  sat  in  the  meeting  with  the 
true  and  faithful,  Dinah  thought  of  Judas,  and 
abased  her  soul ; for  she  remembered  what  had 
happened  fifteen  years  ago,  when  her  heart  be- 
gan that  war  now  ended  certainly,  and  through 
which  she  had  passed  victoriously,  proving  her 
soul’s  loyalty  to  her  heart’s  despair!  What 
could  she  say  to  Jane  ? Rebuke  passed  from  her 
eyes  even  when  she  looked  on  her  fair  young  sis- 
ter, for  beyond  Jane’s  she  beheld  another  face  in 
vision — the  noble  features  of  a countenance  that 
in  some  other  world  than  this all  dreaming ! 

Abby  said  to  Josiah,  as  they  came  to  the  mill- 
dam, 

“I  wish  thee  could  have  seen  Aunt  Jane 
when  she  came  home,  Josiah.  Thee  never  would 
have  known  her.” 

“What  was  the  matter?”  asked  Josiah. 
“ She  is  so  beautiful !” 


“ She  didn’t  wear  a cap  as  thee  sees  her.  She 
had  curls  and  other  things  like  the  ladies  in  the 


village.” 
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Josiali  made  no  comment  on  that  revelation. 
By-and-by  be  asked, 

What  did  thee  think,  Abby  ?” 

“ Wasn’t  it  wicked?” 

“But  she  changed  it  mighty  sudden.” 

By-and-by,  after  a thoughtful  silence,  he  said, 

“It  would  kill  Dinah,  I think,  if  thee  should 
come  back  from  Essex  like  that,  Abby ! ” 

Abbv  looked  at  him  as  if  the  bare  suggestion 
amazed  and  terrified  her.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
she  bad  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  such 
disloyalty. 

“If  Jane  likes  to  buy  thee  pretty  things, 
won’t  thee  like  to  wear  them  ? Thee  loves  the 
flowers— such  bright  colors.  Does  thee  see  a 
sin  in  them?” 

“ My  Aunt  Dinah  won’t  ever  be  killed,  as 
thee  says,  by  such  a sight,”  was  Abby’s  answer. 

Josiah  laid  it  up  in  memory. 

He  repeated  it  to  Dinah  one  evening  when 
she  looked  so  pale  and  sad  that  he  knew  she 
was  thinking  of  Abby. 

And  Dinah  treasured  the  word.  It  cheered 
her  and  strengthened  her.  It  became  her  con- 
viction that  sooner  or  later  Abby  would  come 
back  to  the  old  homestead  on  Lancaster  Hill. 
Not  only  a “Friend  in  heart,”  but  also  one  in 
life. 

As  to  body,  so  to  spirit,  it  happens  oftentimes. 
It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a child — 
the  full-grown  man  can  fast — even  forty  days  and 
nights  could  Moses  and  Elijah  hold  the  b^y  in 
subjection — and  there  was  One  mightier  than 
these  w ho  may  not  be  named  here.  Thus  with 
Dinah  Morril.  She  w'as  living  on  these  small 
hopes  of  the  future,  who  had  sacrifleed  the  great 
hope.  If  Abby  should  return  triumphant  from 
temptation,  faithful  in  the  least,  she  would  be 
satisfied. 

She  w’aited  three  years  for  a “testimony.” 
Then  Jane  Bruce  came  home,  and  brought 
Abby  with  her — for  merely  a week’s  visit. 

They  w'cre  like  two  birds.  As  bright  and 
happy  as  though  they  wore  the  plumage  of  birds 
of  paiadise — though  they  came  in  simple  garb— 
and  such  garb  it  was  evident  was  their  usual 
attire. 

In  five  long  years  Abby  had  made  but  this 
solitary  visit.  There  were  reasons  for  that. 
She  was  going  to  school — not  only  in  Essex. 
In  vacations  she  was  making  little  journeys  with 
Aunt  Jane.  Mr.  Bruce  had  a large  family  con- 
nection. His  friends  w^ere  scattered  in  places 
far  apart.  He  was  proud  of  his  wife,  lie  liked 
to  exhibit  her.  She  must  visit  all  these  people 
— ^it  satisfied  her  roving  disposition  very  well  to 
do  so — and  w'herever  she  went  Abby  must  go 
with  her.  This  explained  to  Aunt  Dinah  why 
Lancaster  Ilill  was  so  rarely  invaded  by  Essex. 

In  these  five  years  some  changes  had  taken 
place — even  in  Lancaster.  Josiah  had  discov- 
ered that  he  was  designed  for  trade  and  not  for 
farming ; and  in  consequence  Dinah  had  in- 
vested a portion  of  her  own  funds  with  the 
young  man’s  fortune,  and  he  had  opened  a d<5- 
pot  fo»traw  gooda  in  the  village,  and  found  a 
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market  by  his  diligence  and  perseverance — or, 
ra^ther,  we  should  say,  by  these  qualities  the 
market  was  created. 

Aunt  Jane  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  business. 

She  had  s|H)ken  some  words  to  Josiah  which 
invited  him  to  think  more  freely  than  he  had 
dared  to  think  before,  in  regard  to  the  irksome 
duties  of  the  farm — and  had  also  expatiated, 
according  to  knowledge,  on  the  profits  of  a care- 
ful and  successful  trade.  These  words  were  like 
seed — they  produced  a hundred-fold  of  thought, 
until  finally  Josiah  talked  with  Dinah,  and  hav- 
ing once  begun  to  talk  he  talked  on,  till  he  had 
carried  his  point,  and  was  now  well  established 
in  a growing  business.  This  business  brought 
with  it,  of  course,  new  necessities;  necessities 
of  journeys — journeys  to  Essex  and  elsewhere — 
and  much  dealing  with  the  world’s  people. 

How  Dinah  prayed  for  him  I 

What  chc  was  she  doing  ? 

She  had  been  growing  five  years  older  in  no- 
thing except  grace.  Disappointments  were  as 
benedictions  that  tranquil ized  her  spirit. 

To  lose  Jane  from  the  faith,  Abby  from  the 
house,  Josiah  from  the  farm — these  were  sore 
trials  that  would  have  laid  deep  farrows  in  the 
foreheads  of  some  women.  Not  so  with  Dinah 
Morril.  One  who  should  number  the  souls 
sealed  with  her  soul’s  peace,  would  have  the 
census  of  earth  os  reported  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

It  had  long  been  expected  by  Friends  that 
Dinah  would  some  day  take  her  stand  os  a 
preacher  in  the  meeting  where  her  fathers  had 
worshiped  before  her.  She  bad  the  eloquence, 
the  experience,  the  knowledge.  Year  by  year 
her  neighbors  waited  for  her  word.  Often  she 
had  been  exhorted  to  take  up  this  cross. 

One  First  Day  morning  she  was  thinking  that 
the  time  perhaps  had  come.  She  was  alone  in 
the  house.  Josiah  was  not  only  absent  from 
the  house  but  from  the  village ; there  was  no- 
thing to  disturb  her  thorough  investigation  of 
herself,  her  motives,  and  the  probable  direction 
of  her  influence  in  view  of  this  fresh  consecra- 
tion of  what  power  she  had  to  sacred  use. 

Yet  opportunity  is  after  all  not  an  essential 
condition  to  action.  Favorable  as  the  hour 
was  for  heavenly  meditation,  Dinah’s  thoughts 
had  some  confusion ; she  W'as  in  a hurry  and  a 
flutter ; in  the  act  that  must  be  performed  with 
utmost  deliberation  she  felt  the  influence  of  an- 
other than  divine  necessity.  It  would  be  evi- 
dence of  self-distrust,  of  fear,  this  word  of  ex- 
hortation she  was  contemplating,  rather  than 
the  evidence  of  serene  exalted  courage. 

Why? 

Last  night  when  she  came  up  from  Margaret 
Paindle’s  house  Dr.  Grant  was  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  he  joined  her  as  she  closed  the  gate. 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  met  him  since 
his  mother’s  death,  and  the  lips  so  firmly  closed 
upon  this  topic  in  the  presence  of  all  other 
Friends,  opened  to  Dinah.  He  told  her  all  the 
I steps  and  stages  of  that  fatal  disorder;  of  the 
I hours  of  watching— of  the  days  and  nights ; of  con- 
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Tersations  that  would  never  be  reported  for  anj 
other  listener.  It  was  like  St.  Augustine's  re- 
port of  the  last  sickness  of  his  mother;  and  it 
moved  the  heart  of  Dinah  so  that  her  ejes  over- 
flowed. He  saw  her  weep. 

Those  tears  emboldened  him  to  take  up  the 
strain  that  was  broken  off  nearly  a score  of  years 
before.  He  left  his  loneliness  and  solitude,  his 
bereavement,  to  plead  for  him  if  it  might — he 
only  spoke  of  his  love.  And  that  he  spoke  of 
as  of  something  that  had  immortal  life  in  it ; in- 
deed, had  she  not  all-sufficient  evidence  of  it  in 
this  long  faithfulness  ? The  mere  story  of  love ! 
He  added  nothing  besides.  He  might  have  been 
in  the  ardor  of  early  youth,  by  the  way  he  ad- 
dressed her.  There  was  at  least  the  f^shness 
of  youth  in  his  pleading,  but  more,  far  more 
than  its  passion.  What  had  her  answer  been  ? 
Simply,  “This  can  never  be.*’  Whereupon  he 
had  said,  “Is  it  really  true  that  yon  require  an- 
other score  of  years  in  order  to  learn  the  blessed 
will  of  God  concerning  us  ? We  may  die  mean- 
while!” “Well,  then,”  she  answered,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said.  * * For  all  this  is  of  His 
ordering.  I believe  this  as  I believe  nothing 
else.  And,  Dinah,  you  believe  it  too.  Love 
dates  beyond  any  creed.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone 
knows  how  ancient  are  Love’s  claims.  Dinah,  I 
am  alone.” 

Thinking  all  night  of  these  words  of  his; 
startled  by  them  into  doubts  she  had  never  con- 
ceived before,  Dinah,  seeking  safety  for  herself 
of  Heaven,  bethought  her  of  this  hiding-place, 
where  she  should  be  secure  from  the  weakness 
of  her  heart.  Once  a preacher,  known  as  such, 
temptation  would  assail  her  in  vain.  She  would 
stand  committed  through  all  future  time.  He 
would  give  her  up  I 

But  when  she  went  into  the  meeting-house 
the  purpose  had  deserted  her.  She  sat  as  an 
exile  in  her  Father’s  house.  She  saw,  as  the 
people  gathered,  Doctor  Gray  came  with  the 
rest ; she  knew  that  if  a soul  in  the  congrega- 
tion had  come  there  to  worship  he  had  come 
for  that,  yet  she  beheld  him  enter  with  new  mis- ! 
giving  and  despair. 

For  consider  what  had  happened. 

While  preparing  for  the  meeting  she  had  gone 
in  great  haste  to  Josiah’s  room,  carrying  with 
her  a large  woolen  shawl,  which  she  was  intend- 
ing to  hang  from  his  window  in  the  sun.  One 
could  not  guard  too  constantly  against  the 
moths  this  season.  In  her  haste  the  fringes  of 
the  shawl  caught  the  handle  of  an  old  leather- 
covered  box  that  stood  on  Josiah’s  table,  and  she 
swept  it  on  to  destruction. 

It  came  down  with  a crash  to  the  floor,  this 
* venerable  relic  of  the  past,  and  was  broken  open 
— not  from  the  lock,  but  the  hinges ; and  when 
she,  stooping  down,  tried  to  fasten  it  together, 
oh!  Friends,  was  it  not  an  evil  spectacle  that 
revealed  itself  to  her  astonished  eyes ! Various 
articles  came  tumbling  out,  and  among  others 
a buff  vest  with  metal  buttons,  yellow  kids,  a 
purple  satin  neck-tie — all  these  things  bearing 
unquestionable  marks  of  use. 


I Dinah  Morril,  quivering  in  every  nerve,  pick- 
ed up  these  abominations  and  surveyed  them 
with  horror.  Quick  to  resolve,  prompt  to  exo- 
cute  in  emergencies,  she  seemed  at  a loss  here. 

While  she  yet  hesitated — not  between  one  course 
of  action  and  another,  but  as  to  all  action — her 
eyes  fastened  on  a scrap  of  paper  lying  on  the 
floor.  It  might  perhaps  contain  some  clew  to 
what,  alas ! was  probably  no  puzzle.  She  picked 
it  up  and  read  it.  The  account  was  made  out 
to  Josiah  Morril : it  was  merely  the  receipt  for 
certain  blue  broadcloth  garments,  buff  vest,  and 
yellow  kids. 

How,  then,  with  this  burden  on  her  heart, 
should  she  dare  exhort  the  congregation  ? Talk 
of  influence  and  example ; urge  to  faithfulness ; 
encourage  the  desponding ; prophesy  the  works 
of  grace ! She  was  dumb.  Her  whole  life  had 
been  a failure;  how  attempt  to  teach  others, 
herself  a castaway ! 

Josiah  came  home  toward  the  end  of  the 
week.  He  returned  intending  to  make  a con- 
fidante of  Dinah;  to  confess  himself  before 
her,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  more  than  for- 
giveness. If  he  had  not  been  wholly  occupied 
by  his  own  doubts  and  cares  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  see  how  disturbed  and  worn  she  had 
grown  daring  these  ten  days  of  his  absence. 

The  third  day  after  his  return,  it  was  the  First 
Day  of  the  week,  he  stood  in  the  kitchen  door 
after  breakfast  looking  down  the  valley.  Dinah 
had  been  busy  about  various  household  matters ; 
but  these  cares  were  never  allowed  to  press 
heavily  on  First  Day  morning,  and  she  had 
now  prepared  herself  to  sit  down  with  her  book, 
and  though  he  knew  how  little  she  liked  to  be 
disturbed  when  her  mind  was  intent  on  heaven- 
ly meditations,  he  took  courage  to  himself  and 
said  to  her, 

“ Dinah,  what  has  become  of  the  little  green 
chest  that  stood  on  my  table  ? I’ve  missed  it 
since  I came  home.” 

She  answered  as  if  she  had  long  expected  the 
question,  and  in  truth  his  silence  on  the  subject 
heretofore  had  encouraged  her  despair. 

“The  little  green  box  that  was  thrown  down 
from  the  table  accidentally,  Josiah  ? That  was 
last  First  Day.  I put  it  aside  in  the  closet 
where  father’s  books  are,  until  thee  should  come 
back.  Thee  will  find  it  there.” 

“Did  any  damage  happen  to  the  poor  old 
chest?” 

“ The  lid  was  broken  qien.  The  hinges  were 
so  rotten.” 

“There  must  have  been  a great  rattling  out 
of  the  contents,”  said  Josiah,  striving  to  speak 
with  unconcern ; but  discovery,  he  found,  was 
another  thing  from  confession.  He  might  ac- 
knowledge with  some  pride,  or  at  least  some 
self-respect,  what  it  did  abase  him  to  have  mere- 
ly discovered. 

“ Theigs  was,  Josiah.”  Fine,  mild  voice — it 
pierced  him. 

“ What  did  thee  do  with  all  the  stuff,  I won- 
der?” 

“ Laid  it  back,  brother.  The  yellow  vest  and 
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the  other  gear.  Even  the  receipt  for  the  blue- 
broadcloth  suit.  Josiah ! Josiah ! what  does  all 
that  mean  ?” 

“What  does  that  mean,  Dinah?” 

Josiah  took  from  the  black  silken  cord  he 
wore  about  his  neck  what  might  haye  been  a 
watch — it  was  a miniature. 

^‘Look  at  that  face,  Dinah,”  said  he.  And 
he  came  nearer  to  her.  He  had  kept  it  from 
her  these  three  days  with  difficulty,  for  ho  meant 
that  in  such  a strait  as  this  it  should  be  his  great 
argument.  As  for  the  face,  it  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  you  ever  looked  upon.  The  face  of  a 
' young  girl  on  whose  cheeks  abundant  roses 
bloomed. 

There  were  abundant  roses  also  in  her  hair, 
and  lace  about  her  neck.  Her  arms  were  bare, 
and  on  her  wrists  were  bracelets.  It  was  a 
being  manifestly  who  rejoiced  in  evexy  beauti- 
ful thing  this  world  could  show.  She  was  alive 
to  all  its  glory.  This  fact  had  been  well  estab- 
lished by  the  painter,  and  in  no  other  way  than 
this  he  had  devised  could  the  truth  he  had  to 
tell  be  told  to  Dinah. 

Dinah  looked — she  gazed.  Twice  she  looked 
at  Josiah  before  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

“ This  is  poor  little  Abby,”  she  said.  “ Oh, 
Jane,  what  thee  hast  done!” 

Her  thoughts  that  seemed  to  drift  far  away 
from  Josiah  slowly  turned  toward  him  again. 
He  stood  still,  waiting  till  they  should.  Now 
he  said : 

“ Dinah,  did  thee  ever  love  any  thing  as  thee 
hast  loved  that  girl  ?”  He  was  not  looking  at 
her;  he  stood  with  downcast  eyes.  Oh,  the  look 
that  flashed  out  from  her  soul ! If  he  had  seen 
it,  an  unaccountable  courage  would  then  have 
possessed  him. 

“ Take  her,”  he  entreated.  “ Take  her  just 
as  she  is,  and  love  her  as  thee  finds  her.  Can 
thee  ? I want  it  more  than  any  thing.  It  is 
the  only  thing  I do  want,  I believe.  Thy  love 
is  greater  than  thy  prejudice.” 

“I  like  Patience  Train’s  face  better,”  said 
Dinah.  “ Her  eyes  have  the  holy  shade  of  the 
Lancaster  meeting-house  in  them.  She  was 
bom  in  this  valley;  so  was  Abby.  But  Pa- 
tience has  chosen  her  part  here;  it  shall  not 
be  taken  away  from  her.  I love  her  face — her 
spirit,  I mean — better  than  this — ^here.” 

“ No,  Dinah.  Thee  does  not.  It  is  because 
thee  hasn’t  seen  Abby  this  long  time  that  thee 
is  able  to  say  it.  Abby  is  coming  back  to  Lan- 
caster Hill  and  the  meeting-house.” 

“Ah,  Josiah,  but  thee  has  gone  half-way 
after  her — and  more  than  that.  Better  is  the 
stanch  faith,  the  firm  believing  heart,  than  this 
lawless  seeking  to  serve  two  masters ; it  is  an 
insult  to  both.  How  long  has  thee  carried  this 
thing  about  with  thee,  Josiah,  and  kept  these 
doings  to  thyself?” 

“ Only  last  Seventh  Day  she  gave  dt  to  me. 
I was  walking  home  with  her  at  evening  after 
oh,  such  a busy  day  I It  was  painted  for  me 
and  thee,  Dinah.” 

Last  ^venth  Day,  at  dark,  how  should  not 
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Dinah  recollect  ? Dr.  Gray  walked  home  with 
her,  and  left  her  at  the  gate,  and  returned  by 
the  way  he  came. 

But  what  was  Josiah  saying  ? Ah,  that  such 
alarm  as  this  should  seize  upon  her  heait — this 
strongest  heart  in  Lancaster ! She  recalled  her 
wandering  thoughts. 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  she  said,  with  such  res- 
ignation in  her  voice  and  manner  as  moved  Jo- 
siah in  a way  her  rigid  opposition  never  would 
have  done.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  heard  im- 
measurable sympathy  in  her  words. 

“Dinah,  can’t  thee  understand?  I never 
knew  the  time  when  I felt  any  other  way  about 
Abby.  Only  the  feeling  has  grown  with  me.” 

He  paused.  She  pulled  the  little  white  shawl 
she  wore  about  her  shoulders,  but  she  bared  her 
throat.  She  felt  at  the  same  moment  chilled 
and  suffocated.  She  bowed  her  head.  Through 
the  very  depths  of  what  he  was  endeavoring  to 
express  she  understood.  He  seemed  to  take 
some  hope  from  the  attitude  in  w^hich  she  now 
waited  for  what  he  might  say.  Or  the  blessed 
facts  themselves  he  must  express  in  one  way 
and  another,  never  with  satisfying  fullness,  made 
him  bold. 

“And  think!”  he  said,  “how  faithful  she 
has  been  to  me  when  there’s  many  a better  she 
might  have  had,  and  wouldn’t,  for  my  sake. 

It  was  a very  little  thing  for  me,  I think,  to 
wear  a trifling  different  dress  when  I was  with 
her  from  what  I wore  at  home.  What  did  I 
care  ? It  kept  people  from  smiling  and  saying 
there's  another  tnm-coat ! I did  it  for  thy  sake, 
and  father’s,  and  Abby’s — the  three  I love  best” 

“And  Abby  will  come  home  to  live  with 
thee?” 

“Why  not,  Dinah?  Even  Jane  is  glad. 

And  she!  oh  thee  ought  td  see  Abby’s  face 
when  she  talks  about  Lancaster.  I marvel  at 
it.  I am  astonished  when  I think  of  it.  That 
she  should  care!  It  must  be  for  thy  sake, 
Dinah.  I never  can  believe  it  is  for  mine.” 

“She  will  come  back  to  live  with  thee  in 
Lancaster?” 

“Yes,  Dinah.  No  wonder  thee  thinks  it 
strange.” 

“Coming  back  after  all!  For  thy  sake. 

And  thinking  of  old  Aunt  Dinah  doesn’t  trouble 
her!  oh  world!, world!  thou’rt  weak.  Could 
not  hold  even  that  dear  child — couldn’t  give  her 
as  much  as  she  comes  back  to  the  old  place  for ! 

And  Jane  is  glad.  That’s  Justice ! But,  Jo- 
siah, what  will  thee  do  with  such  a Bird  of 
Paradise?” 

“ Love  her,  Dinah.” 

That  word  shook  Dinah’s  soul.  She  could  ^ 
not  speak,  and  Josiah  was  impatient  of  the 
silence. 

“She  is  homesick  for  the  hill,  and  the  gar- 
den, and  the  meeting-house!  She  said  so. 

She  owned  it.” 

“Look  at  that  face,  Josiah.  Can  thee  be- 
lieve it?” 

“Just  because  the  face  is  what  it  is,  I be- 
lieve it  all.” 
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**  Thee  hast  gone  aU  the  way  instead  of  half! 
Thee  would  give  up  every  thing  for  her !”  He 
did  not  deny  that,  he  said. 

**  And,  Dinah,  so  has  she  gone  all  the  way. 
Don’t  love  always  ? Is  there  any  half-way  about 
it  ? Abby  had  the  picture  painted  by  a lady 
who  is  her  great  friend,  so  I should  always  know 
that  she  had  given  up  the  world  for  me.  Yes, 
it  is  true — are  we  to  blame  ? could  we  help  it  ? 
She  has  gone  all  the  way  for  dear  Love’s  sake. 
And  so  have  I.” 

“And so  wilt  thouT' 

Did  any  voice  speak  out  from  any  future  such 
a prophecy  as  this  for  Dinah’s  heart  to  hear? 
Why,  the  meeting-house  lacked  steadfastness  as 
much  as  she ! Ask  the  village  what  it  thinks. 
There  is  not  a shadow  of  taming  to  be  expected 
here.  This  is  Dinah  Morril,  the  loyal  daugh- 
ter of  old  Sylvester  Morril,  whose  business  on 
this  earth  was  to  perpetuate  the  faith.  If  she, 
for  any  reason,  could  overstep  the  barriers  of  a 
peculiar  people,  could  any  body  understand  that 
other  action  on  her  part  would  have  been  down- 
right sin  ? And  that  her  father  s will  was  after 
all  not  thwarted ! But  she  was  far  from  reason- 
ing with  herself  in  this  wise  while  she  talked 
with  Josiah.  It  is  only  in  the  fullness  of  time 
that  aU  symbols  pass  away.  That  the  vain 
shadow  passes.  That  we  walk  in  newness  of  life, 

Dinah  Morril  went  down  with  a somewhat 
lightened  heart  to  sit  with  a sick  friend  in  the 
village.  She  went  not  “unadvisedly.”  The 
visit  had  been  the  subject  of  at  least  an  hour's 
reflection.  To  such  a state  of  vacillation  this 
strong  will  was  brought.  An  errand  of  mercy 
had  become  the  subject  of  her  heart’s  suspicion, 
and  of  her  soul’s  hesitation.  She  was  afraid  of 
herself! 

But  at  last  she  prepared  herself  to  make  the 
visit,  and  went.  On  the  way  home  she  had  an 
escort.  This  was  not  unusual ; but  the  escort 
was  Dr.  Gray. 

The  premonition  of  such  attendance  had  al- 
most decided  her  to  lose  an  hour  of  such  minis- 
tration os  she  had  been  able  to  bestow.  And 
was  this  disturbance  going  to  do  away  with  the 
comfort  of  that  last  hoar’s  testimony — its  heav- 
enly communion  by  a bed  of  death  ? 

Dinah  felt  that  he  was  coming  before  she 
heard  a footfall.  Before  ho  spoke  she  appre- 
hended clearly  the  crowned  centre  of  her  think- 
ing, and  of  his. 

She  could  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  into 
surrender  if  the  old  theme  were  renewed. 

But  now,  oh!  women,  tell  me  how  long 
would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  sovereign  love  and  refrain  from  obei- 
sance ? Josiah  was  lost  to  her ; though,  as  he 
would  have  it,  not  lost  to  the  faith.  Abby  was 
coming  back,  if  not  to  her,  to  the  village  and 
the  meeting-house.  Jane  felt  glad  thereat. 
This  man  here  was  in  mourning,  alone,  devoted 
to  good  works,  loving  God,  humble,  patient, 
generous,  heroic.  Well,  she  saw  in  him  the 
virtues — we  need  not  point  them  out. 

But  how  was  it  ?— by  miracle  ? I can  not  tell. 
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As  these  two  walked  and  talked  together,  so 
quietly,  so  friendly,  some  fetters  fell  apart  which 
had  bound  the  soul  of  Dinah.  She  stepped  out 
into  a freedom  wonderful  to  feel — unlooked-for, 
unhoped-for,  unfeared. 

Freed  from  fidelity  ? Not  so— from  bondage. 
There  stood  the  meeting-house  looking  at  her, 
but  not  frowning  on  her,  and  she  did  not  trem- 
ble. Indeed  it  pleased  her  now  to  sit  in  its 
sacred  shadow  and  talk  with  Doctor  Gray. 

And  talk ! 

Those  silent,  spiritual  communings,  then ; 
those  reverent  waitings;  those  holdings,  firm 
and  reliant,  on  the  will  of  God;  those  habits 
of  depending  on  the  unfoldings  of  Providence 
for  the  shaping  of  her  conduct— dost  think,  oh ! 
congregation,  that  Dinah  ever  lost  them  ? Dost 
imagine,  oh!  vain  world,  that  she  could  ever 
seek  embellishment  of  thee  ? Dost  dream,  oh ! 
disputatious  world,  that  warring  creeds  could 
ever  mar  the  peace  of  any  household  over  which 
her  loving  heart  presided  ? or  that  the  sanctity 
of  Belief  could  ever  be  invaded  by  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  Opinion  ? 

Go  thy  way.  Thou  hast  no  part  or  lot  in  this 
matter.  It  is  not  thou  that  hast  gained ; nor 
any  congregation  of  the  faithful  that  has  lost. 

Pious  pilgrims  never  trample  on  the  bloom  of 
Olivet.  He  who  passes  the  brook  Kedron  must 
needs  kneel  in  the  shadows  of  the  old  tree^  of 
the  Garden.  Holy  forever  is  the  Mountain  of 
Prayer  and  of  Transfiguration ! 

Looking  down  from  heaven  old  Sylvester 
Morril  shall  smile  on  daughter  Dinah  with  a 
kindlier  approval  than  ever  y^  beamed  from  his 
eyes,  since  she  has  sacrified  to  love.  Why,  he 
can  forgive  Jane.  But  as  to  Dinah,  there  is 
nothing  to  forgive.  These  two  are  not  recreant 
alike. 

Ay,  though  looking  into  this  man’s  face  who 
leans  against  the  very  door-post  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  is  not  afraid,  she  feels  that  Heaven 
and  Earth  must  certainly  al^lve  her. 

“ Thee  shall  have  thy  way.  I seem  to  see 
my  duty  clearer  than  I ever  did  before.  Thee 
knows  what  is  in  my  heart.  Half-way  is  all  the 
way.  To  say  I love  thee,  is  to  say  that  I will 
live  to  thee.  It  is  not  living  less  to  God.  So 
be  it,  then!” 

So  bo  it. 


MAXIMILIAN  OF  AUSTRIA. 

AS  the  name  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
of  Austria  has  been  brought  somewhat 
prominently  before  the  American  public  of  late, 
as  the  prol^ble  occupant  of  the  new  Imperial 
throne  of  Mexico,  I have  thought  it  might  not 
be  uninteresting  to  give  a short  sketch  of  that 
prince. 

The  writer,  or  rather  talker , as  he  would  wish 
the  reader  to  consider  him,  had,  during  several 
years  of  dose  commnnication,  lK>th  official  and 
othenvise,  with  his  Imperial  Royal  Highness 
(then  Viceroy  of  the  Provinces  of  Lombardo- 

Yenete),  many  unusual  opportunities  of  learn- 
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ing  his  true  character  and  worth,  as  well  as  un- 
derstanding his  remarkable  ability — which  ex- 
tends not  only  to  matters  within  the  range  of 
drawing-rooms  and  courts,  but  to  the  minutest 
details  of  scientific  and  manual  labor.  But  what 
he  had  to  note,  and  that  with  wonder,  was  the 
total  freedom  of  this  prince  from  the  many  preju- 
dices which  usually  hang  upon  and  overwhelm 
with  ridiculous  afh^tation  the  scions  of  royalty. 

With  our  Press  it  has  long  been  the  fashion, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  England,  to  decry  Aus- 
tria and  every  thing  Austrian ; and  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  “chat”  is  to  correct  many  evil  im- 
pressions that  have  gone  forth  against  that  na- 
tionality, as  well  as  to  prove  that  there  are  men 
high  in  its  councils,  who,  though  bom  and  nur- 
tured at  its  court,  and  surrounded  by  the  tradi- 
tions and  superstitious  fhllacies  of  “ royal  right 
and  sovereign  prerogative,”  are  yet  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  enough  to  value,  to  their  fullest 
extent,  not  only  the  American  people,  but  the 
free  and  enlightened  institutions  by  which  they 
are  governed. 

One  such  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch ; Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian  Joseph,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  I.  R.  Marine,  etc., 
etc.,  and  eldest  brother  of  the  present  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Francis  Joseph  I. 

Raised  in  the  gayest  capital  in  Germany,  or, 
perl^aps,  in  the  whole  world ; educated  at  one 
of  its  most  brilliant  courts,  this  prince,  though 
always  of  a cheerful  disposition,  was  never  prone 
to  frivolity  or  the  many  follies  by  which  young 
men,  situated  like  himself,  usually  enervate  alike 
their  brains  and  ^sterns.  While  others  were 
flitting  the  “golden  moments”  away  — taking 
part  in  pompous  shows,  or  indulging  in  the  ef- 
feminacies of  a life  at  court — he  was  immured 
with  his  professors,  or  deeply  intent  upon  some 
erudite  work  of  his  great  friend  Humboldt. 

Educated,  too,  by  men  who  feared  not  to  tell 
him  the  truth — men  who  had  his  welfare  solely 
at  heart,  he  “possessed  opportunities” — I am 
using  his  own  words — “seldom,  alas!  accorded 
to  princes.”  Nor  has  he  shown  himself  to  be 
unworthy  or  unappreciative  of  the  lore  and  de- 
votion thus  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  early 
teachers. 

Like  all  of  the  Austrian  princes,  Ferdinand 
Max,  or  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  as  he  is  call- 
ed by  the  English,  had  to  begin  with  the  lowest 
rank  of  his  profession,  and  although  his  exalted 
birth  has  of  course  been  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing him  his  present  high  position,  I have  been 
assured  by  those  who  have  known  him  best  that 
his  talents  would  have  placed  him  there  sooner 
or  later.  His  knowledge  of  nautical  affairs  is 
surprising,  extending  from  holy-stoning  a deck 
to  close-hauling  a frigate ; while  many  are  the 
anecdotes  told  of  his  regarding  for  some  time  a 
stupid  “ landlubber”  trying  to  tie  some  compli- 
cate knot  or  other,  and  finally  losing  all  pa- 
tience, and  “ lending  a hand”  himself. 

At  such  times  he  generally  ends  by  saying : 

There,  you  stupid  fellow,  your  Admiral  has 
to  show  vou  how  to  do  things  properly.” 
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But  once,  it  is  recorded,  the  Admiral  got  a 
retort  from  a plain,  thick-headed  Dalmatian, 
who,  chafed  at  seeing  a thing  done  so  easily 
which  had  seemed  to  him  so  impossible,  grum- 
bled as  be  turned  away,  “ Many  thanks ! If  I 
got  your  pay  I could  do  it  too.” 

Though  eminently  ambitious,  Maximilian  has 
never  lent  himself  to  any  of  the  numerous  cabdls 
of  the  court,  either  to  abet  his  followers’  crav- 
ings or  to  satisfy  his  own ; still  it  has  been  his 
fate  to  play  a prominent  and  distinguished  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which 
has  yet  to  be  acknowledged  and  appreciated  by 
the  world.  The  true  extent  of  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  shown  by  this  prince,  in  his  rule  over 
the  people  of  the  Lombardo-Venete,  will  proba- 
bly never  be  known  outside  of  a certain  circle, 
nor  properly  appreciated  even  by  tbe  people  in 
whose  behalf  it  was  exerted.  Nobly  he  did  what 
he  thought  to  be  his  duty.  Self-sacrificing,  he 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  stem 
military  despotism  urged  as  a necessity  by  de- 
signing men  upon  the  central  Government,  and 
not  only  ameliorated  the  position  of  the  Italian 
people  under  his  charge  by  vast  improvements 
undertaken  and  supported  by  his  own  private 
purse,  but  proved  himself,  too,  so  kindly  lenient 
as  to  win  their  sincere  affection.  The  flrst  time 
I saw  the  Archduke  Maximilian  was  at  Venice, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  festivities  and  cere- 
monies usual  during  Easter  holidays.  It  was 
Easter  Sunday,  that  day  of  joy  and  promise  to 
the  Christian  world,  and  it  was  to  be  celebrated 
with  all  the  pomp  and  gorgeous  ceremony  pecu- 
liar to  the  Roman  church.  His  Imperial  High- 
ness, as  well  as  the  young  and  charming  Prin- 
cess, his  wife,  was  to  assist  at  the  attendant  pro- 
cession, which  promised  to  be  a very  grand  af- 
fair. Being  desirous  of  seeing  a prince  whom 
I had  heard  so  often  and  so  favorably  spoken  of, 

I determined  to  break  through  my  usual  custom, 
which  was  to  avoid  crowds,  and  become  a spec- 
tator of  the  pageantry. 

Venice — with  its  romantic  and  interesting 
memories,  its  magnificent  palaces  and  majestic 
domes — possesses,  even  amidst  its  ruins,  more 
accessori^  for  grand  spectacles  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  Every  thing  there  is  unreal 
— theatrical.  The  very  architecture  is  of  a 
strange,  gorgeous  richness,  which  seems  more 
like  the  aerial  fret-work  of  the  imagination 
than  the  substantial  creation  of  human  hands. 

There  is  a scenic  fitness  about  what  may  be 
termed  the  “properties” — ^a  tranquil  serenity 
induced  by  the  proud  evidences  of  ancient 
glory  that  impresses  and  imposes  upon  the  im- 
agination ; while  the  very  quietude  of  the  at- 
mosphere, that  perceptible  absence  of  the  noise 
of  coaches  and  chariots,  which  at  ordinary  times 
swells  the  heart  so  gloomily,  adds  on  such  occa- 
sions a novel  power  to  the  scene,  and  lends  the 
courtly  show  an  increased  awe  and  majesty. 

I was  late.  And  by  the  time  I arrived  the 
procession  was  issuing  from  the  principal  en- 
trance of  the  grand  old  cathedral.  Slowly  it 
wended  its  way  along  the  prescribed  course,  ac- 
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companied  alone  by  the  rich  swelling  tones  of 
the  organ.  A magnificent  train  of  glittering 
jewels  and  glowing  colors.  A huge  serpent,  in 
which  were  blended  all  the  hnes  of  the  tropics. 

The  religious  portion  of  the  programme  had 
finished  with  the  solemn  Pontifical  Mass  which 
was  just  over.  It  was,  then,  a courtly  show 
alone.  First  came  the  halberdiers  of  the  prince, 
in  rich  old  Venetian  costumes  of  maroon  and 
white  velvet.  And  the  fiery  Italian  eyes  of  the 
by-standers  lit  up  with  a pride  indescribable  as 
they  marked  this  tribute  to  their  ancient  glory. 
Next  came  the  personal  servants  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  prince's  suit — running  footmen,  etc., 
etc.,  in  the  liveries  of  their  several  masters. 
Then  followed  the  vaiets  des  chambre  in  mag- 
nificent court -dresses  of  blue  and  silver — the 
colors  of  the  princess.  Then  the  Dalmatian 
servants  of  the  prince  in  their  picturesque  and 
flowing  national  costumes  — half- barbaric  in 
their  Oriental  splendor — followed  by  over  one 
hundred  pages,  chasseurs,  and  footmen  of  the 
vice-regal  household. 

Here  intervened  a space  when  a mass  of  gen- 
erals, field -marshals,  courtiers,  etc.,  appeared — 
all  dressed  in  the  rich  uniforms  of  their  several 
ranks,  and  their  breasts  literally  blazing  with 
jeweled  “orders”  and  “decorations.”  Among 
them  walked  the  famous  Lieutenant  Field-Mar- 
shal Goritzzuti,  the  military  governor  of  the 
city— one  whose  character  is  of  iron,  and  who 
neither  gives  nor  expects  mercy.  He  it  was, 
who,  when  during  the  last  Italian  campaign, 
the  Venetians  had  sought  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  and  failed — replied,  in  his  rude  and  broken 
Italian,  in  answer  to  their  prayers  that  ho  would 
not  bombard  their  beautiful  city.  Venete  bon, 
lo  bon : Venete  non  bon,  lo  bomb,  bomb,  bomb. — 
“ If  Venice  is  good,  1*11  be  good ; but  if  Venice 
is  not  good,  1*11  bomb,  bomb,  bomb.”  Bad 
Italian  as  it  was  it  was  understood,  and  Venice 
was  ^^good,** 

A tall,  light,  graceful  figure  followed  the 
stern  marshal  — a space  being  reserved  about 
him  so  that  he  walked  alone.  Slenderly  yet 
compactly  built,  a frame  neither  enervated  by 
luxury  nor  broken  by  dissipation,  he  was  com- 
manding yet  modest.  Fresh  - complexioned, 
with  a broad  and  noble  forehead — his  deep  blue 
eyes  somewhat  thoughtful  but  kindly — the  only 
feature  which  might  possibly  prevent  his  being 
termed  eminently  fine-looking  was  his  mouth, 
which  partook  of  the  character  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.  But  even  that,  though  heavy,  was  agree- 
ably and  sweetly-formed,  with  an  expression  of 
nobility  and  magnanimity.  Dres^  in  the 
plain,  dark-blue  uniform  of  the  Austrian  navy, 
while  all  about  him  were  covered  with  the  tinsel 
insignia  of  rank,  he  alone  was  without  ornament,  | 
while,  with  one  liand  thrust  carelessly  in  the 
half-unbuttoned  breast  of  his  uniform,  he  ap- 1 
peared  neither  to  delight  in  the  mummery  which 
a stupid  custom  hod  prescribed,  nor  to  be  paying 
attention  to  the  forms  accompanying  it,  but  re- 
garded it  rather  as  a necessity  which  must  be 
gone  t^ugh  with. 
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This  the  people  saw,  and  the  revengeful 
glances  which  had  been  so  liberally  showered 
upon  the  bedizened  courtiers  now  softened, 
while  the  gratefully-uttered  whisper  of  “ Maxi- 
miliano,”  which  run  from  one  to  the  other,  as- 
sured me  of  what  I had  already  divined,  viz., 
that  this  plainly-dressed  personage  was  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria ! 

Of  the  train  of  magnificently-dressed  ladies 
that  followed  I will  speak  but  of  one — the  Arch- 
duchess— who,  habited  in  a rich  court-dress  of 
crimson  velvet  aud  white  satin,  looked  as  lovely 
and  regal  as  it  is  possible  to  look.  Charlotte  of 
Belgium,  however,  is  not  what  might  be  termed 
strictly  beautiful,  but  is,  as  the  French  have  it, 

I ^Lyant — tout  a fait  iligant.  With  rich  brown 
hair  and  hazel  eyes — those  sure  tokens  of  amia- 
bility—she  has  yet  more  the  appearance,  or  rath- 
er, I should  say,  the  evidences,  of  having  been 
educated  at  a court  than  any  other  royal  lady 
that  I have  ever  seen.  She  is  every  inch  a prin- 
cess, and  her  queenly  head  that  day  needed  no 
herald  to  proclaim  its  royal  birth,  nor  the  daz- 
zling crown  of  precious  stones  which  surmount- 
ed it  to  give  it  majesty ; for  even  as  it  disap- 
peared up  the  grand  stairway,  among  the  sculp- 
tured arches  of  the  palace,  did  it  bespeak  its 
own  high  origin. 

So  the  procession  had  passed — without  one 
single  word  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  the 
populace,  except  that  grateful  matter  of  “ Max- 
imiliano.” 

Alas,  how  fearful  is  the  hate  for  Austria,  and 
how  blind!  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
merits  of  a prince  who,  being  of  the  hated  race, 
has  yet  succeeded  in  winning  their  esteem,  if 
not  their  love  ? 

Maximilian  of  Austria  has  indeed  been  a 
blessing  to  the  Italian  people.  He  has  obtain- 
ed more  than  one  amnesty  for  them,  and  bid 
return  to  their  homes  those  whom  tyrannous 
subordinates  bad  caused  to  fly  from  wives  and 
children  dear.  In  doing  this,  too,  it  was  not 
his  nature  to  seek  the  praise  or  glorification  of 
the  world,  but  rather  to  conceal  the  good  he  had 
done.  The  grateful  swell  of  the  returned  exile's 
bosom,  as  he  clasped  in  his  arms  the  loved  ones 
from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  cruelly 
separated — the  tearful  blessings  of  the  wife,  or 
mother,  or  sisters,  as  they  clung  convulsively  to 
the  form  of  him  wlio  was  more  than  life  to  them 
— these  were  the  tributes  that  ho  loved  the  best, 
and  that  he  sought  alone. 

One  of  the  prince’s  pet  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  of  Venice,  as  the  sea-^port 
of  his  vice-regal  dominion,  was  the  cutting  of  a 
canal,  direct  from  Malamoco  through  the  differ- 
ent islands  of  the  Lagoon,  up  to  the  city  proper. 

This  was  to  have  accommodated  ves^el8  of  the 
largest  class,  and  was  conducted  and  supported 
entirely  by  his  private  purse.  As  it  was  likely 
to  be  a tedious  task,  he  bad  ordered  the  canals 
already  existing  to  be  cleaned,  so  as  to  admit 
vessels  of  2000  tons  being  moored  alongside  the 
quays.  This  had  been  accomplished,  and  great 
was  tho  joy  of  the  Venetians  thereat. 
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While  this  work  was  going  on  Maximilian 
was  every  where.  Supervising  this,  overseeing 
that.  Making  every  thing  go  right,  and  watch- 
ing that  the  work  was  conducted  honestly  and 
economically.  His  little  black  gondoline  (with- 
out ornament  or  designation  of  rank)  was  to  be 
seen  every  where.  One  day  this  light  boat  came 
into  collision  with  a large  one,  bearing  a num- 
ber of  working-men.  It  went  crashing  through 
the  bow  of  the  larger  and  apparently  stronger 
boat,  consigning  its  cargo  of  living  freight  to 
the  swift  tide  of  the  Lagoon.  The  prince  would 
have  plunged  instantly  to  their  aid,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  his  followers.  Nor  did  his 
care  cease  until  he  had  seen  them  deposited  in 
safety.  Kindly  guarded  with  warm  garments 
from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  malaria,  for  it  was 
in  the  winter  season,  and  a proper  donation, 
^^buona  mano^'^  with  which  to  drink  his  health. 
One  little  child,  who  had  been  in  the  boat,  the 
prince  carried  away  with  him — wrapping  it  in 
his  own  cloak,  and  not  leaving  it  until  it  was 
deposited  with  numerous  gold-pieces  in  its  mo- 
ther’s lap. 

In  ordinary  times  the  Archduke  goes  about 
in  citizen’s  dress.  A plain  black  or  dark-blue 
suit,  cut  apparently  after  a manner  of  his  own, 
neither  quite  in  nor  quite  out  of  the  fashion. 
And  on  this  occasion  the  poor  mother  never 
suspected  for  a moment  that  the  plainly-dressed 
gentleman,  who  had  so  kindly  brought  her  back 
her  child,  was  “ Maximiliano.”  She  therefore 
treated  him  throughout  as  a Signor  Inglcse 
and  as  such  proffered  him  the  hospitality  of  her 
poor  house,  which  was  freely  accepted,  and  it 
was  not  until  long  afterward  that  she  learned 
that  it  was  the  Viceroy,  and  brother  of  her  Em- 
peror, that  she  had  entertained.  The  Arch- 
duke’s gondoline  was,  whenever  its  master  was 
in  Venice,  a conspicuous  object.  Darting  here 
and  there,  it  seemed  always  on  the  go ; while 
every  morning,  regularly,  it  was  to  be  seen  glid- 
ing swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  Arsenal,  where 
a noble  frigate,  the  Dandolo^  was  being  built. 

*‘When,”  said  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to 
me  one  day,  his  Imperial  Highness  goes  away 
satisfied^  which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  we  fed 
that  we  need  bother  ourselves  no  longer ; for  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  every  bolt  is  then  in  its 
right  place.” 

“Is  he,  then,  so  very  observing?”  I asked, 
“I  have  always  understood  that  it  was  compa- 
ratively easy  to  deceive  a prince.  That  is,  if  his 
followers  wish  to  deceive  him.” 

It  is  not  so  with  Max.  His  eye  takes  in 
every  thing.  He  sees  more  than  any  man  I 
ever  knew;  and  with  his  quiet  and  sarcastic 
way  points  it  out  and  waits  until  it  is  corrected. 
As  for  telling  him  a lie,  I don’t  believe  there 
is  a man  living  who  would  dare  to  do  so.  He 
would  detect  it  in  a minute.  Another  peculiar- 
ity,” continued  the  aid,  “which  he  possesses,  is 
to  see  that  all  his  orders  are  duly  executed.  In 
this  matter  he  trusts  no  one  — not  even  his 
nearest  friends.  For  instance,  you  remember 
the  music  on  the  piazza  last  Sunday?  The 
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prince  was  at  a window  listening.  One  of  the 
pieces,  a little  Hungarian  air,  struck  his  fancy. 

He  sent  to  the  leader  of  the  band  to  obtain  a 
copy  arranged  for  the  piano.  That  evening  it 
was  left  at  the  palace.  The  prince,  well-satis- 
fied, sent  the  man  a present,  but  with  it  k re- 
ceipt-book^  to  obtain  his  acknowledgment  of  its 
actual  reception — thus  obviating  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  snuff-boxes,  diamond -rings, 
etc.,  of  the  Russian  princes  sometimes  labor. 
Nine-tenths  of  them,  it  is  said,  never  reach  their 
destinations.” 

Indeed,  in  his  business  way  of  doing  things 
Maximilian  is  any  thing  but  Austrian ; and  in 
many  respects  his  feelings  and  habits  are  more 
those  of  an  American,  evinced,  among  other 
things,  by  his  fondness  for  fast  traveling.  He  is 
very  fond  of  our  nation,  and  never  does  he  show 
to  such  advantage  as  when  in  conversation  with 
one  of  our  countrym.en.  His  admiration  for  ev- 
ery thing  that  is  noble ; for  the  great  principles 
of  self-government;  for  the  strength  of  mind 
that  dares  to  think  and  feel  differently  from  the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  mortals,  attracts  him, 
apparently,  to  our  people.  I have  seen  him  be- 
fore now,  with  some  stickler  for  rank  and  {pre- 
cedent, quite  ill  at  ease,  scarce  able  to  say  a 
word.  But  the  moment  his  look  turned  to  an 
American  face  it  assumed  a different  expression, 
and  he  spoke  warmly  and  well  — making  his 
conversation  so  interesting  that  one  would  rather 
hear  him  talk  than  to  talk  one’s  self,  and  pro- 
ducing his  arguments  with  an  honest  conviction 
that  assured  his  listener  even  more  than  his 
words. 

One  of  his  particular  favorites  was  a well- 
known  gentleman  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
who  was  building  a floating  dry-dock  for  the 
Austrian  Government.  To  this  gentleman,  who 
enjoyed  frequently  and  unreservedly  his  con- 
fidence and  hospitality,  I might  appeal,  were 
any  corroboration  necessary  of  my  correct  iq)- 
preciation  of  the  prince’s  character. 

I have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length,  perhaps, 
upon  traits  of  character  that  at  first  might  ap- 
pear insignificant,  from  the  fact  that  I hold  it 
all-important  that  the  American  people  should 
know  correctly  and  thoroughly  one  whom  Destiny 
seems  about  to  set  down,  as  it  were,  by  their 
side.  This  is  the  more  important  since  it  will 
remain  with  them  to  say  whether  they  will  live 
at  peace  with  their  new  neighbor  or  not.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  new  Emperor  will  not  be 
the  one  to  create  differences  with  a people  whom 
he  respects  and  admires. 

Laying  aside  all  questions,  then,  as  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  Mexicans  for  a monarchy,  those  who 
know  Maximilian  may  safely  avow,  that  if  A for- 
eign prince  is  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  no 
more  conscientious  man,  no  better  neighbor  could 
have  been  selected.  Let  us  then  hope  that  we, 
as  we  assuredly  shall,  will  find  a friend  in  him ; 
that  the  Mexican  people  may  yet  find  beneath 
his  mild  sway  and  liberal  government  those 
blessings  which  long  years  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed have  as  yet  failed  to  produce. 
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Noontide  among  the  gold  and  roBset 
woods — noontide  on  the  parple  heights  of 
the  misty  mountains  that  outlined  the  horizon 
— noontide  among  the  water-courses,  where 
fallen  leaves  Boated  silently  by,  and  tall  golden- 
rods  waved  their  fiery  torches  along  the  ^ge  of 
tangled  hollows.  Ah ! was  there  ever  sunshine 
so  clear  and  glorious  as  that  which  walks  the 
meadow-slopes  of  the  radiant  Indian  summer, 
with  the  trailing  drapery  of  shadow  following 
ever  close  behind? 

The  trembling  tide  of  light  was  just  rippling 
across  the  noon-mark**  on  the  kitchen  floor; 
and  a garrulous  old  clock  which  stood  upright 
in  the  corner  of  the  hall  beyond,  talking  to  it- 
self in  muflled  monosyllables,  all  day  long,  had 
confirmed  the  noon-mark*8  report  with  twelve 
short,  sharp  strokes.  Yon  would  not  have  be- 
lieved how  silver-sweet  that  bell  had  once  been, 
when  the  gigantic  pine-tree  that  overshadowed 
the  porch  was  but  a sapling,  and  people,  long 
since  passed  into  the  melodious  hearing  of 
Heaven’s  own  cathedral  bells,  were  wakened,  in 
the  morning  of  tlieir  lives,  by  its  tocsin.  The 
old  clock’s  day  and  generation  were  over ; yet 
there  it  stood,  undisturbed,  until  such  time  as  it 
might  graciously  please  to  fall  in  pieces  of  its 
own  accord.  < 

Its  dusty  dial  might  almost  have  brightened 
up  spontaneously,  however,  as  a light  footstep 
crossed  the  hall,  and  a quick  glance  sought  the 
position  of  the  hour  and  minute  hands. 

“ Twelve  o’clock,  and  he  is  not  here  yet.  He 
will  not  come  to-day.  I am  glad  of  it — no,  I’m 
rather  sorry,  on  the  whole.  I should  like  to  tell 
him  how  I scorn  his  pusillanimous  conduct!” 

And  Ellen  Tracey,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
flower-edged  foot-path  that  led  from  the  gray 
stone  steps  to  a white  gate,  trellised  over  with 
dense-growing  honey-suckles,  bit  her  scarlet  lip 
and  set  the  small  pearly  teeth  beneath  it  close 
together. 

Now  there’s  no  earthly  use  trying  to  de- 
scribe Ellen  Tracey,  reader ! Did  you  ever 
plod  through  any  description,  however  highly- 
wrought,  that  gave  you  the  least  idea  of  how  a 
pretty  woman  really  looked  in  her  flesh-and- 
blood  loveliness?  Of  course  you  never  did; 
and  so  where  would  be  the  advantage  of  our 
wasting  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  telling  you  of 
the  blue  eyes  and  dazzling  blonde  hair  that  set 
all  the  susceptible  young  men,  for  miles  around, 
wild  about  Ellen  Tracey?  Just  picture  to 
yourself  a lovely  village  belle  of  eighteen,  fresh 
as  a lily,  with  dimpled  cheeks  like  the  velvet 
sides  of  a ripe,  crimson  peach,  and  full  of  be- 
witching little  ways  which  women — never  very 
accurate  judges  of  their  own  sex — call  “affected” 
and  men  fall  down  and  worship,  and  you  will 
have  a pretty  clear  idea  of  Judge  Tracey’s  beau- 
tiful daughter.  Her  dress  was  simple  French 
calico,  of  a pink  color,  fastened  at  the  taper 
waist  with  rose-colored  ribbon,  and  relieved  at 
tU^-tbroat  andi  wrists  by  pearly  edgings  of 
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Valenciennes  lace.  A white  verbena,  careless- 
ly fastened  amidst  the  superabundant  braids  of 
her  shining  light  hair,  was  the  only  ornament 
she  wore ; and  a more  charming  little  creature 
than  she  looked,  thus  attired,  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  imagine. 

All  of  a sudden  she  paused  in  her  quick,  im- 
patient walk  up  and  down  the  shady  path — ^the 
rosy  blood  fluttered  up  to  her  chee^  and  in- 
stantly ebbed  again,  leaving  a settled  pallor; 
and  she  advanced  to  the  wicket-gate  as  the 
quick,  sharp  ring  of  a horse’s  feet  echoed  along 
the  quiet  country  road. 

Almost  the  next  minute  the  horse  himself  was 
checked  at  the  gate,  and  a young  man,  with  dark, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  hair  all  blown  about  in  black 
wavy  curls  by  hard  riding,  dismounted,  and  flung 
the  reins  over  an  iron  ring  that  depended  from 
one  of  the  sturdy  old  maples  that  fringed  the 
road  for  miles  in  that  direction. 

“Well,  Nelly?” 

The  two  woids  of  greeting  were  spoken  with 
a bright  eagerness  that  betokened  almost  a cer- 
tainty of  welcome.  But  Mistress  Nelly  did  not 
respond;  she  merely  inclined  her  pretty  head 
with  cool  courtesy.  Charles  Wairener’s  coun- 
tenance fell  with  instantaneous  revulsion. 

“You  have  heard  all,  Nelly?” 

“ I have  heard  all,  Mr.  Warrener.” 

“ What  have  you  heard,  Nelly  ? — tell  me.” 

“ I have  heard,”  said  Nelly,  speaking  so  qui- 
etly that  the  white  verbena  in  her  golden  hair 
was  not  even  stirred,  although  there  was  a whirl- 
wind of  contending  emotions  within  her  bosom, 
“that,  after  oflering  Paul  Carlyle  a gross  in- 
sult, Charles  Warrener  has  not  sufficient  man- 
liness to  take  the  consequences  of  his  conduct 
— that  he  refuses  to  accept  the  challenge  sent 
by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and — ” 

“Stop,  Nelly,”  interposed  Warrener,  pale  and 
resolute.  ^ * Hear  my  version  of  this  villa^  * nine 
days’  wonder’  before  you  judge  and  condemn  me. 
Paul  Carlyle  made  assertions  which  could  only 
be  pardoned  by  the  fact  that  he  was  at  a college 
dinner-party,  and  bad,  perhaps,  taken  more  wine 
than  he  was  aware  of.  I denied  the  truth  of 
those  random  statements,  as  every  man  should 
have  done  who  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  gentle- 
man. What  is  more,  I proved  their  utter  lack 
of  foundation.  And  now,  when  Carlyle,  in  a 
fit  of  boyish  vindictiveness,  attempts  to  revive 
the  obsolete  usages  of  the  dueling  ground,  as  a 
sort  of  salvo  to  his  wounded  dignity,  it  merely 
remained  to  me  to  decline,  utterly  and  entirely.** 

“ Of  course,”  said  Nelly,  with  ironical  empha- 
sis. “But  why  not  put  it  at  once  on  its  true 
grounds?” 

“True  grounds ! I do  not  understand  you.” 

Nelly  fixed  her  blue  eyes  full  on  his  face  and 
answer^,  in  tones  of  slow,  concentrated  scorn : 

“Why  not  confess  at  once  that  you  dare  not 
meet  him — that  you  are  a coward  f"' 

“Nelly!  Nelly!”  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his 
hand  to  his  heart  as  if  struck  by  a deadly  wound, 
“you  know  me  better  than  that.  You  know 
that  personal  courage  has  nothing^  |tp^do  with 
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the  course  of  conduct  I have  adopted.  How 
could  1 ever  justify  such  a deed  to  God  or  mj 
own  conscience  ? lam  not  afraid  of  what  mor- 
tal man  may  say  or  do,  but — and  I am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it — I am  afraid  of  God !” 

^^And  are  we  to  consider  this  as  your  final 
decision  ?” 

*^Yc8.  I will  not  apologize  to  Carlyle;  for 
I can  bring  proofs  that  he  is  wrong  and  I am 
right  in  the  matter  which  has  given  rise  to  all 
this  strange  bitterness  of  feeling.  Neither  will 
I meet  him  on  the  field  of  unholy  and  deadly 
strife.  In  these  two  resolutions  I am  fixed.  I 
shall  abide  by  them  at  all  risks  and  hazards. 
But,  Ellen,  surely  you  will  not  misconstrue  my 
motives  ?” 

**It  is  unfortunate,”  said  Ellen,  quietly  dis- 
engaging her  dress  from  a clinging  rose-brier 
beyond,  **tbat  the  world  in  general  views  this 
matter  in  the  same  light  as  myself — namely,  as 
an  egregious  exhibition  of  cowardice.  You 
shrink,  Mr.  Warrener:  perhaps  you  find  the 
word  unpleasant;  but  it  is  the  only  one  which 
can  characterize  your  conduct.  But  don’t  let 
me  detain  yon  any  longer  in  this  intense  sun. 
Good-by,  Sir!” 

“ Nelly— one  word  more  I” 

Perhaps  she  did  not  hear  the  appealing  sen- 
tence— at  all  events  she  went  on,  not  even  turn- 
ing her  haughty  young  head.  Up  the  broad 
stone  steps  she  passed,  the  sunshine  glinting  on 
her  golden  braids  of  hair  and  fluttering  roseate 
dress,  and  disappeared,  like  a fair  vision,  firom 
the  yearning  eyes  that  followed  her.  And  there 
remained  only  the  sighing  canopy  of  the  black- 
green  pine,  and  the  idle  shimmer  of  the  noon- 
light,  playing  its  fantastic  freaks  on  the  floor  of 
the  solitary  lonely  hall ; for  it  had  never  seem- 
ed so  solitary,  so  lonely  in  all  the  years  he  had 
been  familiar  with  it. 

For  one  moment  Charles  Warrener’s  head 
drooped  upon  the  arched  neck  of  the  faithful 
steed  beside  him,  who,  instinctively  mistrusting 
that  something  was  wrong,  laid  his  nose  wist- 
fully on  his  master's  shoulder,  with  a little  half- 
human  sound  of  sympathy.  But  it  was  only 
for  a moment  that  ho  gave  way ; and  then  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  slowly  down  the 
road,  with  pale,  rigid  features,  and  eyes  that 
saw  naught  of  the  world  of  sunshine  and  green- 
ery that  lay  bathed  in  summer  light  and  glow 
around  him. 

All  over !”  he  muttered,  scarcely  conscious 
that  he  was  speaking  half  aloud,  in  a smothered 
voice,  strangely  unlike  his  natural  tones;  **all 
— all  over ! It  is  fortunate  now  that  we  never 
were  formally  engaged.  Ellen  is  free,  and  I — 
Well,  I have  but  to  live  on  and  endure.  The 
dd  minister  of  my  boyhood  used  to  say  that  no 
man  could  ever  be  utterly,  irreclaimably  miser- 
able who  knew  himself  to  be  blameless  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  and  yet — ” 

Warrener  stooped  his  head  abruptly : perhaps 
it  was  to  avoid  the  low  descending  boughs  of  a 
birch-tree  that  leaned  over  the  rood,  perhaps  to 
brush  a momentary  mist  fiom  his  vision.  But 
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when  he  rode  through  the  quiet  streets  of  Bel- 
knap that  evening  on  his  homeward  way  he  was 
calm  and  cheerful  as  ever — ^at  least  in  so  far  as 
outward  observation  could  detect. 

Surgeons  tell  us  that  there  are  slow,  secret 
poisons  that,  while  they  drain  one’s  life  away, 
leave  no  external  tra<^  of  their  fatal  depreda- 
tions. Is  there  no  analogy  between  the  pois- 
ons that  sap  the  foundations  of  the  body  and 
those  that  work  even  more  mysteriously  upon 
the  heart  ? 

What  Charles  Warrener  endured  during  the 
next  few  months  in  petty  slights,  cutting  innu- 
endoes, cold  looks,  and  all  the  other  numberless 
ways  this  amiable  world  has  of  signifying  its 
scorn  and  disapproval,  none  ever  knew  save  him- 
self and  God.  But  he  did  endure  it,  and  with- 
out complaint. 

The  winter  snows  had  molted  away  from  the 
brown  shoulders  of  those  grand  everlasting  old 
hilb  that  held  the  village  of  Belknap  in  their 
midst,  as  if  it  had  been  no  more  than  a baby’s 
toy  of  painted  church-spires  and  wooden  houses ; 
the  slender-stemmed  anemones  were  beginning 
to  gleam  along  the  course  of  woodland  brooks, 
and  the  wild  March  sunsets  grew  warmer  in 
their  tints  of  fire  and  gold  with  every  lengthen- 
ing day.  Spring  was  coming,  and  the  patriot- 
ic heart  of  Belknap,  beating  in  unison  with  the 
pulses  of  the  whole  aroused  North,  was  all  astir. 

As  Charles  Warrener  walked  hastily  down  the 
village  street,  in  the  stormy  brightness  of  one  of 
these  March  evenings.  Deacon  Jackson  hailed 
him  from  the  much -worn  wooden  steps  of  a 
thriving  store,  where  collars  and  crockery,  news- 
papers and  camphene,  mouse-traps  and  molas- 
ses, together  with  other  Yankee  notions  innu- 
merable, were  retailed  with  strict  impartiality. 

The  Deacon  was  standing  there,  polishing  his 
silver-bow'ed  spectacles  with  a red  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  staring  fixedly  toward  the 
wooded  hills,  now  all  crimson  with  maple-blos- 
soms ; but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Deacon 
never  saw  the  rosy  flush  of  bloom.  What  cared 
Deacon  Jackson  for  Nature,  except  in  so  far  as 
she  helped  his  com  and  potatoes  ^ong  with  her 
mysterious  crucibles  of  sun  and  shower?  Not 
a whit. 

“ Wa’al,  Mr.  Warrener — I s’pose  I’d  ought  to 
say  Cc^’n,”  began  the  Deacon,  with  a facetious 
chuckle — “it’s  actilly  true,  then,  that  you’re 
raisin’  a company  o*  men  for  the  war?” 

“ I believe  I may  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 
report.  Deacon,”  returned  Warrener,  laughing. 

“I  hope  you  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  fact.” 

“Oh — well — I don’t  know !”  said  the  Deacon, 
giving  a final  rub  to  the  spectacles  and  deposit- 
ing them  with  great  deliberation  on  the  bridge 
of  his  nose.  “ I kind  o’  didn’t  fairly  believe  it 
at  fust !” 

“Why  not?”  questioned  Warrener,  turning 
abruptly  round,  with  a red  spot  glowing  on  his 
cheek.  • 

“Wa’al,  you  see,  because” — ^began  the  wor- 
thy Deacon,  tapping  desperately  at  the  lid  of 
his  snuff-box,  as  if  he  expected  some  hidden 
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magician  to  issae  therefh)m,  and  help  him  out 
with  the  awkward  sentence — “folks  didn’t  ex- 
pect yon  was  just  the  kind  o’  man  to  go  into 
any  such  dangerous  business!” 

**  It  is  not  the  first  time,  then,  that  * folks’  in 
this  part  of  the  world  have  been  signally  mis- 
taken!” returned  Warrener,  who  had  by  this 
time  quite  recovered  his  composure.  “I  trust 
I am  not  the  * kind  of  man’  to  shrink  from  duty, 
even  though  it  lay  at  the  cannon’s  month !” 

“ That’s  what  I always  said !”  ejaculated  the 
Deacon,  flourishing  his  red-silk  handkerchief  in 
the  air;  “and  if  I was  a young  man,  ’stead  of 
bein’  sixty  year  old  and  bent  double  with  rheu- 
matiz,  I’d  go  ’long  with  you  quicker’n  smoke. 
And  I tell  you  what,  Cap’n  Warrener,  your 
company’s  fillin’  up  ’nough  sight  faster  than  that 
feather-headed  young  Carlyle’s.  I’m  glad  of  it, 
too,  for  I always  liked  you  best,  even  when — 
ahem!”  and  the  Deacon  buried  his  embarrass- 
ment in  the  convenient  folds  of  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  struck  out  on  a new  tack.  “ And 
that’s  what  I says  to  my  darter,  Mary  ’Liza, 
when  she  told  me  t’other  day  that  Carlyle  was 
engaged  to  Ellen  Tracey,  the  Judge’s  pretty  dar- 
ter, up  on  the  hill.  Says  I,  Mary  ’Liza — ” 

“Pardon  me.  Deacon  Jackson,”  interposed 
Warrener,  “ but  it  is  growing  late,  and  I have  a 
long  walk  still  before  me.  Good-evening,  and 
many  thanks  for  your  good  opinion.” 

He  bowed  laughingly  and  walked  away.  The 
Deacon  stared  after  him  with  wide-open  gray 
eyes,  twin  orbs  of  surprise. 

“ ’Tain’t  so ! I told  Mary  ’Liza  there  wa’n’t 
a word  o’  truth  in  that  story  ’bout  his  bein’  so 
all-fired  fond  of  Ellen  Tracey !”  was  the  Dea- 
con’s internal  comment.  “ If  he  had  cared  for 
her,  he  never’d  ha’  took  the  news  so  easy ! ” 

Excellent  reasoning,  good  Deacon  Jackson, 
but  deficient  in  one  slight  link.  Ellen  Tracey’s 
recent  betrothal  to  Paul  Carlyle  happened  to  be 
no  news  to  Captain  Warrener. 

“I  hope  she  will  be  happy,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, repressing  the  sighing  sob  that  welled  up 
from  his  heart  as  he  walked  thoughtfully  on. 
“And  yet  I am  not  altogether  certain  of  it. 
Am  I growing  jealous  of  my  handsome  rival  ?” 
he  asked,  mentally,  with  a bitter  smile.  “No 
— let  me  judge  him  fairly,  even  though  he  has 
blighted  my  whole  life’s  happiness.  There  are 
many  good  and  noble  traits  in  his  nature,  and 
if  he  loves  and  cherishes  her,  as  he  can  not  help 
doing,  they  will  doubtless  be  very  happy.  Oh, 
Nelly,  Nelly!  I little  thought  when  we  were 
all  in  all  to  each  other  that  my  life’s  jewel  should 
be  worn  upon  Paul  Carlyle’s  breast !” 

It  was  the  night  before  the  — th  regiment 
marched  from  Belknap — clear  and  beautiful, 
with  a soft  wind  sweet  with  the  breath  of  honey- 
suckle and  wild  roses,  and  a sky  all  sown  with 
innumerable  stars.  And  Charles  Warrener,  rid- 
ing in  the  fragrant  shadow  of  the  dewy  woods, 
looked  up  at  the  red  brick  chimneys  of  Judge 
Tracey’s  substantial  old  house,  with  the  sentinel 
pine  towering  above,  sharply  outlined  against 
the  violet  sky,  and  thought  of  the  many,  many 


times  he  had  lingered  at  the  wicket-gate,  under 
the  watching  eyes  of  those  same  stars,  with 
Ellen  at  his  side.  Ah,  it  was  useless  to  recur 
to  those  old  times  now ; he  knew  it,  and  felt  it, 
and  yet — we  human  creatures  are  curiously  con- 
stituted— ^when  was  there  an  hour  in  which  he 
did  not  recur  to  them  ? Recur  to  th^m  with  a 
sick  yearning,  like  that  of  the  captive  for  his 
native  land,  the  desert-bound  for  a draught  of 
cool  water ! 

Charles  Warrener,  unfortunately  for  his  own 
peace  of  mind,  was  not  one  of  those  happy  in- 
dividuals who  fall  in  love  and  fall  out  again,  as 
a child  takes  the  measles.  It  was  “once  and 
forever”  with  the  big  heart  that  beat  under  his 
army  buttons. 

Hush ! there  was  the  sudden  metallic  “click” 
of  the  little  wicket-latch  home  distinctly  to  his 
ears  in  the  clear,  cloudless  atmosphere  of  the 
June  evening,  and  Warrener  reined  his  horse 
back  into  the  woodland  obscurity  of  leaves  and 
shadows  with  instinctive  rapidity.  It  was  Paul 
Carlyle,  who  like  himself  was  to  depart  on  the 
morrow,  saying  a last  “good-by”  to  the  woman 
who  was  one  day — God  willing — ^to  be  his  wife. 
And  Warrener  sat  there,  cold  and  silent  as  a 
statue,  until  Carlyle  cantered  by,  on  his  high- 
mettled  charger,  whistling  a lively  refrain,  and 
disappeared  along  the  curve  of  the  star-lighted 
road. 

“Gone!”  he  murmured,  “gone,  in  all  the 
flush  and  pride  of  his  great  happiness ! I must 
see  her  once  again.  I know  it  is  wrong  and  fool- 
ish, but  my  heart  is  hungry  and  athirst  for  one 
lost  look !” 

With  an  impulse  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  he 
set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  old  famil- 
iar spot  where  Ellen  was  yet  lingering  and  watch- 
ing, while  the  diamond  betrothal  ring  gleamed 
with  white,  fitful  radiance  on  the  forefinger  of 
the  little  hand  that  held  the  fleecy  folds  of  the 
blue  Shetland  shawl  around  her  throat. 

“ Paul ! is  it  you,  once  more?”  she  exclaimed, 
in  tones  whose  joyous  welcome  cut  to  his  jealous 
heart  like  a knife,  as  ho  sprang  from  his  horse 
and  came  up  to  the  gate. 

“No,  it  is  /,  Nelly,  come  to  bid  you  farewell 
before  we  are  off  to  Dixie,”  he  said,  in  a voice 
which  he  strove  to  render  something  like  com- 
posed. “ You  will  say  good-by,  won’t  you  ?” 

“Willingly,  Captain  Warrener!”  and  she 
gave  him  both  her  hands  with  a frank,  kind 
smile.  He  shrank  from  the  touch  of  Carlyle’s 
betrothal  ring. 

“Think  of  us  sometimes  when  we  are  gone, 
Nelly !”  he  said,  earnestly : “/irny  for  us ; such 
prayers  as  yonrs  shonld  work  us  good.  Ah,  I 
see  in  your  eyes  that  they  will  not  be  wanting.” 

“Paul  is  in  the  same  regiment  with  you?” 
she  asked,  hesitatingly,  while  the  color  went  and 
came  like  crimson  shadows  on  her  cheek. 

He  nodded. 

“I  have  heard,”  she  went  on,  unconsciously 
turning  the  sparkling  stone  round  and  round  on 
her  finger,  “ that  you  are  a favorite  with  Colonel 
Seabrook  ?” 
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He  is  one  of  the  best  and  dearest  of  all  my 
friends.” 

“You — you  will  not  use  your  influence  to 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  disadvantage— to— ” 

“Nelly!” 

One  glance  into  the  reproachful  depths  of  his 
clear  darl(  eyes  was  enough. 

“ 1 might  have  known  it,”  she  said,  in  accents 
of  relief ; “ but  I was  not  quite  sure.” 

“Some  day,  Nelly,”  he  said,  in  a veiy  low 
voice,  “I  hope  to  convince  you  how  entirely  you 
have  misunderstood  me  of  late.  Meantime  I 
wish  you  and  Captain  Carlyle  every  happiness. 
Give  me  the  old  privilege  of  asking  questions 
for  just  once,  Nelly,  will  you  not?” 

“Ask,  then,”  she  said,  smiling  and  blush- 
ing. 

“ Do  you  love  Paul  Carlyle  truly  and  entire- 
ly?” 

“ As  my  own  life,”  was  her  answer,  given  in 
an  earnest,  frank  tone  that  left  no  possible  mar- 
gin for  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

Charles  Warrener  spoke  his  adieux  calmly, 
as  any  casual  friend  of  her  childhood  might  have 
done,  and  passed  out  of  Ellen  Tracey’s  sight  for- 
ever 1 

« 4t  4i  « « « 


All  day  long  the  red  tide  of  battle  had  ebbed 
and  flowed  upon  the  fated  fleld  of  Gettysburg. 
The  peaceful  crests  of  the  blue  hills,  looking 
down  from  the  far  distance  like  grieved  silent 
angels,  were  lost  in  the  lurid  smoke  from  burst- 
ing shells  and  thundering  artillery;  the  sweet, 
aromatic  breath  of  the  Pennsylvania  pine  forests 
was  strangely  mingled  with  rolling,  sulphureous 
mist ; the  sun  hung  low  in  the  west,  and  the 
long  shadows,  creeping  athwart  the  tumultuous 
field,  touched  the  clammy  eyelids  of  dying  men, 
who  murmured  incoherent  words  about  “the 
evening  being  come,”  and  died,  all  forgetful  of 
their  gory  wounds,  as  they  might  have  fallen 
asleep  on  their  peaceful  pillows  at  home. 

Ah,  welladay ! to  think  of  the  rivers  of  tears 
that  have  been  wept,  and  still  shall  be  wept,  for 
the  brave  men  who  perished  on  that  day. 

Side  by  side  Charles  Warrener  and  Paul  Car- 
lyle had  fought  through  all  those  terrible  hours. 
In  all  the  weeks  of  their  service  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  they  had  never  been  thrown  to- 
gether so  much  as  upon  this  day.  Side  by  side 
they  had  charged,  at  the  word  of  command!,  with 
set  teeth  and  iron  features — side  by  side  they 
had  stemmed  the  bloody  torrents  that  poured 
down  on  them  from  the  hill-side  like  a rain  of 
death. 

“Warrener,”  said  Carlyle,  hurriedly,  as  he 
came  up  to  his  old  enemy,  during  a momentary 
pause  in  the  conflict — “ here’s  a pencil-note  from 
the  Colonel : yon  will  easily  infer  his  plans.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Warrener,  glancing  over  the 
note,  and  crushing  it  in  his  hand.  “ Any  thing 
else  you  wish  to  say  ? We  shall  be  wanted  pres- 
ently,” he  added,  as  he  saw  Carlyle  lingering  in 
an  undecided  sort  of  manner. 

“ Yes,  there  is  something  else,”  said  Carlyle, 
with  an  effort.  “ I wish  to  make  a confession 
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which  no  man  likes  to  utter.  I have  been 
wrong.” 

Warrener  gazed  at  him  in  surprise,  for  the 
words  had  been  spoken  abruptly. 

“ In  what  respect?” 

“About — about  your  being  a coward.  Pm 
Sony  I ever  said  so,  Warrener — and  I have  re- 
gretted that  foolish  quarrel  a thousand  times. 

No  one  could  fight  by  your  side  to-day,  as  I have 
done,  without  being  conWnced  that  a braver 
man  never  breathed.  I am  sorry  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  that  college  affray  and  aU 
its  consequences.  Do  you  forgive  me  ?” 

“Freely,”  was  the  instant  reply,  and  the  two 
young  ofiicers’  hands  were  lock^  in  a frank, 
earnest  clasp  of  reconciliation. 

The  next  minute  the  word  of  command  came, 
borne  by  a breathless  young  aid-de-camp ; the 
brigade  began  to  move,  yet  amidst  all  the  thun- 
der of  battle  an  uneasy  thought  kept  besieging 
Charles  Warrener’s  heart  in  spite  of  his  repeated 
efforts  to  avoid  its  recurrence. 

If  this  apology — for  such  it  might  undoubted- 
ly be  considered — had  been  spoken  months  ago, 
might  he  not  have  retained  his  old  place  in 
Ellen  Tracey’s  heart  ? Alas!  the  awie«cfe  Aowor- 
able  had  come  all  too  late,  and  it  was  very,  very 
hard  to  forgive  Paul  Carlyle  when  he  thought 
of  Nelly. 

As  he  slowly  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground 
they  fell  upon  the  handsome,  animated  counte- 
nance of  Carlyle  himself,  who  stood  a few  feet 
distant,  waiting  for  some  expected  order.  The 
enemy  had  fallen  back  a little,  as  if  to  prepare 
for  a fresh  charge,  and  there  was  a moment  of 
comparative  calm  and  inactivity  on  both  sides. 

And  scarce  a hundred  paces  beyond-^though 
by  what  Heaven-vouchsafed  instinct  his  eyes 
were  impelled  in  that  particular  direction  he  did 
not  know^ — Warrener  beheld  the  deadly  gleam 
of  a rifle-barrel  flashing  through  the  scanty  foli- 
age of  a cluster  of  dwarfed  pine-trees  that  skirted 
the  valley,  with  its  aim  directed  full  at  Carlyle’s 
heart. 

The  first  idea  that  shot  through  his  brain 
I with  lightning  rapidity  was  a blind,  dizzy  exult- 
ation. If  Carlyle  should  fall  Ellen  w&s  free, 
and  who  could  venture  to  say  what  might  betide? 

The  next  was  a deliberate  resolution  at  all 
hazards  to  save  the  life  of  the  man  whom  Ellen 
loved. 

There  was  no  time  for  warnings — none  for  re- 
flection-only one  brief  second  in  which  to  act. 

For  as  he  threw  himself  before  the  astonished 
and  bewildered  Carlyle  there  was  a white,  blind- 
ing glare  from  the  stunted  pines,  and  a sharp 
report,  almost  inaudible  through  the  roar  of  a 
hundred  iron-throated  cannon.  Warrener  was 
conscious  of  a strange,  agonizing  sensation,  as  if 
a stream  of  fire  had  torn  its  way  through  his 
frame,  and  then  a thick  mist  came  over  his 
vision. 

It  lasted  but  for  a moment;  and  when  be 
again  opened  his  dim  eyes  he  was  supported  on 
Carlyle’s  knee,  under  the  grateful  shade  of  a 
copse  of  tall  hazels,  while  a deadly  chill  seemed 
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torning  his  heart  to  ice,  and  the  breath  came  in 
labored,  shuddering  gasps.  He  put  aside  the 
canteen  of  water  which  his  companion  was  hold- 
ing to  his  lips. 

“Drink,  my  boy,  for  the  love  of  Heaven! 
Only  one  drop — it  will  revive  you.  Doctor, 
look  at  this  wound — ^you  must  look,  1 tell  you.’' 

“It's  of  no  use,  Carlyle,”  faintly  murmured 
the  wounded  man,  as  the  surgeon  to  whom 
Carlyle  had  imperatively  beckoned  came  un- 
willingly up ; “ it’s  of  no  use — I am  dying !” 

“Doctor,  can't  you  save  him?”  reiterated 
Carlyle,  wildly.  “It’s  only  a rifle-shot.  1 
have  seen  men  recover  from  worse  wounds  than 
this.  He  must  not  die — he  shall  not !” 

“No  power  on  earth  can  save  him.  Captain 
Carlyle,”  returned  the  surgeon,  after  one  cool, 
professional  glance.  “ Do  you  see  the  way  that 
blood  jets  out — slow  and  regular,  as  if  it  was 
pumped  up?  He’s  past  saving,  poor  fellow!” 

And  the  man  of  healing  went  on  his  way  to 
those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful  by  some  pos- 
sibility. It  seemed  heartless,  but  he  had  no 
time  to  waste  on  doomed  men. 

“And  you  have  thrown  away  your  life  to 
save  mine.  Oh,  Warrener,  it  was  not  worth 
the  sacriflee!”  wildly  uttered  Carlyle. 

“Ellen  would  have  broken  her  heart  if  you 
had  fallen,”  said  Warrener,  speaking  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  “ Tell  her — ” 

The  gray,  ashen  shadows  were  creeping  over 
his  face ; the  cold  dews  that  hang  around  the 
River  of  Death  were  gathering  upon  his  brow ; ^ 
yet  he  could  not  die  and  be  forgotten  without  one 
last  word.  And  Paul  Carlyle,  bending  low  over 
the  lips  of  the  man  whom  lie  had  so  sorely  wrong- 
ed, caught  the  last  accent  they  should  ever  speak. 

“Tell  Ellen  that  I was  not  a coward!” 

And  so  he  died. 

When  that  last  message  came  to  Ellen  Tracey 
in  a letter  from  Paul  Carlyle,  all  blotted  and  il- 
legible, she  shut  herself  in  her  own  room  all  the 
day,  her  only  companion  the  bitterest  remorse 
that  human  heart  can  know.  And  in  the  even-  | 
ing,  when  family  prayers  in  the  parlor  were  over, 
she  went  silently  to  the  old  red-covered  Bible, 
and  sought  out  one  passage  from  its  time-worn 
pages: 

“ Greater  love  hath  no  man  them  this — that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.'* 

For  Ellen  knew  that  Charles  Warrener  had 
laid  down  his  life  for  her  sake. 


MY  FRIEND  CRACKTHORPE. 

I AM  going  to  write  a plain  statement  of  it 
just  as  it  occurred.  I don’t  expect  sympathy 
from  muscular,  strong-minded  persons.  On 
the  contrary,  I expect  sneers,  and  perhaps  con- 
tempt. But  I am  used  to  such  treatment  from 
that  cliujs  of  my  fellow-men.  And  to  prove  my 
indifference  to  this,  as  well  as  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  my  statement,  I give  my  name  and  ad- 
dress in  full,  and  am  further  willing,  if  called 
upon,  to  make  affidavit  to  the  same  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county. 
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My  nmne  is  Andrew  Jackson  Weeks.  I re- 
side at  No.  1990  Whortleberry  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, where  is  also  my  place  of  business.  I am 
in  the  retail  hosiery  and  trimmings  line.  Let 
me  add  that  I am  of  feeble  frame,  of  nervous 
temperament,  and  of  a timid,  confiding  disposi- 
tion. My  health  has  also  been  poor  for  some 
years.  Finally,  I am  a widower  without  chil- 
dren. On  the  29th  of  last  July  I took  a fort- 
night’s holiday  to  recruit  my  exhausted  system ; 
and  putting  my  head  (and  only)  clerk  in  charge, 
left  the  city,  by  steamboat,  for  Cape  May.  Hav- 
ing once  just  escaped  death  by  a railway  collision, 

I always  travel  by  steamboat  where  it  is  possible. 

I am  aware  that  accidents  frequently  occur  on 
the  water  also,  but  never  having  met  with  one, 

I feel  more  confidence  in  this  mode  of  travel. 
Besides,  the  air  does  me  good.  We  had  not 
been  more  than  a couple  of  hours  “under  way” 
when,  as  I was  sitting  alone  upon  the  hurricane 
deck,  gazing  upon  the  fast  receding  shores  of  the 
noble  Delaware,  a stranger,  who  had  been  pur- 
suing the  same  occupation  near  me  for  some 
moments,  addressed  me  by  courteously  inquir- 
ing if  I was  going  to  the  Cape. 

I replied  that  I was. 

“ Glad  of  it,  Sir ; so  am  I,”  said  he,  heartily. 
Then  seeing,  no  doubt,  a mild  expression  of  sur- 
prise upon  my  countenance  at  the  cordiality  of 
his  remark,  he  added ; “ Certainly  I am  glad  of 
it,  because  I shall  not  know  any  one  to  speak  of 
there  probably,  and  so  I hope  to  make  a friend 
and  comrade  of  you,  Sir.” 

“I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  I’m 
sure,”  I replied,  looking  more  particularly  at 
him. 

He  was  a large,  powerful  man,  with  a high, 
bald  forehead,  a Roman  nose,  and  remarkably 
brilliant  blue  eyes ; quite  a distinguished-look- 
ing man,  in  fact,  and,  as  I judged,  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  I felt  his  condescension  as  quite 
a compliment,  arguing  from  his  appearance,  and 
it  was  not  wholly  without  a sentiment  of  respect 
that  I told  him  so. 

“ Oh,  no  compliment  at  all,”  said  ho,  smiling. 

“ Ton  are  a man  of  sense.  I see  it  in  your  eye. 

I am  a man  of  sense.  You  may,  if  you  choose, 
see  it  in  my  eye”  (as  he  spoke  he  bent  his  very 
bright  gaze  full  upon  me),  “ and  so  we  are  mates 
at  once.  By-the-by,  there  is  a terrible  crush  at 
the  Capo.  Hasn’t  been  such  a crowd  these 
twenty  years.  Government  money,  Sir ; Gov- 
ernment money.  Contractors,  or,  as  I call  them, 
extractors,  of  Undo  Sam,  and  the  like.  A per- 
fect jam.  Garrets,  cellars,  outhouses,  ice-houses, 
dog-houses,  all  crammed,  Sir.  Not  a soft  plank 
to  be  had  at  any  price.  You’ve  taken  a room 
beforehand,  of  course  ?” 

I was  forced  to  confess  that  I had  not,  and 
added  that,  had  I known  the  crowd  to  be  so  ex- 
traordinary, I should  certainly  have  gone  some- 
where else. 

“No  use.  Sir,”  said  he:  “they’re  all  the 
same.  Atlantic  City,  Newport,  Long  Branch, 
Saratoga,  all  jammed,  crammed,  rammed  full. 

I've  tried  ’em  all.  But  I’m  all  right  this  time, 
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and  80  shall  you  be.  I’m  resolved  we  shall  have 
a good  time,  Sir,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do. 
I’ve  got  a room : telegraphed  five  days  ago,  and 
sent  the  first  week’s  board  in  advance  by  letter. 
Well,  you  shall  share  it.  We’ll  room  together, 
bathe  together,  eat  together,  walk,  ride,  drink, 
smoke,  and  have  a regular  jolly  time  together. 
So  it’s  all  arranged,  and  now  let  us  introduce 
ourselves  and  be  friends.  My  name  is  Crack- 
thorpe,  Anthony  Crackthorpe — ‘Mad  Anthony,’ 
some  of  my  serious  friends  call  me,  because  1 
love  to  be  jovial  and  free : no  harm  in  that,  even 
if  our  hairs  are  thinning-— eh,  Mr. — ?” 

I gave  him  my  name,  and  thanked  him  again 
for  his  very  open-heart^  and  generous  oflfer  of 
companionship,  though  I ventured  to  make  some 
opposition  to  his  self-sacrificing  proposal,  and  to 
hesitate  accepting  such  unusual  favors  from  a 
stranger,  to  whom  I might  not  prove  as  agree- 
able or  congenial  on  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance as  he  was  disposed  to  think  me  at  first 
sight.  But  he  cut  me  short,  pooh-poohed  my 
modesty,  and  was  so  genially  peremptory  and 
entertaining  that  I could  do  nothing  but  yield 
every  thing  to  him,  and  inwardly  bless  my  stars 
for  having  encountered  such  a phoenix  of  a wa- 
tering-place chum. 

We  were  soon  on  the  most  familiar  terms,  and 
he  assumed  the  command  of  our  “ expedition” 
with  a pleasant  authority  that  was  perfectly  ir- 
resistible to  me,  and  left  me  no  will  of  my  own 
whatever.  I did  not,  however,  feel  the  want 
of  any,  and  was  thoroughly  contented  to  exert 
none.  My  late  wife,  in  fact,  used  frequently  to 
tell  me  that  I never  had  a will  of  my  own.  In 
which  assertion  the  life  I led  with  her,  as  well 
as  the  events  herein  to  be  related,  may  probably 
go  far  with  some  of  my  readers  to  prove  her  cor- 
rect. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Crackthorpe 
assumed  and  carried  out  his  authority  was  at  the 
steamboat  dinner.  The  table  was  crowded,  and 
the  waiters  had  placed  my  seat  at  some  distance 
from  that  of  my  friend  (for  so  I must  now  call 
him).  When  we  arrived  in  the  saloon,  and  he 
saw  the  arrangement,  he  called  one  of  the  wait- 
ers, and,  in  a commanding  tone,  said  to  him : 

“Steward,  this  won’t  do.  Give  this  gentle- 
man a seat  next  to  me.  Sir,  at  once.” 

“Very  sorry.  Sir,  indeed.  Sir,”  replied  the 
dark-skinned  citizen;  “but  can’t  do  it,  Sir. 
Seats  all  fixed  now.  Sir,  indeed.  Sir;  ’less  you 
like  to  wait  for  de  second  table.  Sir.” 

“ Second  table !”  exclaimed  my  friend,  anni- 
hilating the  apologetic  steward  with  his  eye. 
“ Just  wait  a moment.  Weeks”  (to  me).  “ I’ll 
settle  this  in  a jiffy.  Which  is  the  captain  ?” 
(to  the  steward.) 

“Oh,  never  mind!”  interrupted  I,  deprocat- 
ingly;  “it  isn’t  really  any  matter.  I^n’t — 
don’t  have  any — any  trouble  on  my  account. 
This  will  do  very  well — ” 

“It  will  not  do,  Weeks!  We  are  chums, 
and  we  are  going  to  sit  together.  Wait  here  I” 
and  the  steward  having  pointed  out  the  captain 
(who  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  wait- 
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ing  till  all  the  guests  should  be  seated),  Mr. 
Crackthorpe  strode  up  to  him  with  much  dignity, 
and  whispered  for  a few  moments  in  his  ear. 

The  captain  first  slightly  frowned,  then  re- 
laxed his  brow,  looked  down  the  room  at  me, 
smiled,  and  said,  aloud, 

“Certainly,  Sir,  certainly;  here,  steward  1 
Plahe  this  gentleman’s  friend  alongside  him  at 
table,  as  he  desires.  All  right.  Sir,  he’ll  ar- 
range it.”  And  the  somewhat  crest-flBdlen  stew- 
ard did  as  he  was  commanded. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  landing,  my  compan- 
ion, with  the  same  authoritative  kindness,  took 
charge  of  the  disembarkings,  the  luggage,  the 
seats  in  the  stage,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
far^  “I’ll  be  paymaster,”  said  he,  gayly, 

“ and  we  can  settle  at  our  leisure.  Leave  every 
thing  to  me.  I’m  an  old  hand,  Weeks,  my  boy, 
at  this  sort  of  thing.” 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Crackthorpe  took 
me  by  the  arm,  marched  into  the  saloon,  and 
insisted  on  my  sitting  down  and  resting  myself. 

“You’re  not  strong.  Weeks,  you  know,”  while 
he  attended  to  all  ^e  business  of  the  room  and 
name-registering. 

In  a few  minutes  he  came  smiling  back. 

“All  right.  Weeks!”  cried  he;  “No.  440,  left 
wing,  fourth  flight,  double-bedded  room;  not 
very  grand,  I suspect,  but  better  than  any  of  our 
fellow-travelers  will  get.  Baggage  sent  up. 

Come  along.  I’ll  introduce  you  to  the  proprie- 
tor.” 

The  proprietor  was  standing  in  his  office. 

“My  particular  friend  and  room-mate,  Mr. 

Weeks,”  said  Mr.  Crackthorpe,  introductively. 

“Not  very  robust,  Sir,  but  in  good  hands,  isn’t 
he,  Mr.  North  ? We’ll  make  a new  man  of  him 
in  a week  ; won’t  we,  Sir?” 

Mr.  North  looked  benevolently  at  me,  shook 
hands,  and  said,  “ He  hoped  so.” 

“And  now  come.  Weeks,”  continued  my 
friend,  “we’ll  go  dress  for  supper.” 

The  impression  produced  upon  me  by  ffie 
brusque  but  kindly  assumption  of  control  on  the 
part  of  my  self-elected  companion  was,  thus  far, 
entirely  pleasant ; and  up  to  the  moment  when, 
somewhat  late  that  night,  I dropped  asleep  in 
our  double-bedded  room,  I had  little  reason  to 
feel  otherwise  than  grateful  for  an  accidental 
encounter  and  my  ready  submission. 

But  next  morning  the  scene  began  to  change. 

At  the  break  of  day  Mr.  Crackthorpe  awoke  me, 
and  bade  me,  “Come,  rouse  up,  and  have  a 
splendid  plunge  in  the  surf  before  breakfast.” 

I demurred,  and  said,  “ I was  sure  it  wouldn’t 
agree  with  me.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” cried  he.  ‘ ‘ It  will ! it  shall  I 
It  will  make  a new  man  of  yon ! Come,  are 
we  not  going  to  live  and  enjoy  every  thing  to- 
gether, you  know  ? I sha’n’t  bathe  without  my 
chum.  So  hnny  up,  and  let’s  have  a run  and  a 
splash!” 

I still  feebly  begged  to  be  excused.  But  he 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  With  the  most  genial  tone, 
and  laughing  gayly  the  while,  he  said  I wasn’t 
half  awi^e,  and  so  snatched  away  the  bed  covers, 
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and  vowed  he*d  christen  me  sluggard  from 
the  pitcher  on  the  wash-stand  if  1 wasn't  up  in 
a jiffy.'* 

In  short,  he  forced  me,  in  the  most  good-hu- 
mored manner,  to  rise,  dress,  and  accompany 
him  to  the  beach.  The  morning  was  raw  and 
blustering.  My  teeth  chattered,  and  1 shivered 
like  a man  with  the  ague. 

“Foohl  pooh!”  cried  he,  “a  little  run  up 
and  down  the  sands  will  soon  fix  that.”  And 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  seized  me 
firmly  by  the  arm — we  had  both  changed  our 
clothes  by  this  time  for  bathing-dresses — and 
rushed  me  up  and  down  the  wet,  pebbly  margin 
of  the  sea  with  a speed  that  completely  deprived 
me  of  breath. 

‘‘Now  for  it!”  be  exclaimed,  stopping  sud- 
denly, and  before  I could  recover  my  wind 
enougU  to  ask,  “For  what?”  my  athletic  friend 
caught  me  round  the  waist  and  fairly  plunged 
me  head  foremost  into  a tremendous  breaker  that 
was  rushing,  foaming  up  the  beach.  I made  a 
desperate  effort  to  shriek — my  mouth  opened — 
was  instantly  filled  with  salt-water — and  I re- 
member no  more  tilll  found  myself  again  high, 
but  not  in  the  least  dry,  on  the  shore,  with  Mr. 
Crackthorpe  rolling  me  forward  and  backward 
on  the  sand  much  as  a baker  rolls  his  dough,  and 
exclaiming,  “ Oh,  conie,  no  ‘ possum,’  Weeks! 
You  can't  humbug  me,  my  boy ; there ! you're 
all  right ; have  another  dip  ?” 

1 opened  my  eyes  and  sat  up,  feeling  some- 
what as  1 imagine  a rag,  if  permitted  to  feel, 
would  be  apt  to  after  being  thoroughly  saturated, 
imperfectly  wrung  out,  and  left  to  shiver  and 
fiap  in  a raw,  salt  wind.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
also  experienced  a strange  sensation  at  the  pit  of 
my  stomach  which  was  the  reverse  of  exhilarat- 
ing. 

“Come,  old  fellow,  have  one  more  go?” 

“N-no  th-th-ank  you.  Le’ss  go  home!” 
And  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Crackthorpe's  con- 
sent I rose  to  my  feet,  and  made  a move  toward 
the  bathing  shed.  But  my  eccentric  compan- 
ion, whom  1 now  inwardly  thought  not  inaptly 
named  “Mad  Anthony”  by  his  friends,  was  too 
quick  for  me.  Grasping  my  arm  once  more, 
he  said,  heartily, 

“Not  yet.  Itll  never  do  you  good  if  you 
don't  get  used  to  it.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  and 
when  we've  had  another  run  and  another  plunge 
you'll  feel  like  eating  a horse.” 

I had  no  means  of  resistance  save  words,  and 
these  he  instantly  deprived  me  of  by  the  same 
double  process  as  before.  This  time,  however, 
I took  care  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  when  the 
plunge-period  arrived,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a tolerable  quantity  of  sand  in  my  ears  and 
hair,  and  a moderately  large  cut  on  my  foot  from 
a sea-shell,  1 came  out  of  this  second  “getting 
used  to  it”  pretty  well. 

My  stomach,  however,  did  not  manifest  the 
least  morbid  inclination  for  horse-fiesh,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  evidently  disposed  to  part  with 
whatever  .of  last  night's  cheer  it  might  then  con- 
ti4B?>  The  onlwprominent  desire  1 experienced 
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was  a decided  one  to  sever  the  intimate  rela- 
tions between  Mr.  Crackthorpe  and  myself,  and 
get  rid  of  his,  no  doubt,  most  friendly  but  bois- 
terous and  eccentric,  if  not  dangerous,  freedoms 
with  my  person. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  I hinted  this  to 
him  as  delicately  as  possible. 

“What!”  cried  he,  indignantly.  “Do  you 
want  to  desert  me,  Weeks,  after  my  conduct  to- 
ward  you,  giving  you  half  my  room,  taking  all 
the  responsibilities  of  every  thing  on  myself,  do- 
ing every  thing  for  us  both,  taking  as  much — 
ay,  more  care  of  you  than  myself?  Where 
would  you  have  been  this  moment  without  me. 

Sir?  Out  among  the  sharks,  Weeks,  tearing 
you  to  pieces — fighting  for  the  bloody  fragments ! 
And  you  want  to  leave  me  because  you  swallow- 
ed a pint  of  salt-water!  1 sha'n't  allow  it, 
Weeks!  Mind  you,  I shall  not  allow  you  to 
exhibit  such  ingratitude.  You'll  never  get  back 
home  alive  without  me.  Pooh,  pooh,  Weeks, 
don’t  think  of  it,  but  come  along,  change  your 
clothes,  eat  a hearty  breakfast,  and  thank  your 
friend  Crackthorpe — as  you  will  thank  him  be- 
fore long  in  spite  of  yourself— for  making  a new 
man  of  you  I” 

What  could  1 do  ? As  I said  before,  my  will 
was  never  very  strong,  and  besides,  when  Mr. 
Crackthorpe  looked  at  me  with  those  very  bright 
eyes  of  his,  they  really  seemed  to  fascinate  me. 

The  most  I could  and  did  do,  was  to  resolve, 
if  Mr.  Crackthorpe  repeated  any  such  exceed- 
ingly rough  acts  of  friendship,  to  quietly  obtain 
a room  at  some  other  hotel  if  possible,  and  de- 
camp. 

After  a breakfiemt,  which,  on  my  part,  was  in 
no  sense  “hearty” — “Weeks,”  said  Mr.  Crack- 
thorpe, “do  you  play  ten-pins?” 

“No,  thank  you,”  I replied,  rather  absently, 
for  I was  just  then  thinking  that  I should  feel 
better  after  lying  down  for  an  hour,  no  doubt. 

“Well,  it's  never  too  late  to  learn.  Capital 
exercise ! Come  along,  we'll  go  and  tiy  a few 
games.” 

“ I — think  ni  lie  down  for  a little  while.” 

“Lie  down?  Fiddlestick!  You've  just  got 
up.  You  want  exercise.  Weeks,  exercise ! ^11 
the  big  balls  for  an  hour,  and  you’ll  feel  like  a 
new  man.  Come  on.” 

And  putting  my  arm  in  his,  he  led  me — “like 
a lamb  to  the  slaughter,”  if  I may  so  express 
myself — to  the  bowling-idley. 

Under  his  directions  I “ rolled  the  big  balls  for 
an  hour,”  without  serious  injury  to  myself  or  the 
pins,  save  that  1 became  violently  heated,  and 
slightly  sprained  my  right  wrist.  Then  Mr. 
Crackthorpe  carried  me  off  to  lunch.  After 
lunch  I again  made  a proposition  to  lie  down 
for  a little  while ; but  my  Mentor  insisted  that  I 
should  spoil  my  entire  day  if  I did,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  if  I drank  another  julep  and  then 
walked  to  the  village  with  him — as  of  course  I 
should,  for  were  we  not  bound  to  stick  together 
— by  the  time  we  got  back  to  dinner  I “ would 
feel  like  eating  an  alligator.” 

The  error  of  his  former  prophecy  with  regard 
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to  mj  desire  for  horse-meat  had  considerably 
shaken  my^  faith  in  his  skill  as  a soothsayer,  but 
1 did  not  quite  dare  to  tell  him  so,  and  his  mus- 
cnlar  arm  was  once  more  put  in  requisition  to 
guide  my  not  altogether  enthusiastic  steps  over 
the  hot  sand,  toward  the  spot  where  the  village 
of  Cape  May  was  slowly  baking  in  the  sun.  At 
the  post-office  there  we  met  Mr.  North,  our  land- 
lord. 

“How  are  you,  Mr.  Crackthorpe ?”  said  he, 
“ and  how  is  your  friend  ?”  ho  added,  looking 
benevolently  at  me. 

I was  about  to  answer  for  myself,  but  Mr.  C. 
forestalled  me. 

“ We’re  all  right,  Sir,”  he  replied,  smilingly. 
“ Weeks  is  getting  used  to  it  here,  and  a few 
days  will  make  a new  man  of  him,  as  I tell 
him.” 

“I  hope  it  will,  Pm  sure!”  answered  Mr. 
North,  with  much  kindness,  and  so  left  us. 

At  that  moment,  I confess,  I could  not  join 
in  the  hope.  The  hot,  long  walk,  added  to  the 
morning’s  various  experiences  in  the  “getting- 
used-to-it”  line,  and  the  juleps,  had  culminated 
in  a number  of  very  unpleasant  sensations.  My 
head  ached,  my  feet — especially  the  cut  one — 
seemed  very  hot  and  decidedly  larger  than  my 
boots ; and  the  fluid  and  solid  entertainments  I 
had  partaken  of  were  continually  reminding  me 
of  their  present  state  of  digestion,  by  offering  me 
a taste  of  their  condition,  which  was  far  from 
being  grateful  or  refreshing  to  my  palate.  When 
I insinuated  these  feelings  to  Mr.  Crackthorpe, 
he  laughed,  and  slapped  me  encouragingly  on 
the  back,  saying:  “It’s  the  salt  air,  Weeks; 
you’re  not  quite  used  to  it  yet.  Come  along 
with  me,  and  we’ll  set  it  to  rights  in  a jiffy.” 
And  he  led  me  to  the  druggist’s. 

“Bicarbonate  of  soda,  brandy,  and  water,” 
said  he. 

The  ingredients  were  produced,  he  mixed 
them,  and  handed  me  the  tumbler.  “Drink 
that,  old  fellow,  and  in  five  minutes  you’ll  feel 
like  another  man !” 

As  1 didn’t  think  I could  feel  like  a much 
more  miserable  one  than  Andrew  Jackson 
Weeks,  I was  reckless  of  the  prospect  and  swal- 
lowed the  dose.  As  I did  so,  however,  I re- 
solved that  when  I got  back  to  the  hotel  this 
time  I would  lie  down,  and  that  I tcouid,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  part  company  with  Mr. 
Crackthorpe. 

How  and  when  I did  get  back  I hardly  know. 
I have  a dim  notion  of  having  walked  but  a little 
way,  then  of  being  picked  up  by  a passing  car-' 
riage ; of  hearing  Mr.  Crackthorpe  explain  that 
“ I was  a little  knocked  up,  but  would  soon  get 
used  to  it,  and  feel  like  a new  man of  seeing 


first  clear  sensation  was  one  of  extreme  loath- 
ing and  fear  toward  Mr.  Crackthorpe.  My  feel- 
ings had  undergone  a complete  and  terrible  re- 
vulsion toward  that  robustuous  would-be  reno- 
vator of  my  physique.  I absolutely  bated  him  I 
1 inwardly  cursed  and  reviled  him ! I would 
bear  him  no  longer  I No  I I would  leave  him — 
I would  bo  free ! That  instant  I would  seek  an- 
other apartment,  another  hotel,  another  water- 
ing-place,  if  necessary,  to  be  rid  of  his  tyranny ! 

I rose,  struck  a light,  threw  on  my  clothes, 
and  took  four  steps  toward  my  pnqiose.  But 
only  four : for  the  chamber-door  was  locked  on 
the  outside.  Then  the  dim  remembrance  came 
back  to  me  of  having  heard  him  lock  it,  and  I 
sat  down  on  the  bed  in  despair.  What  should 
1 do?  Ring  the  bell?  I looked  round:  the 
bell  was  broken  off.  Pound  on  the  door? 
shout?  yell?  I wanted  to— I wanted  to  yell 
furiously.  But  I was— yes,  1 was  afraid.  Be- 
sides, I wished  to  get  away  quietly.  I had  no 
nerve  for  a scene.  I wished  to  avoid  him — to 
give  him  the  slip ; to  go  off,  and  leave  a note, 
politely  dissolving  our  connection  : not  on  any 
account  to  irritate  such  a muscular,  eccentric 
gentleman,  for  he  might — he  might — ^what  might 
he  not  do  ? Challenge  me,  horsew’hip  me,  fol- 
low me  up  to  do  me  some  injury Well,  at 

any  rate,  I would  pack  up  and  get  ready.  A 
waiter  might  pass  along  the  entry— or  Mr.  Crack- 
thorpe himself ; ah  I yes,  where  was  he,  I won- 
dered I 

However,  1 began  to  pack  my  valise.  In  an- 
other moment  I heard  footsteps  approaching. 
Oh ! if  it  should  be  one  of  the  waiters ! I list- 
ened ; the  steps  came  nearer.  1 rushed  to  the 
door,  and  was  about  to  call,  when  the  footsteps 
stopped,  the  key  rattled  in  the  lock,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Crackthorpe  :to‘>d  before  me. 
He  looked  slightly  flashed,  and  exhaled  an  odor 
of  cigar  smoke  and  alcoholic  stimulants. 

“ Hello,  Weeks!”  cried  he.  “AH  right  again, 
old  fellow !”  Then  catching  sight  of  my  valise, 
half  packed,  on  the  bed,  and  some  articles  which 
I still  held  in  my  hands;  “Hello!”  he  again 
exclaimed,  “ what  are  you  doing,  eh  ? What’s 
all  this.  Weeks  ? Where  the  devil  are  you  go- 
ing, Sir?” 

“I — I was  merely — I thought  of— of  looking 
for  a room  where  I wouldn’t  incommode  you  in 
this  way,  Mr.  Crackthorpe.” 

“Incommode  me!”  cried  my  former  chum, 
now  my  terror  and  aversion,  fixing  me  with  his 
gleaming  eye ; “ what  do  you  mean.  Weeks,  by 
this  ungentleraanly  proceeding  ? Did  I not  offer 
to  share  my  room  and  my  society  with  you  freely. 
Sir?  And  did  you  not  embrace  my  offer  as  freely? 
Did  you  not  agree  that  wo  should  be  mates  and 


the  benevolent  face  of  Mr.  North  in  the  carriage ; 
of  being  carried  up  stairs  and  put  to  bed,  and  of 
hearing  my  companion  go  out  and  lock  the  door 
outside.  After  this  all  was  oblivion. 

When  I awoke  it  was  dark,  but  I felt  better. 
My  legs  ached,  my  back  ached,  and  my  head 
ached,  it  is  true ; but  I was  not  otherwise  sick — 
in  other  words,  my  stomach  was  calm.  My  very 
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comrades — that  we  would  live,  eat,  drink,  walk, 
bathe,  and  be,  in  a word,  together  during  our 
stay  here  ? Have  I not  kept  the  covenant,  Sir? 

Have  I not  been  a constant  friend  and  compan- 
ion ? Did  I not  save  you  from  the  sharks  this 
morning,  and  put  you  to  bed  like  a brother  this 
afternoon  ? Well,  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  insult 

me  by  sneaking  off  in  this  manner  ? Do  you, 
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Weeks  ? Answer  me ! — do  you,  or  do  you 
not?” 

Mr.  Crackthorpe  spoke  in  an  excited,  indig- 
nant tone,  and  with  much  gesticnlation.  1 was 
frightened  and  confused  by  his  energetic  manner 
of  putting  the  question  before  me.  “ Oh,  if  I 
were  only  the  ‘Benicia  Boy’  for  five  minutes!” 
This  I murmured  in  the  secret  recesses  of  my 
soul.  But  aloud  I could  only  stammer  a few 
words  of  my  disinclination  to  trespass  on  his 
goodness;  my  unfitness,  physical  and  mental, 
to  be  a sharer  in  his  active  pleasures,  and  my 
entire  guiltlessness  of  intentional  offense. 

“Your  unfitness  to  participate  in  my  mode 
of  life,  eh  ? Why,  that’s  exactly  what  I am  try- 
ing to  remedy,  my  friend.  I am  going  to  re- 
habilitate you.  I’m  going  to  make  a new  roan 
of  yon.  Weeks ! And  you  want  to  relapse  into 
your  miserable  valetudinarianism  just  as  you  are 
beginning  to  get  used  to  it  here.  You  shall  not 
do  it.  Weeks ; I tell  you  you  sha’n’t  do  it.  You 
shall  be  cured  in  spite  of  yourself!  Take  an- 
other room?  Where  do  you  think  you’ll  get 
another  room,  pray  ? Didn’t  I tell  you,  didn’t 
North  tell  yon,  there  wasn’t  so  much  as  a candle- 
box  vacant  in  the  place  ? You  don’t  believe  us, 
I suppose  ? Let  me  feel  your  pulse  [he  seized 
my  hand] : you’ve  got  a slight  fever,  my  friend. 
Now  undress  yourself,  get  into  bed,  and  I’ll  send 
yon  up  a cup  of  tea  and  a plate  of  toast.  And 
to-morrow  morning,  to  convince  you  of  my  sin-  j 
cerity,  we’ll  go  together  and  search  for  a room,  I 
if  you  choose,  just  to  satisfy  you.  Weeks,  of  the  I 
utter  folly  of  your  attempting  to  throw  away  my 
society.  Come  now — that’s  a good  fellow ! go 
to  bed,  and  we’ll  go  on  a tour  of  discovery  in  the 
morning,  ’pon  honor  I” 

Mr.  Crackthorpe  had  gradually  changed  his 
tone  to  a most  kind  and  persnasive  one,  and 
though  I felt  still  the  most  earnest  desire  to  stick 
to  my  resolution,  I could  not  for  my  life  screw 
my  courage  to  the  sticking-point. 

In  a few  moments,  with  his  officious,  but  irre- 
sistible aid,  I was  once  more  abed,  and  he  left 
the  room,  locking  the  door,  as  before,  on  the 
outside.  When  he  had  gone,  I confess  that  I 
burst  into  tears.  “ Was  ever  a poor  devil  thus 
bewitched  and  tyrannized  over?”  I groaned.  “ It 
is  intolerable.  What  a coward  I am  I I won’t 
stand  it.  I won’t  be  bullied  and  wheedled  by 
this  big  man  any  longer.  I’ll  complain  to  Mr. 
North  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I’ll 
ask  his  protection.  I’ll  leave  the  place.  What 
an  eye  he  has ! And  if  he  discovers  I have  com- 
plained of  him,  he’ll  assault  me,  perhaps;  or 
suppose  I hire  some  big  fellow  to  thrash  him  ? 
But  he  will  be  all  the  more  incensed  afterward, 
and  I can’t  keep  having  him  thrashed  all  the 
time.  And  he  knows  my  name  and  address. 
Oh,  how  I wish  I were  the  * Benicia  Boy’  now. 
If  I were  to  tell  any  body  about  this,  no  one 
would  believe  me,  I’m  sure.” 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened  and  Mr. 
Crackthorpe  reappeared,  carrying  my  tea  and 
toast  himself.  For  a single  instant  my  heart 
relented  toward  him,  at  sight  of  this  delicate  at- 
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tention,  and  I thought,  “ He  means  kindly  after 
all.”  But  it  was  only  a flash. 

“Hello!”  cried  he,  looking  keenly  at  me; 
“what,  blubbering ? Weeks,  you’re  a precious 
baby.  You’ve  been  crying  bwause  you  can’t 
make  a fool  of  yourself,  and  you’ve,  no  doubt, 
been  resolving  to  go  and  do  it  in  spite  of  me. 

Yes,  and  you  are  determined  to  get  some  one  to 
help  you.  Mr.  North,  perhaps — ha!”  (How  on 
earth  could  he  have  divined  that,  thought  I,  in 
terror.)  “ Yes ! I see  you  have ; you  needn’t 
deny  it.  You  are  going  to  complain  to  the 
landlord.  Now,  see  here,  Mr.  Weeks” — and 
he  came  close  to  me,  and  looked  me  straight  in 
the  eyes — “Tve  made  you  my  friend  and  com- 
panion ; and  my  friend  and  companion  you  are 
going  to  remain  till  we  leave  this  island.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  a friend  to  slander  his  friend. 

And  you  won’t  slander  me.  Of  course  not.  You 
won’t  even  think  of  such  a thing.  For  if  you 
should  so  much  as  breathe  a whisper  to  North, 
or  South,  or  East,  or  West,  ha!  ha!  you’ll  re- 
pent it  the  longest  day  you  live,  Mr.  Weeks. 

You  will,  upon  my  honor.  Pooh!  pooh!  my 
friend,  you’ve  got  a fever.  Here,  drink  your 
tea,  eat  your  toast,  take  a good  nap,  and  to- 
morrow morning  you’ll  feel  like  a totally  differ- 
ent man.” 

I obeyed  him,  for  two  reasons ; first,  because 
I was  too  weak  and  trembling  to  oppose  him ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  flavor  of  the  tea  was 
specially  grateful  to  my  nostrils,  and  my  ex- 
hausted stomach  craved  the  toast  imperiously. 

I ate  and  drank,  and  with  every  morsel  I chewed 
the  cud  of  my  wrath;  wdth  every  s]>oonful  I 
swallowed  fresh  determination  to  escape  him 
somehow.  Having  finished,  I sank  to  sleep  in 
a mist  of  half-formed  plans  and  airy  schemes  to 
outwit  my  bugbear. 

The  next  morning  I felt  better,  and  ate  a sub- 
stantial breakfast,  though  my  limbs  were  still 
very  sore  and  the  skin  of  my  face  presented  a 
curious  parboiled  appearance.  After  breakfast, 

Mr.  Crackthorpe,  with  his  usual  appropriation 
of  my  arm,  sought  the  landlord. 

“ Good-morning,  Mr.  North,”  said  he,  bland- 
ly. “My  good  friend  Weeks  here,  fancies  he 
should  feel  easier  if  ho  had  a room  to  himself ; 
he  is  so  ridiculously  afraid  of  incommoding  me. 

Of  course,  that’s  all  humbug,  you  know ; but  if 
he  will  change,  why  he  fnust,  and,  no  doubt,  he  / 
at  least  will  gain  by  the  operation.  So  please 
hunt  up  your  most  comfortable  room,  and — ” 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  replied  Mr.  North,  look- 
ing first,  quickly,  at  my  companion,  and  then 
benevolently  at  me — “very  sorry,  but  there  isn’t 
a vacant  room  in  the  house.  Even  the  attics 
are  full,  and  the  servants  sleep  in  the  kitchens 
and  dining-rooms.  I couldn’t  give  Mr.  Weeks 
a closet.  In  another  week,  perhaps — ” 

I involuntarily  groaned.  Mr.  Crackthorpe 
looked  quickly  at  me.  “ Oh,  it’s  of  no  mate- 
rial consequence,”  said  I,  hastily.  “I  shall 
leave,  I think,  to-morrow  or  next  day — ” 

Mr.  C.’s  eyes  were  still  on  me,  but  he  turned 
them  upon  the  landlord  and  exclaimed,  before  I 
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coaid  finish  my  sentence — “ Yes,  we  may  leave 
in  a day  or  two,  as  Weeks  says,  but  still — ^how- 
ever, we  will  wait  and  see  what  can  be  done; 
some  one  might  go,  suddenly,  to  day — ” 

“ Oh,  there’s  no  danger  of — ” 

Mr.  Crackthorpe  interrupted  the  landlord 
quickly,  and  giving  him,  as  1 thought,  a pecu- 
liar look — “As  you  observe,”  said  he,  “ there  is 
no  certainty  of  that ; but  it  might  be  that  some 
accidental  departure  would — ” 

“ Oh  yes ! very  possibly,  very  possibly  some 
one  might  leave  unexpectedly — ” 

“And  in  that  case — ?”  rejoined  Mr.  C.,  in- 
terrogatively. 

‘ ^ The  room  shall  be  at  Mr.  Weeks’s  command, 
of  course.” 

“All  right!  Come  on,  Weeks,  let’s  have  a 
short  walk.” 


I see  that  my  “ statement”  is  becoming  pro- 
lix. I must  endeavor  to  sum  the  details  more 
rapidly. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  Mr.  Crackthorpe 
walked  me  to  each  of  the  hotels  in  turn,  intro- 
duced roe  to  each  of  their  landlords,  with  all  of 
whom  he  seemed  acquainted,  in  turn,  as  “his 
particular  friend  Mr.  Weeks,  who  fancied  he 
should  like  a separate  room,”  etc. ; and  that  the 
reply  of  each  was,  in  substance,  to  the  same 
effect,  viz. : “ that  a room  was  not  to  be  had  at 
any  price  in  less  than  a week,  unless  by  some 
unforeseen  departure,  which  was  not  likely, 
though,  of  coarse,  within  the  range  of  possibil- 
ity;” and  that  I returned  to  our  hotel  thus, 
with  my  chain  more  firmly  riveted  than  ever. 

Let  me  add,  that  in  each  instance  of  our  dia- 
logues, or,  rather,  Mr.  Crackthorpc’s  dialogue 
with  a landlord,  I noticed,  or  thought  1 noticed, 
the  same  curious  signs  of  intelligence  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  that  1 felt  very  much  mystified 
and  worried  thereby ; but,  with  my  usual  want 
of  resolution,  did  not  venture  to  ask  any  ex- 
planation. 

For  the  next  three  days  Mr.  Crackthorpe  had 
me  at  his  mercy.  He  never  left  me — I should 
say,  ho  never  let  me  leave  him — ^a  moment,  and 
my  torture  grew  in  proportion.  My  horror  and 
aversion  had  reached  a point  that  I can  not  find 
language  to  express.  A dozen  times  I had  tried 
to  slip  him — ^in  vain ! A dozen  times  I had  en- 
, dcavored  to  get  a chance  to  say  a word  in  Mr. 
North’s  ear,  or  even  in  that  of  a clerk,  a waiter, 
any  body — in  vain!  His  eye — the  “glittering 
eye” — always  arrested  me  in  the  instant  of  suc- 
cess. I was  utterly,  hopelessly  miserable  1 

And  I began  to  observe  that  people  looked  at 
me  queerly.  On  the  piazza,  on  the  beach,  in 
the  dining  saloon,  ladies  and  gentlemen  would 
gaze  with  a sort  of  compassion  on  me,  and  occa- 
sionally whisper  their  neighbors  as  they  gazed. 
There  was  nothing  absolutely  offensive  in  this, 
but  it  added  to  my  nervous  irritability.  I final- 
ly mastered  courage  to  ask  Mr.  Crackthorpe 
what  it  meant 

“ Interest,  Weeks,  interest,”  said  he.  “They 
see  how  you’re  improving  under  our  daily  regi- 
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men,  and  that  I am  making  a new  man  of  you. 

North  has  told  them,  probably,  how  inseparable 
we  are,  and  how  famously  you  are  getting  used 
to  rough  it.  That’s  all,  old  fellow.” 

This  did  not  entirely  satisfy  me ; but  it  was 
all  I could  obtain. 

As  to  being  “made  a new  man,”  this  was,  in 
a degree,  true ; for  I had  certainly  shed  my  skin 
to  a considerable  extent.  My  face,  neck,  hands, 
and  part  of  my  back  had  blistered,  and  then 
peeled,  and  were  now  covered  with  a tender 
pellicle,  something  akin  to  that  of  a very  soft- 
shelled  crab.  I must  also  confess  that  I was 
“getting  used  to  rough  it;”  at  least  as  far  as 
being  able  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  in  the  break- 
ers, and  to  “roll  the  big  balls  for  an  hour,” 
without  unusual  fatigue.  But  I can  not,  with 
my  utmost  desire  to  be  partial,  assert  that  my 
general  health  or  happiness  was  improved,  as  I 
understand  the  term.  And  still  less  my  per- 
sonal appearance. 

I was  more  resolved  than  ever  to  “break  my 
bonds  and  fiee”  the  moment  I saw  a chance. 

Bonds  I I’d  have  changed  places  with  any  ‘ ^ con- 
traband” in  rebeldom. 

It  came  at  last ! And  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpected  manner. 

On  the  fifth  morning,  after  breakfast,  we 
walked,  arm  in  arm  as  usual,  to  the  post-office. 

My  clerk  had  written  me  a letter,  and  sent  me 
a couple  of  newspapers.  One  was  the  Morning 
Inquirer  of  the  day  before ; the  other,  the  New 
York  TimeSf  three  days  old. 

I handed  them  to  Mr.  Crackthorpe,  while  I 
I read  my  letter.  Looking  up  presently,  at  an 
I exclamation  that  escaped  my  companion,  I saw 
him  with  the  Times  spread  out  before  him,  gaz- 
ing with  dilated  eyes  upon  a particular  spot  in 
the  paper,  and  very  pale. 

“What — what’s  the  matter,  Sir?”  I asked, 
fearfully. 

“ Matter ! Matter  enough,  by !”  cried  he, 

savagely,  crashing  the  paper  in  his  hands.  “ I 
must  be  gone!  I must  be  ^ne!”and  without 
waiting  an  instant  for  me  (we  were  sitting  on 
the  veranda  of  the  hotel)  he  rushed  into  the 
house,  carrying  the  Times  with  him. 

For  an  instant  I thought  of  following  him. 

But  suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  I was  alone 
— alone,  that  is,  free!  free  for  the  moment  at 
any  rate.  I rose  up,  drew  a long  breath,  and 
sat  down  again.  How  delicious  it  felt  to  be 
free!  He  would  come  back  again,  of  course. 

But  what  of  that  I Now  I was  alone ! Now  I 
could  feel,  think,  act  for  myself!  What  should 
I do?  Ha!  a brilliant  thought!  It  is  half 
past  ten.  At  eleven-twenty  the  train  leaves  for 
Philadelphia!  I never  travel  by  rail  if  1 can 
avoid  it;  but  now!  now  I would  cheerfully  go 
in  a balloon  to  escape  him ! Yes,  I would  go 
at  once ! But  how  get  my  valise  ? If  I went 
to  my  room  he  was  doubtless  there.  He  would 
never  let  me  go.  Oh,  never!  What  was  a 
paltry  valise  full  of  clothes  after  all  to  my  free- 
dom ? Freedom ! Think  of  that ! Hang  the 
clothes!  But  my  bill?  1 must  pay  my  bill. 
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Well,  I could  do  that  by — or,  stay ! He  was  the 
paymaster.  The  landlord  woald  look  to  him  for 
it,  not  to  me.  And,  once  at  home,  I would  re- 
mit my  sh^re  to  the  care  of  Mr.  North  for  Mr. 
Crackthorpe. 

Yes,  that  arranged  it  all.  And  now  to  get 
off.  I walked  off  the  veranda,  over  the  sandy 
road  toward  the  stables.  I walked  rapidly, 
firmly,  proudly.  I trod  on  air.  I felt  “my- 
self again.*’  I felt  glorious,  almost  intoxicated 
with  my  sudden  deliverance.  Strange  to  say,  a 
doubt  of  my  success  in  leaving  my  tyrant  never 
smote  me  for  an  instant.  1 w^ked  into  the 
coach-ofSce. 

“ Can  you  drive  me  to  the  railway  station  im- 
mediately— in  time  for  the  eleven-twenty  train?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  certainly.  Any  baggage?” 

“No.  I’ve  ordered  it  sent  after  me.  I’m 
pressed  for  time.” 

“All  right,  Sir.  Take  a seat.  Coach  be 
ready  in  ten  minutes.” 

I sat  down,  and  the  man  went  out  to  give  the 
orders.  “ What  could  there  be  in  that  paper?” 
I thought,  as  I sat  in  a comer  of  the  small,  am- 
monia-smelling room,  among  old  harness,  horse- 
blankets,  prints  of  racers,  whips,  and  greasy 
drivers’  garments.  As  I thought  this  a shadow 
passed  the  window,  and  a moment  after  I heard 
a voice  saying,  in  a hurried,  peremptory  tone, 
outside, 

“ I want  a carriage  at  the  hotel  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, to  take  two  gentlemen  and  baggage  to  the 
station.  Fifteen  minutes  exactly,  mind.’* 

Good  Heavens!  It  was  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Crackthorpe ! . He  was  going  then  ? Yes,  and 
evidently  expected  to  drag  me  with  him.  For 
he  said  “ two  gentlemen.”  The  second  gentle- 
man could  be  no  other  than  myself.  Even  now 
he  had  doubtless  gone  to  look  for  me.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  What  should  I do? 
Not  go  at  all  events ; that  was  positive. 

I rushed  out  into  the  yard.  “Mr.,”  said 
the  stable-keeper,  coming  up  to  me,  “would 
you  object  to  take  a seat  with  two  other  gentle- 
men that  be  a goin*  over  to  the  station  ? You 
see  I’ve  only  got  a — ” 

I interrupted  him.  “Never  mind.  I’ve 
changed  my  plan.  I’ll  go  by  the  boat.  I’ve 
forgotten  something.  ” And  without  waiting  for 
his  reply  I left  the  place. 

After  a moment’s  reflection,  I concluded  to 
hide  myself  until  after  his  departure.  Ho  was 
evidently  bound  to  go,  with  or  without  me ; I 
could  tell  that  by  his  manner.  I hid  myself  ac- 
cordingly, no  matter  where;  but  for  two  full 
hours  I did  not  venture  from  my  concealment. 
Then  I entered  the  hotel,  and  by  good  fortune 
was  able  to  ascend  to  my  room  without  attract- 
ing special  observation.  I found  it  in  great  dis- 
order ; my  things  scattered  about,  as  if  there 
had  been  an  attempt  to  pack  them  suddenly 
given  up.  But  on  the  bed  lay  the  copy  of  the 
Itmes, 

I eagerly  seized  it,  and,  sitting  down,  pro- 
ceeded to  go  carefully  over  its  columns.  For  a 
I I'ead  editorials,  correspondence, 
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news  items,  marriages,  deaths,  stock-boards,  and 
even  advertisements,  in  vain.  At  last  I lit  upon 
the  following  paragraph : 

LKITT  hid  fi-icnde,  a gentleman  of  infirm  mind.  He  is 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  tall,  stout,  somewhat  bald, 
with  Roman  nose  and  blue  eye^.  His  manners  and  ad- 
di-ess  are  thase  of  a cultivated  gentleman.  He  is  pt^rfectly 
harmless,  and  a stranger  would  not  suspect  his  iDfiiinity, 
though  he  is  fond  of  calling  himself,  as  if  in  jest,  ^"Mad 
Anthony.”  His  hobby  is  physical  tniining,  and  hu  is  very 
fond  of  acting  giianlian  to  some  person  of  feeble  health, 
promising  to  “make  a new  man  of  him.” — Any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  gentleman  will  be  gratefully  received 
and  liberally  rewarded  by  his  friends.  Address 
Ceackthobpk,  M.D.,  Brookside  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A Madman  ! I had  actually,  for  flve  days, 
been  the  victim  of  a monomaniac ! Great  Heav- 
en ! He  might  have  murdered  me  I “ Perfect- 
ly harmless ! ” Ugh  I My  emotion  was  so  great 
that — I am  not  ashamed  in  the  least  to  confess 
this — I fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed  in  grati- 
tude for  my  deliverance.  Then,  much  comfort- 
ed, I went  down  stairs.  Mr.  North  met  me  in 
the  hall. 

‘ * Hello ! here  you  are,  eh  ?”  cried  he.  * ‘ Why, 

Mr.  Weeks,  you  have  played  your — your  friend 
a pretty  trick.  He  has  been  forced  to  go  with- 
out you  ; but  never  fear,  Sir ; he  left  you  in  my 
care.  I will  see  that — ” 

I cut  him  short  by  putting  the  paper  into  his 
hand,  and  saying,  “ Read  that,  Sir,  and  thank 
God  thero  has  been  no  murder  comnftted  in  • 
your  house!” 

Ho  started  back,  but  took  the  paper  and  look- 
ed at  the  paragraph. 

“My  God!  b it  possible?”  cried  he,  when 
he  had  read  it.  “Why — I beg  your  pardon, 

Mr.  Weeks ; but  he — Well,  it’s  the  queerest 
thing  I’ve  known  this  long  time.  Would  you 
believe  it,  Sir,  he  actually  represented  you,  Sir, 
as  a gentleman  of  weak  mind,  but  perfectly 
harmless,  and  himself  as  your  guardian !” 

“Ah!”  said  I,  a light  breaking  upon  me— 

“ and  that  was  the  cause  of  your  looks  of  mutu- 
al intelligence,  and  the  stories  about  the  rooms, 
both  here  and  at  all  the  other  hotels,  where  he 
must  have  made  the  same  statement  in  advance, 
while  he  kept  me  abed.  Thb  accounts,  too,  for 
the  whisperings  and  gazings  of  the  guests.  I 
see  it  all  now.  What  an  escape !” 

“You  had  better  write  to  hb  friends,  Mr. 
Weeks,”  observed  the  landlord. 

“No;  ril  leave  that  to  you,  Sir.  I’ll  have 
no  more  to  do  with  him  in  any  shape.  Be  goo<l 
enough  to  make  out  my  bill.  I shall  return  to 
the  city  thb  afternoon.” 

“He  paid  your  bill  with  his  own,  Sir,  and 
left  hb  address,  to  which  you  were  to  be  for- 
warded when  we  caught  you.  Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

My  share  of  the  bill,  together  with  my  ad- 
dress, and  a brief  statement  of  what  I have  here, 
at  too  much  length  perhaps,  related,  were  duly 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Crackthorpe  by  the  landlord. 

It  is  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  Ijccanse  neither  he 
nor  I have  ever  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  pack- 
age, nor  any  thing  further  of  “Mad  Anthony,” 
that  I offer  to  the  public  this  plain  statement 
respecting  my  connection  with  Mr.  Crack- 
thorpe. 
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UNITED  STATES.  | 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  7th  of  October.  The 
leading  eyents  of  the  month  are  connected  with  | 
the  movements  of  General  Rosecrans’s  army  in  South- 
em  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia,  and  the  great 
battles  fought  on  tlie  19th  and  20th  of  September 
near  Chattanooga.  About  the  middle  of  August 
Rosccrans  commenced  his  advance  from  Middle  Ten- 
nessee to w ard  N orthern  Georgia.  General  Bragg,  the 
Confederate  commander,  whose  forces  were  greatly 
weakened  by  desertions  and  other  losses,  fell  back, 
as  Rosecrans  advanced,  abandoning,  without  a strug- 
gle, points  where  a stand  was  anticipated.  He  re- 
treated leisurely,  carrjdng  with  him  the  greater  part 
of  his  munitions,  and  only  abandoning  strong  posi- 
tions, such  as  Tullahoma,  as  wo  approached.  Rose- 
crans followed  southeastward,  through  two  hundred 
miles  of  mountainous  country,  but  never  coming 
within  striking  distance  of  his  retreating  enemy.  It  j 
was  thought  certain  that  Bragg  must  make  a stand 
at  Chattanooga — an  important  position  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  close  by  the  Georgia  line.  Rosecrans’s 
advance  reached  the  Tennessee  River  opposite  this 
place  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  began  a slight  bom- 
bardment, but  made  no  determined  assault ; the  di- 
rect assault  was  really  but  a feint  to  mask  an  attack 
. from  a different  quarter.  It  was  kept  up  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  while  the  main  force,  making  a wide 
detour,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  Chattanooga  on  the 
6th  of  September ; the  object  being  to  shut  up  the 
army  of  Bragg  in  that  place.  This  commander 
meanwhile  had  demanded  reinforcements  from  other 
divisions  of  the  Confederate  army,  which  were  on 
their  w'ay  to  his  assistance.  These  were  drawn  from 
the  army  of  Virginia,  from  North  Carolina,  and  from 
Johnston’s  army,  which  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  But  they  did  not  come 
up  in  time  to  aid  him  to  hold  Chattanooga.  He  ac- 
cordingly abandoned  this  place,  of  which  Rosecrans 
took  undisputed  possession  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, Bragg  falling  back  some  25  miles  southward 
to  Lafayette,  in  Georgia,  to  meet  his  reinforcements. 
Rosecrans  wished  to  hold  and  fortify  Chattanooga 
as  a l>ase  for  further  operations,  but  was  ordered  by 
the  General-in-Chief  to  advance.  He  accordingly 
pushed  forward  some  10  miles  to  the  south,  and  took 
up  a position  on  the  Chicamauga,  a small  stream 
which,  running  northward,  falls  into  the  Tennessee 
River  near  Chattanooga.  Bragg,  whose  forces  here- 
tofore had  been  quite  inferior  to  ours,  had  in  the 
mean  while  received  his  reinforcements  and  was  now 
decidbdly  superior,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  com- 
menced the  offensive.  At  this  time  the  best  ac- 
counts give  Bragg  70,000  men  opposed  by  55,000  of 
Rosecrans.  Wo  held  a strong  position  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Chicamauga,  our  right,  under  General 
Thomas,  being  about  six  miles  from  Chattanooga ; 
the  centre  and  left,  under  Crittenden  and  M*Cook, 
reaching  five  miles  to  the  south.  The  object  of  the 
enemy  was  twofold : to  crush  our  army  by  superior 
force,  and  to  cut  it  off  from  the  strong  position  which 
it  had  won  at  Chattanooga.  Two  attacks  were  thus 
made  on  the  19th : one  by  Longstreet  upon  Thomas 
on  our  left,  which  was  gallantly  rcpulseil,  the  other 
upon  Crittenden  and  M‘Cook  on  our  right  and  cen- 
tre, which  was  successful.  The  action  of  the  19th 
was  fairly  drawn,  the  main  positions  being  un- 
changed, we  havixig  a slight  advantage  in  the  num- 
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her  of  guns  captured,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
somewhat  exoe^ing  ours.  But  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers,  and  might  be  expected  to  re- 
new the  attack  the  next  day  with  good  hope  of  suc- 
cess. The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th.  Ux)on  our  right  and  centre  it  wns  alto- 
gether successful.  Here  we  'were  broken  and  shat- 
tered, and  M ‘Cook’s  and  Crittenden’s  forces  were 
driven  back  in  full  retreat — almost  rout — upon  Chat- 
tanooga. The  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  were 
now  massed  against  our  left.  Thomas  had  gathered 
his  forces  into  a strong  position  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  hold  against  all  odds.  Unless  he  could  be 
forced  from  this  the  success  of  the  enemy  elsewhere 
was  practically  useless  to  him.  The  position  was 
held  during  the  long  summer  afternoon,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  saved  from  what  bad 
before  seemed  an  irretrievable  defeat.  On  the  fol- 
lowing days  our  forces  fell  hack  to  Chattanooga,  the 
enemy  having  l)een  too  sorely  cut  up  to  follow.  The 
defenses  which  they  had  thrown  up  were  enlarged 
and  strengthened ; and  as  we  wTite  are  pronounced 
to  be  unassailable,  and  behind  them  we  await  rein- 
forcements which  will  enable  us  to  resume  the  of- 
fensive. The  net  results  of  the  battles  of  Chica- 
mauga, or  Chattanooga,  as  they  are  most  likely  to 
bo  called  in  histoiy',  ore  that  the  enemy  remain  in 
possession  of  the  battle-field;  that  they  have  cap- 
tured al>out  40  guns  and  many  small-arms;  that 
they  have  taken  about  twice  as  many  prisoners  as 
W'e  have;  but  that  they  utterly  failed  in  (*aining 
the  object  for  which  their  enterprise  ivas  undertaken, 
and  for  which  their  forces  were  pushed  from  every 
quarter.  The  reconquest  of  Chattanooga  seems  to 
bo  beyond  their  power ; if  we  hold  that  point,  we 
have  gained  more  than  we  have  lost.  'I  he  actual 
losses  on  each  side  are  as  yet  only  to  be  roughly 
estimated.  A semi-official  statement,  which  is  prob- 
ably nearly  correct,  gives  ours  at  1800  killed,  9500 
wounded,  and  2500  prisoners,  a total  of  13,800. 

General  Bragg,  however,  reports  to  his  Govenimcnt 
that  ho  had  taken  7000  prisoners,  of  whom  2000  were 
w'ounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  can  only  be  con- 
jectured ; but  as  they  were  the  assailants  through- 
out, and  as  they  were  repulsed  in  the  most  severe 
fighting,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  losses  ia 

killed  and  wounded  exceeded  ours. Knoxville 

was  occupied  by  General  Burnside,  as  noted  in  our 
last  Record.  The  commanding  general,  in  person, 
then  took  two  regiments  to  Cumberland  Gap  to  re- 
inforce General  Shackelford,  who  was  menacing 
that  important  strategic  point.  Tho  march  of  sixty 
miles  was  accomplished  in  fifty-two  hours.  The 
Confederate  garrison,  numbering  2000  men,  with  14 
pieces  of  artiller)',  surrendered  unconditionally  on 
the  9th  of  September,  the  day  on  which  Chattanooga 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Rosecrans.  It  is  hoped  that 
Burnside  has  been  able  to  reinforce  Rosecrans  at 
Chattanooga,  although  no  certain  intelligence  to  that 
effect  has  been  received. 

The  expedition  into  Arkansas  appears  to  have  met 
with  uninterrupted  success.^  The  telegraphic  re- 
ports of  the  various  encounters  are  so  confused  that 
wo  must  await  the  full  official  reports  before  endeav- 
oring to  detail  them.  The  essential  point  of  tho 
campaign  is  contained  in  a dispatch  of  September 
10,  from  General  Steele,  dated  at  Little  R^,  the 
capital,  stating  our  forces  bad  just  entered  the  plao^ 
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finom  which  the  enemj*^  had  retired  without  fighting, 
and  that  they  were  in  full  retreat  southward,  pur- 
sued by  our  cavalry  under  General  Davidson.  Gen- 
eral Blunt  issued  a proclamation  to  inhabitants  of 
Western  Arkansas,  informing  them  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  him  in  force  would  bo  per- 
manent, and  advising  them  to  organize  a civil  gov- 
ernment. 

An  unsuccessful  expedition  has  been  undertaken 
toward  the  frontiers  of  Texas.  The  object  was  to 
occupy  Sabine  City,  situated  on  the  Texas  bank  of 
the  Sabine  River,  the  boundary  l)etwecn  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  This  place  is  important  as  a base  of 
operations  against  Western  Louisiana  or  Eastern  and 
Central  Texas.  The  expedition,  under  General 
Franklin,  left  New  Orleans  on  the  4th  of  September, 
and  reached  Sabine  Pass,  nearly  800  miles  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th. 
Accompanying  the  land-force  were  four  light  gun- 
boats, the  Clifton^  Arizona^  Granite  City^  and  Sa- 
chem. The  plan  of  the  action  was  that  these  should 
silehce  the  batteries  and  cover  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  But  upon  reaching  the  place  designated  for 
the  landing  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  land  the 
troops,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  shore.  The  attack  then  de- 
volved wholly  upon  the  gun-lx)ats.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  attack  was  opened.  The  vessels  fired 
upon  the  forts,  eliciting  no  response  until  they  had 
reached  point-blank  distance,  when  a hot  fire  was 
opened  upon  them.  The  Sachem  endeavored  to  pass 
the  front  of  the  batteries,  and  engage  them  in  the 
rear,  which  was  supposed  to  be  unprotected;  she 
had  got  almost  out  of  the  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns 
when  a shot  struck  her  amidships,  crushing  in  her 
side,  piercing  her  boiler,  and  utterly  disabling  her. 
The  flag  was  lowered,  and  she  became  a prize  to  the 
enemy,  who  now  turned  their  whole  fire  upon  the 
Cliftorty  which  was  also  endeavoring  to  pass  the  front 
of  the  batteries.  She  had  almost  succeed  in  turn- 
ing the  point  of  danger  when,  in  rounding  a turn, 
she  plunged  into  the  soft  mud  of  the  shore  and  be- 
came immovable,  exposed  to  a gaUiijg  fire,  which 
was  vigorously  returned,  until  a shot  from  the  ene- 
my’s iKittery  passing  through  her  side  and  penetrat- 
ing her  boiler  left  her,  like  her  consort,  a helpless 
wreck,  fast  aground.  Her  flag  was  struck,  and  she 
also  became  a prize  to  the  enemy.  The  Arizona^ 
whose  draft  was  too  great  to  enable  her  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  operations  in  the  shallow  waters, 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
We  lost  the  two  gun-boats,  with  all  their  crews,  be- 
sides about  a hundred  soldiers  who  were  on  board  as 
sharp-shooters. 

The  siege  of  Charleston  is  still  carried  on.  Fort 
Wagner,  and  Battery  Gregg,  on  Morris  Island,  so 
long  held  by  the  enemy,  fell  into  our  hands  on  the 
7th  of  September.  General  Gilmore,  in  a dispatch 
of  that  day,  writes  to  the  General-in-Chief  that 
**  last  night  our  sappers  crowned  the  crest  of  the 
counterscarp  of  Fort  VVagner  on  its  sea  front,  mask- 
ing all  its  guns,  and  an  order  was  issued  to  carry  the 
place  by  assault  at  nine  o’clock  this  morning,  that 
being  the  hour  of  low  tide.  About  ten  o’clock  last 
night  the  enemy  commenced  evacuating  the  island,  I 
and  all  but  75  of  them  made  their  escape  in  small  | 
boats.  Fort  Wagner  is  a work  of  the  most  forn)ida-  , 
ble  kind.  Its  bomb-proof  shelter,  capable  of  holding  | 
1800  men,  remains  intact  after  the  most  terrible  [ 
bombardment  to  which  any  work  was  ever  subject^  | 
ed.  We  have  captured  19  pieces  of  artillery  and  a | 
large  (apply  of  excdlent  ammunition.  The  city  and  1 
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harbor  of  Charleston  are  now  completely  covered  by 
my  guns.” — Fort  Sumter,  however,  which  appeared 
to  havo  been  completely  ruined  by  our  fire,  and 
rendered  useless  for  offensive  purposes,  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th  a naval  boat  expedition  was  dispatched  to  take 
' possession  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  abandoned 
ruins  of  the  fort.  It  was  found  to  be  still  held  by  a 
considerable  force,  while  the  walls,  though  in  ruins, 
were  so  steep  as  to  prevent  scaling.  The  dispatch 
of  General  B^uregard  gives  the  result  of  the  under- 
taking. He  says:  “Thirty  of  the  launches  of  the 
enemy  attacked  Fort  Sumter.  Preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  event.  At  a oonoerted  signal  all 
the  batteries  bearing  npon  Sumter,  assisted  by  one 
gun-boat  and  a ram,  were  thrown  open.  The  en- 
emy was  repulsed,  leaving  upon  our  hands  113  pris- 
oners, including  13  officers.  We  also  took  four  Ijoats 
and  throe  colors.” — During  the  four  weeks  that  have 
passed  since  the  capture  of  Wagner  the  operations  of 
the  besiegers  of  Charleston  have  been  confined  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  works  on  Morris  Island.  This 
has  been  carried  on  under  a vigorous  fire  from  the 
enemy’s  batteries ; bnt  the  direct  bombardment  of 
Charleston  has  not  as  yet  lieen  resumed. 

Of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  there  is  no  intelli- 
genco  of  sufficient  importance  to  1x5  placed  upon  rec- 
ord. We  only  know  that  our  forces  under  Meade, 
and  those  of  the  enemy  under  Lee,  confront  each 
other  upon  the  Rappahannock;  that  encounters 
which  a few  months  ago  would  havo  been  called 
battles,  but  which  are  now  classed  merely  as  skir- 
mishes, have  occurred.  Of  these,  and  of  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  campaign,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  suspending  the  force  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  all  cases  wherein  by  the  authority 
of  the  President  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  hold  persons  in  custody,  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  spies,  abettors  of  the  enemy,  persons 
drafted,  enrolled,  or  enlisted  as  soldiers  or  seamen, 
or  in  any  way  amenable  to  military  law.  This  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  to  continue 
“throughout  the  duration  of  this  rebellion,  or  until 
this  proclamation  shall  by  a subsequent  one,  to  be 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be 
modified  or  revoked.”  The  issue  of  this  proclama- 
tion was  rendered  necessary  by  the  action  of  certain 
disloyal  judges,  mainly  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  had  endeavored  to  pervert  the  privileges  secured 
by  the  writ  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemies  of  the 
country. 

In  Missouri,  especially  in  the  border  counties,  af- 
fairs are  in  a very  disturbed  condition.  The  whole 
region  is  ravaged  by  bands  of  guerrillas.  On  the 
Ist  of  September  a moss  meeting  was  held  at  Jefler- 
son  Cit>',  which  appointed  a lai^ge  committee  to  wait 
upon  the  President  and  lay  before  him  the  situation 
of  the  State.  This  committee,  70  in  number,  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  and  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber presented  a long  address  to  the  President.  They 
claim  to  represent  a large  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  They  say  that  those  whom  they  represen  t 
demand  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  Mis- 
souri, for  in  this  institution  they  find  the  cause  of  the 
evils  which  for  more  than  throe  years  have  afflicted 
the  country.  They  are  opposed  by  a party  styling 
itself  Conservative,  which  comprises  all  the  disloyal 
men  in  the  State,  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  present 
National  Administration.  They  claim  that  the  late 
ordinance  for  gradual  emancipatioa  was  the  act  of  a 
oonventioa  under  the  control  of  this  party,  not  rep- 
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resenting  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  They  affirm 
that  the  course  of  Governor  Gamble  is  directly  dis- 
loyal, and  that  in  organizing  the  militia  of  the  State 
he  gives  every  possible  countenance  to  disloyal  men. 
They  affirm  also  that  General  Schofield,  the  com- 
manding General  of  the  Department,  acts  wholly 
in  accordance  with  the  Governor ; and  declare  that 
“from  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  matters  have  grown  worse  and 
worse  in  Missouri,  till  now  they  are  in  a more  terri- 
ble condition  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  This  could  not  be 
if  General  Schofield  had  administered  the  affairs  of 
that  Department  with  proper  vigor,  and  with  a res- 
olute purpose  to  sustain  loj'alty  and  suppress  dis- 
loyalty.” They  therefore  ask  that  General  Scho- 
field be  removed,  and  General  Butler  be  appointed 
in  his  place ; and  also  that  the  State  militia,  enroll- 
ed by  the  Gov'emor,  be  discharged  from  service,  and 
the  military  control  of  the  State  be  restored  to  the 
national  officers  and  troops. — On  the  2d  of  October 
a public  meeting  was  held  at  New  York,  at  which 
speeches  were  made  by  various  members  of  the  Mis- 
souri Committee  to  the  same  general  purport  as  their 
address  to  the  President. — We  arc  not  3'et  in  a posi- 
tion to  pronounce  absolutely  how  far  the  statements 
of  this  body  are  borne  out  by  the  actual  facts  of  the 
cose. 

Five  Russian  vessels  of  war  are  now  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  the  first  which  have  ever  vis- 
ited our  ports.  They  have  been  received  with  a 
cordial  greeting.  On  the  Ist  of  October  the  officers 
were  publicl}'  welcomed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
city.  In  the  present  position  of  European  politics 
the  presence  of  these  vessels  in  our  ports  has  a spe- 
cial significance.  During  the  late  Crimean  war  the 
Russian  fleet  was  closely  shut  up  at  Cronstadt  and 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  unable  to  render  any  ef- 
fective service.  The  Russians  have  now  quite  an 
effective  naval  force  in  the  open  seas.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Alnbama  and  FUnida  shows  how  much 
damage  may  be  effected  by  one  or  two  armed  vessels 
upon  the  commerce  of  an  enemy.  Should  a war 
break  out,  as  still  seems  most  probable,  between 
Russia  and  France  and  England,  the  example  set  by 
the  English  Government  will  afford^  a precedent  for 
our  dealings  w'ith  the  belligerents.  The  Russian 
vessels  now  at  large,  with  such  aid  as  we  can  give, 
in  precise  accordance  with  the  coarse  of  the  English 
Government  toward  us,  could  render  the  commerce 
of  England  insecure. 

EUROPE. 


In  Great  Britain  the  leading  topic  of  the  month 
has  been  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
armored  vessels  notoriously  fitting  out  for  the  Con- 
federate service.  The  Government  and  the  press 
have  at  length  begun  to  appreciate  the  danger  to 
Great  Britain  arising  from  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  toward  us.  If  it  is  persisted  in  it  is  seen 
that  war  is  hardly'  to  be  avoided ; and  even  should 
there  be  no  actual  war  with  us,  but  one  with  any 
other  power,  say  Russia,  wo  could,  and  would,  do 
for  Great  Britain  precisely  what  she  has  done  for 
us.  Consequently  the  British  Government  is  en- 
deavoring to  find  some  reason  for  reconsidering  its 
course.  It  is  announced,  at  least  semi-officiall>',  that 
the  Government  had  decided  not  to  allow  the  new 
rams  to  put  to  sea  without  ample  satisfaction  that 
they  w'ere  not  designed  for  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federates. But  it  will  be  easy  for  the  builders  to 
ostensibly  dispose  of  these  vessels  to  a private  in- 
dividual of  a neutral  nation,  in  such  a way  that 
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there  shall  be  no  evidence  to  show  the  duplicity  of 
the  transaction.  Tlio  vessels  then,  though  evident- 
ly unsuited  to  individual  purposes,  and  clearlv'  de- 
signed for  war,  must,  according  to  tlie  established 
precedent,  be  permitted  to  leave  the  British  port. 

They  can  then  go  to  some  appointed  rendezvous,  be 
transferred  to  the  Confederate  officers,  take  on  board 
their  armament,  and  be  ready  to  pre}^  upon  us.  The 
position  of  the  British  Government  is  thus  one  of 
great  embarrassment. It  is  reported  that  the  Con- 

federate Government,  displeased  at  the  cool  recep- 
tion which  Mr.  Mason  has  met  with  from  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet,  have  recalled  him  from  his  mission  to 
England. 

The  position  of  the  French  Emperor  in  regard  to 
American  affairs  still  remains  wholly  dubious.  There 
arc  continual  reports  that  he  is  upon  the  point  not 
onl^^  of  recognizing  the  Confederate  States,  but  of 
entering  into  an  armed  alliance  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  our  blockade.  And  as  the 
French  press  is  wholly  under  Government  surveil- 
lance, these  unofficial  statements  are  not  without 
plausibilih'.  The  Florida  also  has  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  port  of  Brest,  and  remain  there  for  re- 
pairs. The  true  explanation  we  presume  to  be,  that 
the  Emperor  has  not  yet  decided  upon  his  course, 
and  is  simply  waiting  to  sec  the  issue  of  events. 

The  Polish  question  presents  no  new  aspects. 
Diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  various  pow- 
ers is  still  carried  on.  The  essential  points  being 
that  the  Russian  Emperor,  while  resolved  to  do  all 
in  his  power  for  the  pacification  of  Poland,  refuses 
to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Western  Powders  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Russian  Government  is  evident- 
ly making  arrangements  which  look  to  the  proba- 
bilitv*^  of  a war.  Iron-clad  vessels  w ith  turrets,  not 
unlike  our  Monitors,  are  building  at  St.  Petersburg. 

These,  as  our  experience  has  shown,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Baltic  clear  of  any  naval  force 
which  could  be  employed  in  that  sea  b^^  France  and 
England ; and  there  are  reports  of  extensive  mili- 
tary and  naval  preparations  going  on  in  the  region 
of  the  Amoor.  A few  swift  steamers  in  this  quar- 
ter could  embarrass,  if  not  destroy',  the  great  En- 
glish commerce  with  China,  India,  and  Australia. 

The  report  is  confirmed  that  the  Archduke  Max- 
imilian of  Austria  has  finally  decided  to  accept  the 
Imperial  crowm  of  Mexico,  renouncing  his  rights 
and  prerogatives  as  the  nearest  collateral  prince  to 
the  throne  of  Austria.  If  such  a step  is  taken,  it 
implies  a positive  assurance  that  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean Pow'ers  will  recognize  the  new  empire. 

JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  appear  to  have  drifted  into  a war 
with  the  European  Powers,  in  which  we  have  also 
unfortunately  become  involved.  As  to  the  general 
causes,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  great  Daimios, 
or  hereditary^  princes,  exercise  in  their  own  domin- 
ions an  authority’  not  unlike  that  claimed  hy^  the 
separate  States  of  the  Southern  Confederacy'.  In 
the  General  Government,  whether  represented  by 
the  Mikado  or  his  administrator  the  Ty’coon,  they 
recognize  only  an  agent,  for  a specified  purpose. 

They  have  from  the  first  been  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  treaties  by  which  foreigners  have  gained  access 
to  the  empire.  Their  armed  retainers  have  at  va- 
rious times  attacked  members  of  the  legations  and 
other  foreigners.  Among  others,  a few  months  since, 

Mr.  Richardson,  a British  subject,  was  assassinated. 

For  this  act  reparation  was  demanded.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  agreed  to  pay  nearly  half  a million 
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of  dollars ; but  coincident  with  the  payment  it  was 
compelled  by  the  Daimios  to  order  that  all  foreign- 
ers should  leave  the  country,  and  the  ports  which 
had  been  opened  by  treaty  should  be  closed.  Some 
of  these  princes,  acting  apparently  upon  their  own 
authority,  proceeded  still  further  in  their  hostility. 
The  initiative  was  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Nogato, 
whose  territory  is  situated  on  the  southwest  of 
Niphon,  the  main  Island  of  the  Japanese  empire.  I 
From  his  batteries  upon  the  shore  and  from  ves-  I 
sels  he  fired  upon  several  ships  of  various  nations 
who  were  passing  through  the  straits.  Among 
these  was  the  American  merchant  steamer  Pem- 
broke, The  American  steam  sloop  Wyoming^  Cap- 
tain M^Dougal,  then  lying  at  Yokohama,  near  Yed- 
do,  at  once  set  out  for  the  scene  of  the  outrage, 
reaching  it  on  the  18th  of  July.  Approaching  the 


town  of  Simosak,  a steamer,  sloop  of  war,  and  bark, 
under  Japanese  colors,  were  discovered.  Fire  was 
opened  upon  these  and  upon  the  shore  batteries. 
The  steamer  attempted  to  get  off,  but  two  shells 
striking  her  passed  through  her  boilers,  cxplod- 
j ing  them ; the  brig  was  sunk,  the  bark  damaged, 
and  serious  injuries  inflicted  upon  shore.  During 
the  action  the  Wyoming  was  hit  eleven  times, 
and  sustained  some  damage,  besides  losing  five 
men  killed  and  six  wounded. — Similar  outrages 
had  been  about  the  same  time  perpetrated  upon 
Dutch  and  French  merchantmen  by  the  Prince  of 
Nagato,  and  a French  vessel  was  dispatched  to  chas- 
tise the  perpetrators:  this  seems  to  have  accom- 
plished but  little.  Still  further  accounts  state  some- 
what indefinitely  that  the  British  had  also  under- 
taken offensive  operations  against  the  Japanese. 


Jittrarq  Maim. 


A Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language^ 
and  A French  Reading  Book^  by  William  L 
Knafp.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
These  two  volumes  supply  a w'ant  of  the  present 
time.  Modifications  must  be  introduced  into  our 
system  of  academical  and  college  education.  In 
this  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  has  heretofore 
been  the  leading  feature.  This  system  was  orig- 
inated at  a time  when  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  the  world’s  wisdom  were  enshrined  in  the  two 
**  classical”  languages.  If  one  could  not  read  these, 
ho  could  find  nothing  worth  reading.  Tlierc  was  no 
history  except  that  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
of  Livy  and  Tacitus ; no  philosophy  except  that  of 
Aristotle ; no  metaphysics  except  that  of  Plato  and 
Lucretius ; no  eloquence  except  that  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero;  no  poetry  except  that  of  Homer  and 
Virgil ; no  drama  except  that  of  ACschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides ; no  satire  except  that  of  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Aristophanes ; no  science  except  the 
pure  mathematics  of  Euclid ; no  novels  at  all.  All 
that  the  genius  of  the  world  had  produced  was  em- 
bodied in  two  or  three  score  of  volumes  in  two  lan- 
guages. A man  who  had  mastered  these  was  edu- 
cated ; one  who  had  not  was  ignorant.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  languages  which  contained  the  treas- 
ures of  tlie  world  became  a matter  of  study,  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammar  was  treated  profoundly, 
and  its  study  grew  to  be  the  best — almost  the  solo — 
means  of  intellectual  training.  Gradually,  howev- 
er, men  ceased  to  think  and  write  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Englishmen,  B'renchmen,  Germans,  wrote  in  their 
own  vernacular;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
literature  and  science  contained  in  either  of  these 
languages  exceeds  in  value  that  embodied  in  either 
of  the  classical  tongues.  Every  one  acknowledges 
that  for  all  real  uses  the  acquisition  of  FVench  or 
German  is,  to  one  speaking  English,  of  more  value 
than  that  of  Greek  or  Latin  ; yet  in  our  academies 
and  colleges  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  has  al- 
ways taken  precedence  of  that  of  the  living  ones.  A 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. They  have  been  drilled  in  the  classics ; why 
should  they  attempt  to  drill  their  pupils  in  any  thing 
else?  It  had  cost  them  no  small  lalx)r  to  learn  the 
declension  of  a Greek  article  or  a Latin  pronoun. 
/Tic,  4ac,  Aoc,  or  d,  to,  was  their  capital  in  trade, 
from  which  they  must  get  the  lar^t  interest. 
Then  again,  while  there  were  scores  of  admirable 
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text -books  for  teaching  the  classics,  there  were 
none  of  any  value  for  modem  languages.  There 
were  “Systems”  enough — Manesca,  Ollendorff,  and 
the  like,  but  no  really  scientific  work  by  following 
which  an  American  teacher  could  guide  his  pupils 
in  the  study  of  French  or  German.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  why,  as  a mere  intellectual  exercise,  apart 
from  the  absoluto  value  of  the  acquisition,  the  study 
of  a living  language  should  be  less  available  than 
that  of  a dead  one.  The  necessary  apparatus  for 
such  a study  only  has  been  wanting.  The  two 
volumes  of  Professor  Knapp  fully  supply  that  want 
The  “ Grammar”  presents  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  French  language,  clearly  expressed  and  philo- 
sophically arranged.  The  “Reader”  embodies  a wide 
selection  from  the  best  French  writers,  with  abund- 
ant references  to  the  Grammar  in  elucidation  of  all 
difficult  points  of  construction  or  idiom.  Copious 
vocabularies  are  appended  to  each  work,  accompanied 
by  a figured  pronunciation,  which  will  enable  the 
student,  without  the  aid  of  a teacher,  to  master  very 
nearly  the  actual  vocalization  of  the  language.  In 
everj'  respect  these  two  volumes  are  the  best  text- 
books for  the  study  of  French  that  have  been  pro- 
duced, falling  in  no  respect  below  the  highest  stand- 
ard which  has  been  attained  in  similar  works  upon 
the  ancient  languages.  The  student  who  shall  have 
mastered  these  needs  nothing  further  than  a good 
lexicon  to  enable  him  to  understand  any  work  in 
the  language. 

The  First  Year  of  the  IFar,  by  Edward  A.  Poi^- 
LARD.  This  work  possesses  some  claims  to  attention 
as  being  the  only  formal  attempt  yet  made  to  narrate 
the  history  of  the  war  from  a Southern  point  of  view. 

The  author  is  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner^  the 
leading  opposition  journal  of  the  South.  His  pur- 
pose is  quite  as  much  to  decry  President  Davis  and 
his  Administration  as  to  describe  the  events  of  the 
war.  According  to  Mr.  Pollard  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  is  an  imperious  despot,  “unfor- 
tunately possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a great 
military  genius,”  who  has  seized  upon  every  func- 
tion of  the  State ; hb  Cabinet,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, are  “intellectual  pigmies;”  Mr.  Benjamin, 
successively  Attomey-Gfeneral,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Secretary  of  State,  b at  best  only  “a  smart, 
expeditious,  and  affable  offidal,”  who  has  .been 
“ guilty  of  doubtful  official  acts Mr.  Mallory,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  b “ the  butt  of  every  naval 
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officer  for  his  ignorance^  bis  sang  froid^  his  slow  | 
and  blundering  manner,  and  the  engrossment  of 
hU  mind  by  provisions  to  provide  gratification  for 
his  social  habits.”  In  short,  the  Government  has 
been  “ eaten  up  by  servility,  and  has  illustrated  no- 
thing more  than  the  imperious  conceit  of  a single 
man.”  Mr.  Pollard  makes  up  for  his  censures  of 
the  Confederate  Government  by  the  most  unsparing 
and  virulent  abuse  of  “ the  Yankees.”  As  a work 
of  historj’^  its  merits  are  very  slight,  almost  every 
page  teeming  with  errors  in  fact;  still  it  has  some 
value  as  furnishing  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
times.  It  is  republished  in  Now  York,  from  the 
Richmond  edition,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Richardson,  who 
also  republishes  the  ^uthem  Reports  of  Battles^  as 
far  as  they  have  been  officially  published  by  the 
Confederate  Government.  These,  of  course,  have  a 
special  value  for  the  historian  of  the  war. 

T/ie  Social  Condition  of  the  Peiple  of  England^  by 
Joseph  Kay.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  author 
was  commissioned  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  to  travel  throughout  Western  Europe  and 
examine  into  the  social  condition  of  the  poorer  class- 
es. His  work,  originally  issued  in  1850,  consists  of 
two  volumes — one  relating  to  England,  the  other  to 
the  Continent.  Tlie  first  of  these  is  here  republish- 
ed, with  an  introduction  by  an  American  traveler, 
who  declares,  from  minute  personal  examination, 
that  the  facts  which  it  presents  give  a fair  view  of 
the  present  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  England. 
Mr.  Kay  sums  up  by  stating  that  in  that  country 
“ the  poor  are  more  depressed,  more  pauperized,  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  other  classes,  more  iiv 
religious,  and  veiy’^  much  worse  educated  than  the 
poor  of  any  other  European  nation,  solely  excepting 
Russia,  Turke}',  South  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.” 
Ho  might,  from  the  evidence  which  he  produces, 
have  made  his  exceptions  still  fewer.  Indeed,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  point  of  education,  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  four  millions  of  American 
slaves  is  better  than  that  of  the  same  number  who 
fonn  the  lower  strata  of  the  English  population.  It  is 
well  that  such  a work  should  have  been  written  by 
nn  Englishman,  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  and 
devoted  to  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evils 
which  he  describes.  If  it  had  been  the  work  of  a 
foreigner  its  statements  and  conclusions  would  have 
l>een  set  down  as  unfair.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Shoulder-Straps^  by  Henry  Morpord.  (Pub- 
lished by  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia.)  This  pre- 
tends to  be  a stor}’’  of  the  war,  but  it  strikes  the 
reader  at  the  first  glance  over  its  pages  that  this  is 
a falso  pretension.  The  tale,  for  the  most  part,  is 
the  development  of  a mysteiy”  connected  with  a sor^ 
caress,  with  a love-story  sandwiched  in  between  the 
wonderful  revelations  of  the  black  art.  The  part 
relating  to  the  war  is  not  only  a secondary  consider- 
ation, but  one  which  is  not  satisfactorily  in  unison 
with  the  main  part  of  the  8tor>^  To  make  the  vol- 
ume still  more  miscellaneous  there  arc  interspersed, 
at  convenient  intervals,  a number  of  dissertations  on 
superstition  and  such  like  subjects  of  popular  inter- 
est. On  the  whole  the  book  is  entertaining,  in  spite 
of  its  man}'^  faults,  the  chief  of  which  are  its  entire 
lack  of  method  and  the  appeal  which  it  continually 
makes  to  the  vulgarly  superstitious. 

The  Ring  of  Amasis,  by  Robert  Bul>ver  Lyt- 
TON.  The  author,  under  the  nom  de plume  of  “Owen 
Meredith,”  has  won  reputation  as  a poet;  this  vol- 
ume, though  not  in  verse,  should  be  considered  rath- 
er as  a prose  poem  than  as  a tale.  A young  Ger- 
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man  ph}'8ician,  who  is  the  assumed  narrator  of  the 
story,  meets  with  a certain  Count  and  Countess,  be- 
tween whom  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  a strange 
secret.  He  encounters  the  Count  Edmund  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  always  under  the  infiueoce  of  the 
hallucination  that  he  is  accompanied  by  a spectral 
apparition  of  a hand  wearing  an  amethyst  ring. — 

The  doctor  bos  written  a volume  on  apparitions, 
which  comes  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Count,  who  at 
length  reveals  the  mystery  of  his  life.  While  in 
Egj’pt  he  had  discovered  the  mummied  body  of 
King  Amosis,  from  whose  hand  he  took  an  ame- 
thyst ring,  to  which  he  learns  a secret  power  is  at- 
tached. He  gives  this  to  his  betrothed  bride,  who 
loses  it,  and  vows  to  marry  the  man  who  restores  it 
to  her.  This  is  done  by  a brother  of  Edmund,  who 
is  also  attached  to  her.  At  length  the  two  brothers 
are  out  in  a boat.  Felix  falls  overboard  and,  Ed- 
mund refusing  to  succor  him,  is  drowned.  Edmund 
marries  the  lady,  but  at  the  marrnige  ceremony, 
when  he  is  about  to  present  his  hand,  he  sees  its 
place  taken  by  the  hand  of  his  dead  brother,  wear- 
ing the  fatal  ring.  The  Count ’reveals  the  secret 
to  his  wife,  who  never  forgives  him.  Hence  their 
strange  deportment  to  each  other,  which  had  at  first 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  physician.  Upon  tiiis 
ghostly  thread  are  strung  disquisitions  upon  spec- 
tres and  apparitions,  which  form  really  the  sub- 
stance of  the  volume,  which  is  certainly  the  work 
of  a poet  and  a man  of  genius.  (Published  b}'  Har- 
per and  Brothers.) 

Peter  Carmdine^  by  Caroline  Che^ebro.  The 
second  title  of  this  novel.  The  Mariindalt  Pastoral^ 
indicates  its  design  and  scope.  The  readers  of  this 
Magazine  have  not  to  learn  that  Miss  Chesebro  pos- 
sesses genius  of  a high  order.  We  think  that  there 
is  no  female  writer  in  America,  and  not  more  than 
three  in  Great  Britain,  who  equal  her  in  the  power 
of  unfolding  character;  her  figures  grow  under 
her  hand,  as  those  of  a painter  do  under  the  care- 
ful touches  of  his  pencil.  That  her  novels  ha\'e 
been  mainly  drawn  from  her  own  imagination,  rather 
than  from  observation  of  the  moving  world  around 
her,  has  doubtless  prevented  her  from  acquiring  that 
popular  approbation  which  has  been  given  to  others 
every  way  far  below  her  in  all  higher  qualities.  In 
this  work  she  has  made  a great  advance  upon  any 
of  her  previous  efforts.  Slio  has  a story  to  tell — 
interesting,  if  not  exciting  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  “thrilling”  plots  of  so  many  re- 
cent tales.  Her  characters  are  here  persons  who 
might  really  liavo  lived  in  this  world,  and  the  phases 
of  their  development  are  wrought  out  with  the  con- 
scientious cure  of  a genuine  artist.  Without  at- 
tempting to  give  an  analysis  of  the  story  and  char- 
acters, we  must  content  ourselves  by  saying  that 
the  cultivated  reader  will  consider  * ‘ Peter  Carradine” 
the  best  American  novel  which  has  been  written  for 
years.  (Published  by  Sheldon  and  Company.) 

A Class-Book  of  Chemistry^  by  Edwauh  L.  Yoc- 
MANS.  No  Other  science  has  within  the  last  ten 
years  made  such  positive  advances  as  Chemistry. 

Nowhere  can  this  mlvance  be  better  measured  than 
by  comparing  the  present  work  with  the  previous 
one  by  the  same  author.  That  present^,  in  a 
moderate  compass,  the  state  of  the  science  ten  years 
ago ; this  represents  it  as  it  now  is.  To  mention 
the  absolutely  new  theories  and  facta  embodied  in 
this  volume  would  far  exceed  the  space  at  our  com- 
mand. The  author  possesses,  in  addition  to  the 
technical  knowledge  required  to  set  down  the  bare 
isolated  facta  of  science,  the  poetic  faculty  of  oon- 
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ceiving  and  presenting  them  in  their  relations  to  | 
each  other  and  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe. 
In  his  view  Chemistiy  is  not  only  a branch,  but  a 
means  of  education ; hence  he  strives  every  where 
to  carry  the  thought  upward  from  the  mere  facts  of 
science  to  those  larger  views  of  truth  which  not  only 
increase  the  amount  of  more  knowledge,  but  awaken 
the  best  thoughts  and  emotions  of  our  nature.  As 
a text-book  the  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  copiousness  of  its  illustrations.  These 
to  a good  degree  supply  the  place  of  the  costly  ap- 
paratus which  is  beyond  the  means  of  most  of  our 
schools  and  seminaries.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.)  | 

The  Siotix  War  and  Massacre  of  1862-63,  by 
Isaac  V.  D.  Heard  (Published  by  Harpers).  Tins 
is  a faithful  history  of  the  terrible  massacres  of 1862, 
of  which  merely  an  episode  was  given  in  the  June 
number  of  this  Magazine.  The  opportunities  of  the 
author — as  a resident  in  Minnesota  from  a time  previ- 
ous to  the  occupation  by  the  Sioux  of  their  “ reserva- 
tions” on  the  Minnesota  River,  as  connected  with 
the  command  of  General  Sibley  during  the  summer 
campaign  against  the  savages,  and  as  a member  of 
the  Military  Commission  at  which  about  400  of  the 
pc^trators  were  tried — have  enabled  him  to  pre- 
sent a strictly  authentic  narrative.  And  of  such  a 
narrative,  to  say  that  it  is  authentic  is  to  give  it  the 
highest  commendation.  In  the  recital  of  events  at 
which  the  heart  of  man  shudders— of  murder  inflict- 
ed upon  unoffending  men,  upon  helpless  women  and 
innocent  children,  of  the  burning  of  homes,  and  of 
outrage  and  rapine  too  deliberate  to  be  believed,  and 
too  horrible  almost  to  be  told— in  the  recital  of  a 
calamity  so  terrible  and  so  near  at  hand,  no  one  will 
trouble  himself  about  the  rhetoric  or  criticise  the 
turning  of  a sentence.  The  rhetorician  finds  little 
place  for  him  here— for  there  is  no  need  of  invention 
or  enlargement  certainly  in  the  particular  incidents, 
nor  is  there  any  lack  in  the  development  of  the  plot 
which  might  furnish  occasion  for  tlio  most  fastidi- 
ous of  romancers  to  meddle  with  it.  The  Sioux 
have  settled  those  little  matters  themselves ; they 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  plot  w'as  perfect  and  perfect- 
ly executed ; nothing  is  left  to  Mr.  Heard  but  to  ar- 
range bis  materials  and  tell  us  the  straight  story. 
This  he  has  done,  and  satisfactorily.  The  more 
striking  events  of  the  story  are  soon  told — the  out- 
break—the  series  of  startling  and  desolating  mur- 
ders— the  gathering  together  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Agency  for  the  consummation  of 
their  diabolical  work — all  this  moves  rapidly  through 
the  first  bloody  week.  Then  follows,  but  more 
sluggishly,  the  punishment — the  conflict  with  the 
Indians,  the  pursuit,  the  capture,  and  the  final  exe- 
cution of  the  principal  malefactors.  The  author 
closes  the  book  with  some  very  sensible  suggestions 
as  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  Indian  Department, 
with  a view  to  securing  justice  to  the  Indians,  and 
safety  to  tho  white  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
“ reservations.” 

In  the  Tropica  (Published  by  Carleton).  This  is 
the  most  sensible,  straightforward  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats  that  we  have  ever  noticed. 
The  writer,  shrinking  from  the  poor  prospect  afforded 
him  in  the  city  goes  to  San  Domingo,  choosing  a 
tropical  soil  in  preference  to  the  far  West,  as  being 
quite  as  near,  and  more  bountiful  in  its  products. 
This  volume,  the  record  of  the  experiences  of  a single 
twelvemonth,  is  a simple  story  of  the  author’s  ca-  j 
reer  in  his  new  home,  carried  through  its  various 
stages  of  success.  It  is,  however,  told  so  faithfully, 
and/tbe  picture  isvo  carefully  finished,  that  it  has 
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more  than  the  charm  of  a novel.  We  stand  face  to 
face  with  tho  living  realities  of  San  Domingo,  and 
the  personages  introduced  here  and  thejc  in  the  stor}' 
seem  like  our  own  personal  friends,  we  follow  them 
with  such  animation  and  interest.  Eveiy  month  in 
the  year  has  its  own  separate  stoiv'’,  its  trials,  its 
duties,  and  its  successes ; and  it  is  also  marked  by 
its  characteristic  features  of  climate  and  natural 
scenery.  We  recommend  the  work  to  all  who  have 
either  a practical  or  speculative  interest  in  tropical 
agriculture  or  tropical  life. 

Eleanor^s  Victory^  by  M.  E.  Braddon.  The 
author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,”  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  say,  is  a story-teller.  She  endeavors  to 
produce  her  effects  rather  by  narrating  incidents 
than  by  depicting  character.  She  chooses,  therefore, 
such  as  are  striking  and  exciting.  In  this  novel  we 
have  the  story  of  an  old  spendthrift,  who,  after  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes,  comes  to  Paris  to  take  refuge 
with  his  daughter.  Once  having  a good  sum  of 
money  at  hand,  he  is  enticed  away  by  two  fast 
young  men  who  induce  him  to  gamble  it  all  away ; 
whereupon  he  commits  suicide.  His  daughter  re- 
solves upon  avenging  the  death  of  her  father  upon 
one  of  his  tempters.  How  and  in  what  degree  she 
accomplishes  this  forms  the  plot  of  the  story,  which 
no  novel-reader  will  thank  us  for  divulging.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  quite  enough  of 
plot  and  incident  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  reader. 

This  novel  forms  No.  236  of  the  “ Library  of  Select 
Novels,”  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,— 
Martin  Pole^  by  John  Saunders,  forms  another 
Number  of  this  popular  scries.  1 1 consists  of  a num- 
ber of  isolated  stories,  connected  by  a thread  of  nar- 
rative. Tho  purport  of  this  is,  that,  in  order  to  divert 
the  mind  of  a 3^oung  man  who  believes  that  he  is 
to  die  at  a certain  hour,  some  of  his  friends  under- 
take to  keep  him  amused  until  he  tides  over  the  fatal 
moment.  This  they  do  by  reading  to  him  sundiy 
stories  and  poems  which  they  have  composed.  These 
are  of  every  sort,  some  of  the  most  tragic  nature, 
others  of  a more  quiet  character.  Tho  connecting 
story  is  very  cleverly  managed,  and  the  tales  them- 
selves are  of  considerable  though  unequal  merit. 

Another  recent  addition  to  this  same  series,  leLive 
it  DoioUj  by  J.  C.  Jeafpreson,  whose  former  tale, 

“ Olive  Blake’s  Good  Work,”  gave  abundant  prom- 
ise, which  is  here  more  than  fulfilled. 

The  Young  Parson,  (Published  by  Smith,  English, 
and  Company.)  This  is  represented  to  be  the  work 
of  a gifted  young  clergyman,  tho  author’s  first  book. 
Whatever  may  be  said  for  tho  devout  reverence  of 
the  writer,  it  is  certainly  true  that  we  have  in  this 
book  an  endless  extravaganza  of  tho  ludicrous — a 
volume  of  facetus.  This  W'ould  not  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  from  the  profession 
of  the  author.  Yet  it  is  true  that  about  subjects 
the  most  sacred  tho  opportunities  for  waggish  ridi- 
cule are  the  most  numerous.  The  work  is  decided- 
ly an  entertaining  one;  but  the  entertainment  is 
that  of  broad  caricature.  Very  few  of  the  situations 
aro  natural,  and  it  is  just  their  unnatoralness  which 
makes  us  laugh. 

The  Sunday-School^  and  how  ice  Conduct  it,  by 
Waldo  Abbott,  will  be  welcomed  by  that  large 
class  of  noble  workers  who  are  engaged  in  this  great 
lay-missionary  enterprise.  They  will  find  it  espe- 
cially valuable  for  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the 
practical  methods  employed  in  some  of  our  largest 
and  most  successful  Sunday-Schools.  An  Introduc- 
tion, by  Rev.  John  S.  C.  ABnonrr,  the  father  of  the 
author,  gives  in  the  space  of  a few  pages  not  a few 
admirable  hints.  (Published  by  Henry  Hoyt) 
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TTTHAT  Chair  can  be  easy  in  times  like  these? 

VV  The  commotion  which  began  upon  this  con- 
tinent two  years  ago  now  disturbs  the  world.  From 
Japan,  from  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  England,  and  Mexico  come  wars  and  ru- 
mors. Those  of  us  who  in  tranquil  youth  read  the 
tremendous  story  of  battles  that  shook  Christendom 
in  ihe  beginning  of  the  century  find  ourselves  part 
of  a struggle  still  more  momentous.  It  is  gradual- 
ly assuming  the  aspect  of  a contest  between  conti- 
nents, the  Eastern  representing  ancient  wrong,  des- 
potism, and  monarchy,  with  an  alliance  of  the  slave- 
holding aristocracy  upon  this  side  of  the  sea,  and 
the  Western  standing  for  eternal  liberty,  popular 
rights,  and  human  equality.  While  all  civilized 
countries  tremble  with  the  shock  of  the  collision, 
how  shall  any  Chair,  however  hitherto  devoted  to 
mild  meditations  and  calm  observation  of  the  social 
details  of  life,  hope  to  maintain  its  tranquillity  ? 

There  is  but  one  way,  and  its  indication  shall  bo 
the  Eas3’  Chair’s  Thanksgiving  discourse.  It  is  by 
clearly  seeing  that  in  the  nature  of  man  the  strug- 
gle is  inevitable,  that  it  must  continue  under  vari- 
ous forms  until  it  is  finally  determined,  and  that 
that  final  determination  must  be  the  victory  of  man 
over  men,  or  of  the  many  over  the  few — of  right  over 
privilege— of  democracy  over  aristocracy.  Looking 
before  and  after,  men  are  naturally  mingled  of  con- 
servatism and  reform.  The  youth,  wanting  expe- 
rience and  flushed  wdth  enthusiasm,  trails  clouds  of 
glory  as  ho  comes,  and  sees  the  Future  all  cloud- 
capped  palaces  and  shining  towers.  The  older  man, 
tried,  troubled,  and  disappointed  by  experience, 
yearns  for  the  soft  security  of  his  childhood’s  cradle, 
and  w'ould  gladly  stop  the  sun  lest  ho  sliould  go  far- 
ther, and  wheel  the  world  backward,  rather  than 
tempt  the  unknown.  So  the  ancient  sailors  hugged 
the  shore  and  gazed  fearfully  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  tow'ard  the  vast  vague  sea.  But  the  mar- 
iners of  a newer  day  sailed  into  that  sublime  uncer- 
tainty, and  found  half  the  wrorld  unknown  before. 
So  every  advance  in  science,  every  brave  claim  in 
religion,  has  been  sternly  rebuked,  excommunicated, 
exiled,  and  punished ; but  over  the  burning  plow- 
shares of  hate  and  doubt  and  persecution  the  virgin 
feet  of  hope  and  faith  and  experiment  have  pushed 
on,  and  all  the  fires  of  furious  Conservatism  have 
never  stayed  the  colossal  heresy  of  human  thought, 
which  is  the  primeval  and  immortal  reformer. 

Even  now',  when  the  great  debate  is,  as  periodic- 
ally it  always  has  been,  adjourned  from  the  church 
and  the  rostrum  to  the  battle-field,  there  is  no  more 
significant  sign  than  that  the  leader  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic politics  in  Europe,  Montalembert,  declares  not 
only  for  {>ersonal  but  for  civil  liberty,  and  not  only 
for  civil  liberty  but  religious  also.  He  apparently 
sees,  as  every  faithful  man  must,  that  whatever  can 
not  withstand  the  searching  glance  of  human  rea- 
son will  shrink  and  dwindle  at  last  like  the  Lamia 
before  the  Philosopher ; and  that  the  cflbrt  to  stul- 
tify and  defy  that  reason  is  but  the  struggle  to  be- 
lieve the  lamia,  who  is  a snake,  to  be  a beautiful 
woman.  The  English  excitement  over  Colenso,  the 
French  over  Renan,  are  but  evidence  of  the  contest 
in  its  religions  aspect,  sharing  the  fervor  which  marks 
it  in  the  political  and  social  arena. 

It  is  the  dual  spirit  of  man,  as  the  philosophers 
would  say,  struggling  to  harmonize  itself.  And  as 
the  struggle  is  implanted  in  human  nature  it  is  in- 
evitable. T^  word  pea<^  when  used  in  a political 
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sense^  has  meant  always  a truce,  an  armistice.  For 
instance,  in  this  century  Europe  was  at  peace,”  as 
it  was  called,  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which 
“settled”  vexed  questions.  But  that  peace  had  ex- 
actly the  same  foundation  that  the  previous  state 
of  things  had,  namely,  fatigue  of  arms.  The  fatal 
debate  continued,  and  after  physical  forces  w ere  re- 
cuperated broke  out  again  into  battle  in  France,  in 
Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  and  in  Spain.  In  this 
countr}”,  after  the  Slissouri  settlement  of  1820,  we 
had  what  was  pleasantly  called  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing. Was  it  the  result  of  any  real  change  of  tend- 
ency among  the  opponents?  Had  the  inevitable 
forces  ceased  to  work  ? Let  the  Boston  mob  that 
sought  the  life  of  Garrison  in  1835,  and  Gilmore’s 
bombardment  of  Charleston  in  18C3  answer. 

The  final  result  of  the  universal  contest  is  sure, 
and  why  ? Because  of  the  equally  evident  and  in- 
evitable tendency  of  human  nature,  as  recorded  in 
human  history,  to  perfect  liberty.  The  instinct  of 
the  human  heart  as8uit>s  us  that  in  the  general  strug- 
gle, as  Jeflerson  said  of  it  in  one  special  form,  God 
has  no  attribute  that  can  take  sides  for  slavery. 
This  is  not  a limited  but  a universal  truth.  It' is 
no  less  true  of  religious  and  political  than  it  is  of 
social  life.  And  it  is  os  easy  to  imagine  the  reversal 
of  civilization  in  general,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  the 
Romish  Church  of  Gregory'  will  again  dominate  the 
religion  of  Christendom,  or  that  the  feudal  system 
shall  rise  from  its  tomb  to  universal  sway,  or  that 
men  and  women  shall  be  every  where  rated  and  sold 
as  cattle. 

Every  new  year,  therefore,  brings  reason  for 
thanksgiving.  Individual  men  mature  and  lose 
heart,  and  fall  hopeless,  faithless,  and  dead.  But 
man  sickens  not  nor  tires.  The  race  advances  from 
Athens,  where  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion had  no  acknowledged  rights,  to  Kew  York  and 
New  England,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one  un- 
happy  class  whose  wrongs  convulse  our  society, 
equal  rights  are  practically  conceded  and  enjoyed. 
We  must  not  look,  therefore,  for  any  fairy  ])eace, 
nor  suppose  that  W'O  escape  stonns  by  shutting  our 
eyes.  Because  we  were  bom  w'e  are  soldiers  in  the 
holy  war.  Nature  drafts  the  whole  race,  and  there 
is  no  exemption.  We  were  clad  in  butternut  or  in 
blue  before  we  came  upon  the  field ; and  by  every 
thought,  sympathy,  emotion,  hope,  word,  and  deed, 
we  fight  upon  our  side  until  we  are  converted  or  con- 
quered. Whoever  deprecates  the  struggle,  by  that 
very  state  of  mind  takes  part  in  it.  Whoever  longs 
for  peace  is  but  a half-hearted  fighter,  and  gives  to 
the  enemy  the  blow  he  should  have  struck. 

Among  ourselves  the  force  of  arms  w ill  l>e  pres- 
ently exhausted  as  it  always  has  been.  But  if  the 
victor  does  not  understand  the  battle,  the  peace  ho 
mak^  will  be  but  another  truce,  and  the  blow  ho 
wards  from  himself  will  fall  upon  his  children. 


Immediately  about  the  Chair  the  air  is  full  of 
rumors  of  foreign  war;  nor  does  any  serious  man 
doubt  that  the  danger  is  grave  and  threatening. 

We  have  before  in  these  columns  deprecated  war, 
especially  with  England.  Yet  the  public  mind  of 
this  country  is  so  inflamed  that  it  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible to  escape  some  pretext  for  trouble ; and  should 
the  iron-clads  now  building  in  the  Mersey  sail,  be- 
fore these  words  are  printed  war  will  liavo  really 
begun. 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have  entirely  outgrown 
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our  pupilage  to  England.  We  have  come  of  age, 
and  have  learned  that  we  must  count  upon  ourselves 
alone.  Very  soon,  if  the  strenuous,  devoted,  and 
noble  labors  of  Agassiz  are  supported  by  public  sym- 
pathy and  aid,  as  they  ought  now  especially  to  be, 
we  shall  have  a scientific  museum  which  surpasses 
any  in  England,  and  American  science,  wdth  its  emi- 
nent leaders,  will  no  longer  foolishly  defer,  as  it  now 
does,  to  that  of  Britain.  Our  literature  has  l>ceu 
taught  by  the  contempt  w'hich  it  receives  from  En- 
glish criticism  that  it  can  not  hope  for  justice  from 
British  critics.  It  secs  also  that  English  literature, 
represented  by  many  of  its  chief  authors,  has  been 
steadily  maligning  and  opposing  a cause  which,  in 
maintaining  liberty  and  order,  is  the  champion  of 
intellectual  freedom.  Who  reads  an  English  criti- 
cism? 

The  British  spell  is  broken.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  war  is  desirable.  British  statesmen  sneer : 
British  papers  slander : British  public  opinion  dis- 
believes ; but  after  all  we  must  not  forget  that  con- 
stitutional liberty  exists  in  no  great  nation  in  Eu- 
rope but  Great  Britain.  Our  common  language  is 
the  symlx)!  of  a permanent  common  interest,  and 
that  is  the  progressive  security  of  human  rights. 
We  claim  that  Shakespeare  is  ours,  because  he  ha- 
longs  to  the  language  and  to  all  who  speak  it.  We 
roust  claim  also  that  the  great  statutes  of  human 
right,  written  in  the  same  language,  l)elong  to  all 
who  speak  it,  and  impose  upon  them  all  unity  and 
co-operation. 

It  is  a two-fold  class  interest  that  opposes  us  in 
England.  First,  it  is  the  aristocracy  which  repre- 
sents the  political  interest  which  fears  our  success 
lest  coronets  should  fall.  And,  secondly,  it  is  the 
commercial  interest  which  would  monopolize  trade. 
They  are  certainly  the  two  most  powerful  classes, 
for  the  aristocracy  owns  the  land  and  controls  the 
laborers,  w^hile  the  commercial  class  owns  the  mills. 
There  is  probably  no  chiss  in  England,  as  such,  which 
is  friendly  to  us ; but  there  are  members  of  all  class- 
es who  w’ish.us  well,  and  do  and  say  for  us  all  they 
can.  Indeed  our  debt  to  Cairnes,  Cobden,  Bright, 
Mill,  Xcwman,  Dicey,  Goldwin  Smith,  and  others, 
with  the  Dail^  Netrs^  Spectator^  and  other 

journals,  which  have  faithfully  told  the  truth,  is 
greater  than  that  of  our  fathers  to  Burke.  But 
British  public  opinion  is  now  our  enemy  as  it  was 
then ; while,  l>eyond  a doubt,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  who  w ould  be  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  case 
of  war  with  the  United  States,  there  is  a profound 
and  vital  sympathy  with  this  country*,  so  for  as  its 
condition  is  understood. 

Of  course  the  considerations  which  make  an  En- 
glish war  with  us  so  sad  to  contemplate  are  not  the 
usual  ones  of  blood  and  waste  and  sorrow,  but  thev 
involve  the  interests  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  the  hope  of  the  best  men  of  every  nation  in  the 
world.  The  constant  struggle  of  European  nations 
has  been  the  effort  of  the  people  to  obtain  constitu- 
tional security  of  rights  from  their  Governors.  The 
forms  which  have  been  granted  and  then  violated, 
ore  the  homage  offered  by  Privilege  to  J usticc.  They 
show  the  conviction  that  the  only  w’ay  of  “ holding 
on”  for  a despotism  is  to  persuade  people  that  it  is 
liberal,  as  Ix)uis  Napoleon  began  his  career  of  wars 
by  announcing  that  the  empire  w^as  peace. 

It  is  useless  to  sit  down,  as  W and  I do,  by 

the  fire  and  argue  why  there  should  or  should  not  1^ 
war.  It  is  vain  to  see  and  to  say  that  little  could 
be  gained  for  either  side  by  bloodshed,  and  that,  at 
bottom,  the  interests  of  all  great  nations  are  identi- 
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cal.  It  may  be  true,  but  is  it  any  truer  of  nations 
than  of  individuals  ? Peace  and  good-will  are  clear- 
ly the  way  of  happiness  for  all  of  us.  We  all  know  , 
it,  but  quarreling  has  not  yet  gone  out  of  fashion. 

In  like  manner.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  terrible  blow 
that  the  withdrawal  of  our  supplies  of  food  would 
be  to  England  and  that  our  privateering  would  be 
to  her  commerce,  nor  less  easy  to  understand  to  our 
disadvantage  that  two  foes  are  more  formidable  than 
one.  But  w'ars  are  not  waged  any  more  than  duels 
are  fought  upon  philosophical  principles.  Indeed 
all  human  afiairs  are  conducted  upon  the  Yankee 
principle  of  make-shift.  We  choose  to  do  w hat  pres- 
ent circumstances  allow,  nor  can  we  practically  ad- 
just ourselves  to  what  ought  to  be  the  condition  of 
human  affairs.  The  European  nations,  for  instance, 
are  nominally  “ Christian”  nations,  but  do  any  of 
them  ever  forgive  international  injuries  when  they 
are  at  all  able  to  revenge  them  ? The  ruler  of  France 
is  traditionally  “ His  Most  Christian  Majesty.”  But 
what  is  the  most  Christian  Potentate  doing  in  Mex- 
ico ? You  may  be  as  innocent  as  you  call  yourself, 
the  housekeeper  said  to  the  suspicious  man  whom 
he  found  in  his  silver  closet,  but  what  are  my  spoons 
doing  in  your  pocket  ? 

And  that  reminds  us,  of  course,  that  war  threat- 
ens us  upon  the  French  horizon  also.  In  fact  there 
are  very  few  editorial  chairs  whatever  which  really 
feel  themselves  to  be  easy.  An  American  empire  is 
suddenly  erected  by  foreign  bayonets  under  our  very 
ej^es.  There  is  the  usual  juggle  of  the  invader  to 
the  effect  that  he  comes  to  enable  the  people  of  the 
country  to  choose  without  constraint  a Government 
that  pleases  him.  But  who  asked  him  to  interfere? 
Precisely  those  who  had  been  cast  off  by  their  fel- 
low-citizens. In  the  case  of  Mexico,  it  was  the 
Church  and  reactionary'  j>arty  represented  by  Mira- 
mon,  Almonte,  and  Miranda.  Two  of  these  persons 
arrive  in  Mexico  with  the  invading  French  army. 

When  that  army  has  defeated  the  Mexicans,  these 
persons,  supported  by  the  French,  invite  Maximil- 
ian of  Austria  to  be  Emperor.  Is  that  the  wish  of 
the  Mexican  people?  Who  knows?  Those  who 
speak  for  them  they  have  repudiated,  and  where  is 
the  proof  that  they  have  since  acquired  any  author- 
ity to  speak  ? 

But  still  further,  the  army  which  proposes  to  pro- 
tect the  Mexicans  in  expressing  their  honest  wishes 
not  only  brings  back  these  repudiated  persons,  but, 
before  it  sails  from  France,  before  Mexico  is  conquer- 
ed, before  there  is  even  a pretense  of  a popular  desire 
for  an  empire  or  an  election  of  emperor,  these  persons 
proceed  to  Vienna  and  propose  to  Maximilian  to 
make  him  Emperor.  Lord  Cowdey,  British  embas- 
sador in  Paris,  writes  to  D)rd  Kiisscll  in  January, 

1862,  that  Thouvenel,  the  French  foreign  minister, 
told  him  that  these  persons  had  gone  to  Vienna  to 
open  negotiations.  Thus  that  the  midnight-con- 
spirator, as  Kingluke  calls  Louis  Napoleon,  is  sim- 
ply a party  to  a cunning  plot  is  as  clear  as  that  it  is 
the  French  army,  and  not  Mexico,  which  has  changed 
that  Government  to  an  empire.  Indeed,  who  shall 
tell  the  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of  every  hue  com- 
mitted by  His  Most  Christian  Majesty?  or  who 
doubts  that  he  means  the  utmost  mischief  to  us? 

Our  duty  is  plain  enough.  It  is  to  see  exactly 
what  is  going  on,  and  not  to  seek  safety  in  the  rep- 
etition of  a phrase.  One  war  at  a time  is  true  pol- 
icy, but  only  because  only  one  at  a time  is  possible. 

If  France  and  England  both  make  w'ar  upon  -us,  it 
will  not  make  three  wars — it  will  only  multiply  our 
present  war  three  times.  The  present  enemy  will 
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be  reinforced,  that  is  alL  But,  if  he  is  so,  we  must 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  change.  If,  for  instance. 
Great  Britain  wars  upon  us  by  a pirate  fleet,  and 
France  by  planting  an  army  upon  our  frontier  which 
can  only  help  our  enemy,  the  practical  question  is, 
whether  it  is  not  safer  for  us  to  move  before  we  are 
bound  hand  and  foot ; in  other  words,  whether  we 
should  not  use  the  means  directly  against  them 
which  they  indirectly  use  against  us ; or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  when  three  wars  are  made  upon  us, 
shall  wc  continue  to  engage  in  one  vrar  only  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  that  fill  all  minds  and 
hearts,  and  occupy  all  Chairs.  Events  move  so 
rapidly  that  between  writing  and  printing  grave 
changes  may  occur.  The  war-cloud  may  be  blow- 
ing over  while  we  talk.  But  it  may  also  be  gather- 
ing. But  whether  the  troubled  hbtory  of  the  time 
is  to  record  more  extensive  war  or  not,  no  man  who 
values  justice  and  honor  as  the  foundations  of  gen- 
uine {KAce  but  will  join  in  hearty  thanksgiving  that 
the  nation  was  willing  to  endure  such  a war  rather 
than  to  tolerate  such  a peace  as  was  offered  it. 


The  little  grass-plot  that  wc  have  sometimes 
good-naturedly  called  a lawn  was  plowed  up  this 
year,  so  that  the  Sassafras  Club  has  had  no  meeting. 
The  grass  was  quite  thick  and  turf-like  last  year. 
But  a more  exquisite  texture  seemed  possible;  so 
last  autumn  the  sod  was  removed  and  the  ground 
trenched.  It  seems  that  there  had  formerly  been  a 
garden  in  the  same  spot,  but  the  mould  had  been 
buried  under  the  soil  thrown  out  from  the  excava- 
tion of  a cellar.  The  trenching  w'as  intended  to  re- 
store this  old  mould  to  the  surface,  and  by  the  mixU 
ure  of  other  earth  to  obtain  a strong  soil  for  a noble 
grass-plot.  But,  for  the  warning  df  posterity,  the 
Easy  Chair  is  almost  persuaded  to  erect  a marble 
memorial  under  the  Sassafras  with  the  old  Spanish 
epitaph,  w'as  well,  I would  be  better,  and  here  1 
am."  For  after  carefully  trenching  in  the  autumn, 
and  leaving  the  earth  to  be  manipulated  by  the 
frosts,  and  then  loosening,  and  raking,  and  grading, 
and  smoothing,  and  rolling  in  the  spring,  we  were 
sure  of  a glorious  green  result  before  mid-summer. 
So  on  a soft,  still,  cloudy  morning  a skillful  hand 
scattered  the  seed,  the  heavy  roller  smoothed  all,  the 
wire  fence  was  set  up  to  guard  against  any  cliance 
intrusion,  and  w'o  waited  patiently  for  the  lawn  to 
develop. 

Tlie  bark  of  the  Sassafras  swelled,  and  the  silver 
velvet  leaves  burst  out,  and  the  blossoms  opened. 
His  Grace  the  Elm,  our  sylvan  Bishop,  unfolded  all 
his  splendor,  and  imparted  hla  benediction  to  the 
landscape.  The  grass  elsew  here  grew  luxuriantly, 
and  \fc  patiently  waited  for  the  new  grass  to  appear. 
The  Forsythia,  the  Japan  quince,  the  flowering  al- 
mond hastened  to  show  that  winter  had  not  banned 
them,  and  that  the  old  l)eauty  is  forever  new,  and 
still  w'c  waited.  Then  came  June  and  roses — wlfite, 
damask,  pink,  yellow.  They  sweetened  the  sunny 
air  which  brooded  over  the  sheltered  little  law'ii; 
and  still  we  waited.  At  length  the  Easy  Chair  be- 
came alanned.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  nobody 
was  near,  he  carefully  examined  the  smooth,  bard 
earth  which  last  year  was  so  green  and  pleasant. 
He  cheerfully  said  that  the  season  was  rather  drj' 
for  grass,  or  that  the  hot  sun  fiaked  the  ground  sad- 
ly, and  gave  little  seed  no  chance.  But  when  ho 
was  asked  if  ho  supposed  that  the  lawn  w as  not  do- 
ing very  well,  and  answered  perhaps  as  w'ell  as 
could  be  expected,  but  that  it  did  not  seem  to  him 
exactly  of  a grass  color,  he  wras  sarcasUcaUy  told 


that  be  bad  no  eye  for  color,  and  was  invited  to  8t0(^ 
very  near  the  ground  and  look  at  it  sideways,  and 
then  declare  upon  his  honor  if  he  saw  nothing.  He 
stooped  and  looked,  and  upon  his  honor  he  did  see 
nothing.  But  be  put  out  hU  hand  upon  the  hard 
surface  and  felt,  and  upon  his  honor  he  did  feel  some- 
thing much  like  what  a man  feels  who  passes  his 
hand  over  bis  chin  before  shaving  In  the  morning. 
By  the  middle  of  July  there  w*aa  a thin  growth  of 
oats  and  brilliantly  blossoming  weeds  upon  what  had 
been  the  lawn ; and  in  September  operations  were 
resumed  toward  developing  a lawn  for  another  year. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  place  to  sit  under  the 
Sassoflras  during  the  summer.  But  the  correspond- 
ing member  for  Woods  and  Fields  has  not  l^t  us 
w'ithout  music  for  the  waning  year.  There  is  a racy 
New  England  flavor  in  the  lines ; none  the  less  that 
the  form  and  the  phraseology  smack  of  good  old 
English  reading.  These  that  follow  have  the  air 
of  being  casually  thought  aloud,  like  the  few  notes 
dropped  by  a swift,  home-flitting  bird  at  evening. 

FALL. 

The  map1c*fl  changing  leaves  declare 
The  season's  hasty  close, 

Yet  still  along  the  wayside  fair 
I see  the  sweet  wild  rose. 

Still  from  the  orchard's  leafy  bowers 
The  bluebird  warbles  clear. 

And  still  onr  garden  sports  its  flowers, 

Though  nipping  frosts  are  near. 

The  autumn  days  in  youth  are  sweet. 

For  hope  then  keeps  us  strong. 

But  ah!  how  differently  we  meet 
When  busy  memories  throng. 

And  here  is  a similar  effect — lines  that  seem  to  be 
taken  from  a longer  poem,  as  indeed  in  one  sense 
they  are,  for  they  grow  naturally  out  of  the  life  of 
our  associate,  the  friend  of  woodcocks  and  the  con- 
fidant of  robins  and  thrushes. 

OCTOBER'S  CLOSE. 

A golden  sunset  closed  this  autumn  day. 

The  last  sweet  day  of  sweet  October's  month. 

Ye  days  of  golden  light,  farewell ! No  more 
The  woods  and  fields,  my  favorite  haunts, 

Shall  smile  amid  decaying  Nature  round; 

Now  welcome  darker  skies  and  gusty  days. 

Keen  cutting  winds,  and  storms  of  rain  and  sleet; 
Welcome  November!  month  of  wind  and  storm. 

Far  down  the  valley  sounds  the  anthem  lou  l, 

*Mid  rustling  leaves  that  whirl  along  my  path. 
Where  I again  my  old  companions  meet — 

The  rabbit  and  the  sqnlrrel,  genial  friend^ 

That  seem  to  recognize  my  friendly  looks 
And  scarcely  shun  me. 

I low  rich  a man’s  life  is  who  loves  and  knows  the 
birds  and  trees  and  beasts ! Our  corresponding  mem- 
ber is  ne'vcr  alone.  Winter  can  not  spoil  his  .socteh*, 
and  **  the  shanty"  has  its  warmest  welcome  for  the 
friends  that  come  with  the  coldest  days.  Here  is 
its  Janxiaiy  greeting  to  one  such  friend : 

THE  CHICKADEE. 

Thou  lUtlo  blackcap,  chirping  nt  my  door. 

And  then  saluting  with  thy  gentle  song 
Or  lonely  whUtlo  my  attentive  ear, 

A hearty  welcome  would  I give  to  thee. 

Thou  teacher  bleat  of  quietness  and  peace; 

Sweet  minister  of  love,  for  hearts  awake 
To  the  rare  minstrelsy  of  field  and  wood. 

Thou  constant  friend!  I hall  thco  with  delight. 

Who  at  this  season  of  rude  winter's  reign. 

When  all  the  cheerful  summer  birds  ere  fled. 

Dost  still  remain  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man! 
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And  thoagh  in  numbera  few  thy  song  is  given, 

Two  tranquil  notes  alone  thj  fullest  song, 

Yot  scarcely  when  the  joyous  year  brings  back 
The  swelling  choir  of  various  notes  once  more, 

Have  I found  deeper  or  more  welcome  strains. 

For  when  all  nature  glows  with  life  again, 

When  hills  and  dales  put  on  their  vernal  gear, 
When  gentle  wild  flowers  burst  upon  our  gaze. 

With  all  the  exultation  of  the  year, 

Our  souls  unequal  to  the  heavenly  t>oon 
Are  often  ovorw'kelmed,  and  in  the  attempt 
To  enjoy  it  all  droop  listless  and  confused ; 

But  in  the  dearth  of  these  sweet  sights  and  sounds 
This  grand  display  of  (rod's  enriching  power, 

The  trees  all  bare  and  nature's  russet  stole 
Thrown  o'er  the  landscape,  doll  must  be  the  heart, 
Ingrate  to  Him  who  rules  the  perfect  year, 

That  is  not  gladdened  by  thy  gentle  song. 

There  is  a heartiness  and  rural  homeliness  in  these 
lines  which  are  no  less  remarkable  than  delightful 
in  this  day  of  highly  colored  verse.  They  have  a 
sobriety  which  reproduces  not  only  the  general  win- 
ter scene,  but  its  New  England  aspect.  And  the 
poet  who  is  most  faithful  to  nature  is  necessarily 
truest  to  man.  There  is  no  good  cause,  no  high 
hope,  no  earnest  effort,  which  has  not  the  same 
hearty  welcome  as  the  diickadee  from  our  genial 
member  of  the  Sassafras. 

The  Easy  Chair  observes  that  no  public  crisis 
long  disturbs  the  even  tenor  of  the  theatre.  What- 
ever happens  we  must  be  amused.  Our  army  at 
Port  Royal  or  the  Kane  expedition  at  the  Pole  must 
equally  divert  themselves,  and  generally  with  the 
drama.  As  for  the  great  city,  reeking  out  of  the 
wanton  and  murderous  riots,  and  reminded  of  su- 
preme law  and  absolute  order  by  the  imposing  army 
in  August,  it  turned  quietly  to  Forrest  and  Booth, 
and  shouted  wdth  delight  over  Bandmann. 

The  hold  of  Mr.  Forrest  upon  popular  favor  is  re- 
markable. It  seems  to  be  undiminished  in  strength, 
and  the  spell  is  certainly  unchanged.  They  speak 
in  England  of  a muscular  Christianity,  and  Mr.  For- 
rest offers  us  the  physical  drama.  Ilia  acting  im- 
parts a shock  of  exhilaration  to  the  animal  man. 
The  tenacity  of  the  public  regard  for  his  perform- 
ance may  be  explained  upon  the  same  principle  with 
a permanent  public  regard  for  bitters  or  for  salt- 
bathing. There  is  a purely  physical  “ fillip”  which 
is  always  agreeable.  Perhaps  it  would  not  occur  to 
Mercury,  new-lighted  upon  a heaven-kissing  hill, 
and  thence  proceeding  to  the  parquette  of  Niblo’s, 
that  acting  is  an  intellectual  art.  But  if  he  crossed 
the  street  to  the  Winter  Garden  and  saw  Edw'in 
Booth,  or  waited  to  see  Bandmann  the  next  even- 
ing, he  might  be  of  another  opinion. 

Yet  whether  it  be  the  force  of  tradition,  or  the  ir- 
repressible desire  of  an  immediate  response  betray- 
ing him  into  a more  sensational  style,  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Booth  do  certainly  remark  an  occasional  extrav- 
agance, which  is  plain  in  his  Richelieu.  And  in- 
% deed  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  a faithful, 
purely  intellectual,  and  sustained  representation  of 
Hamlet,  for  instance,  would  be  acceptable  to  an  au- 
dience. A subtle  portraiture  of  so  delicate  and  con- 
templative a character  appeals  to  the  finest  percep- 
tion and  cultivation.  Can  those  qualities  be  pre- 
sumed in  any  audience  at  any  theatre?  As  there 
is  necessary  to  make  music  a continuously  popular 
amusement  that  it  should  be  spiced  with  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Opera,  so  to  commend  the  rarest 
creations  of  the  drama  there  seems  to  be  required 
a certain  coarseness  of  declamation.  Surely  Mr. 
Booth,  reading  the  memoirs  of  the  time  and  stndy- 
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ing  Cardinal  Richelieu,  does  not  suppose  that  he 
would  deliver  the  curse  of  Rome  like  a maniac  rav- 
ing in  Bedlam.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  exqui- 
sitely rendered  than  other  portions  of  the  same  play 
a hundred-fold  more  impassioned.  There  may  be 
a necessity,  of  which  every  speaker  is  sometimes 
aware,  of  whipping  in  the  attention  of  the  audience, 
but  it  is  always  a gross  injury  to  the  art  both  of  the 
actor  and  orator. 

While  the  three  most  eminent  players  in  the  coun- 
try have  been  thus  combined  in  the  city,  the  Acade- 
my has  thrown  open  its  wide  doors  inviting  the  pub- 
lic to  rush  in.  Manager  Maretzek  promises  us 
at  least  two  new  operas,  *^Ione”  and  Faust;”  the 
Faust  of  Gounod,  probably,  and  not  Spohr’s.  But 
an  opera  new  to  us  is  not  necessarily  a good  thing. 

It  is  much  pleasanter,  for  instance,  to  hear  Norma, 
or  the  Somnambula,  or  the  Barber,  or  Lucrezia, 
which  are  very  familiar  to  all  of  us,  than  to  hear 
Roberto  Devereux,  or  Don  Sebastian,  or  11  Pirata. 

To  sing  old  operas  better  than  they  were  ever  sung 
before  is  a much  less  expensive  business  for  the 
manager  than  to  produce  those  that  have  no  remark- 
able merit,  and  are  merely  new.  There  are  certain 
works  by  all  the  great  composers  which  have  some 
special  and  limited  excellence ; some  fine  song  for  the 
soprano,  or  the  tenor,  or  the  bass,  but  which  are  upon 
the  whole  tedious  and  unpopular : but  tlie  manager 
has  not  always  the  firmness  to  resist  the  singer  who 
shines  in  the  special  song  or  scene,  and,  deluded  by 
his  consciousness  of  a popular  demand  for  novelty, 
he  yields  and  suffers. 

But  with  the  truly  excellent  Italian  opera  of 
Maretzek,  with  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  with  the 
German  opera  of  Anschutz — from  which  we  have  the 
right,  based  upon  experience,  to  expect  the  most 
faithful  and  musical  rendering  of  great  w'orks — and 
with  the  Chamber  concerts  of  Messrs.  Thomas,  Ma- 
son, and  other  mnsicians,  with  the  virtuoso  perform- 
ances of  Gottschalk  and  the  soloists,  wo  shall  not 
want  the  most  delightful  opportunitiea  during  the 
winter. 

(EiiitnifH  Sranitr. 

Another  year  of  the  Magazine  closes  with 
this  Number,  and  the  man  who  keeps  the  key 
of  the  Drawer  takes  the  opportunity  to  return  his 
thanks  to  the  numerous  friends  who  have  so  freely 
contributed  to  this  department  of  the  Monthly. 

In  the  midst  of  arms,  it  has  been  said,  the  laws 
ore  silent,  but  the  laugh  comes  in  to  enliven  even 
the  grim  visage  of  war;  and  it  will  not  have  es- 
aipcd  the  notice  of  any  that  the  camp,  the  field, 
and  the  sea  have  furnished  much  of  tlie  liveliest 
humor  that  flows  into  these  pages.  The  soldier 
and  the  sailor  enjoy  a good  thing,  and  they  send  us 
many.  Our  thanks  are  duo  to  the  officers  of  Uie 
army  and  the  navy  for  favors  received  at  their 
bands.  Wo  love  to  know  that  the  art  and  practice 
of  war  are  not  all  horrors,  and  that  the  merry  quip 
and  turn  are  enjoyed  with  as  keen  a relish  in  the 
tent  and  on  the  march  as  they  are  by  the  evening 
fireside  at  home. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  clerical  order  have  usually 
been  the  Drawer’s  most  frequent  and  prolific  con- 
tributors. As  none  enjoy  its  collected  humor  more 
than  they,  so  none  are  able  to  communicate  more 
largely  and  acceptably.  Wo  will  never  have  n line 
or  word  in  these  pages  to  which  the  best  of  men  can 
object ; and  if  mirth  is  measnred  by  the  bounds  of  in- 
nocence the  wisest  may  enjoy  it,  as  we  know  they  do. 
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Indies  are  valued  correspondenta  of  the  Drawer, 
their  delicate  appreciation  of  the  humors  of  the  day 
encouraging  them  to  write  when  they  would  not 
venture  on  the  display  of  wit  in  the  social  circle. 

And  there  are  thousands  of  the  Drawer’s  readers 
who  have  never  written  a line  for  it,  or  only  now 
and  then  a little.  We  bes()eak  their  kind  assist- 
ance to  make  this  department  the  spice  of  life. 
When  you  hear  or  say  something  that  drives  dull 
care  away  and  lights  up  the  face  of  friends  with  a 
merry  smile,  that  belongs  to  the  Drawer. 


Western  eloquence  continues  to  improve.  A 
Wisconsin  reporter  sends  the  following  sketch.  A 
lawyer  in  Milwaukee  •was  defending  a handsome 
young  woman  accused  of  stealing  from  a large  unoc- 
cupied dwelling  in  the  night  time,  and  thus  he 
spake  in  conclusion : 

“Gentlewirn  of  the  Jury,  I am  done.  When  I gaze 
with  enraptured  eyes  on  the  matchloHs  beauty  of  this  peer- 
less virgin,  on  whose  resplendent  charms  suspicion  never 
dared  to  breathe ; when  I behold  her  radiant  in  this  glo- 
rious bloom  of  lustrous  loveliness,  which  angelic  sweetness 
might  envy  but  could  not  eclipse ; before  which  the  star  on 
the  brow  of  night  grows  pale,  and  the  diamonds  of  Brazil 
are  dim ; and  then  reflect  upon  the  utter  madness  and  folly 
of  supposing  that  so  much  beauty  would  expose  itself  to 
the  terrors  of  an  empty  building  in  the  cold,  damp  dead 
of  night,  when  innocence  like  hers  is  hiding  itself  amidst 
the  snowy  pillows  of  repose;  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my 
feelings  are  too  overpowering  for  expression,  and  I throw 
her  into  your  arms  for  protection  against  this  foul  charge, 
wliich  the  outrageous  malice  of  a disappointed  scoundrel 
has  invented  to  blast  the  fair  name  of  tliU  lovely  maiden, 
whose  smile  sliall  bo  the  reward  of  the  verdict  which  I 
know  you  will  give!” 


folded,  and  that  persons  could  be  placed  before  him 
without  announcing  their  names,  and  he  w'ould  read 
their  several  characters  as  from  a book.  TheM.  C. 
was  of  course  brought  forwaxxl,  and  after  certain  sig- 
niticant  “ ahems’*  the  lecturer  commenced  manipulat- 
ing the  cranium  of  his  subject.  Full  fifteen  minutes 
w'erc  occupied  with  thumb  and  fingers,  measuring  and 
calculating,  without  uttering  a word.  The  immense 
audience  w'crc  as  still  as  so  much  flesh  and  blood 
could  be.  Not  a whisper,  not  a shuffle  of  a foot 
could  be  heard.  Finally  the  lecturer  seemed  to  have 
settled  the  question  as  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
mental  powers  of  his  subject,  and  exclaimed,  ‘‘  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  this  man  is  a perfect  peacock!” 

One  of  the  soldiers  tells  the  Drawer  of  a sudden 
discovery  of  the  “politics”  of  a family  doYm  in 
Dixie : 

Our  regiment,  he  says,  was  in  Northern  Missis- 
sippi, and  halting  near  a fine  mansion  the  boys  were 
making  for  the  chicken  quarter,  when  the  lady  of 
the  house  appealed  to  the  Colonel  for  protection,  as 
she  was  “a  good  Union  woman,  and  they  all  stood 
up  for  the  Government !”  Just  then  one  of  the  chil- 
dren cried  out,  “ Oh,  mother,  that  horrid  Yankee’s 
got  Jeff  Davis  [a  big  rooster],  and  is  going  to  wring 
his  neck  1”  There  w'as  no  further  doubt  about  the 
loyalty  of  that  household. 


A CORRESPONDENT  w'ho  wos  amoDg  the  surren- 
dered at  Vicksburg,  rejoicing  that  he  can  once  more 
get  I/arper^  and  read  it,  says  that  he  lias  gained 
more  fat  laughing  over  the  Drawer  than  he  got  from 
all  the  mules  that  ho  helped  to  eat  during  the  siege. 


The  jury  acquitted  her  without  leaving  their 
seats. 


Henry  Ellison,  of  Herkimer,  New  York,  was  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  acknowledged  integrity. 

A neighbor  of  his,  by  the  name  of  John  F , w as 

voted  by  universal  consent  a “hard-faced”  man. 

After  F ’s  death  his  disconsolate  friends  erected 

to  his  memory  a costly  monument  with  a wordy  in- 
scription enumerating  his  many  virtues.  Ellison 
being  called  upon  as  a neighbor  to  render  assistance 
in  raising  the  marble  shaft  over  the  last  resting- 
place  of  his  departed  friend,  after  the  stone  was  iu  its 
place,  and  every  thing  completed,  sat  down  and  read 
over  the  inscription.  Pondering  on  the  subject  a 
few  moments,  and  as  if  communing  with  the  spirit 
of  the  departed,  he  was  overheard  to  say,  “ John,  if 
you  could  arise  and  read  that  inscription,  you  would 
think  that  you  had  got  into  the  wrong  grave !” 


Some  years  ago  Derby,  the  great  phrenologist, 
lectured  in  the  old  court-house  of  Joliet,  Illinois. 
During  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  lecture  varjous 
citizens  called  at  the  rooms  of  the  lecturer,  among 

whom  were  the  late  Judge  II and  the  late  W, 

E.  L , both  at  that  time  practicing  attorneys  in 

the  Fourth  Judicial  District.  At  that  interview  it 
was  agreed  between  the  lecturer  and  the  two  law- 
yers that  when  persons  w^cre  placed  before  him  for 
the  purpose  of  an  examination  of  heads,  that  he 
should  give  a certain  lawyer  in  town  (now  Mcml)er  of 
Congress)  a particular  stylo  of  character,  and  that 
when  their  man  was  placed  on  the  stand  before  the 
lecturer  they  would  notify  him  by  certain  signs. 
When  evening  came  the  old  court-room  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  after  an  able  lecture  the  au- 
dience wrere  informed  that  the  lecturer  would  be  blind- 
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A VINTNER  in  London  sent  Lord  Derby  a sample 
of  wine  that  he  recommended  as  a specific  for  the 
gout.  Afterward  he  sent  to  request  of  his  Lordship 
an  order  for  somo  more  of  the  wine ; but  Lord  Derby 
replied  that  he  preftrred  the  gout ! 

Rev.  Mr.  Jones’s  people  made  him  a tin-wedding 
visit  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  marriage,  each 
one  giving  him  a present  of  some  article  of  tin-ware. 

One  of  his  hearers,  who  had  never  joined  his  church, 
presented  him  with  a long  tin  pen,  remarking  at  the 
same  time  that  he  did  not  give  it  to  him  to  'write  any 
longer  sennons.  The  hint  was  well  taken ; but  Blr. 

Jones  instantly  answered,  “ I hope  they  will  be  long 
enough  to  reach  you.  Sir.” 

A YOUNG  lady,  a teacher  in  an  academy,  was  also 
a teacher  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  lesson  of  the 
day  was  about  the  two  mites  of  the  widow,  which 
she  pronounced  mits.  Explaining  the  reason  why 
these  mits  were  so  valuable,  she  said  that  the  widow 
probably  knit  them  herstdf. 

A SOLDIER  in  the  army  writes  to  the  Drawer 
and  says : One  night,  dark  and  rainy.  Colonel  S 
and  I were  coming  from  Blarietta  to  Camp  Orchard, 

where  the Ohio  State  Militia  were  encamped, 

being  on  the  rampage  after  Morgan.  We  were  rid- 
ing at  full  gallop,  and  I told  the  ColoneJ  that  we 
had  passed  a sentry.  He  wheeled  and  retunied  to 
the  sentinel,  asking  him  why  he  did  not  order  him 
to  halt  and  give  the  word.  The  fellow  was  busy  at 
something,  and  cried  out,  “ Hold  on  till  I load  iny 
gun  T’ 

WmLE  at  Berryville,  Virginia,  writes  an  army 
corres|x)ndent,  wo  established  our  lines,  and  all  per- 
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sons  residing  within  them  and  wishing  to  go  beyond 
them  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
An  intelligent  “ contraband,”  wishing  to  go  through, 
on  learning  the  requisition,  very  innocently  asked, 

“What  is  do  oath?” 

“You  must  swear  to  support  the  Constitution,” 
replied  the  marshal. 

“Why,”  said  Sam,  “I  can’t  hardly  support  the 
old  woman,  times  is  so  drefful  hard!” 

The  marshal  let  him  pass. 


The  following  came  under  my  observation  while 
serving  under  General  Palmer  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  There  was  in  Company  C of  our  regiment 
(Forty-second  Illinois)  a singular  genius,  familiarly 
known  as  Jerry,  an  easy,  careless,  jovial  fellow, 
thinking  a man  a man  any  where,  and  paying  no 
attention  to  the  “ shoulder  - strapped  gentry”  any 
more  than  if  they  were  not  about.  One  day,  w’hilo 
General  Palmer  was  upon  our  boat,  he  was  among 
a company  of  officers,  looking  with  his  glass  at  the 
battle-ground  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  Jen*y  was 
near  by,  and,  stepping  up  to  the  General,  slapped 
him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  “ Say,  old 
feller,  let  me  see  that  thing,  will  yer  ?”  The  officers 
expected  to  see  Jeiry  sent  in  on  bread  and  water; 
but,  always  ready  for  fun,  Palmer  handed  Jerry 
his  spy-glass.  Jerry  took  it,  and  very  deliberately 
looked  it  over ; and,  placing  it  about  two  feet  from 
his  eye,  looked  through  it  One  such  look  was  suf- 
ficient, and  turning  to  the  General,  with  a look  of 
extreme  contempt,  ho  said,  “ Here,  take  the  tamal 
thing;  1 can  see  through  it!”  and  retired  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  General  and  his  officers. 


In  the  good  old  times  before  the  war,  writes  a 
friend  in  the  lower  regions,  the  candidates  for  office 
in  this  Southern  country  were  accustomed  to  resort 
to  strange  dodges  to  conciliate  the  people  and  get 
their  votes.  One  of  them,  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
while  stumping  the  outskirts  of  his  district,  came 
early  one  morning  upon  a during  where  a solitary 
man  was  hoeing.  Alighting  from  his  horse,  ho  took 
an  extra  lioe  standing  by,  and  commenced  working 
very  vigorously,  at  the  same  time  delicately  hint- 
ing who  he  w as,  and  for  what  purpose  he  had  come. 
The  man,  however,  was  obtuse,  not  seeming  con- 
scious of  his  visitor’s  design  till  just  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  when  he  suddenly 
brightened  up  and  said, 

“ Wa’al,  I reckon  you’re  mighty  good  at  hoein’,  and 
if  I was  only  over  in  Old  Virginny  Pd  vote  for  you.” 

The  dismayed  politician  did  not  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  horse’s  feet  till  he  was  safely  out  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  had  labored  ha^  all  day  for 
naught. 


The  same  correspondent  sends  the  following, 
which  is  very  good — none  the  worse  that  it  has  ap- 
peared before  in  substance  in  the  Magazine.  That 
time  the  scene  was  laid  in  Lower  Mississippi.  Very 
likely  it  happened  in  several  places.  Politicians 
are  very  much  alike. 

Another  candidate  came  upon  a “poor  white 
man,”  who  had  a vote  to  give,  if  he  did  have  to  do 
his  own  milking.  The  candidate,  Jones,  asked  him 
if  he  should  hold  the  cow,  which  seemed  to  be  un- 
easy, and  the  old  man  consenting  very  readily,  he 
took  her  by  the  horns  and  held  fast  till  the  opera- 
tion was  done. 

“ Have  you  had  Robison  [his  rival]  around  here 
lately  ?”  he  asked. 
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“Oh  yes,”  said  the  old  man;  “he’s  behind  the 
barn  now,  holding  the  calf!” 

This  w'as  a little  too  much ; Robison  was  ahead ; 
and  Jones  gave  in— just  as  Cage  did,  as  narrated, 
with  a picture  of  the  scene,  in  the  Magazine  for 
June,  1862. 


When  Dr.  Paley  was  dining  with  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  a large  party  an  old  gentleman  re- 
marked, as  the  subject  of  domestic  life  was  under 
discussion,  that  he  had  been  married  forty  years, 
and  had  never  had  the  slightest  difference  wdlli  his 
wife.  The  Bishop  was  expressing  his  great  delight, 
when  Dr.  Paley  very  archly  inquired,  “ Don’t  you 
think  it  must  have  ^en  very  flat,  my  lord  ?” 


Tom  is  a bright  little  boy,  and  very  much  attached 
to  his  mother.  The  other  day  his  father  came  home  in 
a bad  humor,  and  was  scolding  and  finding  fault  with 
things  generally.  Little  Tom  sat  and  listened  until 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his 
mother,  when,  looking  up  at  his  father,  he  said,  in 
a very  decided  tone, 

“ if  you  did  not  like  her  ways,  what  did  you 
marry  her  for  ?” 

1 need  scarcely  add  that  the  weather  cleared  up  at 
once,  and  that  storm  was  over. 


There  is  so  much  drinking  in  the  army,  and  pa- 
triotism so  often  sports  itself  over  the  wdne-cup,  to 
the  injury  of  the  glorious  cause,  that  it  is  well  for 
soldiers  to  remember  an  old  saying  of  Bishop  Ken- 
nett,  of  Oxford,  in  the  times  of  James  the  Second. 
He  w’as  Proctor  of  the  College,  and  going  his  rounds 
one  night  he  found  a party  of  students  engaged  in  a 
drinking  bout,  and  making  a great  noise  over  their 
wine.  He  reproved  them  sharpl}^  and  ordered  them 
to  disperse  to  their  several  rooms.  One  of  the  com- 
pany Siiid  to  him, 

“Mr.  Proctor,  you  will,  I am  sure,  excuse  us 
when  you  are  told  we  are  met  to  drink  prosperity  to 
the  Church.” 

To  which  the  Proctor  answered : “ Sir,  we  are  to 
pray  for  the  Church,  and  Xjo fight  for  the  Church ; not 
to  dtink  for  the  Church.” 

Our  army  boys  would  do  well  to  pray  for  the  coun- 
try, etXid  fight  for  the  oountiy ; and  not  drink  for  the 
country. 


“Old  Joe”  keeps  a noted  saloon  in  a basement  on 
Leonard  Street,  and  along  the  front  he  stretched  a 
canvas,  upon  which,  in  large  letters,  was  painted 
THE  SHADES.  Time  wore  on,  and  with  it  was 
worn  off  the  first  four  letters,  leaving  the  appropri- 
ate designation,  HADES.  Joe  still  survives ; but 
he  took  down  that  sign  when  he  was  made  to  under- 
stand the  English  of  it. 


AM  an  alien,”  says  a correspondent  of  the 
Drawer,  “and  was  expatiating  the  other  day  upon 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  declaring  myself  in  favor  of  the  draft 
as  the  best  means  of  filling  up  the  army.  * Yes,’ 
said  a friend  standing  by,  * I Iwen’t  seen  an  exempt 
but  was  in  favor  of  the  draft’  ” 


The  Bostonians,  even  the  men  in  the  cemeteries, 
are  the  smartest  people  on  this  planet— or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  “ in  this  universal  Yankee  nation.” 

One  of  them  says,  in  a letter  to  the  Drawer: 

Having  occasion  not  long  since  to  ride  in  an  om- 
nibus, I could  not  help  hearing  a part  of  the  conver- 
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sation  carried  on  by  a gentleman  and  lady  (probably 
husband  and  wife),  who  entered  near  Mount  Aubam. 
They  had  evidently  been  in  search  of  a “ lot,”  and 
although  too  gi'ave  a subject  to  excite  one’s  risibili- 
ties, yet  the  liusiness  style  in  which  the  gentleman 
spoke  of  the  “ City  of  the  Dead”  will  excuse  me  for 
furnishing  you  with  one  of  his  observations.  “ Ah,” 
said  he,  I didn’t  go  up  that  avenue  which  the 
agent  wished  to  show  me ; didn’t  think  it  worth  my 
while.  The  fact  is,  the  man  was  anxious  to  begin 
a settlement  up  there.” 

No  harm  in  this;  only  the  Idea  of  ‘^beginning  a 
settlement’*  in  such  a place  struck  me  as  decide^y 
original. 


It  was  election  day — writes  a Pennsylvania  cor- 
respondent— and  Grimes  having  **  assisted”  on  the 
occasion  by  the  deposit  of  his  vote  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  about  as  much  ^*old  rye”  as  he  could  walk 
under,  started  with  two  of  his  neighbors,  who  were 
in  the  same  state  of  elevation,  to  make  their  way  to 
their  homes.  They  had  to  cross  the  Brandywine 
Creek  by  a foot-bridge  constructed  of  a single  log 
thrown  across,  and  hewn  dat  on  the  upper  side,  but 
without  any  hand-rail  to  aid  in  the  transit.  There 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  with  a clear  head  and 
steady  legs  in  crossing ; but  with  our  party  it  was 
felt  to  be  not  devoid  of  difficulties  “under  exist- 
ing circumstances.’*  However,  the  creek  must  Ikj 
crossed.  Grimes’s  two  friends  took  the  lead,  and 
with  much  swinging  of  arms  and  contortion  of  body 
reached  the  farther  side.  It  w'as  now  Grimes’s  turn 
to  face  the  music,  and,  making  a bold  start,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  alx)ut  one-third  of  the  way  over, 
when  a loud  splash  announced  to  his  friends  that  be 
was  overboard.  Emerging  from  the  water,  it  being 
about  breast  high,  he  quietly  said,  as  if  his  course 
was  the  result  of  mature  deliberation, 

“I  guess  ril  wade!” 


Thb  following  is  a surgeon’s  certificate  given  to 
one  of  our  militia  boys  to  exempt  him  ftom  active 
service: 

“Juno  the  18:  1S(W  milatery  fources  sir  To  your  on- 
nen  John  Jeffries  is  un  sound  man  hie  Left  pulnnry  Lobe 
Is  Desardered  aleo  the  plurer  & if  you  Ccap  him  in  Ser  via 
you  wil  hftv  him  on  your  hands  ^ick  when  he  Cam  home 
from  Lin  Creek  in  Aprill  lie  was  Sick  ii  i atonded  on  him 
thnie  his  tdeknese  it  Left  him  no  Bound  man*' 


Awat  in  Switzerland  wanders  one  of  the  Drawer’s 
many  readers ; he  sits  down  in  Neuch&tel  and  writes 
of  his  American  memories : 

The  mosquitoes  down  on  the  Mississippi  River  are 
supposed  to  he  rather  large,  and  tolerably  ferocious. 
I am  not  prepared  to  believe  the  story  of  the  man 
who  came  to  look  for  his  cow  one  day,  and  found  the 
skeleton  on  the  ground  and  a large  mosquito  on  on 
adjacent  tree  picking  bis  teeth  with  one  of  the  horns. 
But  I will  say  that  it  would  take  a man  gifted  with 
considerable  imagination  to  exaggerate  the  prowess 
of  those  Southern  swamp  mosquitoes.  We  were  dis- 
cussing them  one  night  in  a hotel  in  New  Orleans, 
when  one  gentleman  of  the  party  told  the  following 


anecdote ; 

“ There  was  once  a man  in  the  city  who  insisted 
on  it  that  bo  was  mosquito-proof,  and  who  offered  to 
lie  down  in  the  worst  place  that  could  be  found  and 
let  mosquitoes  bite  him  for  an  hour  for  ten  dollars. 
My  friend  hearing  him  make  the  proposition  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  with  several  others  they  both 
started  off  for  a nice  marshy  place  between  the  town 
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and  Lake  Pontchartrain — a r^nlor  mosquito  para- 
dise, Arrived  on  the  ground  the  mosquito  chap 
took  off  his  shirt  and  coat,  and  lay  down  on  his  face. 
The  insects  came  in  crowds,  lighted  on  his  beck,  and 
biting  commenced.  If  the  man  scratched  he  would 
lose  his  ten  dollars ; even  squirming  was  prohibited. 
But  he  stood  it  like  a Trojan  ; didn’t  give  utterance 
to  a single  grunt  Half  an  hour  passed.  The  ground 
all  around  was  covered  with  gorged  mosquitoes,  who 
had  sucked  until  they  were  as  drunk  as  Judges, 
and  were  staggering  about  in  a most  discreditable 
style.  A quarter  of  an  hour  ensued : more  intoxi- 
cated suckers,  and  the  man  as  unmoved  and  indiffer* 
ent  as  a log.  Suddenly  one  of  the  gentlemen  took 
two  or  three  strong  putfh  at  his  cigar,  and  then 
chucked  it  on  the  mosquito  chap’s  back.  First  he 
winced,  then  he  squirmed,  then  be  yelled  and  senua- 
bled  up. 

“ ^ I have  come  across  a oonsid’rable  number  of 
mosquitoes  in  my  life,*  he  remarked,  scratching  with 
one  hand  and  working  into  bis  shirt  at  the  same 
time,  * but  I assure  you,  gentlemen,  I never  see  a 
mosquito  like  that  before.  He  wasn*  t much  to  hum, 
gentlemen,’  he  continued ; ^ but  when  it  comes  to 
biting,  gentlemen,  that  mosquito  vras  a snorter.’ 

“ Ho  lost  his  ten  dollars,  and  went  home  grum- 
bling that  when  he  made  that  ’ar  bet  he  hadn’t  cal- 
colated  on  no  bnmble  bees  bein’  smuggled  In.” 


JtwncB  is  sometimes  queeriy  administered,  as  the 
following  letter  to  tlie  Drawer  ttom  California  will 
show: 

By  a law  of  this  State  any  criminal  is  allowed  the 
privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  Recently  a juvenile, 
whose  occupation  is  that  of  apple-pcddlrr,  made  a 
complaint  against  a brother  vendor  of  the  same  fruit, 
for  Idcking  over  his  basket  just  as  the  cars  were  about 
to  leave,  and  at  a time  when  he  expected  to  make  a 
great  sale.  The  culprit  demanded  a trial  by  jury.* 

The  jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  concluded  that' 
the  defendant  did  just  right,  so  far  as  he  went,  but 
he  didn’t  do  enough : he  ought  to  have  flogged  the 
plaintiff.  But  how  to  bring  in  a verdict  to  suit  the 
case  puzzled  them  for  some  time.  At  last  they  an- 
nounced that  they  had  agreed,  and  were  brought 
into  court. 

**Have  you  agreed  upon  a verdict?”  asked  the 
Judge. 

“ Yes,  your  Honor,”  said  the  foreman. 

“ WTiat  is  your  verdict?” 

“ We  find  the  p/atn/ijf  guilty,”  said  the  foreman. 

The  Judge  looked  aghast.  “ Why,”  said  he,  **  the 
plaintiff  is  not  on  trial.” 

The  iury  w'cre  excused  for  a short  time,  and  the 
Judge  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the 
fendant ; when  one  of  the  jurymen,  as  he  was  goin^ 
out  the  door,  turned  and  said,  “Here,  Judge,  it’s 
that  other  fellow  that’s  guilty !” 

Herb  is  an  epigram  on  a channing  yemff  lady, 
whose  charms  improve  with  every  passing  year : 

“Is  Molly  Fowle  Immortal?  Na 
Yes,  but  bIic  is ; 1*11  prove  her  so: 

She's  fifteen  now,  and  was,  I know. 

Fifteen  full  fifteen  years  aga" 

This  was  fairly  matched  by  a remaric  made  in  a 
public  lecture  by  United  States  Senator  Howard,  of 
Michigan.  In  the  city  of  Detroit  is  an  exccUait 
and  eminent  lawyer.  Judge  Lane,  who  has  but  one 
failing,  and  that  is  simply  that  he  is  a bachelor.  He- 
taining  all  the  vivacity,  activity,  and  habits  of 
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jt>athf  he  is  a universal  favorite,  especially  among 
the  ladies,  to  whom  he  devotes  the  leisure  that  an 
extensive  practice  and  his  literary  tastes  will  allow. 
Mr.  Howard  was  delivering  a lecture  on  Old  Times 
in  Detroit,  and  speaking  of  the  men  who  were  active 
in  public  life  forty  years  ago,  he  spoke  of  “Judge 
Lane,  then  and  now  a promising  lawyer  in  this 
city.”  The  remark  brought  down  the  house  with 
applause,  in  which  none  joined  more  cheerfhlly  than 
the  gallant  and  learned  J udge. 


WhU/E  making  examinations  of  mines  in  South 
Missouri,  I was  stopping  at  a settler’s  house,  distant 
twelve  miles  from  a post-office.  On  Saturday  the 
weekly  mail  came  in,  and  the  letter  below  came  to 
my  address,  was  opened,  and  found  to  belong  to  an- 
other party  of  the  same  name.  Seeing  the  contents 
were  unique  in  subject  and  composition,  I made  an 
exact  copy,  and  forwarded  the  original  to  the  right- 
ful owner,  who  lived  near,  adding  at  the  bottom,  for 
the  encouragement  of  m3'  namesake,  “fits  are  con- 
tagious ; seek  a personal  Interview.” 

“ Dear  FarEND,— Your  letter  expriacs  me  werry  much 
— it  almost  give  me  a dutch  chill — I am  sorey  to  lam  you 
are  in  sich  a bad  situation,  and  can  not  cowcnlently  help 
yoanelf— I am  sorey  to  tell  you  that  i can  not  help  your 
iltoation — If  it  was  in  my  power  to  help  yon  1 would  help 
— But  John  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do  so — But  i think  you 

are  in  as  good  a situation  os  ever  any  body  was  in for  i 

now  n single  life  is  as  easy  a life  to  live  as  eny — at  best — 
1 think  it  is  you  may  know— I think  so— er  I would  not 
stay  single— But  John  perliapa  you  think  different  from 
what  I do — perhaps  the  fit  has  come  on  you  now  to  marey 
—and  when  eny  body  takes  tlmt  fit — thcr  notions  is 
changed  raitely — at  best  I think — I dont  know  for  I never 
had  the  Jit  yet  But  John  if  the  fit  has  come  on  you  bare 
it  paciently  as  you  can— and  try  to  get  somebody  to  say 
yes— I would  be  glad  to  say  yes  if  I could— but  it  la  out  of 
my  power— 1 am  always  sorey  wlien  eny  body  calls  on  me 
to  help  them  and  I can  not — you  must  excuse  me  this  time 
— ^your  letter  was  read  with  great  pleasur — these  few  lines 
leaves  me  well — and  hope  when  they  come  safe  to  hand 
that  they  will  find  you  enjoying  the  same  Ueuing— Good- 
by  for  this  time— yours  as  ever** 


One  of  my  customers,  deeply  in  debt  to  me,  re- 
siding in  the  West  (says  a mercantile  correspondent), 
failing  to  respond  as  he  should,  I wrote  to  the  Post- 
master for  information,  and  tiie  answer  is  so  satisfac- 
tory that  I must  send  it  the  Drawer.  The  “ man  of 
letters”  writes : 

Sib, —The  said  individual  is  detect  in  these  parts. 
He  vamosed,  absquatulate,  and  made  hisself  scaco,  by 
going  to  the  Far  West  some  4 or  6 yean  aga  Is  some* 
where  near  Burlington,  Iowa.  Don’t  know  wheather  *green- 
backs*  or  stated  preaching  will  ever  * resussitate*  his 
purse  or  charrackter  or  not.  Hope  they  will,  though; 
and  that  siiid  rcsuiwitation  will  redown  to  your  favor  as 
well  as  to  some  others.’* 


A RURAL  printer,  writing  to  the  Drawer,  says : I 
am  connected  with  the  printing-office  in  oor  little 
place,  and  a few  days  ago  the  following  advertise- 
ment was  banded  in : 

•»tlie  untersenit  has  yust  oppen  a New  Saloon  well  ar- 

ranget  & with  all  kieus  of  gntt  Liqors  fittet  op  in  the 

Hottel,  wehr  I invite  wleth  all  my  frlods  aquentlns 
Strangers  too  como  and  satisfle  him  Selvs  that  I will  do 
all  watt  is  in  my  Power  to  content  all  my  ooetnmen  with 
the  best  satisfaetlou.** 


Our  “ devil,”  continues  the  same  correspondent, 
is  an  eccentric  lad,  and  we  have  many  a go^  laugh 
at  his  odd  sayings,  but  oonld  never  determine  wheth- 
er  his  comical  speeches  were  premeditated  wit  or 
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only  blunders.  For  instance : he  is,  or  pretends  to 
be,  very  fond  of  smoking  a pipe,  and  will  stand  at 
his  case  at  work  for  hours,  puffing  out  great  clouds 
of  smoke,  to  the  anno^'ance  of  every  one  near  him. 
A compositor  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him 
upon  his  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  assuring  him  that 
the  practice  was  \ety  injurious  to  one  so  young,  and 
recommending  to  him  to  abstain  entirely  from  so 
filthy  a habit — at  least,  not  to  smoke  all  the  while. 
After  a moment’s  silence  a bright  thought  struck 
him,  and  with  a bland  look  of  comfortable  satisfac- 
tion he  proceeded  to  annihilate  all  his  opponent’s 
argument  with  the  following  clincher:  “Ah,  but 
you  see,  it’s  very  seldom  that  I smoke  all  the.  timer* 
One  of  the  hands  being  sick,  I remarked  to  him, 
on  coming  in  from  dinner,  that  as  Prince  was  not 
able  to  work  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should 
set  one  column  that  afternoon.  After  smoking  a 
few  whiffs  in  silent  meditation  he  was  resolved,  and 
bringing  his  clenched  right  hand  down  upon  hU 
open  left  ho  exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis,  “ I’ll 
set  a column  this  afternoon,  if  it  takes  me  six  weeks!** 


This  is  very  natural,  and  undoubtedly  true : In 
the  good  old  days  of  slow  coaches  and  slower  mails, 
when  Northern  Now  York  was  about  as  far  out  of 
the  world  as  some  of  our  Northwestern  Territories 
are  now,  there  was  gathered  around  the  post-office 
one  night,  in  a small  town,  quite  a crowd,  to  hear 
the  news  brought  by  the  stage  just  in. 

“What’s  the  news?”  asked  an  old  fellow,  who 
was  not  so  worldly-wise  as  he  might  have  been — 
“ what’s  the  news  ?” 

“Martin  Van  Buron  has  been  appointed  Minister 
to  Great  Britain,”  said  a friend  at  his  elbow. 

“Minister  to  Great  Britain ! The  idea  of  his  be- 
in*  appinted  Minister  to  Great  Britain!  Why  he 
can’t  preach  no  more  than  I can !” 


In  the  early  days  of  Genesee  County  a Tonawanda 
Indian  was  indicted  for  some  offense  against  the  laws 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  The  trial  took  placa 

before  one  Judge  E , then  holding  court  at  l^ta- 

via.  The  counsel  for  the  “ aborigine^  in  his  behalf 
made  the  motion  that  the  indictment  bo  '‘^quashed** 
on  the  ground  that  an  Indian  was  not  amenable  to 
“ white  laws.”  Arguments  pro  and  con  were  pa- 
tiently heard  by  the  Judge;  when  the  matter  was 
settled  by  his  decision;  “Glentlemen,  if  so  be  that 
Indians  bo  folks^  the  indictment  will  stand ; but  if 
so  be  that  they  ain't  folks,  your  vardict  will  sartain- 
ly  squash,**  ft  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Indian 
was  oonvicted. 

A CORRESPONDENT  in  San  Fkttncisco  relates  a the- 
atrical incident : 

One  evening  as  I was  passing  the  Union  Theatre 
I saw  placard^  that  the  eminent  tragedian  M’Kean 
Buchanan  would  appear  in  his  celebrated  character 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  The  New  Way  to  Paj'  Old 
Debts.  I walked  in,  and  after  listening  for  a few 
moments  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  orchestra  the 
tragedian  appeared  before  the  curtain,  apologizing 
for  the  sadden  illness  of  one  of  the  principal  actors, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  audience,  substituting 
“the  great  play  of  Othello.”  Just  as  the  curtain 
was  rising  I saw  a rough-looking  fellow  slowly  nav- 
igating his  uncertain  way  down  the  aisle,  evidently 
pretty  drunk,  but  getting  safely  seated  directly  in 
front  of  me.  He  liegan  to  pore  over  the  programme 
which  1 had  discarded,  thinking,  under  the  change 
of  afiOdrs,  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  me. 
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Throughout  the  first  act,  while  “Old  Buck”  was 
stamping  about  and  performing  with  his  usual  vig> 
or  of  voice  and  action,  I saw  my  tipsy  neighbor  look- 
ing alternately  at  his  bill  and  the  stage,  as  though 
he  found  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  course  of 
events;  but  whatever  he  thought  he  said  nothing 
till  the  curtain  had  descended,  tlicn  turning  around 
and  grasping  the  back  of  the  seat  to  steady  himself, 
he  asked,  in  a hoarse,  husky  whisper,  which  was 
“Sir  Giles,”  pronouncing  the  G hard. 

Although  somewhat  amused,  I answered  soberly, 
“ He  is  playing  Othello,  not  Sir  Giles.” 

He  looked  a little  confused  at  first,  then  straight- 
ened up  and  exclaimed,  “ Well,  I ain’t  so  drunk  as  I 
thought  I was !” 

A cx>RnESPONDETrr  from  Chambersburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, informs  us  that  when  the  rebel  army  was 
on  the  march  from  that  place  to  Gettysburg,  sev- 
eral privates  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  John  Brown, 
in  Fayetteville,  and  inquired  for  ale.  Mine  host 
informed  them  that  ho  was  just  out  of  that  article. 
One  of  the  rebs  remarked  that  they  were  going  to 
Baltimore,  and  there  they  would  get  plenty.  A few 
days  after,  when  the  rebs  were  retreating  from  Get- 
tysburg, Brown  happened  to  meet  this  same  man  on 
the  South  Mountain.  He  asked  him  if  he  had  got 
any  Baltimore  ale.  “No,”  replied  Johnny  Reb; 
“ we  only  got  as  far  as  Gettysburg,  where  the  MecuJt^ 
was  too  strong  for  us,  so  we  had  to  give  up  the  Bal- 
timore ale.” 

The  infiuence  of  personal  appearance  is  sharply 
illustrated  by  the  following  story,  told  by  a friend, 
now  an  officer  in  the  army : 

I was  at  Washington  City  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
and  while  there  I met  an  old  and  valued  friend, 
wffiom  1 had  not  seen  for  many  years.  He  had  been 
much  of  the  time  since  1 had  last  met  him  in  the 
Far  West,  and  was  then  at  Washington  applying 
for  a very  important  appointment  in  one  of  our  Ter- 
ritories. 

One  day,  during  a long  w'alk,  he  discussed  his 
chances  of  success,  and  1 inquired  whether  he  had 

called  upon  or  had  been  presented  to  Sccretar}’’  S , 

who  had  the  appointment  at  his  disposal.  Ho  re- 
plied that  ho  liad  not.  I then  proposed  to  accom- 
pany him  at  once  and  introduce  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary; but  he  shook  his  head,  saying,  “I  am  too 
sharp  for  that ; he  might  play  big  Indian  on  me.” 
1 insisted  uix)n  bis  going  with  me ; but  ho  declined, 
remarking  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  some  ap- 
plicants, of  line  personal  presence,  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  appointing  power,  but  for  applicants 
of  his  size  and  appearance  it  w^ould  be  probably  best 
to  be  iKjrsonally  unknown.  My  friend  was  a small 
man,  and  not  decidedly  handsome,  but  had  a good 
face  and  fine  head,  with  plenty  of  brains  in  it.  I 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  his  personal  appearance  should 
injure  his  prospects.  He  replied  by  saying,  “Let 
me  tell  you  a story. 

“ When  I was  Territorial  Secrotaiy'  of Ter- 

ritory it  devolved  upon  me,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor,  to  act  in  his  stead  in  negotiating  a treaty 
with  certain  Indian  tribes,  who  had  their  homes  far 
distant  from  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  Government ; 
and  after  due  preparation,  and  with  a proper  escort, 

under  command  of  Major  M of  the  army,  we 

set  out  upon  our  journey,  and  in  due  time  reached 


our 
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the  place  appointed  for  holding  the  council.  We 
found  a large  number  of  chiefs  of  several  tribes,  ac- 
companied by  their  squaws  and  warriors,  awaiting 
our  ^ spent  in  making  our- 


selves  agreeable  to  the  breecbesless  chiefs,  and  in 
receiving  official  calls,  and  in  making  presents  to 
the  warriors  and  their  squaws. 

“ On  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the 
council  I,  as  tlie  representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States — the  Great  Father  of  the  Indians 
— accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  inter- 
preters, and  secretaries,  repaired  to  the  council-house, 
and  found  quite  a number  of  savage  statesmen  seat- 
ed upon  the  places  prepared  for  them,  as  grave  as 
any  body  of  Roman  Senators.  But  it  w'as  soon  known 
that  there  were  several  absentees,  and  among  them 
the  head  chief  of  a large  and  influential  tribe,  who 
was  a large  man  and  great  w’arrior.  We  took  our 
seats  in  silence,  and  waited  until  the  day  bad  worn 
away,  and  still  the  chief  and  his  friends  did  not  favor 
us  with  their  presence.  The  council  adjourned  to 
meet  next  day ; and  in  the  mean  time  the  absentees 
were  sought  for,  and  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  absence.  The  principal  chief,  Bufialo 
Honi,  appeared  unusually  reserved  and  morose,  and 
refused  for  a long  time  to  assign  any  reason  for  ab- 
senting himself;  but  finally,  upon  being  reproached 
with  acting  in  bad  faith  toward  his  Groat  Father  in 
refusing  to  go  into  the  council,  he,  with  much  ex- 
citement in  his  manner,  replied  in  his  ow  n language. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  w hich,  being  interpreted, 
was,  that  he  was  a great  chief,  had  come  long  dis- 
tance to  see  his  Great  Father  and  make  treaty'  w ith 
him,  and  had  been  greatly  disappointed  in  not  find- 
ing him  there,  and  in  seeing  that  he  w as  represented 
by  so  small  a specimen  of  the  ‘ pale  faces’  as  I was : 
that  ho  was  big  chief,  and  great  warrior,  and  could 
make  no  treaty  with  such  a looking  man  as  the 
Governor ; and  that  if  the  Great  Father  could  not 
come  himself  to  make  treaty  with  a great  chief  like 
him,  and  would  not  send  a larger  and  better-looking 
man  than  the  Governor,  Indians  would  make  no 
treaty  at  all.  And  no  argument  nor  persuasion 
could  induce  him  to  change  his  resolve. 

“ He  felt  that  the  dignity  of  his  chieftainship  was 

involved,  and  we  were  forc^  to  install  Major  M- 

in  my  stead  as  Governor,  and  representative  of  the 
Great  Father.  The  Major  was  a large,  fine-looking 
man,  and  be.sides,  w^as  a great  warrior ; and  he  fully 
met  the  chiefs  ideas  of  official  dignity.  The  coun- 
cil met  next  day,  and  the  big  chief  was  satisfied. 

He  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  playing  second 
part  to  a small  man  who  w'as  not  a warrior ; and 
after  some  pow-yows,  presents,  smokes,  speeches, 
and  Indian  grants,  the  treaty  was  made  and  signed, 
and  1 w^as  taught  that  small  men  ore  not  always 
appreciated  by  men  in  the  ‘chief’  places  of  Gov- 
ernment ; and  you  will  therefore  excuse  me  if  I do 
not  accept  of  your  kind  offer  to  present  me  to  the 
‘ head  chiefs’  of  the  State  Department.” 

Whether  the  applicant  was  ever  presented  to  the 
Secretary  1 can  not  tell,  but  be  fail^  to  receive  the 
appointment. 

George  Pexn  Johnson,  one  of  our  roost  eloquent 
stump  speakers,  who  loves  a good  thing  too  well  to 
let  it  slip  upon  any  occasion,  addressing  a meeting 
where  it  was  a great  point  to  obtain  the  Irish  vote, 
after  alluding  to  the  Native  American  party  in  no 
flattering  terms,  inquired,  “Who  dig  all  our  canals  ? 
Irishmen.  Who  build  our  railroads?  Irishmen. 

[Great  applause.]  Who  build  all  our  jails?  Irish- 
men. [Still  greater  applause.]  Who  fill  all  our 
jails  ? Irishmen !”  This  capping  climax,  if  it  did 
not  bring  down  the  house,  did  the  Irish,  in  a rush  for 
the  stand. 

Johnson  did  not  wait  to  receive  them^l  fpQ^^ 
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a TttUfeau  of  Nfptuoe  and  the  Water  Nyinptia,  and  they 


Noble  conduct  of  lltwtK,  who  la  determined  to  recover  Akoku^a's  Parasol,  in  spite  of  wliat  may  lie  the  Rebel 
Pirate  in  the  distance. 
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A FISH  8TORV. 

“ Call  that  A big  Brook  Trout,  Governor  j It’s  notblng  lo  ono  Uiat  1 hauled  oat  Hie  oilier  day  1 
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Figure  8.— Sacqde. 


Muteliiss6c»  which  presents  a quilt-  like  appeat- 
ance« 

Pardessus  are  now  sometimes  seen  of  the  rooe^t 
briUiant  colors— scarlet,  blue*  etc.,  omamenbEHi  with 
ombroiderr  in  silk,  silver,  or  gi>ld,  with  velvet  ap- 
pliques of  elaborate  teign.  Good  taste  will  of 
course  confine  these  to  the  carriage,  opera,  or  featirc 
occasions.  • i * 


The  Pao^n^xADE  Dress  on  the  preceding  page 
may  be  made  uf  any  giiigle*^olored  material,  at 
the  pleaaarc  of  the  wearer.  Tlio  trio^ming  is  of 
velvet  passamenterie. 

The  Girl's  PardjKSSUS  is  of  crimson  cloth,  with 
braided  omantents. 

The  Sacquk  may  be  either  of  cloth  or  silk.  The 
one  hgiip»d-,above  is  of la  heavy  silken  fabric  styled 
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